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An  Answer  to  Pessimists 


BY  DAVID  F.   HOUSTON 


(During  liis  eiglit  years  of  service  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  President  Wilson,  Mr.  Houston  won  a  deserved  reputation  for  wisdom  and  calm  states- 
manship. What  he  says  is  always  worth  listening  to;  and  never  more  so  than  at  a  season  when 
confidence  in  public  officials  is  at  low  ebb,  politics  are  debased,  and  cynicism  and  apathy  are 
widespread.  We  commend  his  refreshing  article  to  the  thoughtful  attention  of  Harper  readers. 
— Editor's  Note.) 


FOR  four  years,  from  1914  to  1918, 
(he  political,  economic,  and  social 
world  sustained  a  shock  of  tremendous 
intensity  and  pro[)ortions.  The  wreck- 
age is  all  about  us.  Emperors  and 
empresses,  kings  and  queens,  and  other 
hereditary  potentates  in  more  than 
twenty  communities  have  been  killed 
or  deposed  or  have  abdicated.  In 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  a  crop  of 
dictators  has  appeared.  They  rule 
over  half  the  area  and  a  third  of  the 
people  of  Europe;  and  even  in  a  few  of 
the  most  advanced  nations  the  political 
structures  have  been  shaken  to  their 
foundations.  Cabinets  have  been  swept 
aside  and  parliamentary  bodies  are  in  a 
state  of  suspense  or  are  under  suspicion 
as  to  their  competency.  In  fact, 
government  in  most  parts  of  the  world 
is  under  fire.  Ships  of  state  are  water- 
logged or  rudderless. 

In  our  own  country  there  is  no  little 
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doubt  and  uncertainty.  In  every  di- 
rection one  is  confronted  by  the  pessi- 
mist. Criticism  of  public  officers  and 
bodies  is  the  favorite  indoor  sport.  As 
Congress  assembles  or  as  the  presi- 
dential election  approaches,  the  seasonal 
shiver  runs  through  the  body  ])olitic. 
The  argument  runs  this  way:  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  deteriorated;  they  are  full  of 
cheap  demagogues  courting  the  popular 
favor,  intent  mainly  on  holding  office; 
and  the  country  is  bureaucracy  ridden, 
each  bureau  seeking  to  expand  its 
functions  and  causing  a  ra])id  cciilrali- 
zation  of  government  and  mounting 
expenditures.  The  people  themselves 
do  not  escape.  The  Solicitor  General 
of  the  United  States  tells  us  that  they 
have  lost  their  sense  of  values,  that 
they  have  moving-picture  brains,  that 
true  civilization  cannot  be  made  of 
such    stuff,    that    the    people    are    not 
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interested  any  more  in  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  government,  that  there  are  not 
ten  men  in  the  nation  who  could  fill  a 
hall  with  people  to  hear  a  political 
discussion,  that  such  a  campaign  as  that 
of  1896  would  be  impossible  to-day. 
He  reminds  us  that  the  true  test  of 
progress  is  the  opportunity  offered  for 
the  growth  or  decay  of  the  average  man, 
and  points  to  the  age  of  Pericles  as  the 
time  of  the  noblest  civilization.  At 
this  time  Attica  had  less  than  half  a 
million  people,  ninety  per  cent  of  whom 
were  brutish  slaves!  Truly  a  noble 
civilization ! 

Let  me  quote  a  brief,  well-considered 
criticism : 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  gayety,  splendor, 
and  as  I  think,  extravagance  in  the  manners 
and  habits  of  our  cities.  The  old  notions  of 
republican  simplicity  are  fast  wearing  away, 
and  the  public  taste  becomes  more  and 
more  gratified  with  public  amusements  and 
parade. 

Congress  has  become  a  scene  of  dry, 
metaphysical  reasoning  or  declamatory  elo- 
quence; the  real  business  of  tlie  nation  is 
left  undone,  or  is  })adly  done.  Hiere  is  no 
rallying  point  for  any  party.  Indeed, 
everything  is  scattered.  Rei)ubHcans  and 
Democrats  are  as  mueli  divided  amcmg  them- 
selves, as  the  parties  formerly  were  from 
each  other.  I  do  not  regret  the  change.  I 
have  long  })een  satisfied  that  the  nation 
was  in  danger  of  being  ruined  by  its  in- 
testine divisions;  and,  fortunately,  among 
men  of  real  talent,  and  real  virtue,  and  real 
patriotism,  there  are  now  few,  if  any, 
differences  of  opinion.  But  a  new  race  of 
men  is  springing  up  to  govern  the  nation; 
they  are  the  hunters  after  popularity,  men 
ambitious,  not  of  the  honor,  so  much  as  of 
the  profits  of  office — the  demagogues  whose 
principles  hang  laxly  upon  them,  and  who 
follow  not  so  nuich  what  is  right,  as  what 
leads  to  a  temporary  vulgar  applause.  There 
is  great,  very  great  danger  that  these  men 
will  usurp  so  nuicli  of  popular  favor  that 
they  will  rule  the  nation;  and  if  so,  we  may 
yet  live  to  see  manj^  of  our  best  institutions 
crumble  in  the  dust. 

I  have  told  you,  I  believe,  that  I  have 
done  with  party  politics;  that  my  heart  is 
sick  of  the  scenes  of  strife,  and  sometimes  of 
profligacy,  which   it  presents.     I  have  no 


desire  ever  again  to  enter  the  contest  for 
popular  favor. 

Already  there  is  considerable  stir  and 
whispering  as  to  who  is  to  be  the  next 
President.  It  is  thought  that  XXX  will 
not  be  a  successful  candidate.  It  seems  that 
the  great  objection  to  him  is,  that  he  is  re- 
tiring and  unobtrusive,  studious,  cool,  and 
reflecting;  that  he  does  nothing  to  exeite 
attention,  or  to  gain  friendships.  He  con- 
tents himself  with  doing  his  duty  without 
seeking  any  reward. 

Does  this  not  have  a  familiar  sound? 
Does  it  not  reflect  the  views  of  many 
readers.^  How  long  has  it  been  since 
you  heard  some  one  wonder  what  those 
idiots  in  Washington  were  going  to  do 
next? 

That  statement,  with  "Democrats" 
substituted  for  "Federalists,"  was  the 
utterance  of  Mr.  Justice  Story  of  Mass- 
achusetts in  1818. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  these  criti- 
cisms. We  were  amused  a  few  years 
ago  when  Senator  John  Sharp  Williams 
announced  his  retirement  from  the 
Senate  and  said  that  he  "would  rather  be 
a  dog  and  bay  the  moon  than  continue 
to  be  a  member  of  such  a  body."  An- 
other Senator  said,  "The  Senate  is  no 
longer  a  place  for  a  decent  man.  I  shall 
escape  from  it  as  soon  as  I  decently  can 
with  the  same  pleasure  that  one  would 
fly  from  a  charnel  house."  That  was 
Clay  speaking  in  1837.  Even  our  Chief 
Executives  have  not  escaped.  Doubtless 
you  could  recall  some  uncomplimentary 
references  to  Presidents  Wilson  and 
Harding.  You  will  hear  some  to  Presi- 
dent Coolidge.  I  recall  this  statement 
made  about  one  of  our  Presidents: 
"The  occupant  of  the  presidency  is 
little  more  than  a  murderer.  He  is 
treacherous  in  private  friendships,  a 
hypocrite  in  public  life  and  an  impostor 
who  has  abandoned  all  good  principles 
or  never  had  any.  He  is  a  sort  of  non- 
describable  chameleon-colored  thing 
called  prudence."  This  was  in  com- 
pliment to  George  Washington.  I  am 
reminded  of  this  also:  "Learned  fools 
are  of  all  the  greatest  as  well  as  the 
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most  indocile.  Political  sophists  until 
lately  have  been  calmly  despised  but 
never  trusted  with  power.  Into  the 
hands  of  such  children  it  has  never 
before  been  thought  prudent  to  put 
knives.  If  to  punish  the  manifold  sins 
of  this  nation  God's  displeasure  dooms 
it  to  be  delivered  over  to  projectors  and 
philosophers  we  can  only  calmly  take 
our  punishment."  This  was  in  com- 
pliment to  Thomas  Jefferson.  Again  I 
read:  "The  President  is  a  monster  whose 
choicest  aliment  is  human  blood." 
This  amiable  reference  was  to  Andrew 
Jackson;  and  there  were  contemporary 
critics  who  called  Abraham  Lincoln  a 
gorilla  and  a  buffoon. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
peo})le  at  all  times  have  freely  and 
recklessly  criticized  their  rulers,  charg- 
ing them  with  iucompetency,  and  that 
the  baser  clcuients  among  them,  em- 
bracing many  who  profess  to  l)e  social 
leaders  but  who  liave  acquired  money 
faster  tlian  they  have  acquired  brains 
and  morals,  ha\e  taken  peculiar  pride 
in  imputing  immorality  to  their  public 
servants.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark  that  their  representations  have 
been  as  unwarranted  and  unseemly 
as  they  have  been  discreditable  to  their 
authors  and  distributors  and  to  us  as  a 
nation. 

No  generation  can  ever  see  its  great 
men.  To  each  generation  all  great  men 
are  dead.  There  are  to-day  no  Clays, 
Calhouns,  or  Websters;  and  yet  I  am 
free  to  say  that  I  have  known  public 
men  whom  I  would  rather  follow  than 
Clay,  Calhoun,  or  Webster.  I  would 
rather  follow  Grover  Cleveland  than 
John  C.  Calhoun;  Woodrow  Wilson 
than  Henry  Clay;  and  Richard  Olney 
than  Daniel  Webster.  This  may  be 
heresy,  but  I  am  open  to  a  challenge. 
And  I  am  certain  that  our  level  of 
training  and  the  adequacy  of  our  public 
institutions,  legislative  and  executive, 
as  well  as  the  tone  and  standards  of  our 
public  life  are  higher  to-day  than  at  any 
former  period  in  our  history.  The  fact 
is  that  much  of  the  criticism  we  hear  of 


our  politics  is  mere  partisanship  and 
noise.  Politics  with  us  seems  to  be 
compounded  of  about  seventy-five  per 
cent  noise,  misrepresentation  and  bunk, 
and  of  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  or 
less,  of  reality  and  substance.  If  you 
doubt  this  let  me  recall  to  your  minds 
the  tremendous  furor  that  was  raised 
over  certain  important  measures  en- 
acted into  law  within  the  last  ten 
years,  including  the  income  tax,  the 
direct  election  of  senators,  the  eight- 
hour  day,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Seamen's  Act,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  the  Tariff  and  the  Tariff 
Commission  Acts,  and  remind  you  that 
all  except  the  last  three  of  these  would 
have  passed  by  the  votes  of  the  oppo- 
sition alone. 

The  noise  proceeds  from  the  profes- 
sional politician  and  the  blocks,  from 
groups  of  people  whose  capacity  to 
make  noise  is  out  of  proportion  to  their 
numbers  and  talents.  They  are  in- 
cessantly on  the  job;  and,  since  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  say  nothing 
until  election  time,  these  noisy  groups 
not  infrequently  succeed  in  convincing 
Congress  that  they  are  the  American 
people.  These  blocks  will  not,  of  course, 
in  the  long  run  get  away  with  anything 
any  more  than  they  have  in  the  past; 
and  I  may  remark  that  they  hRve  been 
with  us  from  the  beginning.  George 
Washington  warned  the  people  against 
blocks.  The  only  thing  new  about  them 
is  the  spelling  of  the  name.  To-day  they 
do  not  spell  it  b-1-o-c-k,  perhaps  because 
they  do  not  like  its  intimations.  The 
dictionary  defines  a  "block"  as  a  bulky 
solid  object,  a  hindrance,  a  blockhead. 
And  anybody  is  a  blockhead  who  ima- 
gines that  the  American  people  will 
permit  any  block  or  combination  of 
blocks  to  place  its  will  over  theirs.  The 
present  blocks  will  disappear  as  others 
have  before  them.  History  shows  one 
thing  very  conclusively.  It  is  showing 
it  in  Russia  now.  It  has  shown  it  in 
many  other  countries,  namely,  that  no 
one  class  in  society  has  sense  enough  to 
govern  a  nation.    No  one  class,  whether 
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it  be  the  aristocracy  or  that  other 
foreign  thing  called  the  proletariat, 
which  is  used  by  the  same  people  who 
spell  it  *'b-l-o-c,"  has  sense  enough  to 
go^'ern  all  the  other  classes.  It  can- 
not impose  its  will  peacefully  and  it 
cannot  long  have  its  way  by  violence. 
For  it  to  attempt  to  do  so  in  a  democ- 
racy is  treason  to  the  majority. 

If  our  public  servants  and  institu- 
tions are  so  unsatisfactory,  and  have 
been  more  so  in  each  generation  pre- 
ceding this,  how  did  it  come  about 
that  the  United  States  to-day,  on  the 
basis  of  any  test  you  wish  to  apply — 
certainly  on  the  basis  of  every  material 
test — is  in  a  position  of  world-leader- 
ship? Note  the  salient  facts.  Her 
wealth  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  states 
of  Central  and  Western  Europe  with 
double  the  })opulation;  her  national 
income  is  equal  to  theirs,  and  60  ])er 
cent  of  it  accrues  to  individuals  with 
incomes  of  $'2000  or  less  and  52  per 
cent  of  it  to  wage  earners.  Her  bank- 
ing resources  equal  the  pre-war  wealth 
of  France.  Here  28,000,000  of  her 
people  have  savings  of  over  $18,000,- 
000,000  as  against  80,000,000  people  in 
Europe  with  savings  of  $9,000,000,000, 
or  $650  a  person  here  as  against  $100 
in  Europe.  Here  there  are  72,000,000 
insurance  policies  outstanding  for  over 
.^^55, 000,000,000,  an  amount  greater 
than  that  for  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
This  country  has  nearly  two-fifths  of  all 
the  railway  mileage  of  the  world,  and 
the  railroads  are  owned  by  over  860,000 
people,  with  a  million  more  financially 
interested  through  the  ownership  of 
bonds.  It  has  half  the  gold  of  the 
world,  83  per  cent  of  the  automobiles, 
and  63  per  cent  of  the  telephones. 
More  than  200,000  persons  own  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  and  there  are  19,600  owners 
of  common  stock  and  more  than  137,000 
holders  of  preferred  stock  of  the  Asso- 
ciatcd  Companies,  in  addition  to  175,000 
who  are  financially  interested  through 
ownership  of  bonds  of  the  l^ell  System. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  too,  that  of  the 


employees  of  the  Bell  System  more  than 
47,000  are  stockholders  and  100,000  are 
in  the  process  of  acquiring  stock.  There 
are  155,000  owners  of  the  steel  cor- 
porations and  many  million  holders  of 
Liberty  Bonds.  Wealth  in  America  is 
democratized;  and  insurance,  trans- 
portation, and  communication  belong 
to  the  people. 

In  this  country  more  than  11,000,000 
families,  embracing  more  than  50,000,000 
persons,  own  their  homes,  and  3,500,000 
farmers  own  farms  covering  more  than 
65  per  cent  of  the  private  land  in  use. 
The  homes  and  soil  of  the  nation  belong 
to  the  people. 

The  United  States  spends  more  for 
education  than  all  the  other  nations  of 
the  earth  for  which  I  can  get  statistics. 
P^ducation  belongs  to  all  the  people  and 
is  directed  to  their  service. 

And  yet  this  nation  has  only  110,- 
000,000  people.  Europe  has  476,000,000. 
What  is  the  explanation? 

The  first  part  of  the  answer  was 
given  by  Washington  when  he  said: 
"The  Unity  of  Government  which 
constitutes  you  one  people  (that  is  a 
people  spread  over  an  immense  terri- 
tory with  freedom  of  intercourse,  com- 
munication, trade,  and  of  the  utili- 
zation of  natural  resources)  is  also  now 
dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so;  for  it  is  the 
main  pillar  in  the  Edifice  of  your  real 
independence;  the  support  of  your 
tranquillity  at  home;  of  your  peace 
abroad;  of  your  safety;  of  your  pros- 
perity; of  that  Liberty  which  you  so 
highly  prize."  Contrast  this  picture 
with  that  of  Europe,  where  26  nations 
occupy  an  area  onlj'  a  little  larger  than 
ours,  14  of  which  have  an  average  area 
smaller  than  that  of  South  Carolina, 
and  an  average  population  less  than 
that  of  Ohio — 26  econonn'c-tight  com- 
partments with  their  jealousies,  their 
particularistic  policies,  their  customs 
barriers,  their  hostile  states  of  mind, 
and  their  military  array!  Can  you 
imagine  this  country  transacting  busi- 
ness divided  into  26  such  compart- 
ments?    Suppose  New  Jersey  had   its 
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own  separate  governmeut  with  all  the 
European  attendants.  Should  we  know 
how  to  transact  bushiess?  If  we  had 
been  so  circumstanced,  from  the  outset, 
we  should  be  as  backward  industrially 
to-day  as  are  most  of  the  nations  of 
Europe;  and  until  Euroj)e  effects  a 
readjustment  it  will  continue  to  connnit 
economic  suicide. 

The  second  })art  of  the  answer  is 
found  in  the  essence  of  our  institutions 
and  practices.  It  is  found  in  our 
j)rinciples  of  rule  of  law%  the  rule  of  all 
the  people,  and  the  acquiescence  and 
the  will  of  the  majority  expressed  in 
orderly  fashion. 

Lincoln  gave  the  third  and  larger 
answer  when  he  said  that  the  thing 
which  has  held  this  country  together  and 
made  it  strong  has  been  the  })roinise 
given  that  the  weights  w^ould  l)e  lifted 
more  and  more  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  average  man,  that  he  would  be 
given  an  equal  chance,  and  that  he 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  make  the 
liesl  of  himself  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  labor;  in  other  words,  democracy, 
with  its  decent  regard  for  the  average 
man. 

And  democracy  with  its  concern  for 
the  average  man  is  still  a  new  and  a 
very  rare  thing  in  the  world.  It  is 
mainly  a  matter  of  attitude  but  it  is  also 
a  matter  of  concrete  expression.  It 
exists  in  reasonable  measure  only  in 
these  United  States,  in  Switzerland,  and 
some  of  the  colonies  of  the  British 
Emj)ire.  There  are  many  proofs  of  the 
existence  here  of  democracy.  There  are 
many  proofs  of  its  absence  in  a  large 
part  of  continental  Europe.  It  does 
not  yet  exist  in  the  greater  part  of 
P'urope.  The  essential  thing  in  civili- 
zation as  we  understand  it,  does  not 
exist  there.  "The  meaning  of  civili- 
zation," Walter  Page  wrote,  "is  the 
extent  to  which  it  will  improve  the 
a\'erage  man.  The  mere  right  to  vote 
and  to  hold  office  is  not  democracy. 
They  are  only  details — equality  of 
opportunity  is  democracy.  The  idea 
that  we  were  brought  up  on,  therefore. 


that  Europe  is  the  home  of  civilization 
in  general  is  nonsense.  It  is  a  periodical 
slaughter-pen — Europe  is  medieval  — 
the  masses  of  Europe  are  dumb  as 
cattle." 

What  regard  is  shown  for  the  average 
man  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe, 
from  which  we  have  received  about  half 
of  our  foreign-born  population?  Edu- 
cational statistics  are  illuminating.  They 
reveal  the  fact  that  the  masses  of  people 
in  those  sections  of  Europe  still  sit  in 
darkness.  There  illiteracy  ranges  from 
33  per  cent  in  Hungary  and  59  per  cent 
in  Spain,  to  69  per  cent  in  Russia,  and 
79  per  cent  in  Serbia.  Until  Europe 
comes  to  recognize  that  its  men  and 
women  are  its  greatest  undeveloped 
resources,  and  takes  steps  to  remedy  the 
conditions,  it  will  continue  to  commit 
economic  suicide  and  to  perpetuate  the 
foundations  of  disorder. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  educa- 
tion is  necessarily  a  test  of  worth  and  i-e- 
sponsibility.  It  cannot  make  something 
out  of  nothing;  but  it  is  an  enormously 
valuable  asset  to  an  individual  who 
has  in  him  the  necessary  raw  material. 
A  high  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  any 
nation  constitutes  an  indictment  of  its 
rulers  and  its  people.  It  is  symptom- 
atic of  many  things,  and  it  raises  a 
question  as  to  whether  there  is  not 
something  fundamentally  the  matter 
with  people  who  after  centuries  ha\'e 
failed  to  receive  from  their  rulers  the 
necessary  facilities  or  have  not  had  the 
desire  and  the  courage  to  take  for 
themselves  what  they  need. 

I  note  some  apprehension  in  this 
country  as  to  the  extent  to  which  we  are 
becoming  educated.  It  is  intimated 
that  we  are  becoming  overeducated, 
that  we  shall  have  nobody  left  to  do  the 
heavy  work  of  the  nation,  and  that  we 
must  constantly  recruit  our  population 
with  the  ignorant  labor  of  other  nations. 
A  committee  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association  recently  asserted  that  the 
educated  American  seeks  the  "white- 
collar"  end  of  the  professions  and  leaves 
the    country    dependent    upon    foreign 
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labor  to  wield  the  pick  and  the  shovel. 
The  Italian  Ministers  Association  of 
New  York  City  recently  announced  its 
opposition  to  literacy  tests  because  it 
believes  that  "illiterate  laborers  are  the 
best  laborers"  and  that  "objectionable 
characters  usually  have  some  educa- 
tion." This  is  significant  coming  from 
such  a  source. 

These  people  are  getting  more  out  of 
an  experience  than  there  is  in  it.  They 
show  an  undue  optimism  as  to  the  in- 
herent ability  of  tlie  masses  and  the 
wonders  which  education  can  work.  I 
suspect  that  we  are  in  no  danger  of 
having  a  population  of  tens  of  millions, 
each  individual  qualified  to  become  a 
captain  of  industry.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  such  views  and  arguments.  They 
are  as  old  as  slavery.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln exposed  their  fallacy  seventy-five 
years  ago  when  he  said: 

By  the  "mud-sill"  theory  it  is  assumed 
that  labor  and  education  are  incompatible, 
and  any  practical  combination  of  them 
impossible.  According  to  that  theory,  a 
blind  horse  upon  a  treadmill  is  a  perfect 
illustration  of  what  a  laborer  should  be — all 
the  better  for  beiug  blind,  that  he  may  not 
kick  understandiugly.  According  to  that 
theor3%  the  education  of  laborers  is  not  only 
useless  but  pernicious  and  dangerous.  In 
fact,  it  is,  in  some  sort,  deemed  a  mis- 
fortune that  laborers  should  have  heads  at 
all.  Those  same  heads  are  regarded  as 
explosive  materials,  only  to  be  safely  kept  in 
damp  places,  as  far  as  possible  from  that 
peculiar  sort  of  fire  which  ignites  them.  A 
Yankee  who  could  invent  a  strong-handed 
man  without  a  head  would  receive  the  ever- 
lasting gratitude  of  the  "  mud-sill "  advocates. 

But  free  labor  says,  "No."  Every  head 
should  be  cultivated  and  improved  by  what- 
ever will  add  to  its  capacity  for  performing 
its  charge.  In  one  word,  free  labor  insists  on 
universal  education. 

I  agree  with  Lincoln.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  surrender  my  most  cherished 
conviction  that  only  through  true  edu- 
cation may  the  masses  of  men  hope  to 
attain  higher  levels  of  right  living, 
eflSciency,   and   well-being,   and   demo- 


cratic institutions  be  assured  of 
stability  and  permanence.  "Educated 
mind  is  the  guardian  genius  of  the 
Republic."  The  people  of  a  nation  may 
be  badly  or  wrongly  educated,  but  they 
will  never  be  over-educated.  I  have 
known  men  who  were  wrongly  educated 
but  I  have  never  known  one  who  was 
over-educated.  I  am  willing  to  risk  the 
dangers  of  an  over-educated  nation  and 
to  take  the  chances  of  its  finding  a 
better  and  easier  way  if  necessary  to 
get  its  rough  work  done,  but  I  am  not 
willing  to  face  the  hazards  of  democracy 
based  on  hordes  of  ignorant  drudges.  I 
do  not  accept  the  view  that  a  nation  to 
be  prosperous  must  perpetuate  igno- 
rance: the  price  of  prosperity  would  be 
too  high.  Nor  do  I  assent  to  the  theory 
that  by  increasing  our  population  we 
can  more  easily  take  care  of  the  work  of 
the  nation.  More  people  do  not  mean 
less  work — just  the  reverse.  A  nation 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  on. 

It  is  simple  nonsense  to  say  that  we 
need  a  large  foreign  immigration  to 
secure  an  increase  in  the  number  of  our 
farmers  and  sustain  our  agricultural  life. 
In  the  first  place,  foreigners  as  a  rule  do 
not  go  to  the  farms.  Less  than  10  per 
cent  of  our  farmers  are  foreign  born  and 
less  tlian  10  per  cent  of  our  foreign  born 
are  farmers.  And  the  percentage  of 
foreign-born  farmers  was  less  in  1920 
than  it  was  in  1910. 

In  the  second  place,  we  do  not  now 
need  more  farmers.  Some  of  our  most 
acute  financial  and  economic  problems 
have  grown  out  of  the  fact  that  our 
farmers  are  producing  more  than  they 
can  market  at  profit.  There  is  an  ig- 
norant notion  that  there  can  be  an  un- 
limited number  of  farmers.  This  might 
be  true  if  every  farmer  produced  only 
what  he  consumed  and  was  self-sufiicient . 
But  to-day  the  farmer  produces  many 
times  what  he  consumes.  We  need 
just  as  many  farmers  as  will  produce 
what  the  market  will  take  at  a  price 
which  pays  them  to  produce  it,  and  no 
more.  Economic  forces  will  maintain 
in  the  long  run  a  proper  balance  between 
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our   urban    and    rural   population    and 
production. 

I  am  opposed,  therefore,  to  this 
nation's  admitting  rapidly  large  numbers 
of  people  from  the  illiterate  countries  of 
Europe,  not  merely  because  of  the 
educational  and  economic  burdens  which 
they  would  imj)ose,  but  also  because  of 
what  their  illiteracy  signifies:  it  sig- 
nifies a  fundamental  difference  of  ex- 
perience, of  attitude,  and  of  habits  of 
thought.  Such  people  are  different, 
and  if  we  admit  them  rapidly  in  great 
numbers  we  do  so  at  our  peril.  Even 
now  nearly  half  our  urban  population 
is  foreign  born  and  of  foreign -born  or 
mixed  parentage.  In  thirty-three  of  our 
largest  cities  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
population  belong  to  these  elements,  and 
three-quarters  of  tliat  of  New  York 
City.  Furthermore,  three-fourths  of  the 
foreign-born  ])opulation  are  urban,  and 
six  millions  of  them  are  from  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europe. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  tlie  fact  that 
powerful  forces  are  operating  in  all  parts 
of  Europe  which  will  effect  fundamental 
changes  and  im[)rovements.  I  liave 
never  been  and  am  not  now  pessimistic 
about  Europe.  I  have  never  thought 
that  European  civilization  was  going  to 
be  wiped  out.  European  civilization 
has  been  about  to  be  wiped  out  every  few 
generations  for  centuries.  It  should  have 
disappeared  when  Athens  fell,  when 
Rome  fell,  during  the  Hundred  Years' 
War,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and  in 
the  time  of  Napoleon;  but  it  did  not, 
and  the  student  of  history  knows  that 
the  process  has  been  one  of  evolution 
and  of  dispersion.  "The  thoughts  of 
men  are  widened  with  the  process  of 
the  sons." 

The  great  tragedy  through  which 
Europe  has  passed  will  not  be  without 
its  compensations.  Already  there  is 
much  light  in  Europe.  There  are  indi- 
cations everywhere  that  the  matter  of 
regard  for  the  average  man  has  been 
measurably  set  forward.  They  are 
found  not  only  in  programs  for  edu- 
cation   and    in    progress    toward   land 


ownership  by  the  masses,  but  also  in  a 
rapid  spread  of  liberal  institutions  and 
the  rule  of  the  people.  The  average  man 
in  Europe  is  coming  into  his  own. 

There  was  evidence  of  his  progress  in 
many  directions  before  1914.  Liberal 
groups  were  numerous  in  Central, 
Southern,  and  Eastern  Europe  before 
the  war,  but  they  were  obscured  and 
suppressed  by  weight  of  custom,  by 
medieval  institutions,  and  by  shrewdly 
devised  machinery.  Let  us  take  Prussia 
as  an  example.  Her  institutions  were 
the  embodiment  of  medievalism;  and 
she  ruled  Germany  and  dominated 
(Central  Europe.  Her  King  was  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  to  him  all  the 
Prussian  Ministers  were  responsible.  By 
him  the  composition  of  the  Upper  House 
of  the  Prussian  Diet  was  prescribed.  It 
was  medieval  and  archaic.  It  was  the 
stronghold  of  the  Junkers,  the  landed 
gentry,  and  the  big  industrialists.  It 
could  always  be  relied  upon  to  support 
the  King  in  any  reactionary  measures. 
The  Lower  House  was  scarcely  less  a 
citadel  of  conservatism  and  privilege. 
Its  members  were  chosen  indirectly  by 
electoral  colleges.  In  each  electoral 
district  all  the  voters  were  divided  into 
three  classes  according  to  the  taxes 
paid,  the  number  in  each  class  paying  a 
third  of  the  taxes  and  electing  a  third 
of  the  delegates.  In  most  cases  a  few  large 
landowners  and  industrialists  there- 
fore elected  two-thirds  of  the  delegates 
and  controlled  the  result.  The  masses 
of  the  people  had  no  "look-in."  It  is 
not  surprising  then  that  of  the  4*28 
members  elected  to  the  Lower  House  in 
the  last  election  before  the  war  316 
were  conservatives  and  reactionaries. 

Now  everything  is  changed.  The 
King-Emperor  is  gone;  Prussia  is  a 
Republic;  the  medieval  Upper  House 
has  disappeared;  all  privileges  and  ad- 
vantages of  birth,  caste,  and  creed  have 
been  abolished;  universal  direct  suffrage 
and  the  secret  ballot  have  been  estab- 
lished; and  of  the  459  members  of  the 
present  Lower  House  the  great  ma- 
jority are  liberals  and  radicals.     The 
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same  picture  holds  for  all  the  other 
German  States  and  for  Austria  and 
Roumania.  Even  Turkey  has  a  single 
popularly  elected  assembly;  and  Russia 
will  before  long  emerge  from  chaos  with 
improved  institutions  and  with  an 
opportunity  through  the  comhig  gener- 
ations for  her  people  to  show  whether 
they  can  be  ti'usted  with  freedom  and 
are  capable  of  self-government. 

In  Europe,  then,  the  people  are  more 
and  more  taking  control  of  their 
go^'ernments.  At  present  they  are  at 
least  nominally  in  control  except  in 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  The 
meaning  of  this  should  be  plain  to 
Americans.  It  was  expressed  recently 
by  Mr.  Elihu  Root  as  follows:  "When 
foreign  affairs  were  ruled  by  autocracies 
or  oligarchies  the  danger  of  war  was  in 
sinister  purpose.  When  foreign  affairs 
are  ruled  by  democracies  the  danger  of 
wars  will  be  in  mistaken  beliefs.  The 
world  will  be  the  gainer  by  the  change, 
for,  while  there  is  no  human  way  to 
prevent  a  king  from  having  a  bad  heart, 
there  is  a  human  way  to  prevent  a 
people  from  having  an  erroneous  opin- 
ion; that  way  is  to  furnish  the  whole 
people,  as  a  part  of  their  ordinary  edu- 
cation, with  correct  information  about 
their  relations  to  other  peoples,  about 
the  limitation  upon  their  own  rights, 
about  their  duties  to  respect  the  rights 
of  others,  about  what  has  happened  and 
is  hapj)ening  in  international  affairs,  and 
about  the  effects  upon  national  life  of 
the  things  that  are  done  or  refused  as 
between  nations;  so  that  the  people 
themselves  will  have  the  means  to  test 
misinformation  and  appeals  to  preju- 
dice   and    passion    based    upon   error." 

It  w^as  emphasized  by  the  late  Am- 
bassador Page  when  he  said:  ** Under 
no  other  system  (than  democratic)  can 
the  world  be  made  an  even  reasonably 
safe  place  to  live  in.  For  only  autoc- 
racies wage  aggressive  wars — aggres- 
sive autocracies,  especially  military 
autocracies,  must  be  softened  down  by 
peace  or  destroyed  by  war."  .  .  ."Kings 
and  privilege  mongers,  of  course,  have 


held  the  parts  of  the  world  separate  from 
one  another — they  fatten  on  provincial- 
ism, which  is  mistaken  for  patriotism." 
.  .  .  "We'd  forgotten  what  our  fore- 
fathers learned — the  deadly  dangers  of 
real  monarchs  and  of  castes  and  classes." 
These  ventures,  of  course,  may  fail. 
There  may  be  backsets.  Considering 
the  amazing  difficulties  under  which 
these  liberal  movements  were  launched 
and  with  which  they  have  been  con- 
tending, it  is  singular  that  they  \va.xe 
not  already  been  swamped.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  reactions  attempted 
have  not  succeeded.  That  there  may  be 
other  reactions  which  will  succeed  and 
persist  for  a  period,  the  course  of  history 
would  suggest.  Of  course,  at  best  the 
movement  toward  effective  popular 
government  w^ill  be  slow.  Historic 
processes  must  be  measured  in  gener- 
ations or  centuries.  x\s  to  whether  the 
German  people  in  particular,  if  they 
control  their  government,  will  main- 
tain a  higher  standard  of  governmental 
decency  and  international  seemliness 
there  may  be  some  doubt.  They  have 
not  yet  given  evidence  of  a  high  order 
of  political  instinct.  The  capacity  of 
those  in  power  for  doing  the  wrong 
thing  at  tlie  wrong  time,  for  doing  the 
obviously  stupid  thing,  seems  to  know 
no  limit;  and  apparently  they  do  not 
have  to  lal)or  to  do  it;  they  can  rely  on 
their  natural  impulse.  But  they  can  do 
no  worse  than  their  medieval  Junker 
predecessors,  and  it  may  turn  out  that 
they  will  do  much  better.  With  en- 
couragement and  support  they  and  the 
other  peoples  of  Central  Europe  who  are 
emerging  from  medievalism  may  ulti- 
mately develop  beneficent  arrangements 
and  practices.  Such  an  outcome  is  not 
beyond  the  bounds  of  probability. 

Is  not  this  nation  interested  in  their 
success?  Has  it  not  held  itself  out  as  the 
guiding  star  of  liberty?  Has  it  not  ex- 
pected that  its  example  might  in  time  be 
followed  by  the  nations  of  Eiu'ope? 
Has  it  not  longed  for  this  very  period  in 
Euro])e\s  history?  Can  it  afford  not  to 
understand  at  least  the  aspirations  of 
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the  people  of  these  nations  and  the 
happenings  there?  And  in  such  manner 
as  an  intelhgent  and  great  people  may 
finally  determine  upon,  may  it  not  give 
impetus  and  support  to  the  liberal 
movements  of  a  great  continent?  Giv- 
ing or  withholding  them  and  the 
manner  of  giving  them  are  matters  of 
serious  moment;  for  in  them  may  be 
involved  the  issues  of  peace  or  war. 

As  I  am  not  an  alarmist  about  Europe, 
so  I  am  not  a  j)essimist  about  the  United 
States.  I  assume  that  I  have  made 
that  plain.  The  United  States  is  cer- 
tainly the  strongest  nation  materially 
in  the  world.  In  spite  of  the  critics,  I 
believe  it  is  also  in  a  position  of  leader- 
ship in  all  the  fundamental  idealistic, 
moral,  and  spiritual  forces  which  make 
a  nation  great  and  constitute  a  worthy 
civilization.  It  seeks  as  its  highest  aim 
to  have  a  clean  national  household 
from  cellar  to  attic.  Its  paths  are  the 
paths  of  peace.  It  has  good  will  for  all 
peoples  and  its  charity  is  abounding. 
It  has  its  crudities,  but  they  are  the  in- 
cidents of  a  young  and  growing  democ- 
racy. Its  finer  flowers  are  yet  to  appear. 
But  it  does  hold  out  more  ho}je  for  the 
man  who  wishes  to  get  on  than  does 
any  other  nation.  It  seeks  to  give  each 
man  an  opportunity  to  make  the  most 
of    himself    and    the    best    use    of    his 


faculties;  and,  in  fuller  measure  than 
any  other,  it  assures  him  the  fruits  of 
his  labor.  The  rapidly  growing  owner- 
ship of  all  forms  of  property  by  the 
masses  and  the  widespread  well-being 
evidence  the  extent  of  its  realization  of 
its  jjurpose.  Here  the  proi)erty  of  the 
individual  is  protected  by  more  guar- 
antees than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
It  is  safeguarded  not  only  by  the  Con- 
stitution, by  statutes,  and  by  courts, 
but  also  by  the  wide  diffusion  of  wealth 
and  by  a  degree  of  economic  stability 
which  nations  in  Euroj)e  will  not  ap- 
proximate in  generations — and,  above 
all,  by  the  temper  and  spirit  of  our 
people.  The  United  States  is  to-day 
the  safest  investment  in  the  world. 

But  our  experiment  in  government 
by  all  the  people  is  unique.  It  is  the 
only  one  which  has  had  a  reasonable 
trial  to  date.  It  has  succeeded  so  far 
because  we  have  had  a  competent 
people.  It  will  continue  to  succeed 
provided  only  we  maintain  a  competent 
people.  And  if  our  gates  are  wide  open 
to  people  from  the  illiterate  countries 
of  Europe,  and  those  people  flock  here 
in  too  great  numbers  and  too  rapidly, 
we  may  find  ourselves  in  trouble.  The 
right  kind  of  people  can  run  any  sort  of 
government.  The  wrong  sort  of  people 
cannot  run  any  kind  of  government. 


The  Fish-Kite  Festival  at  Pekin 

BY  LAIRD  SHIELDS  GOLDSBOROUGH 

TWISTING  and  diving  the  fish-kites  play, 
Orange  and  crimson,  purple  and  gold. 
The  kites  and  the  laughing  crowds  are  gay, 
But  the  mandarin  nods.     He  is  old,  so  old. 


He  has  seen  the  fish-kites  fly  before. 

With  a  reed  to  prop  open  the  mouth  of  each, 

That  the  breeze  may  swell  them  with  windy  store, 
And  he  thinks  how  men  swallow  an  empty  speech. 
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THE  BOARDWALK,  ATLANTIC  CITY 


All  Things  Considered 


BY  ELAINE  STERNE  CARRINGTON 


ON  the  boardwalk  at  Atlantic  City 
is  a  slovenly  row  of  shops,  their 
clapboards  scratched,  their  paint  scraped 
off,  their  surface  smeared  with  rust 
stains.  In  one  of  these  Joe  Lusk  kept  a 
store.  On  the  sign  in  front  was  painted, 
*'  Sun-glasses — Postcards — Souvenirs  — 
Toys — Canes — Jewelry . '  * 

It  was  a  small  shop,  clean  as  a  whistle 
inside,  its  counters  of  cheap  jewelry  care- 
fully dusted,  its  two  long  center  tables 
arranged  to  best  display  dolls,  sand  toys, 
colored  balls,  shovels  and  pails,  picture 
books;  its  window  full  of  pennants,  fur- 
trimmed  moccasins,  shell  beads,  and 
leather  bags. 

Joe  took  a  great  pride  in  the  place,  but 
it  was  almost  too  much  for  him  to  handle 
alone.  He  was  no  longer  in  the  first  flush 
of  youth.  The  rheumatism  in  his  back 
was  bad.     He  thought  seriously  of  get- 


ting some  one  in  to  help  him,  some  one 
alert,  brisk,  young;  but  he  did  not.  He 
was  too  accustomed  to  hoarding  his 
earnings  against  rainy  days.  He  liked 
to  count  over  the  savings  he  kept  in  a 
black  safe  in  the  back  of  the  shop,  and 
dream  about  the  house  he  would  some 
day  buy  for  his  wife. 

He  and  Mina  lived  at  Barley's  Hotel 
on  Pacific  Avenue,  "open  all  year,  rooms 
a  dollar  a  day  and  up."  It  was  only  a 
short  w^alk  from  there  to  the  shop.  They 
had  been  at  Darley's  for  years.  He  had 
grown  fond  of  it.  It  was  like  a  big 
family.  The  Bowers  and  Fingles  and 
Karps  had  been  there  before  him.  They 
were  friendly,  good-natured  people,  and 
Mina  liked  to  gossip  to  the  wives  in  the 
daytime;  after  dinner  she  and  Joe 
would  go  up  to  their  room.  It  w^as 
small,  but  they  were  used  to  it  and  did 
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not  mind  the  torn  curtain  and  the 
stained  rug.  They  did  not  even  object 
to  the  double  bed  sagging  in  the  middle. 
The  only  ornament  in  the  room  was  a 
photograph  of  Belle,  Mina's  daughter  by 
her  first  marriage.  It  hung  in  a  large 
gilt  frame  on  the  wall. 

Sometimes,  when  out  of  a  job.  Belle 
came  down  from  New  York  to  visit 
them,  but  not  often.  She  was  vivid  and 
impudent  and  young.  She  wore  skirts 
to  her  knees  and  sheer  silk  stockings. 
She  had  a  collection  of  earrings  and 
chains  and  jangling  bracelets — red,  green, 
jet.  Her  yellow  hair  was  bobbed  and 
curled  to  make  a  hundred  tiny  ringlets, 
her  curved  lips  carmined.  She  was  pert 
to  everyone,  especially  Joe.  He  could 
never  think  of  any  answer  to  her  sallies. 

One  day  he  came  home  to  dinner  and 
Belle  was  there.  He  could  have  told  it 
without  seeing  her — Mina's  usually  list- 
less manner  was  so  full  of  eagerness.  She 
seemed  to  borrow  color  from  her  daugh- 
ter. Her  eyes  were  bright,  her  cheeks 
flushed.  She  had  on  a  silk  dress  she  had 
bought  when  she  was  married.  Joe  was 
glad  to  see  her  happy,  but  he  hoped 
Belle  would  not  stay  long.  He  put  the 
question  soon  enough. 

"When  does  Belle  have  to  go  back?" 

Mina's  eyes  glowed.  "You  won't  be- 
lieve it,  Joe,  but  she's  here  for  good." 

Joe  was  brushing  his  hair  in  front  of 
the  mirror  preparatory  to  going  down 
for  the  Wednesday  night  chicken-hash 
and  boiled  potatoes.  He  let  the  brush 
clatter  to  the  floor  as  he  whirled. 

"Forgood.^     For  good?'' 

Mina  nodded.  She  could  scarcely 
contain  her  joy. 

"She  didn't  like  her  job.  The  boss 
got  too  fresh.  She  wouldn't  stand  for  it. 
She  says  she's  heard  of  a  fine  one  down 
here  that  she  can  get.  She's  going 
around  to-morrow." 

"But  w^here's  she  going  to  stay?" 

"Here.     Right  here  with  us." 

It  seemed  she  was  installed  in  a  room 
across  the  hall.  Joe,  snifling  as  he  passed 
it  on  his  way  to  dinner,  already  detected 
her  pungent  perfume.    He  could  hear  her 


whistling  inside  as  she  moved  about.  He 
frowned  and  looked  at  the  sleeve  of  his 
shiny  coat.  She  was  sure  to  make  that 
coat  the  butt  of  a  jest  in  front  of  all 
creation.  He  went  heavily  down  the 
stairs. 

She  was  late.  The  news  had  spread 
around  Darley's  that  Miss  Belle  was 
back.  There  was  the  undercurrent  of 
excitement  of  a  crowd  awaiting  a  celeb- 
rity. He  heard  iVdolph  Fingle  whis- 
pering about  her  to  a  newcomer  at  the 
next  table.  Old  Pop  Karp,  who  dined 
alone  and  afterward  carried  a  tray  up  to 
his  wife,  was  pinching  his  necktie  into 
place  and  drawing  out  his  cuffs.  The 
Bowers  girls'  sharp  faces  were  sharper. 
They  hated  Belle  and  stiffened  percep- 
tibly as  she  appeared  in  the  doorway. 
Her  birdlike  glance  took  in  the  room — 
the  tribute  of  admiration.  It  seemed  to 
send  her  spirits  soaring.  She  nodded  to 
Mrs.  Darley  at  the  table  by  the  door. 

"Hello,  darling,  see  you  got  the  same 
potatoes  you  give  me  last  year.  I  re- 
member the  shape  of  them." 

She  entered  on  the  wave  of  laughter, 
followed  by  Mina,  a  glowing  acolyte  in 
the  wake  of  a  priestess.  Belle  patted 
Joe's  shoulder  with  her  pink-tipped 
hand. 

"Well,  Old  Joey,  where's  your  man- 
ners? In  New  York  they  pull  out  the 
chairs  for  the  ladies." 

He  flushed  angrily  and  waited  for 
them  to  seat  themselves.  Belle  dropped 
Hghtly  into  her  chair  like  a  butterfly 
settling  on  a  flower.  "Don't  get  up, 
though.  Mom's  been  telling  me  all 
about  your  rheumatics.  You're  getting 
anno  domini,  Joe.  How  do  you  like 
my  beads?    Ain't  they  chick?" 

She  held  out  a  string  of  roseleaf  pink 
ones  for  him  to  admire.  Then  before  he 
could  answer  she  waved  to  Pop  Karp. 

"HeUo,  Pop.  Everything  jake  with 
you?  Going  to  blow  me  to  the  movies 
agam.f^ 

She  greeted  half  a  dozen  friends  who 
called  to  her.  Joe  hitched  his  shoulders 
irritably.  He  caught  the  eyes  of  the 
younger  Bowers  girl.     He  thought  she 
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looked  sympathetically  at  him.  He  de- 
cided she  and  her  sister  were  the  only 
sensible  persons  in  the  room.  The  rest 
were  grinning  at  some  new  sally  of 
Belle's,  encouraging  her,  hanging  on  her 
replies.     Joe  broke  in  at  last. 

"Mama  says  you  got  a  job." 

Belle,  in  the  midst  of  describing  a 
party  she  had  been  on  with .  two  li^^e 
wires  from  New  York,  stopped  long 
enough  to  nod. 

"Yes,  sweetie,  I'm  going  to  manicure 
the  pickles  on  Heinz's  pier!" 

When  dinner  was  over  she  slipped  her 
arm  through  her  mother's. 

"Come  on,  mom,  let's  jazz  up  the 
boardwalk,  you  and  me."  She  looked 
back  over  her  shoulder  at  Joe.  "Stand 
still  a  minute,  Joe,  will  you,  and  leave 
me  see  have  I  got  any  powder  on.  That 
coat  of  yours  makes  a  swell  looking- 
glass."  It  had  come,  but  his  lips  found 
no  reply.  Hours  afterward  he  would 
think  of  one — burning,  withering;  but 
now  he  was  mute,  red  of  face,  helpless. 
Pop  Karp  behind  him  chuckled. 

"Some  baby!  Got  to  get  up  early  in 
the  morning  to  slip  anything  over  on 
her." 

Joe  went  slowly  to  his  room.  He 
found  Mina  putting  on  her  hat. 

"Will  you  go  too.^"  she  asked.  He 
shook  his  head.  She  was  bubbling  with 
eagerness.  "Belle  looks  fine,  don't  she.'^ 
You'd  think  she'd  be  run  down  the  way 
she  works  so  hard  and  long  hours,  but 
she's  put  on  flesh,  hasn't  she.^^  Now  that 
I  got  her  here  though,  I'll  see  she  don't 
stay  up  late  nights.  That's  what  makes 
lines.  If  she  gets  her  good  rest  she  ought 
to  keep  her  looks  for  another  twenty 
years." 

He  stretched  himself  on  the  bed.  At 
the  door  she  paused  and  said,  "Tired, 
Joe.^    Got  one  of  your  backaches?" 

He  shook  his  head.     "I'm  all  right." 

"Maybe  the  air  would  do  you  good." 

"No.     Going  to  bed." 

"If  you  like,  I  could  rub  your  back  a 
little  and  let  Belle  go  out  by  herself." 

"No.     You  go  along." 

"You   should   get   somebody   in   the 


store  to  help  you,  Joe.  It's  standing  on 
your  feet  all  day  does  you  up." 

"I  should  make  a  million  dollars  and 
retire." 

He  yawned,  pretending  great  weari- 
ness. She  hesitated  a  second,  then 
waved  to  him.    "Well,  bye-bye." 

She  was  gone.  He  rose  and  stared 
down  at  the  street  from  behind  the  lace 
curtain.  It  was  all  he  could  do  in  sum- 
mer to  get  Mina  to  walk  as^far  as  the 
ocean  front  and  back,  but  Belle  had  only 
to  beckon  .  .  . 

After  a  little  he  saw  Belle  and  her 
mother  emerge.  Belle  was  laughing  at 
something,  a  frosty  vapor  rising  from  lier 
lips.  Mina  joined  in.  He  never  made 
her  laugh  that  way.  He  moved  back  so 
they  would  not  see  him  and  watched 
them  out  of  sight.  When  he  turned 
Belle's  picture  mocked  him  from  the 
wall.  He  had  an  impulse  to  hang  it  face 
in.  He  smothered  the  impulse  and 
picked  up  the  evening  paper.  Mina  al- 
ways read  it  aloud  to  him.  Instead,  he 
read  it  to  himself.  Mina  found  him  with 
it  in  his  hand  when  she  came  home. 

At  the  end  of  two  wrecks  Belle  was 
still  without  work.  One  morning  Darley 
stopped  him  in  the  hall  and  whispered: 

"What  about  your  daughter's  board, 
Lusk?  I  sent  her  a  bill  but — "  and  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders.     Joe  saw  red. 

"  You  send  her  another.  Send  her  one 
every  day.  If  she  don't  pay  it,  put  her 
out.  I'm  not  supporting  her  yet.  Not 
so  you  can  notice  it." 

He  went  to  Mina  about  it. 

"She  owes  for  two  weeks.  She  ain't 
paid  a  cent  since  she  come  here.  What 
are  you  going  to  do?  What's  she  going 
to  do?  You  don't  expect  me  to  pay  it, 
do  you?" 

Mina's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"Oh,  Joe,  the  child  has  had  such  a 
hard  time." 

"  Hard  time?  Lying  in  bed  until  noon 
every  day  and  out  every  night  with 
boardwalk  loafers?" 

"You  don't  know  how  she's  tried  to 
find  work." 
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"She  wasn't  trying  much  yesterday. 
I  seen  her  coming  off  the  dancing  pa- 
vihon  with  one  of  them.  She  don't  want 
to  work.  All  she  wants  to  do  is  to  gad 
up  and  down  the  boardwalk  and  show 
herself  off — that's  all  she  wants  to  do — 
she—" 

"Oh,  that  ain't  so,  Joe.    I  tell  you—" 

"I'll  show  you  whether  it's  so  or  not. 
I  can  get  her  a  job.  I'll  call  her  bluff. 
I'll  show  you  all  she's  here  for  is  a  good 
time." 

"You  wouldn't  say  that  if  she  was 
your  own  daughter.  You  forget  she's 
my—" 

"I  don't  forget  I'm  expected  to  pay 
her  board  bill." 

"You  don't  need  to  pay  that.  I  got 
a  little  saved  up." 

"Yes,  and  you'd  take  every  penny 
you  got  to  blow  in  on  her." 

"That's  my  pleasure.  I'm  not  asking 
no  favors  of  you." 

He  stared  at  her.  This  was  Mina. 
This  woman  with  a  hard,  fluslied  face. 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"I  don't  want  to  fight  no  fight  with 
you.  She's  your  daughter.  You  can't 
see  wrong  in  her.  Well,  maybe  there 
ain't  none.  I'll  pay  the  bill  this  time. 
You  save  what  you  got." 

He  saw  her  face  soften  and  her  lips 
tremble.     She  took  a  step  toward  him. 


"Joe,  it  ain't  like  us  to  have  words. 
It  seems  a  stranger  talks  to  me  and  not 
you.  I  get  so  mad  my  mouth  goes 
faster  than  I  want  it  to.  You  been  so 
good  to  me,  Joe,  and  to  Belle,  too.  It's 
only  when  you  call  her  names  I  get  mad. 
You  could  call  me  what  you  like.  I  al- 
most wish  you  would.  You  been  so  good 
to  me.  I  don't  forget  easy  how  Belle's 
father  treated  me.  Dirt.  That's  what 
I  was.     Dirt." 

She  was  crying,  her  hands  over  her 
face.    He  patted  her  shoulder. 

"You  forget  about  Belle's  father. 
He's  dead  and  I'm  alive.  You  forget 
about  him." 

When  Joe  came  home  next  evening  he 
had  news.  He  called  to  Mina  from  the 
top  of  the  stairs, 

"Mina,  Mina,  where's  Belle.^  I  got  a 
fine  place  for  her." 

Mina  came  to  her  door. 

"Not  so  loud,  Joe.  Do  you  want 
everybody  in  Darley's  to  hear  you?" 

"What  do  I  care.^  It's  a  fine  place  in 
a  big  hotel.    When  I  tell  her — " 

"She  ain't  home.  She  went  out  to 
look  for  something  herself." 

"Well,  she's  through  looking  now.  I 
ran  into  Bachmann  at  lunch.  You  know 
Bachmann,  he's  head  porter  at  the 
Savoy.    I  stopped  him  and  I  says,  '  Say, 
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do  you  know  of  any  swell  job  for  my 
wife's  girl?'  He  asked  me  liow  old  was 
she  and  then  he  says  there's  a  lady  in 
the  hat  store  under  the  hotel  wants 
somebody  to  help  her  and  asked  him 
did  he  know  of  anyone.  Belle  can 
go  there  to-morrow  morning  and  get 
work." 

Mina's  face  reflected  his  pleasure. 

"That's  just  like  you,  Joe,  to  fix 
everything." 

She  smiled  up  at  him.  He  was  very 
glad.  He  wanted  to  keep  the  smile 
there.    He  burst  out  impulsively, 

"Let's  you  and  me  go  somewheres  for 
dinner.    What  do  you  say.^" 

"Oh,  not  to-night.    I  told  Belle—" 

"Never  mind  what  you  told  Belle.  I 
want  to  blow  you  to  a  big  dinner  and 
maybe  the  movies  after." 

She  hesitated,  then  nodded  quickly. 
"All  right.     I  win." 

They  passed  down  Darley's  steep 
flight  of  steps  into  the  crisp  cold  of  a 
winter's  evening.  It  had  begun  to  snow, 
soft  little  flakes  melting  as  they  touched 
the  ground.  Joe  took  Mina's  arm.  It 
seemed  to  him,  now  that  the  elation  had 
left  her  face,  she  looked  tired.  He  felt 
a  sudden  tightening  in  his  throat. 

"Makes  me  hungry,  this  cold,"  he 
said,  brushing  the  flakes  from  his  eyes. 
She  nodded. 

"Me  too.    I  get  sick  of  Darley's." 

"We  ought  to  go  out  oftener." 

"And  pay  board  at  Darley's  too? 
What  for?" 

He  laughed.  "Nobody  can  say  you 
don't  make  every  penny  count,  Mina." 

"Why  wouldn't  I?  You  work  hard 
enough  for  'em,  don't  you?" 

He  warmed  under  her  praise.  It  was 
like  old  times.  They  walked  along  in 
silence,  past  a  row  of  boarded-up  houses. 
Their  neat  contour  caught  his  eye  and 
delighted  him;  their  row  of  little  steps, 
their  wide  porches,  their  overhanging 
eaves. 

"Some  day  we'll  have  a  house  like 
these  ones." 

Mina  nodded.  He  went  on  musingly, 
"A  nice  house,  hev?  where  we  can  sit 


in  front  of  our  own  fire — no  gas  logs, 
neither." 

Mina  added,  "I'll  have  a  kitchen  and 
a  girl  to  cook  for  us  like  I'll  show  her  to. 
I  ain't  forgot  how  to  make  beef  stew  so's 
it  melts  in  your  mouth,  no,  nor  rhubarb 
pie." 

"It's  a  dining  room  I  want.  No 
people  yelling  about  the  food,  nobody 
sticking  their  noses  into  your  business, 
no  tables  to  bump  into  but  your  own, 
no  faces  to  look  at  but  yours." 

"And  Belle's,"  she  put  in  softly. 

He  straightened  up.  "Always  Belle. 
Couldn't  you  never  leave  her  out  for 
once?" 

"How,  Joe?    Ain't  she  mine?" 

They  entered  Louis'  Submarine  Grill, 
stamping  the  snow  from  their  feet,  pat- 
ting it  from  their  shoulders.  The  big 
room,  ablaze  with  lights,  was  filled  with 
people.  They  were  led  to  a  table  near 
the  dancing  platform. 

Mina  said,  "It's  nice  here,"  and  set- 
tled back  in  her  chair.  Joe  looked 
around  him.    "Why,  there's  Belle!" 

Mina  whirled  and  he  pointed  to  the 
platform.  In  the  embrace  of  a  tall, 
stoop-shouldered  youth  was  her  daugh- 
ter, her  cheek  against  his,  her  slim  body 
clasped  tightly,  her  eyes  half  closed. 

"Doing  some  fancy  dancing,  ain't  she?" 

Mina  flushed.  "They  all  do  it  that 
way  nowadays.    That's  nothing." 

She  noted  with  a  throb  of  pride  Belle's 
slenderness,  her  grace,  her  beauty. 
When  she  disappeared  amid  the  mass  of 
moving  figures  Mina  waited  breathless 
for  her  to  emerge  again,  watching  with 
a  rapt  expression  her  own  creation. 

"She  ain't  particular  about  her  part- 
ner, is  she?" 

Mina  bridled.  "What's  wrong  with 
him?" 

"Oh,  not  so  much,  only  I  seen  him 
around  quite  a  lot.  Benny's  his  name. 
Sometimes  he  works  at  Wittner's,  the 
salt-water  taffy  place;  mostly  he  shoots 
pool  over  at  Bill's." 

"What  if  he  does?  That  don't  prove 
nothing  against  him,  does  it?" 
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"No.    Only  he's  not  much." 

The  music  stopped.  Belle  looked  up 
at  her  partner  with  shining  eyes  as  he 
clapped  thunderously.  She  pirouetted 
on  her  toes,  light  as  thistledown,  im- 
patient, eager.  The  music  started  again, 
he  caught  her  to  him.  It  seemed  to 
Mina  that  they  moved  like  reeds  before 
the  wind,  backward,  forward,  sideways; 
Belle's  short  skirts,  shorter  at  a  sudden 
dip,  her  heels  never  touching  the  floor, 

"Ain't  it  wonderful,  though,  that  my 

child  could  dance  so.^"     Mina  sighed. 

"How  does  she  ever  learn  them  steps — 

all  the  time  new  ones,  and  she  don't 

I    worry,  look  how  she's  laughing." 

She  was,  her  little  blond  head  tilted 
back,  her  lips  provokingly  near  her 
partner's. 

"I  seen  them  on  the  stage  that  good, 
but  never  on  the  floor." 

The  music  stopped,  Belle's  partner 
whirled  her  round  so  suddenly  that  her 
feet  left  the  ground,  then  he  set  her 
down.  She  turned  her  face  toward  the 
table  at  which  Mina  sat,  then  she 
jerked  his  elbow  and  pointed  to  her. 

"There's  mama,"  she  said,  "and  Joey." 

She  came  toward  them,  fanning  her- 
self with  her  hand.  Benny  followed. 
She  stopped  beside  Joe. 

"Well,  old  Pippin,  what  ever  made 
you  loosen  up  enough  to  blow  her  to  a 
feed?" 

He  felt  his  face  redden.  Mina  pro- 
tested quickly. 

"It's  me  that  won't  ever  go  out. 
Belle;    Joe — he's  always  asking  me." 

"Go  on,"  she  teased,  "he'll  squeeze  a 
penny  till  the  Injin  does  a  back  flop  to 
get  his  breath." 

Mina  said,  "I  don't  know  your  young 
man.  Belle." 

And  Belle  pulled  him  forward,  "It's 
only  Benny.    You  don't  miss  much." 

Benny  grinned  at  this,  but  added 
nothing.  He  was  a  light-haired,  light- 
eyed  boy,  slouching  loosely  behind  her, 
his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

Mina  patted  the  chair  beside  her. 
"Sit  do^m  and  get  your  breath.  I  got 
something  to  tell  you." 


"Can't.  We  got  a  heavy  date  some- 
wheres  at  nine." 

"But  I  got  news  for  you — good 
news." 

"Joe's  bought  a  battleship  out  of  his 
savings  to  take  me  on  a  trip." 

"No,  no.  But  he's  done  something 
for  you.  It's  a  job.  You  can  start  in 
to-morrow." 

"Who  can .^" 

"You  can.    It's  in  a  hat  store." 

"Not  for  little  Eva.  Think  I'd  sell 
back  of  a  counter.^" 

"See,"  said  Joe,  "didn't  I  tell  you.^ 
See.?" 

Belle  turned  on  him.  "Who  asked 
you  to  rustle  a  job  for  me?" 

Mina  trembled.  "I  told  him  to,"  she 
said.  "  I  told  him  how  you  tried  so  hard 
to  find  work — "  She  stopped.  Belle 
looked  at  her  insolently  through  her 
lashes. 

"You  did,  hey?  Well,  lay  off  it  then. 
When  I  get  a  job  I  won't  have  to  thank 
Joe  for  it." 

He  was  savage  at  her  tone.  "See? 
What  did  I  tell  you— what  did  I  tell 
you? 

"What  did  you  tell  her?  Go  ahead 
and  say  it,  why  don't  you?  You're  al- 
ways trying  to  set  her  against  me.  Don't 
I  know  it?  Sure,  I  do.  What  do  I  care? 
I  ain't  beholden  to  you  for  nothing." 

"Belle,  Belle,"  Mina's  voice  pleaded. 
"Don't  talk  to  Joe  so,  and  him  so  good 
to  you — " 

"Good?  Him?  Don't  make  me 
laugh !  He'd  like  it  if  you  never  set  eyes 
on  me  again." 

"Sure  I  would.    I'd  like  it  fine!" 

"See,  what'dltellyou?" 

Mina  was  crying,  "Oh,  that  you 
should  shame  me  here  in  front  of 
strangers!" 

Joe  broke  in,  "You  go  along  now  with 
your  Benny.  It  don't  do  your  mother 
no  good  to  get  all  worked  up  like  this." 

Belle  tossed  her  head.  "I'll  go  all 
right,  but  not  because  you  asked  me  to. 
Come  on,  Benny." 

Mina  struggled  to  control  her  tears. 
"You   won't    be   out   late.    Belle,   you 
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won't  keep  up  dancing  all  night  like  you 
did  .  .  ." 

Belle  moved  away  without  answering. 
Mina  caught  her  breath  sharply.  "You 
shouldn't  have  spoke  to  her  that  way, 
Joe." 

"7  shouldn't  have .^" 
*'No.     It  only  gets  her  mad  to  have 
you  boss  her  around  and  she  talks  with- 
out thinking." 

"If  you'd  bossed  her  around  a  little 
more  yourself,  maybe  she'd  think  once 
in  a  while." 

"She  won't  take  it  from  you,  Joe,  not 
being  her  father." 

"  She  won't  take  it  from  no  one.  She's 
no  good." 

Mina  rose  and  gathered  up  her  wraps. 
She  jerked  her  arm  into  her  coat,  but  he 
sprang  up  and  laid  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder: 

"Sit  down.     Listen.     I  won't  say  no 

more,    only   don't   get   sore.      I   didn't 

mean  nothing.    You  stay  here  now  and 

let  me  eat  in  peace.    I  got 

some  rights." 

y"  She  wavered,  the  tears  in 

her  eyes.     Then  she  sank  in 

the  seat.     "I  don't    know 

what  gets  into  the  both   of 

you,"   she   sighed.     "You're 

just  like  cat  and   dog.     She 


MINA    ALWAYS    READ    THE    PAPER    ALOUD    TO    HIM. 
INSTEAD,    HE    NOW    READ    IT    TO    HIxMSELF 


shouldn't  talk  to  you  like  she  does,  Joe, 
I  know  that,  but  she  don't  mean  a 
thing  by  it.  Honest.  Underneath  she's 
as  good  as  gold." 

When  they  started  home  it  had 
stopped  snowing  and  had  grown  much 
colder,  sharp,  bracing.  Joe  felt  his 
spirits  leap  suddenly.  He  felt  reckless, 
sparkling,  jubilant.  He  wished  he  could 
find  Avords  to  express  his  animation.  He 
could  spar  with  Belle  now.  He  could 
rej^ly  to  her  thrusts.  He  drank  the  cold 
air  into  his  lungs. 

Mina  plowed  along  beside  him,  her 
chin  buried  in  the  collar  of  her  coat,  her 
shoulders  curved  over.  He  was  sorry  for 
her  because  she  could  not  feel  the  glad- 
ness he  felt.  He  had  been  as  tired  as  she 
before  dinner,  but  not  now.  Not  now. 
The  little  row  of  houses  that  had  first 
caught  his  eye  loomed  up.  They  gave 
him  an  inspiration. 

"Mina,  let's  buy  a  house." 
She  turned  her  face,  pinched  with  cold, 
toward  him.    Her  nose  was  red,  her  eyes 
half  shut. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  Joe.^ 

You  walk  so  fast  I  can't  get  my  breath." 

"Do  I.^    That's  because  I  feel  good. 

I  feel  fine.     I  want  a  house,  Mina,  and 

so  do  you.     We  always  talk  about  it, 

but  we   don't   never  get  it. 

Time    goes   on   and  we   get 

older.    W' hy  not  buy  it  now  .^ ' ' 

She   stared    at    him,   then 

shook  her  head.     "You  act 

like  you're  crazy." 

He  laughed.  "I  ain't. 
But  it  come  over  me  to-night 
that  we  don't  half  live.  We 
got  a  little  money  saved  up." 
His  eyes  caressed  the  row 
of  frame  cottages. 

"It's  what  we  need.  It'll 
give  you  something  to  do  all 
day  besides  talk  to  a  lot  of 
old  hens.  It'll  give  me  some- 
thing to  do  at  night  besides 
go  to  my  room  and  read." 
"Andif  Belle  comes—" 
"  Let  her.    What  do  I  care  ? 
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Vhat's  mine  is  yours  and  what's  yours  is 
line.    Mina,  will  you  look  to-morrow?" 
She  nodded.     Her  eyes  reflected  his 
agerness. 

Miua  stopped  into  the  store  next  day, 
Ind  waited  until  he  had  tied  up  a  pack- 
ge  for  a  customer.  She  dropped  into 
he  chair  he  placed  beside  the  counter. 

*'I  met  Mrs.  Darley  just  as  I  was  go- 
ng out  and  I  told  lier  maybe  she  could 
lave  our  room.  You  could  have 
:nocked  her  down  with  a  feather.  '  You 
riove?'   she   says,    'I'd   sooner   believe 

was  going  myself.'  Then  I  told 
ler  about  the  house.  It'll  be  all  over 
Parley's  by  to-night." 

He  had  never  seen  her  so  happy, 
k^ears  seemed  to  have  rolled  from  her 
lioulders.     She  went  on: 

'Belle's  coming  back  here  for  me 
ifter  she  goes  to  the  hotel.  She  says 
he'll  take  the  i)lace  and  try  it.  I  knew 
;he  didn't  mean  nothing  last  night.  She 
vas  only  showing  off  in  front  of  her 
^oung  man." 

She  rose  to  her  feet.  "I'll  go  look  at 
:he  house,  Joe.  If  Belle  gets  here  be- 
'ore  I'm  back,  tell  her  to  wait." 

He  went  to  the  door  with  her.  He 
;vanted  to  watch  her  as  she  walked 
iway  from  him,  to  marvel  at  the  alacrity 
vvitli  which  she  moved.  It  was  a  miracle. 
N^othing  less.  It  w^as  what  she  had  al- 
»vays  needed — some  purpose — some  plan. 

He  o})ened  the  safe.  He  wanted  to 
feel  the  money  between  his  fingers,  the 
power  which  would  grant  his  wish  and 
hers.  He  could  see  the  street  door  from 
where  he  sat  in  the  black  recess.  No  one 
entered.  It  was  very  still.  He  lifted  the 
bills  and  weighed  them  in  his  palm. 

'*Ten,  twenty,  thirty,  thirty-three, 
thirty-eight.  .  .\" 

He  laid  one  pile  aside  and  began  on 
the  next.  Suddenly  the  sunshine  was 
blotted  out.  He  looked  up  startled.  It 
was  Belle.     She  advanced  toward  him. 

"Hello,  Rockefeller,  where'd  the  loot 
drop  from.^" 

He  thrust  the  money  back  in  the  safe. 
She  was  silent,  but  he  knew  she  was 
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watching  him  from  beneath  the  droop- 
ing brim  of  her  hat. 

"Your  mother  said  for  you  to  wait 
here." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  wan- 
dered out  into  the  store.  He  followed 
her. 

"Do  you  start  in  to-morrow.^" 

She  shook  her  head.  "Nope.  Some- 
body gyped  me  out  of  the  job.  Got 
there  first." 

"But  Bachmann  told  me — " 

"Well,  I  don't  care  what  Bachmann 
told  you.    It's  all  off." 

She  stretched  her  arms  above  her 
head  and  yawned.  "Back  to  Broadway 
for  mine.  I'm  sick  of  this  dump, 
anyhow.     Dead  as  a  doornail." 

He  tried  .to  hide  his  relief.  ...  A 
little  house  for  two.  .  .  .  She  went  on, 
"I  guess  I'll  go  to-day.  What's  the  use 
in  waiting.^  I  got  a  letter  from  a  friend 
of  mine  this  morning.  Says  to  beat  it 
back  on  the  double  quick.  I'd  better 
see  what's  on  her  chest." 

He  warmed  to  her.  Soon  she  would 
be  gone.  ...  A  little  house.  ...  It 
ran  through  his  head  like  a  refrain. 

She  leaned  against  the  counter,  indo- 
lent, graceful,  aloof.  At  that  moment 
Mina  entered.    She  called  out  to  them: 

"You  should  have  seen  the  house  I've 
been  to  look  at.  What  a  house!  Gas 
stoves  and  white  washtubs  and  a  little 
room  all  glass  where  you  can  eat  your 
breakfast." 

Joe  came  forward.  He  braced  him- 
self for  what  he  was  going  to  say.  "All 
right,  Mina.  You  tell  Belle  about  it 
quick.    She's  gotta  catch  a  train  and —  " 

"Catch  a  train!"  The  hght  died  out 
of  Mina's  face. 

"I'm  going  back  to  New  York,"  said 
Belle  briefly. 

"Back  to  New  York.^     Now?" 

"Oh,  I'm  no  small-town  hick.  I  like 
the  bright  lights.  Besides,  I  can't  get 
a  job  here." 

"But  Bachmann — " 

"He's  cuckoo." 

Joe  interposed,  "The  place  is  gone, 
Mina,  and  Belle  thinks—" 
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She  turned  on  him.  "  What  do  I  care 
what  she  thinks?  She'll  stay  here. 
What  pleasure  would  I  get  out  of  a 
house  if  she  was  to  go  back  to  the  city 
and  maybe  a  little  room  on  a  shaft? 
She  says  she's  here  to  stay.  She's  going 
to  stay.  Maybe  she  didn't  get  a  job  to- 
day. All  right  then,  she'll  get  one 
to-morrow." 

''But  Belle  don't  like  it  here,  she—" 

"She  likes  it  if  she's  got  work.  ^  No- 
body don't  like  it  when  there  ain't  no 
money  coming  in.  You  found  her  a  job 
yesterday.  You  can  find  her  another 
one  to-morrow." 

Belle  shook  her  head.  "I  wouldn't 
take  a  place  here  if  it  was  handed  to  me 
on  a  silver  plate.  I  got  some  things  in 
sight.  One  or  two  parties'U  help  me  out 
when  I  get  back.    I  should  worry." 

Mina's  face  grew  white.  "But  you 
came  here  for  good." 

Belle  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "I've 
changed  my  mind." 

The  tears  rolled  down  Mina's  cheeks. 
Joe  clenched  his  hands  until  the  nails 
cut  into  the  flesh. 

"  Listen,  Mina,  if  Belle  wants  to  go —  " 

Mina  whirled  on  him.  "  Yes,  and  you 
want  her  to,  don't  you?  How  do  I  know 
what  you've  been  saying  to  her  while  I 
been  out?  I  find  her  here  when  I  come 
back  ready  to  leave.  You  want  her  to  go. 
All  right,  then — if  she  goes,  I  go  too." 

Joe  stared  at  her.  "Say,  what's  the 
matter  with  you,  Mina,  are  you  crazy? 
Is  this  the  first  time  she's  left  you? 
What  do  you  act  up  so  now  for?" 

"Sure,  she's  gone  before  and  every 
time  it  cuts  the  heart  out  of  me.  Al- 
ways I  am  worrying  for  fear  she  is  sick 
or  run  over.  Always  I  am  afraid  she 
does  not  eat  enough,  or  wishing  she 
would  write  to  me.  It's  like  part  of  me 
is  here  and  part  wherever  she  goes. 
That's  what  you  get  for  being  a  mother. 
Always  there  are  two  people — yourself 
and  your  child." 

Belle's  cool  voice  broke  in,  "Say, 
mom,  cut  the  comedy.  If  you  feel  that 
way  about  it  I'll  stick  around  awhile. 
But  I  got  to  get  some  work.    If  only  .  .  . 


Say,  maybe  Joe  would  give  me  a  job 
right  here  in  the  store.  That  would  suit 
me  right  down  to  the  ground.  I  kind  of 
think  I'd  like  to  handle  this  line.  How 
about  it?" 

Mina  answered  for  him.  "Joe,  Joe, 
do  you  hear  what  she  says?  She  ain't 
going!  She  don't  want  that  I  should 
worry  my  life  away.  She'll  stay  and 
work  in  the  store.  Just  when  you  need 
somebody.  Just  when  I  tbld  you  to  get 
a  helper." 

Looking  from  one  to  the  other,  Joe 
was  conscious  of  being  trapped. 

"I  don't  need  nobody,"  he  said  in  a 
low  voice. 

"All  right."  Belle  was  pulling  on  her 
gloves.  "Then  I'm  off.  And  that's 
final."  She  stopped  and  planted  her 
hands  on  the  counter  and  leaned  her 
lithe  body  toward  him.  "I  suppose  I'm 
not  tony  enough  to  wait  on  your  swell 
customers.  Is  that  it?  Well,  on  the 
level,  do  you  think  I'd  work  in  this 
one-horse  joint  if  it  wasn't  for  mama? 
I  would  not!'* 

Mina  turned  to  Joe  imploringly. 
"Will  you  let  her  go?  Will  you  send 
her  away  when  you  know  how  I  feel? 
Why  don't  you  speak  to  her,  Joe?  Why 
don't  you  tell  her  you  will  try  her  out? 
Can't  you  do  that  much?" 

He  protested  weakly: 

"It  don't  do  for  relations  to  work 
together." 

"Have  I  ever  asked  anything  of  you, 
Joe?  Have  I  ever  said  you  should  do 
this  or  do  that?  But  now  I  ask  you,  I 
beg  you  to  give  her  a  chance.  You'll 
see  how  she'll  build  the  business  up." 

"It  don't  need  building  up." 

"How  she'll  bring  in  big  trade.  She's 
smart,  she  is.  Maybe  soon  we  could 
have  a  bigger  store." 

Joe  looked  at  the  neat  shelves  lovingly. 

"I  don't  want  no  bigger." 

"Please,  Joe,  to  make  me  happy." 

He  wavered,  his  eyes  fixed  miserably 
on  the  ceiling. 

"To  please  me,  Joe." 

He  turned  from  them  impatiently. 
"All  right.    Have  it  your  waj^" 


AIN  T    IT    WONDERFUL   THAT   MY   CHILD    COULD    DANCE    SO.'' 


They  went  out  together  and  he  was 
left  alone.  He  did  not  get  to  Barley's 
until  dinner  was  almost  over.  He  ate  by 
himself,  staring  down  at  his  plate,  leav- 
ing the  food  untouched  until  it  was  cold. 

A  change  came  over  Joe.  Mina  took 
him  to  task. 

"Why  don't  you  talk  no  more?  Why 
don't  you  tell  me  how  Belle  gets  oiLf^ 
Why  can't  you  say  nothing,  only  pull  a 
long  face?" 

He  did  not  answer.  To  the  guests  at 
Barley's  he  was  taciturn.  He  ate  his 
breakfast  at  a  lunch  counter.  From 
dinner  he  went  straight  to  his  room. 
From  Belle  she  could  learn  nothing. 
Two  weeks  in  the  store  brought  the 
same  reply  from  her,  "Oh,  it's  all  right." 

Mina  tried  again.     "Why  do  you  sit 


there,  Joe,  like  you're  dumb?  I  should 
think  with  a  helper  you  wouldn't  be  so 
tired  at  nights." 

"Helper!"  the  word  in  all  its  bitter- 
ness, escaped  him.    She  did  not  miss  it. 

"What's  the  matter?  Bon't  she 
learn  right?  Remember  it's  a  new  line 
for  her.     It  takes  time." 

"Sure,"  he  said,  untying  his  shoe.  As 
he  bent  down  she  noticed  how  gray  his 
hair  was,  how  weary  he  seemed.  She 
was  alarmed  and  shaken.  She  caught 
his  arm. 

"Listen,  Joe,  I  got  a  right  to  know 
what  goes  on." 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  minute  without 
answering.  Then  he  bent  down  to  his 
other  shoe. 

"Every  time  I  get  a  knot  in  here  it 
won't  untie." 
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Her  patience  was  tried.  Slie  snapped 
out,  "Does  Belle  do  good?" 

"  She's  your  daughter.  Why  shouldn't 
she.^" 

"Yes,  but  for  what  you  pay  her  could 
you  get  any  better  .f^" 

"How  do  I  know.^    I  ain't  tried." 

"She's  there  all  day  long,  ain't  she?" 

He  hesitated,  fumbling  at  the  laces. 
"Yes.    Yes.    She's  there." 

"  She  waits  on  customers  and  dusts  the 
shelves  and  puts  the  goods  away,  don't 
she?" 

He  faced  her.  "Why  do  you  ask  me 
all  these  questions?" 

"  Why  shouldn't  I?  Ain't  it  my  child? 
Don't  I  want  to  know  how  she  gets  on? 
Ain't  it  natural  I'd  ask  you?" 

"Why  don't  you  ask  her?" 

Next  morning  Mina  entered  the 
store.  She  came  in  so  quietly  he  did 
not  hear  her.  He  was  reaching  up  on 
a  shelf  and  when  he  turned  round  she 
was  there. 

"Hello,"  he  said,  "what's  the  matter 
with  you?" 

"Where's  Belle?" 

He  hesitated.    "How  do  I  know?" 

"Did  she  go  out?" 

"She  ain't  been  in  yet." 

"It's  eleven  o'clock." 

"Yes." 

Mina's  voice  was  very  gentle.  "Some- 
times she  don't  get  here  until  eleven?" 

"Sometimes." 

"But  slie  leaves  the  house  early 
enough." 

He  was  silent.  She  continued,  "And 
you  didn't  say  nothing?" 

"No.     I  didn't." 

Mina's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "It 
ain't  right." 

She  stood  beside  the  counter,  her  face 
flushed.    He  laid  his  hand  over  hers. 

"Don't  you  worry,  Mina.  It's  all 
right.  She  don't  like  it  in  the  store. 
There  ain't  much  to  do.  What  if  she 
goes  out  sometimes?  I  don't  say 
nothing." 

She  shook  her  head.  "You  pay  her 
for  her  time.     It  belongs  to  you.     She 


thinks  she  can  make  an  easy  mark  ol 
you.     I  won't  have  it." 

He  smiled  at  her.  "Nobody  don't 
make  a  easy  mark  of  me.  Don't  you 
fret  none  about  that." 

Mina  went  home.  In  the  afternoon 
she  entered  Belle's  room  and  waited  for 
her.  Sheer  pink  lingerie  was  piled  on  the 
chairs.  A  Japanese  kimono  embroidered 
with  scarlet  flowers  lay  on  the  floor.  Be- 
side it  was  a  satin  bed-slipper.  ]\Iina 
found  its  mate  under  the  bureau.  M 
dress  that  needed  mending  hung  over  the' 
foot  of  the  bed.  In  sj)ite  of  the  room'j' 
disorder,  Mina  felt  its  charm.  It  nevei 
failed  to  stir  her.  Belle  had  hung  gaj^^ 
chintz  curtains  over  the  windows.  She 
had  made  a  bureau  cover  of  the  piece 
that  remained.  She  had  bought  a  cheaj 
grass  rug  for  the  floor.  Her  perfume 
clung  to  two  tiny  lace  pillows  on  the  bed 
They  were  rumpled  as  though  her  heac 
hael  just  left  them.  Mina  smoothee 
them  out  tenderly. 

On  the  bureau  were  photographs  ol 
youths,  three  of  them,  and  in  the  mirroi 
was  stuck  a  postcard  showing  Belle  ane 
Benny  in  a  wheel  chair.  Mina  studiec 
it  closely.  She  thought  it  was  very 
lovely.  Belle's  bobbed  hair  caught  th( 
sunlight  like  a  halo  and  she  was  smilin< 
up  at  Benny.  W^ith  a  sudden  impulse 
Mina  tucked  it  into  her  blouse. 

At  five  o'clock  Belle  came  in.  She  hac 
on  a  black  hat  that  Mina  had  never  seen 
It  set  off  her  face  perfectly.  Something 
in  its  tilt  added  piquancy.  Mina  deter 
mined  to  ignore  the  hat. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you,"  she  said. 

Belle  regarded  her  for  an  instant,  thei 
crossed  to  the  bureau,  preening  in  fron 
of  the  glass,  drawing  the  brim  farthe 
down  over  her  eyes,  trying  the  effect  o 
rolling  it  up  in  front. 

"I  went' to  the  store  to-day." 

Belle  tossed  off  her  seal  coat  an( 
rummaged  in  the  drawer  for  some 
thing. 

"You  wasn't  there." 

Mina  waited  a  minute  or  two  patient 
ly  until  Belle  had  clasped  about  he 
throat  a  string  of  crimson  beads.     Sh 
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epped  back  from  the  mirror  to  observe 
le  effect. 

"Where  was  you?" 

At  this  she  turned  on  her  mother. 
How  do  I  know?  Can't  I  go  out  a 
icond  without  having  you  put  me 
irough  the  third  degree?" 

"You  wasn't  in  yet." 

"Who  said  so?" 

"Was  you?" 

"I  s'pose  Joe  told  you." 

"He  didn't  say  nothing  till  I  asked 
m.  Then  I  find  out  you  are  late 
-ery  day  and  lea\'e  early." 

"Well,  what  about  it?" 

INIina's  indignation  rose.  "Wliat 
)out  it?    What  al)out  me?    How  does 

look  for  me  to  beg  him  that  he  should 

ve  you  a  j)lace  and  tell  him  how  fine 

>u'll  be  and  then  you  go  away  when- 

^er  it  suits  you  and  stay  as  long  as  you 

[<e."' 

I  Belle  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  one 

g  curled  under  her;  the  other,  shai)e- 

,  sler.der,  silk   clad,  dangling   to   the 

•ound. 

I  "Listen  here,  did  I  want  the  job?    I 

d  not.  I  took  it  because  you  raised 
ich  a  holler  to  keep  me  here  I  thought 
)u  meant  it." 

"I  do  mean  it.    You  know — " 
I  "I  know  you  been  listening  to  Joe. 

'ell,  go  ahead  and  listen,  only  don't  tell 

e  about  it.     If  you  do  I'll  quit.    And 

hen  I  quit  this  time  I  won't  come  back. 

ou  tell  him  for  me,  if  he  don't  like 

le  way  I  work  all  he's  got  to  do  is  to 

yso." 

She  rose  suddenly.  "Say,  I'm  not 
i)ing  to  stand  Joe  squealing  on  me. 
II ot  by  a  long  shot.  You  tell  him  I 
Jon't  be  back.  I'll  clear  out  to-night." 
uMina  caught  at  her  dress.     "No,  no, 

elle,   don't   do   that.     He   didn't   say 

)thing.    It  was  all  me.    It  wasn't  Joe. 

ou  never 'd  hear  a  word  out  of  him. 
]e  says  it's   all  right   if  you  come   a 

:tle  late.     He  says  it  don't  make  no 

fference." 

Belle  tossed  her  head.     "I  wouldn't 

and  a  thing  from  him.     He  needn't 

,ink  I  would." 


She  drew  on  her  coat,  paused  to  flick 
her  nose  with  powder,  to  rub  carmine 
on  her  lips,  then  she  picked  up  her  bead 
bag. 

"I'm  sick  of  the  whole  business,"  she 
said.    "Sick  to  death  of  it." 

And  she  was  gone.  Mina  sprang  up 
to  follow,  but  when  she  reached  the 
stairs  she  heard  the  front  door  slam. 
She  went  back  to  her  own  room.  Joe 
was  home.  Something  in  her  face  ar- 
rested his  attention. 

"What  is  it,  Mina?"  he  asked.  "Has 
that  girl  been  worrying  the  life  out  of 
you  again?" 

"Oh,  no,  no.  I'm  a  little — a  little 
tired,  that's  all." 

He  came  close  to  her  and  lifted  her 
chin  so  that  her  eyes  were  forced  to 
meet  his. 

"  Mina,  you're  no  good  at  lying.  You 
oughtn't  to  try  it  with  me."  Then  he 
smiled. 

She  said,  "I  waited  for  Belle  to  tell 
her  she  wasn't  doing  right  by  you." 

He  did  not  speak  and  she  went  on, 
"For  my  sake  you  will  be  patient  with 
her,  Joe?  After  a  little  she'll  get  broke 
in.  Just  now  she's  all  crazy  with  this 
Benny.  She's  afraid  he  should  be  kept 
waiting  a  minute.  Girls  is  like  that. 
They  have  no  head  when  they  have  a 
feller." 

"Sure  I  know,"  he  said.  "Just  like 
you  was  over  me." 

The  line  between  her  eyes  vanished. 
"Just  like  I  was  over  you,  Joe." 

At  half  past  ten  next  morning  Belle 
came  to  work.  Joe,  waiting  on  a  cus- 
tomer, called  to  her: 

"Reach  me  down  them  blocks  from 
the  top  shelf,  will  you?"  To  which  she 
answered,  "Oh,  get  'em  yourself." 

\  few  minutes  later  they  were  alone. 
Joe's  face  was  red,  his  voice  unsteady. 
He  walked  to  the  door  and  held  it  oj^en. 

"You  can  git  out  of  here,"  he  said, 
"and  quick  too.  I  stood  enough  from 
you.  I  wouldn't  go  through  such  a  time 
again  for  a  million  dollars.  You're  a 
sirl   with   no  heart.     You   make  your 
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mama,  what  would  give  her  life  for  you, 
suffer  something  fierce.  It's  time  she 
knows  what  you  are.  You  get  out  of 
here  and  don't  show  up  again,  and  if 
that  Benny  feller  ever  puts  his  nose  in- 
side this  door  I'll  have  him  arrested,  and 
I  bet  it  won't  be  the  first  time  neither." 

When  she  had  left  him  he  found  him- 
self trembling  like  a  leaf.  He  had  to  sit 
down  to  still  the  pounding  of  his  heart! 
That  girl  to  talk  to  him  the  way  she 
did!  .  .  .  For  days  he  had  fought  with 
the  desire  to  unburden  himself,  but  he 
had  not  because  of  the  pain  he  knew  the 
disclosure  would  bring.  But  now  he 
would  tell  Mina.  He  would  tell  her 
instantly. 

He  shut  up  the  shop,  a  thing  he  had 
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never  done  before.  He  caught  up  his 
hat  and  coat.  He  almost  ran  the  short 
blocks  to  Darley's.  He  found  Mina  in 
their  room,  mending  a  dress  of  Belle's. 
"I  fired  your  daughter,"  he  shouted 
as  he  stood  panting  in  the  doorway.  "I 
fired  her  quick  and  I  wouldn't  have  her 
back  if  she  was  to  crawl  on  her  hands 
and  knees  to  me." 

He  rushed  on,  "Have  I  said  a  word 
against  her.^^  Have  I  told  you  how  she 
acts  from  the  first  day  she  comes  there  .^^ 
Well,  I'll  tell  you  now.  She  don't  want 
to  look  for  nothing.  Rather  than  get  up 
from  a  seat  she  says  to  customers,  *We 
ain't  got  it.'  You  asked  me  did  she  dust 
the  shelves.  Sure.  And  how  did  she? 
I  come  in  to  find  two  glass  mugs  and  a 
flower  vase  smashed  one  morning.  *I 
done  it  cleaning,'  she  says.  *  Don't 
never  clean  again,'  I  hollers.  That 
suited  her  fine.  But  I  kept  my  mouth 
shut  about  it  until  to-day.  Right  in 
front  of  somebody  she  says  she  won't 
get  something  for  me.  'All  right,'  I 
says,  'I  stood  enough.'  I  told  her  to 
get  out.  She's  gone  now  and  she's  no 
good  neither." 

He  was  breathless,  mopping  his  face. 

Mina  had  dropped  the  dress,  she  leaned 

forward,  her  hand  clutching  her  breast. 

"Gone?    You  say  she's  gone?" 

He  stared  at  her.  "  Didn't  I  tell  you ! " 

"How  do  I  know  if  she'll  come  back 

or  not?" 

"I  hope  to 
God  she  never 
comes  back." 

She  thrust  him 
aside.  "If  she 
goes  away  like 
this,  Joe  Lusk, 
I'll  never  forgive 
you  as  long  as  I 
live.    Never." 

She  was  al- 
ready in  Belle's 
room.  He  heard 
her  give  a  cry. 
He  ran  in  after 
her.  She  stood 
in  the  center 
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of  the  room,  her  face  as  white  as 
chalk. 

"She  took  her  things,"  she  said. 
"While  we  talk,  she  packed  herself  up." 

"Good!  That's  what  I  wished  she 
would  do." 

She  did  not  reply.  He  tried  once 
more  to  make  her  understand. 

"So  I  have  to  bring  proof  in  black  and 
white  that  she's  no  good.  That  she 
don't  give  a  damn  for  nobody  only—" 

"Stop,"  she  cried.  "I  heard  enough 
from  you  about  my  child.  You  drove 
her  away  from  me.  It's  like  she  always 
said,  you  had  it  in  for  her.  I  was  crazy, 
yes,  to  let  her  work  in  your  store.  I 
might  know  you  would  make  up  things 
against  her  to  get  her  out  of  it,  that 
you'd  try  to  j)(>ison  my  mind.  But  you 
can't  do  it.  You  couhin't,  not  if  you 
was  to  make  up  a  hundred  lies.  I  feel 
in  my  heart  what  she  is.  If  you  talk 
from  now  to  the  end  of  your  life  I 
wouldn't  listen  no  more.  You  drove  her 
away.    You  done  it.    You  done  it." 

He  swung  on  his  heel  and  left  her.  He 
felt  the  smart  of  tears  in  his  eyes.  How 
she  had  looked  at  him !  It  was  as  though 
a  wall  had  sprung  up  between  them.  He 
felt  old  and  tired  and  the  shop  seemed  a 
long  way  off.  He  walked  the  streets  un- 
seeing. After  a  while  he  reached  it.  The 
door  was  unlocked.  He  wondered  dully 
at  his  carelessness  in  leaving  it  so.  He 
entered.  It  was  still  inside,  still  and 
warm.  He  dropped  into  a  chair.  His 
legs  felt  weak.  At  last  he  rose  slowly. 
He  would  close  up  the  store  for  the  day. 
What  did  losing  a  little  trade  matter? 
What  did  anything  matter?  He  moved 
slowly  about  the  counters,  covering 
them  with  long  gray  cloths,  then  he 
went  to  the  back  of  the  store.  There 
before  the  safe  he  paused,  his  heart 
suddenly  skipping  a  beat. 

The  safe  was  open,  the  drawers  pulled 
out.  He  fell  on  his  knees  before  it. 
Gone  .  .  .  everything.  ...  He  clawed 
frantically  at  the  compartments.  No 
money  .  .  .  nothing  .  .  .  he  dropped 
his  head  in  his  hands  and  cried  like  a 
baby.    He  got  up  slowly,  leaning  on  the 


safe  for  support,  and  as  he  did  so  his 
hand  brushed  a  paper  on  the  top,  caught 
down  with  a  weight.  There  was  writing 
on  it.    He  picked  it  up.    It  read: 

So  you  threw  me  out?  Well,  I  guess  you're 
sorry  you  did  now!  Go  ahead!  Put  the 
police  on  the  track.  Only  think  of  mama 
when  you  do.  B. 

Belle.  .  .  .  The  letter  swam  before  his 
eyes.  "Go  ahead.  Put  the  police  on 
the  track."  .  .  .  would  he!  would  he! 
He  gloated  at  the  thought,  then  he 
stopped  short.  When  Mina  saw  this  .  .  . 
he  almost  laughed  aloud.  Made  up 
things  against  Belle,  did  he?  Told  lies 
about  her?  Tried  to  poison  Mina's 
mind  .  .  .  he'd  show  her.  A  letter  in 
Belle's  own  writing. 

He  was  drunk  with  elation.  He  ran 
up  Darley's  steps.  He  called  to  Mina 
as  he  mounted  the  stairs.  There  was 
no  answer,  but  he  hurried  to  their  room. 
She  was  not  there.  She  was  in  Belle's 
room  where  he  had  left  her,  seated  in  a 
chair  by  the  window.  She  did  not  look 
up  as  he  entered.    He  called  out: 

"Mina,  Mina,  I  got  a  letter  from 
Belle." 

At  that  she  sprang  up.  He  kept  the 
letter  crammed  down  tightly  in  his 
pocket.    He  would  lead  up  to  that. 

"  She's  run  off  with  that  Benny  feller." 

Mina  stared  at  him.  "Eloped?"  she 
gasped,  "married?" 

He  nodded.  Suddenly  she  dropped  to 
the  bed  and  burst  into  tears. 

"Thank  God!"  she  sobbed,  "thank 
God!" 

"For  what?" 

"You  say  she's  married  with  Benny. 
Then  she's  all  right.  She  ain't  just  gone 
off  mad.  If  I  didn't  know  she  was  all 
right  I'd  kill  myself." 

He  paused,  the  letter  half  drawn  out. 

"Quick,"  she  cried,  "let  me  see  what 
she  says." 

"Wait  a  minute.  Wait  a  minute." 
He  was  uncertain  how  to  proceed. 

"Give  it  to  me.    Why  do  you  torture 
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He  shook  his  head.  "I  can't,"  he 
said.    "I — I  tore  it  up." 

She  looked  at  him  with  stricken  eyes. 
"How  could  you!  Oh,  Joe,  how  could 
you! 

"I  didn't  think,"  he  stammered. 

"Well,  think  now — think  what  it  says. 
You  remember  that.  How  did  it  start. 
Where  did  you  find  it.^" 

"It  was  in  the  store.  She  put  it  there." 

"Yes,  but  what  was  in  it.^  Tell  me 
from  the  beginning." 

"It  says — "  He  swallowed.  Actually 
her  face  looked  hungry  for  the  news, 
as  though  she  would  tear  it  from  him. 

"Hurry.     Hurry." 

"It  says  ..."  he  looked  away,  "it 
says  all  her  foolishness  was  because  of 
her  going  to  be  married." 

"What  did  I  tell  you?  I  knew  it.  I 
knew  all  her  crazy  ways  was  that." 

"It  says  she  couldn't  tell  nobody  be- 
cause— because  of  Benny's  people.  They 
wasn't  to  know." 

"She  could  have  told  me'' 

"No.  She  was  scared.  She  says  she 
was — awful  happy  and  didn't  want  you 
to  worry  none  and — and — sent  her  love." 

As  he  finished  his  voice  broke.  But 
Mina  did  not  notice  it.  Her  face  was 
glowing  with  a  warm,  deep  joy. 


"My  little  Belle  gone  and  got  herst 
married.  ...  It  don't  seem  she's  b 
enough.  My  little  Belle.  ...  It  w. 
only  the  other  day  I  was  w^ishing  for 
baby  like  the  neighbors  got — wanting 
wheel  her  out  and  show  her  off  .  . 
then  knowing  she  was  coming,  feelii 
her  inside  of  me  moving  soft  like  .  . 
getting  her  dresses  made  and  her  caj 
and  socks  .  .  .  waiting  for  the  day  . 
And  at  last  it  come.  .  .  .  God!  .  . 
But  you  hold  out  because  she's  almo 
there.  .  .  .  Then  she  is  there  and  y( 
forget  everything — everything — ever 
thing  only  her.  ..." 

He  came  close  and  patted  her  shouldcj 

"I  got  to  get  back  to  work,"  he  sa 
gruffly. 

She  caught  his  arm.  "Listen,  J( 
let's  us  take  the  little  house  now.  Wh 
Belle  gets  back  from  her  trip — " 

She  stopped,  smiling  up  at  him.     I 
winced.      "Not   yet    awhile,    Mina. 
dunno.      I    got    used   to   Darley's  . 
a  house  would  be  such  a  expense  . 
always   repairs   to   make,    and   coal- 
dunno  as  I  want  one." 

He  kissed  her  cheek  and  went  dow 
stairs.     At  the  corner  of  the  street 
took  Belle's  letter  from  his  pocket  ai 
tore  it  in  bits. 


Sunshine  in  England 


BY  ALICE  DUER  MILLER 
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WHEN  the  sun  shines  on  England  it  atones 
For  low-hung  leaden  skies,  and  rain,  and  dim 
Moist  fogs  that  paint  the  verdure  on  her  stones, 
And  fill  her  gentle  rivers  to  the  brim. 

When  the  sun  shines  on  England  shafts  of  light 
Fall  on  far  towers  and  hills  and  dark  old  trees, 

And  hedge-bound  meadows  of  a  green  as  bright — 
As  bright  as  is  the  blue  of  tropic  seas. 

When  the  sun  shines  it  is  as  if  the  face 

Of  some  proud  man  relaxed  its  haughty  stare, 

And  smiled  upon  us  with  a  sudden  grace, 
Flattering  because  its  coming  is  so  rare. 
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THE    WASATCH    RANGE,    EASTERN   RAMPART   OF   SALT   LAKE   CITY 


Salt  Lake:  The  City  of  the  Saints 

BY  KATHARINE  FULLERTON  GEROULD 


rHE  city  of  Brigliam  Young  has  had, 
up  to  date,  a  fate  as  pecuHar  as 
people.  The  only  way  in  which  I  can 
ate  it  satisfactorily  to  myself  is  this: 
e  Gentile  world  has  had  a  Mormon 
•mplex,  and  Gentile  visitors  to  Salt 
ike  City  have  been  so  busy  staring  at, 
id  whispering  about,  the  Latter  Day 
lints  and  their  ways  and  works  that 
ey  have  never  lifted  their  eyes  higher 
an  the  highest  spire  of  the  Mormon 
emple.  The  illiterate  ask,  even  in  this 
iar  of  grace,  if  it  is  true  that  Mormons 
ive  horns;  the  average  soul  wonders  in 
s  secret  lieart  if  polygamy  is  still 
'acticed;  the  intellectuals  immediately 
isy  themselves  acquiring  "dope"  on 
le  political  situation.  But  the  romantic 
tizen,  experiencing  Salt  Lake  for  the 
\st  time,  goes  about  registering  some- 
ling  between  awe  and  amaze.  Of  all 
le  people  I  have  known  who  have  been 
L  Salt  Lake  City,  none  has  ever  taken 
le  trouble  to  say  that  it  is,  simply, 
le  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  on  the 
lanet.     The  Salt  Lake  newspapers,  in 


their  engaging  Western  way,  talk  about 
"selling"  Salt  Lake,  and  promoting 
three-day  stop-overs  in  place  of  twenty- 
four-hour  waits.  According  to  them. 
Salt  Lake  is  a  place  where,  between  the 
grandeur  of  the  Royal  Gorge  and  the 
oddity  of  the  Yellowstone,  people  stoj) 
and  change  trains.  The  newspapers  do 
not  like  it.  They  see  no  reason  why 
Salt  Lake  should  not  have  its  fair  share 
of  tourists.  They  say,  rather  patheti- 
cally, that  the  finest  scenery  in  the 
country  lies  within  a  five-hundred-mile 
radius  if  you  take  Salt  Lake  as  a  })ivotal 
center.  I  was  always  wanting  to  drop 
into  a  ncAVspaper  office  and  beg  the  staff 
not  to  bother  about  pivotal  centers  and 
radii.  TheVay  to  sell  Salt  Lake  is  to 
tell  the  truth  about  it:  namely,  that  in 
itself  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
things  in  the  world.  Short  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  I  know  of  no  urban 
setting  in  the  United  States  to  compare 
with  this.  As  for  selling  it— tourists, 
beauty-bent,  should  pay  out  their  solid 
substance  for  Salt  Lake,  and  keep  the 
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small  change  for  the  national  parks. 
(No  disrespect  is  intended  to  the 
national  parks.) 

The  unexpected  hits  one  harder  than 
the  foreseen  fact;  and  day  by  day  we 
felt  like  Balkis,  who  said,  "The  half  was 
not  told  me."  Nothing  had  been  told 
us — except  how  much  the  Mormon 
Church  counts,  or  does  not  count,  in 
national  politics.  That  spacious  valley 
lying  between  the  snow-topped  Wa- 
satches  on  the  east  and  the  dreamy 
Oquirrhs  on  the  west,  the  far  glitter 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  on  one  horizon 
replying  across  the  miles  to  the  streams 
that  flash  their  silver  down  all  the 
countless  canyons  of  the  Wasatch 
Range — that  valley,  Avide  incredibly, 
and  filled  to  its  distant  brim  with  green 
that  turns,  at  the  edge  of  the  Rockies, 
to  the  purple  of  the  north  and  the  blue 
of  Italy :  no — no  one  had  ever  mentioned 
that  valley.  We  had  heard  and  read — 
who  has  not.^ — of  the  Lion  House,  and 
the  Beehive  House,  and  Amelia  Palace 
(torn  down  now)  and  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  Temple;  but  I  had  never  heard 
of  the  canyons  of  the  Wasatch  Range,  or 
what  the  simple  word  "sunset"  can 
mean  in  Salt  I>ake  City.  Many  people 
have  discussed  tlie  Mormon  Temple 
aesthetically,  pro  and  con,  but  no  one 
had  ever  told  us  of  the  thrill  to  be  had  by 
winding  down  the  tortuous  defiles  of 
Emigration  Canyon  to  the  very  spot 
where  the  pioneers  emerged  to  look  out 
over  the  valley,  and  Brigham  Young 
said,  "This  is  the  place."  We  had 
always  known  that  Salt  Lake  City  was 
"interesting,"  but  the  rest  had  been 
silence.  Truly,  we  have  all  had  a 
Mormon  complex. 

Salt  Lake  is  interesting;  and  there 
would  be  no  sense  in  pretending  that  it  is 
not  the  Mormon  Church  which  has  given 
it  its  interest,  as  well  as  much  of  its 
beauty,  situation  apart.  Brigham  Young, 
unlike  Joseph  Smith  the  Prophet, 
was  not  much  given  to  revelations; 
but  he  was  assuredly  a  great  pioneer, 
and  a  man  of  powerful  and  constructive 
mind.    To  Brigham  Young  it  is  due  that 


the  barren  valley  over  which  he  gazed 
from  the  mouth  of  Emigration  Canyon  is 
now  so  densely  green  with  trees;  to 
him  we  owe  the  wide  and  noble  streets 
of  the  city — never,  from  the  first, 
allow^ed  to  grow  up  haphazard;  he  and 
none  other  was  responsible  for  the  first 
and  promptest  irrigation  in  the  Western 
desert.  God  himself  may  have  sent  the 
sea  gulls  (it  is  a  penitentiary  offense  to 
kill  a  sea  gull  in  Utah)  to  save  the  crops 
from  the  locusts  and  the  Saints  from 
starvation;  but  it  was  undoubtedly 
Brigham  Young  who  taught  the  people 
that  their  prosperity  must  come  from 
agriculture.  The  gold  rush  of  '49 
followed  close  upon  the  first  Mormon 
exodus,  and  if  the  state  w^as  to  prosper, 
they  could  not  spare  their  young  men 
to  the  California  gold  fields.  So  mining 
was  forbidden  to  them — and,  in  con- 
sequence, Utah  is  very  different  from 
Nevada.  I  am  told  that  individual 
Mormons  do  now  concern  themselves 
with  Utah  Copper;  but  at  least  they! 
were  withheld  from  mining  long  enough 
to  make  the  desert  blossom  like  the  rose. 
They  are  still,  preponderatingly,  am 
agricultural  people.  Brigham  Young 
meant  that  they  should  be.  He  had 
notions,  one  supposes,  of  founding  ani 
independent  state  in  that  wilderness 
which  belonged  vaguely  to  Mexico  and 
practically  to  anybody  who  cared  to 
take  it.  It  was  his  curious  luck  that, 
entering  Utah  in  1847,  he  should  have 
been  confronted  with  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo  in  1848.  One  can- 
not tell  precisely  what  would  ha^e 
happened  had  he  had  a  few  decades, 
instead  of  few  months,  in  which  to  con- 
solidate his  little  empire.  That  is  one 
of  the  fascinating  conundrums  of  his- 
tory. In  spite  of  his  coarse,  dour 
features,  his  unlovely  personality;  in 
spite  of  his  thirteen  wives  and  his  twc 
hundred  and  fifty-odd  descendants  ir 
the  late  war — in  spite  of  all  his  mora 
aberrations  and  his  patriarchal  lack  o\, 
charm,  Brigham  Young  was  a  greali 
man,  who  did  his  strange  but  significani 
part  in  making  the  West. 
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There  was  a  time  when  apostate 
Mormons  were  Kstened  to,  by  ladies' 
missionary  societies,  with  as  passionate 
an  interest  as  "escaped  nuns."  I  do 
not  know  if  the  fashion  still  holds.  Nor 
am  I  to  be  taken  as  speaking  lightly  of  a 


"Mormon  menace, 
there  be.  A  great 
deal  has  been  said 
and  written  on  both 
sides  of  the  contro- 
versy. We  our- 
selves could  do  no 
more,  in  a  brief 
stay,  than  scratch 
the  surface  of  the 
Mormon  question; 
especially  as,  even 
among  Gentiles  of 
long  residence,  you 
hear  quite  different 
attitudes  expressed. 
When  the  educated 
Gentile  population 
of  Salt  Lake,  which 
has  every  reason 
for  solidarity,  does 
not  agree  within 
itself  about  the 
power  and  purposes 
of  the  Mormon 
Church,  what  is  a 
mere  Easterner  to 
think? 

The  social  situ- 
ation is  more  or  less 
what  you  would  ex- 
pect. On  the  whole, 
Gentiles  and  Mor- 
mons do  not  mix 
much.  I  have  heard 
even  that  denied; 
but   the   fact   that 

the  membership  of  the  country  club  is 
only  ten  per  cent,  or  less.  Mormon  in 
character,  tends  to  bear  out  the  general 
statement.  Socially,  the  analogy  would 
seem  to  be  with  the  Quakers  in  earlier 
generations  in  the  East.  The  peculiar 
tenets  of  the  Mormon  faith  would  keep 
good"  Mormons  out  of  a  Gentile  whirl. 
All  vices— including  tobacco,  tea,  and 


if    such    a    thing     mons   nuist  wear 


coffee — are  forbidden  the  strict  Mormon. 
You  cannot  live  the  social  life  with 
people  who  eat  and  drink  and  amuse 
themselves  in  a  totally  different  way 
from  yourself.  Take  the  little  matter  of 
"endowment  robes,"  which  good  Mor- 
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I  have  never  seen 
these  "L.  D.  S. 
garments,"  except 
vaguely,  in  adver- 
tisements and  shop- 
windows,  but  I  be- 
lieve they  are  theo- 
retically both  thick 
and  high — certainly 
things  that  would 
preclude  the  wear- 
ing of  evening 
frocks.  I  know  that 
strict  Mormons  of 
the  old-fashioned 
type  do  not  permit 
their  daughters  to 
wear  low-necked 
and  short-sleeved 
dresses  —  whether 
because  of  the  en- 
dowment robes,  or 
in  the  general  in- 
terest of  morals,  I 
cannot  say.  They 
have  many  of  the 
social  tenets  of  the 
narrower  Protes- 
tant sects.  At  all 
events,  the  Quaker 
analogy  would  seem 
to  come  in  again. 
The  younger  people 
have  been  hard  to 
hold;  they  have 
become  inevitably 
more  worldly — 
more  "Gentile."  Very  recently  the 
Church  has  liad  to  change  the  ruling 
about  the  endowment  rolies:  permit 
thinner  stuffs  and  more  fashionable 
models.  I  daresay  the  young  Mor- 
mons who  want  to  wear  B.  V.  D.'s 
and  crepe  de  chine  lingerie  do  not,  in 
their  secret  hearts,  believe  that  the 
trump  may  sound  at  any  moment,  and 
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that  when  it  does  sound  they  must, 
for  salvation's  sake,  be  found  in  pliysical 
contact  with  the  endowment  robe. 
Who.  indeed,  shall  say  what  the  young 
Mormons  believe?  And  the  Mormon 
question — if  there  is  a  Mormon  question 
— depends  on  that.  Some  Gentiles 
think  that,  as  the  young  folk  grow  up 
into  other  intellectual  and  social  atmos- 
pheres, the  bottom  will  drop  out  of 
Mormonism.  Other  Gentiles  think 
that  even  the  generation  that  drinks  and 
smokes  and  takes  Joseph  Smith  lightly 
will  still  feel  a  real  solidarity  with  its 
elders  when  it  comes  to  an  important 
issue;  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  they 
will  always  vote  with  the  Cliurch  or  act 
with  the  (^.hurch.  They  point  also  to 
the  uninterrupted  stream  of  Mormon 
converts. 

Meanwhile,  the  social  virtues  of 
Mormonism  have  counted  in  a  sturdy 
and  industrious  stock.  Consider  a  few 
details  of  pure  Mormon  belief,  in  their 
merely  social  aspects.  Complete  ab- 
stinence from  liquor  and  tobacco  is  by 
no  means  necessary  to  healtli;  but  no 
one  can  say  that  it  is  pliysically  ])ad  for 
an  agricultural  race  living  in  a  good 
climate.  Joseph  Smith  tried  to  make 
the  Saints  turn  o\'er  all  their  wordly 
goods  to  the  Church,  but  could  not  pull 
it  off;  so  tithing  was  introduced  as  an 
inferior  substitute.  If  you  are  going  to 
surrender  all  your  surplus,  and  one- 
tenth  of  everything  you  make,  to  the 
Cvhurch,  you  are  going  to  be  thrifty, 
because  you  are  going  to  have  to  count 
your  cash  very  carefully.  A  Church, 
moreover,  that  insists  on  sexual  purity  in 
its  young  men  as  well  as  its  young  women 
is  doing  no  disservice  to  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  race. 

There  is  every  inducement  to  the  good 
Mormon  to  marry  young.  If  you  do  not 
marry,  you  do  not  enjoy  the  highest 
privileges  of  heaven.  Remember  that 
if  you  are  a  strict  Mormon,  you  are 
married  not  until  death  shall  part  you, 
but  for  time  and  eternity.  In  the  highest 
heaven  of  all — I  do  not  pretend  to 
understand  the  mystical  complications 


of  their  scale  of  existences;    it  sour, 
like   a   sort    of   crude    Gnosticism — t 
family  is  perpetuated  precisely  as  it  v. 
constituted    on    earth.      From    care; 
reading  of  botli  sides  of  the  case,  o 
gathers   that   Joseph   Smith   institut 
polygamy  for  very  mixed  reasons.    B 
this  doctrine  of  salvation,  as  one  se 
can  easily  have  become,  later,  a  jus 
fication   of  polygamy^    If  you   cam 
become  a  god   (as  good  Mormons  c 
without  being  married,   of  course  y 
are    going    to    marry.      If    you    ha 
children   of  your  own,   not  simply 
this    perilous    adventure    of    terresti 
life,    but    for    an    eternity    of   bliss, 
course  you  are  going  to  have  childr. 
Race  suicide  has  never,  I  believe,  beei 
Mormon  complication;    and  one  of  1 
favorite  picture  post  cards  is  covei 
with    the    little   faces    of   children    i\ 
labeled   "Utah's   Best   Crop."     In 
earliest  days,  the  men  must,  as  in 
])ioneer  communities,  have  outnumbe 
the  women;    and  while  every  wom, 
imder  polygamy,  could  have  been  so 
one's  wife  (even  if  only  a  spiritual  on 
there   may   have   been   men   who  W; 
reduced  to  the  prospect  of  being  o 
*' ministering    servants" — not    gods- 
Heaven.     (I  had  always  heard,  mys 
that    it    was    only    women    for    wh' 
paradise   was   thus   conditional — wh 
would   make   polygamy   very   practij 
politics     indeed;      but     the     Book  ] 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  seems  to  m,'j 
it  clear  that  the  "imsealed"  male  is| 
better  off  than  the  "imsealed"  fema 
From  the  very  first,   however,  d 
gration  to  Utah  was  differently  mk 
aged  from  other  pioneer  emigration,  ijk 
other  words,  there  has  been  from   ij, 
beginning  a  steady  stream  of  conv(| 
imported  into  the  state;  and  there  li 
been,  from  the  beginning,  great  numl 
of  female  converts.     Any  new  or  qii 
religion  gathers  many  more  women  tl 
men  into  its  nets;   and  Mormonism  > 
have  been  no  exception.     The  sup 
of  women  was  proportionally  larger 
Utah,  from  the  first,  than  in  any  ot 
of   the   Far  Western  territories. 
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lurch  declares,  and  I 

ve  never  heard  it  de- 
lid,  that  when  polyg- 

iiy  was  going  strong, 
man  was  allowed  to 

^e  a  second  wife  with- 

t  the  consent  of  the 

it,  or  without  satis- 

ng  his  ward  bishop 

it    he    was    able    to 
fpport    her    and    the 

ildren  she  might  bear 

him.    No  good  jNIor- 

)n  wife  who  knew  her 
^fj|i)ctrine     and     Cove- 

nts,  and   was   aware 
Hiat  the  Lord  said  to 

ama  Smith  (J()se])h's 

»t  wife)  on  this  sub- 

t,  would  refuse   her 

isent   to    later    mar- 
ges on  her  husband's 

rt,   for   on    her   con- 
^•it  depended  her  haj)- 

less  in  a  future  life. 

t  I  have  never  seen 

other     fact     stated, 

ich    would    seem    to 
an  equally  obvious 

ollary:    namely  that 
><f  a  primitive  ])ioneer 

nmunity  the  men  who  could  afford 

iral  marriages  would  inevitably  be  the 

ong  men  of  the  group — men  who  had 

jide  good  against  obstacles.  It  would 
iiit  be  the  weakling  stock,  the  failures, 
>  it  would  increase  the  j)opulation,  on 
4)se  terms.  W.  Hei)worth  Dixon  de- 
t?i[red,  in  the  '60's,  that  no  Saint  was 
ii^filly  looked  up  to  in  Salt  Lake  City  who 

Id  not  three  wives.  Certainly  the  many 
Ves,  the  scores  of  children,  would 
qong  to  the  strongest  and  most 
lij^acious.  That  provision  was  a  rough 
h\i  ready  approximation  to  our  modern 
iilterilization  of  the  unfit."  About 
tlection  of  converts,  in  these  days,  I 
(  not  know;  whether  the  Mormon 
pissionaries  take  all  who  apply  or  not. 
T  he  Mormon  Church,  by  the  way,  has 
'tv-er  admitted  negroes.)  But  though 
Illy  was  the  first  foreign  country  to 
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recei\'e  a  translation  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon  (every  Protestant  sect  sooner 
or  later  storms  the  gates  of  Rome)  the 
bulk  of  their  immigrants  come  from 
northern  Europe — the  British  Isles,  the 
Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  countries. 
The  Mormon  Church  is  not  troubled 
with  Mediterranean  detrimentals.  It 
gets  its  white  converts  out  of  Protestant 
Europe,  which  is  very  good  for  the  popu- 
lation of  Utah.  The  problems  of  Ellis 
Island  do  not  exist  in  Salt  I>ake  City. 

So  much  for  some  of  the  luckier  by- 
products of  Mormonism  in  ITtah.  Polyg- 
amy, of  course,  is  past;  but  these  other 
teachings  still  prevail.  No  group  of 
people  has  been  more  consistently 
accused  of  violence  and  bloodshed  than 
the  early  Mormon  pioneers.  Their 
feuds  with  other  American  citizens 
began    far    east    of    Nauvoo.      When 
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Francis  Parkman,  as  a  young  man,  took 
to  the  Oregon  trail,  both  his  own  party 
and  the  genuine  emigrants  were  as 
afraid  of  encountering  Mormon  trains 
as  of  encountering  Pawnees  or  Crows. 
The  Mormons  bore  a  black  reputation 
from  St.  Joseph  to  the  Rockies.  Yet  as 
early  as  1883  Joseph  Smith  was  an- 
nouncing that  God  himself  established 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
By  1843  he  was  receiving  revelations  to 
indicate  that  shedding  innocent  blood 
was  the  unpardonable  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost.  He  had  more  than  one 
re^'elation  to  affirm  the  absolute  duty  of 
obedience  to  temporal  governors  and 
the  law  of  the  land.  The  record  of 
Mor monism  is  a  very  clean  one  in  the 
matter  of  response  to  the  country's 
call.  They  have  never  evaded  military 
ser^  ice — not  since  the  Mexican  War  took 
from  them  young  men  they  could  ill 
spare.  It  is  a  tangled  story,  difficult  to 
reconstruct.  The  earliest  Mormons,  one 
makes  out,  were  largely  frontier  types, 
with  the  vices  and  virtues  of  the  fron- 
tiersman heavily  underscored.  They 
seem  to  have  been  a  sturdy,  rough, 
illiterate  lot,  some  of  them  hit  hard  by 
the  wave  of  religious  hysteria  that  was, 
in  the  1820's  and  1830's,  taking  such 
strange  forms  in  our  country;  others,  no 
doubt,  as  ready  to  make  Mormonism  a 
pretext  for  seeking  their  fortunes  west- 
ward— and  seeking  them  ruthlessly — 
as  anything  else.  The  companions  of 
Joseph  Smith  apostatized  freely;  each 
of  the  three  original  witnesses  to  the 
golden  plates  and  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  apostatized,  though  the  Church  de- 
clares that  they  never  denied  having 
seen  the  golden  plates.  In  spite  of  all 
sorts  of  convenient  revelations,  Joseph 
Smith  had  his  troubles.  There  were  even 
highbrows  among  the  Saints  who  ob- 
jected to  the  English  of  the  divine 
messages;  and  Joseph  had  to  have  a 
special  revelation  to  deal  with  his  critics. 
(The  Lord  said,  in  effect:  "If  they  do 
not  like  the  style  of  my  revelations,  just 
let  them  try  writing  revelations  them- 
selves, and  see  if  they  can  turn  out  any- 


thing as  good."  No  one  except  a 
Mormon  is  going  to  believe  that  the 
Lord  said  it;  but  one  cannot  deny  that 
it  is  the  perfect  retort  to  most  literary 
criticism.)  A  few  sturdy  Saints,  how- 
ever, stood  by;  and  Brigham  Young 
was  probably  a  better  leader  for  the 
great  exodus  than  the  Prophet  would 
ever  have  been. 

The    only    sinister    thing    remaining 
about   Mormonism,  one  would   say,  is 
its    solidarity.     As   a  political   bloc,   it 
may  be  a  menace.     Any  bloc  is.     And 
though  the  young  Mormons  of  the  third 
and  fourth  generations  may  break  away 
into  liberalism,  there  is  the  steady  stream 
of  con^'erts,  all  so  much  of  one  social 
stratum  that  you  come  to  feel  there  is, 
physically  speaking,  a  genuine  Mormon 
type.    The  younger  American  Mormon 
is  like  any  other  American;  but  most 
Mormons  of  foreign  stock  look  like — and 
are — sons  and  daughters  of  the  soil.    A^ 
far  as  the  future  of  Mormonism  goes,  it 
is  pull  Dick,  pull  devil,  between  the  vir- 
tual apostasy  of  the  intelligent  young 
and  the  constant  addition  of  sincere  con- 
verts.     Who   can   tell   which   way   the 
balance  will  tip  in  the  decades  to  come 
They  have  the  strength  of  all  narrov 
religious  sects:    the  stubborn  strengtl 
of  the  man  who  refuses,  for  what  h< 
considers  conscience'  sake,  to  listen  t( 
reason.    Their  peculiar  tenets  (now  tha 
polygamy  is  out  of  the  way)  are  no  mor< 
absurd  than  many  others  held  by  Aari 
ous  sects  whose  name  is  not  a  curse  t 
them.    Their  faith  combines  a  primitiv 
simplicity    w^ith    odd    outcroppings    c 
mystical  nonsense.    Like  everyone  else 
they  claim  to  be  the  apostolic  Churcl 
and     many     of     their     most     peculif 
vagaries  are  mere  literal  interpretatioi 
of  Biblical  injunctions.    The  Bible  is  a  I 
extraordinary  book;    and  if  you  take 
all   as   equally   inspired,   you   can   fir 
some   very   queer  things  to  base  yoi 
beliefs  on — especially  if  you  draw  heavi 
on  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apoc 
lypse.    I  confess  that  I  have  never  re; 
more  than  a  few  pages  of  the  Book 
Mormon;  but  I  know  the  Doctrine  a 
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Covenants  (which  are  much  more  im- 
jortant)  fairly  well;  and  balderdash  for 
balderdash,  give  me  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  every  time,  in  preference 
0  most  of  the  handbooks  of  the  newer 
-eligions. 

Baptism  for  the  dead  is  one  of  the 
nost  curious  of  their  practices — and  in 
jome  ways  the  most  intelligent.  No  con- 
,^ert  likes  to  think  that  his  unconverted 
Darents  or  ancestors  are  missing  para- 
iise.  The  Mormon  convert,  if  he  cares 
:o  pay  the  fee,  need  never  have  that  un- 
comfortable sense.  Basing  their  doc- 
trine on  certain  texts  in  the  New  Testa- 
nent,  they  permit  you  to  enter  the 
Pemple  and  stand  as  l)aptismal  proxy 
'or  your  great-grandmother  who  never 
leard  of  Joseph  Smith.     She  then  in- 


herits Heaven.  It  does  not  need  to  be 
a  relative :  George  Washington  and  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  I  believe,  have  both 
been  baptized  by  proxy;  and  if  you 
cared  to  follow  up  the  good  work  of  the 
whitewashing  school  of  historians,  you 
could,  I  suppose,  be  baptized  for 
Queen  Elizabeth  or  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
and  be  sure  of  meeting  those  ladies,  as 
good  Mormons,  in  Heaven.  This  is 
onh;  one  of  many  things  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  that  the  Latter  Day 
Saints  have  taken  over  literally;  and 
whether  or  not  they  meant  it  for  a  clever 
move,  it  is  a  clever  one.  To  adopt  a 
new  faith  must  always  give  one  a 
vicarious  regret  for  the  loved  ones  who 
died  before  they  could  know  salvation. 
It  would  greatly  palliate  the  strangeness 
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of  a  new  religion  and  a  new  country  if 
you  knew  that  those  who  sleep  in  the  dis- 
tant soil  of  home  could,  by  your  agency, 
be  made  free  of  the  paradise  you 
have  won.  How  widely  the  advantage 
is  seized  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
handsome  Clmrch  Offices  house  one  of 
the  finest  collections  of  genealogical 
records  in  America — surpassed  indeed, 
I  believe,  by  only  one  other.  Wherever 
you  come  from,  you  can  be  pretty  sure 
of  finding  in  that  library  any  genea- 
logical information  that  has  been  pub- 
lished concerning  the  place  of  your 
origin.  It  is  worth  noting,  too,  that  the 
Church,  in  spite  of  its  rigidity,  has  never 
admitted  that  the  souls  of  little  children 
could  be  damned. 

Some  prejudice  exists  among  many 
Gentile  inhabitants  of  Salt  Lake  City 
against  patronizing  Mormon  institu- 
tions— the  Z.  C.  M.  I.  (Zion  Co-oper- 
ative Mercantile  Institution)  or  any 
business  place  that  writes  "Zion"  or 
"Deseret"  over  its  doors.  Being  a  mere 
traveler,  I  naturally  chose  out  the 
Mormon  bank  and  the  Mormon  shops 
from  the  ruck  of  others.  The  Mormon 
bank  officials  are,  in  type,  like  nothing 
so  much  as  Quaker  merchants  of  the  old 
school;  the  shop  people  are,  to  the 
casual  stranger,  simple  and  amiable 
folk.  The  prejudice  against  dealing  with 
Saints  appears  to  have  had  usually  an 
origin,  a  first  cause,  dimly  political. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  rooted  in  the 
suspicion  that  the  Saints  do  better 
by  their  own  than  by  the  outsider — 
which,  I  dare  say,  is  true.  A  bloc  is  a 
bloc,  wherever  and  whoever.  Besides, 
when  you  have  anything  of  your  own  so 
mighty  and  mysterious  as  the  Mormon 
Temple,  you  nuist  feel  a  peculiar  com- 
radeship with  the  only  otlier  people  who 
are  allowed  to  enter  it.  The  interior  of 
the  Temple  must,  by  all  accounts,  and 
judging  from  official  photographs,  be 
extremely  ugly  and  not  at  all  impressive. 
But  so  long  as  they  keep  the  public  out 
the  public  will  be  impressed,  for  the 
Temple  is  externally  a  very  fine  and  a 
very  striking  building,  and  it  is  not  in 


the  human  heart  to  gaze  upon  it  withe 
being  violently  intrigued.  The  fi 
that  only  Mormons  in  good  standing  c 
enter  it,  and  that  even  they  must  enl 
shoeless  and  by  an  underground  passa 
(for  the  Temple  has  no  outer  doo; 
only  makes  you  want  to  go  in  all  t 
more. 

The  present  Mormon  situation  woi 
seem  to  be  about  this.^  The  Church  1 
a  marvelous  organization,  a  complicat 
and  very  efficient   hierarchy.     All   t 
affairs  of  the  good  Mormon  are  kno^ 
to  his  ward  bishop,  and  thus  the  Chur 
keeps  its  hold  on  his  practical  existent 
The  Church  is  a  vast,  rich,  and  adr 
rably  run  business  concern,  and  can 
course  control  the  politics  of   the  stf 
of  Utah.     Its  hands  are  at  last  off  t 
state  University;  and  in  many  ways  1 
Church  shows  itself  cannily  willing  i 
to  isolate  itself  menacingly.     There 
some  talk  at  present,  among  Salt  Lf 
Gentiles,    of    a    revived    anti-Morm 
party,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  ^ 
come    to    nothing.      For    the    fact 
naturally,     that    the    Americanizat 
process  is  going  on  all  the  time.     !• 
only  are  the  Mormon  immigrants 
cellent  citizen  material,  apt  to  app 
hend  quickly  and  easily  American  ide 
the    young    American     Mormons 
American  first  of  all,  and  subject  to 
moral  and  socitil  decisions  of  the  gr 
American    group.      The    elders    ke 
inevitably,  some  smack  of  the  pecu 
people  about  them;    but  they  can 
pass  it  on,  for  America  will  have 
way    with     the     convert,     even     mi 
definitely  than  will  the  Church. 
Mormons   are   proud   of   their  hist 
exceedingly     proud     of     the     pione 
They  do  not  show  the  frequent  Ameri 
disregard  of  their  origins,  and  that 
good  thing.     Brigham  Young  is  hi^ 
respected  as  a  great  state-builder; 
has  his  monument  opposite  the  Ten 
Block,  his  monument  at  the  moutl 
Emigration  Canyon.     But  they  are 
going  in  for  the  equivalent  of  cai 
ization:    they  have  torn  down  An 
Palace,  which  is  a  significant  fact.     Ill 
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elics  of  the  pioneers  are  piously  kept — 
urniture,  implements,  ill-fated  hand- 
arts,  and  the  like — but  rather  in  the 
pirit  of  Old  Deerfield,  one  would  say, 
han  in  any  sectarian  fervor.  That  the 
Church  is  a  very  close  corporation,  no 
me,  I  think,  would  deny;  but  they 
ame  out  of  the  wilderness  when  they 

Ifave  up  polygamy.  That  was  the 
ymbolic  and  fate- 
ul  struggle.  Hav- 
ng  bowed  once  to 
he  law  of  the 
and,  they  will 
ontinue  to  do  so. 
I  Che  young  mis- 
liionaries  they  send 
)ut  into  all  the 
vorld  will  bring 
)ack  converts,  yet 
hey  will  not  them- 
lelves  be  unaf- 
ected  by  explor- 
ng  the  planet;  and 
vhile  they  are  con- 
certing the  for- 
eigners into  Mor- 
nons  their  own 
VIormonism  be- 
comes more  liberal 
vith  those  very 
'ontacts. 

"I  am  not  a  re- 
igious  man,"  said 
)  u  r  IVI  o  r  m  o  n 
Iriver,  as  we 
vound  up  Emi- 
gration Canyon; 
'but  I  always 
■arry  this  round 
vith     me."       He 

landed  over  a  Maori  Testament.  He 
lad  spent  four  years  in  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  and  the  South  Seas,  and  his 
our  years  had  served  him  lavishly  in 
ieu  of  a  university.  He  had  mastered 
^laori;  he  had  also  mastered  a  beauti- 
ul  English  accent  and  diction;  most  of 
ill,  he  had  mastered  much  knowledge  of 
luman  beings.  We  followed  with  our 
yes  the  dizzy  trail  of  the  pioneers  on 
hat  last  terrific  lap  of  their  trek;    saw 
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how  here  they  had  had  to  let  their  ox- 
carts down  by  ropes,  how  there  they  had 
doubled  on  their  tracks  to  circumvent 
the  mountain  steepness.  "Brigham 
Young  was  a  great  man,"  said  our  Mor- 
mon friend;  "a  very  big  man  indeed. 
Of  course"— with  a  little  nuance  of  dis- 
gust—" I  don't  hold  with  his  views  about 
polygamy;  but  he  surely  was  a  great 
pioneer."  He  was, 
indeed;  one  of  the 
greatest;  and  why 
should  any  Utahn, 
Mormon  or  Gen- 
tile, forget  it? 

Life   for   the 
dwellers    in    Salt 
Lake  City  seemed 
to    us    outlanders 
full  of  promise  and 
delight.      In    the 
first    place,    they 
have  beauty  and 
climate    on    their 
side.     They  have 
few  rigors  to  bear. 
"It  is  cold  for  two 
or  three  months," 
they  say,  looking 
up  at  the  snow  on 
the  Wasatches. 
"Of  course,  it  isn't 
like  your  Eastern 
cold.    And  it's  hot 
in   July   and  Au- 
gust;   but    it's    a 
dry  heat,  and  the 
nights  are  cool — 
not  like  the  East." 
The  atrocious  ex- 
tremes   that     we 
put  up  with  in  a  calendar  year  are  a  kind 
of  legend  in  the  West.     You  are  often 
made  to  feel — though  courtesy  is   un- 
marred — that  they  do  not  quite  under- 
stand why  you  consent  to  endure  your 
existence  at  home.     If  you  were  truly 
inventive,  you  could  find  some  excuse 
for    removing    yourself    to    a    happier 
clime.     "There  was  a  man,"  meditated 
a  young  Utahn,   "who  said  he  didn't 
have  to  work:  he  could  starve.    Well,  I 
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don't  have  to  live  in  the  East:  I  can 
starve."  Exactly.  But  most  of  us  have 
not  the  courage  actually  to  try  those 
conclusions. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  elements 
of  life  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Climate  and 
situation,  in  the  first  place.  Room  to 
build  your  house  (and  building  is  cheap) 
where  you  can  be  in  perpetual  sight  of 
some  of  the  loveliest  mountains  in  the 
land.  Wide  streets  and  magnificent 
vistas;  the  fine  State  House  crowning 
one  of  the  many  hills.  The  sportiest 
golf  course  in  the  country,  with  one  of 
the  most  charming  of  orange-colored 
country  clubs,  beneath  the  Wasatch 
Range.  The  constant  vision  of  the 
Mormon  Temple — in  itself  no  small 
boon.  The  fruits  of  the  earth  grown  for 
you  by  Mormon  farmers;  and  irri- 
gation giving  you,  at  small  expense,  all 
the  flowers  and  grass  and  trees  that  you 
desire.  And  not  only  the  Mormon 
Church  to  make  life  interesting,  but — 
think  of  it — the  Mormon  converts  to 
make  the  servant  problem  easy!  It  is 
not  in  the  human  heart  to  be  satis- 
fied with  monotony,  even  of  perfection; 
and  destiny  has  thrown  in  for  good 
measure  the  uniqueness  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  and  the  canyons  of  the 
Wasatch  Range.  Are  you  hot,  or  do 
you  want  to  fish?  Then  run  your  car 
up  Big  Cottonwood  Canyon  and  stop 
at  Brighton,  eight  thousand  feet  up, 
among  the  pines.  Do  you  crave  a 
summer  resort.?  Ogden  Canyon  will 
serve  you.  A  mere  afternoon's  drive 
with  a  view  at  the  end.f^  Parley's 
Canyon  is  just  back  of  the  country 
club.  City  Creek  Canyon  just  behind 
the  State  House.  Your  sky-line  boule- 
vard is  hard  to  match,  even  in  a  country 
where  all  cities  have  them.  Do  you 
desire  a  historic  thrill?  Go  up  Emi- 
gration Canyon,  stop  at  the  Pinecrest 
Inn,  and  consider  the  pioneers.  Must 
you  shoot  big  game?  You  will  find  it, 
buffalo  and  all,  on  Antelope  Island. 
Does  your  vulgar  heart  crave  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  Coney  or  Asbury 
Park?     Sallair  will  furnish  you  forth, 


beside  a  sea  in  which  you  cannot  sinl 
Must  you  turn  tourist?    Well;   you  ar 
at   the   "pivotal  center"   of  the  finesi 
scenery  in  the  country,  and  a  short  trail 
journey  will  take  you  to  the  Yellow 
stone  or  the  Colorado  Rockies.     Bing 
ham,  over  there  in  the  Oquirrhs,  is  sai< 
to  be  the  biggest  copper  mine  in  th 
world,  and  you  can  visit  the  Inferno  a 
your  will.     You  cannot  have  the  Nav; 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  but  "you  can  and  d' 
have  the  Army.     Camp  Douglas  is 
large  post,  and  khaki  is  all  about.    Yo 
even  own  the  heavyweight  champion  c 
the  world — and  I  noticed  that,  howevei  F 
deprecatingly  civilized  folk  might  speai  d" 
they   never   failed    to    point    out   Jac  3" 
Dempsey's  house  when  you  passed  it.   J  f 
very  nice  house  it  is,  too,  and  appai! ''" 
ently  a  very  decent  sort,  the  champioi  '^ 
Romance,  for  us  Americans,  must  l'  "^ 
in  the  consciousness  of  how  vast  an^  ^'^ 
varied  a  land  is  ours.    Europe  is  an  oh' )"' 
old  story,  and  we  shall  not  match  thi  ^^ 
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legend  here.  But  to  some  of  us,  n 
mantically  patriotic,  a  new  state  of  t\ 
Union  is  as  exciting  as  a  Balkan  count r 
Centralization  has  not  gone  so  far  thf 
one  state  is  like  another.  Yet  there  is  P^ 
curious,  intimate  urge  (not  in  the  lea, 
like  that  of  the  tourist  in  foreign  land 
to  know  them  all.  To  be  sure,  you  mu 
be  both  romantic  and  a  citizen,  to  fe 
that  urge.  But  most  of  us,  after  all,  ai 
both.  A  book  has  been  written  of  la^ 
entitled  The  Genius  of  America. 
should  scarcely  agree  with  the  able  ar 
learned  author  as  to  the  definition  > 
that  genius.  But  that  there  is  such  I 
thing  no  serious  American  can  den;j 
and  for  us  Easterners  the  sense  of 
becomes  most  vivid,  most  quickenin 
when  we  have  climbed  to  the  high  plai] 
and  reached,  or  crossed,  the  Gre 
Divide.  In  comparison  with  the  F 
Western  states — still  territories  with 
the  memory  of  this  generation — o| 
East  seems  very  old.  We  cannot  easij 
recapture  now  the  days  of  our  plastij 
ity,  when  we  too,  under  the  hands  of  t  ; 
founders  of  the  Republic,  v/ere  in  tit 
making. 
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Here,  in  the  Far  West,  one  can  see 
be    American    spirit    at    work.      You 
36  both  what  has  been  and  what  is. 
Jtah  is  one  of  the  most  ilkiminating  of 
tates.      ''Americanization"    comes    to 
Wf  lean    Httle    to    us    on    our    crowded 
Atlantic   seaboard.     If   I   may   be  for- 
given the  homely  metaphor,  food  must 
le  masticated  before  it  can  be  assimi- 
ited;  and  we  have  bitten  off  more  than 
ie  can  even  chew.    The  Far  West  has,  in 
he   natiu-e   of   things,    had   fewer   cle- 
lents  to  deal  with,  and  assimilation  can 
o|>e  spoken  of.    American  institutions,  if 
iven  a  chance,  do  mean  something  and 
lo  accomplish  much.     It  took  courage 
nd  it  took  vision  to  conquer  the  great 
paces;    and  courage  and   vision   were 
»oth  at  hand.     The  genius  of  America, 
o  some  extent  baffled  and  dormant  east 
•f    the    Rocky    Mountains,    has    been 
teadily,   uninterruptedly   occupied   bc- 
ond  them.     No  groups  could  be  more 
lifferent  than  the  groups  who  succes- 
ively  trekked  westward:    gold-seekers, 
Viormons,       engineers,       lumberjacks, 
anchers,   farmers;    yet  somehow  they 
lave    collaborated,     unconsciously,    to 
nake  the  West.    They  were  crude,  but 
hey   were   brave;     and   the   genius   of 


America  (which,  I  take  it,  is  a  genius 
not  for  "profound  moral  idealism"  but 
for  liberty)  was  strong  in  them.  The 
Mormons  trekked  west,  as  the  Boers 
trekked  north,  in  the  hope  of  the  utter 
freedom  that  comes  with  isolation. 
They  could  not  have  it — any  more  than 
the  Indians  could  have  it.  Then  they 
turned  their  hopes  to  statehood;  and  it 
was  very  long  before  they  might  ha\'e 
that.  Their  early  history  is  full  of  blood 
and  hatred;  state  after  state  cast  them 
out,  and  to  their  enemies  they  returned 
full  measure.  The  Church  cannot 
wholly  rehabilitate  the  Mormon  pio- 
neers into  mere  martyrs.  But  even  this 
peculiar  people  had  resident  within  its 
breast  something  of  the  American 
spirit,  an  aptness  for  American  ideals. 
In  so  far  as  they  attempted  to  be 
violently  coercive,  the  genius  of  America 
denied  them.  That  your  own  freedom 
means  the  other  man's  freedom,  they 
have  apprehended.  Liberty  is  a  search- 
ing, a  far-reaching,  even  a  subtle  ideal. 
The  young  Mormons,  free  of  the  fanat- 
icism of  the  founders,  are  Americans 
simply.  America  has  somehow  con- 
quered the  intolerance  of  the  Mormon 
pioneers,  as,  if  it  has  any  luck,  it  will 
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conquer  the  Ku  Klux  and  all  other 
groups  determined  to  compel  whom  they 
cannot  convince. 

It  may  be  that  the  Mormon  Chm'ch 
was  responsible,  for  example,  for  the 
recent  anti-cigarette  law  (though  suck 
laws  have  been  heard  of  in  states  that 
had  not  the  excuse  of  a  divine  revelation 
against  tobacco),  as  it  may  be  that  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  was  responsible  for  the 
law  that  suppressed  the  private  (which 
means  the  parochial)  schools  in  the 
state  of  Oregon.  But"  the  anti-cigarette 
law  was  somehow  quashed  in  Utah; 
and  no  one  seems  to  think  that  anti- 
Catholic  laws  in  Oregon  can  live  through 
a  referendum.  The  Mormons  dis- 
covered that  the  privilege  of  statehood 
meant  something:  they  had  to  give 
guarantees.  On  the  whole,  the  privilege 
seemed  to  them  worth  it.  You  cannot 
redeem  a  desert  into  fertility,  create  out 
of  rock  and  sand  a  community  where 
men  shall  have  abundant  food,  shelter, 
and  safety,  wliere  children  shall  grow 
up  to  a  goodly  heritage,  physical  and 
intellectual,  where  property  sliall  be 
safe  and  labor  have  its  reward,  without, 
in  the  process,  laying  hold  on  the 
essentials  of  American  life.  Utah  is  a 
very  hard-working  state,  and  hard  work 
has  taught  it  what  is  worth  working  for. 
Fine  schools;  good  water-supply;  com- 
fortable homes;  the  power  to  build  a 
beautiful  State  House  and  turn  back  to 
the  State  Treasurer  a  surplus  out  of  the 
appropriation.  (They  are  really  proud 
of  that,  and  you  cannot  blame  them. 
In  how  many  Eastern  states  has  it  ever 
happened.'^) 

That  some  Salt  Lake  Gentiles  are 
bitter  and  suspicious,  there  is  no 
question;  but  you  will  usually  find  that 
there  has  been  some  sort  of  political  dis- 
appointment back  of  their  bitterness. 
Though  Gentiles  out-number  Mormons 
in  Salt  Lake  (vity  itself,  Mormons  pre- 
ponderate greatly  in  the  state  at  large — 
yet  the  Church  has  recently  lost  any 
control  of  the  state  University,  though 
there  are  plenty  of  Mormon  students 
enrolled  in  it.     They  have  their  own 


Brigham  Young  University  at  Prove; 
and    a    flourishing    L.    D.    S.    business 
college  in  Salt  Lake.    But  if  the  young 
Mormon   wants   a   real   academic  edu- 
cation, he  goes  to  the  University  of  Utah 
or  the  University  of  California  or  some 
other  such  institution;  and  the  L.  D.  S 
business  college  is  patronized  by  Gen- 
tiles  as   well   as   Saints.     The  present 
president  of  the  Mormon  Church  is  said 
by  many  people  to  be  a  fanatic;  but  h€ 
does  not  seem  to  be  increasing  fanaticisir 
among  the  Saints.     "This  generation  ol 
Mormons  is  like  anybody  else,"  some 
native  and  resident  of  Salt  Lake  Cit\ 
will  tell  you.     The  next  one  says,   "] 
have  a  lot  of  friends  among  Mormons— 
I'm  very  fond  of  them,  and  see  a  lot  o 
them;    but  of  course  they  will  alway 
hang  together  politically."     One   mai 
says,  "The  young  Mormons  have  brokei 
away,  and  the  Church  can't  last,  excep 
as  a  business  organization."     Anothe 
person    says,     "The    educated    youn 
people  are  growing  more  liberal  all  th 
time;   but  the  Church  isn't  liberal,  an 
it  is  growing  in  numbers  because  the 
make  so  many  converts."    I  traced  th 
terror  of  converts  in  one  instance  to  th 
immense  Mormon  success  in  the  Hawa 
ian  Islands.    My  interlocutor  was  muc 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  proselytin 
is   confined   to  the   Kanakas,   who  ai 
themselves    a    dying    race.      All    the.^ 
people  I  have  quoted  are  either  born  c 
bred  Utahns;  one  is  as  well  informed  fj 
another.     What  the  good  ladies  of  Sa' 
Lake    agree   in   admitting   is   that   tl 
Mormon  flapper — in  the  con  temporal 
sense    of    the    word — does    not    exis 
"They  do  look  after  their  young  peop 
better  than  we  do,"  they  sigh.     We 
one   sees  how  that   is.     As  a  policii 
system,  the  Mormon  organization  worl 
admirably.    The  little  ward  churches  a 
scattered  about,  one  every  few  blocl 
Sunday  morning  services  and   Sund; 
school  are  held  there,  not  in  the  Tabc 


nacle.     The  ward  bishop,  the  teache]!  11"^^ 


the  elders  look  after  the  tithes,  the  i 
tendance,  the  general  conduct  of  t 
faithful. 
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The  Latter  Day  Saints — so  rigid,  so 
neonceivably    narrow,    in    some    ways 
—have    had    some    saving    elasticities, 
rhey    have    always    cultivated    music 
issiduously — good  music,  too.     Also — 
3ven  more  important,  perhaps,  for  the 
^oung  people — they  have  always,  like 
David,  danced  before  the  Lord.     Brig- 
[lam  Young  built  his  theater  before  he 
built  his  Temple,   and   made   his  own 
daughters  act,  in  order  to  encourage  a 
high  opinion  of  the  actor's  profession. 
Maude  Adams,  as  you  know,  was  born 
in  Salt  Lake,  and  began  her  career  there. 
Music  and  dancing  and  the  theater  are  a 
great  help  in  keeping  the  younger  gen- 
eration   occupied    and    amused.      The 
jTabernacle  organ  and  the  Mormon  choir 
lare  both  overrated.     The  preaching  of 
[the  apostles  is  disappointing,  and  the 
Tabernacle  service  imimpressive.     The 
congregation  is  less  reverent  than  any 
congregations  I  am  used  to.    They  giggle 
more,  and  talk  more,  and  yawn  more, 
land    nurse    the    babies    more    openly. 
Their  religious  awe  is  probably  reserved 
.  for  the  ceremonies  in  the  Temple.  What 
is  not  unimpressive  is  the  crowds  that 
,  file  daily  into  the  Tabernacle  at  noon  to 
hear  the  organ  recital.    All  the  tourists 
are  there,  naturally;    but  Gentiles  are 


outnumbered  by  Mormons.  The  Mor- 
mon farmer  and  his  family  who  have 
come  into  town  for  the  day;  up-state 
Saints  who  have  business  in  Salt  Lake,  or 
are  taking  a  holiday;  faithful  residents, 
overweeningly  proud  of  organ  and 
organist — they  pack  the  galleries  be- 
hind locked  doors,  and  listen  to  Bach 
and  Mozart  and  Wagner.  Every  pro- 
gram includes  "classical"  music;  it 
includes  also  variations  on  some  simple 
air  known  to  the  most  countrified;  it 
always  begins  with  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner,  and  always  includes  the  *'fa- 
\orite  Mormon  hymn,"  the  words  of 
which  are  printed  on  the  back  of  every 
program.  The  medley  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  Church  policy  in  general. 
They  will  educate  their  people  with 
classical  music;  they  will  call  attention 
to  their  patriotism;  they  will  appeal 
to  the  humble  with  "Silver  Threads 
among  the  Gold";  but  they  will  never 
omit  the  favorite  Mormon  hynm — 
written  by  Emma  C.  Snow  Smith  in 
1848.  So  you  pass  from  a  Bach  fugue 
to  the  strains  of 

"In  the  heavens  are  parents  single? 

No:  the  thought  makes  reason  stare! 
Truth  is  reason;   truth  eternal 
Tells  me  I've  a  mother  there." 
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Use  of  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  is  freely 
granted  for  political  and  other  public 
meetings — with  the  sole  condition  that, 
whatever  the  occasion,  the  Mormon 
choir  must  be  present  and  must 
sing. 

What  does  the  Church  do  with  its 
money?  That  is  a  question  one  inevi- 
tably asks,  sooner  or  later.  There  is  no 
priestly  order  to  support;  all  are  laymen. 
The  missionaries  pay  their  own  expenses 
— in  the  case  of  the  very  young  men,  the 
parents  pay  them — except  for  the  return 
ticket,  when  missioning  is  done.  If  you 
are  sent  to  China  for  three  years  you 
buy  your  own  transportation,  and  you 
support  yourself  while  there.  The 
Church  pays  only  for  your  passage 
home.  Where  do  the  tithes  go?  Well, 
there  is  tlie  Temple  Block  to  be  kept 
up;  the  music,  too,  is  expensiv^e.  And 
there  are  new  Temj>les  to  erect.  IVmples 
cost  a  great  deal.  The  Temple  in  Salt 
Lake  cost  less  than  some  others,  though 
it  took  forty  years  to  build.  (But  all 
labor  on  it  was  freely  given !)  There  are 
four  in  Utah;  a  new  one  in  Alberta;  one 
in  Laie,  Hawaii;  one  building  at  present 
in  Arizona.  They  intend  to  build  the 
finest  of  all  in  Independence,  Missouri, 
because  Joseph  Smith  declared  it  to  be 
Zion.  That  is  a  necessary  if  expensive 
gesture.  Temples,  nowadays,  run  well 
over  a  million;  and  Temples  they  must 
have  within  reach  of  any  considerable 
group  of  Saints.  All  the  really  im- 
portant things — the  "ordinances,"  etc. 
— are  carried  on  in  the  Temple:  bap- 
tism, "sealing,'*  marrying  (I  am  told  a 
marriage  ceremony  takes  all  day),  and 
the  like.  The  (Church  has  recently  had 
to  buy  the  inn  at  the  head  of  Emigration 
Canyon,  and  operate  it  at  a  loss,  because 
the  Canyon  in  summer  is  inhabited  by 
Saints  wlio  resented  having  a  roadhouse 
in  their  vicinity.  The  Church  must 
have  to  do  a  good  deal  of  private  financ- 
ing of  its  agricultural  members  in  hard 
times.  The  real  problem  for  the  Church 
is,  perhaps,  the  tithing  problem.  They 
could  afford  to  let  the  young  people 
liberalize   themselves   doctrinally;     but 


with  too  much  liberalism  goes  the  refusal 
to  pay  tithes.  The  Church  is  rich — 
though  just  after  the  war  it  nearly  went 
on  the  rocks — but  it  will  not  continue 
to  be  rich  unless  the  tithes  pour  in.  The 
genius  of  America,  which  is  absorbing 
and  influencing  the  intelligent  young 
Saints,  is  not  a  genius  that  impels  to  the 
paying  of  tithes  to  any  church,  or  to  the 
disclosing  of  a  man's  private  affairs  to| 
his  ward  bishop.  The  early  Mormons 
themselves  drew  the  line  at  the  kind  of 
communism  which  Joseph  Smith  en- 
deavored to  impose  on  them  in  1831, 
"Owing  to  persecution,  and  to  the  self- 
ishness, pride,  and  disobedience  of  men 
it  was  not  permanently  founded. 
The  lesser  law  of  tithing  was  given  then 
in  lieu  thereof,  in  the  year  1838.  Thi 
law  requires  the  person  to  pay,  first,  hi 
surplus  property  to  the  Bishop,  an( 
after  that,  one  tenth  of  his  annua 
income." 

Are  the  present-day  Mormons  goin; 
to  keep  the  lesser  law?  Most  Gentile 
incline  to  doubt  very  much  that  thei 
prominent  Mormon  friends  abide  b> 
completely.  That  there  is  trouble  abou 
the  tithes  is  unquestionable.  Cei 
tainly  the  "surplus"  does  not  alwaj 
go  to  the  bishop.  The  Prophet's  pui 
j)ose  was  explicitly  that  no  man  shoul 
be  richer  than  another,  and  that  an 
property  above  the  necessary  minimui 
for  supporting  life  should  be  given  u[ 
It  is  obvious  to  the  most  casual  invest 
gator  that,  though  there  may  be  a  hig 
subsistence-le\'el,  some  Mormons  ai 
richer  than  others,  and  spend  the 
"surplus"  on  themselves,  precisely  £ 
Gentiles  do.  The  future  of  tithing 
very  dubious.  The  Presidency,  of  lattt 
decades,  has  not  gone  in  much  for  divir 
revelation,  though  belief  in  revelatioi 
prophecy,  and  the  gift  of  tongu< 
remains  one  of  the  prominent  articles 
the  Mormon  faith.  When  the  gre 
crisis  of  1890  was  upon  the  Churc 
President  Wilford  Woodruff  had  no  ne 
revelation  about  polygamy;  he  mere] 
made  a  solenni  declaration  that  tl 
Church  had  ceased  to  teach  or  practi< 
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it.  Polygamy  passed  long  since;  en- 
dowment robes  and  abstinence  from 
tobacco  and  coffee  are  going;  Mormons 
marry  Gentiles,  outside  the  Temple. 
But  the  real  crash  will  come  when  the 
tithes  stop.  And  Americans  do  not  give 
ap  their  surplus,  or  pay  tithes,  unless 
they  want  to.  If  the  Irish-American  has 
ror  the  most  part  escaped  the  domi- 
nation   of    his    clergy,    the    Mormon- 


the  Father  and  Son  appearing  to  Joseph 
Smith.  Most  of  us  will  never  see  Tif- 
fany's conception  of  that  interesting 
event,  but  we  can  see  the  exterior  of  the 
Temple,  which  had  no  famous  architect. 
Under  Brigham  Young's  direction,  they 
dragged  the  great  stones  down  in  ox- 
carts from  Little  Cottonwood  Canyon; 
twenty  years  later,  they  had  a  railroad 
to  help  them  carry  the  granite;  twenty 


i\.merican  is  not 
joing    to    stop 


'orever  under 
the  tutelage  of 
bis  ward  bishop. 
Salt  Lake 
City  is  old,  as 
non-Spanish 
towns  go,  in  our 
Far  West.  But 
mere  compara- 
ti^^e  age  could 
not  have  given 
it  its  superior 
dignity  and 
beauty.  The 
trees  have  had 
time  to  grow — 
but  it  was  Brig- 
h  a  m  Y  o  u  n  g 
^v'ho  had  them 
planted  imme- 
diately. He  laid 
Dut  tlie  city,  in 
the  beginning, 
3n  the  grand 
scale.  He 
Fetched  water 
down  from  the 
canyons.  As 
soon  as  he  could 
afford  to  build 
iForpermanence, 
,he  built  well. 
The  Tiffany 
Company  has 
ontributed  to 
the  interior  of 
the  Temple  a 
large  stained- 
glass  window 
representing 
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years  after  that,  the  Temple  was  fin- 
ished, and  it  remains  the  romantic  and 
historic  heart  of  the  city.  From  below, 
the  gilded  statue  of  Moroni  is  merely  the 
topmost  pinnacle  of  the  great  pile.  But 
if  you  wish  to  come  under  Moroni's  spell, 
dine,  at  sunset  on  the  roof  of  your  hotel, 
opposite  the  Temple  Block.  Each 
moment  is  lovelier  than  the  last.  Your 
eye  rakes  three  points  of  the  compass; 
from  the  Wasatches  behind  at  your  left, 
round  to  the  Oquirrhs  and  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  before  you,  to  rest  on  Moroni 
rising  at  your  right  hand,  his  trumpet 
pointing  to  stars  you  cannot  see.  It  is 
Moroni  at  nightfall  who  would  convert 
me  to  Mormonism,  if  I  were  to  be  con- 
verted. He  seems  to  have  very  little 
to  do  with  Mormon  his  father,  or  Joseph 


Smith  his  prophet,  or  the  hill  Cumorah, 
or  the  golden  plates ;  but  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  human  aspiration.  Out  of  a 
forbidding  faith  and  a  lurid  history 
has  come  the  figure  of  the  angel  at 
sunset. 

One  hopes  that  there  will  always  be 
enough  tithes,  or  enough  profit  on  beet- 
root sugar,  to  keep  Moroni  gilded  and 
secure  in  his  commanding  position.  If 
they  took  all  the  tourists  "to  dine  on  the 
roof  of  the  Hotel  Utah,  reservations  on 
the  Yellowstone  Special  would  not  be 
easy  to  get.  I  know  that  if  to  me  were 
intrusted  the  task  of  "selling"  Salt  Lake 
City,  I  should  not  talk  about  pivotal 
centers  and  radii.  I  should  merely  say, 
in  the  words  of  Brigham  Young,  "This 
is   the   place." 


This  Was  the  Crag 

BY  BEN  RAY  REDMAN 

HERE  on  this  shifting  ground  the  pebbles  slip 
Careless  and  hard  beneath  our  aching  feet ; 
Hand  clutching  hand  where  lip  once  clung  to  lip, 

Eyes  driving  eyes  to  sorrowful  retreat 
Where  once  we  stood  upon  eternal  rock. 

And  planned  how  we  should  build  together  here 
A  house  that  neither  time  nor  flaw  nor  shock 
Might  ever  shake  while  year  succeeded  year. 

We  stand  where  we  stood  then:  the  same  trees  rise 
Beside  the  river,  and  the  hills  roll  back 

Until  they  rest  against  remembered  skies; 

This  was  the  crag  we  climbed,  and  there  the  track 

Beneath  our  feet  the  careless  pebbles  slip. 

Hand  clutching  hand  where  lip  once  clung  to  lip. 
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The  Violet 


BY  JAMES  LANE  ALLEN 


,' 


Catherine  the  Great,  walking  one  morning  in 
he  park  at  Tsarkoye,  saw  the  earliest  violet  of 
"Spring.  She  called  a  member  of  her  suite  and 
)rdered  him  to  have  a  sentry  placed  on  guard  lest 
myone  pluck  it. — Russian  History. 


DAY  broke.  Tlie  royal  park  of  the 
summer  palace  at  Tsarskoye-Selo 
oomed  stark  in  the  light  as  a  forest  yet 
ilmost  wholly  in  bud.  Nowhere  did  the 
•adiance  fall  lovelier  than  upon  a  glade 
n  its  depths.  Along  one  side  a  path  of 
pleasure  ran;  on  the  opposite,  old  fir 
rees  stood  grouped  closely.  Out  in  this 
3are  spot,  a  few  steps  from  the  ever- 
green boughs,  a  round  tuft  of  thickly 
growing  leaves  had  lately  reared  itself 
)ut  of  the  vernal  earth.  On  the  rim  of 
:he  tuft  next  the  sun  there  opened  in  the 
lawn  a  violet. 

The  Empress  of  all  the  Russias  came 
valking  through  the  park,  trust  of  it  on 
ler  face.  Impress  of  a  world  of  things 
hat  bore  her  no  malice,  that  reproached 
ler  with  no  misdeeds,  that  shook  her 
vith  no  concern.  This  was  a  morning 
lOur  when  her  Imperial  Majesty  some- 
imes  broadened  her  shoulders  for  the 
veight  of  empire  by  leaning  upon  lives 
vhich  have  no  burden;  when  into  the 
inimate  stronghold  of  her  fettered  clank- 
ng  years — all  Nature's  bolts  withdrawn 
md  secret  passages  set  open — she  let 
iow  the  spirit  of  the  earth's  return  to 
oyousness  and  youth. 

At  such  hours  she  walked  farther  in 
idvance  of  her  attendant  ladies-in-wait- 
ng  and  officers  or  nobles  of  the  court 
:han  etiquette  at  the  summer  palace  re- 
quired. She  preferred  that  none  watch 
ler  countenance  during  her  frank  pleas- 
ire,  pass  vitiated  judgment  upon  her 
3urer  emotions.  One  face  for  Nature, 
me  for  human  nature — that  she  had 
earned;    that  you  would  better  learn. 


Traversing  a  spot  of  forest  beauty, 
she  checked  her  footsteps  with  attention 
suddenly  concentrated  upon  a  woodland 
object  on  one  side  of  the  path.  A  mo- 
ment later  she  went  over  and  stood  look- 
ing down  upon  it — the  earliest  violet — 
looking  with  eyes  of  violet  blue  that 
could  be  so  tender,  so  terrible;  that 
still  searched  despairingly  within  herself 
for  fresh  evidence  of  the  Spring  of  life 
when  all  they  could  behold  there  was 
the  passing  of  life's  iVutumn. 

Her  suite  had  paused,  observant  of 
her  behavior  but  not  curious,  since  it 
was  her  Imperial  Majesty's  habit  during 
these  strolls  to  linger,  to  loiter,  to  de\'iate 
in  her  course,  quite  as  she  had  grown 
accustomed  to  pursue  caprices  wandering 
from  the  throne. 

She  now  turned  her  glowingly  beauti- 
ful face  toward  the  group  of  figures 
standing  back  there  in  gorgeous  con- 
trast with  the  austere  nakedness  of  the 
Spring  woods.  By  a  slight  bend  of  the 
august  head  she  signaled  an  officer  to 
approach.  Not  altogether,  though  one 
of  her  attendants  this  morning,  could 
she  have  trusted  or  have  liked  him ;  but 
then,  who,  albeit  she  still  loved  and 
loved  again  and  again  as  is  Nature's  in- 
satiate decree  for  some  sad  women — who 
in  all  the  world  was  there  now  that  she 
could  any  longer  trust?  As  he  paused 
before  her,  with  a  keen  mo\  ement  of  the 
eyes,  in  words  few  and  cold,  she  directed 
his  notice  to  what  had  attracted  hers : 

"Have  a  sentry  placed  on  guard  be- 
side this  violet.  It  will  become  his  duty 
to  see  that  no  idle  stroller  pluck  it.  And 
you  will  not  entrust  the  execution  of  this 
order  to  another.  Yourself,  bring  one  of 
the  guardsmen  here  and  tell  him  in  my 
very  words  the  wish  of  his  Sovereign. 
And  leave  us  at  once  upon  this  errand, 
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lest  that  be  done  before  that  be  done 
that  would  prevent  it." 

The  officer  rapidly  recrossed  the  park 
in  the  direction  of  the  glade,  bringing  a 
young  guardsman.  He  had  been  an- 
gered by  the  disrespect  with  which  her 
Imperial  Majesty  had  laid  upon  him  her 
command.  Moreover,  her  assignment  of 
him  to  the  petty  detail  of  carrying  out 
this  latest  of  her  many  whims  had  de- 
ranged his  plans  for  a  pleasanter  morn- 
ing. Angry  still,  he  was  now  making 
haste  to  return  that  he  might  take  part 
in  certain  convivialities. 

Three  paces  behind  him  the  youthful 
footguard,  following  like  a  dog  trained 
to  heel,  kept  the  swift  stride.  He  had 
not  understood  why  so  over-ranked  an 
officer,  hastily  entering  the  barracks 
yard,  and  as  chance  would  have  it  stum- 
bling upon  him,  had  instantly  wheeled 
and  bidden  him  come  along.  His  first 
thought  had  been  of  punishment — light 
but  heavy  enough — to  be  inflicted  for 
some  breach  of  discipline.  Memory  had 
been  asked  whether  it  had  anything  to 
give  up  and  memory  had  answered 
yes,  and  had  given  up  a  number  of 
things.  Nevertheless,  as  he  had  started 
to  follow,  he  had  laughed.  Good- 
natured,  happy,  conscious  of  being 
neither  gravely  guilty  nor  gravely  delin- 
quent, behind  the  furious  officer's  back 
silently  a  moment  he  had  laughed. 

But  when  he  perceived  that  he  was 
being  led  away  alone  into  the  park — 
why  into  the  park? — he  was  struck  with 
terror.  Enemies — had  he  an  unknown 
enemy? — possibly  some  rival  for  Kyra's 
love?  Who  from  highest  to  lowest  at- 
tached to  the  palace  but  stood  in  con- 
stant peril  of  envy  or  jealousy,  intrigue, 
ruin? 

As  the  officer  kept  straight  on  his  way, 
drawing  him  into  the  depths  of  the  park 
where  none  could  witness  whatever  was 
to  take  place,  his  limbs,  his  senses,  every 
resource  failed  him  except  imagination, 
and  imagination  held  up  only  the  pic- 
ture of  a  secret  horrible  death.  When, 
sometime,  he  was  found  lying  there  in 
the  brush,  brains  blown  out  or  vitals  run 


through,  who  would  say  a  word?  A  serf 
more  or  less  such  as  he  out  of  the  mil- 
lions of  them — who  cared? 

He  stumbled  weakly  along,  pitched 
heavily  forward,  his  face  overspread  with 
pallor,  his  eyes  dark  with  the  pathos  of 
those  who  believe  that  Fate  has  over- 
taken them,  innocent  though  they  are. 

The  officer  strode  into  the  glade, 
wheeled,  clapped  a  hand  upon  his  sword 
hilt  and  pointed  ground'ward  toward  a 
spot  some  yards  off : 

"By  Her  Imperial  Majesty's  order  you 
are  to  stand  guard  over  those — those 
flowers.  No  one,  strolling  through  the 
park,  is  to  be  allowed  to  approach  them 
or  to  pull  them.  If  anyone  attempts  it, 
thrust  him  back.  If  he  perseveres, 
thrust  him  through.    Mount  guard!" 

The  soldier,  unnerved  by  terror,  heard 
but  did  not  believe  what  he  heard  and 
did  not  move.  The  officer's  rage — 
meant  for  Her  Imperial  Majesty — he 
understood  to  be  directed  at  him.  Anl 
unsoldierly  duty  like  that! — mockery 
before  murder.    He  swayed  on  his  legs 

The  officer  rushed  at  him  and  struck 
him  a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head  which 
sent  him  reeling  several  paces.  He  stag- 
gered back  for  another  blow — his  duml 
Slavic  acceptance  of  whatsoever  lift 
meted  out  to  him.  The  officer  caughl 
him  by  the  arm,  thrust  him  forward 
steadied  him  in  the  place  he  shoulc 
stand,  shook  him  violently  as  though  t( 
settle  him  there,  then  hurried  back  tclport 
the  path  whence  he  repeated  his  charge 

"Her  Imperial  Majesty's  order:  Stan( 
guard  over  those  flowers !    In  the  morn  ered 
ing  or  this  afternoon  she  may  pass  her< 
again.      If  anything  has  happened  t< 
them,  I  shall  be  summoned.     If  I  ancerei 
summoned,  I  shall  summon  you." 
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Several  yards  away,  he  looked  backboi 
Once  more  and  for  the  last  time,  from  a  audi 
far  as  he  could  see  through  the  par'romii 
trees  and  shrubs,  he  looked  again 

There  the  guardsman  stood,  his  eye 
riveted  on  him,  his  ghastly  face  a  whitil); 
blur  against  the  dark  background  of  tl 
firs,  the  silvery  sunlight  falling  faintlfWc 
across  his  big  shoulders. 
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Zubof  stepped  cautiously  out  from  be- 
hind the  evergreens.-  His  ugly,  trusty 
face  wore  a  look  of  bewilderment  and  he 
shot  glances  of  fear  in  the  direction  the 
officer  had  disappeared.  Leon  uttered 
a  low  cry  of  joy : 

"Zubof!     You  here!" 

"I  saw  him  when  he  hurried  into  the 
barracks  yard  and  out  again,  taking  you 
with  him.  I  followed  at  a  distance  to 
find  out  what  he  was  going  to  do.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  it,  all  this?" 

Leon  set  his  musket  down  and  leaned 
heavily,  weakly,  upon  it  and  laughed. 
Color  was  returning  to  his  face,  as  calm- 
ness to  his  heart,  that  he  was  not  to  die. 

"I  thought  he  meant  to  murder  me — 
some  lie!" 

''If  it  was  not  a  lie!" 

Leon  looked  at  his  comrade  in  doubt 
for  a  moment,  then  turned  and  pointed: 

*'I  am  to  stand  here  to  guard  these 
violets — it  is  Her  Imperial  Majesty's 
pleasure:  she  does  not  wish  them  to  be 
pulled." 

Now  long  ago  and  often  in  the  guard- 
room and  in  other  rooms  where  the  sol- 
diers talked  of  the  same  old  things  that 
soldiers  talk  of  everywhere,  Leon  and 
Zubof  had  listened  to  gossip  of  how  Her 
[mperial  Majesty  loved  the  more  scan- 
dalously the  older  she  grew  and  of  how 
^he  called  the  more  frequently  for 
l(|:hanges  of  young  lovers.  They  even 
[o/elt  a  flattered  personal  share  in  the  re- 
port that  oftener  than  elsewhere  now  she 
ooked  to  the  footguard  or  to  the  horse- 
icl^uard  or  to  any  other  guard  which  gath- 
n.^red  into  itself  from  over  the  Empire 
>r(Russia's  strongest  men.  They  them- 
t(;elves  not  long  before  had  witnessed  the 
in^eremony  of  certain  young  gallants  of 
:he  barracks,  having  donned  their  most 
Decoming  uniforms  and  oiled  their  hair 
md  recommended  themselves  to  the  sur- 
•ounding  atmosphere  by  the  use  of  per- 
"umes,  taking  up  striking  positions 
vhere  they  could  not  fail  to  be  noticed 
)y  Her  Imperial  Majesty  as  she  walked 
lowly  past  them  on  her  return  from 
hurch!  With  enamored  wonderment 
hey  had  hung  upon  the  very  particular 
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story  that,  as  each  successive  favorite 
was  transplanted  from  the  circumjacent 
human  outdoors  (of  ordinary  temper- 
ature) to  the  palace  hothouse,  he  was 
there,  by  Her  Imperial  Majesty's  order, 
guarded  day  and  night  lest  anyone  else 
approach  him  and  pluck  him. 

To  rumors  such  as  these  and  to  other 
scandals  worse  by  far  Leon  and  Zubof 
were  grown  used  and  were  grown  hard- 
ened; the  Court  of  Russia  had  grown 
hardened,  if  it  needed  hardening;  most 
of  the  courts  of  Europe  had  at  least 
grown  used. 

But  a  footguard  stationed  by  some 
sad  throb  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty's 
heart  to  guard  a  wild  violet  of  spring — 
this  was  conduct  fresh  to  experience  and 
to  this  their  natures  were  uncorrupted. 
So  that  barbarians  as  they  were,  serfs, 
soldiers — two  of  those  strange  children 
of  Russia  whose  wild  play  of  emotion 
none  can  foretell  and  the  white  lotus  of 
whose  tenderness  rises,  it  may  be,  from 
the  blackest  mire — they  stood  looking 
into  each  other's  eyes  in  silence. 

Each  at  the  moment  saw  boyhood 
yonder,  yonder,  in  a  Russian  village, 
with  its  near-by  forest,  and  saw  violets 
in  the  woods  of  Spring. 

Leon  was  not  disappointed:  Zubof, 
touched  by  memory,  without  a  word 
started  to  pass  behind  Leon  for  a  closer 
look.  Leon  placed  his  big  hand  against 
his  chest  and  stopped  him. 

"No,  no!  Those  are  my  orders,  Zubof. 
Don't  go  any  nearer." 

"Things  might  have  been  worse!" 
laughed  Zubof,  looking  round  him  with 
relief.  "Now,  if  they  find  out  that  I 
have  been  absent  without  leave,"  he 
added,  fear  gathering  in  his  eyes;  and 
with  a  friendly  nod  he  started  on  his 
return.     Leon  stopped  him. 

"One  thing,  Zubof!  Go  to  see  Kyra! 
Find  her  wherever  she  is,  or  get  word  to 
her  somehow,  and  explain  that  I  shall 
be  kept  here  all  day.  I  was  to  be  with 
her,  and  if  she  waits  and  I  do  not  come, 
she  will  imagine  one  wrong  thing  or  an- 
other— may  believe  I  am  with  some  one 
else !    She  is  always  jealous,  too  jealous, 
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too  jealous!  Do  this!  It  means  more 
than  I  can  tell  you." 

He  showed  distress.  When  last  with 
Kyra  he  had  had  of  her  their  love's  fulfill- 
ment. Since,  she  had  denied  him  even 
the  sight  of  herself  until  to-day. 

Zubof  reflected  that  this  delay  would 
increase  his  peril,  and  if  caught,  his  pun- 
ishment. But  he  promised  and  started 
again  more  precipitately.  Again  Leon 
stopped  him. 

"Tell  Kyra  that  I  sent  her  word  to 
slip  away  and  come  to  see  me  here !  That 
I  shall  be  looking  for  her  all  day,  every 
moment  all  day!" 

Zubof  was  off  for  the  third  time  and 
Leon  stopped  him  for  the  third  time, 
walking  beside  him  and  forgetting  the 
spot  he  must  guard. 

"x4sk  Kyra  to  bring  along  something 
to  keep  me  alive:  I  shall  be  here  with- 
out a  mouthful.  That  oflScer  will  be 
thinking  of  his  own  stomach.  To  bring 
something  for  herself  also,  enough  for  us 
both,  and  we  will  eat  it  together,  she  and 
I,  here  in  the  park — near  the  violets.  A 
basketful!  Caviar,  raw  herrings,  sardines! 
A  sturgeon  pie — mushrooms  and  truffles 
—some  cold  pig  with  horse-radish! 
Things  like  that.  Two  roast  fowls — 
ham — salted  goose — cucumbers  and  tur- 
nips !  Tell  her  to  see  that  young  pastry 
cook — the  one  who  is  in  love  with  her — 
and  have  him  give  her  some  of  the  pas- 
tries and  jellies  and  cakes  that  he  is  mak- 
ing to-day  for  Her  Imperial  Majesty. 
He  has  done  the  like  before.  And  oranges 
and  pineapples!  And  kvas — and  jneod — 
and  sherry — klouvka — hydromel — rum — 
champagne!  Kyra  must  understand,"  he 
went  on  with  swelling  humorous  swag- 
ger, "that  her  Imperial  Majesty  has  ap- 
pointed me  guardian  of  her  wild  flowers 
in  the  park  and  from  this  time  on  will 
wish  me  to  have  better  food  and  better 
wine!  Fill  the  basket,  tell  her,  with  the 
best  in  the  palace  kitchens.  Her  Im- 
perial Majesty  would  have  it  done  if  she 
knew — and  she  would  have  that  officer 
shot !  She  is  like  a  mother  to  us  guards- 
men." 

Zubof,  impatient  at  being  detained, 


had  yet  stood  listening  and  laughing,  his 
own  palate  hungrily  responsive  to  the 
joints  and  wines  that  heaped  the  picnic 
basket.  At  this  juncture  his  face  became 
charged  with  fear. 

"Officers!     Behind  the  pines!" 

Zubof  fled. 

They  were  almost  upon  the  sentry  as 
they  came  round  into  view — two  officers 
of  the  crack  regiment  of  the  Chevaliers 
Gardes:  resplendent  in  long  jack-boots, 
leather  breeches,  tunics  of  white,  and 
silvery  cuirasses  and  silvery  helmets  sur- 
mounted by  the  Russian  eagle. 

One  was  not  quite  sober,  the  other 
even  less;  and  as  they  supposed  them- 
selves unobserved  and  unheard  in  this 
remote  part  of  the  park,  they  were  talk- 
ing and  laughing  loudly,  jostling  and 
jostled  in  their  unsteady  walk. 

Instantly  at  sight  of  the  sentry  pacing 
slowly  to  and  fro,  they  stopped  in  dead 
silence.  With  countenances  darkened 
by  suspicion,  they  exchanged  remarks 
in  undertones.  Then  they  approached, 
and  the  soberer  of  the  two,  across  the 
reserve  which  separated  a  Russian  officer 
and  noble  from  the  Russian  serf,  de- 
manded the  reason  of  his  being  there. 
The  sentry  stepped  challengingly  before 
them  and  proclaimed  the  Imperial  man- 
date in  soldierly  words  curt  and  rough. 
They  well  became,  he  thought,  his  own 
new  rank  as  autocrat  of  the  place  and  hour. 

When  they  heard,  each  sought  the 
other's  eyes,  and  as  each  scrutinized 
the  other's  expression  they  broke  into 
coarse  laughter.  The  less  sober  ex- 
pressed to  his  companion  the  hope  that 
the  violet,  after  having  enjoyed  for  a 
little  while  Her  Imperial  Majesty's  ex- 
clusive favor,  would  not  die  of  the  colic. 

Russian  guardrooms  would  have  en- 
joyed the  slur;  the  courts  of  Europe 
would  have  understood.  Over  in  France 
her  illustrious  thinker  D'Alembert,  ever 
in  a  brain  overcrowded  with  philosophy 
had  found  room  for  it  and  entertainment 
For  when  Her  Imperial  Majesty,  stand 
ing  at  the  palace  window  on  the  Neva 
which   Peter  had   built   to   open   upoi 
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Europe,  when  she,  standing  at  that  win- 
dow and  looking  across  at  Europe,  most 
of  all  at  France,  had  invited  Voltaire  and 
Condorcet  and  other  scholars  to  become 
her  guests  at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg, 
D'Alembert  had  shaken  his  head  and 
laughed,  "I  think  I'll  not  go,"  he  re- 
marked; "so  many  distinguished  people 
die  of  the  colic  in  that  country!" 

As  the  drunken  officer  uttered  his  jest 
he  started  to  pass  around  the  sentry, 
thinking  him  no  barrier  to  his  own  rank 
and  privilege.  The  sentry  interposed 
his  musket. 

"No  one  is  to  be  allowed  nearer." 

With  an  oath  the  officer  struck  the 
sentry  a  blow  in  the  face:  "Tell  a  Rus- 
sian officer  what  he  shall  not  do!" 

The  sentry  with  a  quick  violent  thrust 
of  his  hand  pushed  him  over  backward. 
The  other  officer  caught  him  as  he  fell 
and  the  two  struggled  together — the  one 
to  free  himself,  the  other  to  draw  him 
away.  For  other  voices  were  heard  ap- 
proaching, clear  silvery  happy  voices  of 
other  strollers  in  the  park;  and  what- 
ever one  wished  to  do  in  such  a  case,  one 
wished,  if  in  his  senses,  to  do  it  unob- 
served: in  the  Russia  of  that  age  you 
best  revenged  yourself  in  secret. 

The  sentry,  enraged  by  the  pain  of  the 
blow  and  wounded  in  his  pride  of  place, 
broke  through  military  discipline. 

"I  do  not  tell  an  officer  what  he  shall 
not  do !  Her  Imperial  Majesty  tells  him ; 
and  if  he  is  not  enough  of  an  officer  to 
respect  her  wish,  I  am  to  make  him. 
That  is  my  duty  here." 

"Another  day  for  yonV  muttered  the 
soberer  officer,  struggling  with  his 
comrade. 

But  the  other,  freeing  his  right  arm 
\  by  a  furious  effort,  jerked  from  his  tunic 
a  jeweled  pocket  revolver  and  fired  at 
the  sentry's  head.  The  bullet  cut  a 
bough  of  one  of  the  fir  trees  behind  him; 
it  fell  over  and  hung  by  a  strand  of  its 
bark. 

The  skin  of  the  sentry's  face  had  been 

broken  by  the  blow.    He  staunched  the 

"1  flow  of  blood  as  he  followed  the  strug- 

I  gling  officers  a  few  paces,  then  stood 


watching  them  as  they  withdrew.  They 
were  withdrawing  hurriedly.  Other 
strollers  stood  looking  on,  eye-witnesses 
of  what  had  been  interference  with  Her 
Imperial  Majesty's  whim  and  pleasure. 

The  sentry,  turning  at  last,  saw  three 
little  Grand  Duchesses  grouped  in  the 
path  and  wide  eyed  in  innocent  wonder 
of  what  they  had  beheld. 

The  eldest  was  all  ermine  and  silver 
and  blue,  Russian  ermine,  the  loved  Rus- 
sian blue,  the  blue  of  the  Russian  sky 
overhead  that  Spring  morning.  The 
next  in  age  stood  decked  in  ermine  and 
rose  color  and  bands  of  palest  gold.  The 
youngest,  embedded  in  her  white  nest 
in  her  carriage,  showed  only  snowwhite. 
As  the  Russian  hare  turns  snowwhite  in 
winter,  she  seemed  not  yet  ready  to 
yield  to  any  persuasions  of  the  coloring 
year. 

The  French  nurse  had  heard  the  pistol 
shot,  had  seen  the  blow,  had  caught  the 
sentry's  insult  to  his  military  superiors. 
But  it  was  an  age  of  duels  and  of  dark 
never-explained  events  happening  in 
lonely  places.  The  counterpart  of  such 
an  occurrence  might  have  taken  place 
before  her  eyes  in  her  own  park,  the  Bois. 
Still,  questions  were  in  her  mind  as  the 
sentry  walked  quietly  toward  her,  and 
he  saw  them. 

"We  were  fighting  about  a  violet,"  he 
explained,  with  boyish  candor.  "This 
morning  Her  Imperial  Majesty  found  a 
violet  here  in  the  park,"  he  turned  and 
pointed,  "and  she  had  me  placed  on 
guard  over  it.  That  drunken  officer 
would  as  soon  as  not  have  amused  him- 
self by  stamping  on  it.  If  I  had  reported 
him  he  would  have  had  me  poisoned  or 
tortured  or  assassinated.  If  the  blame 
had  fallen  on  me  I'd  have  been  court- 
martialed  and  shot." 

"Come!"  he  said  to  the  two  little 
Grand  Duchesses  as  he  read  a  wish  in 
their  wide-eyed  silence,  "you  shall  see 
Her  Imperial  Majesty's  violet ! " 

Placing  himself  between  them,  his 
musket  pinioned  under  an  arm  with  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  trailing  behind,  he 
took  the  hand  which  each  with  quick 
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confidence  gave  him  and  slowly  led  them 
forward. 

They  approached  within  arm's  reach 
of  the  flower. 

"You  see  it?"  he  asked,  looking  down 
at  them,  in  tender  pride  of  proprietor- 
ship. The  little  Grand  Duchesses,  their 
breathing  all  but  hushed  through  awe  of 
his  rough  barbarian  earnestness,  an- 
swered— with  polite  disappointment — 
that  they  saw. 

As  he  led  them  back  the  eyes  of  the 
nurse  rested  upon  him  with  love.  Love 
of  something  in  him  that  was  human, 
that  one  is  glad  to  think  of  as  being  in 
the  world.  This  emotion  of  hers,  beau- 
tiful and  warm,  cast  its  spell  over  him. 
As  he  let  go  the  children's  hands  he  hesi- 
tated before  her,  then  put  his  arms  round 
her  and  kissed  her. 

She  called  back  to  him,  shaking  her 
head  and  laughing  as  she  moved  away 
with  the  children: 

"The  embrace  was  not  for  me!  You 
imagined  I  was  some  one  else!  You  are 
in  love!" 

He  stood  looking  after  her  in  guilty 
happy  silence;  her  words  left  a  fragrance 
along  the  forest  path. 

Rough  noises  at  his  back  caused  him 
to  wheel  about — this  day  it  seemed  his 
fate  to  be  startled  once  and  again  by 
things  coming  upon  him  from  behind. 

Moujiks  they  were,  seven  of  them, 
shuffling  rapidly  along  as  seven  bears 
might  huddle  tumultuously  in  a  trail; 
heavybearded,shaggyhaired,  red  shirt ed, 
coarse,  unkempt,  brutish — on  their  way 
to  the  palace.  A  squad  of  its  army  of 
scullions;  scavengers  of  skillets  and  ket- 
tles and  pots  and  pans  and  scraps  and 
slops;  human  waste  toiling  in  the  lower 
regions  of  the  palace  to  remove — or  de- 
vour— the  kitchen  waste.  They  took 
notice  of  him  but  did  not  care:  what  to 
them  was  his  being  there  as  being  else- 
where or  being  nowhere?  He  noticed 
them  but  cared  neither  for  them  nor  for 
their  fate. 

His  thought  returned  to  the  little 
Grand  Duchesses.  In  his  rough  palms 
he  still  felt  the  pressure  of  their  affection- 


ate, confiding,  delicate  little  high-bred 
hands.  They  were  going,  they  told  him, 
to  ride  on  the  lake  in  one  of  her  Imperial 
Majesty's  stately  gilt  barges;  and  he 
saw  them  in  imagination  as  they  reached 
an  arm  of  the  lake  and  passed  in  snowy 
procession  over  the  bridge  of  rarest  blue 
Siberian  marble.  Then  they  were  going 
to  the  palace  to  meet  their  mamma  and 
other  little  Grand  Duchesses  with  their 
mammas.  Would  they  assemble,  he 
wondered,  in  the  great  room  of  blue  and 
gold,  its  walls  and  furniture  incrusted 
with  lapis  lazuli,  its  floor  of  ebony  inlaid 
with  mother-of-pearl?  Or  in  another 
room  whose  chandeliers,  cabinets,  fig- 
ures, and  fixtures  we^e  all  of  the  loveliest 
shades  of  amber? 

Kyra  it  was — Kyra,  one  of  the  army 
of  serving  maids  when  the  court  moved 
from  the  winter  palace  in  St.  Petersburg 
to  the  summer  palace  at  Tsarskoye-Selo 
— Kyra  it  was  w^ho  described  to  him  the 
magnificence  of  some  of  the  rooms.  How 
many  they  were!  The  fagade  of  the 
building  on  the  garden-side  stretched 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile ! 

A  serving  maid,  not  a  Maid  of  Honor! 
He  was  glad.  Maids  of  Honor  were  the 
soiled  themes  of  barracks-yard  and  mess- 
room  scandals,  as  being  much  too  near 
Her  Imperial  Majesty  not  to  be  too 
much  like  her. 

Where  was  Kyra  now  in  that  vast 
inner  forest  of  splendors?  Would  Zubof 
reach  her  with  this  message?  There 
were  ways.  The  whole  palace  was  a 
fortress  of  secret  intrigues,  from  Her 
Imperial  Majesty  down  to  moujiks:  in- 
trigues that  covered  Europe,  intrigues 
that  snatched  a  bottle  of  champagne, 
intrigues  that  brought  breathlessly  to- 
gether two  young  lovers  in  a  room. 

Slowly  he  turned  back  to  the  blossom- 
ing spot,  the  duty  to  guard  which  chained 
him  as  by  the  leg  this  day  so  that  he 
could  not  reach  the  intrigue  of  his  own 
desire.  Sentrywise  he  began  to  w^alk 
back  and  forth,  back  and  forth.  All  at 
once  his  nature  had  another  awakening: 
he  stood  looking  round  him  at  the  green- 
ing woods  of  Spring — true  Russian  forest, 
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for  the  park  measured  more  than  twenty 
miles  around. 

Well  he  knew  the  forest,  for  he 
was  the  son  of  a  gamekeeper  on  the  es- 
tates of  a  Russian  nobleman,  and  until 
made  soldier,  his  life  and  his  duty  had 
lain  mostly  there — in  the  forest  with 
his  father. 

Each  time  he  turned  in  his  sentry  walk 
he  had  directly  in  view,  twenty  yards 
away,  a  young  tree  in  fresh  full  leaf,  the 
others  near  by  either  budding  or  not  yet 
budded.  He  went  across  to  it  and  drew 
down  a  bough  and  shook  it,  making  the 
leaves  dance  along  the  stem.  When  a 
boy,  sent  to  the  forest  for  mushrooms  or 
berries  or  acorns  or  what  not  else,  he 
would  break  off  some  such  bough  and 
go  along  with  it  in  his  hand,  the  gayer 
for  its  comi)any.  He  snapped  off  a  tuft 
of  leaves  now  and  stuck  it  in  his  head- 
piece, to  nod  there  like  a  wild  plume  for 
Kyra  to  smile  at. 

Going  back  to  his  place,  he  caught 
sight  of  a  darker  bough,  the  hanging  fir 
branch  which  the  oflScer's  bullet  had  cut 
in  two.  He  smiled.  When  in  the  dead 
of  winter  some  furred  nobleman  from  the 
capital  had  killed  his  big  game  the  half- 
frozen  peasants  who  had  been  the  game- 
beaters  broke  off  evergreen  branches  and 
waved  ^Jiem,  dancing  about  in  festive 
spirit.  He  was  glad  to  have  the  emblem 
of  victory  hanging  there  near  him  all 
day :  he  would  give  it  to  Kyra  when  she 
came  and  tell  the  story  of  it. 

Once  he  went  up  close  to  the  tuft  of 
violets  and  with  the  point  of  his  shining 
bayonet  pressed  the  leaves  down  to  one 
side :  other  buds  were  on  their  way,  an- 
other would  blossom  in  to-morrow's 
light.  Once  into  the  glade  through  the 
silvery  air  a  pallid  butterfly  came  wan- 
dering and  with  long  searching  leaps  of 
its  wings  bounded  this  way  and  that.  He 
felt  lonely  and  playful  in  his  happiness 
and  fain  to  speak  to  any  creature. 

'*Take  care,"  he  said,  "don't  you  go 
too  near!  Those  are  Her  Imperial 
Majesty's  orders!  She  is  your  Imperial 
Majesty  too!" 


Not  in  a  great  while  did  any  more 
strollers  pass  anywhere  near  and  deepest 
stillness  lay  upon  the  woods;  for  the 
constant  countless  sounds  of  growing 
Nature — little  pushings  and  thrustings 
and  burstings  open  and  other  displace- 
ments— are  too  fine  for  human  ears. 
Naught  had  he  to  listen  to  but  the  con- 
stant noise  of  his  big  coarse  boots, 
trampling  dry  twigs,  or  kicking  leaves 
which  the  winds  had  loosened  since  the 
last  snow  had  melted;  for  the  weight  of 
the  Russian  snows  presses  the  crumpled 
foliage  of  Autumn  flat  against  the  earth, 
and  thus  the  leaves  lie,  when  snows  have 
disappeared,  until  the  winds  have  ruf- 
fled and  raised  them. 

Under  his  boots  the  brittle  bare  black 
twigs  and  gray  matted  foliage  looked 
like  winter  still;  but  with  a  sidelong 
sweep  of  his  leg  he  cleared  some  twigs 
and  leaves  away,  and  up  through  the 
soil  tiny  whitish,  yellowish,  greenish 
buds  and  blades  and  stems  were  rushing 
as  thickly  as  sprouted  seeds  in  a  glass- 
covered  hotbed.  With  incredible  swift- 
ness the  Russian  earth  would  soon  be 
softly,  brilliantly  carpeted  for  its  familiar 
summer. 

Spring!  And  as  when  in  the  remote 
depths  of  some  forest  the  male,  having 
found  the  spot  where  they  would  build, 
gives  out  upon  the  bright  lonely  air  his 
call  to  his  mate  hurrying  on  from  the 
south — all  day  at  intervals  repeating  his 
call,  if  by  chance  she  have  already  come 
— so  he  during  the  slow  hours  uttering 
there  within  himself,  or  aloud  for  his  ear, 
his  own  musical  note,  his  note  of  pairing: 

"Kyra!" 

Looking  often  at  the  young  tree  before 
him  in  its  mantle  of  tender  green,  at  the 
root  of  which  she  was  to  sit  on  a  mound 
of  evergreen  boughs  which  he  would  cut 
for  her : 

"Kyra!" 

Sending  often  his  quick  glance  down 
every  open  vista  of  the  park,  scrutiniz- 
ing each  distant  stroller,  most  eagerly, 
each  female  figure,  with  hope  that  it 
would  turn  out  to  be  his  mate  hastening 
to  him : 
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"Kyra!     Kyra!" 

Listening  to  the  noises  of  his  boots  on 
the  dead  twigs  and  leaves,  under  which 
the  sap  of  Spring  was  resistlessly  rising; 
resistlessly  rising  as  well  in  him : 

"Kyra!    Kyra!    Kyra!   Kyra!" 

Earth  soon  to  be  strewn  wdth  colors 
and  fragrances  and  interlaced  with  songs 
because  once  more  for  a  brief  season  Life 
was  at  play  with  Love.  Up  from  far 
southern  lands  the  double  snipe  flying 
straight  to  its  Arctic  nest  again.  The 
hare  darkening  hitherward  out  of  its  un- 
nubial  whiteness,  frisky  at  the  sign.  In 
the  rose  of  daw^n  the  rush  of  wings  of  the 
blackcock  toward  his  parade-  and  proof- 
ground,  white-velvet  vested,  blue-satin 
coated,  loving  all.  In  the  treetop  the 
capercailzie  gone  blind  and  deaf  with 
ecstasy  of  his  high  hour.  All  forest 
creatures  understanding  alike  and  at 
heart  the  same.  He  borne  along  with 
the  rest  of  them : 

"Kyra!" 

The  sun,  which  even  when  highest  is 
never  high  at  Tsarskoye,  had  turned 
nightward.  Zubof,  unless  thwarted  or 
arrested,  must  long  ago  have  delivered 
his  message.  Their  rations  in  the  mess 
rooms  his  fellow-guardsmen  long  since 
had  hungrily  swallow^ed  down.  Restless 
with  hunger  himself,  wretched  with 
fears,  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth  he 
strode  rapidly,  his  eyes  sweeping  in  all 
directions  the  open  spaces  of  the  land- 
scape. If  his  message  had  not  reached 
Kyra!  She  would  seek  at  the  appointed 
hour  their  secret  meeting-place  and  wait; 
at  last  she  would  steal  away.  He 
watched  in  imagination  her  changing 
face  the  while  she  sat  there  and  he 
did  not  come ;  he  penetrated  her  though  t 
as,  forlorn,  she  rose  to  go:  to  herself  be- 
trayed, already  deserted.  Long,  so  long, 
she  had  repelled  his  wooing,  fearful  that 
he  meant  but  that :  the  summer  palace 
knew  so  little  else. 

"Kyra!"  he  shouted,  in  a  transport  of 
relief  and  joy. 

She  was  looking  at  him  from  the  op- 


posite side  of  the  row  of  fir  trees,  her 
hands  holding  two  of  the  lower  boughs 
apart,  thus  framed  within  their  forest 
reality.  Startlingly  disclosed  there — 
young,  tall,  slender,  swarthy,  lovely, 
proud;  meeting  his  eye  without  a  smile 
or  a  word. 

"How  long  have  you  been  here.'^"  he 
asked  first  of  all,  struck  by  the  look 
on  her  face  which  had  none  of  the  ex- 
citement of  one  who  has  just  eagerly 
arrived. 

With  a  quietness  foreign  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  her,  she  answered: 

"How  many  hours  have  I  been  here? 
Almost  since  Zubof  brought  your  mes- 
sage. How  many  years  .^  Ever  since  I 
can  remember." 

With  her  eyes  fixed  inscrutably  upon 
him  she  withdrew  her  hands,  and  the 
boughs  like  heavy  curtains  closed  over 
her. 

"Kyra!"  he  exclaimed  in  consterna- 
tion at  some  disastrous  change  in  her 
and  sentry  duty  forgotten,  he  started 
headlong  round  the  firs.  Halfway, 
checked  by  a  sense  of  danger,  he  sprang 
back  and  watched  now  one  end,  now  the 
other,  of  the  barrier  row  of  trees. 

She  came  round  slowly  and,  with  the 
step  of  one  who  drags  light  feet  heavily, 
she  crossed  the  bright  glade,  going 
straight,  as  by  some  ancestral  wildwood 
habit,  to  the  young  tree  spreading  its 
shelter  of  trusty  leaves.  There,  with  the 
naturalness  of  races  who  are  accustomed 
at  summer  season  to  be  much  on  the 
ground,  she  seated  herself  against  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  facing  him  in  silence. 

She  had  laid  aside  her  menial  garb  as 
a  serving  maid  at  the  palace.  She  had 
come  thither  not  as  a  serving  maid  but 
as  a  woman,  as  a  being  sovereign  to  her- 
self; the  garments  and  ornaments  she 
wore  thus  bespoke  her.  She  sat  there 
also — having  been  born  of  the  travail  of 
w^andering  races  and  the  cross-purposes 
of  wild  generations,  Tartar,  Muscovite, 
Hebrew,  Gipsy — she  sat  there  potent 
and  fragrant  with  the  mysterious  charm 
of  women  of  the  East. 

On  her  heavy  black  hair  above  the  del- 
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ite  black  eyebrows  rested  an  Oriental 

p  or  turban  of  yellow  silk.     Old  ear- 

igs,  like  the  moon  curved  against  the 

rening  sky,  dangled  from  her  ears.    A 

f  awl  arabesqued  with  lights  and  shades 

(  gold  hung  about  her  shoulders  and 

i  1  to  the  ground  on  each  side  of  her,  so 

1  at  its  long  fringes  flowed  as  the  sheen 

(  waters  over  the  gray,  black  winter 

1  igs  and  leaves.     Her  arms  and  bust 

vre  roundly  outlined  under  the  soft- 

1  ss  of  black  velvet,  except  where  the 

iiiteness  of  satin  was  inlaid  along  the 

\  covered  throat.     Bright  crimson  was 

r  skirt.     Antique  bracelets  encircled 

e  wrists,  suggesting  ancient  chains  of 

e  wearer's  too  wilful  freedom.    In  the 

nple  of  the  bare  throat,  suspended  by 

thread  of  gold,  hung  a  small  jewel — 

coveted  place  no  doubt  through  the 

ivail  and  cross-purposes  of  one  woman 

:er  another  now  lying  in  far  scattered, 

ig-forgotten  graves. 

Thus  she  had  come  to  him,  withdrawn 

hostility  from  him,  wearing  her  riches 

hide  her  wound. 

Time  and  again,  forgetful  of  duty,  he 
irted  toward  her,  then,  remembering, 
rried  back;  time  and  again  he  im- 
)red  her  to  tell  him  why  she  was  angry, 
ily  once  did  his  pleading  agitate  her 
t  of  her  implacable  calm:  she  threw 
r  hands  backward  over  her  shoulders 
d  catching  up  the  shawl,  drew  it  for- 
,rd  more  closely  under  her  bare  throat; 
i  movement  suggested  the  completer 
veering  of  herself  bodily  away  from  his 

3S. 

Then  he  ceased  beseeching  her  to  de- 
re  why  she  was  offended.  Then  he 
ised  hastening  toward  her  and,  torn 
tween  love  and  duty,  hastening  back, 
aocent  to  himself  of  having  wronged 
I'  and  not  by  anything  in  her  imagina- 
n  to  be  made  guilty,  he  confronted 
r  across  the  open  space  as  mute  as  she. 
tien,  persisting  in  silence,  she  drew 
m  her  pocket  delicate  needlework  and 
^an  to  embroider  as  if  alone  at  a 
lace  window  in  some  moment  of 
sure,  he,  wrapping  himself  in  silence, 
fted   his   musket   into   position   and 
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began  to  pace  to  and  fro  as  if  alone  on 
guard  before  the  barracks-yard  gates. 

At  this  unforeseen  roughness  and  ob- 
duracy the  needlework  after  a  long  in- 
terval dropped  to  her  lap.  Was  the  new 
stubbornness  in  him  a  sign  that  since 
they  were  last  together  he  had  ceased 
yielding— now  that  she  had  yielded  all; 
evidence  that  she  had  already  lost 
ground  in  a  nature  where  she  had 
thought  but  to  have  won  complete 
possession  ? 

The  needlework  dropped  to  her  lap. 
She  spoke  first,  not  to  be  the  longer  af- 
fronted and  humiliated  by  his  flaunted 
rudeness. 

"Has  Marta  gone?" 

Her  words  crossed  the  space  between 
them — low,  somber,  bitter  with  irony, 
tremulous  with  suffering. 

He  wheeled  toward  her,  listening. 

"I  did  not  wish  to  surprise  Marta  and 
you  here — alone  together." 

His  good-natured  face  cleared  of  its 
cloud.    He  smiled  in  a  careless  way. 

"What  is  it  about  Marta.^" 

The  air  of  innocence  was  to  her  a  new 
baseness  in  him. 

"When  you  sent  for  me,  did  you  not 
send  for  Marta  also — since  you  must 
have  us  both  for  your  pleasure?" 

He  laughed. 

"What  is  it  about  Marta?  I  did  not 
send  for  Marta.  What  is  this  about  my 
having  you  both?" 

She  studied  him  with  gathering  scorn. 

"Must  you  be  told?"  She  lifted  one 
hand,  the  fingers  separated,  and  across 
the  tips  she  counted  with  a  finger  of  the 
other : 

"One  day,  two  days,  three  days,  after 
you  were  with  me  you  had  Marta  in  your 
arms,  you  were  kissing  Marta." 

His  face  darkened.  "What  enemy  has 
made  evil  out  of  that?" 

"A  loyal  person  to  me!" 

"It  was  nothing." 

"What  was  nothing?" 

"Putting  my  arms  round  Marta." 

"Did  you  tell  Marta  it  was  nothing?" 

"Marta  understood." 

"Did  Marta  tell  you  she  understood? 
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She  confided  to  me  that  you  had  made 
love  to  her!" 

He  tossed  his  head  and  Laughed  out- 
right with  gay  unconcern.  The  tuft  of 
young  leaves  in  his  headgear  rustled  as 
in  a  light  wind. 

"I  had  no  desire  to  make  love  to 
Marta.    It  was  the  tliought  of  yoiL' 

*'Did  you  tell  Marta  it  was  the 
thought  of  me.'^" 

With  each  word  she  outwitted  him. 
Within  himself,  if  silent,  he  was  well  con- 
tent. When  he  spoke  he  made  trouble 
for  himself.    She  pressed  her  ad^'antage. 

"Zubof  found  Marta  and  delivered 
your  message  to  her.  She  brought  it  to 
me;  and  she,  Marta — Marta,  I  tell  you 
— laughed  that  you  had  sent  for  me  to 
come  and  feed  you  here  in  the  park. 
Amusing  yourself  openly  with  me  while 
you  were  in  love  with  her!  Exposing  me 
to  the  danger,  sacrificing  mef^ 

"Kyra!"  he  called  out  in  sternness, 
"I  love  you!  You  know  I  love  you. 
Nothing  could  keep  you  from  knowing." 

She  laughed  in  mockery. 

'*I  fondle  Zubof  or  Feodor  or  Sergei 
or  Andriev  or  some  other  guardsman  and 
come  and  swear  it  was  my  thought  of 
you! " 

He  could  not  match  her  in  words  but 
he  remained  uncontrite  and  unabashed. 

*'0h!"  she  cried,  "it  is  because  you 
are  Russian."  She  spoke  as  though  she 
drew  away  from  her  own  Russian  birth 
and  sought  safer,  higher  ground  in  her 
other  commingled  races — Tartar,  He- 
brew, Gipsy.  "You  are  Russian,  and 
the  Russian  always  keeps  fine  words  for 
whatever  he  does!  He  always  looks  in- 
nocent to  himself !  He  betrays  any  \'irtue 
in  the  name  of  some  other  virtue  and  he 
betrays  love  in  lo\'e's  own  name — as  you 
do  now!" 

He  answered  slowly,  looking  round 
him  at  the  woods  of  Spring  and  up  at 
the  cleanness  of  the  sky  as  though  they 
— the  forest  and  its  stainless  curtain — 
attested  the  rightness  of  his  nature. 

"I  did  not  make  myself  Russian  and 
I  do  not  know  how  I  am  made.  Nor  do 
I  know  why  I  feel  as  I  feel  and  act  as  I 
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act.  But  I  do  know  that  I  love  you,  tht 
I  love  no  one  else.  And  l)ecause  I  lov 
you,  I  love  more  the  young  tree  unde 
which  you  sit.  I  love  more  the  violet 
guard.  I  love  more  Her  Imperii 
Majesty.  I  love  more  the  guardsme 
who  are  my  friends.  I  love  more  boy 
hood  memories  of  myself  and  th 
memory  of  my  father.  I  love  passin 
strangers  more.  Because  my  love  of  yo 
has  made  the  world  more  lovable." 

Not  so  could  he  have  spoken,  had  h 
not  been  deeply  moved,  the  things  h 
strove  to  utter  being  his  defense.  Hith 
erto  he  had  appeared  weaponless  agains  ^^ 
her  words,  which  like  skillful  swords  cu, 
his  own  words  to  pieces  one  by  one  a 
fast  as  they  issued,  leaving  him  in  he 
ej^es  a  disarmed  and  false  and  sorr; 
figure.  Till,  half  angered  by  this  so  mor 
dant  desire  of  hers  to  demean  and  w  ron 
him,  he  had  found  deeper  voice  to  sum 
mon  to  his  cause  what  lay  beyond  he 
attack — the  nature  of  great  love  itself 
his  love:  which,  when  it  takes  possessioi, 
of  a  man,  may  so  touch  and  soften  anc, 
gladden  him  that  those  around  are  cas 
in  a  kindlier  light  and  the  world  come 
to  have  a  new  meaning  and  a  nev 
happiness. 

But  the  nature  of  great  love  itself,  he 
love,  said  not  so,  not  so.  Other  maid 
of  the  palace  had  not  become  more  com 
panionable  to  her  but  less;  admirer; 
among  the  guardsmen  not  more  at 
tractive  but  less.  He,  Leon,  now  tha 
she  had  given  herself  wholly  to  him 
virtue  even,  he,  Leon,  was  everything 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  was  not  mor< 
lovable;  the  rest  of  the  world  wa 
naught.  As  sometimes  may  be  tin 
nature  of  a  woman's  great  love,  w^hicl 
does  not  spread  abroad  as  a  new  beauty 
upon  the  wide  and  tranquil  sky  but  con 
tracts  into  a  solitary  handbreadth  o 
cloud  where  the  flame  is. 

She  had  hastened  to  the  park  not  t( 
picnic  with  him  as  a  faithful  sentry  t( 
a  violet  but  to  reproach  him  with  hi 
faithlessness  to  one  who  loved  him  an« 
whose  virtue  he  now  had  upon  his  con 
science,  as  she  had  hurried  along  mea^ 
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e  asking  herself:  after  the  reproaches, 
at  then?  Give  him  up?  No,  pleaded 
r  love,  that  could  not,  could  not,  be. 
ling  to  him  the  same?  No,  repined  her 
ve,  how  could  that  ever  be?  Yet  the 
le  or  the  other  do  she  must;  and 
iroughout  those  wavering  hours  help- 
ssiiess  to  choose  had  held  her  back. 
Meantime  through  the  evergreens  she 
id  watched  him  as  he  walked  to  and  fro, 
eing  a  lonely  beauty  of  love  on  his  face, 
taring  him  call  her  name  over  and  over 
.  himself,  softly,  musically.  At  one 
ich  moment,  yielding  to  impulse,  she 
id  drawn  the  boughs  apart,  disclosing 
^r  presence. 

Now,  as  he  essayed  to  show  how  his 
ve  of  her  stirred  him  in  different  ways 
tenderness  for  others,  she  shook  her 
ad  and  she  grew  the  whiter.  When  he 
•ased,  she  was  ready  to  visit  upon  him 
le  irreversible  judgment  of  those  dumb 
)urs : 

"  Promise  to  leave  Marta  alone.  Make 
[arta  understand  that  it  was  with  her 
Wi  trifled  and  that  to  me  by  love  you 
^e  bound — to  me  only.  Promise  no 
ore  play  with  Marta,  nor  with  any 
her  of  the  palace  maids,  nor  with  any 
her  woman  in  the  world.  Now  that  I 
|n  yours,  you  are  mine — you  everything 
me,  I  everything  to  you.  Promise!" 
She  bent  far  over  toward  him.  Her 
'mds  under  her  shawl  caught  and  held 
one  another  as  to  hope — hope  which 
ks  nigh  despair. 

With  no  consenting  sign,  long  his  eyes 
sted   on   her;    then,   countenance   as 
bar  and  voice  as  careless  as  ever,  he 
Lswered  her  in  quietness: 
"Made   I   those   promises,    I   would 
eak  them  if  I  ever  wished  to  break 
em,    I  am  what  I  am.    Promises  could 
)t  make  me  what  I  am  not." 
"You  wnll  not  promise?"  she  asked, 
r  voice  almost  unheard. 
"I   will   not   promise,"   he  answered 
3utly  once  and  for  all. 
She  bent  quickly  over  to  her  lap,  bury- 
g  her  face  out  of  his  sight  in  her  hands. 
e  went  on  in  his  open-minded  way. 
"A  little  thing  happened  here  in  the 


park  this  morning.  A  nurse  came  past 
with  some  children.  I  told  the  children 
of  Her  Imperial  Majesty's  command. 
They  wished  to  see  the  violet  and  I  took 
them  by  the  hand  and  led  them  up  to  it. 
When  I  brought  them  back  the  nurse 
received  me  with  a  smile.  I  was  stand- 
ing close  to  her  and,  with  longing  for  you, 
I  put  my  arms  around  her  and  kissed 
her." 

She  lifted  her  face  out  of  her  hands 
and  sat  scrutinizing  him  as  with  freshly 
shocked,  fully  aroused  intelligence  and 
understanding:  that  even  after  sending 
for  her,  even  while  waiting  for  her — dur- 
ing those  moments! — he  had  not  de- 
sisted, he  had  indulged  his  amorous  ways 
with  yet  another,  the  first  woman  in 
sight,  a  mere  passer-by :  in  composure  he 
now  told  her  this. 

Old  warm  tender  things  went  out  of 
her  face;  he  saw  them  go.  New  things 
came  into  it;  he  saw  them  come. 

"Had  I  reached  here  a  little  sooner  I 
might  have  seen  the  nurse  in  your  arms ! 
I  might  actually  have  witnessed  the 
familiar  spectacle  of  your  love — of  ??i^.'" 

Her  words  made  you  think  of  light, 
dry  flakes  of  snow. 

He  faltered,  then  persevered  in  finish- 
ing his  story  in  candor  to  the  last. 

"The  nurse  understood.  As  she 
walked  away  with  the  children  she  called 
back  to  me:  'The  embrace  was  not  for 
me !  You  imagined  I  was  some  one  else ! 
You  love!'" 

She  threw  back  her  head  and  laughed 
— laughed  loud  and  horribly.  Once  be- 
fore he  had  heard  a  woman  laugh  that 
way — only  once  in  his  lifetime.  There 
had  been  a  lynx  hunt  in  the  dead  of 
winter  and  late  that  night,  after  the 
heavy  feast  and  heavy  drinking,  one  of 
the  hunting  party,  a  nobleman  of  wealth, 
had  engaged  his  father  to  drive  to  a  dis- 
tant camp  of  dancing  gypsies.  He  had 
begged  his  father  to  take  him  along.  The 
gypsies  w^ere  asleep.  By  rich  promises 
they  were  persuaded  to  dress,  to  serve 
wine,  to  dance.  The  dancing  reached 
its  climax  with  the  coming  out  of  the 
gypsy  whom  alone  the  nobleman  had 
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come  to  see.  She  was  used  to  have 
drunken  Russians  throw  their  stuffed 
purses  to  her,  throw  jeweled  rings.  She 
danced  to  this  one;  he  drew  out  his  bag 
of  gold  mesh  and  tossed  her  a  coin  and 
rose  to  leave.  She  walked  to  where  the 
coin  had  fallen,  stood  over  it,  threw  back 
her  head  and  laughed,  and  kicked  the 
coin  back  at  him.  Ail  the  homeward 
drive  that  laughter  had  been  in  his  ears 
— a  woman's  laughter  at  a  man,  such 
laughter — and  now  he  heard  it  again — 
laughter  like  it — horrible  laughter  at 
him. 

It  was  as  if  the  barbaric  woman,  sit- 
ting under  the  green  tree,  had  with  the 
proud  fierce  instincts  of  her  blood  risen 
and  kicked  back  at  him  the  coin  of  his 
words — his  price  to  her  for  having 
danced  to  him  the  dance  of  her  youth, 
innocence,  love. 

She  did  actually  rise.  She  sprang  up 
and  as  the  shawl  slipped  from  her 
shoulders,  she  threw  it  round  them 
again  and  turned  away — what  more  was 
there  to  hear  or  to  say?  Toward  the 
footpath  running  to  the  palace  she 
moved  swiftly.  Then  from  some  fresh 
impulse  which  counted  not  consequences 
but  would  wreak  itself  upon  him  for  its 
brief  moment,  she  returned  and  linger- 
in  gly  reseated  herself.  She  had  assumed 
a  manner  as  unconcerned  as  his  own. 

"Another  of  those  little  things — your 
little  things — happened  in  the  park  to- 
day. As  I  was  on  my  way  here,  two 
soldiers  stopped  me.  I  told  them  I  was 
looking  for  a  young  guardsman  whom 
Her  Imperial  Majesty  had  placed  as  sen- 
try to  a  violet.  They  laughed  and  one 
of  them  put  his  arms  around  me  and 
kissed  me,  then  the  other  took  me  away 
from  him  and  put  his  arms  around  me 
and  kissed  me,  and  both  asked  me  where 
the  violet  lived.    I  told  them." 

He  halted  violently  in  his  sentry  walk, 
his  figure  squared  toward  her,  rigid.  Into 
his  face  rushed  his  wounded  respect  for 
her;  he  reddened  with  some  immeasur- 
able, unutterable  wrath  of  shame.  Into 
his  ears  faintly  from  a  distance  began  to 


pour  the  sounds  of  a  universal  tumul 
from  his  friendly  forest,  anger  of  its  wik 
creatures  who  to  themselves  were  alway, 
clean  in  their  loves;  they  had  heard  her 
all  of  them,  wherever  they  were,  and  tb 
whole  forest  was  in  an  uproar. 

She  feigned  to  play  with  the  fringes  o- 
her  shawl,  letting  them  run  between  he 
fingers  like  golden  waters,  smilingly  in; 
tent  on  them,  amusing  herself.  , 

Barely  could  he  mutter  in  an  under, j 
tone  thick  and  husky  his  repudiation  o|j 
her  story: 

"That  is  not  true.  That  did  no 
happen." 

She  continued,  tossing  upward  tb 
fringes  of  the  shawl  and  catching  then 
in  her  palms  like  yellow  sands : 

"Did  I  accept  their  caresses?  Yei 
Was  I  offended  by  what  they  thought  c 
me?  No.  Once  I  loved  some  one  an 
gave  myself  to  him.  He  took  me,  thai 
in  a  day  did  not  want  me  any  mon 
Could  the  rest  greatly  matter  to  me 
Not  greatly.  Did  I  much  care  who  wa 
second?  Not  I.  Third?  Not  I.  Sha 
I  not  some  day  belong  to  whomsoever 
may  meet? 

He  heard  yet  did  not  hear.  He  heede 
but  did  not  heed.  He  called  out  to  h< 
more  loudly  and  commandingly  by  vi: 
tue  of  all  that  was  true  and  steadfast  i 
himself  and  by  virtue  of  what  was  no 
his  right  to  what  was  true  and  steadfaj 
in  her. 

"Tell  me  it  is  not  true  about  thofi 
soldiers!" 

Up  and  up  and  up  she  tossed  tl  ^ 
fringes  of  her  shawl,  beginning  to  watc  j, 
him  keenly  with  a  fine  kindling  triump] 

"Some  day  I  shall  not  have  this,"  si 
said,  holding  up  a  fold  of  the  shawl,  ''in 
this,"  she  said,  reaching  down  and  liftii 
and  letting  go  the  bright  new  crims( 
skirt,  "nor  this,"  smoothing  the  velv 
on  her  arms,  "nor  these,"  touching  tl 
bracelets  on  her  wrists,  "nor  these 
touching  the  earrings  in  her  ears,  "n 
this,"  laying  a  finger  on  the  jewel  in  t] 
dimple  in  her  throat.  "In  rags  coars 
and  fewer  the  farther  I  go  Til  travel  n 
road — the  road  he  set  me  in."  i 
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Well  he  knew  the  road  she  painted, 
aside  himself  and  desperate  in  his  hurt, 
;  cried  more  imploringly : 
"Tell  me  it  is  not  true  about  those 
Idiers!" 

She  laughed   and   kept   her   glowing 

res  on  him  as  if  she  were  even  drawing 

arer  to  him  in  desire. 

"What  any  longer  have  you  to  do 

ith  me  and  the  soldiers  I  may  like.^ 

II  their  arms  hereafter.  Never  again  in 
Durs.  You  betrayed.  They  will  under- 
and.  They  will  have  their  pleasure  and 
ay  my  price — till  I  take  theirs." 
More  agonizingly,  he  wailed  as  over 
mething  that  had  been  loveliest  to 
[m  and  was  being  lost: 
I  *'  Say  it  is  not  true,  Kyra!  Tell  me! 
ell  me!   Tell  me!'^ 

More  brutally  she  struck  him  as  in  the 
ce  with  her  reply : 

*What  have  you  to  do  with  the  sol- 
ers  who  will  love  me  in  their  honest 
ay — an  hour?" 

He  had  come  halfway  across  the  open 
ade  toward  her,  oblivious  of  all  else. 
Is  her  reply  smote  him  he  wheeled 
^arply  and  walked  back  to  his  faith- 
!il  place.  From  there  he  waved  his  arm 
the  direction  of  the  palace. 
'*Go!"  he  ordered.  He  drew  himself 
3  proudly,  his  musket  in  position,  and 
sumed  his  sentry  walk,  alone  hence- 
rth  with  his  duty  to  Her  Imperial 
tajesty. 

She  had  not  expected  this.  WTiatever 
lect,  if  any,  she  may  have  hoped  for 
om  her  unplanned  words,  she  had  not 
:pected  to  be  accosted  as  some  coarse 
lardsman  repulses  a  woman  of  the 
reets  who  is  beneath  his  desire. 
As  from  an  inconceivable  blow  she 
irank  behind  the  young  tree :  it  did  not 
)ver  her  figure,  it  hid  her  face. 
Moments  passed.  He  began  to  send 
leasy  glances  in  that  direction.  Dis- 
nt  strollers  crossed  the  park.  If  nearer 
les  should  pass  and  discover  the  situ- 
ion!  If  Her  Imperial  Majesty  should 
)me  again,  as  the  officer  had  said,  on 
r  afternoon  stroll!  More  moments 
ent  by  and  he  stood  silent  and  un- 


decided.     More,    until    hardly    he    re- 
strained himself.  More  until  he  shouted: 
"Go  on  away!" 

She  stepped  out  and  advanced  toward 
him  with  light  feet. 

There  are  things  within  our  natures 
so  silent,  so  shy,  so  native  to  uninvaded 
places,  that  when  along  some  unaccus- 
tomed path  we  come  upon  them  un- 
awares, though  they  are  really  there,  yet 
they  seem  unreal.  It  had  seemed  un- 
real for  Her  Imperial  Majesty,  weighted 
with  the  cares  of  Empire  and  with  the 
deeds  and  misdeeds  of  her  own  life,  to 
pause  that  morning  and  turn  her  face 
away  from  her  companions  at  sight  of  a 
wild  flower.  It  had  seemed  more  unreal 
in  two  Russian  peasant  soldiers  to  look 
into  each  other's  eyes  in  silence  for  a 
moment  with  thoughts  of  boyhood  and 
of  violets  in  the  spring  woods.  It  seemed 
most  unreal  for  her  now  to  pause  before 
him  and  make  the  request  she  made,  put- 
ting constraint  upon  herself  to  address 
him  much  as  though  he  were  a  stranger: 
"I  wish  to  see  the  flower  a  moment. 
Do  not  question  why.  Maylpass.'^" 
He  wheeled  upon  her: 
"  You  wish  to  see  a  violet!  You!^^ 
His  look  and  language  were  all  that 
could  mean  ridicule  and  insult.  He 
flung  out  his  arm  again  toward  the  pal- 
ace in  dismissal  of  her. 

She  uttered  a  low,  wild  cry,  searching 
his  features  with  dilated  eyes.  Pressing 
her  hands  to  her  head  as  under  a  heavier 
blow,  she  turned  and  ran  from  him.  Yet 
several  paces  off  she  paused,  hesitated, 
wavered,  then  came  strangely  back, 
asking  strangely: 

"Give  me  the  broken  fir  bough  behind 
you — my  emblem." 

"Yes,"  he  muttered,  "it  is  your  em- 
blem!"— he  thinking  of  it  as  hanging  at 
the  end  of  the  path  of  death. 

He  strode  to  the  evergreen  and  jerked 
off  the  dangling  limb.  The  rustle  of  gar- 
ments startled  him  and,  turning,  he  saw 
her  rushing  toward  the  violet.  He 
sprang  toward  her  as  with  bis  own 
mournful  death  cry.  He  threw  at  her 
the  bough  of  thorny  fir,  threw  it  into  her 
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face,  at  her  eyes,  to  sting  her,  bhnd  her, 
confuse  and  retard  her  for  the  briefest 
instant. 

Her  hand  stretched  downward  toward 
the  flower,  her  fingers  were  closing  about 
the  leaves.  With  a  desperate  lunge  of 
his  body,  his  arm  thrust  far  forward,  he 
drove  the  bayonet  into  her  hand  and 
pinioned  it  against  the  earth.  Then  he 
jerked  the  blade  out  of  the  flesh,  and 
pushed  her  heavily  away  in  horror  of  her 
treachery  and  her  deadly  purpose. 

"Would  you  have  me  shot?" 

Ashen  pale,  with  trembling  hand  he 
wiped  the  crimson  stain  quickly  from  the 
bayonet-point  and  it  glittered  silvery 
again  across  his  shoulder  as  he  stood 
over  her. 

She  screamed  with  the  agony  of  her 
pain.  She  screamed  in  the  rage  of  her 
defeat  and  failure.  She  ran  back  to  the 
tree  and  threw  herself  down  behind  it  as 
in  collapse  from  a  swoon  of  her  senses. 
Then  he  saw  her  violently  tear  strips  of 
her  undergarments  and  bind  her  wounded 
hand.  Then  she  sprang  lightly  up  and 
crept  toward  him. 

"Go  back!"  he  shouted.  "Stand 
back!" 

She  came  on.  Her  face  looked  gray 
and  set  and  hard  as  stone.  Her  eyes 
measured  him  with  calm  triumph  as 
powerless  in  her  hands. 

But  all  at  once  a  change  swept  over 
her.  The  poor  little  lovers'  quarrel  was 
nothing,  her  wounded  hand  was  nothing; 
with  terror  in  her  eyes  at  sight  of  some- 
thing behind  him,  august  and  most 
dreaded  and  terrible,  she  dwindled  into 
what  she  was — a  maid  from  the  palace, 
caught  here  in  the  park  in  a  ren- 
dezvous with  a  guardsman  at  his  post 
of  duty. 

"Oh,  Leon!"  she  cried  piteously. 
"What  will  become  of  me?  Her  Im- 
perial Majesty  with  her  suite!"  and  she 
ran  weakly  toward  him  for  tender 
protection. 

At  those  joyous  words  he  faced  about. 
While  yet  for  the  first  bewildered  instant 
his  glance  swept  the  empty  landscape, 
she  darted  past  him,  tore  away  the  violet 


and  a  handful  of  its  leaves,  caught  up 
the  broken  fir  branch,  and  with  deerlike 
fleet n  ess  sped  along  the  path  toward  the 
palace. 

Far  she  sped,  then  stopped  and  looked 
back.  She  held  high  and  waved  at  him 
the  flower;  she  held  high  and  waved  the 
broken  bough,  symbol  of  death  as  well 
as  of  victory.  She  came  nearer  and 
danced  and  waved  them  in  wilder  tri- 
umph over  him.  She  came  nearer, 
nearer,  nearer.  She  came  so  near  that 
across  the  space  she  raved  at  him : 

"I  shall  tell  that  you  gave  it  to  me — 
gave  it! — gave!  I  shall  tell  Zubof  and 
the  guardsmen  shall  know.  I  shall  tell 
Marta  and  the  maids  will  know.  I  shall 
tell  my  Maid-of-Honor  and  Her  Im- 
perial Majesty  shall  know — that  you 
gave  her  violet  to  one  of  the  maids.  If 
Her  Imperial  Majesty  doubts,  the  violet 
will  be  brought  to  her  in  a  vase  for 
proof." 

She  came  nearer.  She  came  close  and 
dinned  her  taunts  into  his"  brain.  She 
came  up  closer.  She  looked  into  his  face, 
into  his  eyes. 

Then  she  turned  and  fled,  noiseless, 
from  what  she  had  done.  He  stood  there, 
to  himself  alone  with  Fate. 

He  stirred  after  a  while  and  cast  his 
glance  this  way  and  that. 

A  young  tree  stood  opposite  him;  he 
did  not  know  how  it  came  to  be  there. 
His  mind  somehow  moved  toward  it, 
taking  his  body  along.  He  left  his  mus- 
ket where  he  had  let  it  drop.  It  wasn't 
his  musket;  he  didn't  have  any  musket. 
He  didn't  have  any  post  of  duty.  He 
didn't  have  anything  to  guard. 

As  he  sat  under  the  tree  he  remem- 
bered, it  seemed  to  him,  how  one  spring 
morning  long  ago  he  had  first  seen  this 
tree  waving  its  leaves  in  the  sunshine 
and  he  had  gone  to  it  and  pulled  down 
a  bough  and  broken  off  a  tuft  of  leaves 
and  had  laughed  and  stuck  it  in  his  head- 
gear. There  had  been  a  story  he  would 
tell  when  he  was  an  old  man :  that  when 
Catherine  the  Great  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Russia,  she  had  one  morning  found  a 
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violet  in  the  park  and  had  chosen  him — 
him  out  of  all  the  guardsmen — to  guard 
it  for  her.  There  wouldn't  be  any  old 
man;  there  wouldn't  be  any  story.  He 
took  off  his  headgear  and  stared  at  it; 
what  was  the  tuft  of  leaves  doing,  stick- 
ing there  still?  It  wasn't  his  headgear; 
he  didn't  have  any  headgear.  He  didn't 
have  anything.  He  didn't  have  any- 
where to  go.  The  world  had  closed  on 
him:  he  was  outside  the  gates.  To- 
morrow— there  wouldn't  be  any  to- 
morrow, there  would  only  be  the  part  of 
to-morrow  that  ended  with  the  flash  of 
guns  leveled  at  his  eyes. 

He  sat  looking  about  him  in  the  eve- 
ning light. 

Blackness  of  the  Russian  night,  soft 
purple-velvet  canopy  of  its  sky,  sharp- 
pointed  jets  and  spangles  of  its  close-set 
stars;  then  cloud,  no  stars,  a  heavier 
pall  of  blackness  below. 

On  the  stillness  of  the  glade  in  the 
park,  far  in  the  night,  the  noise  of  slow 
footfalls  upon  twigs  and  leaves  as  of  some 
creature  light-footed  and  hesitant  and 
timid  as  a  hare — having  somehow  ar- 
rived through  the  darkness  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  glade  and  long  pausing 
there  to  listen;  then  making  its  way  a 
little  distance  and  pausing  to  listen 
again. 

"Leon?" 

After  a  while : 

"Are  you  here,  Leon?" 

Presently  the  sounds  of  one  down  on 
hands  and  knees,  the  audible  dragging 
of  a  woman's  skirts  over  the  ground,  the 
crawling  this  way  and  that  in  search  of 
something  or  of  some  remembered  spot; 
finally  stillness.     The  voice  once  more: 


"Leon?  I  know  you  are  here.  I 
waited  at  the  barracks-gate  and  you  did 
not  return  there.  I  looked  everywhere 
and  I  asked  everyone." 

No  sound  of  any  movement  any- 
where. 

"  Do  not  refuse  to  speak  to  me !  Come, 
touch  them,  count  thenk— the  leaves  I 
snatched.  They  are  scattered  here,  with 
their  blossom,  where  they  grew.  It  shall 
be  known  that  'twas  I  who  plucked  them 
— that  you  were  not  unfaithful.  The 
wound  in  my  hand  will  prove  you  were 
true." 

The  listening,  the  waiting,  the  plead- 
ing again  more  brokenly: 

"  Come  and  put  your  arms  around  me ! 
No  soldier  in  the  park  this  morning 
touched  me:  that  did  not  happen.  All 
I  said  to-day,  all  I  did  was  but  the  mad- 
ness of  my  sad  heart.  It  is  not  true:  I 
saw  no  soldiers." 

Would  nothing  satisfy  him,  melt  him, 
make  him  relent,  bring  him  to  her  from 
where  he  was? 

Sounds  of  crawling  again,  more  slowly, 
this  way  and  that,  a  long  time.  A  hand 
striking  against  an  object  hard  and  cold 
— the  butt  of  a  musket. 

"Then  you  are  here,  Leon!  You 
are — ! 

She  slid  her  fingers  swiftly  along  the 
bayonet,  then  jerked  them  violently 
away  at  what  she  touched. 

Then  crawling  again,  faster  now,  the 
hands  sweeping  the  air  round  and  round, 
the  fingers  groping  over  the  ground,  till 
alongside  the  fir  trees  they  touched  a  big 
coarse  boot  up  on  end.  Two  coarsely 
booted  feet  under  the  low  branches, 
leaves  and  twigs  kicked  all  about. 

Two  sentry  feet — quiet. 


•  I 
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A  Singapore  Day 


BY  H.  M.  TOMLINSON 


HE  had  skimmed  about  Singapore  in 
a  jinrikshaw  all  the  morning.  He 
wanted  to  find  Mr.  Kow  Watt  Loon. 
That  Chinaman  was  as  ekisive  as  the 
glamour  of  the  East.  And  he  was  not 
used  to  'rikshaws.  He  was  sure  he  looked 
a  lazy  fool  when  being  dragged  about  in 
the  heat  on  a  high  perch  and  a  pair  of 
silent  wheels  by  a  sweating  fellow  crea- 
ture. It  had  been  nearly  a  week  before 
he  could  summon  the  courage  to  travel 
in  a  little  cart  drawn  by  another  man. 
It  made  him  feel  like  the  hated  subject 
of  a  revolutionary  cartoonist's  satire. 

He  could  not  find  Mr.  Kow  Watt 
Loon,  who  kept  a  pawnshop  somewhere 
in  Singapore,  so  he  had  been  told,  where 
Kelanton  sarongs  of  silk  were  to  be  found 


occasionally,  rare  krises,  and  silver 
bowls  from  the  Lingga  Islands.  Not  that 
Mr.  Loon  would  be  sure  to  sell  those 
things  if  his  shop  were  found  and  if  he 
had  them,  for  he  was  reported  to  be  sus- 
picious and  morose — an  embarrassing 
shopkeeper  who  would  forget  all  his 
English  and  decline  to  sell  to  you  if  he 
disliked  your  appearance.  But  Mr. 
Loon  could  not  be  found,  and  a  city  near 
the  equator  is  much  more  extensive, 
relatively,  than  a  city  with  a  wholesome 
climate.  Singapore's  streets  in  their 
heavy  and  slumbering  heat  seemed  to 
his  despairing  eye  prolonged  to  an  impos- 
sible distance.  Oh,  Heaven!  Where  was 
this  Mr.  Loon? 

This  coolie  was  the  third  experiment 
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that  morning  with  a  'rikshaw.  Young 
Bennett  from  London,  in  his  quest  of  the 
romance  of  the  East,  watched  below  him 
the  old  man's  back-muscles  playing  under 
the  glistening  drab  skin.  He  ought  to 
tell  the  old  fellow  to  walk — to  stop.  It 
was  too  hot  for  this  game.  Besides,  the 
coolie  didn't  know  where  to  go,  though 
he  pretended  he  did;  no  doubt  he  was 
merely  running  about.  They  always  did 
that.  The  first,  j)icked  up  near  Raffles 
Place,  was  a  bronze  giant,  a  wonderful 
yoimgster,  whose  hat  was  a  round  straw 
thatch  with  a  pinnacle.  As  soon  as  he 
was  spoken  to  he  made  cheerful  noises 
of  understanding,  lifted  his  shafts  in  con- 
fident play,  took  a  strange  side-turning 
promptly  (how  lucky — this  fellow  knew!) 
loped  off  swiftly,  and  they  were  com- 
pletely lost  in  ten  minutes — though  Ben- 
nett did  not  know  that  at  the  time.  His 
coolie  loped  along  swiftly  but  leisurely. 
That  running  figure  and  its  style  would 
have  inspired  the  poets  of  old  Athens, 
but  in  the  romantic  East  it  was  only  a 
blob  of  life.  The  sun  and  the  easy  gait 
infected  the  passenger  with  a  haughty 
languor.  The  coolie's  i)ale  blue-cotton 
shorts  and  shirt  became  dark  and  limp 
with  sweat;  but  the  fellow  ran  on,  de- 
liberately, unerringly,  taking  unlikely 
byways  into  queer  seclusions  where 
brown  life  poured  in  noisy  torrents. 
Evidently  this  fellow  knew  where  to  go 
.  .  .  but  did  he?  Or  did  he  just  run  on? 
Where  the  devil  were  they?  Brente! 
Stop !  As  cheerful  as  ever,  sweating  but 
fresh,  that  coolie  did  not  appear  to  know 
where  he  was,  and  evidently  his  glad 
smile  would  be  unchanged  even  in 
death.    He  was  an  imbecile. 

The  second  coolie,  who  had  stopped  to 
be  entertained  by  the  language  thrown 
at  the  first,  was  a  lean  and  elderly  man, 
and  big  veins  corded  his  arms  in  a  mesh. 
His  torso  was  bare.  He  ran  his  'rikshaw 
elsewhere,  occasionally  looking  back 
over  his  shoulder  doubtfully  at  his  fare. 
He  was  shy  of  any  street  in  which  he  saw 
the  khaki  uniform  of  a  Malay  or  a  Sikh. 
That  journey  came  to  nothing  in  a 
strange  market  place  in  the  middle  of  a 
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horrible  smell.  The  coolie  walked  to  a 
kerb;  there  he  gently  rested  his  shafts, 
turned  and  shook  his  head  dolefully,  and 
held  out  his  hand  for  largess. 

x\notlier  hour  wasted!    It  was  blazing 
noon,   and   a   row   of   Chinamen   were 
s(iuatting  in  the  shade,  eating  slops  with 
two  sticks  from  basins.     They  did  not 
even  look  up.     The  naked  children  at 
play  did  not  appear  to  see  him.    Nobody 
in  Singapore  knew  anything,  and  did  not 
care  what  happened  to  anybody.     He 
had  never  seen  this  part  of  the  city  be- 
fore.   Was  it  Singapore?    It  might  have 
been  the  grotesque  country  of  a  dream, 
all  these  people  inimical  shadows  who 
did  not  even  glance  at  their  victim,  and 
he  the  only  live  man,  caught  in  an  en- 
chantment, lost  and  imprisoned  in  an 
illusion  where  the  face  of  things  had  a 
meaning    which    he    could    not    guess, 
though  it  was  important  for  him.    The 
man  from  London  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  his  hands,  and  looked  round.     A 
high  wall  was  opposite,  with  a  gateway, 
and  crouched  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  on 
either  side  of  the  opening,  were  two  big 
bulls  in  pink  stone.    In  the  shadow  on 
the  i)avement  beneath  were  heaps  of 
colored  rags,  fast  asleep.     Was  that  a 
temple  to  Siva?     It  was  then  that  the 
third  'rikshaw  man  entered  the  dream, 
stopped  and  looked  at  Bennett  as  though  ', 
he  knew  at  once  the  man  for  whom  he  j 
was  seeking,  and  drew  near  seductively.  I 
This  figure  of  evil,  its  face  pockmarked, 
had  only  a  rag  about  its  loins,  and  his  j 
'rikshaw  was   a   self-supporting  wTeck. 
Well,  it  would  serve  to  escape  from  those  • 
pink  bulls  and  that  unmoving  smell.    By  j 
luck,  too,  they  might  pass  into  a  part  of  ! 
the   city   he   recognized,   and   then   he 
would  be  released  from  the  spell  and  , 
wake  up.    But  he  went  farther,  and  saw  I 
nothing  that  he  knew.     He  was  aban- 
doned under  some  coconuts,  and  outside 
the  city,  by  the  look  of  it. 

The  road  was  empty,  except  for  a 
bullock  cart  at  a  standstill.     A  haze  of  ^ 
little   flies   quivered   about   the   sleepy 
heads  of  the  two  animals,  and  the  shad- 
ows under  their  bellies  were  black.    The 
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dark  folk,  Klings  and  Malays,  who 
padded  by  occasionally,  were  probably 
in  another  world.  They  were  certainly 
not  in  his.  He  could  not  speak  with 
them.  The  heat  was  so  still  and  heavy 
that  he  felt  he  could  not  move  in  it, 
especially  as  he  did  not  know  which  way 
to  take. 

"Can  I  help  you?  Are  you  looking 
for  anyone  about  here,  sir.^^"  The  voice 
was  so  like  Oxford  that  it  exorcised  the 
spectral  East  completely;  for  a  moment 
it  steadied  his  bewilderment  in  the  midst 
of  what  was  quick,  but  was  alien  and 
enigmatic.  He  was  too  surprised  to 
answer  at  once,  but  in  the  shade  of  those 
palms  stared  at  a  young  fellow  who  was 
so  attractiv^ely  dressed  in  neat  and  imc- 
tuous  white,  with  a  flourishing  black  silk 
bow  to  a  collar  not  in  the  least  stained, 
though  the  heat  was  many  hours  old, 
that  Bennett  felt  mean  and  soiled  in  the 


regard  of  that  friendly  curiosity.  Ben- 
nett explained.  He  was  lost.  He  had 
been  unable  to  make  the  'rikshaw  men 
understand.  What  he  wanted  now  was 
the  Europe  Hotel. 

"Some  distance,  the  Europe.  This  is 
the  Ayer  Panas  Estate.  Sorry,  but  our 
cars  are  out.  Would  you  come  with  me? 
Then  we  can  telephone  to  your  hotel." 

They  went  off  through  somber  avenues 
of  sleeping  trees.  Their  trunks  were 
scored  with  pale  scars,  and  under  the 
wounds  were  stuck  small  glass  cups. 
His  companion  said  nothing,  but  strode 
briskly  forward.  The  crepuscular  aisles 
were  deserted,  though  Bennett  noticed 
that  he  and  his  companion  were  not 
alone  in  that  silent  and  shadowy  planta- 
tion. But  what  were  the  figures  he  could 
see  in  the  distance  he  did  not  know. 
They  might  have  been  dryads,  those 
slender  and  motionless  forms  in  robes  of 
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scarlet,  orange,  and  emerald,  who  were 
intent  on  some  ritual  among  the  trees. 
They  were  retired  into  the  twilight  quiet 
of  the  aisles,  and  seemed  unaware  of  the 
intruding  Englishmen.  But  Bennett 
was  startled  by  one  of  those  figures.  It 
had  been  hidden  by  the  gray  column  of 
a  tree  near  the  path.  As  he  went  by  it 
raised  its  head,  with  its  piled  black  hair 
and  a  gold  comb  diminisliing  its  dark  and 
delicate  face,  which  had  a  gold  stud  in 
the  bold  curve  of  a  nostril.  Her  drowsy 
eyes  looked  at  him,  but  he  remembered 
only  the  spot  of  gold  in  her  nose  and  the 
astonishing  orange  of  the  silk  wound 
round  her  lithe  figure. 

They  came  to  a  house  in  a  shrubbery 
of  crotons,  and  ascended  a  flight  of 
wooden  steps  to  a  veranda.  A  Malay 
was  there,  crouched  in  the  portico;  but 
he  might  have  been  inanimate.  His  gaze 
was  fixed  beyond  them.  And  the  house 
was  deserted.  Their  footsteps  made  an 
embarrassing  din  on  the  boards.  Ben- 
nett with  his  brisk  friend,  who  seemed 
to  know  exactly  what  to  do,  went  to  an 
upper  room,  open  to  the  air  on  three 
sides,  and  overlooking  evers^where  the 
green  roof  of  the  plantation. 

A  tiger  skin  was  on  the  floor.  Its  head 
grinned  toward  the  door  in  shabby  and 
fatuous  defiance.  Dusty  native  weapons 
were  disorderly  on  the  wooden  partition 
at  the  back.  There  was  a  picture  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral  hanging  next  to  a 
photograph  of  a  dead  elephant  with  a 
man  nursing  a  gun  sitting  on  its  head. 

"Wait  a  minute,'*  said  the  young  fel- 
low in  white,  and  went  to  the  most 
noticeable  object  in  the  dingy  and  neg- 
lected apartment,  a  bright  telephone 
instrument.  He  leaned  against  the  wall 
in  superior  and  casual  attention  with  the 
receiver  to  his  ear.  While  waiting  like 
that,  suddenly  and  brusquely  he  spoke 
to  Bennett. 

"I  say,  sorrv%  what's  your  name?" 
Then  he  turned  in  a  tired  way  to  the 
instrument,  murmured  softly  and  allu- 
sively to  the  wall  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
came  away.  "That's  all  right.  The 
car  will  be  here  presently.     I  must  go. 


But  you  wait  here.  Wliisky  and  soda 
on  that  sideboard.  Make  yourself  at 
home  " — and  he  was  gone. 

Bennett  sat  down.  Singapore  was  an 
unexpected  sort  of  place.  He  felt  im- 
prisoned now  in  the  silence.  Nothing 
moved.  There  was  no  sound  but  once, 
when  a  wasp  as  big  as  a  bird  bolted  in 
heavily,  blundered  and  hummed  among 
the  wooden  rafters,  and  went  again  so 
straight  and  suddenly  that  Bennett 
thought  something  in  the  overhead 
shadows  had  flung  it  out.  He  began  to 
feel  bitter  about  that  romance  of  the 
East.  Sometimes  it  seemed  lost  in  a 
brooding  quiet,  or  else  it  stirred  into 
episodic  and  irrelevant  activity  directed 
to  God  knew  what.  He  put  his  sun  hel- 
met on  the  floor,  wiped  his  brow,  and 
regretted  the  childish  folly  which  had 
sent  him  to  look  for  what  perhaps  did 
not  exist  on  earth.  What  did  people 
mean  by  romance.^  What  was  it?  How 
could  it  be  found  in  'rikshaws  and  rubber 
plantations?  He  could  not  get  the  hang 
of  Singapore.  Ships,  temples  to  all  the 
gods,  coconuts,  and  men  and  women  of 
so  many  different  colors  that  they  could 
not  talk  to  one  another.  And  who  was 
that  fellow  who  had  just  gone  out  ?  How 
did  he  come  into  the  picture?  It  was  a 
life  which  went  on  outside  his  own,  and 
he  could  not  follow  it.  Didn't  even  know 
that  fellow's  name.  He  might  have  been 
created  among  those  trees  just  to  let  a 
Londoner  know  that  the  East,  though 
it  pretended  never  to  observe  him,  yet 
wanted  him  to  understand  that  he  was 
making  a  fool  of  himself  in  a  place  not 
his.  He  might  as  well  have  some  of  that 
drink. 

The  siphon  made  so  immense  a  noise 
that  he  thought  the  invisible  watchers 
must  hear  it  and  send  another  messenger 
to  mock  him  politely.  He  began  to  drink . 
gratefully. 

"  Mix  me  one,"  grumbled  a  deep  voice. 

He  almost  dropped  the  glass,  and 
looked  round  in  a  little  panic.  He  could 
not  see  anybod^^  A  lounge  chair  with 
its  back  to  him  stood  by  the  veranda  at 
the  far  end  tiic  of  room.     He  went  to  it. 


HE    SAT    LOOKING    AT   THE    TUMBLER   THOUGHTFULLY 


A.n  old  man,  with  a  mass  of  riotous 
white  hair  and  a  white  beard  stained 
brown  about  the  Hps,  recHned  there  at 
Full  length.  His  eyes  were  shut.  His 
open  shirt  showed  gray  hair  on  his  ribs. 
"Did  you  speak?"  asked  Bennett. 
*'0f  course,"  said  the  man,  without 
opening  his  eyes.  ''You  heard  me.  I 
w^ant  a  drink." 

Bennett  brought  it.  The  old  man  sat 
[ip  sideways  in  his  chair  with  surprising 
[celerity,  opened  his  eyes  at  the  glass  in 
ullen  criticism,  and  emptied  it  at  once. 
ie  sat  looking  at  the  tumbler  thought- 
ully,  while  Bennett  stood  by,  hoping 
:hat  the  car  would  arrive  soon.  Then 
:he  bearded  figure  looked  up  at  him  and 
surveyed  him  with  dark  disapproving 
;yes. 
"Who  are  you?" 

Bennett  felt  very  modest.  "Oh — no- 
body— just  out  from  London.  I  found 
his  estate  by  chance — got  lost,  you 
mow.  A  good  friend  here,  whose'  name 
;  don't  know,  has  telephoned  for  a  car." 


"Well,  Mr.  Nobody,  sit  down.  No. 
Get  me  another  drink.  Put  more  whisky 
in  it." 

Bennett  was  meekly  obedient. 

"Now  you  can  sit  down.  Go  on.  Sit 
down." 

Bennett  felt  that  the  heat  of  the  day 
was  much  worse  as  he  took  a  near  chair. 
The  stranger  flung  up  his  glass  again 
with  the  suggestion  that  the  liquid  must 
fall  into  a  hollow,  held  the  tumbler  away 
from  him,  turned  it  about  reflectively, 
put  it  on  the  floor,  and  lay  back,  closing 
his  eyes.  He  sighed.  His  feet  were  bare 
except  for  a  pair  of  crimson  slippers 
which  hung  loosely  from  his  toes.  Ben- 
nett listened  through  five  minutes  of 
tense  silence  for  sounds  of  an  approaching 
car.  The  figure  reclining  on  the  chair 
then  opened  its  querulous  eyes,  raised  its 
head,  and  spoke. 

"My  name's  Hopkins.  Ever  heard  of 
me,  Mr.  Nobody?" 

"No,  sir.  I'm  afraid  not.  I'm  only 
just  out,  you  see." 
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l\lr.  Hopkins  chnckled  in  his  hcanl. 
"Tlion  don't  stoj)  nnless  yon  want  to.' 

"Never  heard  of  me,"  nnnnhled  Mr. 
Hopkins  several  times.  "NeNer  heard 
of  me." 

''This  old  fellow,"  llion<^ht  BeniuMI,  "is 
not  in  his  ri^iil  mind,  and  liere  1  am, 
told  to  wait  till  somebody  eomes  for  me, 
thon^h  I'm  not  sni'e  that  they  know  I'm 
here.  How  can  I  keep  this  <;rayl)(\ird 
amnsed.''  He's  a  trnenlent  old  rnffian." 
K(Mmelt  looked  ont  o\er  the  trei*  toi>s 
in  the  snn.  The  crowns  of  some  palms 
were  individnal  al)o\  e  the  mass  of  green. 
They  wiM'e  lifc^less.  A  bird  or  some- 
thing \\as  calling  *'  Hanj),  Hanp."  ^^hat 
eonld  h(*  talk  ahonl  to  an  old  r(^prohate 
like  that? 

"\Nhat  ship  did  yon  ((une  ont  in?" 
asked  Mr.  Hopkins,  playing  with  the  end 
of  his  heard. 

"A  BlneFmmel  [\w  Ilrlrnusr  The 
yonng  man  relapsed  at  once  into  a 
hankrn|>t  memory. 

Hopkins  stared  at  him  fixedly,  as 
thongh  waiting.  "Well,  is  that  all? 
Bnt  I  snppose  it  is.  Yon  came  ont,  and 
here  yon  are.  That's  how  it's  done.  Not 
in  my  time,  thongh.  Not  when  I  was 
alive." 


"IIa\'e  yon  heen  here  long,  sir?'* 
"Me?  I've  heen  here  too  long.  Seen 
too  mnch  for  some  of  them.  They'd 
like  me  to  go  now.  I'm  old  Hopkins— 
hnt  what's  the  good  of  talking  to  yon? 
\()n  jnst  came,  and  here  yon  are."  Mr. 
II()|)kins  rnhl)ed  his  hare  ribs  plaintively. 
"The  ships  I  knew  jnst  eonldn't  come 
and  go.  "  He  honied  forward  with  one 
of  his  sly  chnckles,  and  looked  round 
fnrti\ely  while  secretly  enjoying  a  rec- 
ollection. "I  was  in  the  Xrllic  BJighy 
He  nodded  his  head  at  Bennett,  and 
watched  for  the  fnll  effect  of  this  news. 
Bennett  smiled  awkwardly,  bnt  nod- 
ded back  to  his  c()mj)anion  ap]irecia- 
ti\ely.  It  was  luster  to  kee])  him  in  a 
good  humor. 

"^'es.  You  don't  know  what  ships 
arc  like,  not  you  fellers.  Nor  men.  No 
Billy  Hingbot  now."  Mr.  Ho]>kins 
began  to  shake  in  silent  laughter  over 
something  that  had  occurred  to  him. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Hopkins. 
I'nc  heard  about  the  cli})pers,  and 
Whampoa,  and  Java  Head.  But  I  never 
saw  a  sailing  ship  during  all  the  voyage 
ont.  Not  one.  And  yet  I  know  the 
East  India  Dock  Road,  too." 

iNIr.  Hopkins  looked  startled  for  a 
moment.  "Poplar," 
he  mumbled.  "You 
say  you  know  the  Dock 
Road !  And  not  a  sail- 
ing shi})."  His  beard 
about  his  mouth  con- 
tinued to  move,  as 
though  he  were  talk- 
ing to  himself. 

^"The  XcUic  nUgh 
came  out  from  Pop- 
lar," mused  ^Ir.  Hop- 
kins. "So  did  I.  But 
not  in  her.  She  found 
me  in  Java  because — 
well,  because  I  was 
there."  The  old  man 
looked  very  artful  and 
anuised. 

"She  picked  me  up 
at  Surabaya.    She  was 
ami:  ahoakd"  in  the  coolie  trade  to 
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le    Chlncha    Islands    then,    and    her 

idpper  was  a  Chilean.    She  was  going 

China  to  take  in  coolies.     Ever  heard 

the  trade?  You  were  paid  for  what 
pu  delivered.    So  it  was  no  good  taking 

just  enough  to  fill  the  ship.     Some 

led." 

Bennett  smiled  politely  at  this  little 

-ke.    "Some  died,  did  they!" 

"The  Nellie,''  went  on  Mr.  Hopkins, 

was  not  the  ship  to  choose  if  you  knew 

a  better.    I  didn't.    She  was  all  Dago, 

it  there  are  w^orse  things.    We  got  up 

China — are  you  listening? — I  say  w^e 
>t  out  all  right.  She  found  her  ow^n 
ay,  though  she  nearly  finished  up  on 
arneo.    The  wind  fell  and  she  was  set 

hore  on  a  current.  .  .  .  What  a  dam 
>ise  those  big  wasps  make !  There's 
other  just  come  in.  .  .  .  Did  you  hear 
a  man  named  Smollet  in  London  ?   I'm 


told  he's  often  in  the  papers,  very  im- 
portant, and  gives  a  lot  to  the  mission- 
aries. So  he  ought.  Buying  off  his  dad 
below,  I  suppose.  His  dad  was  in  the 
coolie  trade.  I  know.  I  didn't  do  so  bad 
myself.  But  the  missionaries  get  noth- 
ing out  of  me.  I  wouldn't  worry  over  a 
few  Chinks  more  or  less.  They're  not 
human.  We  took  in  three  hundred  on 
the  Nellie.  One  of  'em  looked  at  me  as 
he  came  aboard.  After  that  I  went  to 
have  a  look  at  the  hatch  gratings — I 
w^anted  to  see  whether  they  were  sound 
and  handy." 

Mr.  Hopkins  sank  back  languorously 
on  his  long  chair,  closed  his  ej^es,  and 
lapsed  into  silence.  His  long  bony 
hands  were  folded  meekly  on  his  bare 
chest.  Somewhere  outside  a  bell  sunk 
in  the  depths  of  the  foliage  began  to  toll. 
The  silly  story  was  finished,   Bennett 
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thought.  There  was  a  smell  which  re- 
minded him  of  incense.  Mr.  Hopkins' 
cane  chair  creaked.  Where  was  that 
car,  to  get  him  out  of  this.^ 

The  old  man  began  to  drawl  again. 
He  spoke  with  his  eyes  shut,  as  though 
wearily  confessing  his  sins.  He  looked 
like  a  dying  man,  too,  Bennett  thought, 
for  his  white  beard  hung  from  cheek- 
bones that  were  projecting  eaves,  and 
the  skin  of  his  long  hooked  nose  was  so 
white  over  the  sharp  bridge  that  a  touch 
might  have  broken  it.  His  eyes  were 
pits,  with  white  bushes  overhanging 
their  shadows.  One  of  his  slippers  fell 
to  the  boards. 

"It  was  lucky  we  sighted  the  Pelew 
Islands.  Our  old  man  might  have  passed 
muster  for  a  sailor  with  a  fair  wind  and 
plenty  of  room.  If  ever  he  knew  where 
he  was  he  must  have  guessed  it.  But  he 
was  the  Admiral  of  the  Pacific  in  good 
weather.  Three  days  after  we  sighted 
the  Pelews,  near  eight  bells  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  NeUie  was  doing  so  well  that  I 
wasn't  so  sorry  as  I  had  l)een  that  I'd 
left  Java  when  I  had  to.  I'd  forgotten 
we  had  any  Cliinamen  aboard.  Just  as 
eight  bells  was  being  struck  there  was  a 
howl  below,  like  a  man  knifed.  Then  I 
heard  a  rush.  I  looked  down.  The 
Chinks  were  swarming  for  the  deck. 
They  hung  on  the  ladder  like  bees,  and 
were  armed  with  boards  they'd  stripped 
from  below.  The  first  of  'em  was  scram- 
bling over  the  coaming  close  to  me.  I 
lifted  him  clean  by  his  pigtail  and 
dropped  him  on  the  others."  The  old 
man  smiled  in  his  sleep.  "We  made 
those  hatch  gratings  fast,  somehow.  We 
got  the  Chinks  booked,  and  wolves 
would  have  looked  prettier.  Their  faces 
were  turned  up,  and  they  were  howling 
at  us.  Then  a  pistol  went  off.  That 
Dago  in  his  gold  lace  had  come  at  last. 
He  was  trembling  and  whimpering,  and 
firing  pistols  into  those  faces.  It  made 
the  noise  worse.  The  Chinks  began  to 
leap  and  scream."  Mr.  Hopkins  paused 
and  arranged  the  hair  about  his  mouth 
slowly. 

"As  one  jumped,  a  shot  caught  fire  to 


I 


his  shirt,  and  it  was  funny  to  see  the  way 
he  tore  the  burning  rag  off  his  arm.  But 
it  wasn't  so  funny  when  I  saw  that  chaj^ 
pushing  through  the  crowd,  blowing  on 
the  rag  to  keep  it  alight.  I  half  guessed 
his  game,  and  grabbed  a  pistol  for  a  go 
at  him.  He  dropped,  but  another  Chink 
snatched  the  burning  rag  from  his  hand, 
and  got  away  with  it"-^Mr.  Hopkins 
opened  his  eyes  in  a  smile — "wanted  to 
light  his  pipe,  eh?" 

A  motor  horn  sounded  in  the  grounds. 
Then  a  Malay  appeared.     ''Tuan  Ben-'i 
nett.    Motor  pergi  Europe." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Hopkins,"  said) 
young  Bennett  rising  slowly,  for  he^ 
feared  it  might  be  polite  to  wait  for  the  i 
end  of  the  story,  supposing  it  were  noil 
ended.    "Good  morning." 

Mr.  Hopkins  did  not  speak.  He  was 
staring  into  the  rafters. 

The  quick  journey  to  the  hotel  gave 
Bennett  the  impression  that  it  had  been 
in  hiding  just  round  the  corner  all  the 
time.  What  he  had  seen  and  heard  that 
day  might  have  been  the  recollections, 
unreasonable,  unrelated,  and  prolonged 
to  no  end,  which  are  jumbled  in  the  mind 
when  one  wakes  and  sees  in  surprise 
the  familiar  objects  of  the  plain  morning; 
"Another  day  wasted,"  thought  Ben- 
nett. "I  don't  spend  one  more  hour  of 
it  looking  for  romance.  I  doubt  whether 
the  East  has  got  any.  All  gone  before  I 
got  here." 

He  thought  he  would  bathe,  and 
then  loaf  by  the  veranda — waste  the 
rest  of  the  day  looking  at  the  world 
till  dinnertime.  He  sat  in  that  corridor 
a  long  shady  vista  of  wicker  chairs  and 
marble-topped  tables,  where  men  anc 
women  of  his  own  kind,  as  much  aparf 
from  the  East  as  he  was  himself,  gossipec 
idly  as  though  waiting  for  the  hou) 
when  they  could  escape.  Apologetic 
Chinamen  in  white  uniform  were  gliding 
about  like  ghosts,  ministering  to  wean 
guests.  The  broad  thoroughfare  out 
side  moved  in  silent  eddies  of  jinrikj 
shaws  and  motor  cars.  A  giganti<| 
Sikli  domineered  with  the  traffic  at  thd 
corner.     Across  the  road,  fringing  thv 
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Lirf  of  the  esi)lanade,  flat-topped  trees 
T-ere  in  crimson  bloom,  a  line  of  gigantic 
ambeaus.  Through  their  columns  he 
ould  see  the  roadstead,  a  plain  of  bur- 
ished  pewter  to  which  was  fixed  the 
lack  shapes  of  a  few  ships,  a  bark,  some 
am  pans,  coasting  steamers  like  toys, 
igh -pooped  junks,  all  distinct  and  re- 
larkable,  even  when  they  were  far  out 
oward  the  indigo  islands  beyond.  The 
un  was  setting.  Immense  purple  clouds 
iled  from  the  horizon  like  the  vapors  of 
planet  which  had  burst,  smoke  too 
leavy  for  any  wind  to  disperse,  and  shot 
nth  the  glow  of  exposed  internal  fires. 
liey  were  high  enougli  to  kindle  the 
ky.  The  sky  was  burning.  Lightning 
v^as  exploding  in  the   sunnnits  of  the 


clouds.  The  ships  and  the  sea  were  sud- 
denly caught,  too,  and  the  surprised 
faces  of  the  watchers  on  that  veranda 
reflected  the  glow  of  a  vast  catastrophe. 
The  fires  died.  The  islands  congealed 
to  cold  iron.  The  only  light  was  the 
quivering  oi)alescence  of  the  storm  in 
high  clouds.  A  group  of  Chinamen  went 
by,  shadows  carrying  lanterns,  beating 
a  tom-tom,  and  shrilling  on  curdling 
instruments. 

Bennett,  almost  fearful  without  know- 
ing why,  looked  round  at  the  guests 
assembling.  They  reassured  him.  The 
electric  fans  were  spinning  above  them. 
They  were  drinking  cocktails.  He 
thought  he  would  go  and  dress,  but  then 
saw  a  man  signaling  to  him,  and  recog- 


"all  was  quiet  again,  except  for  the  flames' 
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nized  his  nameless  young  friend  of  the 
morning.  Beside  him  was  a  lady  whose 
little  head,  in  a  shadow,  seemed  lively 
and  detached  above  a  rosy  cloud  of 
flimsy  silk  upon  which  fell  the  light  of  a 
glow  lamp.  Bennett  went  over.  Another 
man  was  at  the  table,  but  Bennett  did 
not  look  at  him. 

"Well,  you  got  your  car  all  right?" 

"Yes.  You  helped  me  out  of  that 
trouble  nicely." 

His  friend  laughed,  and  turned  to  the 
lady  to  explain  the  fun  of  it.  "Found 
him  on  our  plantation,  near  the  Kling 
compound,  looking  for  the  Europe." 
Bennett  smiled  shyly,  and  the  lady 
glanced  at  him  with  tired  and  faintly 
insolent  eyes.  "Why  ever  was  he  doing 
that?"  she  asked  indifferently,  looking 
away  across  the  room. 

Bennett  said,  with  an  attempt  at 
humor,  that  he  was  looking  for  the  ro- 
mance of  the  Orient.  The  lady  did  not 
appear  to  hear  him.  She  began  a  conver- 
sation in  a  low  tone  with  her  companion. 
Bennett  was  a})out  to  leave,  with  an  ex- 
cuse, when  he  felt  his  arm  nudged,  and 
saw  Mr.  Hopkins  beside  him  in  the  next 
chair,  severe  and  correct  in  evening 
dress,  his  white  beard  and  hair  scrupu- 
lously groomed. 

"Hullo,  Mr.  Nobody,"  he  rumbled. 
"Strictly  proper  and  comfortable  here, 
cocktails  and  all.  Have  one?"  He 
plunged  a  bell,  and,  when  the  Chinese 
apparition  appeared,  merely  looked  at 
it.  The  apparition  vanished,  but  almost 
at  once  returned  with  two  little  glasses 
containing  a  golden  liquor  in  which  were 
scarlet  cherries  on  match  sticks. 

"  I  didn't  finish  that  story.  You  were 
in  a  hurry  to  get  away,  but  you  can't  go 
now."  Mr.  Hopkins  pushed  over  a 
cocktail,  holding  away  a  finger  on  which 
was  a  remarkable  topaz.  "  Men  who  just 
come  out,  and  here  they  are!  But  you 
can  tell  Poplar  about  the  Nellie  Bligh, 
when  you  get  back.  They  may  wonder 
where  she  went.  And  you  can  say  I 
said  so.  Hopkins — there's  been  lots  of 
Hopkins's,  perhaps  even  in  my  family." 


The  old  fellow  had  an  interval  of  secret 
mirth.  The  young  man  opposite,  and 
the  lady  in  roseate  muslin,  were  con- 
versing in  obHvious  animation.  "  Wasn't 
that  Chinaman  just  getting  away  with 
a  burning  rag  when  you  ran  out?  I 
couldn't  stop  him.  And  the  Dago,  who 
was  a  fool,  thought  we  had  finished  with 
the  mutiny.  But  he  soon  knew  better. 
He  knew  when  he  saw  some  smoke  com- 
ing up  by  the  forehatch.  Of  course,  ; 
Chinks  are  almost  reasonable  creatures. 
Almost  reasonable,  Mr.  Nobody.  We 
couldn't  let  them  roast,  could  we?  Of 
course  not.  Not  if  we  wanted  to  put 
the  fire  out.  Our  Dago  had  the  puzzle 
of  his  life  before  him.  The  Chinks  were 
below  us  again,  clamoring  to  be  let  out, 
and  pointing  back  at  the  fire.  They 
thought  they'd  got  the  right  argument 
that  time.  And  that  Dago  was  going 
to  do  it,  too,  and  save  his  ship,  I  suppose, 
with  hundreds  of  murderous  maniacs 
round  him.  Not  when  I  was  there, 
though.  Not  when  I  had  a  gun.  Let 
'em  roast.  There's  lots  of  Chinks,  but 
only  one  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  the  Pelews 
were  only  three  days  back.  I  don't 
think,  Mr.  Nobody,  you've  ever  seen 
anything  like  it.  But  by  the  time  we 
had  the  boats  provisioned  and  away  all 
was  quiet  again,  except  for  the  flames. 
We  made  the  Pelews.  Anyhow,  my  boat 
did.  I  never  heard  what  became  of  the 
other  two." 

The  lady  in  rose  laughed  prettily. 
Bennett,  shocked,  stared  at  her  in- 
stantly, but  she  was  not  looking  at  Mr. 
Hopkins.  The  other  pair  had  a  joke 
between  them. 

"Well,  come  along,  you  two.  Din- 
ner!" Mr.  Hopkins  rose,  a  tall  patri- 
arch, a  venerable  image  of  disillusioned 
wisdom  and  unexpected  justice.  The 
young  man  rose  too,  and  moved  his 
chair  to  allow  the  lady  a  path  to  the 
dining  room.  He  turned  with  a  polite 
smile  to  Bennett.  "Let  me  hear  when 
you've  found  any  romance  in  the  East.  I 
But  don't  come  looking  for  it  on  our  ^ 
plantation.    We  haven't  got  any  there." 
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WOLVES 


HER    PRINCES   ARE    LIKE    EVOLVES,    RAVENING     THE    Pi?£  7.  —  EZEKIEL  ii:Z7 

HE  Wolf  Pack  had  ravaged  the  towns  and  terrorized  the 
region  round  about  for  four  years.  Then  brave  and  decent 
folk  got  together  and  broke  up  the  Pack  and  drove  it  out. 
But  the  wolf-leaders,  Old  Grizzle  and  Young  Gray,  escaped 
on  blood-stained  paws  and  took  refuge  in  the  grounds  of  a 
pious  Small  Neighbour,  who  was  very  particular  about  his  legal  rights. 
en.  To  him  came  the  Community  Council,  and  said,  "Give  us  up  those  two 
wolves,  that  we  may  deal  with  them  according  to  the  law."ClI."By  no 
means,"  said  the  Small  Neighbour.  "I  belong  to  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Criminals.  My  estate  is  a  sacred  asylum.  Besides, 
look  at  these  two  poor  creatures,  how  harmless  and  playful  they  are!  They 
chase  each  other  around  like  kittens,  and  if  one  nips  the  other  nothing 
happens  except  an  amusing  yowl.  They  are  converted  and  very  religious. 
They  afford  innocent  entertainment  to  many  visitors,  and  bring  me  in 
some  profit.  I  shall  not  surrender  them  unless  you  force  me,  and  that 
would  do  disgrace  to  your  own  principles."  dL  The  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, not  being  very  subtle  in  these  matters,  looked  at  one  another  with 
Lloyd  George  eyes,  (the  colour  of  which  is  changeable)  and  doubted  what 
to  do.  dL  "Very  well,"  they  said,  "you  shall  keep  your  dangerous  pets; 
but  you  must  keep  them  securely.  Remember,  you  are  responsible."  dl. "  I 
am  responsible,"  answered  the  Small  Neighbour,  adding  under  his  breath, 
"so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  my  duties  as  an  innkeeper."  dl.  Mean- 
time the  garden  gates  were  left  unlatched.  One  morning  at  dawn  it  was 
told  that  Young  Gray,  (who  was  a  Werwolf,)  had  slunk  away  to  his  native 
jungle.  Old  Grizzle,  gritting  his  teeth  and  slavering,  paced  nervously  up 
and  down  behind  the  hedge.  Along  the  borders  of  the  northern  forest  joy- 
ful yappings  were  heard,  and  wild  ululations  of  the  other  wolves,  dl.  The 
Small  Pious  Neighbour  sat  on  his  stoop  placidly  smoking.  "Remember," 
telephoned  the  President  of  the  Community  Council,  "you  said  you 
would  be  responsible."  dL  "Tell  him,"  said  the  Small  Neighbour  to  his 
wife,  "that  responsibility  has  its  limits  for  an  innkeeper,  and  whatever 
happens  we  shall  remain  neutral."  dL  So  he  reloaded  his  pipe, — and  the 
Community  Council,  their  guns. 


A       PARABLE       OF       WEDLOCK 

£E        YE       NOT        UNEQUALLY        YOKED        T  0  G  E  T  H  E  R.  —  n  con.  6  :  i^ 

HAT  famous  representative  of  colonial  aristocracy  and 
breeder  ofprize  cattle,  the  Prince  ofBordentown,  visiting  Cape 
May,  fell  heavily  in  love  with  a  gay,  charming,  young  Princess 
of  the  Sea,  and  wooed  her  with  such  ardor  that  she  consented 
to  marry  him,  and  they  went  to  live  in  his  ancestral  mansion. 
(D.  But  in  due  time,  his  ardor  cooled  down  to  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
region,  and  her  gayness  was  touched  by  d;:outh  and  frost.  In  the  third 
summer,  she  met  the  young  Duke  of  Seals  at  the  shore,  and  yielding  to 
his  refreshing  importunities  very  improperly  went  off  to  sea  with  him,  and 
so  disappeared.  (D.  The  Prince  of  Bordentown,  ardent  once  more  but  in  a 
reverse  fashion,  besought  the  Bishop  of  South-Central  Jersey  to  pronounce 
an  annihilating  anathema  against  the  errant  Princess,  d.  "Softly,  Sir,"  said 
the  Bishop,  crossing  his  plump  right  knee  over  his  plump  left  knee,  "this 
is  a  matter  which  demands  consideration.  Did  you  make  any  promises  to 
the  late  Princess  when  you  persuaded  her  to  marry  you?'*  dL  "Oh,"  said 
the  Prince  ofBordentown,  "I  suppose  I  did,— a  man  will  promise  any- 
thing at  such  a  time  to  make  his  point, — a  salt-vater  swimming  pool  lined 
with  marble,  an  air-plane  which  could  also  be  used  as  a  submarine,  unfailing 
devotion,  and  a  gay  time  every  day."  CD.  "Of  course  you  kept  these 
promises,"  said  the  Bishop,  crossing  his  plump  left  knee  over  his  plump 
right  knee,  and  smiling  benignly.  (5.  *' Well,  not  literally  and  exactly," 
replied  the  Prince  of  Bordentown,  "for  I  found  that  they  were  incom- 
patible with  my  hereditary  duties  as  a  raiser  of  prize  cattle  and  a  strict 
churchman.  I  thought  that  the  late  Princess  ought  to  accommodate  herself 
to  the  customs  and  traditions  ofBordentown."  (D.  "H  'm,"  said  the  bishop, 
uncrossing  his  legs,  and  looking  with  level  eyes  at  his  petitioner.  "You 
thought  the  contract  had  only  one  side;  she  must  remain  charmed  and 
charming,  while  you  were  at  liberty  to  become  dull,  morose,  and  neglect- 
ful. Let  me  tell  you,  Sir,  that  the  word  'obey'  in  the  marriage  service,  has 
no  such  tyrannical  meaning.  A  divorce  no  doubt  the  State  will  grant  you 
lawfully,  for  the  lady  has  grievously  transgressed.  But  an  everlasting 
anathema  the  Church  will  hesitate  to  pronounce  in  a  case  of  marriage 
under  false  pretences." 


TALE  OF  LEARNING  BY  EXPERIENCE 

HE    THAT  INCREASETH   KNOWLEDGE  INCREASETH  SORROW. -^^ccu    iti8 

ASTER,"  said  the  Young  Fisherman  to  the  Compleat  Angler, 
"pray  tell  me  how  I  may  learn  to  distinguish  the  fish  which 
is  called  a  Fluke  from  that  which  is  called  a  Flounder.*' 
dL  "Both  of  them,"  said  the  Compleat  Angler,  "are  flatfish; 
but  the  one  is  naturally  flat  and  the  other  is  temperamentally 
sharp.  You  can  learn  by  experience  to  distinguish  between  them."  dL"  But 
how  shall  this  method  be  applied,"  asked  the  Young  Fisherman,  "and 
how  may  I  know  that  my  studies  have  been  crowned  with  success?" 
d.  "Success,"  replied  the  Master,  "is  a  comparative  matter.  But  in  this 
particular  question,  if  you  chance  to  catch  a  flatfish,  you  may  explore  his 
mouth  with  your  finger.  If  he  bites  it  off,  you  may  be  sure  that  he  is  a 
Fluke."  CL  So  the  Young  Fisherman  caught  a  flatfish,  and  explored  its 
mouth  with  his  finger,  and  was  sure  that  the  fish  was  a  Fluke.  dL  "This  is 
a  certain  way  of  learning,"  said  he,  nursing  his  hand,  "but  it  is  costly." 


1 
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TALE      OF      THE      EMBANKMENT 

Though  tn  a  land  of  peace  thou  art  iecure,yet  hoiv  ivilt  thoa  do  in  the  swelling   of  Jordan? — JER.  I2;5 

HE  mad  river  had  gone  down;  the  land  lay  desolate. The  sky 
was  yet  dark  and  lowering,  and  the  people  feared  another 
deluge.  Then  said  the  Wise  Man, "  Let  us  build  an  embark- 
ment.  It  may  not  be  impregnable;  but  it  will  safeguard  us 
for  a  while;  it  will  give  us  time  before  the  waters  overwhelm 
us.  Let  every  man  bear  a  hand."  CD.  But  the  Strong  Man  answered,  "No! 
I  am  too  busy.  I  must  not  be  entangled.  Besides,  I  am  safe,  for  my  house 
is  on  rising  ground.  Moreover  your  plan  is  foolish,  and  your  safeguard 
too  weak, — or  too  strong, —  I  know  not  which.  I  foretell  that  it  will  come 
to  nothing!"  (51  So  the  Strong  Man  withheld  his  hand.  But  the  embank- 
ment was  built.  And  the  rains  descended  and  the  winds  blew  and  beat  upon 
it,  and  the  waters  rose  and  raged  against  it,  but  it  stood,  though  shaken, 
d. "  I  told  them  it  would  be  a  poor  thing,"  said  the  Strong  Man.  "But  now 
I  wonder  whether  it  might  not  have  been  better  if  I  had  labored  on  it!" 
Cn.  So  he  sat  watching  the  embankment,  with  fear  and  trembling  in  his 
heart,  and  half  an  inch  of  water  in  his  cellar. 


MAN 


PRAYING 


MEN    OUGHT    ALWAYS     TO    PRAY    AND    NOT    TO    FAINT.  — lvkz  iZ:i 

MAN  saying  his  prayers  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the  woods  was 
disturbed  by  two  voices  disputing  near  at  hand.  As  he  felt 
unable  to  pray  without  giving  his  whole  heart  to  it,  he  paused 
in  his  devotions,  and  went  to  see  the  disputants.  He  per- 
ceived that  one  of  them  was  an  obese  Orator  and  the  other 
a  lean  Scientist.  (H,  "Sir,"  said  the  Orator,  "man  is  the  noblest  work  of 
God.  Look  at  me.  Do  I  resemble  an  ape?  Nature  is  a  mystery.  You  are 
personally  insulting  and  atheistic  in  endeavouring  to  unveil  her  secrets 
by  what  you  call  evolution."  dl.  "Sir,"  replied  the  lean  Scientist,  "I  admit 
that  your  present  resemblance  to  an  ape  is  dubious,  for  your  weight  would 
forbid  arboreal  habits,  though  your  manners  are  slightly  simian.  But  will 
you  tell  me  why  you  think  I  deny  or  dishonour  my  Maker  by  trying  to 
understand  the  way  in  which  He  made  me?"  (H.  "You  are  irreverent," 
shouted  the  Orator,  "you  disregard  Holy  Scripture,  which  says  that  the 
Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground."  d.  "On  the  contrary," 
replied  the  Scientist,  "I  accept  that  statement  absolutely,  and  seek  to 
verify  it  by  tracing  the  method  of  formation."  (II."You  despise  the  oracles 
of  God,"  cried  the  Orator.  (H.  "You  seem  to  ignore  the  works  of  God," 
answered  the  Scientist.  (II."Was  your  grandmother  a  monkey?"  roared 
the  Orator.  Cn." Certainly  not,"  ^aid  the  Scientist,  "the  latest  evidence 
shows  that  monkeys  were  our  ancestral  foes.  But  permit  me  to  enquire 
whether  your  grandfather  was  a  mud  doll  set  up  against  the  fence  to  dry?" 
Cn."You  know  nothing  about  it,"  shouted  the  Fat  One.  "Very  little," 
answered  the  Thin  One,  "but  I  am  trying  to  learn,  whereas  you  make  a 
boast  of  your  ignorance."  So  they  passed  down  the  forest  disputing. 
(lL"They  seem  quite  angry,"  said  the  man,  "and  I  think  the  thin  one  had 
rather  the  best  of  it.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  go  back  to 
my  quiet  corner  to  finish  my  prayers,  for  I  have  many  troubles;  and  then 
to  work  in  my  garden,  for  it  is  a  hard  year." 


The  New  Woman -Power  in  Europe 


BY  CONSTANCE  DREXEL 


(At  a  time  when  the  leaders  among  the  women  of  America  are  endeavoring  to  give  some 
adequate  exphmation  of  the  comparative  inertia  of  their  sex  in  the  matter  of  exercising  the 
franchise,  and  with  a  National  Election  impending,  Miss  Drexel's  presentation  of  the  situ- 
ation in  Europe  is  of  uncommon  interest  and  timeliness,  showing  as  it  does  that  the  women 
of  many  European  countries  have  already  taken  advantage  of  their  opportunities  and  are 
exerting  a  decided  political  influence — Editor's  Note.) 


NO  more  vital  question  in  its  possi- 
bilities for  the  future  is  facing 
humanity  to-day  than  whether  women 
will  remain  in  their  seclusion  or  come 
forward  to  take  a  part  in  public  affairs. 

To  make  it  seem  doubtful  that  women 
will  take  advantage  of  the  new  avenues 
opened  to  them  may  be  a  shock  to  the 
western  world,  especially  when  one 
starts  from  the  undeniable  premise  that 
one  of  the  most  tangible  results  of  the 
world  war  was  the  advancement  of  the 
status  of  women  the  whole  world  over. 

But,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  in 
several  European  countries  at  least,  an 
unbiased  observer  must  record  the  fact 
that  by  no  means  are  women  rushing 
toward  their  new  fields  of  conquest  and 
achievement.  Germany  is  the  other  ex- 
treme. Women  are  counting  heavily  in 
political  affairs. 

But  in  the  Latin  countries,  in  France 
and  in  Italy  for  example,  public  senti- 
ment is  farther  away  to-day  from  the 
new  conception  of  woman's  role  than  at 
any  period  since  before  the  war — this  in 
spite  of  the  impetus  gained  from 
women's  co-operation  in  the  war,  and 
the  gratitude  of  the  men  for  their  help 
in  winning  the  bloody  struggle,  which 
placed  women  in  the  Latin  countries  in 
a  strategical  position  to  ask  for,  and  ob- 
tain, almost  anything.  Besides  having 
stood  by  the  men,  the  women  also  had 
displayed  remarkable  and  surprising 
ability,  hot  only  in  business  manage- 
ment and  in  executive  positions,  but  in 
performing  heavy  physical  labor.    Men 


could  no  longer  scoff  at  woman's  weak- 
ness nor  charge  her  with  inferiority.  The 
war  gave  woman  her  opportunity. 

Women  too,  even  in  the  Latin  coun- 
tries, seemed  delighted  with  their  new 
freedom.  So,  all  in  all,  there  came  a 
tidal  wave  in  favor  of  a  wider  concep- 
tion of  woman's  role  which,  six  months 
after  the  armistice,  resulted  in  an  over- 
whelmingly favorable  vote  in  the  French 
Chambre  des  Deputes  (May,  1919)  giv- 
ing French  women  full  suffrage  rights. 
But  the  Senate  has  never  carried  the 
measure  and  finally  tm-ned  it  down  last 
autumn.  Now  the  pitifully  small  group 
of  French  suffragists  have  their  work  to 
do  all  over  again  with  little  prospect  of 
success,  largely  due  to  the  indifference  of 
the  French  woman  herself.  In  Italy, 
though  a  step  has  been  taken  in  Musso- 
lini's proposal  granting  municipal  suf- 
frage to  certain  groups  of  women,  the 
situation  is  practically  analogous. 

And  the  reason?  Why  have  Latin 
women,  and  to  some  extent,  the  women 
of  England  as  well,  failed  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  sisters  in  northern 
Europe  and  in  tlie  United  States.^  Why 
have  they  turned  their  backs  on  the  op- 
portunity of  participating  in  the  affairs 
of  men? 

Naturally,  the  impasse  in  which 
Europe  is  finding  itself  has  had  some  in- 
fluence. With  every  nation  sitting  on 
the  brink  of  disaster  and  likely  to  go 
over  the  precipice  at  any  moment, 
women  have  hesitated  to  be  like  fools, 
stepping  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread! 
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Nevertheless,  the  reason  Hes  more 
deeply  imbedded  in  human  nature  than 
that.  In  the  Latin  countries  at  least 
women  have  decided  that  they  prefer 
the  old  role  handed  down  through  the 
ages  from  cave-men  days,  through  the 
civilizations  of  Greece  and  Rome,  to  the 
new  conception  of  woman's  responsi- 
bilities. They  have  decided  to  let  men 
run  things  and  to  remain  silent  as  to 
their  own  point  of  view.  They  have  re- 
linquished the  opportunity  of  playing  a 
solo  part  in  public  life  because  they  were 
afraid  thereby  to  become  less  attractive 
to  men.  The  Latin  woman  has  decided 
that  she  still  prefers  to  concentrate  on 
marriage,  and  to  have  a  man  look  after 
her  rather  than  to  try  to  look  after 
herself.  She  firmly  believes  that  en- 
larging her  activities  only  mitigates  her 
chances  of  what  she  considers  her  per- 
sonal happiness.  She  views  the  mascu- 
line women  in  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries and  hears  of  the  divorce  cases  in  the 
United  States.  "Bah!  not  for  us,"  is 
her  answer.  Economic  independence  if 
you  must,  but  not  in  preference  to  de- 
pendence on  a  man! 

Nevertheless,  there  are  at  least  two 
European  countries  where  one  must  look 
for  high  lights  in  a  picture  of  the  posi- 
tion of  women  to-day.  Those  countries 
are  Italy  and  Germany.  In  Rome, 
where  I  attended  the  Congress  of  the 
International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance 
and  where  I  spent  an  additional  month 
to  complete  a  study  of  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions,  woman  suf- 
frage was  a  topic  of  the  day. 

During  the  four  years  of  the  war 
Italian  women  worked  in  the  factories 
and  in  the  fields;  they  were  called  upon 
to  occupy  places  and  to  assume  respon- 
sibilities from  which  they  had  always 
been  kept  away.  Men  in  politics,  who 
had  heretofore  ignored  the  work  of 
women,  were  profuse  in  their  eulogies 
over  what  had  been  to  them  a  revelation 
of  woman's  ability.  Meanwhile,  the  suf- 
fragists, although  busy  with  their  war 
work,  continued  their  campaign,  but 
without  success,  as  it  was  claimed  that 


Italian  women  could  not  be  granted  any 
political  rights  since  they  had  no  civil 
rights.  However,  the  Sacchi  law  of  1919, 
recognizing  the  civil  capacity  of  women, 
opened  the  way  for  the  granting  of  polit- 
ical rights. 

Therefore,  in  1919,  the  chances  for 
woman  suffrage  were  of  the  highest. 
Men  still  were  impressed  by  women's 
endurance  proved  in  the  war;  women 
were  enthusiastic  over  their  new  free- 
dom. Only  a  few  months  after  the 
armistice,  a  bill  for  full  woman  suffrage 
was  presented  and  discussed  in  the 
Chamber.  Premier  Nitti  did  not  accept 
the  law  as  proposed,  but  offered  another, 
the  only  difference  being  that  political 
rights  should  be  withheld  from  prosti- 
tutes. After  a  discussion  lasting  three 
days  this  bill  was  adopted  by  the 
Chamber  by  a  very  large  majority. 

As  the  Senate  was  known  to  be  favor- 
able to  woman  suffrage,  women  awaited 
the  discussion  there  without  any  fear  of 
the  result.  But  alas,  because  of  political 
complications  setting  in,  notably  the 
question  of  Fiume,  the  Chamber  was  dis- 
solved, and  though  no  law  existed  against 
such  a  procedure,  custom  forbade  a  new 
Senate  from  discussing  a  bill  voted  by 
a  Chamber  which  had  been  dissolved. 
However,  women's  rights  still  were  a  la 
mode.  It  was  with  little  diflSculty  that 
in  1920,  a  few  months  after  this  check, 
the  Chamber  voted,  two  hundred  and 
forty  against  ten,  a  bill  somewhat  less 
generous  than  the  other.  It  granted,  in- 
stead of  full  suffrage,  municipal  suffrage 
and  eligibility  to  city  councils  to  all 
women  over  twenty-one.  But  bad  luck 
stepped  in  again,  and  Parliament  once 
more  was  dissolved  before  the  Senate 
had  time  to  vote  on  the  project. 

After  that,  the  chances  for  "equal 
rights"  grew  dimmer  and  dimmer,  and 
public  interest  waxed  colder  and  colder, 
especially  in  view  of  the  complicated  in- 
ternal political  situation,  with  minis- 
tries falling  unexpectedly  overnight. 
At  last,  in  October,  1922,  the  Fascisti 
took  over  the  government,  and  Benito 
Mussolini   was   made   Prime   Minister. 
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Women  still  interested  in  the  "cause," 
remembering  that  when  the  constitution 
of  the  Fascisti  was  drawn  up  in  1919  full 
suffrage  for  women  was  included,  were 
disconcerted  by  the  decided  anti-suffrage 
views  adopted  by  Mussolini  when  he 
came  to  power.  It  was  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  he  was  brought 
round  to  give  any  sort  of  governmental 
approbation  to  the  woman  suffrage  con- 
gress. But  he  finally  was  persuaded,  came 
iover  handsomely,  and  made  an  opening 
speech  in  which  he  promised  that  his 
government  would  give  a  few  categories 
of  Italian  women  the  right  of  municipal 
jsuffrage.  Hardly  a  month  had  passed 
before  he  obtained  the  approval  of  his 
cabinet,  which  in  turn  presented  to  Par- 
liament a  supplement  to  the  new  elec- 
toral law  making  women  over  twenty- 
five,  with  certain  qualifications,  eligible 
to  municipal  suffrage  as  follows: 

1.  Those  decorated  with  a  military 
medal  or  with  the  croix  de  guerre. 

2.  Those  decorated  either  with  a 
medal  of  civil  value  or  with  the  medal 
given  to  those  who  have  rendered  special 
service  to  the  Public  Health  or  to  pri- 
mary education. 

3.  Those  who  have  been  granted  pa- 
ternal authority  in  the  family  or  been 
given  the  tutelage  of  their  children. 

4.  Those  who  have  passed  through  the 
primary  school  or  have  been  admitted  to 
the  first  class  of  a  public  school  or  insti- 
tution recognized  and  approved  by  the 
government,  or  who  can  successfully 
pass  a  corresponding  examination. 

The  third  category  will  comprise  many 
mothers  and  widows  of  officers  and  sol- 
diers killed  in  the  war.  The  fourth  qual- 
ification is  an  educational  one,  designed 
to  keep  out  the  peasant  and  working- 
class  women  who  have  not  attended 
school  even  up  to  eleven  years,  many  of 
whom  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
thus  might  be  too  subservient  to  clerical 
and  other  influences.  The  law  gives 
women  no  entrance,  or  political  influence, 
in  national  affairs,  not  even  granting  the 
right  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.    What  a  difference  from 


the  bill  for  full  suffrage  rights  which 
swept  through  the  Chamber  in  1919  and 
failed  to  pass  the  Senate  only  through 
a  political  accident!  The  contention 
that  the  sentiment  favoring  the  new  po- 
sition of  women  is  waning  rather  than 
growing  in  Italy  is  thus  supported  by 
this  contrast. 

I  have  already  indicated  the  cause — 
the  desire  of  dependence  rather  than  of 
independence,  and  the  firm  belief  among 
both  men  and  women  of  the  Latin  coun- 
tries that  dependence  is  jeopardized  by 
independence!  That  view  was  con- 
stantly brought  to  the  fore  in  contact 
with  all  circles  of  society,  but  nowhere 
more  effectively  than  from  a  woman 
who,  for  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years, 
has  been  prominent  in  the  movement 
for  women's  rights.  An  active  member 
of  the  Socialist  Party  (into  which  women 
have  been  admitted  since  1894),  she  was 
a  close  associate  of  Mussolini  in  that 
party  in  Milan,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
to  follow  his  new  ideas  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  the  now  all-powerful  Fas- 
cisti party.  It  is  known  that  she  still  is 
a  power  in  the  inner  councils  of  Fascism. 

"  What  is  the  reason  for  what  you  call 
this  waning  of  interest  in  the  new  con- 
ception of  woman's  role?"  I  asked  her. 

"  Because  of  the  loss  of  so  many  men 
the  competition  for  marriage  here  has 
become  keener  since  the  close  of  the 
war,"  was  her  reply.  "Italian  women 
have  looked  over  the  ground,  so  to 
speak,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Italian  men  do  not  like  women  who 
talk  politics  or  know  too  much.  Hence 
they  are  afraid  to  express  themselves, 
and  do  not  want  to  run  the  risk  of  ruin- 
ing their  chances  of  pleasing  the  men ! 

"Ah,"  she  added,  striking  at  another 
age-long  human  attribute,  "women  who 
through  force  of  circumstances  if  not 
through  choice  must  forge  ahead,  have 
indeed  a  very  hard  time.  If  they  are 
ugly  and  do  not  try  to  be  attractive, 
they  are  criticized  for  lack  of  feminine 
qualities.  If  they  strive  to  please,  they 
are  attacked  for  trying  to  win  through 
personal    charm    rather    than    through 
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ability.  It  is  the  same  everywhere,  is 
it  not?" 

Yes,  it  is,  all  over  the  world ! 

But  one  must  not  leave  Italy  without 
calling  attention  to  the  immense  cul- 
tural opportunities  open  to  woman  and 
to  her  strong  position  in  the  teaching 
forces  of  the  nation.  Whereas  in  the 
United  States  the  best  universities  and 
many  professional  institutions  are  avail- 
able only  for  men,  all  universities  in 
Italy  are  freely  open  to  women,  who 
study  side  by  side  with  the  men.  Women 
are  highly  honored  in  the  educational 
world,  one  half  of  the  teachers  of  the 
secondary  schools  being  women.  They 
are  found  also  among  the  full-fledged 
professors  of  universities  and  technical 
schools. 

Perhaps  no  more  striking  example  of 
the  high  regard  in  which  women 
teachers  are  lield  is  to  be  found  than  in 
the  case  of  those  having  illegitimate  cliil- 
dren.  Italy  has  no  law  for  the  researcli 
of  paternity.  No  woman  may  lay  claim 
on  any  man  for  the  recognition  or  tlie 
support  of  a  child  born  out  of  marriage. 
A  woman  is  prohibited  by  law  and  cus- 
tom from  having  knowledge  of  or  access 
to  methods  of  birth  control,  or  to  save 
herself  from  the  results  of  such  inter- 
course, yet  she  is  helpless  in  face  of 
the  fait  accompli.  However,  a  woman 
teacher  who,  some  twenty -five  years  ago 
in  Milan,  had  such  an  experience  and 
had  the  courage  to  acknowledge  it  and 
challenge  the  authorities  to  oust  her 
from  her  position,  was  sustained  in  her 
efforts,  the  case  even  reaching  Parlia- 
ment. Since  then  it  is  no  uncommon 
situation  for  a  woman  teacher  to  bring 
up  a  child  out  of  marriage  and  to  remain 
a  member  of  the  teaching  force. 

Indeed,  the  increasing  indulgence  with 
which  the  unmarried  mother  is  being 
viewed  all  over  Europe  is  one  of  the 
direct  results  of  the  war.  Faced  with  the 
shortage  of  men,  everyone  knows  it  is 
impossible  for  many  women  to  look  for- 
ward to  regular  family  life.  Society  was 
faced  with  two  alternatives,  either  to 
make  it  possible  for  woman  to  i)rotect 


herself  by  making  her  mistress  of  her 
own  body,  or  to  let  nature  follow  its 
course.  In  the  Latin  countries  at  least, 
the  tendency  is  toward  the  latter  alter- 
native. The  shortage  of  children  result- 
ing from  such  a  devastating  slaughtering 
match  as  the  world  war  is  a  factor  in  the 
situation. 

But  it  is  in  Germany  and  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  that  one  will  find  the 
participation  of  women  in  public  affairs 
an  accepted  fact.  In  Germany — where 
the  three  k's  of  the  Kaiser:  Kinder, 
Kilche,  unci  Kirche  (Children,  Kitchen, 
and  Church)  comprised  the  alphabet  of 
every  well-regulated  German  woman's 
life  in  the  days  before  the  war — there 
has  been  a  sudden,  radical  change. 

In  fact,  a  constitutional  and  parlia- 
mentary mentality  is  relatively  recent  in 
Germany,  and  took  root  in  masculine 
consciousness  much  later  than  in  other 
countries.  As  a  result,  women  displayed 
no  concern  in  political  rights  or  duties  at 
a  period  when  the  suffragist  movement 
was  already  manifesting  itself  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  sudden  transformation  which, 
through  the  revolution  in  November, 
1918,  granted  to  women  at  one  fell 
swoop  complete  equality  in  civil  and  po- 
litical rights  was  unexpected  and  un- 
prepared for.  It  did  not  come  about 
through  feminine  efforts,  but  was  due  to 
the  vision  which  prevailed  on  the  mas- 
culine side  in  the  unhesitating  effort  to 
incorporate  all  democratic  ideas  in  the 
victorious  revolution. 

It  was  an  immense  task  to  reach 
twenty  million  new  women  electors  in  a 
few  months,  but  so  quickly  did  the 
women  rally  to  the  new  idea  that  they 
voted  very  heavily  for  the  first  national 
assembly,  the  one  which  was  to  write  the 
new  constitution.    The  figures  are: 

Registered  Voters 
3Ien  Women  Total 

15,016,114       17,710,872      32,726,986 
(46  per  cent)    (54  per  cent) 
Those  who  voted 
12,471,167       14,572,345      27,043,512 
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Of  tlie  actual   number  of  registered 
oters  casting  their  ballots,   therefore, 
nly  one-tenth  per  cent  more  men  than 
romen  voted.     In  some  cities,  notably 
1  Bremen  and  in  Hamburg,  the  femi- 
ine  vote  attained  89.6  per  cent  against 
8.7  per  cent  masculine.     In  all  these 
.gures,  however,  the  greater  proportion 
f  women  in  the  population  must  be 
iaken  into  consideration.    Of  a  total  pop- 
rs  ilation  of  60,412,084,  the  division  stands 
18,779,498  men  and  31,632,586  women. 
The  elections  to  the   newly   created 
arliament — Reichstag,  June  6,  1920 — 
aw  a  slight  diminution  of  interest  on  the 
)art  of  both  men  and  women  voters. 
vVhen  it  came  to  the  elections  for  state 
)arliaments     (corresponding    to     state 
egislatures)  the  women  dropped  below 
he  men,  as  they  did  to  some  extent  in 
nunicipal  elections.     Taking  the  state 
)f  Baden  as  an  example,   though  one 
Tiust  add  that  political  life  has  been 
dways  intense  there,  55  per  cent  of  the 
'egistered  voters  voted,  of  which  61.7  per 
:ent  were  men  and  50.4  per  cent  women, 
[n    the    largest    city    there,    Frankfort 
1/  Main,  of  57.5  per  cent  of  the  registered 
voters  who  cast  their  ballots,  60.1  per 
ent  were  men  and  55.3  per  cent  women. 
Compared  with  the  much  smaller  per- 
centage   of   women    who    vote    in    the 
United  States,  it  will  be  seen  to  what  an 
unusual    extent    German    women    are 
taking  advantage  of  their  new  position. 
This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because 
they  have  not  the  clubs   and  organi- 
zations and  dinners  and  public   meet- 
ings so  numerous  in  the  States  for  the 
study  of  public  questions.     They  say 
they    have    neither    the    time    nor    the 
means  for  them. 

But  the  activities  of  German  women 
and  the  advancement  of  their  position 
in  the  new  Reich  are  still  more  pro- 
nounced when  one  considers  the  large 
number  of  women  members  in  the  Reichs- 
tag, the  state  parliaments,  the  provincial 
diets,  and  the  city  councils.  There  are 
thirty-six  women  in  the  Reichstag,*  as 

*  Germany  has  no  Senate;  the  upper  body,  Reichsrat, 
consisting  of  about  fifty  appointed  representatives  with 
little  more  than  veto  power. 


compared  with  three  in  the  British 
parliament  and  one  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  There  are  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  women  elected  to 
the  various  state  parliaments  and  pro- 
vincial diets,  as  follows:  41  in  Prussia; 
10  in  Baden;  2  in  Brunswick;  6  in 
Saxony;  3  in  Hesse;  3  in  Mecklen- 
burg; 2  in  Thuringia;  5  in  Wurtem- 
berg;  8  in  Bavaria;  12  in  Bremen; 
17  in  Hamburg;  6  in  Lubeck,  and  32 
women  members  in  the  various  pro- 
vincial diets  of  Prussia.  In  the  city 
councils,  corresponding  somewhat  to 
boards  of  aldermen,  the  latest  figures  are 
not  available.  In  1919,  however,  1400 
women  members  were  elected  in  the 
towns  having  a  population  of  10,000  in- 
habitants or  over.  Taking  into  consid- 
eration the  small  communes  as  well,  one 
authority  places  the  proportion  of 
women  members  in  the  municipal  coun- 
cils at  11  per  cent. 

Women  also  are  being  called  into  the 
economic  councils  of  the  Reich.  That 
is  to  say,  five  women  are  members  of  the 
Reichswirtschaftsrat,  a  provisional  eco- 
nomic council  comprising  326  repre- 
sentatives of  various  professional  groups, 
in  proportion  to  their  numerical  strength 
and  importance.  Of  44  delegates  from 
employees  of  commerce,  one  is  a  woman. 
From  the.  consumers'  group  4  delegates 
are  women,  representing  housekeepers. 

But  the  vital  question  to  be  answered 
is :  What  have  the  women  accomplished.'^ 
What  has  been  their  contribution  ?  Per- 
haps some  may  voice  the  opinion  that 
one  should  look  for  the  answer  in  the 
cities  and  communes;  but  the  con- 
sensus would  be  that  it  is  in  the  Reichs- 
tag with  its  36  women  members  that 
one  ought  to  search  for  light  on  the 
position  of  women  and  what  they  have 
done. 

It  was  in  the  writing  of  the  new  con- 
stitution for  the  German  Republic  by 
the  provisional  national  assembly  (to 
which  37  women  were  elected)  that 
women  for  the  first  time  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  directly  influencing  legislation. 
The   principle   of   personal,    civil,    and 
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political  equality  between  the  two  sexes 
is  established  in  a  few  brief  articles,  of 
which  the  principal  ones,  aside  from  that 
establishing  equal  suffrage  rights,  are  as 
follows : 

Art.  109:  In  principle,  men  and  women 
possess  the  same  civil  rights  and  duties. 

Art.  119:  Marriage  rests  on  the  equality 
of  rights  of  the  two  sexes ;  maternity  has  the 
right  of  protection  and  assistance  from  the 
State. 

Art.  V21:  The  law  must  assure  illegitimate 
children  the  same  conditions  of  physical, 
moral  and  social  development  as  legitimate 
children. 

Art.  128:  All  citizens  without  distinction 
shall  have  access  to  public  office,  in  ac- 
cordance with  conditions  as  fixed  by  law  and 
in  the  measure  of  their  ability  and  experience. 
All  provisions  which  might  result  in  the 
exclusion  of  the  feminine  sex  are  abolished. 

Art.  163:  To  every  German  citizen  the 
possibility  of  earning  a  living  by  working 
shall  be  assured. 

So  much  for  the  constitution.  Fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  measures  en- 
acted by  the  first  national  assembly 
through  the  efforts  of  the  women 
members : 

Law  for  the  assistance  of  women  at 
time  of  maternity. 

Law  for  control  of  cinematographic 
films,  which  calls  for  the  co-operation 
of  women  and  whose  application  has 
already  brought  beneficial  results. 

Law  for  the  protection  of  women 
employed  in  hotels  and  restaurants. 

There  were  others,  but  let  us  turn  to 
the  efforts  of  the  women  deputies  of  the 
Reichstag  since  June,  1920,  all  designed 
to  effectuate  the  principles  of  equality 
between  men  and  women  established 
by  the  new  constitution: 

Law  providing  for  the  eligibility  of 
women  to  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
boards  of  trade. 

Revision  of  the  law  concerning  the 
Stock  Exchange,  permitting  the  ad- 
mission of  women. 
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Law   for   the    service    of   women 
juries. 

Law  opening  judicial  careers  to 
women. 

Child  Welfare  Act  of  June  1922,  the 
most  comprehensive  piece  of  legislation 
— aiming  at  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  welfare  of  every  chifd  in  the  nation  J 
— ever  attempted  by  any  government.||,|ea] 

Social  Hygiene  Act  of  June,  1923,  one  j Un 
part  aiming  at  the  eradication  of  vene-  ' 
real    diseases,    the    other    part    dealing    .. 
^s-ith  prostitution.     Regulation  of  pros- 
titution would  be  abolished  and  licensed 
houses  closed. 

Passed  by  the  Reichstag,  this  law  was 
vetoed  by  the  Reichsrat,  o^\ing  to  objec- 
tion to  one  of  its  minor  provisions,  i.e., 
that  of  permitting  treatment  of  social 
diseases  by  other  than  licensed  physi- 
cians, because  it  was  feared  the  doors 
would  be  opened  to  "quacks"  of  all 
kinds. 


During  my  visit  to  the  Reichstag  I 
learned  that  the  committees  on  which 
women  members  predominate  are  work- 
ing on  other  public  welfare  laws,  such  as 
a  revision  of  the  old  family  laws  and  a 
new  educational  policy  for  Germany. 
But  the  Child  Welfare  Act,  and  the  pro- 
posed Social  Hygiene  Act  alone  are  suf- 
ficient to  support  the  contention  that 
German  women  have  done  more  to 
change  the  complexion  of  legislation,  and 
one  might  even  say  to  influence  the  trend 
of  collective  and  individual  life,  than  the 
women  of  any  other  count^^^ 

That  statement  might  be  disputed  by 
citing  the  example  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  but  not  when  the  element  of 
time  is  considered.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Scandinavian  countries 
were  not  at  war,  and  that  the  modern 
conception  of  women's  position  has 
been  in  vogue  there  for  many  years. 
There  is  at  least  one  field  in  which  the 
Scandinavian  women  have  set  the  pace 
so  far:  they  have  done  more  to  improve 
the  position  of  the  married  woman, 
under  the  law,  than  has  been  accom- 
plished anywhere  else.    Though  the  ref- 
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erence  is  to  the  new  Swedish  marriage 
and  divorce  law,  the  provisions  will  likely 
be  worked  into  the  code  of  Denmark  and 
Norway,  as  there  is  a  movement  to  at- 
tain a  uniform  legislation. 

That  this  new  law  has  been  most  care- 
fully worked  out  is  to  be  gathered  from 
the  lapse  of  time  since  the  first  part,  that 
dealing  with  marriage  and  divorce,  was 
passed  by  the  Swedish  Riksdag  in  1915; 
and  the  second  part,  dealing  with  the 
relative  rights  and  duties  of  both  parties 
to  a  marriage,  in  1920. 

There  is  only  one  kind  of  marriage, 
consummated  by  an  optional  ecclesiastic 
or  civil  ceremony.  It  can  be  dissolved 
quite  easily,  on  the  agreement  of  both 
parties.  First,  the  court  must  pronounce 
a  judicial  separation  for  one  year.  Then, 
when  proof  is  pronounced  before  the 
court  that  the  parties  have  not  lived 
together  during  that  time,  a  final  decree 
nisi  is  granted.  If  only  one  party  wishes 
to  be  divorced,  the  court  must  see  to  it 
that  adequate  reasons,  first  for  separa- 
tion and  then  for  divorce,  be  produced. 
Grave  and  continual  disagreements, 
drink  and  neglect  of  maintenance, 
adultery,  venereal  diseases,  and  de- 
sertion may  be  advanced.  The  court 
can  decree  which  of  the  married  couple 
is  better  able  to  care  for  the  children. 
As  for  "alimony" — in  the  same  manner 
as  the  husband  is  bound  to  support  his 
wife,  the  wife  can  be  made  to  con- 
tribute her  share  in  the  maintenance  of 
her  husband.  The  law  is  ultra-modern, 
making  it  simple  to  end  a  marriage  if 
both  parties  are  agreed  to  do  so,  but 
nevertheless,  there  is  some  attempt  at 
mediation,  whereby  a  clergyman  or 
other  person  appointed  by  the  court  has 
to  try  to  conciliate  the  husband  and 
wife  petitioning  for  divorce. 

That  part  of  the  new  marriage  law 
dealing  with  the  personal  and  economic 
conditions  of  marriage  was  voted  by  the 
parliamentary  session  of  1920.  It 
abolishes  the  guardianship  and  owner- 
ship of  the  husband  and  makes  the  wife 
a  personally  free  being,  disposing  of  her 
energy   and   administrating  her  estate 


with  exactly  the  same  rights  as  her 
husband.  On  the  contraction  of  mar- 
riage the  estates  of  both  the  husband 
and  wife  are  combined,  unless  it  is 
distinctly  agreed  that  each  retains  his  or 
her  property.  But  the  theory  is  to 
make  one  collective  estate  of  which  the 
husband  owns  one-half  and  the  wife 
the  other,  yet  each  continues  to  ad- 
minister his  or  her  portion,  giving  an 
account  to  the  other  of  his  or  her  ad- 
ministration. This  is  necessary  because, 
in  case  of  divorce  or  death,  each  party 
to  the  marriage  has  a  right  to  half  of  the 
accrued  property.  What  is  adminis- 
tered for  the  common  interest  of  both  is 
called  the  "husband's  and  wife's  mar- 
riage portions,"  and  is  not  private 
estate,  which  may  be  retained  by  a 
marriage  settlement,  by  gift  or  will, 
given  under  the  condition  that  it  shall 
be  private  property. 

But  the  feature  that  has  caused  the 
most  widespread  attention  is  the  legal 
right  of  a  wife  to  a  fair  proportion  of  her 
husband's  earnings — not  as  a  gift,  nor  as 
a  means  of  merely  supporting  her  under 
his  roof,  but  as  her  just  due  under  the 
law.  If  a  woman  earns  outside  the  home, 
she  has  a  right  to  her  own  earnings,  but 
if  she  spends  her  time  running  a  home 
and  bringing  up  her  children,  that  also 
is  considered  "earning  money"  which 
the  husband  and  father  is  bound  to  give 
her,  or  she  can  apply  to  a  court  for  her 
fair  share.  This  places  an  economic 
value  on  the  mere  business  of  being  a 
wife  which  raises  the  status  of  house- 
keeping and  home-making  to  that  of  a 
profession. 

All  in  all,  the  law's  administration  and 
its  results  in  the  happiness  of  family  life 
are  being  watched  with  keenest  atten- 
tion, and  the  new  Swedish  Marriage 
Law  is  already  being  considered  in 
many  respects  a  model  for  those  who 
believe  in  the  development  of  a  woman- 
hood freed  from  the  chains  of  ancient 
tradition  and  custom. 

In  the  new  nations  sprung  from  the 
war,  one  finds  almost  as  great  a  change 
in  the  position  of  women  as  in  Germany. 
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Poland,  Austria,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Es- 
thonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  all  have 
granted  full  suffrage  rights  to  their 
women  on  equal  terms  with  men, 
Hungary  on  less  favorable  terms.  But 
the  activities  of  the  women  in  Czecho- 
slovakia have  been  the  most  pro- 
nounced. The  proportion  of  women 
taking  part  in  the  elections  for  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1920  is  shown 
by  the  following  table: 

Total  population:  13,611,235;  7,052,- 
717  women;    6,558,518  men. 
Entitled  to  vote 
Women:    3,653,760  (52.82  per  cent) 
Men:    3,264,196   (47.18  per  cent) 

Those  who  voted 
Women:   3,320,650  (53.4  per  cent) 
Men:     2,900,128    (46.6   per   cent) 

Fourteen  women  M.  P.'s  were  elected, 
and  3  to  the  Senate.  In  the  city  and 
small  town  councils,  12  per  cent  are 
women,  some  towns  having  women 
mayors  or  deputy  mayors. 

Not  only  have  the  women  in  Czecho- 
slovakia been  active  in  the  elections  and 
in  Parliament,  but  their  efforts  have 
resulted  in  an  important  group  of  laws, 
as  follows: 

Law  affecting  the  legal  position  of 
women  in  marriage  and  stipulating  cases 
where  divorce  might  be  demanded 
(1919). 

Laws  regulating  working  hours  (1918) ; 
establishing  equality  of  salaries  and 
pensions  for  men  and  women  teachers  in 
primary  schools  (1919);  estabhshing 
equality  between  men  and  women 
teachers  in  the  upper  primary  schools; 
permitting  women  teachers  to  continue 
after  marriage  (1919) :  bettering  work- 
ing conditions  for  home  work  (1919); 
regulating  the  organization  of  special 
professional  schools  for  women  and 
fixing  the  conditions  for  the  teachers 
therein  (1922);  concerning  tlie  super- 
vision of  children  given  to  the  care  of 
strangers,  and  of  illegitimate  children 
(1921). 


Laws  granting  subsidies  to  working 
women  at  the  time  of  maternity  (1919); 
forbidding  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks 
to  juveniles  under  sixteen  (1922);  com- 
bating venereal  diseases  (1922);  pro- 
viding for  the  construction  of  sanitary 
houses  and  protecting  tenants  (1922). 

Glancing  over  this  list,  one  might 
question  the  statement  that  the  women 
of  Germany  have  done  more  to  advance 
their  position  and  to  affect  the  com- 
plexion of  national  and  individual  life 
than  those  of  any  other  country  in  the 
brief  period  of  time  since  the  close  of  the 
war.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  point 
to  a  state  of  affairs  which  has  consider- 
able bearing  on  the  situation.  Germany 
practically  is  prohibited  from  having 
an  army,  navy,  or  air  force;  the  race  for 
armaments  and  questions  of  defense  are 
almost  a  closed  question  in  her  national 
existence.  Therefore,  this  gives  the 
woman's  point  of  view  and  her  program 
of  human  welfare  legislation  a  greater 
opportunity  for  expression  and  reali- 
zation than  in  those  countries — one 
might  say  all  other  countries — so  much 
of  whose  time,  thought,  money,  and 
energy  still  are  consumed,  either  through 
inclination  or  force  of  circumstances,  in 
the  questions  of  national  defense  and 
race  for  armaments. 

It  may  be  a  cause  for  astonishment  in 
some  quarters  to  learn  that  in  England, 
adding  Scotland  and  Wales,  women  have 
failed  both  to  change  their  political, 
economic,  and  social  status  as  effectively 
as  in  other  countries  or  to  affect  the 
legislation  of  their  country  very  sensibly. 
Indeed,  most  people  are  under  the 
impression  that  English  women  have  the 
vote  on  the  same  terms  as  men.  Such  is 
not  the  case.  The  act  of  February,  1918, 
fixed  the  age  of  thirty  for  women  instead 
of  twenty-one  as  for  men,  and  there  are 
other  restrictions.  Whereas  any  male 
citizen  of  that  age  may  vote  simply  from 
the  fact  of  six  months'  residence,  even  a 
business  residence  in  a  district,  a  woman 
must  qualify  as  a  resident  by  being  a 
proprietor    or    a    tenant    of    furnished. 
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uarters.  There  is  a  strange  contra- 
Uction  ill  the  act  passed  eight  months 
iter,  in  December,  1918,  which  makes 
7omen  ehgible  for  election  to  the  House 
►f  Commons  on  the  same  terms  as 
nen — that  is,  twenty-one  years  of  age 
|)r  over. 

Since  this  opening  of  the  gates,  the 
|)nly  reform  carrying  sweeping  changes 
s  the  Sex  Disquahfication  Act  of  1919. 
[t  does  not  remove  all  legal  inequalities, 
Dut  it  does  stii)ulate  that  no  person  may 
J3e  disqualified  by  reason  of  sex  or 
marriage  from  filling  any  public  function, 
rom  l)eing  appointed  to  any  civic  or 
jjudicial  office,  or  from  engaging  in  any 
Icareer  or  entering  any  association  legally 
recognized.  No  reason  of  sex  or 
marriage  may  be  invoked  to  exempt  a 
person  from  being  a  member  of  a  jury. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  law  provides  the 
reservation  tliat  the  admission  of  women 
to  official  positions  may  be  regulated  or 
restricted  by  special  conditions,  and 
that  the  admission  of  women  to  juries 
may  depend  on  the  decision  of  a  judge 
or  president  of  a  court  that  the  jury  be 
comj)osed  entirely  of  men,  or  entirely  of 
women. 

Other  reforms  included  in  the  list  of 
what  women  in  England  have  ac- 
complished are  decidedly  trivial.  The 
women  of  England  have  not  been 
able  to  gain  admission  for  their  sex  in 
the  upper  House  of  Parliament,  or  to 
make  any  dent  in  the  Divorce  Law, 
which  gives  legal  sanction  to  a  double 
standard  of  morals  in  permitting  a 
husband  to  sue  for  divorce  on  the  ground 
of  adultery  alone,  but  obliging  a  wife  to 
prove  other  grounds  in  addition,  even 
though  the  sanctity  of  the  family  home 
itself  has  been  broken  by  the  man.  It  is 
a  fact  that  in  England,  as  in  no  other 
country  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  one  gains 
a  distinct  impression  of  antagonism 
between  the  sexes — that  is,  on  the  part 
of  the  male. 

It  is  true  that  women's  private  organ- 
izations   in    England    are    strong    and 


numerous.  They  are  run  on  similar 
lines  with  those  in  the  United  States  and 
for  much  the  same  purposes.  And  now 
that  the  new  government  of  the  Labor 
Party  is  giving  women  greater  oppor- 
tunities in  Parliament  and  public  af- 
fairs, more  may  be  expected  from  the 
women  of  England.  For  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  countries  where  women  have  been 
most  successful  in  making  a  real  impres- 
sion on  the  trend  of  events  have  been 
those  where  they  have  flung  themselves 
into  the  political  parties,  have  elected  a 
bloc  of  women  to  Parliament  who  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  on  certain  reforms 
and  sought  action  in  the  political  arena 
instead  of  trying  to  watch  the  game  from 
the  side  lines. 

In  resume,  although  the  women  of  the 
United  States  may  not  yet  have  exerted 
the  influence  expected,  and  although  the 
women  of  the  new  republics  in  Europe 
have  forged  ahead  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  yet  it  is  unquestionably  in  the 
United  States  that  one  may  expect  a 
new  turn  in  the  movement  to  bring 
about  a  modern  evaluation  of  woman's 
sphere  of  activities.  With  over  2,000,000 
more  men  than  women  in  the  popu- 
lation, with  freedom  from  irksome 
economic  pressure  because  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  the  women  are  tending 
tow^ard  a  solution  of  the  question  which 
will  be  probably  a  combination  of  the 
view  that  "Woman's  place  is  in  thfe 
Home"  with  the  theory  that,  to  win  a 
home,  and  to  win  a  home  worth  having, 
women  must  have  equal  rights  which 
will  allow  them  full  opportunities  for 
self -development,  and  for  training  to  help 
them  cope  with  the  world  as  it  is. 

That  is  the  middle  road  between  a 
state  of  affairs  where  women  remain  in 
ignorance  and  seclusion  and  one  where 
women  attempt  the  same  duties  and 
responsibilities  as  men.  No  civilization 
as  yet  has  accepted  or  operated  under 
a  middle  of  the  road  conception  of 
woman's  role;  it  may  be  that,  if  adopted, 
happiness  and  well  being  not  yet  dreamed 
of  will  be  attained. 
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THE  weather  was  milder  than  she 
remembered  it.  She  had  remem- 
bered October  days  crisp  with  frost  and 
bright  colored  with  autumn  leaves.  The 
voices  of  farmers  had  sounded  strong 
and  round,  the  horses'  harness  had  mer- 
rily jingled,  and  the  wagons  had  rattled 
over  frozen  ruts  in  the  street.  A  smell 
of  apples  had  jolted  from  them.  Every 
detail  had  remained  in  her  memory 
through  all  the  years.  The  road  coming 
under  the  oaks  from  the  high-shouldered 
brick  schoolhouse,  the  wooden  bridge 
where  horses*  hoofs  had  sounded  hol- 
lowly, the  long  upward  slope  past  little 
houses  painted  white  or  yellow,  and  the 
jog  in  the  street  at  the  top  of  the  hill — 
these  were  like  beloved  objects  worn  by 
much  handling.  They  had  been  part  of 
her  thought  of  Harry,  and  somehow, 
under  all  the  other  occupations  of  her 
mind,  she  had  always  been  remember- 
ing him. 

The  weather  made  the  difference.  The 
little  town  that  had  been  purposeful  and 
energetic  was  limp  in  lukewarm  damp- 
ness. Brown  leaves  fell  heavily,  and  did 
not  rustle  underfoot.  A  stain  of  mois- 
ture spread  on  her  glovelike  kid  shoes. 
How  strange  to  be  walking  here!  Her 
shoes,  and  her  frock,  and  the  coat  with 
its  collar  and  clever  cuffs  of  kolinsky, 
were  strange.  ^^Mais,  il  vous  va  a  mer- 
veille,  mademoiselle!^'  Who  was  this 
stranger  walking  here  in  clothes  from  the 
Place  Vendome?  Would  no  sharp  edge 
of  reality  pierce  through  this  dream  and 
with  its  pain  wake  her  to  knowing  who 
she  was? 

Rose  slipped  a  hand  into  the  crook  of 
her  elbow  and  gave  her  arm  a  little 
squeeze.  "It's  good  to  have  you  home 
again,  Evie,"  Rose  said.    "I  was  scared 


at  first  you'd  be  so  changed  I  shouldn't 
know  you,  but  you  aren't  changed  a  bit. 
You're  just  the  same  old  Evie  you  were 
when — "  Rose's  voice  stumbled,  and 
went  on  quickly.  Rose  had  thought  of 
Harry. 

But  there  was  no  longer  any  pain  in 
that.  She  had  put  the  thought  of  him 
away  from  her,  desperately,  for  so  long, 
because  she  could  not  bear  the  pain  of 
it.  During  those  years,  in  some  mysteri- 
ous way,  its  power  to  make  her  suffer 
had  gone.  Remembering  him  had  be- 
come a  part  of  her  so  deeply  rooted  that 
to  tear  it  out  would  make  her  bleed  to 
death.  She  had  wanted  to  tear  it  out. 
Loyalty  had  not  restrained  her,  nor  sen- 
timentality about  love.  Quite  simply, 
no  other  man  could  be  to  her  what 
Harry  was. 

They  came  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  she 
and  Rose.  The  new  cement  sidewalk 
began  here,  and  there  before  them  was 
the  Square,  its  wooden  hitching-rails  re- 
placed by  iron  ones.  Farmers'  wagons 
were  thick  around  it,  their  wheels  in 
mud.  Under  pale  sunshine  the  street 
was  pathetic.  A  country  road,  at  home 
in  woods  and  hazel  thickets,  it  was  mis- 
erable before  false  second-stories  and 
harsh  brick  fronts.  The  farmers,  who 
had  once  seemed  bold  and  hearty  men, 
wore  now  the  sad  aspect  of  those  whose 
lives  are  eaten  away  by  the  land.  Peas- 
ants. In  every  country  the  same  bowed 
shoulders,  crippled  hands,  and  wintry 
smiles  in  cheeks  of  leather.  Oh,  piteous 
strugglers  that  we  are,  upon  the  indif- 
ferent earth!  Something  in  her  put  its 
arms  round  them  all,  to  weep  with  them. 
But  a  little  smile  came  out  to  run  along 
her  lips  and  hesitate  in  their  corners. 

Yes,  after  all  the  years  and  beneath 
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all  the  differences  they  had  made,  she 
was  still  the  girl  who  had  strolled  past 
this  Square  on  moonlit  nights,  coming 
home  with  Harry — the  serious  girl 
whose  cheeks  had  shone  with  scrubbing 
and  whose  serge  dress,  trimmed  with 
pink  baby  ribbon,  had  cost  so  many  anx- 
ious days  of  sewing. 

Rose  still  wore  a  "best  dress."  She 
jpJwas  wearing  it  now,  for  this  was  a  great 
occasion.  Rose  was  taking  her  famous 
sister  to  a  reception  given  by  the  wife 
of  the  banker.  The  farmers  stepped 
stiffly  aside  to  let  them  pass,  and  fol- 
lowed them  with  oblique  glances.  Rose 
was  proud  and  excited.  She  was  wear- 
ing a  new  hat  from  Paris,  France, 
brought  by  her  famous  sister,  and  be- 
neath it  two  spots  as  red  as  rouge 
burned  in  her  cheeks.  Rose,  too,  was  a 
stranger.  One  saw  only  the  outside. 
One  saw,  with  aching  fond  amusement, 
this  climax  to  her  long  social  striving. 

"I  hope  you'll  be  awfully  nice  to  Mrs. 
Mason,  Evie.  She'll  be  hurt  if  you 
don't.  She's  read  every  one  of  your 
books,  and  she  was  so  nice  to  me  last 
summer  when  Mrs.  Hornbrook  was  so 
mean.  Just  because  she  comes  from 
Kansas  City,  that  Mrs.  Hornbrook 
thought  she  could  just  run  this  place 
and  she'd  have  taken  the  Embroidery 
Club  right  out  of  my  hands  if  Mrs. 
Mason  and  I  hadn't  got  together.  I 
know  it  doesn't  seem  important  to  you, 
Evie,  after  all  the  places  you've  been, 
but  to  me — " 

"Rose  dear,  if  you  only  knew  how 
unimportant  I  am  in  all  the  places 
I've  been!" 

"  You  aren't,  Evelyn !  Knowing  Cabi- 
net Ministers,  and  Princes,  and  every- 
thing! You're  the  most  important 
person  that  ever  w^ent  out  of  this  town. 
I  want  you  to  remember  that,  I  want 
you  to  remember  it  every  minute!" 
Rose's  voice  was  shrill  with  earnestness. 

But  who  knew  what  Rose  really  was, 
deep,  deep  underneath?  Rose,  who  had 
not  been  jilted;  Rose,  who  had  married 
Bob  and  borne  her  children  and  been — 
happy?     One  saw  only  the  outside  of 


Rose — the  new  house  with  a  bathroom, 
the  little  car,  the  trip  to  Los  Angeles, 
where,  for  a  dollar,  she  had  seen  every- 
thing from  a  sight-seeing  bus.  That  was 
the  successful  Rose  whom  others  saw. 
There  was  another  Rose  whom  only 
Rose  saw,  when  she  had  shut  all  the 
doors  of  herself  and  sat  peaceful  in  lone- 
liness. It  was  this  Rose  who  did  not 
speak  of  Harry. 

This  was  the  corner  by  Latimer's 
store,  where  he  had  stood  with  other 
boys  on  summer  evenings  while  she  went 
laughing  past  with  other  bareheaded 
girls  on  imagined  errands.  Here  un- 
changed was  the  gravel  walk  that  went 
by  the  old  unchanged  white  church. 

"Latimer's  sold  out,"  said  Rose. 
"It's  a  wholesale  feed-and-grain  store 
now.  The  town  isn't  what  it  used  to  be; 
it  gets  deader  every  year.  I  guess  it's 
the  mail-order  houses;  they've  killed 
everything.  Mail-order  houses  and 
automobiles." 

"Our  old-fashioned  little  towns  seem 
doomed,"  she  answered.  "The  small 
stores  can't  outlive  their  economic  use- 
fulness." 

All  the  time,  silently,  she  was  talking 
to  the  other  Rose.  "You  need  not  be 
tender  with  me  now.  Truly,  truly,  all 
the  old  hurt  is  gone.  So  much  of  it  was 
vanity — seeing  pity  in  all  the  eyes,  and 
I  so  young  and  naked  to  them.  Oh,  a 
great  deal  of  my  pain  was  vanity.  How 
amusing  we  are,  in  the  tragic  solemnities 
of  our  little  hves!  Yes,  but — I  do  love 
him.  I've  never  been  able  to  get  over 
that.  But  I  am  not  ashamed  or  hurt  or 
struggling  about  it  anymore.  It  is  just 
something  one  accepts,  even  with  grati- 
tude for  the  little  that  it  is.  And  I  have 
built  myself  a  good  life.  There  is  one 
thing  you  could  tell  me,  perhaps,  if  we 
spoke  aloud.  Why  did  he  do  it?  I  have 
never  understood  that.  Because  he 
loved  me,  too." 

The  giant  oak  was  gone,  the  oak 
whose  shadow  in  the  moonlight  had  shel- 
tered the  awkwardness  of  their  first  kiss. 
She  smiled  at  that  memory  now,  as  a 
mother  smiles  at  the  funniness  of  a  child. 
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But  the  oak,  now  only  a  ghost,  wakened 
two  other  ghosts  who  Hngered  in  its  van- 
ished shade. 

They  had  sat  pressed  together  by  the 
crowd  on  the  benches  of  the  church.  The 
smell  of  oil  lamps  and  of  sweat  was  in  her 
nostrils.  Light  and  color  and  white 
faces  })lurred  before  her  eyes.  For  hours 
they  had  risen  and  sung,  sat  and  prayed, 
controlled  by  the  exhorter's  passionate 
voice.  "Come  to  Jesus,  come  to  Jesus! 
Come  and  be  washed  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb!"  Sobs  and  cries  rose  round 
them.  Weeping,  on  their  knees,  calling 
to  God  for  help,  the  girls  she  knew  strug- 
gled with  their  sins.  "Come  to  Jesus, 
come  to  Jesus!"  She  trembled,  tears 
ran  down  her  cheeks.  All  of  her  melted 
into  one  ache  of  longing.  Somewhere, 
waiting  for  her — "Jesus  is  calling,  Jesus 
is  calling  you!" — unimaginable  ])ower 
and  glory  and  joy!  A  thinning  resist- 
ance held  her  still  until  one  intolerable 
shriek  broke  it.  Shaking  and  blinded, 
she  stumbled  to  her  feet — and  felt  his 
hand  firm  on  her  arm.  "Let's  get  out 
of  this,"  said  his  unshaken  voice. 

He  had  taken  her  from  that  orgy  into 
the  sanity  of  darkness  and  stars.  Breath- 
ing the  clean  air,  she  was  grateful  and 
ashamed,  like  one  rescued  from  degrada- 
tion. She  trembled,  clinging  to  him, 
more  entirely  his  than  she  knew.  But 
he  must  have  known.  He  said,  "Reli- 
gion is  all  right,  but  that  back  there — it 
isn't  healthy."  Always,  with  a  word,  he 
could  show  her  what  she  had  known. 
For  a  long  time  they  had  walked  up  and 
down  past  the  oak,  talking.  "I  feel 
I  want  to  do  what  I  can  to  make  the 
world  better,"  he  said.  She  was  re- 
proved. Her  ambition  to  escape  and  to 
accomplish  great  things  was  selfish.  His 
was  noble.  At  that  moment  she  had 
first  loved  him. 

Yes,  there  had  been  in  him  a  fineness, 
a  strength,  that  she  had  never  found 
again.  His  steadiness  had  never  failed 
her  in  the  crude  years  of  their  growing 
up  togetlier.  Never  until  that  last  in- 
explicable month  that  had  ended  with 
his  marriage. 


"But  how  cleverly  you  managed  it!" 
she  said,  to  the  end  of  Rose's  long  story 
of  Mrs.  Hornbrook's  defeat.  An  auto-- 
mobile  passed,  flinging  mud  from  its 
sucking  wheels.  Far  in  the  depths  of 
her  were  echoes  of  that  crude  and 
terrible  battle:  the  intolerable  pain  of 
jealousy  that  tore  her  like  claws;  the 
night  of  wind  and  freezing  rain  when  she 
lay  and  beat  her  hands  to  bleeding  on 
the  icy  ground,  waiting  to  hear  them 
pass  together;  the  question,  never  an- 
swered, "What  did  she  give  him  that 
was  finer  and  deeper  than  I  could  have 
learned  to  give?" 

Automobiles  stood  in  a  row  before 
the  banker's  many-gabled  house.  Rose's 
breath  came  fluttering.  "If  only  our 
car  hadn't  been  laid  up  for  repairs!" 
The  picket-fences  were  gone,  too;  there 
was  no  gate  to  click  behind  them.  But 
there  on  the  lawn  was  the  old  cast-iron 
dog,  holding  as  always  an  empty  flower- 
pot on  his  rusty  head. 

She  and  Rose  were  going  up  the  walk 
to  the  scrolled  porch  of  the  banker's 
house.  The  house  was  conscious  of  its 
importance  on  this  afternoon;  it  wore 
an  air  of  festivity  as  farmers  wear 
Sunday  coats,  and  figures  moved  as  if 
embarrassed  behind  its  staring  win- 
dows. Strange.  When  there  had  been 
a  picket  gate  it  had  never  clicked  behind 
them.  She  and  Rose  had  never  been 
invited  to  the  banker's  parties;  their 
father  was  the  drayman.  Now  the 
house  was  agitated  because  of  her  com- 
ing. The  drayman's  daughter  was  stiff 
with  self -consciousness,  and  some  one 
else  within  her  smiled,  and  some  one  else 
was  bored,  and  everything  was  strange. 
Her  finger  pressed  the  bell. 

There  was  desperation  in  Rose's 
clutch  on  her  arm.  "Oh,  Evie,  I  just 
can't  let  you — without  telling — please 
don't  be  mad  at  me — Harry,"  Rose 
gasped,  "He's  going  to  be  here." 

She  stared  at  Rose's  rounded  blue 
eyes.  This  must  be  what  writers  meant 
who  wrote,  "The  blood  drained  from 
her  cheeks."  There  was  a  tingle  in  her 
fingertips.     Because  of  the  dampness  the 
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door  was  sticking  in  its  frame,  and 
through  the  glass  scrolled  with  frosted 
flowers  she  saw  the  banker's  wife  in  un- 
dignified struggle  with  it.  She  heard  the 
laughter  of  the  gods.  The  door  opened 
with  a  jerk. 

She  had  been  told  that  he  was  in 
Washington.  She  sliould  have  remem- 
bered that  Congress  was  not  in  session. 

The  banker's  wife  was  nervous,  and 
her  face  was  red.  Perhaps  tight  corset- 
ing, perhaps  the  struggle  with  the  door. 
"I  am  pleased  to  meet — to  welcome  our 
noted  authoress,"  said  the  banker's  wife. 
The  others  said,  while  looking  at  her 
with  shy  keenness,  "I  am  pleased  to — 
pleased  you're  home  again."  Some 
added,  "Are  you  going  to  stay  here 
now?"  He  was  not  in  the  parlor,  where 
women  who  had  been  girls  she  knew  sat 
on  rigid  chairs.  Wliat  atrocious  wall- 
paper! "Are  you  glad  to  be  home  again, 
Evelyn ?  "  "  You  look  just  the  same,  you 
haven't  changed  the  least  bit."  "Well, 
now  you're  here  we  hope  you'll  stay  a 
long  time."  No,  he  was  none  of  the  men 
who  stood  together  as  if  for  self-defense 
in  the  doorway  to  the  back  j)arlor.  But 
surely,  surely,  she  would  hav^e  recog- 
nized him  instantlv.  Rose  was  garru- 
lous.   "Well,  as  I  tell  E vie— " 

What  was  she  doing  here,  in  this  petit 
bourgeois  atmosphere?  Her  chair  })ressed 
gilt  scrolls  against  her  knees,  held  her 
upright  as  in  a  vise.  Inside  the  con- 
straint of  her  self-conscious  muscles 
something  ran  about  wildly,  trying  to 
escape.  The  smile  on  her  face  was  hard- 
ening like  a  mask..  Her  polite  voice  re- 
peated, "Yes,  I  am  glad  to  be  here 
again."  A  phonograph  ground  deri- 
sively in  her  mind,  setting  the  words  to 
a  tune.  "Yes,  we  have  no  bananas" — 
That  was  what  they  did  to  Handel's 
Messiah.  How  piteous  they  were,  the 
eager  young  girls  she  had  known !  They 
looked  at  her  helplessly  through  eyes 
dulled  by  commonplace.  They,  who 
had  been  so  sure  and  happy,  were 
wistful  now  as  she  had  been. 

At  any  moment  he  would  come. 

Was   there    no    end    to    meaningless 


phrases?  The  young  and  eager  girls 
were  still  there,  behind  softening  cheeks 
and  thickened  bodies.  They  were  like 
animals  born  in  captivity,  wistful  behind 
inevitable  bars.  They  wished  to  ask  her 
the  news  of  the  far  places,  but  they  did 
not  know  how.  "Give  us  the  scent  of 
wind  on  mountain  tops,  and  the  taste  of 
the  fears  and  the  kills  you  have  known 
in  the  jungle,"  that  was  what  they 
wanted  to  say,  while  they  spoke  phrases 
without  meaning:  "Paris  is  awfully 
wicked,  isn't  it?" 

His  step  was  on  the  porch :  she  would 
have  known  it  anywhere.  Her  blood  an- 
swered it  with  a  leap,  as  it  had  always 
done.  The  mask  of  her  face  broke.  The 
banker's  wife  was  struggling  with  the 
door.  A  little  smile  scampered  over  her 
lips  and  quivered  in  their  corners. 

He  was  unchanged.  The  same  Harry, 
he  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  parlor, 
and  his  smile  expressed  the  same  confi- 
dence and  good  humor.  "Well,  folks — !" 
The  old,  remembered  heartiness  in  his 
greeting!  Their  voices  answered  him  in 
chorus. 

Her  chair  was  no  longer  uncompromis- 
ing in  its  rigidity,  it  seemed  soft  to  her 
relaxing  body.  A  fountain  of  laughter 
flung  a  jet  from  her  throat.  Love  him? 
Love  that  man?  She  did  not  love  him. 
She  had  never  loved  him.  The  laughter 
of  the  gods  swelled  to  a  roar  at  this 
climax  of  comedy.  So  all  our  tragedies 
become  comedies  in  the  end?  Farce, 
broad  farce.  Here  were  the  girls,  who 
had  risen,  fearing  they  had  not  done  the 
proper  thing,  and  sat  down  again  in 
imitation  of  her ! 

His  clasp,  the  warm  one  of  the  success- 
ful politician,  enfolded  her  fingers.  How 
could  he  know  that  the  sparkle  in  her 
was  not  for  him?  Indeed,  there  was 
something  of  the  moving-picture  actor 
in  all  American  politicians.  This  was 
delightful.  Her  gesture  settled  him  in 
the  chair  beside  her. 

He  had  still  the  habit  of  running  his 
fingers  through  his  thick  hair.  Then 
they  sought  a  watch-chain  no  longer 
looped    across    his    front.      His    talk 
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sounded  well  to  the  ears  for  which  it  was 
intended.  He  had  ideals,  purely  emo- 
tional. Words  like  Mother,  Home,  and 
England  struck  in  him  a  chord  of  noble 
feeling.  He  was  inconsistent,  illogical, 
and  usually  right.  One  must  admit  that 
minds  made  by  newspapers  were  more 
normal  than  those  of  independent 
thinkers;  human  beings  were  created  to 
feel  in  crowds.  His  kind  was  the  pre- 
servative of  nations,  institutions,  cus- 
toms, morals.  Every  Sunday  morning 
he  would  eat  the  same  thing  for  break- 
fast. No  doubt  he  was  an  admirable  hus- 
band and  father.  No  doubt.  If  one 
were  to  ask  him,  "What  do  you  think  of 
women  in  politics?"  he  would  clear  his 
throat  and  answer  seriously,  "Well,  of 
course,  I  believe  that  woman's  place — " 
All  the  time,  a  wilder  sense  of  freedom 
was  intoxicating  her. 

The  banker's  daughters  gave  them 
each  a  plate  on  which  was  set  a  cup  of 
coffee  beside  a  slice  of  brick  ice-cream 
and  a  slice  of  layer  cake.  Oh,  of  course! 
"Refreshments."  The  talk  became  ani- 
mated, as  the  end  of  the  reception  was 
perceived.  She  had  forgotten  to  be  nice 
to  Mrs.  Mason.  It  was  not  diflBcult; 
Mrs.  Mason  stammered  in  her  pleasure. 
"I've  always  thought  I  c-could  write, 
myself,"  Mrs.  Mason  confided.  "Things 
come  into  my  mind,  sometimes — ^Do 
you  ever  run  out  of  ideas  for  stories?  I — 
I'd  be  glad  to  give  you  some,  if — " 

She  thanked  Mrs.  Mason,  Now  all  at 
once  everyone  rose,  with  an  outbreak  of 
farewells  like  a  chattering  of  sparrows. 
Everyone  was  shaking  hands  with  every- 
one else.  They  crowded  the  hall  where 
the  banker's  wife  stood  by  the  open  door, 
smiling  in  relief.  They  overflowed  upon 
the  porch  and  their  voices  sounded  shrill 
on  the  quiet  air  as  they  had  sounded  long 
ago  at  the  end  of  a  schoolday. 

She  went  down  the  walk  with  Rose. 
Beside  his  car  Harry  hesitated.  He 
thought  of  taking  them  home  in  his  car. 
Then  he  thought,  better  not;  it  might 
make  talk.  He  held  his  hat  in  his  left 
hand  and  took  her  gloved  fingers  in  his 
right.    '*  Good-by,  Miss  Evelyn,  it's  been 


a  pleasure  to  meet  you  again."  A  timid 
look  came  for  an  instant  to  the  surface 
of  his  eyes — his  vanity  looking  out  to  see 
if  it  were  hurt.  But  no,  it  could  see 
nothing,  and  whisked  into  hiding  again. 
Better  let  sleeping  dogs  lie,  he  thought. 

"And  I'm  very  glad  to  have  seen  you, 
Harry.     Good-by." 

In  the  moist  air  there  was  now  a 
promise  of  frost.  Behind  them  auto- 
mobile engines  complained  of  the  prod- 
ding of  self-starters,  then  one  by  one 
rushed  down  the  street.  The  last  team 
of  horses  at  the  hitching-rails  tossed 
their  heads  with  jingling  of  bits.  The 
buildings  round  the  Square  seemed  to 
huddle  together  for  warmth.  In  the 
yards  of  little  houses  women  with 
knitted  scarfs  over  their  heads  were 
bringing  in  wood.  Rose  hurried.  "I'm 
afraid  I'll  be  late  getting  supper,"  Rose' 
said  in  a  strained  voice. 

"  Never  mind.  Rose,  I'll  help  you,"  she 
said,  giving  Rose's  arm  a  little  squeeze. 
Better  than  joy  or  happiness  was  this 
sense  of  wholeness,  of  oneness  with  her- 
self. With  pleasure  she  felt  her  muscles 
moving  as  she  walked.  There  was  ex- 
hilaration in  the  chilling  air.  Her  feet 
marched  to  the  rhythm  of  a  tag  of  verse : 
"I  will  run  and  stand  in  the  wind  on  the 
hill,  now  that  I  am  lone  and  free." 

Late  that  night  she  was  still  too  much 
alive  to  sleep.  Supper  had  been  mirth- 
ful. Rose  and  Bob  answering  her  laugh- 
ter until  the  children  grew  hysterical  in 
their  milk  cups.  Evening  had  been  pro- 
longed round  the  lamp  after  the  chil- 
dren had  been  forced  to  bed.  Now  she 
was  alone,  and  sitting  by  her  window, 
wrapped  in  a  dressing  gown,  she  looked 
at  the  moon  in  the  cold  sky.  A  branch 
of  cherry  tree  made  a  Japanese  print 
across  it.  She  knew  that  her  door  was 
opening  softly  before  she  heard  the 
whispered,  "Evelyn?" 

"Yes?     Come  in.  Rose." 

"Where—?  Oh,  I  thought  you'd  be 
in  bed."  Rose  stood  hesitating.  Then 
in  the  darkness,  that  Rose  whom  only 
Rose  knew  spoke  shyly,  "Evie — you 
aren't  mad  at  me,  are  you?" 
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Softly,  softly,  not  to  frighten  her 
way.  '*No,  I'm  not  mad  at  you.  Come 
nd  look  at  the  moon." 

Moonlight  fell  on  Rose's  thick  body, 
uddled  in  a  shawl  over  her  nightgown, 
'he  night  was  still,  and  bare  twigs  were 
elicate  against  the  sky.  "It's  pretty, 
jn't  it.^  I  like  to  look  at  it.  .  .  .  Evie, 
didn't  mean  to  be  mean  to  you.  You're 
he  only  sister  I  have." 

"Yes.     I  know." 

"It — didn't  make  you  feel  bad.^" 

"No." 

"You  see,  Evie,  all  that  was  a  long 
Ime  ago.  I've  thought  about  it  so 
lueh.  I  thought  it  must  be  the  reason 
-Evie,  I  hate  for  you  to  be  an  old  maid, 
^ou  miss  so  much.  I  thought  if  you 
ould  only  see  him  again — and  I  knew 
alking  to  you  wouldn't  do  any  good." 
he  was  trembling.  "Don't  you  think, 
lay  be  now — ?" 

'Rose  dear,  how  did  you  know.'^" 

*rm  awfully  glad."  Their  hands 
lasped  in  the  shadows  that  veiled  their 
ices.  "It  doesn't  much  matter  who, 
W\e — who  you  marry,  I  mean.  Just 
D  he  is  a  good  man."  The  secret  Rose 
ame  shyly  again  into  her  voice.  "Men 
re  only  what  we  make  them,  you  know. 
b  our  minds,  I  mean.  What  they  really 
re — But  you  find  they  are  just  as — lost 
nd — fumbling,  as  we  are.  And  they 
ling,  like  children.  So  you  have  to  be 
■rave  for  them.  It  doesn't  last,  the — 
deling  you  have  at  first.    They  say  that 


at  the  last,  when  your  children  grow  up 
and  go  away  and  have  their  own  lives, 
that  then— I  don't  know."  Rose  leaned 
her  forehead  against  the  cool  pane  of  the 
window,  her  voice  spoke  quietly  to  her- 
self. "Maybe  we  are  always  alone, 
really." 

There  was  companionship  in  that 
knowledge  shared. 

Rose  shivered,  drawing  the  shawl 
closer.  "I  declare,  the  nights  are 
getting  chilly.  You'll  catch  cold,  sitting 
in  that  thin  thing."  Her  fingers  felt  it 
expertly.     "What  is  it?" 

"It's  an  abba — the  Bedouins  wear  it. 
The  silk.?  Handwoven;  I  got  it  in 
Damascus." 

"Oh,  Damascus."  Rose's  mind  slid 
absently  over  that  jeweled  word.  "  Sure 
you  have  enough  covers  on  your 
bed.?" 

Alone,  Evelyn  lay  with  hands  clasped 
above  her  head.  She  felt  the  weakness 
and  the  surging  energy  of  convalescence. 
Her  life  had  been  wasted.?  She  smiled. 
Dear  Rose,  poor  Rose.  Wise,  illogical 
Rose,  urging  marriage  now.  To  each 
human  being  one  thing  is  solid,  stable, 
an  anchor  to  which  to  tie.  That  is  the 
thing  not  yet  examined.  How  merry 
and  busy  Rose  would  be,  too,  when  the 
children  were  grown  and  she  was  free! 
So  all  the  ecstasies  and  the  heartbreaks 
come  to  one  end,  and  the  end  is  freedom 
from  them  all.  Freedom.  And  the  good 
years  still  to  be  lived! 
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IT  was  only  eleven  days  after  the  great 
earthquake  in  Japan.  Relief  supplies 
were  being  rushed  from  Shanghai  to 
Yokohama,  where  most  of  the  American 
and  British  naval  forces  in  the  Far  East 
had  been  concentrated  for  rescue  work. 
On  board  the  Shwitien  we  were  waiting  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze  for  a  typhoon 
to  pass  so  that  we  might  sail,  when  from 
out  of  the  murk  to  seaward  came  a 
flotilla  of  Japanese  destroyers.  Our 
score  of  passengers,  mostly  official  and 
business  residents  in  the  Far  East, 
glanced  at  them  and  remarked,  in  effect 
"Ah!  A  demonstration  in  force" — 
whereupon  they  returned  unconcernedly 
to  their  novels  and  games  of  l^ridge. 

That  a  flotilla  of  destroyers  had  been 
dispatched  from  Japan  at  tliat  particuhir 
time  to  one  of  the  troubled  regions  of 
China  was  noteworthy  from  several 
angles.  But  the  laconic  comment  of 
those  sojourners  in  the  Far  East  showed 
above  all  how  oft -repeated  experiences 
had  inured  them  to  manifestations  of 
that  one  dominant  factor  and  essential 
sanction  in  Far  Eastern  affairs — armed 
force. 

This  fact  was  profoundly  impressed 
on  the  present  writer  by  many  political 
and  military  authorities  throughout  a 
personal  survey  he  made  during  the 
summer  of  IQ'iS  from  Japan  to  Java,  of 
the  Far  Eastern  politico-naval  situation. 
And  at  the  outset  it  may  be  said  ad- 
visedly that  that  situation  has  heen 
affected  only  for  the  moment  by  the 
appalling  cataclysm  of  the  Japanese 
earthquake. 

To  state  the  major  consequences  of 
this  in  a  few  words:  About  four  hundred 
thousand  persons  were  killed — a  number 
much    less   than    one   per   cent    of   the 


Japanese  population  and  much  less  than 
the  annual  net  increase  of  that  popu- 
lation. If  we  bear  in  mind  the  super- 
abundance of  people  and  the  dearth  of 
dollars  in  the  Far  East,  then,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  Oriental  nation,  this 
terrible  loss  of  life  is  of  less  moment  than 
the  great  destruction  of  productive 
property.  The  economic  plant  de- 
stroyed is  being  rebuilt,  in  the  main,  by 
internal  and  external  loans;  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  increased  eflSciency  in 
operation  of  the  new  plant,  built  as  a 
whole,  over  that  of  the  old  plant, 
sporadically  developed,  will  meet  the 
larger  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  charges  for 
reconstruction  loans.  So  the  Japanese 
may  find  themselves  in  a  better  economic 
position  than  before  the  disaster. 

In  naval  matters,  a})art  from  obsolete 
vessels  and  "small  fry,"  the  Japanese 
lost  only  one  new  light  cruiser,  the  Xaka, 
and  one  unfinished  battle  cruiser,  the 
A  kaf/i\  which  was  being  converted,  under 
the  Naval  Treaty,  into  an  aircraft 
carrier.  Within  a  month  after  the  earth- 
quake the  building  of  a  similar  light 
cruiser  was  started  at  Kobe;  and  one  of 
the  two  new  battleships  which  the 
Japanese  were  to  demolish  under  the 
Naval  Treaty  is  being  substituted  for 
the  Aha/ji.  Persistent  reports  from 
Japan  that  the  great  battleship  Mutsu 
was  lost  may  be  dismissed;  for  the 
writer  saw  her  and  her  only  sister 
ship,  the  Xagafo,  afloat  four  weeks 
after  the  earthquake  in  Y^okohama 
harbor,  and  showing  no  signs  of  in- 
jury. So  the  Japanese  fleet  was  not 
seriously  injured  and  may  be  expected 
to  be  as  powerful  as  ever  within  less 
than  a  year. 

But    the    earthquake    destroyed    the 
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)nly  great  powder  factory  in  Ja]>an  and 
Iso  the  ^•ital  fuel  oil  reserves  at  the 
ki^okosiika  naval  base.  Consequently, 
intil  fresh  supplies  of  powder  and  of  oil 
,'ould  be  bouglit,  the  Japanese  navy 
ould  not  fight  for  any  length  of  time; 
md  certain  Japanese  realists  were 
ippalled  as  they  realized  that  thus 
i)ther  Powers  had  been  presented  with 
m  "opportunity"  similar  to  that  which 
he  Japanese  Empire  liad  seized  to 
orce  its  Twenty-one  Demands  in  ]J)15 
)n  distraught  and  defenseless  China, 
md  which  tlie  Japanese  Premier,  Count 
3jkuma,  had  described  as  "the  oppor- 
;unity  of  a  century"  for  Japanese  im- 
jerialism.  But  China  and  the  world  at 
arge  sent  only  relief  forces,  su])plies, 
ind  funds  to  the  Japanese  in  the 
lour  of  their  calamity  and  momentary 
(veakness. 

The  Far  Eastern  situation  might  be 
described  under  four  major  headings: 
Chinese  political  incompetence  and  con- 
sequent general  helplessness;  Japanese 
activity  and  virtual  omnipotence  from 
iCamchatka  to  Formosa  and  into  China; 
European  impotence — from  Java  and 
Singapore  up  and  throughout  the  Far 
East;  American  resj)onsibility  —  origi- 
nating eighty  years  ago  and  now  centered 
in  the  Philippines. 

The  self-destructive  incompetence  that 
now  engulfs  China  has  its  sources  far 
Dack  in  the  declining  decades  of  the 
Vlanchu  dynasty — and  in  the  incon- 
stancy, not  to  say  the  fatuousness,  of 
decades  of  American  Far  Eastern  policy. 
Here  it  must  suffice  to  suggest  only  that 
its  immediate  cause  is  the  present  form 
of  government  in  China — a  factional 
politico-military  oligarchy,  miscalling 
itself  a  republic — which  will  prove  to  be 
merely  a  passing  phase  out  of  which, 
if  China  can  survive  for  several  decades, 
'  will  rise  a  real  leader  who  will  give  his 
country  a  government  natural  and  fitting 
to  its  civilization. 

Japanese  potency  and  European  im- 
potence are  vividly  suggested  by  the 
following  words  from  the  latest  history 


of  the  Japanese  Empire  that  has  been 
written  in  England: 

Great  Britain  may  contemplate  Japan  as  a 
commercial  rival  (in  all  quarters  of  the  globe) 
.  .  .  who,  in  a  future  that  is  not  very  remote, 
may  be  found  a  competitor  that  will  test  her 
industry,  ingenuity,  and  enterprise  to  the 
utmost.  If  Japan  must  still  take  a  backward 
place  in  the  commercial  arena  of  the  world, 
she  can  already  claim  one  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  the  great  military  powers.  Indeed, 
she  is  perhaps  aheady  the  greatest,  when 
judged  not  only  by  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  forces  that  are  at  her  immediate  dis- 
posal but  by  the  completeness  of  her  organ- 
ization in  every  possible  detail,  and  by  the 
provision  she  makes  to  meet  all  contingencies 
long  before  they  can  arise.  As  a  nation,  she 
is  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  militarism. 

After  describing  the  high  spirit  and 
outlook  of  the  Japanese,  the  historian 
continues: 

Great  Britain  now  holds  her  Far  Eastern 
colonies,  the  great  commercial  depots  of 
Hongkong  and  Singapore,  entirely  on  the 
sufferance  of  Japan.  From  either  she  could 
be  ousted  as  speedily  as  were  the  Germans 
from  Kiaochow,  and  it  is  even  possible  that 
Japan  might  not  be  always  indifferent,  in 
view  of  her  new  [panasiatic]  doctrine,  to 
events  in  Great  Britain's  Indian  Empire, 
The  pact  of  the  Pacific  binds  her  as  it  does 
ourselves,  but  the  history  of  the  most 
Christian  nations  shows  how  illusory  are 
international  covenants  as  instruments  for 
the  limitation  of  national  covetousness  or 
ambition  .  .  .  can  anyone  dare  to  cast 
a  stone  at  her  if,  in  the  future,  she  finds  it 
imperative  in  her  own  interests  to  strengthen 
herself  at  the  expense  of  other  Powers  in  the 
Far  East?  It  behooves  Great  Britain, 
therefore,  to  retain  her  goodwill  .  .  .* 

Thus  an  Englishman,  in  England's 
latest  history  of  the  nations,  when 
recognizing  Japanese  power  and  British 
impotence  in  the  Far  East,  bows  to  the 
Rising  Sun.  But  he  seems  to  have  over- 
looked the  potentiality  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Pacific,  if  only  we  face  our 
responsibilities. 

In  more  explicit  terms,  those  who  are 
really   experienced    in    matters    of   Far 

*  Japan,  by  J.  TI.  Longford  in  John  Buchan's  "The 
Nations  of  Today,"  p.  8. 
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Eastern  international  grand  strategy 
have  long  since  recognized  that  Japa- 
nese policy,  though  it  may  shift  one  way 
or  another  as  circumstances  develop, 
is  ever  directed  toward  an  ultimate 
purpose.  In  the  broadest  sense,  this 
purpose  is  to  obtain  the  hegemony  at 
least  of  Eastern  Asia  and  of  the 
Pacific. 

To  this  end  two  quite  different  plans 
are  known  to  exist.  The  Territorialist 
Plan  looks  primarily  to  the  impene- 
tration  and  progressive  conquest  of  as 
much  of  the  continent  of  Asia  as  possible. 
The  absorption  of  Korea,  dominance  in 
Manchuria,  the  adventures  in  Fukien, 
Shantung,  Mongolia,  and  Siberia,  and 
the  attempt  of  1915  by  means  of  the 
Twenty-one  Demands  to  turn  China 
virtually  into  a  vassal  state  are  incidents 
of  the  unfolding  of  this  plan.  Nor 
should  Japanese  incitements  to  insur- 
rection in  India  be  overlooked. 

In  contrast  to  this  is  the  Maritime 
Plan.  It  is  perhaps  not  generally  real- 
ized that,  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
the  Japanese  have  completed  their  hold 
over  all  of  the  insular  barrier  to  Eastern 
Asia  from  Kamchatka  to  Formosa,  and 
that  they  now  control  all  of  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  north  of  the  Equator 
except  the  Aleutian  Islands,  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  the  Philippines,  north- 
ern Borneo,  a  few  small  and  scattered 
American  or  British  islands,  and  the 
coastal  islands  proper  off  China  and  off 
the  American  continent.  Some  ten 
years  ago  there  was  displayed  in  the 
Tokyo  Museum  a  map  that  showed  all 
of  these  islands — and  even  Lower  Cali- 
fornia— as  within  the  prospective  Jap- 
anese realm.  Though  obviously  stim- 
ulating to  patriotic  ardor,  this  map  has 
been  withdrawn  long  since,  presumably 
as  being  indiscreet. 

So  far  as  is  known  to  the  writer — from 
many  authoritative  sources  in  the  Far 
East — the  full  scope  of  the  Japanese 
Maritime  Plan  contemplates  the  pro- 
gressive extension  of  Japanese  control 
along  the  insular  barrier  to  Eastern  Asia, 
down  to  its  southern  terminal  in  the 
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Antipodes  and  round  into  the  Indiarf 
Ocean.  \ 

It  may  be  objected  that  such  a  proji 
ect  is  altogether  fanciful  because  of  the* 
British  and  Dutch  tenure  of  intervening^ 
positions.  The  power  of  the  Dutch  toi 
defend  their  Far  Eastern  possessions 
against  external  aggression  is  negligible.' 
And  when  w^e  examine  the  English  state- 
ment just  quoted  to  the  effect  that 
Britain  holds  Hongkong  and  Singaporei|i^' 
on  the  sufferance  of  the  Japanese,  there 
seems  to  be  solemn  substance  in  it. 

In  point  of  fact,  Britain  has  been 
without  capital  power  of  magnitude  in 
the  Pacific  since  the  rise  of  German  naval 
power  obliged  her  to  concentrate  her 
fleets  in  home  waters.  To-day  the  tur- 
moil in  Europe  would  prevent  her  from 
detaching  an  adequate  force  for  the 
Pacific.  Furthermore,  Britain  has  not 
got  at  Singapore,  or  anywhere  else  in 
the  Far  East,  such  naval-base  facilities 
as  would  be  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  considerable  capital  fleet  in  the 
Pacific  on  a  war  basis.  And  even  if  she 
had  such  facilities,  the  very  outbreak  of 
serious  trouble  east  of  Suez  beyond  doubt 
would  engender  such  conditions  in  India 
and  along  her  eight-thousand-mile  line 
of  communication  to  Singapore  that,  at 
most,  she  would  be  able  to  maintain 
there  only  a  regionally  defensive  force — 
which  would  be  inadequate  if  the 
Japanese  could  gain  a  base,  say,  in  the 
southern  Philippines,  and  could  guard 
their  line  to  it.  The  conclusion  seems 
inevitable  that  the  European  Powers 
are  incapable,  by  themselves,  of  offer- 
ing effective  opposition  to  an  advance 
of  the  Japanese  along  the  insular 
barrier. 

Returning  to  the  Japanese  plans,  it 
should  be  recalled  that  the  Japanese 
first  completed  their  hold  on  all  the  outer 
insular  barriers  from  Kamchatka  to 
Formosa,  between  1874  and  1895  and 
then  began  the  conquest  of  the  hinter- 
land to  that  part  of  the  barrier  in  pur- 
suance of  the  Territorialist  Plan  they 
had  learned  from  Prussian  military 
policy.    Much  progress  was  made  in  this 
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liirection  until  about  1920,  by  which 
•time  several  unexpected  things  had 
happened. 

In  1898  the  Philippines  had  passed 
Tom  Spain  into  the  strong  though 
•datively  inexperienced  hands  of  the 
Jnited  States;  and  after  1905  European 
30wer  had  virtually  vanished  from  the 
i^acific.  Though  the  outbreak  of  the 
iluropean  war  in  1914  gave  the  Japa- 
aese  Territorialists  "the  opportunity  of 
I  century  "  which  they  were  not  slow  to 
seize,  the  collapse  of  Germany  in  1918 
lemonstrated  the  fallibility  of  Prussian 
Dolicy.  Meanwhile  the  Japanese  were 
jeginning  to  find  that  the  practice  of 
juch  policies  in  Asia  aroused  many  un- 
expected obstacles  and  necessitated  in 
jeveral  instances  an  expenditure  of 
mergy  more  than  questionable. 

The  consequence  of  all  of  this  was  that 
:he  Territorial ist  Plan  suffered  a  partial 
jclipse,  and  a  Japanese  recession  from 
[die  continent  began  about  1920.  For  at 
ast  the  supporters  of  the  Maritime 
Ian  had  persuaded  the  Japanese  su- 
reme  authorities  that  the  Maritime 
Ian  promised  substantially  the  same 
suits  as  the  Territorial  ist  Plan,  namely, 
he  virtual  monopoly  of  Eastern  Asia, 
ut  by  isolation  instead  of  by  conquest ; 
hat  the  Maritime  Plan  promised  much 
more,  in  that  it  looked  to  the  hegemony 
3f  the  Pacific  as  well  as  to  that  of  Asia; 
that,  instead  of  necessitating  the  con- 
uest  and  permanent  policing  of  Asia,  it 
quired,  in  view  of  European  impotence, 
nly  the  removal  of  the  United  States 
rom  the  Philippines  and  thereafter  the 
rogressive  extension  of  Japanese  control 
Dver  virtually  defenseless  and  more  or 
ess  isolated  islands;  and  that,  therefore, 
he  energies  of  the  Japanese  Empire 
hould  be  concentrated  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  navy  rather  than  of 
the  army — and  on  the  freeing  of  the 
Philippines. 

Such  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  high 
Japanese  circles;  and  such  are  its 
purposes. 

It  places  before  the  United  States  the 
undivided  responsibility  of  determining 


the  future  of  the  Far  East,  of  the  Pacific, 
and  of  much  more  on  our  ever-shrinking 
globe. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  responsibility,  it 
would  seem  fitting  to  review  our  policies 
and  practices  in  the  Far  East  in  order 
that  our  future  conduct  there  may  be  as 
appropriate  as  possible. 

Somewhat  as  the  principal  Powers  in 
Europe  have  struggled  for  centuries 
against  one  another  for  preponderant 
power  there,  so  the  extensions  of  their 
activities  to  the  Far  East  have  been 
characterized  by  rivalries  to  secure 
preferential  opportunities  for  commercial 
profits.  In  those  rivalries  diplomacy, 
the  show  of  force,  and  war  have  played 
prominent  parts.  And  toward  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Japanese 
Empire — having  succeeded,  where  China 
failed,  in  escaping  the  role  of  victim — 
joined  in  the  contest,  intensifying  its 
record  of  impairments  of  sovereignty, 
of  sequestrations  of  territory,  and  of 
subjugations  of  peoples  primarily  for 
preferential  economic  opportunities. 

The  first  commercial  treaty  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Far  East  was  with 
Siam  in  1833.  But  instead  of  seeking 
preferential  opportunities,  it  provided 
that  Americans  were  to  enjoy  economic 
opportunities  merely  equal  to  those 
granted  to  other  nationals.  By  a  show 
of  naval  force  in  1842,  we  secured 
similar  concessions  from  the  Chinese 
when  the  British  were  seeking  special 
concessions  at  the  close  of  their  Opium 
War;  and  these  Chinese  concessions  to 
us  were  embodied,  in  part,  in  the  Treaty 
of  Wang  Hiya,  in  1844,  incidentally  to 
which  our  Open  Door  Doctrine  was 
inaugurated.  In  18,53  and  1854  we 
opened  the  Japanese  Empire  to  the 
modern  world — again  by  a  show  of  naval 
force.  Subsequent  commerical  treaties 
with  it  and  the  revised  treaties  of  1858 
with  China  connoted  the  maximum 
area  of  theoretical  application  of  our 
Open  Door  Doctrine,  which  aims  that  all 
nations  should  enjoy  equality  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  so  that  none  need 
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impair  the  sovereignty  or  sequestrate 
the  territories  of  others. 

During  tliose  decades  American  oppor- 
tunities and  interests  in  the  Far  East  had 
been  developed  in  tlie  face  of  intense 
rivalries  to  a  remarkable  extent  by  our  in- 
sistence on  being  conceded  opportunities 
merely  equal  to  tliose  conceded  to  others. 
Whenever  necessary,  we  had  supported 
such  equital)le  insistence  by  a  show  of 
adequate  armed  force.  And  by  thus 
supporting  such  a  policy  firmly,  we  had 
done  nuich  to  decrease  inequity  and  to 
raise  to  a  more  equitable  plane  the  con- 
duct of  affairs  in  the  Far  East.  But 
from  1801  until  1898  we  neglected  the 
Far  East,  our  energies  being  diverted 
from  it  by  our  Civil  War  and  by  the 
subsequent  internal  development  of  our 
own  country. 

Meanwhile  the  British  Empire,  the 
Russian  Empire,  and  France  sedulously 
prosecuted  their  politico-military  cam- 
paigns for  sjoecial  privilege  in  China. 
In  1894  the  Japanese  Empire  entered 
this  arena  actively  and  won  its  first 
modern  war  against  (]hina.  But  then 
the  Jaj)anese  were  so  weak  and  tlie 
European  Powers  so  strong  in  the  Far 
East  that  the  latter  were  able  with  im- 
punity to  deprive  the  Japanese  of  im- 
portant items  of  their  sj^oils  of  victory. 
Yet  the  advent  of  this  ambitious  though 
relatively  weak  local  contestant  in  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
so  stimulated  the  activities  of  the 
European  contestants  that  the  great 
diplomatic  "battle  for  concessions" 
developed  at  Peking. 

At  that  time  European  power  was  the 
transcendent  factor  in  the  Far  East.  It 
was  composed,  however,  merely  of  exten- 
sions to  that  region  of  the  relative 
status  of  the  leading  nations  in  the 
European  balance  of  power.  But  devel- 
opments elsewhere  l)egan  to  show  the 
British  that  they  would  have  more 
urgent  need  in  other  parts  for  the  sanc- 
tions on  which  their  premier  position 
in  the  Far  East  rested.  So  they  stimu- 
lated the  American  Government,  whose 
interest  in  the  P'ar  East  had  just  been 


reawakened  by  our  acquisition  of  the 
Philippines,  to  revive  our  Open  Door 
Doctrine,  which  the  British  themselves 
had  been  prominent  in  disregarding. 

This  facilitated  our  obtaining  in  1900 
from  the  principal  European  Powers  and 
from  the  Japanese  Empire  separate 
professions  of  accord  with  our  Doctrine. 
But  whatever  hope  such  professions 
promised  for  an  end  to  the  struggle  for 
preferential  opportunities  was  soon  dis- 
sipated; for  the  initial  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance  of  190''2  furnished  England's 
Oriental  ally  with  a  shield  behind  which 
to  move  with  impunity;  and  the  con- 
sequent Russo-Japanese  War  virtually 
eliminated  Russia  as  a  first-class  Power 
in  the  Far  East  and  added  immeasur- 
ably to  tlie  self-confidence  and  actual 
power  of  the  Japanese. 

During  these  developments  American 
diplomacy  was  active  in  the  Far  East, 
incidentally  making  the  mistake  of  en- 
abling the  Japanese  to  end  their  war 
against  Russia  victoriously  before  their 
finances  were  exhausted  and  before  slow- 
moving  Russia  could  mobilize  its  full 
strength.  But  when  the  Japanese  com- 
mitted such  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Open  Door  Doctrine  and  of  their  own 
solemn  promises  as  they  did  when  they 
absorbed  Korea,  the  United  States 
closed  its  eyes  to  the  occurrence. 

Meanwhile  the  rise  of  German  power 
on  land  and  sea  had  forced  the  concen- 
tration of  British  and  French  strength  in 
Europe,  preparatory  to  the  great  war, 
wliich  European  statesmen  saw,  years 
in  ad\'ance,  was  virtually  inevitable.  So 
with  Russian,  British,  and  French  power 
gone  from  the  Far  East — in  as  much  as 
they  no  longer  would  express  material 
force  there — the  kinetic  power  of  the 
Japanese  Empire,  the  potential  power 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  impotence 
of  the  newborn  Chinese  Republic  were 
the  major  factors  in  the  Far  Eastern 
situations  immediately  before  the  out- 
break of  the  European  war. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  if  Ameri- 
can statecraft  then  had  been  as  realisti- 
cally clear-sighted  as  that  of  the  Euro- 
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lean  Powers  or  of  the  Japanese  Empire, 
ive  should  not  have  made  every  effort  to 
substitute  American  naval  power  in  the 
Far  East  for  the  European  power  witli- 
irawn  of  necessity  from  there;  and  this 
in  order  to  give  to  our  Open  Door 
Doctrine  —  and  to  the  international 
equity  it  connotes — the  sanction  that 
subsequent  events  proved  was  essential 
to  maintain  it  and  to  maintain  peace 
in  the  Far  East.  But  we  did  nothing  of 
the  sort.  Consequently,  when  the  long- 
expected  European  war  broke  out  in 
1914,  there  was  virtually  no  material 
obstacle  to  preA-ent  the  Japanese  Em- 
pire from  working  its  will  on  the 
defenseless  Chinese  Republic. 

In  view  of  our  record  since  1861,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  we  merely  filed  mild 
paper  |)rotests  against  the  enforcements 
of  most  of  the  Twenty-one  Demands  in 
191.5,  whereby  the  Japanese  sought  to 
turn  China  virtually  into  a  vassal  of  the 
Japanese  Empire — in  spite  of  the  Open 
Door  Doctrine  and  of  Japanese  sub- 
scription to  it.  And  when  the  conse- 
quences of  those  Demands  were  under 
discussion  at  the  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference in  1919,  our  President-Delegate 
took  no  effect  iN'e  step  to  contravene 
those  consequences;  nor  did  he  seek  to 
prevent  the  Japanese  from  retaining  the 
former  German  islands  in  the  Pacific 
that  brought  them  nearly  half-way 
across  the  Pacific  and  directly  across  our 
f  lines  of  communication  w^ith  the 
Philippines. 

According  to  some  pacifist  theorems, 
abstention  on  the  part  of  China,  the 
European  Powers,  and  the  United 
States  from  forcefully  opposing  the 
Japanese  expansion  should  have  as- 
sured peace  in  the  Far  East.  But  un- 
fortunately, upon  the  inauguration  of 
the  late  President  Harding,  in  March 
19*21,  there  came  to  hand  detailed, 
specific,  and  conclusive  evidence  of  a 
technical  nature  that  the  Japanese  were 
making  intensive  preparations  for  a 
naval  war  in  1924.  On  the  other  hand, 
at    that    time    in    the    United    States 


there  was  most  positive  demand  for  a 
retrenchment  in  Federal  expenditures, 
and  there  was  emotional  clamor  for 
disarmament  such  as  usually  occurs 
in  victorious  countries  after  a  great 
war  fought  supposedly  "to  end  war." 

To  solve  this  dilemma,  among  other 
things,  the  Washington  Conference  was 
called  "with  a  view  to  reaching  a 
common  understanding  with  respect  to 
principles  and  policies  in  the  Far  P]ast" 
such  as  to  permit  of  a  limitation  of  naval 
armaments  by  agreement  between  the 
United  States,  the  British  Empire,  the 
Japanese  Empire,  France,  and  Italy. 
It  produced  six  treaties  of  which  we 
need  here  consider  only  three. 

The  Four-Power  Treaty,  now  in  effect 
betw^een  the  United  States,  the  British 
Empire,  the  Japanese  Empire,  and 
France,  provides  that  if  the  rights  of  any 
of  these  four  Powers  in  relation  to  its 
insular  possessions  and  dominions  in  the 
Pacific  are  threatened  by  the  aggressive 
action  of  any  outside  Power,  then  the 
four  Powers  shall  confer  together  as  to 
measures  to  meet  the  situation.  This 
treaty  also  provides  that  if  a  contro- 
versy arises  between  any  of  the  foiu- 
Powers  themselves  as  to  said  insular 
rights  that  is  not  settled  by  diplomacy, 
then  the  subject  shall  be  referred  to  a 
conference  of  all  of  the  four  Powers.  To 
quote  the  Report  of  the  American 
Delegation  to  the  Senate:  "The  present 
Treaty  promises  not  an  agreement  of 
any  sort,  but  merely  consultation." 
It  also  ended  the  Anglo-Japanese  alli- 
ance but  not  the  Franco-Japanese 
alliance. 

The  Nine-Power  Treaty  reasserts  the 
oft-professed  Open  Door  Doctrine  and 
lifts  it  from  the  level  of  separate  dip- 
lomatic exchanges  among  the  Powers 
about  China  to  that  of  an  explicit  and 
solemn  engagement,  signed  simultane- 
ously by  China  and  by  all  of  the  Powers 
except  Russia  now  especially  interested 
in  the  Far  East.  Unfortunately,  up  to 
the  moment  of  wTiting,  France  has  not 
seen  fit  to  ratify  this  treaty,  though  her 
Delegates  signed  it  more  than  two  years 
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ago.  So  as  yet  it  is  no  more  in  effect  than 
a  contract  which  has  not  been  properly 
countersigned. 

Assuming,  however,  that  France  will 
ratify  the  Nine-Power  Treaty,  we  still 
shall  be  confronted  by  the  implica- 
tions from  the  actual  record  of  the 
Open  Door  Doctrine  in  the  Far  East. 
In  substance  this  record  is  that  pro- 
fessions of  adherence  to  the  Doctrine 
have  been  made  innumerable  times  by 
many  Powers  during  the  past  eighty 
years,  but  that  such  professions  have 
been  violated  in  practice  when  the  Open 
Door  Doctrine  was  not  supported  at 
least  by  the  potentiality  of  force  where 
1  he  latter  would  be  effective.  This  gives 
added  importance  to  the  Naval  Limi- 
tation Treaty  now  in  effect. 

Pefore  the  Washington  (conference 
the  total  tonnage  of  effective  American, 
British,  and  Japanese  combatant  vessels 
of  all  kinds — built,  or  for  the  building  of 
which  appropriations  had  been  made — 
was  in  the  ratio  of  about  fi-.'j-S;  and  the 
corresponding  toiniage  of  their  effective 
capital  ships  was  in  the  ratio  of  about 
(>-4-:5. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Conference  the 
United  States  proposed  that  the  tonnage 
of  capital  ships,  of  aircraft  carriers,  of 
virtually  all  other  surface  combatant 
auxiliaries,  and  of  submarines  be  limited 
so  that,  after  specified  scrappings  and 
replacements,  the  ratio  in  each  and  all 
of  these  four  classes  would  be  5-5-S. 
But  where  such  all-inclusive  combatant 
fleet-limitation  was  sought,  only  the 
limitation  of  the  sizes  of  the  capital 
ships  and  of  the  aircraft-carrier  classes 
was  secured,  thus  leaving  all  Powers 
entirely  free  to  build  any  number  of  such 
auxiliaries  as  cruisers  and  submarines, 
provided  only  that  no  such  individual 
auxiliary  exceed  1(),0()()  tons  or  mount  a 
gun  of  larger  caliber  than  eight  inches. 
Indeed,  the  Japanese  refused  to  agree 
even  to  this  half-measure  of  fleet-limi- 
tation unless  we  agreed  to  their  proposal 
that  all  insular  fortifications  and  naval 
bases  west  of  Alaska  and  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  should  not  be  developed  beyond 


their    strength    at    the    close    of    the 
Conference. 

Politicians  and  laymen  seem  to  have 
given  little  consideration  to  this  limi- 
tation of  insular  fortifications  and  naval 
bases.     But,  in  contrast  to  lay  opinion, 
strategists  generally  agree  that  it  is  of    f 
the  utmost  importance.    J'or  many  of 
them  recognize  that  this  limitation  was    ' 
really     the     major     objective     of     the 
Japanese  at  the  Washington  Conference. 
In  fact,  some  American  strategists  fore-  ' 
saw  that  the  Japanese  would  attempt  to 
secure  just  such  a  limitation;  and  this 
because  a  limitation  of  forts  and  bases    ! 
would  make  it  especially  difficult  and  ;' 
costly   for   the    United   States   fleet   to 
reach  Far  Eastern  waters  and  to  operate 
there  protractedly;    and  it  would  leave 
most  of  our  dependents — of  our  posses- 
sions and  of  our  other  interests  in  that 
region^  virtu  ally  without  either  land  or 
sea  defenses. 

As  the  Naval  Limitation  Treaty  more 
than  cut  the  power  of  our  capital  fleet  in 
half,  reduced  its  ratio  from  6-4-3  to 
5-5-3,  and  greatly  increased  the  diffi-  I 
culties  of  our  expressing  an  efTective 
measure  of  naval  power  in  the  Far 
East,  it  seems  impossible  to  consider 
the  Naval  Treaty  as  supporting  the 
Four-Power  Treaty  or  the  Nine-Power 
Treaty — from  our  point  of  view. 

On  the  contrary,  these  three  treaties, 
taken  together,  seem  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  our  traditional  procedure  in 
the  Far  East  during  the  last  sixty  years; 
namely,  to  make  political  paper  ges- 
tures there  which  we  leave  to  "moral 
force"  to  support,  although  armed 
force  has  ever  been  the  dominant  factor 
and  essential  sanction  in  the  Far  East, 
and  although  the  recent  record  of  real- 
ities in  the  Far  East  has  shown  a  marked 
recession  of  equitable  policies  before 
the  advance  of  forceful  practices. 

In  brief,  our  record  in  the  Far  East 
has  had  two  phases:  At  first  we  sup- 
ported equity  with  force  whenever  there 
was  need  of  the  latter  and  until  about 
18C0.  By  so  doing  we  ])ettered  both  our 
own  interests  and  general  conditions  in 
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at  part  of  the  world.  But  since  then 
?  have  merely  dallied  with  the  Far 
istern  situation,  seeming  to  be  satis- 
d  by  the  consistency  of  advancing  the 
me  paper  program — from  which,  as  a 
le,  we  withheld  the  support  essential 
its  realization. 

The  consequences  of  this  omission 
our  part  were  not  so  serious  while  the 
iropean  Powers  maintained  enough 
il  force  in  the  Far  East  to  curb  the 
owth  of  Japanese  power.  But  the 
1  of  omission  for  which  we  must  bear 
e  undivided  responsibility  is  that  we 
i  not  substitute  the  restraining  in- 
lence  of  American  naval  power  for 
at  of  European  naval  power  when 
nd  it  ions  in  Europe  obliged  the  Euro- 
ans  to  withdraw  the  weight  of  their 
•ces  from  the  Far  East. 
The  outstanding  result  of  this  last 
lission  on  our  part  is  that,  whereas  the 
panese  were  barely  able  to  overcome 
i  Chinese  in  1895  and  the  Russians  in 
35,  by  1915  they  had  grown  so  strong 
to  attempt  to  turn  all  of  China 
ictically  into  a  vassal  state;  and  now 
jy  are  virtually  unopposed  and  all- 
werful  in  the  Far  East  north  of  the 
ilippines — where,  for  the  moment, 
i  small  island  at  the  mouth  of 
mila  Bay  blocks  their  whole  south- 
rd  expansion. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of 

)  responsibility  confronting  the  United 

Ltes    in    the    Philippines    and  to  the 

3stion  of  how  the  United  States  may 

!  and  support  its  position  there  to 

iintain  peace  in  the  Orient. 

rhe  outstanding  circumstances  relat- 

to  the  Philippines  may  be  summar- 

ilJ  as  follows :  While  the  Japanese  have 

Ijl  a  large  measure  of  success  in  im- 

etrating  the  continent  of  Asia,  and 

le  they  have  attained  virtual  om- 

otence  within  a  radius  of  say,  fifteen 

idred  miles  from  Tokyo,  good  and 

icient    reasons    have   developed    for 

ir  suspending  present  prosecution  of 

ir  Territorialist  Plan  in  favor  of  their 

ritime  Plan — which  latter  looks  to 

ir  pushing  their  control  southward 


along  the  insular  barrier  and  isolating 
Eastern  Asia  by  controlling  all  strategic 
points  of  communication.  This  prospect 
is  of  exceedingly  great  future  importance 
to  Britain  and  to  the  Netherlands, 
neither  of  which  can  defend  her  equa- 
torial possessions.  But  it  is  of  more  im- 
minent importance  to  the  United  States: 
for  the  Philippines  are  the  immediate 
obstacle  to  the  next  essential  step  in  the 
grand  plan  that  the  Japanese  have  se- 
lected for  their  imperial  expansion  in  the 
Pacific  and  in  Asia. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  would 
seem  patent  that  the  Japanese,  from 
now  on,  will  concentrate  every  effort 
toward  bringing  about  such  conditions 
that  the  Philippines  will  no  longer  block 
their  empire  building.  And  here  it  is 
well  to  recall  that,  immediately  after  the 
Japanese  took  Formosa  in  1895,  they 
became  keenly  interested  in  the  efforts 
of  some  Filipinos  to  throw  off  the  rule 
of  Spain;  and  they  were  bitterly  disap- 
pointed when  the  Philippines  passed  into 
the  stronger  hands  of  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  from  then  on  Japanese  activi- 
ties of  all  kinds  in  the  Philippines  have 
continued  to  be  of  great  concern. 

It  is  under  such  circumstances  and 
influences  that  some  advocate  giving  the 
Philippines  their  independence.  Here  it 
should  be  said  frankly  that,  while  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  United  States 
to  withdraw  entirely  from  thePhilippines 
and  to  turn  them  adrift,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  the  Filipinos  self-governing  in- 
dependence as  we  understand  it;  and 
this  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the 
mass  of  the  eleven  million  inhabitants 
of  the  islands  are  utterly  incapable  of 
throwing  off  the  rule  of  the  handful  of 
professional  politicians  who  have  been 
allowed  to  entrench  themselves  in  the 
government  of  the  Philippines — by 
methods  and  with  results  to  themselves 
that  would  make  an  old-time  Tammany 
chief  turn  green  with  envy.  The  present 
question  is  not  one  of  independence  for 
the  Filipinos.  It  is  merely  whether  they 
shall  be  governed  by  a  lot  of  Spanish 
and  Chinese  half-breeds  with  or  without 
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the  restraining  influence  of  the  United 
States. 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  but  that 
if  this  restraining  influence  were  with- 
drawn— and  if  the  Phihppines  could  be 
isolated  from  all  external  dangers — the 
internal  rivalries  of  such  as  the  three- 
quarters  Spanish  Quezon  and  the  three- 
quarters  Chinese  Osmena  would  embark 
the  Pliilippines  on  a  career  compared 
witli  which  tliat  of  Mexico  would  appear 
one  of  extreme  tranquillity  and  prosper- 
ity. Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  but 
that,  if  by  some  miracle  the  Filipinos 
could  set  up  a  government  of  approx- 
imate internal  orderliness  and  stability, 
it  would  be  undermined  and  overthrown 
by  external  influences  even  more  rapidly 
than  was  that  of  the  ancient  Korean 
realm  when  it  stood  in  the  path  of  the 
Japanese  Territorialist  Plan  just  as  the 
Pliilippines  now  stand  in  the  path  of  tlie 
Ja]>anese  Maritime  Plan. 

Since  the  Washington  Conference 
Filipino  casuists  and  tlieir  partisan  fat- 
uists  have  taken  to  j)ointing  to  the  Four- 
Power  Treaty — -which  "  promises  not  an 
agreement  of  any  sort,  but  merely  con- 
sultation " — as  guaranteeing  the  security 
of  an  independent  republic  of  the  Philip- 
]>ines.  But  .in  doing  so  they  serenely 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  Four-Power 
Treaty  refers  only  to  the  rights  of  each 
of  the  four  Powers  in  their  own  several 
"insular  possessions  and  insular  domin- 
ions" and  not  in  any  way  to  any  terri- 
tory which  is  not  an  "insular  posses- 
sion" such  as  the  Pliilippines  now  are, 
or  an  "insular  dominion"  such  as  New 
Zealand.  And  even  if  the  Four-Power 
Treaty  could  be  stretched  to  cover  an 
independent  republic  of  the  Philippines 
— which  never  could  liope  alone  to  defend 
itself  against  the  Japanese — it  would  be 
well  to  bear  in  mind  the  English  his- 
torian's statement  quoted  above  that 
"the  history  of  the  most  Christian  na- 
tions shows  how  illusory  are  interna- 
tional covenants  as  instruments  for  the 
limitation  of  n.'itional  covetousness  or 
ambition." 

On  tlie  one  hand,  the  well-meant  but 


fatuous  fancies  of  many  Americans,  in 
and  out  of  office,  are  responsible  in  no 
small  measure  for  the  deplorable  internal 
political  conditions  and  for  the  conse- 
quent backwardness  of  economic  devel- 
opment that  now  characterize  the  Philip- 
pines. On  the  other  hand,  the  failure  of 
the  United  States  to  a}:iprehend  and  tc 
meet  the  realistic  trend  of  events  in  the 
Far  East  in  recent  decades — as  we  have 
seen  above — is  in  no  small  measure  re- 
sponsible for  the  unrestrained  growth  ol 
such  extremely  menacing  external  con 
ditions  as  those  to  which  the  Philippine; 
now  are  exposed. 

To  withdraw  the  restraining  influence 
of  our  internal  administration  on  Filipim 
politicians  would  be  a  glaring  manifesta 
tion  of  lack  of  any  decent  sense  of  respon 
sibility  to  the  mass  of  Filipinos.  To  tun 
the  Islands  adrift  now  that  they  are  th( 
outstanding  obstacle  in  the  chosen  patl 
of  Japanese  expansion  would  be  a  fla 
grant  betrayal  not  only  of  the  Filipinoi 
but  of  every  interest  which  white  civili 
zation  possesses  east  of  Suez,  fron 
Siberia  to  New  Zealand — to  say  nothini 
of  the  determining  effect  that  our  actioi 
will  now  have  on  whether  the  Pacific  i 
to  be  a  safeguard  or  a  menace  to  futun 
Americans. 

The  only  question  to  be  considered  i 
how  to  make  the  Japanese  realize  th 
utter  futility  of  entertaining  design 
against  the  Philippines,  or  other  adja 
cent  regions,  while  not  giving  them  an; 
warrant  for  interpreting  our  action  a 
having  an  aggressive  intent.  Fortu 
nately  we  can  do  this — ^if  we  will. 

Our  ability  to  make  obviously  futil 
an  attack  on  the  Philippines,  or  on  an; 
region  to  the  south  of  them,  depends  o) 
our  l)eing  manifestly  able  and  ready,  a, 
all  times,  to  focus  in  the  Philippines 
naval  force  so  superior  in  every  essential 
respect  that  the  Japanese  naval  force 
could  not  cover  the- landing  of  an  ade 
quate  invasion  force  and  keep  open  it 
sea  lines  of  support — or  could  not  main^ 
tain  southward  sea  lines  of  communj 
cation  past  the  Philippines.  In  turr 
our  ability  to  focus  such  a  force  there  a 
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{  time  depends  on  the  condition  as 
11  as  the  size  of  our  fleet  in  every 
enlial  respect — and  on  its  being  as- 
ed  of  a  secure  haven  of  refuge  for 
it  in  the  Phihppines  at  the  end  of  a 
e-thousand-mile  emergency  trip  from 
i  Hawaiian  Islands.  And  finally,  the 
lurance  of  our  fleet's  finding  such  a 
ven  as  a  base-region  from  which  to 
erate  depends  on  our  being  able  to 
id  such  a  haven  against  any  at- 
?k  until  our  fleet  and  reinforcements 
'ive. 

The  great  expanse  of  virtually  land- 
;ked  water  in  Manila  Bay  offers 
2  natural  facilities  for  such  a  haven, 
id  most  fortunately,  during  the 
)osevelt,  Taft,  and  Wilson  adminis- 
itions  our  military  authorities  were 
owed  gradually  to  build  up  a  system 

fortifications  on  Corregidor  Island 
d    in    its    vicinity,    at    the    entrance 

Manila  Bay,  such  as  would  for  a 
ne  deny  an  enemy  entrance  to  the 
ly.  Indeed,  in  the  summer  of  19''23 
e  military  authorities  in  the  Philip- 
les  described  Corregidor  to  the  present 
•iter  as  "the  Gibraltar  of  the  Far 
ist." 

Naturally,  the  composition  and  dis- 
bution  of  its  defenses  are  military 
srets.  But  it  is  broadly  known,  in 
neral  terms,  that  the  Corregidor  de- 
[ises  of  Manila  Bay  would  be  vir- 
ally  impregnable  for  a  ivhile  against 
tacks  from  land,  sea,  or  air — pro- 
ded  that  the  defenses  were  adequately 
anned,  munitioned,  and  supplied  he- 
re an  attack  and  before  our  lines  of 
•mmunication  to  the  Philippines  were 
terfered  with. 

'Yet  Corregidor  does  not  defend  the 
hilippines.  Corregidor  defends  merely 
[anila  Bay  as  an  essential  refit  haven 
r  the  fleet.  Once  the  fleet  is  based  on 
lis  haven,  then  it  is  the  function  of  the 
jet  to  defend  the  Philippines  at  sea 
/  taking  such  measures  that  the  ene- 
'-y's  ability  to  land  and  maintain  an 
vading  force  will  be  parried  and  de- 
royed. 

But  if  Corregidor  were  to  fall  before 
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our  fleet  arrived,  then  the  enemy  fleet 
could  enter  Manila  Bay  and,  probably, 
could  debar  our  fleet  from  entrance. 
Under  such  circumstances  we  not  only 
would  have  failed  to  defend  the  Phil- 
ippines, but  our  fleet,  depleted  by  a  long 
voyage  and  without  secure  refit  facil- 
ities, would  be  in  a  very  serious  situation 
opposed  to  an  enemy  fleet,  presumably 
ready  for  battle  though  smaller  in 
numbers. 

Assuming  that  the  fleet  we  could  send 
to  the  Philippines  w^ould  be  larger  than 
the  one  the  Japanese  could  send,  the 
success  or  failure  of  our  defense  of  the 
Islands  would  depend,  primarily,  on  the 
length  of  time  Corregidor  would  hold 
out  and  on  the  length  of  time  it  would 
take  us  to  prepare  our  fleet,  dispatch 
it,  and  have  it  reach  Corregidor,  and 
cut  the  sea  lines  of  the  enemy  attacking 
Corregidor. 

As  with  every  fortress,  the  length  of 
time  Corregidor  could  hold  out  would 
depend  on  the  strength  of  the  force  at- 
tacking it.  As  its  reduction  not  only 
would  prevent  us  from  defending  the 
Philippines,  but  might  make  possible 
the  virtual  destruction  of  our  fleet,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  the  enemy  would 
concentrate  the  maximum  possible  force 
against  Corregidor  as  quickly  as  possible. 
To  offset  the  sf>eed  with  which  he  would 
hope  to  reduce  Corregidor,  we  should 
get  our  fleet  out  to  its  relief  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

This  means  that,  in  every  essential 
respect,  our  fleet  should  be  ready  in 
American  waters  for  instant  service  in 
Asiatic  waters.  But  our  fleet  is  in  no 
such  condition. 

Out  of  the  eighteen  battleships  left  us 
by  the  Naval  Treaty,  thirteen  need  to 
have  their  guns  elevated  to  shoot  at  the 
enemy  as  far  as  the  enemy  can  shoot  at 
them;  and  thirteen  need  additional  pro- 
tection against  torpedoes  and  air  bombs. 
Whereas  we  have  only  75,000  tons  of 
modern  light  cruisers,  we  should  have 
about  295,000  tons  under  the  "Treaty 
ratio."  That  is,  we  are  short  by  about 
220,000  tons  in  light  cruisers.    And  simi- 
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larly,  we  are  short  by  about  50,000  tons 
in  submarines. 

Our  most  westerly  so-called  advance 
operating-base  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
requires  construction  which  will  cost 
close  to  $40,000,000  before  it  approaches 
adequacy.  And  our  Pacific  coast  has 
nothing  approximating  the  supply-base 
facilities  necessary  to  maintaining  even 
our  present  fleet  on  the  Pacific. 

Our  navy  is  below  its  quota  under  the 
"Treaty  ratio'*  by  more  than  4,700 
commissioned  and  warrant  officers  and 
by  more  than  10,000  men.  And  of  late 
years  it  has  been  kept  on  such  reduced 
supplies  that  both  the  training  of  the 
individual  ships  and  of  the  fleet  as  a 
whole  have  been  very  seriously 
neglected. 

All  of  these  conditions  will  have  to  be 
remedied — and   remedied   so   obviously 


that  all  can  see — before  we  can  exp< 
the  Japanese  to  recognize  that  they  ca 
not  take  Corregidor  and  the  Philippir 
before  we  can  get  our  fleet  organized  ai 
out  to  the  Far  East.  Yet  on  our  maki 
our  readiness  obvious  to  them  depen 
our  ability  to  deter  them  from  attemp 
ing  the  next  step  in  their  Maritime  Plj 
to  control  the  Pacific  and  thus  to  isola 
and  control  Eastern  Asia. 

Mahan  said  that   "The  most  ben 
ficial  use  of  a   (naval)  force  is  not 
wage  war,  however  successfully,  but 
prevent  war." 

Evidently  we  have  not  yet  learne 
that  obvious  doctrine.  For  we  contini 
to  keep  our  na\y  so  far  below  tl 
"Treaty  Ratios"  that  it  is  utterly  ine 
pable  of  meeting  our  responsibilities  an 
of  maintaining  peace  and  equity  in  tl 
Far  East. 


Sea   Mist 

BY    DANIEL    HENDERSON 

THE  sea  assumes  her  most  mysterious  dress, 
And  vainly  homing  ships  her  films  explore 
For  castled  ports  upon  familiar  shore, 
Lost  now,  Atlantis-like,  beyond  all  guess. 
Hearken  the  eerie  bugles  of  distress 
That  wail  across  a  wilderness  of  hoar 
Where  mighty  squadrons  have  become  no  more 
Than  phantoms  on  a  tide  of  nothingness. 

It  is  as  if  the  unconquerable  sea. 

Weary  of  ships,  and  weary  of  man's  boast 
That  he  had  tamed  her  tide  and  chained  her  coast 

And  bound  her  tempests  to  his  sovereignty. 
Bade  Mist,  her  frailest  servitor,  efface 
The  ramparts  and  armadas  of  his  race. 


LOOKING   BACK,    THE   VILLAGE   WAS   LIKE   A   COLONY   OF   PRAIRIE   DOGS 

Julie  Cane 

A  NOVEL— PART  IV 
BY  HARVEY  O'HIGGINS 


XX 

JULIE  CANE  said  nothing  to  Alice 
about  the  incident  of  Alan  Bird- 
all's  night  visit  to  her  in  the  Careys' 
ilayroom,  having  promised  him  that  she 
rauld  not  tell — and  being  prevented  by 
er  natural  secret iveness,  in  any  case — 
o  that  he  was  free  to  cut  her  again  at 
chool  on  the  following  day,  even  when 
he  sat  beside  him  at  lunch.     She  did 


not  question  his  behavior;  and,  to  any- 
one else,  there  was  nothing  unusual 
about  it.  He  spoke  to  Alice  during  the 
noon  recess  but  not  to  her,  and  she  did 
not  raise  her  eyes  to  look  at  him.  He 
let  her  pass  his  gate  on  her  way  home, 
without  attempting  to  waylay  her;  and 
she  did  not  even  glance  at  the  house  to 
see  whether  he  was  in  sight.  She  told 
her  father  of  everything  else  that  had 
occurred    on    her    visit;    and   when   he 
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asked,  "How's  the  Birdcage  boy  behav- 
ing?" she  answered,  "I  don't  know.  All 
right,  I  guess,"  being  guiltily  puzzled  to 
decide  how,  in  fact,  he  had  behaved,  and 
realizing  that  her  father  might  misunder- 
stand him. 

Cane,  if  he  saw  that  she  had  something 
on  her  mind,  did  not  press  her  for  an 
account  of  it.  He  was  busy  with  his 
grand  theory  of  things  in  general,  and 
he  was  unwilling  to  descend  to  the  de- 
tails of  any  individual  problem  until  he 
had  the  whole  theory  ready.  She  herself 
had  other  things  to  think  of  beside  Alan's 
peculiarities,  being  greatly  occupied 
with  her  studies,  particularly  her  music, 
for  which  she  had  an  unusual  industry 
but  no  aptitude  whatever.  And  she  was 
the  more  surprised,  next  morning,  when 
Alan  popped  out  from  behind  the  bushes 
and  stopped  her  as  she  came  up  the 
path  to  the  Perrin  back  door.^ 

"Why 're  you  making  out  you  don't 
care.'^"  he  demanded. 

He  was  scowling;  he  had  been  quar- 
reling with  his  mother;  but  he  was  also 
pink  with  some  emotion  that  was  not 
anger,  and  she  understood  neither  his 
expression  nor  his  words — or,  at  least, 
they  confused  her.     "What.^"  she  said. 

"You  know  what  as  well  as  I  do,"  he 
hectored.  "You  like  me  and  you  need- 
n't pretend  you  don't.  It  doesn't  worry 
me  any,  only  I'm  not  going  to  be  cheeked 
by  you  or  anybody  else."  The  "  anybody 
else"  referred  to  his  mother,  of  course. 

She  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  that. 
She  looked  away  from  him  vaguely.  He 
caught  her  by  the  arm  and  pulled  her 
round  to  him.  "You're  nothing  but  a 
little  nobody,"  he  raged,  "and  if  I  show 
I  like  you,  I'm  not  going  to  have  you 
.  .  .  You've  got  to  be  darned  meek  about 
it.  You  needn't  think  you  can  come  it 
over  me.  I've  stood  about  enough  from 
you,  do  you  hear?" 

"You're  hurting  me  again,"  she  said, 
trying  to  free  her  arm. 

"Well,  you  bet  I  am!  And  I'll  keep 
on  hurting  you,  if  you  think  you  can 
treat  me  that  way.  You  come  sneaking 
round  me,  making  up  to  me,  and  then 


when  I  show  I  like  you,  you  think  you 
can  act  as  if  you  didn't  care.     You'll  j, 
apologize.       That's     what    you'll     do.  , 
You'll  say  you're  sorry." 

He  talked  so  fast  that  he  bewildered  | 
her,  and  the  hurting  of  her  arm  confused  i 
her,  so  that  she  was  quite  inarticulate; 
but  he  must  have  seen  in  her  eyes  that 
she  was  sorry  for  him,  for  he  commanded 
in  a  tone  suddenly  confident,  "Say  it/ 

"Say  what." 

"Say  you're  sorry." 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said. 

He  released  her.  i 

She  looked  at  him  a  moment,  worried, 
and  then  she  started  up  the  path  again. 
He  caught  her  back.  "No,  you  don't," 
he  said.  "You've  got  to  do  more  than 
that."  And  since  she  did  not  seem  to 
understand,  he  went  on,  "You  like  me, , 
and  you've  got  to  show  it.  You've  got 
to  do  something  to  show  it.  You've  got 
to — You've  got  to  say  it.    Go  on." 

"Say  what?" 

He  wanted  her  to  say  the  things  his 
mother  said  to  him  when  they  were 
making  up  a  quarrel;  but  he  could  not 
tell  her.    He  gulped.    "  You  know." 

She  knew  only  that  he  was  in  a  shock- 
ing emotional  state  and  she  did  not 
know  why. 

He  ordered,  "Say  you're — Say  I'm— 
your  darling." 

It  came  out  in  a  ridiculous,  hoarse, 
cracked,  and  agonized  voice;  and,  at 
the  sound  of  it,  he  added  at  once — whis- 
pering, with  a  fierce  insolence — "and 
kiss  my  hand." 

He  thrust  it  out  at  her.  She  looked 
at  it.  She  looked  up  at  him.  And  sud- 
denly there  were  tears  in  his  eyes — tears 
of  rage  and  mortification  and  shame  and 
pity  for  himself,  if  she  could  have  under- 
stood them.  But  before  she  had  time 
to  understand  anything,  he  turned  from 
her  with  a  sob  and  flung  back  into  the 
bushes  and  crashed  through  them  out  of 
her  sight. 

She  stood  there  a  long  time,  frowning, 
unhappy  for  him,  seeing  still  the  suffer- 
ing in  his  face,  and  wholly  at  a  loss  about 
it.    When  she  continued  on  her  way  up 
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path,  she  went  slowly,  miserable, 
it  with  no  clear  idea  of  what  was  the 
itter.  Martha  Perrin,  at  her  desk  in 
schoolroom,  looked  up  from  the 
ercises  that  she  was  correcting  and 
eeted  her  with  the  usual,  "Good 
orning,  Julia  dear,"  as  she  entered, 
lie  replied  with  a  pale  imitation  of  a 
lile  that  was  rather  tragical.  They 
ire  alone.  She  hung  up  her  hat  and 
t  down  with  her  books  at  the  school- 
om  table,  moodily. 

Martha  came  to  her  at  once.    "What 
it?    What   is  it,  Julia?     Aren't  you 
ell?" 
The  question  irritated  her.     "I'm  all 

ght,"  she  said.    She  opened  a  book  at 
ndom  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  it. 
Martha    reddened.      A    little    gray- 
ired  spinster  in  her  conventual  black, 

le  stood  gazing  at  Julie  as  helplessly  as 
1  affectionate  little  girl  who  has  been 

ibuffed  by  an  elder.    Julie  did  not  look 

p  from  her  book.    Martha  went  back, 

urt,  to  her  teacher's  desk. 
It  was  not  merely  that  she  was  fond 

f  Julie,   and  therefore   sensitive  to  a 

lighting  of  her  sympathy.     Julie's  re- 


lations with  her — and  with  her  sister — 
had  become  much  more  complicated 
than  that.  The  elder  sister,  Agnes,  at 
first  brusquely  superior  in  her  manner  to 
the  child,  had  been  won  by  the  sturdy 
way,  the  obedient  but  unservile  way,  in 
which  Julie  had  accepted  direction,  in- 
struction, criticism,  or  what  not. 
Whether  they  were  correcting  her  dress 
or  her  accent  or  her  manners  or  the  harsh 
roughness  of  her  voice,  Julie  had  taken 
it  equally  well,  without  offense,  intelli- 
gently and  sensibly.  There  was,  as 
Agnes  said,  "no  sentimental  nonsense 
about  the  child."  She  had  no  fear  of 
them.  She  had  not  fawned  on  them. 
She  had  resented  nothing  from  them. 
And  if  she  was  grateful  to  them,  she  had 
shown  it  only  by  her  willingness  to  obey 
and  improve. 

As  a  consequence,  Agnes  had  accepted 
Julie  as  her  particular  protegee  and  a 
child  after  her  own  heart,  although  she 
had  taken  Julie  for  instruction  in  piano- 
playing  only.  She  had  talked  about 
Julie  to  Martha  in  a  way  which  might 
have  made  Martha  jealous  if  Martha 
had  not  been  convinced  that  Agnes  did 
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not  understand  her  Julie  at  all.  Agnes, 
for  instance,  had  never  seen  Julie  smile. 
As  between  the  two  sisters,  her  smile 
had  obviously  been  reserved  for  Martha 
alone.  Martha  had  noticed  that.  And 
she  believed  that  you  could  not  appre- 
ciate Julie  unless  you  saw  her  w^hen  her 
face  was  warmed  by  one  of  her  rare 
expressions   of   irradiating   friendliness. 

There  had  begun,  in  fact,  between  the 
two  sisters,  a  little  unconscious  rivalry 
about  the  child.  They  had  talked  of 
adopting  her — not  as  a  serious  plan,  be- 
cause they  knew  her  mother  would  not 
have  sense  enough  to  give  her  up,  but 
as  a  pleasant  speculation.  "I'm  sure," 
Agnes  said,  "that  Father  would  have 
been  fond  of  her."  And  they  agreed 
that,  even  if  they  could  not  adopt  her, 
they  might  train  her  to  be  an  assistant 
in  their  school  and  so  keep  her  with 
them  for  years.  Old  age  was  beginning 
to  look  lonely  to  them  in  prospect. 

"I'm  sure,"  Agnes  said,  "that  if  I 
had  a  daughter" — and  there  she  stopped. 
She  was  going  to  say  that  her  daughter 
would  have  been  like  Julie,  but  she  was 
embarrassed  by  the  necessity  of  choos- 
ing a  husband  of  such  a  cliaracter  that 
the  inheritance  from  the  father  might 
not  conflict  with  her  own  endowment  of 
her  child.  "It's  too  bad,"  she  said 
vaguely,  "that  one  can't  have  children 
in  some  other  way." 

"I  loved  so  dressing  her,"  Martha 
put  in  quickly,  to  change  the  subject. 
"She  was  so  shy  and  sweet  about  it." 

"I  hope  you'll  not  sentimentalize  her," 
Agnes  said. 

And  Martha  resented  it.  She  felt,  in 
her  heart,  that  under  Julie's  difficult 
exterior,  there  was  a  loyalty  and  a 
passionate  devotion  beyond  anything 
that  Agnes  could  understand  or  appre- 
ciate. Agnes  was  all  for  Roman  char- 
acter, sternness  and  upright  strength. 
Martha  saw  in  Julie  a  support  for  her 
own  need  of  love  and  kindliness — a 
support,  indeed,  against  Agnes's  dis- 
paragement of  that  need  in  her. 

She  was  the  more  distressed  to  have 
Julie  refuse  sympathy  in  her  own  evi- 


dent unhappiness.  It  was  almost  a| 
proof  that  Agnes,  after  all,  was  righlc 
about  the  child.     And  if  Agnes  wen! 

right !      Martha    foresaw    a    daji 

when  Julie  would  advance  from  heis 
classes  to  Agnes's,  and  become  a  supet 
rior  little  strong-minded  Agnes,  and 
regard  her  with  tolerant  disdain. 

Her  manner  toward  Julie  for  the  rest 
of  the  morning  was  prophetically  tingedi 
with  the  sense  of  coming  depreciation; 
and  when  at  midday  she  took  hei 
pupils  in  to  luncheon  and  her  sister's 
atmosphere  of  Roman  poise,  she  went 
resigned  to  the  sterile  necessity  of  be- 
having with  fortitude  and  self-reliance 
even  in  the  face  of  food. 

Julie  sat  down,  as  usual,  beside  Alan, 
Miss  Perrin,  as  usual,  said  grace.  But 
then,  under  cover  of  the  murmured 
"Amen"  of  the  others,  Julie,  with  hei 
head  still  bowed,  whispered  to  Alan, 
"  I'm  sorry."    And  he  replied  "  Shut  up!" 

He  had  intended  to  say  it  in  as  low  a 
tone  as  hers,  but  a  break  in  his  voice  put 
a  squeak  in  it,  and  it  w^as  audible  to  all 
around  him  in  the  moment  of  decent 
silence  that  intervened  between  the 
])rayer  and  the  return  to  things  of  this 
world. 

"Alan!"  Miss  Perrin  cried,  shocked, 
*'Whaf  did  you  say.^" 

There  was  no  answer  but  the  rustle 
of  movement  and  the  intake  of  breatli 
that  accompanied  the  turning  of  public 
attention  in  his  direction.  Julie  looked 
guilty. 

One  of  the  little  girls  piped  out  in- 
gratiatingly, "He  said  'Shut  up.'" 

Miss  Perrin  ignored  her.  "Did  he, 
Julia?" 

Julie  was  silent. 

"Answer  me,  Julia." 

She  shook  her  head.  "I  mustn't 
tell." 

"You  don't  need  to,"  Miss  Perrin 
said,  with  approval.  "I  should  think, 
Alan,  that  you  would  be  ashamed,'^ 

"Well,"  he  sulked,  "I  don't  want  tc 
talk  to  her,  and  I  don't  want  her  to  talk 
to  me." 

"Spoken  like  a  little  gentleman,  I'm 
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e."  Miss  Perrin  was  heavily  sar- 
Jtic.  "Julia,  change  places  with 
ice.  And  I  hope  that  none  of  you  will 
;ak  to  Master  Alan  until  he  has  apolo- 
;ed  to  Julia,  before  you  all,  for  his 
orishness." 

A.lan  remained  unrepentant  under  that 
reat  of  isolation;  Julie  gave  up  her 
air  to  Alice  Carey  and  took  the  seat 
side  Martha;  and  it  seemed  an 
pleasant  but  unimportant  incident, 
ivertheless,  it  began  a  new  movement 
the  tune  to  which  life  was  making 
ilie  and  her  young  Romeo  dance. 

XXI 

Meanwhile  her  father's  progress  to- 
rd  a  comprehensive  understanding  of 
ings  in  general  had  become  evident  in 
o  significant  acts.  He 
|d  changed  the  name  of 
3  shop  to  "The  Old  Fin- 
lien  Grocery,"  which  he 
\d  painted  on  his  lintel 
id  printed  on  his  bill- 
fads;  and  he  had  put  in 
s  show  window  a  large 
ipier-mache  figure  of  a 
hinese  mandarin,  ob- 
ined  as  an  advertisement 
om  a  wholesale  tea  hoUvSe. 
his  dignitary  had  a  bal- 
iced  head  that  bowled 
id  nodded  on  his  collar 
me,  benevolently,  for  a 
)nsiderable  time  after  you 
id  jerked  his  pigtail, 
ane  had  inked  a  length 
■  white  string,  tied  one 
id  of  it  to  the  China- 
lan's  black  queue,  and  led 
le  string  through  a  course 
•  staples,  concealed  be- 
veen  tins  of  canned  goods, 
)  a  place  where  he  could 
;ach  the  other  end,  un- 
oticed  inside  the  shop, 
nd  whenever  anyone 
assed  the  window,  he 
lucked  the  string:  the 
'hinaman  began  to  bow 


and  bow  and  bow  and  bow;  the  passer- 
by slowed  down  and  stared;  and  Cane, 
watching  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye, 
whispered  to  himself  "Ducks!" 

"Ducks!"  In  that  mystic  word  he 
celebrated  the  fact  that  his  new  theory 
of  life  and  human  conduct  was  proving 
its  point  triumphantly.  For  his  new 
theory  of  life  was  briefly  this: 

According  to  Darwin  and  his  school, 
mankind,  having  evolved  from  an  ani- 
mal ancestry,  was  still  largely  animal. 
As  animals,  we  were  all  more  or  less 
moved  and  animated  by  certain  animal 
instincts.  People,  as  Cane  had  noticed, 
did  not  use  their  minds.  Why?  Simply 
because  their  instincts  were  more  power- 
ful than  their  intelligence.  That  was 
clear  enough  if  you  considered  them  in 
the  mass.     Looking  back  on  Findellen 
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from  the  hillroad,  you  could  see  that  the 
village  was  very  like  a  colony  of  prairie 
dogs,  held  together  by  a  herd  instinct; 
and  every  little  house  was  an  animal 
burrow,  built  and  defended  in  response 
to  animal  instincts  of  love  and  affection. 
Intelligence  would  not  keep  a  man  or  a 
woman  working  as  these  people  worked 
to  support  a  family  and  maintain  a 
home.  Quite  otherwise.  A  purely  in- 
telligent man,  if  he  decided  to  live  at  all, 
would  preserve  his  liberty  and  limit  his 
burdens  by  living  for  himself  alone;  but, 
being  an  instinctive  animal,  the  average 
man  could  only  live  happily  if  he  satis- 
fied his  animal  instincts  by  marrying, 
raising  a  family,  making  friends,  earning 
the  good  opinion  of  his  fellows,  and  liv- 
ing at  peace  with  his  herd.  He  did  not 
intelligently  choose  this  course  of  con- 
duct, however.  His  instincts  moved  him 
to  it  ungovernably. 

That  was  the  point — that  word  "un- 
governably!" Man,  in  many  ways,  was 
like  Darwin's  migratory  ducks.  When 
the  instinctive  impulse  came  to  him,  he 
could  not  resist  it.  And  if  you  could 
find  out  what  those  instincts  were,  and  get 
your  finger  on  the  triggers  that  exploded 
them  into  action,  anything  would  be 
possible  to  you.  You  would,  in  Cane's 
phrase,  "have  the  world   by  the  tail." 

Take  the  instinct  of  curiosity,  for  in- 
stance. Cane  had  seized  on  that  in- 
stinct as  an  innocent  and  easy  one  to 
reach,  and  after  much  thought  he  had 
penetrated  to  what  he  felt  was  the  trig- 
ger for  it — namely,  motion.  If  you  sat 
perfectly  still  among  the  trees  on  the 
hill  above  Findellen  the  birds  and  the 
squirrels  failed  to  see  you.  Naturally, 
a  motionless  thing  was  for  them  an  in- 
animate thing.  Only  when  you  moved 
were  you  alive,  a  menace,  an  object  of 
fear  and  curiosity.  Motion,  then,  was 
the  trigger  that  exploded  the  instinct  of 
fear  or  the  instinct  of  curiosity  in  an  ani- 
mal. And  wasn't  it  true,  also,  of  man.^ 
It  surely  was. 

As  long  as  the  Chinaman  in  the  win- 
dow was  motionless  the  busy  passer-by 
failed  to  notice  him;    but  as  soon  as 


Cane  pulled  the  shop-end  of  the  string 
it  was  as  if  the  other  end  were  attached^^ 
to  the  head  of  the  man,  woman,  or  childf 
on  the  sidewalk.    They  turned  at  oncef 
They  stared.     They  responded,  in  fact 
automatically,  ungovernably.  And  Cant 
found  himself  flooded  with  an  unhoh 
sense  of  power.    He  felt^as  if  he  had  hi 
hand  on  the  lever  of  Archimedes  witl , 
which  to  move  the  world. 

He  w*as  so  excited  that  he  had  in- 
somnia and  lay  awake  nights,  planning 
new^  miracles  of  power.  The  herd  in-i 
stinct,  now!  If  he  could  only  find  thti 
trigger  for  that,  and  press  his  finger  ori 
it,  and  have  all  Findellen  running  to  him 
like  a  flock  of  sheep  to  buy!  How- 
How?  Well,  to  begin  with,  he  could  call 
his  shop  "The  Findellen  Grocerv\"  Idi 
the  vague  exhausted  cerebrations  of  the 
middle  of  the  night  it  seemed  an  inspi- 
ration of  genius;  it  would  surely  touch 
the  herd  instinct  of  the  town.  In  the 
morning  it  looked  feebler.  He  helped  it 
by  adding  the  word  "  Old."  That  would 
apj>eal  to  the  instinctive  conservatism, 
the  natural  inertia,  the  fear  of  change 
which  works  so  obstinately  in  mankind 
So,  for  a  beginning,  he  became  the  pro- 
prietor of  "The  Old  Findellen  Grocery" 
and  awaited  results. 

They  were  not  noticeable.  Observing 
that  most  of  the  buyers  of  groceries  in 
Findellen  were  women,  he  accumulated 
showcards  and  advertisements  which 
contained  pictures  of  infants,  and  he 
decorated  his  shehes  and  his  walls  and 
his  windows  with  them  till  his  shop 
looked  like  the  headquarters  of  a  cam- 
paign for  Better  Babies.  ]\Iany  of  the 
women  noticed  the  pictures  favorably, 
but  the  sale  of  groceries  was  not  in- 
creased. And  he  knew  why.  He  saw 
that  he  had  begun  to  use  his  theory  be- 
fore he  had  perfected  it.  "  It's  all  right," 
he  told  Julie,  mysteriously.  "  Don't  you 
worry  about  anything.  I'm  on  the  right 
track.  I  haven't  told  you  what  I've 
been  doing,  but  I've  got  an  idea  as  big 
as  Darwin's.  Don't  you  worry.  I'm 
going  to  stand  this  village  on  its  head 
before  I'm  through." 
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Yet  on  the 
lole   Cane's 
eoccupation 
th  scientific 
ought     was 
•oving  bad 
r     business, 
is  mind  was 
)t  on  the  dol- 
r,    and    the 
inds    of   his 
)mpetitors 
ere.   He  had 
►urts    of    in- 
3  r  e  s  t ,    in 
hich  he  tried 
•   apply    his 
inclusions 
^ncerning 
le  nature  of 
an    to    the 
roblems  of 
ade,  but  his 
Durts  were 
aly   spurts, 
rief   and   in- 
^rmittent ; 
hereas  his 
vals,  seeking 
icurity   in   a 
ank  balance 
ither  than  in 
n   under- 
tanding   of 
he    laws     of 
ife,  gained 
rade,  saved 
loney,  and 
nproved  and 
lade  more  at- 
ractive  their 
hops. 

It  had  been  two  years  after  the  first 
elephone  came  to  Findellen  before  Cane 
nstalled  one.  He  took  no  part  in  poli- 
ics  and  benefited  by  none  of  the  local 
)olitical  patronage — such  as  supplying 
,Toceries  to  the  insane  asylum  near 
^indellen.  He  belonged  to  none  of  the 
raternal  orders  which  might  have 
)rought  him  customers.  He  had  quite 
ost  touch  with  the  congregation  of  old 


ON  THE 


HILL   ABOVE    FINDELLEN 

Daniel  Sowers'  church.  The  radial 
trolley  lines  had  begun  to  carry  cus- 
tomers from  Findellen  to  the  larger 
towns.  With  the  general  use  of  the  tele- 
phone, so  many  housekeepers  did  their 
shopping  over  the  wire  that  Cane  had  to 
set  up  a  delivery  service;  but  he  bought 
a  lame  horse,  purchased  a  second-hand 
wagon,  and  hired  as  his  driver  a  rheu- 
matic old  negro  who  needed  work;  and 
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he  was  cheated  on  the  horse  and  wagon 
and  betrayed  by  his  own  compassion  in 
the  matter  of  the  driver.  During  the 
winter  months,  when  the  negro  bound 
his  feet  in  gunny  sacks  and  wrapped 
himself  in  dirty  horse-blankets,  he 
looked  like  black  death  driving  a  bone 
wagon,  and  customers  were  ashamed  to 
have  him  stop  at  their  doors.  It  be- 
came chiefly  the  poorer  people  who 
dealt  with  Cane — because  he  gave  them 
credit  when  no  one  else  would — and  he 
might  easily  have  declined  into  insol- 
vency if  it  had  not  been  that  Mrs.  Cane, 
like  many  other  religious  people,  needed 
the  security  of  money  in  the  bank  as 
well  as  the  assurance  of  salvation.  She 
scrimped  and  saved,  and  vetoed  his 
attempts  to  buy  unnecessary  stock  for 
his  shelves,  and  took  the  money  from 
the  till  before  he  could  get  it,  and  wrung 
the  last  reluctant  dollar  out  of  the 
outstanding  accounts. 


XXII 

While  he  was  busy  with  his  theoretical 
explorations  into  the  nature  of  man, 
Julie  was  engaged  in  some  experiential 
studies  of  the  same  mystery  as  it  showed 
in  Alan  Birdsall;  and  she  was  the  more 
baffled.  Knowing  nothing  of  Alan's 
relations  with  his  mother,  she  had  not 
even  a  clue  to  what  her  father  would 
have  called  the  condition  of  his  instinct 
of  affection.  She  could  make  nothing 
sensible  of  the  way  in  which  he  behaved. 

He  had  begun  to  devote  himself  to 
Alice  Carey — particularly  when  Alice 
and  Julie  were  together — and  to  slight 
Julie  with  an  appearance  of  unconcealed 
dislike;  but  when  the  fat  boy,  Phil 
Mondell,  adding  himself  to  the  trio,  took 
Julie  as  his  partner,  Alan  was  furious. 
His  fury  was  silent  until  Phil  walked 
home  with  her  from  school.  Then  it 
burst  out  in  what  threatened  to  be  a 
public  fight  on  the  Center  street  bridge 
where  Alan,  following  them  along  the 
river  road,  overtook  and  stopped  them. 

Rage  made  him  incoherent,  but  his 
grievance  seemed  to  be  that  Phil,  as  his 
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friend,  was  insulting  him  by  payir,j 
these  attentions  to  a  person  who  w< 
peculiarly  unpleasant  to  him.  "You'i 
not  going  to  get  away  with  it,"  1: 
threatened  her.  "I  know  what  you'i 
up  to,  but  you're  not  going  to  do  it. 
he  keeps  on  I'll  punch  his  face.  I 
throw  him  in  the  river. '-> 

Phil,    perspiring    fluently — it    was 
warm    June    day — kept    protesting 
"What's  the  matter  with  you.^    I  ain' 
doing  anything  to  you?" 

Alan  ignored  him  except  by  impl 
cation.     "You  keep  away  from  him 
he  ordered  her,  "or  I'll  just  about  ki 
him.     That's  what  I'll  do.    You  go  o: 
home.    Go  on." 

She  looked  at  Phil.  He  was  helpless 
He  could  only  rub  his  moist  palms  dow; 
the  sides  of  his  coat  and  complain 
"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  Th 
creases  under  his  eyes  were  wet,  but  sh 
could  not  be  sure  whether  it  was  witl 
heat  or  tears. 

She  left  them.  And  when  she  turnec 
at  the  bend  of  the  street  to  look  back 
Alan,  with  his  fists  in  his  pockets,  wa 
still  glaring  after  her,  and  the  mortifiec 
Phil  was  still  feebly  protesting  bu 
afraid  to  follow  her. 

Next  morning,  at  the  bridge  where  she' 
had  parted  from  him,  she  found  Phi 
waiting  to  accompany  her  to  school 
Evidently  he  had  not  been  able  tc 
pass  that  scene  of  his  shame  withoul 
some  support  from  her;  he  had  needec 
to  reassure  himself — by  convincing  hei 
— that  he  had  not  been  absurdly  bullied 
and  cowed.  And  he  might  have  looked 
pathetic  in  his  hangdog  air  of  miserable 
self-defense  if  he  had  not  been  so  fat 
His  clothes  were  tight  on  his  round  back,i 
round  arms,  round  legs.  His  straw  hat 
was  round  above  a  round  face.  He 
suffered  altogether  from  the  inevitable 
tragedy  of  rotundity — that  it  makesj 
pathos  ridiculous. 

"What's  the  matter  with  him?"  he 
said.  "  I  don't  want  to  fight  him.  They 
won't  let  me — up  home.  If  they  know 
I've  been  fighting  they  lick  me.  I  don't 
mind  that.    Maw,  she  don't  hurt  much. 
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it  I  don't  want  to  worry  her.    Besides, 
ain't  nice  to  fight.     People  oughtn't 
fight.     They  ought  to  love  one  an- 
ler. 

She  knew  that  he  was  repeating  what 
p  elders  had  told  him,  and  she  thought 
over  solemnly,  with  the  respect  which 
u  should  pay  to  the  opinions  of  your 
jlers.  But  it  seemed  to  her  that  these 
lers  ought  to  talk  to  Alan,  not  to  Phil. 
Alan  insisted  on  fighting  it  was  useless 
convince  Phil  that  he  should  not. 
She  did  not  know  what  to  say,  so  she 
pt  silent. 

"What's  the  matter  with  him?  "  he  in- 
;ted.     "I  couldn't  make  out  what  he 
ought  you'd  done  to  him." 
"He's  mad  because  I  said  his  name 
IS  Birdseed." 
Well,   he  called  you  *  Sugar  Cane' 

"St. 

She  had  nothing  to  say  to  that. 
"Besides,  supposin'  he  is  mad  with 
m.  That's'no  reason  why  anybody  else 
.n't  speak  to  you,  is  it?" 
She  shook  her  head.  They  had  turned 
to  the  river  road,  and  at  the  far  end  of 
5  vista  they  could  see  the  trees  which 
laded  the  Birdsall,  Carey,  and  Perrin 
ites.  Phil  slowed  his  pace  to  a  crawl. 
He  doesn't  hare  to  have  anything  to 
D  with  you  unless  he  wants  to,  but  I 
bn't  see  what  that's  got  to  do  with  me, 
D  you.'' 

'No." 

*I  don't  want  to  fight  him.  I  could 
ck  him  if  I  wanted  to.  I'm  bigger'n  he 
But  I  don't  ivant  to.  I  don't  know 
hat's  the  matter  with  him." 

He  gloomed  along  beside  her,  his  head 
own,  watching  the  distance  anxiously 
nder  his  eyebrows. 

"It's  all  right  for  him.  I  s'pose  his 
lother  don't  make  so  much  trouble  for 
im.  But  it  ain't  nice  to  fight  anyway. 
lh'  I  don't  want  to  fight  him.  I  Hl^e 
im.  He's  all  right— unless  when  he- 
tarts  something  like  this.  I  don't  know 
That's  the  matter  with  him." 

He  stopped  suddenly.  Some  one  had 
ome  out  of  a  gate  in  the  danger  zone. 
t  was  Alice  Carey. 


He  took  a  long  breath.  "Well,"  he 
said,  his  eyes  wavering  between  Julie  and 
the  road  ahead,  "I  guess  I'll  wait  till 
I've  had  a  chance  to  talk  to  him.  I 
don't  want  to  get  him  into  trouble — with 
Miss  Perrin  or  somebody.  You  go  on 
now,  an'  I'll  tell  you  what  I  said  to  him 
when  I  see  you  again." 

She  nodded  and  went  on.  He  became 
interested  in  some  grass  at  the  foot  of 
one  of  the  roadside  elms.  He  ap- 
proached it  and  picked  up  a  twig,  which 
he  scrutinized  carefully.  Then,  in  order 
to  examine  it  more  at  leisure,  he  leaned 
his  back  against  the  tree  with  an  air  of 
being  unconscious  that  he  was  hidden 
from  anyone  who  might  come  out  of  the 
Birdsall  gate  to  see  whether  Julie  had 
arrived  unescorted.  As  soon  as  she 
passed  that  gate  Alan  appeared  and  fol- 
lowed her.  He  was  close  behind  her 
when  she  caught  up  to  Alice  Carey;  and 
he  joined  them  in  their  progress  up  the 
Perrin  path  with  a  "Hello,  Ahce,"  that 
was  affectionately  friendly  and  a  "Good 
morning"  to  Julie  that  was  polite  but 
reserved.  Alice  blushed  and  smiled. 
Julie  answered  him  only  with  a  steady 
puzzled  look  which  he  pretended  that  he 
did  not  see. 

"I've  a  birthday  next  week— Satur- 
day," he  said.  "I'll  be  fourteen.  I'm 
going  to  have  a  birthday  party  Satur- 
day afternoon.    Will  you  come?" 

"Why — why,  yes,"  Alice  stammered, 
finding  the  invitation  addressed  to  her 
alone.  She  glanced,  embarrassed,  at 
Julie.    "If  Julie,"  she  began  loyally— 

Alan  affected  not  to  notice.  "  Mother 
has  some  people  coming  from  New  York 
in  the  evening.  We're  to  have  a  dance 
— if  you  can  stay." 

"You  could  stay  with  me  all  night," 
Alice  said  to  Julie,  "couldn't  you?" 

She  answered  only,  "I  don't  know. 
I'll  have  to  ask." 

She  was  in  the  humiliating  position  of 
accepting  an  invitation  that  had  not 
been  given,  but  she  was  not  hiuniliated. 
She  knew  that  Alan  wanted  her  to  come, 
even  if  he  would  not  ask  her;  and  when 
Alice  put  an  arm  around  her,  consol- 
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ingly,  as  they  went  up  the  path  she  was 
unresponsive. 

Linked  together  in  this  way,  they  were 
both  stopped  when  he  took  Alice's  hand 
and  held  her  back  where  the  lilac  bushes 
ended  and  the  house  appeared.  She 
clung  to  Julie,  a  little  frightened.  "I 
like  you  a  lot,"  he  said,  as  intimately  as 
if  Julie  were  not  there.  "You're  won- 
derful." 

"Oh,  Alan!"  She  tried  to  get  her 
hand  free. 

" That's  all  right,"  he  said  loftily.  "  I 
want  her  to  know.  You  go  round  so 
much  together,  I  don't  want  her  to 
think  I'm  after  her'' 

"Oh,  Alan!''  She  thought  him  hor- 
ribly cruel.  She  broke  away  from  him 
and  Julie,  ran  up  the  path,  and  dashed 
into  the  schoolroom  breathless. 

Julie  followed  slowly  and  Alan  came 
with  her,  smiling  his  nervous  little  smile. 
"She's  wonderful,"  he  said.  "I'm  mad 
about  her." 

Julie  had  nothing  to  say — then  or 
later.  When  Alice  murmured,  ashamed 
of  him,  "He's  not  nice  to  act  like  that," 
she  replied,  "Oh,  well,"  and  opened  her 
book.  She  could  not  be  sure  that  Alan 
was  paying  Alice  such  devoted  attention 
in  order  to  annoy  her.  And  she  could 
not  be  sure  that  it  was  because  of 
jealousy  that  Alan  would  not  let  Phil 
Mondell  go  with  her.  It  was  easier  for 
her  to  let  them  believe  that  he  hated  her 
and  persecuted  her.  It  flattered  some- 
thing in  her  to  have  them  misunder- 
stand— as  she  had  been  flattered  to  have 
Miss  Perrin  mistake  her  name  on  her 
first  day  in  school.  She  did  try,  one 
morning,  to  talk  of  the  matter  to  Phil, 
but  her  voice  would  not  come ;  her  throat, 
her  vocal  chords,  seemed  independently 
unwilling  to  utter  the  words;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  whenever  she  tried  to 
give  her  confidence  in  any  situation  she 
was  opposed  by  this  physical  resistance. 
It  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  her 
temperament. 

She  had  another.  She  was  not 
ashamed  of  Phil  for  his  cowardice,  and 
she  did  not  like  him  any  the  less  for  it. 


She  accepted  it  as  quite  natural  that  h 
should  hide  behind  a  tree  to  meet  he 
and  leave  her  on  the  way  to  school  be 
fore  Alan  could  see  them  together,  anc 
be  afraid  to  speak  to  her  when  Alan  was 
about.  He  brought  her  furtive  gifts  ol 
candy,  shamefacedly,  and  she  said  noth- 
ing of  them  to  anyone,  but  it  was  not 
for  shame.  She  was  no  more  ashamed 
of  him  than  she  had  been  of  her  fathei 
when  he  brought  her  candy  and  saidj 
"Don't  tell  your  mother."  She  smiled 
on  Phil  with  a  real  friendliness  when 
x\lan  was  not  there. 

With  Alice  she  was  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion, because  Alice  was  afraid  of  her  ec-j 
centric  young  admirer  and  afraid  to  hi 
alone  with  him;  she  clung  to  Julie  with 
an  affectionate  timidity  whenever  Alan 
sought  her  out;  and  since  he  never 
sought  her  except  when  Julie  was  with 
her,  Julie  had  to  play  a  role  of  silent  sub- 
mission to  whatever  insults  he  had  tOi 
offer  her  over  Alice's  shoulder.  She  ac- 
cepted them  with  an  appearance  of  in 
sensitive  composure.  If  he  compli 
mented  Alice,  as  a  born  New  Yorker,  on 
being  different  from  "these  village  girls," 
she  listened  blankly.  If  he  struck  at  her 
silence  by  remarking  that  a  city  girl 
always  knew  how  to  talk,  she  seemed 
to  give  him  a  large-eyed  thouglitful  at- 
tention. She  did  not  respond  to  the 
consoling  pressure  of  Alice's  hand  in  hers 
when  Alan  was  with  them,  nor  did  she 
make  any  reply  to  Alice's  indignation  on 
her  behalf  when  they  were  alone.  He 
brought  Alice  flowers  from  his  mother's 
garden,  and  Julie  did  not  refuse  to  ac- 
cept some  of  them  at  second  hand; 
when  he  told  x\lice,  arrogantly,  that  they 
were  for  herself  alone,  Julie  calmly  gave 
them  back.  The  only  sign  she  showed 
of  discomfort  in  the  situation  was  this: 
she  did  not,  as  often  as  before,  stop  to 
play  croquet  on  the  Carey  lawn  on  her 
way  home;  she  excused  herself  to  Alice 
— who  excused  herself  to  Alan — and 
went  to  find  Phil  Mondell  waiting  for 
her  behind  an  elm  tree  down  the  river 
road. 

This  was  the  state  of  their  sentimental 
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ourney  when  they  arrived  at  the  after- 
loon  of  Alan's  birthday  party.    And  at 
ffirst  it  seemed  that  there  might  be  a 
I  holiday   truce   between   them,   because 
iJAlan,  sensible  of  his  duties  as  a  host, 
fjtried  to  be  as  pleasant  to  Julie  as  to  all 
the  others;  but  Phil,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Mrs.  Birdsall  and  the  other  duen- 
nas of  the  day,  showed  an  open  prefer- 
ence for  Julie,  and  Julie  frankly  smiled 
on  him,  and  Alan  resented  it. 

She  had  on  her 'first  real  party  dress — 
made  under  Martha  Perrin's  loving 
supervision — and  she  carried  it  with  a 
striking  air  of  self-reliant  young  dignity. 
She  had  a  little  white  rose  in  her  red 
hair.  She  had  begun  to  learn  how  to  use 
her  smile.  She  moved  through  the 
childish  shrill  merriment  of  their  noisiest 
games  witli  an  unconscious  absorption 
and  a  sort  of  stately  delight  that  made 
her  different  from  all  the  others.    Phil, 


a  dazzled  devotee,  seemed  to  see  no  one 
but  her;  and  Alice  hung  about  her  like 
a  maid-in-waiting;  and  Mrs.  Birdsall 
watched  her  and  made  admiring  com- 
ments on  her  to  the  other  mothers  and 
to  Alan;  and  Alan  rapidly  developed 
into  a  suppressed  and  mannered  maniac. 

He  tried  to  slight  her,  and  she  did  not 
notice  it.  He  singled  her  out  for  atten- 
tions, and  she  accepted  them  as  placidly. 
He  attempted  to  intimidate  Phil,  and 
Phil  grinned  and  got  away  from  him. 
He  made  a  determined  set  at  Alice  and 
suddenly  sickened  of  it.  He  struggled 
for  two  hours  with  the  conflicting  emo- 
tions of  Romeo,  Othello,  and  Hamlet. 
And  finally  he  became  altogether  im- 
possible. 

"Don't  be  a  little  fool,"  his  mother 
scolded  him,  aside,  when  he  refused  to 
play  a  kissing  game  or  to  let  the  others 
play  it — secretly  because  he  would  not 
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kiss  Julie  himself  and  would  not  let  any- 
one else.  "  You're  behaving  like  a  perfect 
boor." 

''I'm  not,"  he  sulked.  "I  don't  like 
kissing  games.  They're  silly.  Besides, 
I'm  not  going  to  play  kissing  games 
with  herr' 

"Her?     Who.^" 

"That  Cane  girl." 

She  opened  her  eyes  very  wide.  "Are 
you  losing  your  mind,  or  have  you  never 
had  one?  She's  worth  all  the  rest  of 
these  brats  put  together.  You're  dis- 
gusting." And  going  to  Julie,  she  put 
her  arm  around  her  and  led  her  to  the 
center  of  the  room.  "Now,"  she  said, 
"we're  going  to  play  forfeits,  and  Julia's 
to  be  the  judge;  and  she'll  kiss  anyone 
w4io  wins;  or,  if  it's  a  girl,  then  she'll 
choose  a  partner  for  her." 

And  with  that  Alan  ran  upstairs  and 
locked  himself  in  his  room. 

The  game  went  on  better  for  his  ab- 
sence. None  of  the  children  missed  him 
and  not  even  his  mother  followed  him 
to  coax  him  back.  When  it  came  time  to 
sit  down  to  the  table  she  sent  a  servant 
to  call  him,  and  he  returned  pale  but 
apparently  in  his  riglit  mind.  He  took 
the  head  of  the  board,  and  did  the 
honors  "like  a  little  gentleman,"  and 
pulled  his  Christmas  crackers  with  Ann 
Bainbridge  on  his  left — a  big  wet-nosed 
blonde  girl  with  reddened  eyelids — and 
when  Julie  found  the  ring  in  her  slice 
of  the  birthday  cake  (by  virtue  of  his 
mother's  connivance)  he  put  the  ring  on 
her  finger  and  kissed  her  gallantly. 

His  mother  was  proud  of  him.  While 
she  was  playing  the  piano  for  the  dance 
which  was  to  end  the  children's  part  of 
the  day  she  watched  him  admiringly 
and  thought  that  he  danced  well,  par- 
ticularly with  Alice  Carey.  And  Alice's 
father  agreed  with  her.  He  had  arrived 
to  say  that  his  wife  might  not  be  able  to 
come  to  the  party,  but  that  he  would 
certainly  be  there  himself;  and  having 
delivered  that  message,  he  remained, 
leaning  on  the  piano  beside  her,  watch- 
ing with  her,  and  joining  in  her  enthusi- 
asm for  Alice  and  Alan.      "Thev  not 
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only  make  a  handsome  couple,"  he  as 
sured  her;  "they  set  a  handsome  prece 
dent  for  their  parents." 

She  laughed  at  him.  "Your  compli 
ments  are  so  legal  they  make  me  thinly 
of  the  divorce  court." 

It  was  Carey  wdio  proposed  that  the 
children  finish  with  a  Virginia  reel,  which 
he  led  off  with  Mrs.  Birdsall  while  one 
of  the  other  women  took  the  piano.  And 
he  acted  rather  as  if  he  were  the  man  of 
the  house  when  the  children  said  their 
good-byes — standing  on  the  veranda 
with  Mrs.  Birdsall  and  assisting  her  to 
find  places  in  the  carriages  for  those  who 
would  otherwise  have  had  to  walk. 

By  the  time  the  affair  was  over  Alan 
was  hating  him  with  a  murderous  venom.! 
The  guests  from  New  York  had  begun  to 
arrive  for  the  week-end,  and  Carey  was 
helping  to  receive  them.  He  insisted  on 
mixing  a  special  cocktail  for  them,  ac- 
cording to  a  recipe  of  his  own,  and  with 
the  second  round  of  it,  he  was  calling 
Mrs.  Birdsall  "Virginia." 

"Well,  children,"  he  announced,  "it's 
time  you  were  in  your  beds,"  and  he 
included  Alan  in  that  proprietary  speech. 

"Alan  w^U  take  them  home,"  his 
mother  said,  and  she  tried  to  draw  him 
to  her,  to  whisper  that  he  was  her  darling 
and  that  she  w^as  proud  of  him.  He 
evaded  her  and  w^ent  out  on  the  lawn 
to  wait  for  the  girls  in  the  gathering 
darkness.  He  wanted  revenge — any  sort 
of  revenge — for  the  day's  humiliations. 
He  had  a  mad  idea  of  going  to  Mrs. 
Carey  and  saying,  "You'd  better  send 
for  your  husband.  He's  making  a  fool 
of  himself."  Lacking  the  nerve  to  do 
that,  he  caught  Alice  back  as  they  went 
through  the  hedge,  and  kissed  her  be- 
cause he  knew  her  father  would  not  have 
permitted  it.  And  a  moment  later  he 
let  Alice  go  ahead  and  caught  Julie,  and 
muttered  in  her  ear,  "  I  hate  her.  I  hate 
them  all.    I  hate  them  all  but  you." 

He  succeeded  only  in  frightening 
Alice  so  that  she  ran  up  the  steps  into 
the  house  without  saying  good-night  to 
him,  and  Julie  followed  in  her  usual 
silence.     He  turned  .back  home,   frus- 
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ated.  One  of  Carey's  flower  beds  lay 
his  path,  and  he  reheved  his  feeUngs 
mewhat  by  trampUng  down  a  clump 
irises.  A  few  steps  farther  on  he  took 
it  his  jack-knife  and  slashed  the  smooth 
irk  of  an  ornamental  cherry  tree  like 
young  Jack  the  Ripper.  A  red  moon 
as  rising.  With  his  cap  down  over  his 
^es  and  the  open  knife  in  his  fist,  he 
ulked  back  toward  his  home,  behind 
16  bushes,  till  he  came  to  a  window 
here  he  could  see  Carey  talking  to  his 
lother;  and  there  he  performed  a  mur- 
lerous  pantomine  of  hacking  and  stall- 
ing. They  crossed  toward  the  piano, 
ut  of  his  sight,  and  he  hurried  to  the 
ack  door,  and  ran  up  the  back  stairs 
0  his  room,  to  lock  himself  in  and  cover 
is  ears  with  his  pillow  before  the  music 
ould  reach  him. 

XXIII 

It  was  not  long  afterward  that  Carey, 
t  Mrs.  Birdsall's  insistence,  pretended 
o  go  home  in  order  to  find  out  whether 
»r  not  his  wife  was  now  well  enough 
o  join  the  dinner  party.  He  knew,  of 
ourse,  that  she  would  not  come;  she 
lad  said  so  after  a  scene  in  which  she 
iccused  him  of  flirting  with  "that 
fvoman";  but  he  could  not  very  well  ex- 
plain this  to  Mrs.  Birdsall.  He  had  said 
:hat  Mrs.  Carey  was  threatened  with 
k  headache — which  was  true  enough, 
since  she  invariably  had  a  headache 
after  one  of  their  quarrels — and  he  in- 
tended to  return,  after  a  decent  inter- 
val, and  report  that  the  headache  was 
worse. 

He  sauntered  across  the  Birdsall 
lawn  in  the  moonlight,  with  his  hands  in 
his  coat  pockets,  enjoying  his  cigar  and 
his  thoughts.  You  had  to  ignore  that 
sort  of  thing  in  a  woman.  And,  after 
all,  it  was  flattering.  If  he  had  been 
married  to  Mrs.  B,  the  shoe  might  have 
been  on  the  other  foot.    He  was  lucky. 

The  moonlight  was  so  bright  that  he 
had  to  go  through  the  hedge  into  his 
own  property  so  as  to  be  out  of  sight  of 
the  Birdsall  windows;  and,  standing  in 
the  shadow  of  a  tree  on  his  side  lawn,  he 


looked  at  the  upper  windows  of  his  own 
house  to  be  sure  that  no  one  was  watch- 
ing him  there.  He  saw  distinctly  a  dark 
figure  climb  in  the  window  of  the 
children's  playroom  and  disappear. 

He  threw  away  his  cigar  and  hurried 
into  the  house  to  get  his  revolver. 

He  was  not  greatly  alarmed.  As  a 
lawyer  who  had  defended  criminals,  he 
had  a  natural  contempt  for  them;  and 
with  his  weapon  in  his  hand,  he  walked 
quickly  and  quietly  to  the  playroom. 
He  blew  out  the  hall  lamp  outside  the 
door — so  that  he  might  not  have  a  light 
behind  him  as  he  entered — and  then  he 
turned  the  knob  noiselessly  and  walked 
in.  The  room  was  empty  in  the  suffu- 
sion of  dim  moonlight  that  shone  in  the 
western  windows.  He  heard  low  excited 
voices  in  the  bedroom,  but  they  were 
children's  voices.  He  put  his  revolver  in 
his  pocket  and  crossed  to  the  bedroom 
door. 

The  moment  he  appeared  there  the 
shielded  night-light  by  the  doorway 
shone  on  him.  There  was  a  gasp  and 
then  silence.  He  turned  the  lamp 
round  to  throw  light  on  the  bed.  Alan 
stood  up  to  confront  him.  Alice  had 
hidden  under  the  bedclothes.  Julie, 
partly  out  of  bed  on  the  far  side,  sat 
staring  at  him. 

"WeU,  young  man,"  he  said,  "what 
does  thu'  mean.^" 

It  might  have  been  a  good  tone  to  use 
to  a  witness  in  court,  but  it  was  wrong 
for  Alan.  The  "young  man"  promoted 
him  to  an  equality  of  insolence.  He 
answered,  contemptuously,  "What  do 
you  think  it  means. ^" 

It  meant  only  that  Alan,  alone  and 
jealous  in  his  room,  had  needed  revenge 
and  consolation;  he  had  sought  out 
Julie — in  order  to  make  her  say  again 
that  she  liked  him  "a  lot"— and  he  had 
included  Alice  in  his  visit  because  he 
knew  that  her  father  would  be  horrified 
if  he  heard  of  it.  Naturally,  he  did  not 
explain.  He  saw  that  Carey  was  reading 
some  alarming  adult  meaning  into  the 
circumstances,  and  he  was  fiercely  satis- 
fied to  have  it  so. 
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Carey  took  the  lamp  and  approached 
with  it.    *'  What  are  you  doing  here?  " 

He  had  the  advantage  of  being  in  the 
darkness  while  the  light  shone  full  on 
Alan's  pale,  excited  sneer.  But  Alan, 
unable  to  see  his  face,  retorted  all  the 
more  boldly,  "What  are  you  doing  over 
theref' 

"Over  where?" 

"  You  know  as  well  as  I  do.  You  keep 
away  from  my  house  and  I'll  keep  away 
from  here."  H 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  meaning 
of  that,  to  Carey's  mind;  and  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  degree  of  lunatical 
emotion  that  jerked  the  muscles  of  the 
boy's  mouth.  Carey  turned  the  light 
on  the  bed.  Alice  was  still  hidden  under 
the  bedclothes,  but  the  counterpane 
showed  where  Alan  had  been  sitting 
beside  her. 

Julie  said  hoarsely,  "He  came  to  see 
mer 

"I  didn't!"  Alan  cried.  "I  came  to 
see  her.  I've  been  here  before.  And  I'll 
be  here  again — if  you  don't  keep  away 
from  my  house.  You  can't  come  it  over 
me,  I  guess." 

Carey  changed  the  night-light  to  his 
other  hand.  "You  have  a  sweet  pre- 
cocious young  mind,"  he  said.  "How 
old  are  you?" 

"Never  you  mind  how  old  I  am," 
Alan  exulted.  "I'm  old  enough  to  see 
through  you." 

Carey  w^ent  back  to  the  table  and  put 
down  the  light,  which  was  shaking  in 
his  hand.  "Now  get  out  of  here.  Get 
out  the  way  you  came.  And  if  I  ever 
catch  you  so  much  as  speaking  to  either 
of  these  children  again,  I'll  break  every 
rotten  bone  in  your  body." 

"Yes,  you  will,"  Alan  answered,  re- 
treating to  the  nearest  window.  "  You'll 
do  a  lot,  you  will.  You  try  getting  fresh 
with  me  and  I'll  make  things  so  hot  for 
you  you'll  wish  you'd  minded  your  own 
business."  He  had  gone  so  weak  in  the 
knees  that  he  could  hardly  get  his  legs 
over  the  sill.  "You,"  he  wept,  "you 
can't  scare  me.  You  bib-big  bub- 
bully." 


He  slipped  and  sat  down  on  the  slantjla^? 
ing  roof  of  the  veranda,  unable  to  gc 
any  farther.     Carey  closed  the  windo\^l 
and  came  back  to  the  bed. 

"Alice,"  he  asked,  "how  long  has  thisj|feli' 
been  going  on?" 

The  child,  cowering  under  the  bed 
clothes,  was  afraid  to  answer;  and  whenUseefflf 
he  tried  to  uncover  her  she  squirmed  over 
to  Julie,  for  protection,   like  a  .panic-i 
stricken  animal. 

"He  came  to  speak  to  me,"  Julie  said. 

He  ignored  her.  "My  dear  girl,"  he 
said  to  Alice,  trying  to  take  her  in  hisfc 
arms,  "I'm  not  going  to  punish  you.  Itf^ ' 
was  all  just  a  boy's  nonsense.    I'm  not    ^ 
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angry. 

His  voice  was  false.  She  clung  to! 
Julie,  burying  her  face. 

"  When  was  he  here  before?  " 

She  shook  her  head,  beginning  to  sob. 

"Was  he  ever  here  before?" 

"N-no." 

"Has  he — has  he  been  kissing  you?" 

Her  silence  admitted  it. 

"How  often?" 

"Once." 

"To-night?" 

"Ye-yes." 

"Well,  that  isn't  very  serious,  is  it?" 
he  said.  "He's  just  a  foolish  boy,  with 
all  sorts  of  silly  notions  in  his  head. 
Now  we'll  say  no  more  about  it.  We'll 
say  nothing  to  your  mother  or  anybody 
else.  I'll  see  that  he  doesn't  worry  you 
any  more.  And  you  go  to  sleep  and  for- 
get all  about  it." 

He  patted  her  reassuringly  and  went 
back  to  the  window.  Alan  had  disap- 
peared. 

He  turned  to  Julie,  who  was  w^atching 
him  in  silence.  "This,"  he  said,  "might 
be  very  serious  for  the  boy  if  it  were 
known.  We  had  better  agree  to  say  no- 
thing to  anyone.    Do  you  understand?  " 

She  nodded. 

"Are  there  any  more  boys  of  his  sort 
at  the  school?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Very  well,"  he  said.  "I'll  see  that 
he  doesn't  annoy  either  of  you  again. 
Now  go  to  sleep,  both  of  you."    He  re- 
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jrranged    the   lamp    by    the    doorway. 
Good-night." 

Neither  of  them  repHed. 

He  went  downstairs  to  his  study  to 
^>ti||ght  a  cigar  and  consider  the  case  in  all 
s  aspects  before   he  returned  to  the 
Jirdsall's,  and  when  he  arrived  there  he 
leemed  only  a  little  worried  because  he 
liad  to  report  that  his  wife  was  ill  and 
lie  ought  not  to  leave  her.    "  Naturally," 
le  said,  '*she  doesn't  like  to  be  left  alone. 
'11  come  back  later,  if  I  may."    And  at 
he  doorway,  making  his  smiling  apolo- 
gies to  Mrs.  Birdsall,  he  said,  under  his 
/oice,  "Come  outside  a  moment." 
j    She  went  out  to  the  veranda  with  him. 
3ne  of  the  women  slid  her  eyes  round  to 
the  other  with  a  significant  quick  glance. 
The  other,  catching  it,  looked  demurely 
at  the  floor.     The  men  pretended  that 
they  had  noticed  nothing,  but  all  were 
aware  that  something  was  wrong — par- 
ticularly when   Mrs.   Birdsall,   in   high 
fcolor,  came  in  from  the  veranda  again 
■and  ran  upstairs  without  speaking  to 
them. 

A  dining-room  maid  looked  in  for  her 
— obviously  to  announce  that  dinner  was 
served.  *'Mrs.  Birdsall  is  upstairs," 
they  told  her. 

They  were  waiting  silently  round  the 
fireplace  when  Mrs.  Birdsall  came  down 
to  the  balcony -landing  that  overlooked 
the  room,  and  gasped,  "I'm  so  sorry. 
My  boy's  ill.  I'm  so  sorry.  It's  not 
serious.  It's  just  nausea.  He'll  be  all 
right.  Go  in  to  dinner,  please.  I'll  join 
you.     Later." 

She  disappeared,  in  tragic  haste,  be- 
fore they  found  voice  to  condole  with 
her,  and  then  suddenly  they  all  began 
to  talk  distracted  platitudes — children 
were  such  a  care;  his  birthday  party 
had  been  too  much  for  him;  a  delicate 
boy,  he  never  looked  strong — in  a  decent 
human  effort  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
they  had  seen  in  her  face  something  dis- 
astrous which  her  words  had  tried  to 
hide  from  them. 


They  had  finished  the  birthday  dinner 
without  her  and  they  were  playing  cards 
in  a  subdued  silence  when  she  returned, 
smiling  bravely,  to  assure  them  that  he 
was  better.  "It  was  just  the  excitement. 
And  the  heat.  I'll  have  to  take  him 
away — to  the  mountains.  Tell  me,  can't 
you  recommend  a  nice  quiet  resort  some- 
where— not  society — where  we  can  just 
rough  it  and  be  by  ourselves.?" 

They  recommended  a  number  of 
places,  trying  not  to  look  directly  at  her, 
because  her  eyelids  were  swollen. 

Carey  did  not  come  back,  and  she 
made  the  mistake  of  not  mentioning  him 
or  appearing  to  expect  him.  Naturally, 
they  supposed  that  the  boy's  illness  was 
a  subterfuge — that  she  was  running 
away  from  a  scandal. 

"I  hope  Virginia  hasn't  come  a  crop- 
per," one  of  the  women  said,  hopefully, 
in  the  privacy  of  her  bedroom.  "I've 
always  been  sure  she  would." 

They  were  sure  that  she  had  when  they 
found,  next  morning,  that  she  had  been 
up  before  them,  packing  her  trunks. 
"I'm  going  right  away  for  the  summer," 
she  said.  "I'm  paying  off  all  the  inside 
servants.  John  and  the  gardener  can 
look  after  the  place.  If  Alan's  well 
enough  to  travel  we'll  go  as  soon  as  I  can 
buy  the  tickets.  Oh,  yes,  he's  doing 
wonderfully.  His  fever's  gone.  He's 
sleeping  now — or  I'd  have  you  say  good- 
by  to  him." 

As  soon  as  they  had  departed  for  their 
train  she  sent  the  gardener  to  Miss  Per- 
rin's  to  say  that,  Alan  having  fallen  ill, 
the  doctor  had  ordered  him  away  for  a 
holiday.  And  when  Phil  Mondell  came 
after  school  next  day  to  ask  for  Alan, 
the  veranda  was  bare  of  furniture;  the 
blinds  were  down;  the  gardener,  in 
answer  to  the  doorbell,  came  round 
from  the  kitchen  entrance  to  explain 
that  the  family  had  gone  away  for  the 
summer;  and  Phil  ran,  at  the  top  speed 
of  relief  and  eagerness,  to  overtake  Julie 
and  tell  her  the  news. 


(To  be  continued) 
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DURING  all  the  last  two  thirds  of 
the  eighteenth  century  Horace 
Walpole  held  a  mirror  to  the  faults  and 
follies  and  fascinations  of  the  great 
world.  He  devoted  his  time  mainly  to 
keeping  the  mirror  bright,  polished,  and 
gleaming,  and  to  enjoying  mirror  and 
reflection  both. 

Few  human  beings  ever  had  better  op- 
portunities for  living  such  a  life.  Born 
in  1717,  he  stepped  almost  at  once  into 
the  atmosphere  of  kings  and  courts.  His 
father  was  a  favorite  and  popular  prime 
minister  and  a  most  curious  and  striking 
figure.  He  was  a  rough  English  squire 
wlio  hunted  foxes,  told  dirty  stories, 
laughed,  and,  by  judicious  political  cor- 
ruption, governed  England  wisely  and 
peacefully  for  twenty  years.  The  son 
took  little  direct  part  in  politics,  had  no 
taste  for  them,  or  indeed  for  any  active 
intervention  in  the  world's  affairs.  But 
he  moved  daily  and  always  among  the 
most  prominent  people,  knew  them  not 
only  in  their  state  garments  and  cere- 
monial manners,  but  in  all  their  fireside 
and  bed-chamber  littleness.  Royal 
dukes  were  trifles  to  him ;  his  niece  mar- 
ried one.  Peers  were  as  familiar  and  as 
indifferent  as  other  folks.  When  he  was 
over  seventy  and  tottering  toward  the 
grave,  he  became  a  peer  himself.  Authors 
and  artists  courted  and  flattered  him. 
Great  scholars  corresponded  with  him; 
and  he  corresponded  with  them  and  with 
everybody,  and  made  his  letters,  next  to 
Voltaire's,  the  most  remarkable  epitome 
of  a  historical  epoch  that  has  ever  come 
down  to  us. 

Not  that  there  was  any  profound 
philosophical  consideration  in  Walpole's 
view  of  things.  He  made  plenty  of  re- 
flections, but  they  did  not  go  very  deep. 


Nor  had  he  the  passionate  ardor  with 
which  Saint-Simon  probed  human  souls. 
But  all  that  the  most  quick  and  vivid 
curiosit3^  watching  from  the  most  fav- 
orable angle,  can  do  to  portray  the  huge 
spectacle  of  the  world  Horace  Walpole 
has  certainly  done. 

The  great  events  which  stirred  the 
eighteenth  century  can  all  be  studied  in 
his  pages,  at  least  in  their  English  and 
in  their  superficial  aspects.  The  Rebel- 
lion of  1745 — that  last  desperate  effort 
of  the  Stuarts — came  close  home  to  him, 
and  he  shows  most  clearly  the  attitude 
of  a  loyal  and  somewhat  terrified  ad- 
herent of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  The 
vicissitudes  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  are 
indicated  in  the  midst  of  London  gossip 
and  the  daily  doings  of  the  crowd.  The 
long-drawn  agony  of  the  American 
struggle  appears  in  all  its  length,  and  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  Walpole's  sympathy 
was  often  with  the  colonists.  Finally, 
the  lurid  shadow  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion hangs  over  the  closing  volumes,  and 
here,  with  the  conservatism  natural  to 
age,  Walpole's  hopes  and  fears  were  for 
the  members  of  his  own  class  and  the 
old  order  of  civilization,  which  seemed 
to  him,  as  to  so  many  others,  utterly 
imperiled  by  the  wild  Gallic  frenzy. 

Not  one  of  the  prominent  actors  in  all 
these  tumultuous  doings  fails  to  make 
his  figure  on  Walpole's  wide  and  varie- 
gated stage.  The  show  personages  are 
there,  the  popes  and  emperors,  the  kings 
and  queens  and  princes.  They  are  all 
handled  gaily  and  with  precious  little  re- 
spect, as  by  one  who  knew  their  himian 
foibles  too  well.  The  writer's  nearness 
to  royalty  is  insinuated,  thougli  slighted : 
"How  strange  are  the  accidents  of  life! 
At  ten  years  old  I  had  set  my  heart  on 
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jelng  George  I,  and  ...  I  was  carried 
y  the  late  Lady  Chesterfield  to  kiss  his 
and  .  .  .  and  now,  fifty  years  after- 

ard,  one  of  his  great-grandsons  and  one 
f  his  great-granddaughters  are  my 
reat-nephew  and  niece."  But  royalty 
J  a  petty  thing,  not  only  in  the  English 
rcorges,  but  in  the  Louis  of  France  and 
he  rhyming,  fighting  Fredericks  of 
*russia,  and  in  that  curious,  murderous, 
echerous,  fiendishly  clever  Tzarina 
Catherine,  who  ruled  a  vast  acreage  be- 
yond the  confines  of  the  civilized  world. 

Then  there  are  tlie  statesmen,  who 
Inove  these  royal  puppets,  at  any  rate 
n  civilized  England,  statesmen  who  live 
;o  serve  their  country,  when  they  hap- 
ben  to  be  our  own  relatives,  or  mainly 
:o  serve  their  own  ambition,  when  they 
lappen  to  be  our  relatives'  enemies. 
They  are  far  more  interesting  than  the 
(3uppets;  yet  even  they  have  too  often 
wily  tongues  and  oily  hands.  And  Wal- 
pole  paints  them  at  full  length,  every 
one.  There  is  his  own  father,  and  the 
son's  energy  and  ingenuity  in  his  father's 
defense  are  always  commendable  and 
usually  dignified.  There  is  the  great 
Pitt,  later  the  great  Chatham.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  see  how  Walpole's  personal 
grudge  checks  and  colors  his  laudation 
of  the  mighty  minister.  Yet  through  the 
grudge,  the  energy,  the  large  ambition, 
the  passionate  earnestness,  the  unfailing 
genius,  are  always  to  be  seen.  And  there 
is  Fox,  all  gifts  and  no  stability.  And 
there  is  Rockingham,  with  little  more 
stability  and  no  gifts.  And  there  is 
North,  that  strangely  winning  yet  fatal 
spirit,  so  auspicious  to  America,  so  dis- 
astrous to  England,  whom  Walpole  gib- 
bets, perhaps  justly,  as  "a  bad  minister 
and  a  selfish  man,  who  had  abilities 
enough  to  have  made  a  very  different 
I  figure." 

Beside  the  great  and  serious  states- 
men there  are  the  freaks  and  oddities 
who  diversify  solemn  moments  with 
whim  and  antic.  A  detached  spectator, 
like  Walpole,  naturally  takes  great  de- 
light in  these,  and  his  picturesque  ac- 
count of  them  compels  the  reader  to 


share  his  amusement.     The  wayward 
and  fantastic  figures  dance  across  the 
stage,  those  of  greater  note  and  impor- 
tance, like  the  witty  and  brilliant  Charles 
Townshend,  or  the  social  Selwyn,  with 
his  strangely  mortuary  tastes,  and  those 
less   familiar  but   often  more  piquant, 
like  Scrope  or  the  Duchess  of  Kingston. 
Most  singular,  most  clownish  of  all,  at 
least  in  Walpole's  presentation  of  him, 
is  the  ever-reappearing  Duke  of  New- 
castle, with  his  extravagant  silliness,  his 
inevitable  gesture  of  colossal  ineptitude. 
Take  him  crying,  capering,  cowering  at 
the  solemn  ceremony  of  the  interment  of 
George  the  Second  in  1 760.    "  This  grave 
scene  was  fully  contrasted  by  the  bur- 
lesque Duke  of  Newcastle.    He  fell  into 
a  fit  of  crying  the  moment  he  came  into 
the  chapel,  and  flung  himself  back  in  a 
stall,  the  Archbishop  hovering  over  him 
with  a  smelling-bottle — but  in  two  min- 
utes his  curiosity  got  the  better  of  his 
hypocrisy,  and  he  ran  about  the  chapel 
with  his  glass  to  spy  who  was  or  was  not 
there,  spying  with  one  hand,  and  mop- 
ping his  eyes  with  t'other.     Then  re- 
turned the  fear  of  catching  cold,  and  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  sinking 
with  heat,  felt  himself  weighed  down, 
and  turning  round,  found  it  was  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  standing  upon  his 
train  to  avoid  the  chill  of  the  marble." 
Such  scenes,  with  or  without  conspic- 
uous   historical    figures,    are    scattered 
everywhere  through  Walpole's  pages,  and 
prove  what  theatrical  delight  he  took 
in  the  vast,  disordered  show  to  which  he 
had  such  intimate  access.    There  are  the 
elaborate  trials  and  executions  of  the 
rebel  Stuart  lords  in  the  beginning,  there 
are  the  Gordon  riots  in  the  middle,  there 
is    the    superbly    picturesque    trial    of 
Warren  Hastings  at  the  end.     And  all 
between   there   are   vivid   incidents   of 
every  kind :  a  public  wedding  or  a  public 
hanging,  a  hot  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  perhaps  an  earthquake,  which 
jars  the  observer  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  world,  but  cannot  prevent  his  get- 
ting amusement  out  of  it  afterward,  and 
recording  odd  occurrences  and  clever 
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speeches.  So,  from  the  eager,  hurried 
jumble  of  his  crowded  days  and  nights 
the  man  drew  an  ever-renewed  satisfac- 
tion for  his  insatiable  curiosity,  and  com- 
mented on  it  with  a  certain  breadth,  if 
not  depth,  of  historical  generalization: 
"  If  I  have  tired  you  by  this  long  narra- 
tive," he  writes  of  one  singular  incident, 
"you  feel  differently  from  me.  The 
man,  the  manners  of  the  country,  the 
justice  of  so  great  and  curious  a  nation, 
all  to  me  seem  striking,  and  must,  I  be- 
lieve, do  more  so  to  you,  who  have  been 
absent  long  enough  to  read  of  your  own 
country  as  history." 

With  the  historical  personages  and 
events,  there  were  the  authors  and  the 
artists.  Walpole,  indeed,  had  little  to 
do  directly  with  any  Bohemian  society. 
Actual  Grub  Street  would  have  offended 
his  delicate  taste  and  aristocratic  cor- 
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rectness.  But  constant  whiffs  of  thatj  \0- 
slovenly,  unhandsome  world  came  be-j  leir^ 
twixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility,  and  even  0 
while  he  held  his  lordly  nose,  he  wasi  ija^ 
careful  to  set  them  down.  Lady  Maryl  \\0 
Wortley,  to  be  sure,  was  an  aristocrat  tile.' 
as  well  as  a  writer ;  but  she  was  dirty  as  lit. 
any  Bohemian,  and  Walpole,  who  dis-,  0 
liked  her,  noted  her  dirt  as  well  as  her  jciety 
cleverness.  Doctor  Johnson  was  noti  0 
strictly  Bohemian,  but  he  certainly  in-  ji  0 
habited  Grub  Street,  and  worse  still,  he  lone) 
was  a  Tory,  therefore  not  likely  to  get  it 
Walpole's  good  word :  "  Prejudice,  and  \  |a(fi 
bigotry,  and  pride,  and  presumption,  i  ia^ 
and  arrogance,  and  pedantry  are  the  ^^v 
hags  that  brew  his  ink,  though  wages  \  ^i 
alone  supply  him  with  paper."  Actors  lecai 
and  singers  and  painters  also  find  their 
place,  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Siddons  and 
Sir  Joshua  and  many  another;  for 
London,  after  all,  was  a 
small  town,  and  there 
was  not  a  corner  in  it 
that  Walpole's  eager  hu- 
man instinct  could  not 
penetrate. 

Yet,  undoubtedly,  he 
was  most  at  home  in  the 
polished,  courtly  social 
world  into  which  he  was 
born;  and  its  sayings 
and  doings,  its  passions, 
its  scandals,  its  diver- 
sions, its  laughter,  form 
the  background  against 
which  his  painting  of 
larger  things  and  people 
necessarily  stands  out. 
The  love  affairs  of  all 
these  idle  men  and 
women  charmed  him, 
their  marrying  and  giv- 
ing in  marriage,  their 
running  about  after 
pretty  faces  and  mighty 
fortunes,  then  squander- 
ing the  fortunes  and 
crowding  the  forgotten, 
old,  worn,  pretty  faces 
into  the  gutter.  What 
a  part  the  two  beautiful 
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innings   play   for   him,   with 

eir  wooers  and  their  triumphs 

d  their  mishaps  and  their  fad- 

y  away!    Then  there  are  the 

Versions    of    all    this    noisy, 

tile,  vanishing  mob.    There  is 

list,   which  comes   in  like  a 

nia  and  takes  possession  of 

ciety,    charming    dukes    and 

!) wagers  and  brides  and  bullies 

it    of    their    sleep    and    their 

oney  and  their  wit,  if  they  ever 

id  any.    There  are  the  public 

[aces  of  entertainment,  Vaux- 

n\\  and  Ranelagh,  where  every- 

dy   goes   because   everybody 

se  goes,  and  comes  away  bored 

3cause    everybody    else    was 

lere.    And  over  all  the  medley 

honeyed    social    dainties    is 

crinkled   a   sauce   of   piquant 

necdotes,    invented,    or    bor- 

)wed,    or    begged,    or    stolen, 

Dmetimes    trivial,     sometimes 

irty,  but  almost  always  amus- 

ig  and   often   worth    carrying 

[way. 

,  Only  it  is  the  gay  world,  the  wealthy 
i^orld,  the  happy,  or  should  be  happy 
i^orld,  that  makes  the  substance  of  all 
his.  The  vast  foundation  of  common 
luman  labor  and  privation  and  suffer- 
ng  is  singularly  absent.  When  particu- 
ar  cases  of  misery  were  called  to  his 
lotice  Walpole  could,  no  doubt,  be  sym- 
pathetic enough.  But  the  herd,  the  mil- 
ion,  the  grubbers  below  Grub  Street,  as 
ndividuals,  were  left  out  of  his  pages 
Decause  they  were  left  out  of  his  thoughts, 
rhey  existed  because  God  had  made  a 
:jueer  world.  Probably  they  served 
:heir  purpose.  Even,  if  you  reflected 
ipon  it,  their  lot  was  desperately  piti- 
ible,  and  you  wished  something  might 
De  done  for  them.  Meantime,  you 
thanked  God  you  were  not  born  one  of 
them,  and  forgot  them,  till  the  French 
Revolution  most  indecently  forced  them 
upon  your  attention,  and  they  became 
a  horror. 

So,  the  conclusion  was  that  the  way 
to  treat  existence  was  to  dissipate  your 
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worthless  self  in  the  swift,  shifting,  flash- 
ing, distracting  pageant  of  life  and  death. 
You  might  not  get  happiness  out  of  it: 
*'  I  have  a  million  of  times  repented  re- 
turning to  England,  where  I  never  was 
happy,  nor  expect  to  be."  You  might 
feel  that  your  appetite  for  excitement 
and  diversion  was  so  endless  that  even 
that  wild  world  could  not  fill  it:  "I  who 
love  to  ride  the  whirlwind  cannot  record 
the  yawns  of  such  an  age."  Yet  yawn- 
ing in  company  was  better  than  yawn- 
ing alone,  and  to  see  and  to  hear  and  to 
tell  some  new.  thing  was  all  that  could 
make  you  quite  sure  that  you  were  out 
of  the  grave. 

As  to  the  material  side,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  Walpole  was  al- 
ways luxuriously  provided  for.  His 
health,  also,  though  not  robust,  was  at 
least  such  as  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  life. 
As  to  the  finer  spiritual  sides  and 
needs,  Walpole  certainly  recognized 
them   and   in   his   way   endeavored   to 
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satisfy  them.  When  he  wrote,  at  a  period 
considerably  past  middle  age:  "I  have 
a  more  manly  resolution,  which  is  to 
mend  myself  as  much  as  I  can,  and  not 
let  my  age  be  as  absurd  as  my  youth. 
I  want  to  respect  myself,  the  person  in 
the  world  whose  approbation  I  desire 
most,"  he  was  unquestionably  sincere. 
At  the  same  time  his  natural  drift  was 
toward  the  surface  of  things,  and  his 
natural  instinct  was  to  play  with  the 
deeper  thoughts  and  passions,  to  shuffle 
them  off  and  forget  them.  In  other 
words,  he  was  all  his  life  essentially  and 
in  the  highest  degree  a  dilettante,  that 
is,  a  person  who  somehow  takes  great 
matters  in  their  petty  aspects  because 
he  is  incapable  of  taking  them  in  any 
other  way,  even  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world.  He  looked  like  a  dilettante, 
little,  finical,  airy,  insubstantial;  and  to 
the  day  of  his  death  he  was  one.  The 
saving  virtue  in  it  all  was  that  he  appre- 
ciated his  own  dilettantism  and  did  not 
insist  that  he  was  more  serious  or  more 
lofty  than  he  really  was. 

So  you  may  follow  Walpole's  dilet- 
tantism through  everything.  No  one 
will  deny  that  he  was  a  dilettante  states- 
man. His  father's  influence  and  position 
took  him  into  Parliament.  He  attended 
regularly  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
sometimes  spoke.  But  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  affected  the  destinies  of  England, 
nor  was  he  desirous  to  do  so.  His  own 
summary  of  his  political  life  cannot  be 
improved:  "I  go  to  balls,  and  to  the 
House  of  Commons — to  look  on;  and 
you  will  believe  me  when  I  tell  you,  that 
I  really  think  the  former  the  more  seri- 
ous occupation  of  the  two." 

He  was  a  dilettante  author.  His  novel. 
The  Castle  of  Otranto,  set  a  fashion  of 
mystery  stories;  but  it  is  pasteboard, 
like  his  own  castle  and  like  himself.  His 
one  tragedy  was  rather  horrible  than 
tragic.  His  verses  were  trifles,  and  were 
meant  to  be  nothing  more.  His  mem- 
oirs are  curious,  perhaps  in  parts  vera- 
cious, yet  certainly  not  profound.  But 
in  authorship,  as  in  other  things,  he 
made  no  claims,  and  while  he  would  have 
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disliked  to  have  others  say  what  he  said 
of  himself,  his  modesty  must  be  counted 
to  his  credit,  even  if  it  were  not  abso 
lutely  sincere.  Underneath,  there  was 
always  the  obscure  feeling  that  authorsij^l 
belonged  in  that  horrible  Grub  Street,^' 
and  never,  never  would  ^he  take  up  his 
abode  in  such  a  region,  or  have  posterity! 
imagine  that  he  did.  But  what  he  could 
write  were  letters,  and  he  knew  it,  and 
was  proud  of  it.  To  be  sure,  they  are 
literary  and  conscious  letters,  do  not 
bare  soul  to  the  extent  to  which  Lamb's 
do,  or  Flaubert's,  or  Voltaire's;  but 
then  there  was  little  soul  to  bare,  and 
what  there  was  was  hardly  worth  bar- 
ing. At  showing  off  the  great,  motley, 
glittering  surface  of  the  world,  who 
could  beat  him.^  So,  when  he  was  eight- 
een years  old,  an  age  when  surely  most 
men  are  not  preserving  their  correspond- 
ence, he  writes  anxiously,  "You  have 
made  me  a  very  unreasonable  request, 
which  I  will  answer  with  another  as  ex- 
traordinary: you  desire  I  would  burn 
your  letters;  I  desire  you  would  keep 
mine."  For  a  dilettante  author  that 
was  beginning  young. 

The  same  spirit  affects  all  Walpole's 
dealings  with  art  and  artistic  matters. 
He  himself  did  not  paint,  but  he  was  a 
wide  and  curious  connoisseur.  His 
father  was  a  great  collector  of  pictures, 
and  there  are  moments  when  something 
like  actual  passion  seems  to  flicker 
through  Horace's  own  collecting,  as 
when  he  writes  of  a  work  of  Domeni- 
chino,  "I  think  I  would  live  upon  a 
flitch  of  bacon  and  a  bottle  of  ink, 
rather  than  not  spare  the  money  to  buy 
it  myself."  Then  we  read,  *'I  forgot 
that  I  was  outbid  for  Oliver  Cromwell's 
nightcap,"  and  we  see  what  it  all  means 
or  does  not  mean. 

In  rural  surroundings  and  charms 
Walpole's  interest  was  much  less  in- 
tense and  sincere  than  in  the  fine  arts. 
He  liked  what  his  century  called  "a 
noble  prospect,"  especially  if  it  had  a 
temple  in  it  or  a  rustic  bridge  or  grotto, 
with  a  few  naked  nymphs  squatting 
about  in  verdant  umbrage.    He  liked  a 
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seudo-pastoral       back- 
ound     to     a     j)seudo- 

astoral  festivity.  But  of 

olitary   rambles   in   the 

elds    and    woods,    with 

irds    and    flowers    and 

houghts,  there  is  not  a 

race    in    all    his    fifteen 

olumes  of  letters.      "1 

late    the    country,'*    he 

ays    frankly.       It    was 

limply    a    place    to    get 

way  from  the  city  and 

het   your   appetite   for 
^oing  back  again. 

With  this  idea  of  the 
bountry  in  mind,  he  made 

limself  the  toy  castle  of 
!>t  ra  wberry  1 1  i  1 1 ,  near 
enough  to  London  to  get 
all  the  gossip  and  far 
enough  to  get  a  quiet 
nap  if  you  needed  it.  All 
Wal{)ole's  dilettantism 
was  poured  out  on  this 
dainty  little  residence. 
There  were  bits  of  Gothic 
and  bits  of  classic, 
stained  glass  and  cathe- 
dral monuments,  altars 
and  fragmentary  god- 
desses and  curiosities 
like  Cromweirs  nightcap  thrown  in 
for  good  measure.  Royalties  and  peer- 
esses and  foreign  beauties  came  to  see  it, 
and  the  owner  showed  them  about  with 
his  apologetic  compliment  and  witty 
embroidery,  and  cuddled  and  petted  his 
dilettante  delight  in  it  all,  and  then 
wrote  to  ]\Iann  what  a  bore  it  was,  and 
generally  enjoyed  himself  to  the  fullest 
extent . 

As  it  was  an  amusement  to  cultivate 
the  arts  with  the  distinguished  ease  of 
a  gentleman  of  quality,  so  it  was  divert- 
ing to  patronize  authors  and  artists. 
And  \Yalpole's  real  kindness  must  not 
be  forgotten  here.  He  liked  to  help  and 
did  help.  If  there  was  some  carelessness 
and  more  misunderstanding  in  his  treat- 
ment of  Chatterton,  it  was  certainly  not 
intentional.    And  he  did  not  overrate  the 
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position  and  the  value  of  a  Msecenas. 
Yet  the  glory  of  printing  Gray's  Odes  at 
Strawberry  was  worth  having.  It  was 
pleasant  to  be  appealed  to  for  a  sub- 
scription and  to  give  it,  pleasant  to  be 
asked  to  speak  a  good  word  for  a  strug- 
gling playwright.  One  did  these  things, 
and  they  much  increased  one's  sense  of 
being  far,  far  above  that  odious  Grub 
Street. 

It  was  pleasant  to  make  light  of  schol- 
arship, also,  and  infinitely  easier  than 
to  acquire  it.  Walpole  delighted  to  write 
dilettante  books  about  history,  and  he 
collected  curious  anecdotes  and  bits  of 
gossip  often  illustrative  and  of  perma- 
nent value.  The  reputation  of  being  a 
learned  man  was  the  very  last  which 
appealed  to  this  butterfly-flitter  about 
the  bright  blossoms  of  the  world.     It 
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would  be  worse  even  than  Grub  Street: 
"Gray  says  (very  justly)  that  learning 
never  should  be  encouraged,  it  only 
draws  out  fools  from  their  obscurity;  and 
you  know  I  have  always  thought  a 
running  footman  as  meritorious  a  being 
as  a  learned  man." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  this  to  be 
said  for  the  intellectual  attitude  of  the 
dilettante:  it  is  compatible  with  inde- 
pendence, with  forming  one's  own  judg- 
ment, such  as  it  is,  without  regard  to  the 
pedantry  of  professors  or  the  dogmatism 
of  the  academic  mind.  Why  should  a 
gentleman  praise  a  poem  or  a  picture 
because  he  is  told  to?  These  things  are 
made  for  him,  not  he  for  them.  If  they 
please  him,  well  and  good;  if  not,  who 
cares  what  they  are?  Thus  Walpole 
often  has  an  interesting  and  stimulating 
freshness  of  judgment,  where  a  deeper 
thinker  might  be  stuck  fast  in  a  rut.  If 
Virgil  bores  him  he  says  so,  and  even 
those  whom  Virgil  does  not  bore  may 
be  grateful  to  him. 

Something  of  the  same  advantage  at- 
tends the  dilettante  in  matters  of  ab- 
stract thinking  on  religion  and  politics. 
It  would  be  preposterous  to  consider 
Wal pole's  ideas  on  such  subjects  as  of 
serious  importance.  He  would  have 
been  the  first  to  smile  at  such  a  thing 
himself.  He  had  a  sort  of  set  of  fixed 
opinions,  when  you  delved  down  to 
them,  or  rather  captured  them;  for  they 
fluttered  high  rather  than  were  hidden 
deep.  He  wrote  Madame  Du  Deffand, 
with  solemnity,  "I  believe  firmly  in  a 
God,  all  powerful,  all  just,  abounding  in 
love  and  pity."  In  politics  he  considered 
himself  a  moderate,  enlightened  liberal, 
believed  in  government  for  the  people 
of  course,  by  the  intelligent  class  to 
which  he  himself  belonged,  mocked  at 
kings  and  divine  right  and  aristocratic 
privilege  till  it  was  seriously  threatened. 
He  liked  to  quote,  if  he  did  not  originate 
the  saying,  "This  world  is  a  comedy  to 
those  who  think,  a  tragedy  to  those  who 
feel."  He  did  not  wish  the  game  of 
thinking,  as  he  knew  it,  to  be  turned  into 
tragic  feeling  by  those  who  would  infuse 


passion  and  bitterness  and  cruelty  into : 
the  things  of  men  or  the  things  of  God. 

Walpole 's  dilettantism  is  less  obvious  i 
in  social  concerns  than  elsewhere,  be- 1 
cause  the  whole  social  world  in  which 
he  moved  was  chiefly  governed  by  a  dil- 
ettante spirit.  It  was  not  a  world  o! 
real  affection  or  sympathy,  or  even  of  a 
profound  human  interest,  but  simply*^ 
curiosity  and  gossip  and  the  haunting, 
unappeasable  desire  to  escape  from  one- 
self. Dancing  gave  place  to  cards,  and 
cards  to  love-making,  and  love-making  : 
to  scandal,  the  whole  seasoned  with  a 
perpetual  chatter,  spiced  at  times  with 
wit,  often  clouded  and  clogged  with  il- 
limitable boredom.  And  Walpole  danced 
and  chattered  through  it  all,  from  eight 
to  eighty.  And  he  enjoyed  it  as  much 
as  anyone  could,  being  apparently  built 
by  nature  for  that  sort  of  thing.  Some- 
times even  he  yawns  behind  his  hand, 
sometimes  the  noise  and  clatter  grow  so 
repellent  that  he  mistakes  himself  for  a 
misanthrope  and  really  announces  a  w'lsr 
to  withdraw  altogether.  "I  am  so  far 
from  growing  used  to  mankind  by  living 
amongst  them,  that  my  natural  ferocity 
and  wildness  does  but  every  day  grow 
worse.  They  tire  me,  they  fatigue  me; 
I  fling  open  the  windows,  and  fancy  I 
want  air;  and  when  I  get  by  myself,  I 
undress  myself,  and  seem  to  have  had 
people  in  my  pockets,  in  my  plaits,  and 
on  my  shoulders!" 

He  was  young  when  he  wrote  this,  but 
it  represented  a  mere  passing  mood  or 
fancy.  He  returned  to  the  throng,  he 
could  not  keep  away  from  it.  Old  age, 
of  course,  meant  a  decent  assumption  of 
repose,  gave  an  excuse  for  doing  nothing 
that  you  did  not  wish  to  do.  But  people, 
and  the  gay  world,  and  the  dilettante 
enjoyment  of  them  were  his  life,  and  al- 
ways continued  to  be  so.  "  I  have  been 
out  three  times,  and  to-day  have  made 
five-and-twenty  visits,  and  was  let  in  at 
six;  and,  though  a  little  fatigued,  am 
still  able,  you  see,  to  finish  my  letter." 
Not  a  bad  record  for  a  man  of  seventy- 
three. 

Walpole's  dilettantism  is  less  manifest 
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v'here  his  affections  are  concerned  than 
imywhere  else.    It  is  impossible  to  deny 
lim  a  certain  large  kindliness  and  human 
ensibility.     This  appears,   at  least  in 
vv^ords  as  regards  the  more  general  as- 
:>ects  of  suffering:   "I  welcome  pain;  for 
t  gives  me  sensibility,  and  punishes  my 
ride.    Donatello  loses  his  grace  when  I 
fleet  on  the  million  of  my  fellow  crea- 
ures  that  have  no  one  happiness,  no  one 
comfort."     Such  reflections  should  be 
redited,  even  when  they  do  not  color  a 
ife,  or  give  rise  to  much  accordant  deed. 
Also,  Walpole  loved  his  friends,  so  far 
s  he  was  capable  of  it,  and  he  himself 
ad  a  fair  opinion  of  his  capacity.    His 
other's   memory  he  adored,   and   we 
Ihave  seen  that  he  was  always  loyal  to 
that  of  his  father.    The  rest  of  his  family 
were  not  very  much  to  him.    But  for  the 
two  Manns,  for  Montague,  for  Chute, 
for  Selwyn,  he  cherished  a  tenderness 
wliich  even  occasionally  was  realized  in 
self-sacrificing  action.     For  his  cousin, 
Henry  Seymour  Conw^ay,  he  had  a  pe- 
culiar affection  and  an  admiration  per- 
haps   not    quite    so    preposterous    as 
Macaulay  deemed  it.    Yet,  after  all,  his 


own  understanding  of  his  own  nature 
peeps  out  even  in  the  warmest  utterance 
of  this  special  regard:  "If  I  ever  felt 
much  for  anything  (which  I  know  may 
be  questioned),  it  was  certainly  for  my 
mother.  I  look  on  you  as  my  nearest 
relation  by  her,  and  I  think  I  can  never 
do  enough  to  show  my  gratitude  and  af- 
fection to  her." 

One  would  not  expect  from  a  tem- 
perament like  Walpole's  any  great  dis- 
play of  love  in  the  more  erotic  sense. 
Such  love  is  liable  to  aflflict  all  tempers 
and  at  all  seasons,  even  where  one  looks 
for  it  least;  but  one  could  hardly  be 
more  surprised  at  it  anywhere  than  here. 
There  is  certainly  very  little  trace  of  love 
affairs  in  Walpole's  correspondence.  He 
was  intimate  with  hosts  of  women, 
laughed  with  them,  gossiped  with  them, 
analyzed  their  foibles,  and  on  occasion 
commended  their  merits.  But  even 
when  he  was  twenty-four  he  preferred 
crockery:  "For  virtu,  I  have  a  little  to 
entertain  you:  it  is  my  sole  pleasure — 
I  am  neither  young  enough  nor  old 
enough  to  be  in  love."    As  to  marriage. 
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the  following  passage  does  not  display 
what  can  be  called  enthusiasm:  *'I  own, 
I  cannot  much  felicitate  anybody  that 
marries  for  love.  It  is  bad  enough  to 
marry;  but  to  marry  where  one  loves, 
ten  times  worse.  It  is  so  charming  at 
first,  that  the  decay  of  inclination  ren- 
ders it  infinitely  more  disagreeable 
afterward." 

Yet  when  this  gay,  superficial,  unlov- 
ing, unloved  life  had  extended  to  fifty 
years  there  came  into  it  the  strange,  vol- 
canic tenderness  of  that  blind  old  French 
woman  of  seventy,  Madame  Du  Deffand. 
This  lady  was  the  opposite  of  Walpole 
in  nearly  every  element  of  character. 
She  was  cynical  and  bitter  where  he  was 
flippant  and  diverted.  She  found  every- 
thing false,  and  far  worse,  hollow  where 
he  found  everything  amusing.  In  her 
youth  she  had  lived  in  a  blind  whirl  of 
dissipation  under  the  Orleans  regency,  a 
whirl  which  made  Walpole's  lively  sur- 
roundings seem  like  soberness.  Yet  it  is 
doubtful  whether  in  the  gayest  madness 
of  it  all  she  found  amusement  or  even  ob- 
livion. She  had  princes  to  make  love  to 
her,  poets  to  sing  for  her,  great  wits  to 
laugh  with  her.  In  her  age  she  was 
blind,  and  though  certainly  not  de- 
serted, by  no  means  the  prominent 
figure  she  was  in  her  youth.  Yet  it  does 
not  appear  that  her  dissatisfaction  and 
disgust  with  life  were  a  matter  of  circum- 
stances at  all :  they  sprang  rather  from 
some  deeper  source  within  herself. 

At  any  rate,  disgust  there  was,  vast, 
enduring,  and  almost  suffocating.  Lov- 
ers were  false,  friends  were  indifferent, 
life  meant  nothing  and  led  nowhere. 
Worse  even  than  the  hatef ulness  was  the 
tediousness  and  emptiness  of  it.  Of  all 
people  who  have  ever  lived,  Madame 
Du  Deffand  seems  to  have  suffered 
most  from  ennui ;  at  any  rate,  no  one  has 
described  it  so  elaborately,  and,  it  must 
be  said,  so  interestingly.  The  long  af- 
flicting days  and  longer  nights  seemed 
to  cover  her  with  a  pall  and  smother  her. 
Could  one  express  negation  more  ef- 
fectively than  thus?  "I  hear  nothings, 
I   speak  nothings,   I   take   interest   in 


nothing,  and  from  nothing  to  nothing  I 
fare  onward  to  the  moment  close  at  hand 
when  I  shall  become  nothing." 

Yet  when  you  delve  under  the  surface- 
veil  of  cynicism  and  indifference  to  the 
deepest  depths  of  this  woman's  soul,  you 
find  a  singular  nobility,  a  strange,  haunt- 
ing, searching,  yearning  tenderness.  Like 
so  many  passionate  pessimists,  she  was 
but  an  idealist  upside  down,  one  who 
asked  so  much  of  life,  made  so  many 
lofty  demands  upon  it,  that  nothing  in 
this  mixed  and  troubled  world  could  ever 
satisfy  her.  She  went  patiently,  ob- 
scurely seeking  for  something,  and  be- 
cause the  something  could  not  be  found, 
the  sun  lost  its  luster  and  the  stars  their 
charm.  Here  she  tells  the  story,  as  she 
does  so  often:  "I  do  not  know  why  I 
was  fated  to  grow  old:  apparently  it  is 
so  that  there  might  be  an  individual  who 
had  known  all  the  miseries  of  every  age : 
I  know  well  what  was  needed  to  make 
them  all  delightful,  but  it  is  what  I  have 
never  found." 

It  was  love  she  wanted,  some  one  to 
be  devoted  to  her  unselfishly,  some  one 
still  more  to  whom  she  could  pour  out 
the  rich  treasures  of  her  passionate 
woman's  heart.  Hear  her  tell  it  herself: 
"Everyone  loves  in  his  own  way:  I  have 
only  one  way  of  loving,  infinitely  or  not 
at  all."  Yet  always  beside  the  throb- 
bing heart  was  the  cold,  questioning, 
mistrusting  intellect.  The  final  word  of 
her  whole  life  sums  it  up.  She  said  to 
her  secretary  Wiart,  when  he  wept  as 
she  was  dictating  her  last  letter  to  Wal- 
pole, "You  love  me  then?"  And  who 
shall  say  whether  she  had  loved  most 
or  doubted  most? 

So  at  seventy  she  fell  in  love  with 
Horace  Walpole,  the  fluttering,  the 
mocking,  finical,  critical  Horace  Wal- 
pole. Was  there  ever  a  more  singular 
freak  of  Eros?  And  how  did  Walpole 
take  it?  On  the  whole,  not  so  badly. 
He  was  a  vain  creature,  an  intensely  so- 
cial creature,  and  like  all  such,  he  feared 
ridicule  above  all  things.  What  would 
the  mocking  wits  in  Paris  and  London 
say  to  this  sentimental,  Platonic  infatu- 
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ition  of  an  old  woman  for  his  gay,  irre- 
ponsible,  loveless  maturity?  So  he 
ried  all  he  could  to  restrain  her  ardors, 
aughed  at  her  a  little,  petted  her  a  little, 
ympathized  when  it  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary. Yet,  with  it  all,  he  was  fond 
)f  Madame  Du  DefFand,  speaks  of  her 
vith  tenderness  unusual  for  him,  and 
evidently  felt  obscurely  that  in  his  frivo- 
ous  and  artificial  life  such  a  blaze  of  real 
)assion  was  too  rare  and  }>recious  a  thing 
o  be  altogether  rejected  or  neglected. 

But  what  she  felt  about  him  is  a  far 
nore  interesting  study.  Her  judgment 
)f  him  is  profoundly  curious,  for  she  was 
)ne  of  the  most  acute  observers  of  the 
;oul  that  ever  lived,  where  her  own  pas- 
ions  were  not  concerned.  When  she 
ead  him  calmly  she  saw  his  weaknesses 
md  noted  tliem.  His  vanity  as  to  his 
letters?  Howcliildish  it  is: 
*  Nothing  is  more  annoy- 
ng  than  your  eternal  ex- 
uses  about  the  insipid- 
ity of  your  letters.  Why 
hould  they  be  insipid? 
Can  the  letters  of  a 
riend  be  so?  "  (Ridicule? 
Why  fear  it?  Why  bother 
about  it?  Be  yourself,  be 
sincere,  and  let  the  ridi- 
cule go :)  '*  You  fear  mor- 
tally being  found  fault 
with,  and  above  all,  be- 
ing ridiculous."  Yet,  in 
spite  of  these  rare  mo- 
ments of  insight,  gener- 
ally she  sees  him  with 
the  coloring,  magnifying 
glasses  of  her  devoted 
affection,  and  he  appears 
to  her  a  superior  being. 
Horace  W' alpole !  Fancy ! 

I  She  admires  his  gift  of 

j  contentment.  She  praises 

1  his  common  sense,  his  in- 
sight,  his  knowledge  of 

I  the    world,    his    knowl- 

I  edge  of  himself.  She 
compares  him  to  Henri 
Quatre,  which  would 
seem      to      be      start- 


ling enough.  Then  she  goes  farther 
still,  and  compares  him  to  God,  to  be 
sure  with  a  slight  touch  of  sarcasm: 
"You  have  a  thousand  points  of  re- 
semblance to  the  Divinity,  but  par- 
ticularly that  with  both  one  never  knows 
whether  one  is  worthy  to  be  loved  or 
hated."  It  will  probably  be  admitted 
that  anyone  who  could  make  a  deity 
out  of  Horace  Walpole  must  be  very  far 
gone.  What  would  Gray  have  thought 
of  it? 

The  poor  lady  was  far  gone.  No 
schoolgirl  of  sixteen  could  have  cher- 
ished an  infatuation  more  complete.  She 
asks  his  advice,  wants  him  to  guide  and 
counsel  her  out  of  his  exhaustless  wisdom 
and  experience,  as  indeed,  for  all  her 
acuteness,  she  was  always  anxious  for 
advice  and  help.    She  is  afraid  of  offend- 
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ing  him,  of  boring  him  with  the  ardor 
and  tenderness  of  her  letters.  He  scolds 
her  and  she  resents  it,  cannot  under- 
stand his  coldness  and  indifference.  Is 
love  like  hers  such  a  cheap  commodity 
that  he  can  afford  to  throw  it  away? 
There  are  times  when  she  is  driven  to 
the  despairing  resolution  of  breaking  off 
altogether:  "You  write  me,"  she  says, 
"that  I  desire  only  to  make  slaves,  that 
I  love  only  myself,  and  that  as  you  also 
love  only  yourself,  we  can  never  agree. 
Very  well,  sir,  let  us  disagree,  and  let  us 
end  a  correspondence  which  for  you  has 
long  been  nothing  but  a  persecution." 
But  how  could  such  a  love  break  off? 
And  in  one  of  the  very  last  letters  she 
writes  before  her  death,  in  1780,  is  this 
exquisite  phrase:  "You  will  regret  me, 
because  it  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  know 
that  one  has  been  loved." 

So  the  dilettante  was  profoundly  and 
strangely  worshiped.  Then,  as  the  years 
slipped  by  and  Time's  whirligig  brought 
in  his  customary  revenges,  the  dilet- 
tante came  to  worship  in  his  turn. 
When  he  himself  was  seventy  years  old, 
as  Madame  Du  Deffand  had  been  at  the 
beginning  of  her  attachment,  he  met  the 
two  Miss  Berrys,  Mary  and  Agnes. 
Immediately  his  thoughts  and  interests 
became  centered  upon  them,  as  the 
French  lady's  had  been  upon  him,  ex- 
cept that  Walpole's  affection  was  hardly 
capable  of  her  wild  ardors  and  immense 
despairs.  But  the  girls  were  charming, 
and  the  gay  old  merrymaker  of  Straw- 
berry Hill  was  completely  charmed  by 
them.  In  fact,  if  it  was  a  question  of 
ridicule,  he  was  much  more  exposed  to 
it  in  this  affair  than  in  the  earlier  one. 
Not,  it  must  be  said,  that  he  made  him- 
self really  ridiculous.  He  was  too  intel- 
ligent and  too  widely  experienced  in  the 
world  to  do  anything  that  the  world 
would  brand  as  senile,  or  even  as  quite 
undignified.  "If  you  were  really  my 
wives,  I  could  not  be  more  generally  ap- 
plied to  for  accounts  of  you ;  of  which  I 
am  proud.  I  should  be  ashamed  if,  at 
my  age,  it  were  a  ridiculous  attachment." 

But  it  all  gave  a  singular  grace  and 


color  to  the  fading  years.  Love  had  al 
ways  seemed  a  toy,  a  trifle,  like  all  the 
other  serious  interests  of  life.  It  was  no 
better  now;  but  in  its  way  it  was  ex 
quisite. 

"I  do  pique  myself  on  not  bein 
ridiculous  at  this  very  late  period  of 
my  life;  but  when  there  is  not  a  grain  of 
passion  in  my  affection  for  you  two 
...  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  your 
loss  is  heavy  to  me.  .  .  .  Adieu,  my 
dearest  friends :  it  would  be  tautolog>^  to 
subscribe  a  name  to  a  letter,  evers^  line 
of  which  would  suit  no  other  man  in  the 
world  but  the  writer."  Elsewhere  he 
signed  himself  "Horace  Fondlewives.'* 
What  would  Madame  Du  Deffand  have 
said?  And,  since  he  could  not  well 
marry  both,  it  is  said  that  he  at  least 
offered  to  marry  one,  simply  that  she 
might  have  the  benefit  of  his  late  ac- 
quired title  and  be  Countess  of  Orford 
after  him.  She  had  the  good  sense  to 
refuse.  But  is  it  not  curious  to  see  the 
great  dilettante  of  a  dilettante  century 
going  out  of  existence  with  a  dilettante 
love  affair? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  Horace  Walpole's 
spiritual  attitude.  The  spectacle  of  the 
moving  world  is  inexhaustible  in  in- 
terest and  diversion,  an  endless  comedy 
for  those  who  take  it  from  the  thinker's 
angle.  Perhaps  the  best  chance  of 
being  happy,  or  of  avoiding  unhappiness, 
is  to  lose  oneself  in  it.  Yet  it  is  a  dam- 
nable reflection  upon  life,  personal  life, 
your  life  and  my  life,  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  with  it  is  to  forget  it.  And  there 
is  something  to  be  said  also  for  living 
with  intense  personal  passion,  to  achieve 
success,  to  achieve  glory,  to  help  others, 
to  make  the  world  better.  Such  a  pas- 
sion is  full  of  disappointment  and  failure 
and  bitterness.  It  means  tired  limbs  and 
nerves  and  sleepless  nights.  Others  dis- 
regard our  efforts  and  we  ourselves  de- 
spair over  them.  Yet,  after  all,  if  we 
were  made  for  any  purpose,  it  seems  as 
if  we  were  made  to  live  really.  Persons 
of  Walpole's  type  trifle  forever  and  do 
not  live  at  all. 


A  Lady  of  Rank 

BY  BARTOLOMEO  MONTAGNA 

(Reproduced  on  the  cover  of  this  Magazine) 

B.4RT0L0ME0  MONTAGNA  was  one  of  those  accomplished 
artists  who  made  Northern  Italy  the  source  of  art  in  the  years 
about  1500.  How  the  age  grew!  "Famous"  workmen  lived  in  almost 
every  town,  every  artisan  had  his  following,  and  patrons  praised  the 
hand  of  many  a  now-forgotten  celebrity.  Over  the  countryside  weaved 
a  train  of  influences  which  caught  all  Europe  in  its  enthusiasm,  creating 
a  vir  famosus  as  easily  as  it  made  Montagna  celeberrimus  pidor  in  his 
own  city. 

Except  for  what  we  may  read  from  his  pictures,  Bartolomeo  has,  like 
so  many  others,  almost  disappeared  into  the  background  of  this  con- 
temporary life.  We  know  when  he  bought  land,  that  he  was  successful, 
admired  and  that  he  died  rather  well  off.  His  movements  from  town 
to  city  can  be  traced  broadly.  But  only  his  own  handiwork  can  tell 
us  of  his  personality.  And  one  must  turn  chiefly  to  his  larger  com- 
positions, the  best  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Italy.  London  has 
several :  the  National  Gallery  catalogues  three  by  Montagna.  All  other 
institutions  are  not  so  lucky.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
has  a  Madonna  and  Child,  a  delicately  strong  piece  of  work,  and  A 
Lady  of  Rank,  reproduced  on  the  cover  of  this  magazine.  The  por- 
trait of  the  Lady  is  unusual.  Here  the  Renaissance  glistens  like  the 
Lady's  pearls  and  rich  dress.  Her  pretty  face  wears  an  expression 
calculated  to  show  her  piety,  as  she  poses  in  a  holy  and  customary 
attitude.  Perhaps  she  takes  the  part  of  Saint  Justina  of  Padua,  who 
was  martyred  by  the  sword  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
and  became  patron  saint  of  Venice,  where  Montagna  was  popular. 
Or  she  may  be  playing  St.  Bibiana,  a  Roman  lady  who  was  scourged 
and  pierced  with  a  dagger  for  her  Christian  faith.  At  any  rate  she 
plays  to  modern  eyes  the  part  of  an  apocryphal  queen — the  ideal  of  a 
court  of  artists  who  painted  her  expressive  spirit  in  all  they  touched. 

Montagna's  chief  quality  as  "most  celebrated  painter"  is  the  skill 
with  which  he  illumines  his  work.  A  clean  sunlight  plays  thinly  over 
the  monumental  folds  of  the  drapery.  Light  appears  to  shine  from 
the  saintly  heads,  so  devout  and  yet  so  human,  as  though  the  painter's 
friends,  good  citizens  all,  had  consented  to  pose  occasionally  for  a 
St.  John  or  a  lithe-figured  St.  Sebastian.  In  the  Madonna  Bartolomeo 
saw  a  whole  gallery  of  sweet-faced  girls,  sedately  posed  in  almost 
natural  manners  and  modestly  conscious  of  their  responsibility.  His 
backgrounds  lift  one  into  the  graceful  heights  of  imaginary  temples, 
open  to  the  sky  except  for  tall  canopies  or  pierced  and  vaulted  roofs. 
It  is  the  lightness,  the  airiness,  and  brightness  of  the  Renaissance 
caught  on  the  end  of  a  sensitive,  well-trained  brush. 

Alan  Burroughs. 


THE  PERSONAL  HABITS  AND 

SAYINGS  OF  THE  EIVIPEROR 

NAPOLEON 

BY  STEPHEN  LEACOCK 

WHY  are  there  so  few  great  men? 
Perhaps  it  has  occurred  to  you, 
dear  reader,  to  wonder  why  so  few  men 
succeed  in  raising  themselves  above  the 
average  leveL^^  Or  perhaps  it  hasn't. 
Very  few  things  seem  to  occur  to  you 
anyhow.  But  if  it  did  you  would  ask 
yourself  why  cannot  we  all  raise  our- 
selves above  the  average?  The  answer 
is,  very  simply,  that  we  all  can  if  we  try. 
In  short,  anybody  who  wishes  to  take 
a  long  step  forward  in  the  success  move- 
ment should  study  the  lives  and  careers 
of  great  men.  xAnd  he  should  not  study 
them  in  the  dull  pages  of  the  college 
histories.  There,  only  a  very  partial  and 
limited  account  is  found.  He  should 
study  them  in  the  much  more  human 
and  vivid  records  supplied  in  the  adver- 
tising pages  of  the  success  magazines. 
For  example,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
Bancroft  ever  knew  that  George  Wash- 
ington was  in  the  habit  of  taking  four 
deep  breaths  just  before  eating.  If  he 
did  he  never  mentions  it.  Nor  does  he 
make  any  reference  to  the  fact  that 
Benjamin  Franklin  once  said  that  no 
perfect  breakfast  food  had  as  yet  been 
found  (that,  of  course,  was  in  his  day: 
it  has  been  found  since,  as  we  shall  see) . 
In  the  same  way  Lord  Macaulay,  a  man 
otherwise  well  informed,  does  not  seem 
to  know  that  Oliver  Cromwell  once  said 
the  secret  of  making  money  lies  in  scien- 
tific investment*.  Nor  was  Shakespeare 
aware  that  the  cloak  or  mantle  which 
Julius  Caesar  wore  on  the  day  he  over- 
came the  Nervii  and  which  he  wore  when 
he  was  stabbed  by  his  assassins  was 


undoubtedly  made  by  the  famous  Knit- 
Right  process,  now  so  widely  known. 

In  short,  as  a  result  of  the  wonder 
movement  of  success,  the  whole  of  our 
history  is  being  rewritten.     We  are  get-  ' 
ting  to  know  things  about  our  great  men  f 
which  we  never  knew  before — intimate, ' 
personal    things    that    we    never   knew 
before. 

And  of  all  the  historical  characters 
whose  careers  are  being  thus  illuminated, 
there  is  one  who  stands  out  conspicu- 
ously above  all  others — the  Emperor 
Napoleon. 

This  great  man  enjoys  in  the  success 
movement  an  eminence  over  all  others. 
It  is  the  aim  of  everybody  to  be  a  Na- 
poleon in  his  own  particular  line  of 
activity,  and  a  great  many  are  succeed- 
ing. You  can  see  their  pictures  any 
day.  There  are  at  least  thirty-seven 
Napoleons  now  doing  business.  There 
is  a  "Napoleon  of  Billiards,"  and  a 
"Napoleon  of  Water  Polo,"  and  a 
"Napoleon  of  the  Rubber  Shoe  Indus- 
try," and  there  is  also  a  man  who  is  the 
"Napoleon  of  Pants  Designers,"  and 
another  who  is  the  "Napoleon  of  the 
Ladies'  Shirtwaist  Business."  There  is 
a  dog  who  is  the  Napoleon  of  Airedale 
Terriers,  and  there  is  a  cow  w^ho  is  the 
Napoleon  of  Holstein  milk-givers. 

In  short,  it  is  becoming  a  very  im- 
portant thing  to  learn  how  to  be  a 
Napoleon. 

You  have  only  to  turn  over  the  back 
pages  of  any  of  our  greatest  journals — 
the  serious  pages  where  they  teach  people 
how  to  live  and  how  to  sell  things — to 
see  little  pictures  of  Napoleon  inserted 
everywhere.  Sometimes  there  is  just 
his  head  under  his  hat;  sometimes  a  full- 
length  picture  to  show  his  hands  clasped 
behind  his  back.    And  in  each  case  there 
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some  little  motto  which  Napoleon  said 
r  some  statement  about  his  habits. 
'rem  among  the  years  and  over  the 
wastes  of  the  South  Atlantic,  Napoleon 
5  still  teaching  us  how  to  live  and  how 
D  sell  things. 

From  these  statements  thus  printed  I 
ave  pieced  together  a  component  picture 
f  Napoleon  in  which  is  shown  those 
ttle  personal  things  which  made  him 
^hat  he  was. 

Anybody  who  wants  to  be  a  Napoleon 
as  only  to  imitate  these  things.  I  admit 
|hat  they  are  a  little  complicated.  But 
yen  Napoleon  couldn't  have  learned 
hat  all  at  once.  He  nuist  have  picked 
hem  up  bit  by  l)it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  great  Emperor 
vsis  an  early  riser.  The  hour  of  three 
n  the  morning  saw  him  in  the  saddle  or 
t  his  desk.  "  Early  rising,"  he  once  said 
vhen  talking  of  a  well-known  breakfast 
ood,  "not  only  peptonizes  the  stomach, 
)ut  with  the  aid  of  a  simple  remedy  ob- 
ained  at  all  drug  stores,  restores  tone 
md  vigor  to  the  lost  digestion." 

Napoleon  also  sat  up  late.  He  never 
ought  his  couch  till  three  in  the  morning. 
'The  later  the  hour,"  he  once  said,  in 
ef erring  to  a  new  patent  oil  lamp,  **the 
)etter  the  brain." 

It  was  the  practice  of  Napoleon  to 
?hew  his  food  twenty  minutes  before 
wallowing  it.  Eating  a  sirloin  steak 
:ook  him  all  day.  Napoleon  was  in  the 
labit  of  eating  standing  up.  He  also  ate 
ying  down.    He  could  even  sit  and  eat. 

Before  coming  to  any  great  decision 
N^apoleon  always  made  a  point  of  taking 
'our  deep  breaths  through  his  nose. 
While  talking  the  great  Emperor  habit- 
ually kept  his  mouth  firmly  shut. 

Napoleon  always  wore  wool  next  to 
his  skin.  He  once  said,  in  an  interview 
which  he  seems  to  have  given  to  a  well- 
known  firm  of  woolen  manufacturers  in 
Paterson,  New  Jersey,  "There  is  nothing 
like  wool." 

In  the  same  way  he  always  said, 
"There  is  nothing  like  a  delicious  cup 
of  Ozo  when  exhausted  from  the  pulpit 
and  the  platform." 


Napoleon  drank,  but  always  with  the 
strictest  avidity. 

Napoleon  made  little  use  of  tobacco 
except  in  the  form  of  snuff  or  cigars  or 
cut  plug. 

During  his  exile  at  St.  Helena 
Napoleon  is  reported  to  have  said,  "If 
I  had  taken  a  course  in  Personal  Lead- 
ership, I  should  not  have  landed  here." 

MY  FIGHT  WITH  THE  PURPLE- 
GILLED  BONZA 

BY  PERCY  WAXMAN 

AS  every  lover  of  the  gentle  art 
l\  knows,  the  Purple-Gilled  Bonza, 
{Fulniinata  Prehensilis)  is  one  of  the 
gamest  fighting  fish  ever  taken  in  Amer- 
ican waters.  For  years  it  has  been  my 
ambition  to  conquer  one  of  these  gaudy 
beauties,  and  at  last,  early  this  spring  it 
was  my  excessive  good  fortune  to  take 
a  six-ounce  "Fighting  Bonza"  on  a  four- 
ounce  Ziegheimer  split -bamboo,  carrying 
two  Democrat  leaders,  three  buckshot, 
and  a  Soda-fountain  Queen  (dry)  fly, 
made  by  Beauchamp  of  Rochampton. 
From  the  moment  the  Bonza  rose  to  the 
fly  a  terrific  battle  took  place,  lasting 
exactly  until  lunch  time.  Then,  ex- 
hausted, panting,  and  happy,  with  the 
assistance  of  Algonquin,  my  half-breed 
guide,  we  had  him  on  the  scales  in  the 
presence  of  Alpheus  M.  Bilge,  Vice- 
President  Connerawantissatuckettick 
Angling  Association,  Naples,  Maine; 
Bliss  B.  Succotash,  Treasurer  Amalga- 
mated Cranberry  Growers  Club  of 
Hyannis,  Mass.,  and  Puller  O.  Chuck, 
x\dvertising  Manager  Loose  Scales 
Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Since  the  report  of  my  success  has 
gone  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers,  many 
people  have  written  to  inquire  just 
what  tackle  I  used,  where  I  caught  my 
speckled  beauty,  whether  I  used  a  Vol- 
stead runner,  a  boat  hook,  or  lyddite, 
so  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  give  an  exact 
account  of  my  battle  in  order  that  other 
lovers  of  the  Waltonian  art — to  coin  a 
phrase — may  be  inspired  by  my  success 
to  go  on,  and  on,  in  their  chosen  work 
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and  not  let  discouragement  win  the  day. 
I  know  that,  if  I  had  not  made  up  my 
mind  to  persevere,  I  never  should  have 
experienced  that  gorgeous  thrill  which 
came  to  me  on  that  memorable  May 
morn  as  I  stood  on  the  edge  of  Lake 
Pemigewamsettuck,  casting  my  lead 
upon  the  waters. 

It  may  be  as  well  right  here  to  give  a 
complete  list  of  the  equipment  needed 
in  order  to  have  even  a  fair  measure  of 
success  in  a  fight  with  a  Purple-Gilled 
Bonza,  so  I  will  allow  my  readers  to  have 
an  intimate  peep  behind  the  scenes  and 
see  what  an  old-time  Knight  of  the  Rod 
and  Line  (as  the  boys  call  me)  buys 
when  he  '*goeth  a-fyshynge."  This  is 
what  I  pared  my  whole  outfit  down  to: 

1  pair  Jimson  Waders 

1  Radio  Set 

1  jar  Maple  Sugar 

100  yds.  Collapsible  Silk 

1  package  Cream  of  Wheat 

3  Elite  Glukes  (size  D) 

1  can  of  Baked  Beans 

3  Kugel  Spinnies 

1  pound  Sliced  Bacon 

4  Senegambian  Sinkers 
1  package  hooks 

1  Keglet  Internal  Sunburn  Cure 

Y2  doz.  lekel  Casters 

Automatic  Minnow  Pail 

Half-peck  Potatoes 

4  bottles  Skin  Repair 

3  cans  Sardines 

1  case  (small)  Scout  Pills 

\^  doz.  Ointment  Remover 

1  can  Condensed  Milk 

1  Stulz 

2  special  Bonza  Ticklers 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  I  rose  with 
a  curious  feeling  of  elation  and  dressed 
myself  in  typical  woodsman  fashion — 
snug  white  Khaki  Leroy  bloomers,  re- 
inforced for  rock  and  boat  friction, 
blue  fiber-silk  puttees  to  keep  out 
leeches  and  hay  fever,  two  pair  socks,  one 
of  Smull  and  the  other  of  ordinary  shoddy 
to  counteract  swift  changes  in  tempera- 
ture, light  pink-and-green-striped  silk 
shirt  to  avoid  casting  shadows,  heavy 
lined  gloves,  vici-kid  shoes,  rubbers  and 


waders.  After  breakfast  (and  I  here 
want  to  remark  that  no  guide  in  thej 
world  can  equal  Algonquin  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  Foie  de  Veau  imi  blanc,  plovers' 
eggs  Richelieu,  coffee  Alsace,  and  ham 
rechauffeur)  we  sped  to  the  Lake  on  a 
quest  for  pickerel,  shiners,  or  any  other 
of  the  finny  tribe  that  happened  to  be 
careless  that  morning. 

After  about  ten  minutes'  steady  cast-i 
ing,  unhooking  from  trees  and  self,  re-i 
pairing  reels,  etc.,  Algonquin  landed  ai) 
three  pound  Stemmle,  using  a  fabricated 
Minz  with  a  two-foot  leader  and  a  }/2  oz 
Nolce.    It  may  be  interesting  to  those 
not  familiar  with  this  fish  to  state  that 
the  Stemmle  rarely  goes  over  1^/^  lbs., 
even  with  your  own  scales,  as  its  feeding 
season  is  very  uncertain.     It  belongs  to 
the  smaller  Cetaceans  {CetaceoB  Diminu 
endo),  and  like  all  of  that  clan,  is  mainlyf 
pelasgian  in  habit,  roaming  loosely  and 
finnickally  throughout  spring  and  fall, 
and  rapidly  becoming  ganglionic  in  win 
ter  and  summer.      Where  it  spawns  is 
known  only  to  two  men  and  they  are 
both    members   of    Macmillan's   Arctic 
Expedition  and  at  present  out  of  focus 
Anyhow,  I  think  enough  has  been  said 
to  give  you  a  good  general  idea. 

Just  as  Algonquin  had  put  his  Stemmle! 
to  sleep  with  a  left  hook,  something 
jerked  at  my  line  that  felt  like  the  Mich 
igan  Central  and  I  knew  in  an  instant 
I  had  hooked  a  Purple-Gilled  Bonza.  I 
laughed  hysterically,  as  fat  men  do  under 
stress,  and  began  playing  with  that  fish 
for  a  sucker.  But  no,  I  soon  realized 
those  tactics  would  not  do.  Quick  as  a 
flash,  I  drew  out  my  electric  Clange  and 
wound  it  up,  but  that  Bonza  seemed  to 
know  intuitively  what  I  was  up  to  and 
fled.  With  the  delicate  tackle  I  had  I 
knew  it  was  not  going  to  be  easy  to  pit 
it  against  such  colossal  power,  but  I  held 
on,  nothing  daunted.  My  breath  came 
and  went  in  short  pants;  my  hands! 
burned,  my  eyes  popped,  my  mouth  ran,] 
but  I  held  on — Heaven  knows  how !  The 
Bonza  plunged,  he  rose,  he  fell,  he 
pirouetted,  he  giggled,  he  showed  his 
fangs — but  I  held  on!     Just  as  I  was 
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)oiit  to  give  in  through  sheer  inhibi- 
011,  Algonquin  shouted,  "Stop  playing 
m  and  haul  him  in."  You  can  imagine 
:)W  I  felt  at  those  words.  The  sweat 
ood  on  my  brow  like  tapioca  pearls; 
;y  face  was  just  an  animated  beet, 
fhen  these  epoch-making  words  of  an 
'Intutored  guide  rang  out  like  a  loud- 
leaker.  Without  stopping  to  consider 
le  why  or  wherefore — /  took  his  ad- 
ce — and  there  at  my  feet,  on  the  grass 
y  the  crystal  waters  of  Lake  Pemige- 
amsettuck,  lay  the  finest  Purple-Gilled 
onza  (Fulminata  Prehensilis)  my  eyes 
ad  ever  beheld.  Tears  flooded  me — my 
ratitude  was  such  that  I  knelt  there  and 
len  in  the  wide  open  spaces  and  vowed 
)  be  a  better  man.  And  even  now  as  I 
rite  these  words,  several  weeks  later, 
can  honestly  say  that  I  am  just  the 
ime  man  I  was  before  my  Success 
ime,  for  I  realize  that  something 
reater  than  I  must  have  held  me  in  its 
rasp  on  that  glorious  morning. 

TWO  REALISTS 

BY  KILE  CROOK 

rHE  young  man  wrote  a  weighty  work 
Of  stark  and  vicious  lust  and  passion; 
o  telling  detail  did  he  shirk, 
[e  wrought  in  realistic  fashion. 
he  young  man  wrote  to  rock  the  earth, 
'o  startle  hell  and  all  above  it. 

he  old  man  read  with  gentle  mirth : 
Of  course,"  he  said,  "but  son  .  .  .  what  of 
it?" 

FATHER  HIEROFONT  AND  THE 
BEAR 

BY  ERNEST  POOLE 

^^  THEN  I  was  in  Russia  last,  in  the 
V  V  autumn  of  1917,  I  spent  some 
ime  with  a  Russian  friend  upon  his 
ttle  estate  in  the  North.  In  the  midst 
f  revolution,  by  way  of  rest,  as  it  were, 
f'om  the  present,  he  would  often  tell  me 
t  night  little  stories  of  the  Russian  Kfe 
/hich  he  had  seen  when  he  was  young; 
nd  one  of  the  best  was  his  account  of  a 
ight  when  he  went  bear  hunting  with  a 
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huge  village  deacon  who  lived  not  far 
away  from  his  home.  In  this  Age  of 
Prohibition  the  little  tale  has  a  certain 
charm. 

"Father  Hierofont,"  he  said,  "was  a 
shockingly  enormous  man.  Like  a  great 
barrel  he  was  shaped — though  never  per- 
haps has  a  barrel  been  made  so  huge  and 
weighing  so  much  as  he.  The  bear  hunt- 
ing, of  course,  was  not  his  profession — 
but  always  he  liked  to  go  anywhere, 
hunting  or  fishing,  to  be  apart  from  his 
little,  thin,  and  peevish  wife,  who  never 
would  let  him  eat  and  drink  so  much  as 
he  craved  for  the  good  of  his  soul.  So 
naturally  each  hunting  trip  for  him  was 
quite  a  splendid  feast.  And  so  it  was 
when  he  came  with  me. 

"  We  were  going  to  hunt  the  bear  from 
the  *  roost' — a  platform  of  poles  close  by 
the  path  where  the  bears  would  come  to 
drink  in  the  night.  When  we  climbed 
the  ladder  to  our  roost  the  huge  Deacon 
pulled  up  a  stupendous  bag  and  opened 
it.  And  here  was  vodka,  in  the  old- 
fashioned  green-glass  bottles — about  two 
gallons  of  it  he  had.  Also  plenty  of 
boiled  eggs  and  ham,  and  fish  smoked  and 
baked  and  salted,  salted  cucumbers, 
and  plenty  more.  One  might  have  sup- 
posed from  the  size  of  Father  Hiero- 
font's  feast  that  we  intended  to  stay  on 
the  roost  for  many  days.  But  this  was 
not  all.  The  second  man,  a  veteran 
hunter,  had  brought  as  his  share  a  fine 
provision  of  smoked  game  and  quite  a 
load  of  spirits  too,  while  I  had  brought 
two  bottles  of  cognac  and  some  caviare 
and  bread.  So  now  when  Father  Hiero- 
font saw  such  fine  provisions  for  the  night 
he  was  bellowing  the  joyous  songs 
— imtil  the  hunter  begged  him  to  be 
quiet  as  a  little  mouse — else  no  bears 
would  come  to  us.  The  good  Deacon 
stopped  all  singing  then,  and  with  all  the 
power  of  his  soul  he  began  to  eat  and 
drink.  Now  in  the  forest  all  was  still; 
on  the  roost  it  grew  exceedingly  dark, 
A  fresh  autumn  wind  was  softly  blow- 
ing. We  warmed  ourselves  with  food 
and  drink.  From  this  we  all  grew 
drowsy,  and  finally  I  fell  asleep. 
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'But  almost  in  the  morning-time  I 
was  shocked  by  the  stupendous  voice  of 
Father  Hierofont  from  beneath,  begging 
most  energetically  the  hunter  down 
there  to  let  him  sleep  and  leave  him  in 
peace,  for  the  sake  of  the  saints;  and  if 
this  were  insufficient,  then  for  the  sake 
of  all  devils,  too !  Greatly  astonished,  I 
looked  down,  and  I  saw  a  scene  worthy 
of  primeval  times.  Father  Hierofont 
was  lying  on  the  huge  old  bear  down 
there,  as  upon  a  sofa  bed,  while  the 
hunter  was  begging  him  to  stand  up  and 
allow  him  to  disembowel  the  beast. 
When  at  last  the  good  Deacon  under- 
stood that  he  was  not  at  home  but  in  the 
forest,  that  this  was  not  his  bed  but  a 
bear,  and  that  the  hunter  was  not  his 
wife — then  he  rose  up  and  crossed  him- 
self, and  repeated  in  most  solemn  voice : 

"'Miraculous  are  thy  works,  O  God!' 

"In  the  same  moment,  now  quite 
awake,  he  remarked  that  not  possibly 
could  we  have  drunk  all  the  reserves 
that  we  had  brought;  and  so  at  once  he 
re-started  to  drink,  while  still  praising 
God's  miraculous  works.  The  hunter  in 
the  meantime  swiftly  disemboweled  the 
bear  and  went  away  to  fetch  a  sledge, 
for  the  path  was  so  rough  that  nobody 
could  bring  any  wagon  here.  Soon  he 
returned  with  some  muzhiks  driving  two 
horses  with  a  sledge;  and  first  of  all 
they  looked  at  the  scene  and  consulted 
how  the  thing  could  have  been  done. 
For  the  dead  bear  had  not  been  shooted! 
What  had  killed  him.^  Then  said  the 
hunter : 

"'I  was  asleep  up  on  the  roost  when 
I  heard  a  most  fearful  crash  and  roar — 
and  so  soon  as  I  jumped  and  looked  over 
the  edge,  there  was  the  Deacon  below  on 
the  bear!' 

"So  now  at  last  we  understood  that 
the  bear,  when  going  on  the  path,  had 
collided  in  the  dark  against  the  two 
poles  of  the  roost  under  Father  Hiero- 
font's  end,  so  at  once  this  end  of  the 
roost  was  tipping,  and  the  enormous 
Deacon  asleep  crashed  down  on  the 
beast  and  bursted  him! 

"Father   Hierofont,    who    had    been 


breakfasting  now  mainly  on  the  alcohol, 
was  ready  for  bed  once  more  again.  So 
we  made  him  to  sit  down  on  the  sledge 
by  his  dead  victim;  and,  as  we  moved 
along  through  the  forest,  the  Deacon  in 
his  huge  deep  voice  was  solemnly  sing- 
ing 'de  profundis.'  But  when  at  last  we 
came  near  to  his  home  he  grew  quiet  and 
rose  and  walked  by  the  sledge ;  and  now, 
while  thinking  about  his  wife,  he  was 
saying  in  a  most  serious  tone: 

"'Nenila  Fedorovna — ah,  how  aston- 
ished she  will  be — that  I  killed  such  a 
monster ! ' 

"When  we  came  to  the  house  his  thin 
little  wife  was  looking  witli  the  deep 
fright  at  the  bear,  and  could  not  grasp 
how  it  had  been  killed,  for  no  part  of  the 
fur  had  been  damaged.  But  Father 
Hierofont  piously  said: 

"'Wonderful  are  Thy  works,  O  God!"* 

THE  COVERED  PUSHCART 

BY  HENRY  B.  FULLER 

ON  a  certain  bright  morning  in  June 
Felix  Frey  and  his  Sonia  turned 
their  faces  westward  for  the  exploration 
of  a  virgin  continent. 

The  covered  pushcart  preceded  them 
by  a  foot  or  two.  It  contained  a  pan  and 
a  kettle,  some  blankets,  a  camera,  plenty 
of  writing-paper,  and  one  of  those  keyed 
and  lettered  "Portables."  A  kind  ofi 
canvas  canopy  protected  them  all. 

"There  are  no  roads,"  said  Felix  to 
Sonia. 

"We  will  make  one  as  we  go,"  said 
Sonia  to  Felix. 

Felix  was  a  young  radical  thinker. 
Sonia  was — Sonia.  Had  she  been  wed- 
ded to  Felix  she  would  have  declined  to 
bear  his  name.  For  a  similar  reason  she 
had  refused,  some  little  time  since,  to 
continue  bearing  her  father's.  She  had 
left  it  somewhere  in  Russia  perhaps.  She 
was  Just  Sonia,  individualist. 

"Oh,  this  America!"  she  said,  with 
her  face  turned  well  to  the  westward. 
"We'll  show  them!" 

"They  need  to  be  shown,"  rejoined 
Felix. 
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And  they  took  their  first  step  into  the 
uncharted  wilderness. 

It  was  rough  going  and  solitary. 
Nobody  passed  them  moving  eastward. 
Nobody  was  ahead  of  them  moving 
westward.  Sometimes  they  looked 
behind  to  see  if  anybody  was  following 
their  lead. 

"We're  hewing  our  own  course,"  said 
Felix. 

"So  we  must  expect  to  be  lonesome," 
returned  Sonia. 

"We  have  each  other,"  said  Felix. 

"Sonia  contra  mundum,''  observed  his 
companion. 

"Oh,  don't  say  that,"  comforted 
Felix.    "Here's  a  handle  for  each  of  us." 

And  they  pushed  along  together. 

They  pushed  along  all  day  and  met 
no  adventures.  At  night,  after  a  tiring 
tramp  over  rough  fields  and  stony  slopes 
and  a  moist,  muddy  fight  through  a 
marsh  or  two,  they  camped  on  the  edge 
of  a  wood. 

"So  far  so  good,"  pronounced  Felix. 

"The  world  will  follow,"  declared 
Sonia. 

The  next  day  was  much  the  same,  and 
the  next.  The  roiigh  ground,  still  road- 
less, was  hard  on  feet  and  joints.  No- 
body passing,  nobody  ahead,  perhaps 
nobody  behind.  The  pan  became 
smoky;  the  blankets  got  bedraggled; 
the  camera  shot  at  nothing  in  particu- 
lar; the  "Portable"  took  down  their 
impressions,  together  with  their  hopes 
and  ambitions  for  a  better  order. 

On  the  fourth  forenoon  something  ob- 
jective took  place.  Still  nobody  before 
or  behind;   but — 

Parallel  to  their  course,  and  less  than 
half  a  mile  away,  something  was  going 
on.  Through  thin  patches  of  trees  and 
between  clumps  of  shrubbery  they  per- 
ceived signs  of  movement,  even  of  traf- 
fic. There  were  heads — the  heads  of 
people  passing  along  in  the  sturdy,  yet 
jerky  fashion  of  pedestrians;  and  some- 
times compact  groups  of  people,  on  a 
level  slightly  higher,  slid  on  rapidly  and 
easily.  Traffic  was  not  only  pedestrian 
but  also  vehicular. 


Felix  and  Sonia  stared  at  each  other 
with  a  wild  surmise. 

"A — Si  road.^"  he  asked. 

"A  road,  I  fear,"  she  returned. 

"Humph!     The  bourgeoisie ! " 

"Huh!     The  capitalists!" 

"Shall  we — investigate.^"  he  sub- 
mitted. 

"We  know  them,  and  we  know  their 
tracks,"  she  declared. 

But  they  decided  on  a  deflection 
which  led  them  across  the  half  mile  of 
weeds  and  stones.  The  pushcart  bumped 
and  staggered.  They  found  presently  a 
road  indeed;  a  highway,  in  fact.  It 
stretched  straight  in  either  direction  for 
miles.  But  for  the  moment  it  was 
empty.  They  took  a  few  steps  on  the 
smooth  concrete  and  paused  at  an  iron 
bridge. 

"What  is  this.^"  demanded  Felix 
sternly. 

"What  is  what?"  asked  the  Bridge. 

"This,"  emitted  Sonia.  "That,"  she 
added,  as  she  sent  out  a  hand  in  each 
direction. 

"Why,  it's  a  road,"  replied  the 
Bridge;   "and  I'm  a  part  of  it." 

"How  long  have  you  been  here?" 

"Quite  a  little  while,"  returned  the 
Bridge.  "And  there  are  others  of  us,  as 
I  gather  from  the  remarks  of  passers-by, 
over  rivers,  ravines,  railway-crossings 
and  the  like." 

"Shall  we  follow  up  this  'line  of  com- 
munication' for  a  little?"  asked  Felix. 
He  tried  to  be  satirical  and  contemp- 
tuous. 

"Please  do,"  said  the  Pushcart  in  a 
faint  voice.  "It  will  be  so  much  easier 
on  my  tired  frame." 

"Oh,  we  might,"  returned  Sonia,  in  a 
tone  of  careless  disdain. 

Presently  they  came  to  a  Roadhouse. 
"Hot  Dogs,"  the  sign  said. 

Felix  peered  into  the  pan.  It  was  al- 
most empty.    "Lunch?"  he  asked. 

"I'm  sure  /  don't  care,"  returned 
Sonia  scornfully. 

"You  look  new,"  said  Felix  to  the 
Roadhouse.     "Been  here  long?" 

"Oh,  quite  a  little  while,"  replied  the 
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Roadhouse   composedly.      "And   doing 
well." 

"This  is  a  road.^"  asked  Sonia,  with 
insistency. 

"I  should  say." 

"Well,  it  isn't  the  road,  anyway!" 

Felix  issued  from  the  house  of  enter- 
tainment licking  his  lips.  After  all,  the 
good  things  of  life  were — ^good. 

Sonia  had  taken  one  bite  and  then 
desisted.  This  particular  refreshment 
was  no  part  of  her  program. 

The  honking  car  whizzed  by.  x\nd  the 
hikers,  back  again  on  the  roadway,  were 
taking  their  own  time.  They  dawdled 
along,  picking  flowers. 

"  I  give  them  up,"  said  Sonia.  "  Come 
along." 

Glum  silence  fell  upon  them.  iVfter 
all,  it  ivas  a  road.  They  had  had  most 
of  their  effort  for  nothing,  Felix  was 
coming  to  think. 

Just  as  they  were  preparing  to  leave, 
the  first  pair  of  hikers  came  up,  foolish  in 
their  flowers.  The  man  before  entering 
the  tavern  left  his  knapsack  on  the  porch. 

"I  will  inquire,"  said  Sonia,  taking 
out  her  notebook.    "  Are  they  married?  " 

"Oh,  yes,"  answered  the  Knapsack; 
"and  quite  happily." 

"I  believe  it!"  she  returned,  with 
sarcasm. 

Trying  the  highway,  Felix  and  Sonia 
came  to  another  bridge.  It  crossed  a 
canal.  A  new  honk  was  heard,  and  an 
enormous  car  came  tearing  along. 

Sonia  stepped  into  the  middle  of  the 
road.   She  raised  her  arm — and  her  voice.^ 

"This  is  not  the  right  way  at  ah!" 
she  cried.  "The  real  road  is  the  one 
we're  making,  over  there!" 

"Get  off  the  earth!"  yelled  the  Car. 
"You  scum!  You  proletariat!  You — 
you  intellectuals ! " 

"Heavens!"  moaned  the  Pushcart. 
"My  day  is  done!" 

The  car  struck  the  cart  amidships 
and  hurled  it  into  the  canal. 

"Say  no  more,"  called  out  the  Canal. 
^*I'll  take  care  of  you." 

**What   next?"    inquired   Felix   rue- 


fully, after  the  cart  had  gone  through 
the  broken  rail  of  the  bridge,  and  its 
cover  lay  flat  on  the  water. 

"What  next?"  repeated  Sonia  insult- 
ingly. "What  next?  Can't  you  shout? 
Can't  you  curse?  Can't  you  smash 
something  in  turn?  Can't  you  be  a 
man?" 

"We're  so  humble  and  poor,  after  all," 
said  Felix.   "Everything  is  on  their  side." 

"Haven't    we   our   Ideas?"   retorted  l 
Sonia.    "They'll  prevail  in  the  end." 

"The  road  is  laid  out  already,"  said 
Felix  faintly. 

"The  road  is  there! ^'  said  Sonia, 
pointing  across  the  stony  field. 

The  canal  sent  up  a  last  commemo- 
rative bubble  for  the  vanished  cart. 

"Heigh-ho!"  sighed  Felix.  "Well," 
he  went  on,  "shall  we  move  along?" 
He  half  lifted  an  indicatory  hand,  and 
seemed  to  be  taking  a  first  step  over  the 
established  roadbed. 

"Not  that  way!"  cried  Sonia,  in 
violent  protest. 

"  We  are  hardly  discoverers,  after  all," 
said  Felix  dejectedly.  "Nor  even 
explorers." 

"/  am,"  declared  Sonia.  "And 
always  shall  be!" 

Felix's  toe  stubbed  against  the  empty 
pan.  The  "Portable"  and  the  rest  had 
gone  down  with  the  cart.  The  touring 
car  was  already  out  of  sight.  "Society 
is  — organized,"  he  said.  "After  a 
fashion,"  he  added. 

"But  not  in  my  fashion!"  shouted 
Sonia. 

"We'd  better  step  along,"  suggested 
Felix,  pointing  down  the  road. 

"Not  I!"  This  was  Sonia's  ulti- 
matum. "You  are  a  weakling.  I  hate 
you!  I  despise  you!  I  part  with  you 
here  and  now.    My  road  is  there!'' 

She  turned  her  back,  crossed  the  con- 
crete, and  struck  out  through  the  bumpy 
thickets  to  resume  the  course  from 
which  she  had  been  turned  away.  Felix 
let  her  go:  perhaps  another  pushcart 
and  another  partner  might  yet  help  her 
to  her  goal, 


Political  Superstitions 


BY  EDWARD  S.  MARTIN 


THIS  is  a  Presidential  year,  and  in 
the  month  of  June  at  least  two  con- 
ventions are  to  be  held  to  nominate  can- 
didates. They  are  very  important. 
Nobody  can  well  be  elected  President 
who  is  not  nominated  somewhere,  some- 
how, and  it  looks  at  present  as  though  it 
would  make  a  good  deal  of  difference 
who  our  next  President  is.  A  writer  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April  discussed 
the  state  of  democracy  in  this  world  from 
the  point  of  view  that  it  is  going  into  a 
decline.  He  made  out  a  j)retty  good  case 
for  that  impression.  Italy  and  Spain 
were  his  chief  examples  of  the  failure  of 
representative  government  after  a  fairly 
protracted  trial,  and  its  supercession  by 
one-man  leadership  and  one-man  power, 
as  illustrated  by  Mussolini  in  Italy,  and 
something  of  the  same  sort  done  by,  or 
in  association  with,  Rivera  in  Spain. 
The  forms  of  constitutional  government 
were  left  in  both  countries,  but  the 
power  was  not  representative.  It  was 
autocratic.  So  with  Kemal  in  Turkey. 
Turkey,  to  be  sure,  had  set  up  as  a  re- 
public, but  Kemal  apparently  was  its 
government.  The  effort  to  start  a  de- 
mocracy in  Russia  had  collapsed  and  the 
Lenin  autocracy  had  survived  all  its  ter- 
rors, horrors,  mistakes  and  failures,  was 
going  pretty  strong  and  likely,  with  due 
modifications,  to  last.  So  this  democ- 
racy that  we  went  to  Europe  in  so  much 
force  to  make  the  world  safe  for  did  not 
seem  to  this  Atlantic  writer  to  be  in  a 
good  case  at  all,  and  he  intimated  that 
it  was  on  its  last  legs. 


It  does  go  rather  groggy  but  that  is 
probably  temporary,  and  after  all,  these 
said  nations,  cited  as  examples  of  its 
decay,  were  not  brought  up  to  it,  nor 
are  they  of  the  races  that  have  shown 
a  special  capacity  for  representative  gov- 
ernment. But  one  thing  that  makes 
these  coming  conventions  and  the 
American  politics  of  the  rest  of  this  year 
so  important  is  that  people  do  begin 
to  wonder  whether  representative  gov- 
ernment is  now  going  to  grass,  not 
merely  in  Italy  and  Spain,  but  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  and  all  over. 
For  when  the  Senate  about  four  years 
ago  rejected  the  Versailles  Treaty  and 
Mr.  Wilson  broke  down  in  his  appeal  to 
the  country,  and  our  government  almost 
stopped  functioning  so  far  as  foreign  af- 
fairs went,  that  was  a  serious  matter. 
When  democracy  creates  deadlocks  it  is 
not  good.  Wlien  it  splits  its  voters  up 
into  groups  so  small  that  no  one  of  them 
can  run  the  country  and  government  can 
only  be  carried  on  by  ill-assorted  com- 
binations, that  is  not  a  good  condition. 

Back  now  to  those  conventions. 
Nothing  need  be  said  about  candidates 
in  the  Republican  convention,  for  at  this 
writing  there  is  only  one  who  makes  a 
serious  impression,  and  that  is  Mr. 
Coolidge.  Still,  now  in  April  he  con- 
tinues to  seem  to  suit  more  Republicans 
than  anyone  else.  The  party  is  divided 
into  standpatters  and  progressives  just 
as  it  has  been  since  Roosevelt's  time.  Its 
only  chance  to  elect  its  man  is  to  hang 
together,  and  Mr.  Coolidge  is  apparently 
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the  strongest  tie  which  the  Republican 
managers  can  find. 

But  with  the  Democrats  the  situation 
is  quite  different.  They  have  no  obvious 
candidate.  The  mind,  the  will  that  they 
depended  on  in  1912  and  1916  are  gone 
on  into  the  invisible.  They  need  a  new 
man,  and  though  they  are  not  split  in 
two  as  definitely  and  visibly  as  are  the 
Republicans,  they  are  far  from  being  of 
one  mind  and  accord.  Some  of  them  are 
radicals.  Some  are  conservatives.  Some 
have  the  interest  of  the  East  at  heart. 
Some  think  first  of  the  Western  farmers. 
The  danger  is  that  in  trying  to  come  to 
an  agreement  on  somebody,  the  strong 
characters  of  the  party  will  be  discarded 
and  they  will  imite  on  a  candidate  who 
is  merely  available  because  he  is  not 
positive  enough  to  have  developed  op- 
ponents. If  that  should  hapi)en — if  in 
a  crisis  in  world  affairs  it  should  turn 
out  to  be  impossible  to  put  up  for  the 
Presidential  office  in  the  United  States 
a  man  strong  enough  to  fit  the  times, 
that  would  be  recorded,  and  justly,  as  a 
bad  sign  for  democracy. 

Who  then  are  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates at  present  visible,  and  what  are  the 
main  ailments  that  are  supposed  to  im- 
pair their  abilities  to  satisfy  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Democratic  voters?  Mr. 
McAdoo,  as  we  all  know,  was  thought 
to  be  the  man  who  had  the  largest  outfit 
of  necessary  qualifications.  His  energies 
were  demonstrated  in  Mr.  Wilson's  ad- 
ministrations. He  wanted  to  help  the 
farmers.  He  wanted  to  reduce  the  tariff. 
He  wanted  to  give  the  bonus  to  the  ex- 
soldiers.  He  wanted  to  make  the  rail- 
roads serve  the  country,  and  particularly 
agriculture,  better  than  they  do  now. 
He  wanted  a  foreign  policy  that  would 
help  to  clean  up  Europe,  increase  its 
buying  power,  and  make  a  market  for 
the  western  grain.  He  wanted  to  be 
President  because  he  wished  to  make 
things  hum,  and  he  was  all  but  guaran- 
teed to  be  unacceptable  to  Wall  Street. 
In  the  West  there  is  a  pretty  strong  feel- 
ing that  a  man  unacceptable  to  Wall 
Street  must  be  a  virtuous  character.    In 


the  East  that  conviction  is  much  less 
positive.  Mr.  McAdoo  was  expected  to 
carry  the  West  and  the  South,  to  get 
the  bonus  vote,  to  get  the  dry  vote,  and 
to  carry  the  country  in  spite  of  New 
York,  New  England,  and  the  Eastern 
fringe.  All  of  a  sudden  the  oil  scandal 
burst  out,  and  some  drops  of  it  fell  on 
Mr.  McAdoo.  Nothing  came  out  that 
was  really  prejudicial  to  the  integrity  of 
his  character,  but  what  did  come  out 
argued  that  he  was  not  so  delicate  in  his 
professional  associations  as  a  political 
candidate  ought  to  be,  and,  of  course, 
everybody  who  did  not  want  him,  es- 
pecially a  good  many  who  had  thought 
they  would  have  to  take  him,  breathed 
a  sigh  of  relief  and  said  McAdoo  was  out 
of  it.  Perhaps  he  is,  perhaps  not.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  has  forged  into  the  leading 
position  in  the  Democratic  race  in  his 
stead.  At  this  writing  he  is  still  the 
candidate  with  the  most  backers,  but 
undoubtedly  the  difficulty  of  getting  a 
two-thirds  vote  for  him  in  the  conven- 
tion has  increased. 

Well,  who  else  is  there  .^^  Two  Cath- 
olics, Senator  Walsh  and  Governor  Al- 
fred Emanuel  Smith;  a  New  York  law- 
yer from  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Davis; 
Senator  Ralston  of  Indiana;  Doctor 
Houston,  lately  of  Mr.  Wilson's  cabinet; 
Senator  Underwood,  well  known  and  re- 
spected; Senator  Robinson  of  Texas,  and 
anyone  else  you  like — Senator  Copeland, 
maybe;  Mr.  Baker,  of  Ohio!  Oh,  yes, 
and  Senator  Glass. 

Senator  Glass  is  very  good.  He  has 
been  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He 
understands  finance.  Everybody  re- 
spects him.  He  is  a  student.  He  has 
the  brains  and  the  integrity  for  the  tech- 
nical side  of  the  Presidency.  What  one 
doubts  is  whether  he  has  the  physical 
energy  for  the  political  side  of  that  office. 

Doctor  Houston  has  it.  He  is  quali- 
fied much  as  Senator  Glass  is;  knows 
finance;  knows  farming;  has  had  experi- 
ence of  public  life  in  Mr.  Wilson's  cabinet 
all  through  his  two  administrations.  He 
has  brains  and  character.  He  is  physi- 
cally  robust.     He   is   respected.     The 
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rmers  ought  to  like  him,  for  he  knows 
.  tout  them  and  cares  about  them.  Wall 
;  reet  knows  that  he  is  a  sound  financier, 
it  how  great  a  politician  is  lie.^  Can 
;  give  out  the  kind  of  glow  that  makes 
•o])le  want  to  vote  for  him  for  Presi- 
'nt?  That  is  the  hitch  about  Doctor 
ouston.  They  doubt  that  he  is  a 
)te-getter. 

Conversely,  his  vote-getting  qualities, 
s   great   charm   and   astuteness   as   a 
)litician  are  the  attractions  about  Al 
nith.    They  would  get  him  nowhere  if 
icre  was   not  confidence  in  his  char- 
ter, but  there  is  such  confidence.     He 
IS  been  a  good  Governor  of  New  York, 
e  has  tried  to  get  good  things  done  and 
IS  succeeded  sometimes  in  the  face  of 
•cat  difficulties.     New  York  Republi- 
ins  like  him.     If  he  were  nominated 
•r  President  he  would  expect  to  carry 
cw  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  prob- 
)ly    Massachusetts    and    other    New 
ngland  states.    It  is  true  that  he  is  not 
ademic.     He  picked  up  the  most  im- 
)rtant  part  of  his  early  education  in  the 
owery;    but  it  takes  a  good  politician 
)  be  a  successful  President,  and  Gov- 
nor  Smith  is  a  good  politician.    Yet  he 
a  Catholic  and  the  conviction  is  still 
(TV  prevalent  that  no  Catholic  can  yet 
e  elected  President. 
The  same  objection  seems  to  apply 
3  Senator  Walsh ;  but  whereas  Governor 
mith  went  to  the  parochial  schools  of 
Jew  York,  Senator  Walsh  got  his  pri- 
lary  education  in  the  common  schools 
f  Wisconsin   and   studied   law  in   the 
Jniversity    of   that    state.      So   far   as 
arly  teaching  went,   his  training  was 
lot  only  secular,  but  he  got  it  in  one 
'f  the  most  progressive  states  of  the 
Jnion.      Senator    Walsh    has    been    a 
choolmaster.    He  is  a  diligent  student, 
le  has  a  great  deal  of  accurate  knowl- 
dge  on  many  subjects.     He  is  a  first- 
ate   lawyer   and   he    is    credited    with 
mowing   as    much    about   the    Consti- 
ution  as  anyone  in  the  Senate.     The 
idvertisement    that    has    made    him    a 
possible  candidate  was  his  services  in 
wringing   out   the   oil   exposures.      The 


exposures  were  very  important.  They 
were  made  possible  only  by  Mr,  Walsh's 
perseverance  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  In  all  his  relations  to 
them  he  has  borne  himself  well  and 
fairly  earned  the  gratitude  of  the 
country. 

The  best-equipped  man  in  the  whole 
Democratic  field  looks  to  many  ob- 
servers to  be  John  W.  Davis.  His  mind 
is  good.  His  character  is  good.  He 
is  engaging  in  discourse  and  as  solicitor 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  he  did  a  lot 
of  hard  work  with  notable  distinction. 
As  iVmbassador  to  England  he  was 
everything  that  he  should  have  been, 
but  he  came  back  from  that  employ- 
ment impaired  in  pocket — as  all  but  the 
rich  Ambassadors  always  do — turned  to 
his  profession  to  re])lenish  his  finances, 
took  up  with  the  same  reputable  law 
firm  in  New  York  that  President 
Cleveland  had  been  associated  with  be- 
tween his  two  terms,  and  went  in  to  earn 
a  little  money.  He  has  good  clients — 
corporations  undoubtedly;  great  bank- 
ers very  likely  among  them.  When 
anyone  speaks  of  Mr.  Davis  as  a  candi- 
date there  is  apt  to  be  a  sigh  and  the 
response  that  a  corporation  lawyer  could 
not  be  elected. 

Maybe  not.  But  if  not,  it  is  our  loss. 
If  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Davis  is  by  reason 
of  such  professional  employments  as  he 
has  undertaken  put  out  of  the  running 
for  the  Presidency,  so  much  worse  for 
democracy,  for  when  democracy  is 
hindered  for  bad  reasons  from  employ- 
ing the  best  man  it  can  get  to  do  its 
business  its  prosperity  is  by  just  so 
much  prejudiced. 

One  may  suspect  that  some  of  these 
traditional  objections  to  candidates  are 
worked  nowadays  for  rather  more  than 
they  are  really  worth.  Where  there  are 
a  lot  of  rivals  the  backers  of  each  one 
are  not  slow  to  expound  the  disabilities 
of  the  others.  It  is  a  political  tradition 
that  the  Democrats  won't  elect  a  cor- 
poration lawyer  (though  they  did  elect 
Tilden),  and  that  a  Catholic  cannot 
be  elected.    Traditions  of  that  sort  may 
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outlive  their  application.  Consider  the 
Catholics.  The  fear  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  among  Protestants  in  this 
country  came  from  England  and  was 
the  fear  of  the  restriction  of  liberty — 
of  priestcraft,  of  clericalism,  of  control 
of  education  in  the  interest  of  a  power- 
ful church.  But,  stars  above!  observe 
what  has  happened  to  us!  Out  of  the 
Protestant  Churches  has  come  the  Vol- 
stead law  and  all  such  regulation  of 
private  habits  as  the  anti-cigarette  law 
in  Kansas,  the  campaign  against  evolu- 
tion in  the  colleges,  and  the  Oregon  law 
against  private  schools.  If  the  Catho- 
lics meddled  as  much  with  private  life 
and  personal  preferences  as  the  Metho- 
dists and  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
Baptists  do,  what  do  you  suppose  would 
happen  to  them?  But  as  things  go  now, 
a  legislation-ridden  people,  tormented 
by  fanatical  laws,  may  easily  turn  to 
Catholic  voters  and  take  counsel  and 
action  with  them  for  relief.  Sometimes 
Protestantism  has  stood  for  liberty. 
That  it  does  so  stand  in  our  day  in  this 
country  is  something  which  needs  argu- 
ment. It  is  a  habit  of  mind  to  associate 
democracy  with  liberty,  but  fanatical 
majorities  addicted  to  restrictive,  preda- 
tory and  com})ulsive  legislation  may 
easily  break  the  mind  of  that  habit.  So 
there  are  possibilities  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  candidate  might  not  run  so  ill 
as  people  think. 

What  the  Democrats  want,  what  the 
Republicans  want  is  a  candidate  with 
a  mind  and  nature  so  comprehensive 
that  it  can  take  in  all  the  schismatics, 
win  and  keep  their  confidence,  and  give 
to  each  that  share  of  what  he  wants 
which  is  compatible  with  the  needs  of 
the  others.  Men  of  that  sort  are  what 
every  nation  wants,  what  the  church 
wants,  what  all  humanity  needs;  men 
who  see  the  great  essentials  big,  and 
minor  needs  in  their  right  proportions. 

Current  politics  in  this  country  is  full 


of  superstitions.  The  anti-Catholic  activ 
ity,  what  is  left  of  it,  is  four-fifths  super 
stition.  The  anti-Jew  activity  is  aboull 
the  same.  The  Nordics  have  a  super 
stition.  The  Drys  have  some  importani 
facts  to  go  by  but  they  go  far  beyonc 
them.  The  antipathy  to  Wall  Street  h 
considerably  superstitious.  The  notior 
that  corporations  are  enemies  of  the 
common  people  can  only  be  entertained 
if  one  accepts  as  its  basis  the  conclusioD 
that  the  whole  industrial  system  is  an 
invention  of  the  Adversary,  and  must 
be  destroyed. 

Senator  Pepper  has  rebuked  the 
Democrats  for  overzeal  in  exposing  cor 
ruption  in  high  places,  and  said  there  i; 
danger  that  parties  will  run  to  blocs  and 
our  government  cease  to  function.  The 
cure  for  that  peril  is  certainly  not  to  lei 
corruption  go  on,  nor  flag  in  searching  it 
out,  but  to  put  the  government  in  charge 
of  honest  men  whom  all  the  blocs  can 
trust. 

That  is  the  great  job  that  it  is  up  to 
the  two  conventions  to  inaugurate.  Cer- 
tainly in  the  current  posture  of  its 
affairs  the  w^orld  needs  trustworthy  men. 
The  United  States  assuredly  needs  them. 
Put  aside  then  all  political  superstitions 
and  go  in  to  get  them !  That  is  the  duty 
of  the  conventions.  If  they  do  not  make 
a  good  job  of  it,  there  will  doubtless  be 
more  conventions,  more  candidates,  and 
more  of  the  political  confusion  that 
Senator  Pepper  fears.  If  the  Ku  Klux, 
the  bonus  men,  the  Drys,  the  Wets,  the 
Fundamentalists,  the  Modernists,  or 
one-idea  groups  of  that  sort  are  to  weed 
out  competence  from  the  Presidential 
competition  and  substitute  for  it  mere 
acquiescence,  then  we  shall  be  badly  off, 
for  acquiescence  is  not  a  great  quality 
in  a  politician.  It  comes  in  handy  some- 
times, but  what  is  wanted  now  is  con- 
structive statesmanship.  We  have  the 
men  who  can  furnish  it  if  sectional 
superstitions  do  not  shut  them  out. 


EACH  MINUTE  CIRCE  PILED  FRESH  JOYS  ON 


Ulysses  Up  to  Date 


BY  BERT  GOLDSMITH 


A  STRONG-WILLED  guy  was  this  Ulysses, 
Who  scorned  the  blandishments  of  Circe; 
Although  he  trifled  with  the  missies, 
No  lady  had  him  at  her  mercy. 

He  landed  on  a  Desert  Island : 

*  No  human  there  except  this  beauty 
Who  handed  him  her  Famous  Smile,  and 
Expected  him  to  do  his  duty. 

Now  Circe  had  a  wicked  passion 

For  making  pigs  of  those  who  loved  her; 

And  swill  and  grass  became  the  ration 
Of  everyone  who  turtle-do ved  her. 

Ulysses,  when  he  met  the  lady, 

Made  no  response  to  her  advances; 

He  knew  her  reputation  shady. 

And  wasn't  fooled  by  goo-goo  glances. 
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But  Circe,  struck  with  admiration 

Because  he  made  her  keep  her  distance. 
Gave  him  the  Freedom  of  the  Nation, 

And  there  he  led  One  Grand  Existence. 

Each  minute  Circe  piled  fresh  joys  on: 

She  gave  him  food,  drink,  and  affection. 
And  since  they  all  were  free  of  poison, 

Ulysses  offered  no  objection. 

Called  by  a  cable  from  headquarters, 

At  length  Ulysses  had  to  leave  her. 
Still,  she  was  used  to  losing  courters. 

So  his  departure  didn't  grieve  her. 

Bound  homeward,  then,  from  this  li-ai-son. 

He  had  to  pass  the  Sirens  (ladies 
Who  spent  their  nights — and,  too,  their  days — on 

The  work  of  shipping  men  to  Hades). 

Ulysses  knew  that  they  would  try  him: 

And  so  he  used  his  well-known  bean;   he 
Gave  orders  to  his  men  to  tie  him 

With  knots  that  would  have  stumped  Houdini. 

So,  though  the  Sirens,  when  they  spied  him. 

Yelled,  kicked,  and  squealed,  and  shook  the  shimmy. 

No  sailor  on  the  ship  untied  him. 

Although  he  hollered,  "Gimme!     Gimme!"  IT 

Not  till  the  boat  was  past  the  women. 

Did  they  set  free  their  stalwart  skipper  .  .  . 

Then  did  Ulysses  start  back,  swimmin'.f^ 

Why,  no,  he  seemed  well-pleased  and  chipper. 

At  least,  that  is  the  way  we  heard  it  .  .  . 

And  yet  the  way  the  ending's  treated 
Strikes  us  as  being  too  absurd.     It 

Has  been,  no  doubt,  somewhat  deleted. 

Now  if  our  hero  were  a  Hero 

(Like  any  Hero  of  Lord  Byron's), 
He'd  grab  an  oar  and  say,  "Watch  me  row 

Back  to  the  Island  of  the  Sirens!" 


A  Shirker  One  day  a  woman  entered  his  studio  and 

T^HERE  is  a  certain  young  artist  in  Green-  asked  for  the  artist. 

wich  village  who  looks  not  at  all  like  "There  he  is  standing  over  there,"  said 

the  typical  artist  of  most  persons'  imagina-  some  one. 

tion.  The  lady  looked  over  to  where  the  artist 

This  young  fellow  wears  a  big  red  beard,  stood,  towering  like  an  ancient  viking,  and 

and  stands  six  feet  some  inches  high.     His  gasped. 

shoulders  are  broad  and  his  muscles  hard  "Why,"  she  whispered  in  surprise,  "he's 

from  continued  exercise.  big  enough  to  really  work,  isn't  he.''" 


'*We  don't  believe  iti  the  Devil  atuj  more,  draudina.'' 

^'Ok!  Indeed!   Well  let  me  tell  you,  tnij  dear,  nobody  doubted  his  existence  when  I  was  young! 


Helping  Her  Mistress 
PHE    lady    of    the    house    was    hurrying 
*■  frantically  to  get  away  on  a  trip.    "  Mary ! 
lary!"  she  called  to  the  maid,  ''What  time 
J  it  now?" 

Half  past  three,  mum,"  was  the  answer. 

Oh,"  continued  the  mistress,  "I  thought 
t  was  later.  I  have  still  twenty  minutes  to 
atch  the  train." 

"Yes,  mum,  I  knew  ye'd  be  rushed,  so  I 
let  the  clock  back  half  an  hour  to  give  ye 
nore  time." 


Racial  Pride 
T^HE  family  from  Virginia  ensconced  it- 
■  self  in  a  Harlem  flat  all  too  near  an 
Italian  colony.  The  Latins  were  in  frequent 
evidence,  the  thrifty  w^omen  carrying  lots  of 
old  wood  home  for  fuel.  Julia,  maid  of  all 
work  and  very  black,  had  been  imported 
from  Down  South. 

As  she  w^as  going  out  one  evening,  the 
mistress  suggested  that  she  stop  at  the 
carpenter's  on  her  way  home  and  bring 
back  an  ironing  board  he  was  mending. 

'"Deed  I  will  not,"  she  said  indignantly. 
"WTiy  folks  would  take  me  for  an  Eye- 
talian!" 


Poor  Ireland! 
"  nPHERE'S  a  difference  in  time  you  know, 
between  this  country  and  Europe," 
said  a  man  in  New  York  to  a  newly  arrived 
Irishman.  "For  instance,  your  friends  in 
Cork  are  in  bed  and  fast  asleep  by  this 
time,  while  we  are  enjoying  ourselves  in  the 
early  evening." 

"That's  always  the  way,"  exclaimed  the 
Celt,  "Ireland  niver  got  justice  yet." 


She  Was  Out  of  It 
/^LD  Zeke  Harrison,  the  champion  white- 
^~^^  washer,  walked  down  the  main  street 
of  the  village  one  morning,  dressed  in  his 
best  suit,  with  a  large,  brilliant  buttonhole 
bouquet,  and  white  gloves. 

"Hello,  Zeke,"  said  the  postman,  "are 
you  taking  a  holiday?" 

"To-day,"  announced  Zeke,  with  a  proud 
flourish  of  a  huge  white-gloved  hand,  "to- 
day is  ma  golding  w^edding  anniversity,  suh. 
Ah'm  celebratin'  it." 

"But  your  wife  is  working  as  usual.  I 
saw  her  at  the  washtub  as  I  passed  your 
house." 

"  Her?  "  demanded  Zeke,  hotly.  "  She  ain't 
got  nothin'  to  do  with  it.    She's  mah  fo'th." 


\^ 


Visitors  to  Rome  retiring  by  candle  light 


Resourceful  Mrs.  Cornborer,  upon  examining  the  men 

l\/f  R.  and  Mrs.  Hiram  Cornborer,  en  route  card  done  in  the  purest  French. 

to  Europe  on  the  Leviathan,  had  taken  *'Hm,"  repHed  Hiram,  not  intending  to  l, 

their  seats  in  the  dining  salon  for  their  first  stumped  so  early  in  the  trip,  "reckon  thf, 

meal  on  board.  there  is  the  inter-urban  rates  to  them  Frenc 

"What  on  earth  is  all  this?"  exclaimed  towns." 


r> 
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A  Uenovated  Masterpiece — "  The  Golfers''  by  J.  F.  Millet. 
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O   RECENT   Harper   writer    on   any 

public  question  has  been  the  recipient 

o  many  honors  both  academic  and  polit- 

as    David  F.  Houston,    Secretary    of 

iculture     and     later    Secretary    of    the 

asury    in     President    Wilson's    cabinet. 

ht  universities  have  conferred  honorary 

rees  upon  him.    He  has  served  as  Presi- 

t  of  two  colleges  and   Chancellor  of  a 

'd.     In   addition   to   his   cabinet   service 

ler  Mr.  Wilson,  he  was  Chairman  of  the 

leral  Reserve  and  Farm  Loan  Boards  and 

anember  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 

fi  se.     Despite  his  present  activities  in  the 

vrld   of  finance,   he  finds   time   for   much 

p  )li('   work   and   occasional    writing.      His 

'  uswer   to   Pessimists"   comes   at  a   time 

V  en  a  voice  of  authority  is  needed  to  coun- 

t  art  nuich  loose  talk  on  the  state  of  affairs 

i  u:((ieral  and  politics  in  })articular.     Mr. 

Imston   cites   several   interesting   parallels 

i  in  history.    Our  readers  will  take  comfort 

i  nflecting  that  there  is  nothing  new  under 

'  sun,  and  that  our  present  plight  does  not 

it(  rially  differ  from  similar  situations  in 

t'  past  which  we,  as  a  nation,  have  happily 

.  rvived  and  quite  forgotten. 

Katharine  Fullerton  Gerould  has  recently 

visited  the  principal  cities  of  the  Far  West, 

id  this  month  we  print  the  first  of  a  series 

papers  which  will  deal,  in  turn,  with  Salt 

ike  City,  Reno,  San  Francisco,  Portland 

id  Seattle,  Santa  Fe,  and  Albuquerque — 

)t  forgetting  Los  Angeles,  which  is  repeat- 

lly  seized  upon  to  point  a  contrast,  although 

3t  the  subject  of  an  individual  paper.    The 

lories  will  conclude  with  a  particularly  inter- 

isting  appraisal  of  our  western  civilization 

tid  culture,  under  the  title  "The  Aristo- 

:-atic  West." 

Readers  of  Russian  history  may  recall  the 
uaintly  delightful  anecdote  of  Catherine  of 
tussia  which  James  Lane  Allen  quotes  at 
he  head  of  his  story  ("The  Violet"),  and 


out  of  which  he  proceeds  to  weave  a  moving 
and  tragic  romance.  Mr.  Allen,  after  a  long 
absence  from  the  fiction  pages  of  Harper's, 
wrote  for  the  August  issue,  "The  Alabaster 
Box,"  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  out- 
standing stories  of  the  year,  remarkable  in 
conception  and  execution.  To  our  oldest 
subscribers,  who  recall  the  publication  in  this 
Magazine  of  Mr.  Allen's  masterpiece,  "A 
Kentucky  Cardinal,"  many  years  ago,  Mr. 
Allen's  latest  story  will  particularly  appeal. 

This  month  H.  M.  Tomlinson  pauses  in 
his  journey  through  the  Malay  Archipelago 
to  recount  the  experiences  of  a  day  in  Singa- 
pore, made  interesting  by  an  extraordinary 
tale  of  the  sea  to  which  he  was  permitted  to 
listen.  This  adventure,  which  Mr.  Tomlin- 
son graphically  retells,  is  like  a  romance 
taken  from  Conrad.  Next  month  Mr.  Tom- 
linson sets  foot  in  Celebes. 

Any  introduction  of  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke 
is  superfluous,  but  his  return  to  the  Maga- 
zine in  the  June  issue  is  one  that  is  certain 
to  give  pleasure  to  a  great  number  of  those 
readers  who  recall  the  fact  that  his  story  of 
"The  Other  Wise  Man,"  probably  the  most 
successful  single  short  story  that  was  ever 
written,  appeared  first  in  Harper's  Maga- 
zine. This  story  has  been  translated  into 
almost  every  modern  language  and,  despite 
the  passing  of  the  years,  continues  to  be  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  Dr.  van  Dyke's 
books. 

While  a  new  contributor  to  the  Magazine, 
Constance  Drexel  has  already  made  for  her- 
self a  distinguished  position  in  the  field  of 
journalism.  For  some  time  she  represented 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger  as  its  Washington 
correspondent,  and  later  her  interest  in  the 
cause  of  women  and  feministic  activities 
abroad  took  her  to  the  various  conferences 
that  were  being  held  in  Europe  and  brought 
her  into  personal  contact  with  practically  all 
of  the  leaders  of  advanced  thought  among 
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women  of  the  continent.  The  figures  that 
she  cites,  showing  the  way  in  which  the 
women  of  Europe  are  making  use  of  the  fran- 
chise, are  all  from  official  sources  and  have 
not  been  hitherto  generally  available  to 
American  readers.  Miss  Drexel  is  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Washington,  and  her  newspaper  ar- 
ticles from  the  Capital  are  syndicated  in  a 
large  number  of  leading  papers  throughout 
the  country. 

William  Howard  Gardiner,  whose  article 
"America's  Responsibility  in  the  Far  East" 
is  his  first  contribution  to  Harper's,  has  had 
unusual  opportunities  of  coming  in  contact 
with  the  highest  officers — political,  military, 
and  naval — in  the  countries  of  which  he 
writes.  He  has  also  moved  among  their 
peoples  and  has  studied  problems  of  America's 
future  relations  in  the  East  from  every  pos- 
sible angle. 

The  publication  of  three  instalments  of 
Harvey  O'Higgins*  serial,  "Julie  Cane," 
seems  to  leave  no  possible  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  the  Editors  that  they  were  right  in 
persuading  Mr.  O'Higgins  to  turn  aside  from 
the  short  story  for  a  time  and  to  adopt  the 
longer  form  of  the  novel.  Seldom  has  the 
beginning  of  any  serial  attracted  such  uni- 
versally enthusiastic  comment.  The  Editors 
have  taken  particular  pleasure  in  this  be- 
cause these  expressions  of  approval  have  not 
come  so  much  from  the  critics  of  the  press, 
who  had  already  accorded  Mr.  O'Higgins  a 
most  distinguished  position  in  American  let- 
ters, as  from  the  casual  readers  of  the  Maga- 
zine who  are  less  familiar  with  his  short 
stories  and  who  recognized  here,  for  the  first 
time,  a  new  and  authentic  genius  among  our 
American  novelists. 

In  "Horace  Walpole"  Gamaliel  Bradford 
paints  the  portrait  of  one  of  the  brilliant  and 
interesting  personalities  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  who  has  receded  far  from  us  in  time, 
but  who  lives  again  for  us  under  the  magic 
of  Mr.  Bradford's  pen. 

The  author  of  "All  Things  Considered," 
Elaine  Sterne  Carrington,  is  a  new  contributor 
to  Harper's,  although  known  to  the  readers 
of  other  magazines.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have 
another  story  from  Rose  Wilder  Lane, 
whose  "Innocence,"  published  in  Harper's, 
was  acknowledged  one  of  the  most  distin- 


lis 


,let! 
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guished  stories  of  1922  and  was  awarded  t 
second  O.  Henry  Prize. 

The  poets  in  the  June  Harper's  are  Ltd 
Shields  Goldsborough,  who  is  a  student    ^.[ 
Yale  University  and  one  of  the  editors  of  tl 
Yale  Lit;   Alice  Duer  Miller,  who  is  one   ? 
the   most  brilliant  of  American  short-stoi 
writers,  as  her  past  storie,^  in  Harper's  ha 
attested;  Daniel  Henderson,  who  has  servt 
on  the  editorial  staffs  of  various  periodica 
and  is  now  associated  with  McClures  Magi 
zine;    and   Ben  Ray    Redman,   author 
Masquerade,   and   a   critical    writer   of   di,'* 
tinction. 

Kile  Crook,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut 

a  new  contributor  to  the  Magazine.    Pert 

Waxman  has  frequently  contributed  humoi 

ous  prose  and  verse  to  Harper's.     Ernei 

Poole,    author    of    The    Harbor    and    oth( 

novels,  has  spent  considerable  time  in  Russif' 

as   a   press   correspondent   and    student   c! 

social  conditions.    Stephen  Leacock,  dean  o''' 

North  American  humorists,  contributes  "Thf 

Personal  Habits  of  Napoleon"  as  a  footnotf 

to  his  recent  series  of  burlesques  on  "succesf 

and  personal  efficiency."  ^* 

I 
♦      ♦      ♦ 

Now  that  the  first  quarterly  period  of  th( 
Harper's  Magazine  Short  Story  Competi- 
tion has  come  to  an  end,  the  Editors,  anc 
doubtless  the  writers,  are  eagerly  awaiting  the 
decision  of  the  judges.  Some  facts  in  regard  tc 
the  competition  may  be  of  interest  at  this 
time,  although,  owing  to  the  large  number 
of  manuscripts  submitted,  it  will  be  an  im- 
possibility to  make  an  announcement  of  the 
prize  winners  before  the  publication  of  the 
July  issue. 

In  all,  there  were  submitted  under  the 
terms  of  the  Competition  three  thousand, 
five  hundred  and  seventy-eight  manuscripts, 
and  as  only  a  few  writers  submitted  more 
than  a  single  story,  this  figure  represents  vir- 
tually the  number  of  writers  who  were  inter- 
ested in  entering  the  Harper  Competition. 

Manuscripts  were  submitted  by  writers  in 
every  state  of  the  Union  and  Canada,  and  a 
considerable  number  came  from  American 
residents  in  England,  France,  Belgium,  Italy, 
and  Czecho-Slovakia.  The  shortest  story 
entered  in  the  Contest  was  fifteen  hundred 
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>rds  in  length,  the  longest  more  than 
enty-seven  thousand.  It  is  interesting  to 
te  that  of  the  stories  technically  known  as 

I  stories  there  were  only  twelve,  and  only 
irty-two  were  stories  of  the  Great  War.  We 
'ret  to  find  that  of  the  stories  that  may  be 
ictly  termed  "humorous  stories"  there 
Te  less  than  one  hundred — a  fact  that  we 
pe  the  competitors  in  the  later  competitions 
the  year  will  bear  in  mind. 

The  Editors  are  glad  to  take  this  oppor- 
nity  to  say  again  that  the  Competition  is 
•en  to  every  type  of  short  story,  although, 

they  stated  in  the  original  announcement, 
OTies  of  from  four  to  seven  thousand  words 
e  preferred.    It  may  be  helpful  to  writers 

bear  in  mind  some  of  the  facts  recounted 
>ove  and  to  consider  them  in  reference  to 
e  further  competitions.  Humorous  stories, 
ystery  stories,  and  stories  of  action, 
lether  on  land  or  sea,  are  greatly  desired, 
e  hope  that  our  friends  in  the  writing  world 

II  also  remember  that  there  will  be  no 
idue  delay  in  deciding  on  the  availability 

the  stories.  They  will  be  notified  of  every 
jceptance  by  the  Editors  without  awaiting 
le  decision  of  the  judges,  whose  function  is 
erely  to  award  the  prizes  to  those  who,  in 
leir  judgment,  most  deserve  them. 


The  "Easy  Chair's"  reply  to  the  "  Lady  from 
Qnnesota"  has  brought  a  flood  of  communi- 
itions  from  our  readers  on  the  subject  of 
rohibition.  We  cannot  give  space  to  all, 
id  to  make  a  selection  from  clamorously 
ithusiastic  letters  and  others  equally  vitu- 
erative,  is  difficult.  We  are  therefore 
ublishing  a  single  letter,  written  by  Rose 
V^ilder  Lane,  who  takes  issue  with  Mr. 
lartin  and  at  the  same  time  voices  a  pro- 
?st  which  her  fellow-prohibitionists  might 
'ell  profit  by. 

Mansfield,  Missouri, 
iy  dear  Mr.  Martin — 

The  contemplative  atmosphere  of  the  "Easy 
"hair"  on  the  hearth,  or  shaded  lamp  and  drift  of 
moke  from  pipe  and  cigarette,  is  too  pleasant  to 
e  shattered  by  controversy.  But  may  I  remark 
hat  the  letter  of  the  lady  in  Minnesota  has  given 
le  dissatisfaction? 

It  seems  to  me  unfortunate  that  one  hears  in 
efence  of  Prohibition  only  these  passionate  shrill 


voices.  Unfortunate,  too,  that  the  word  now 
means  only  prohibition  by  Federal  enactment  of 
one  form  of  intoxicant.  There  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  general  question  of  Prohibition,  and  the  par- 
ticular question  of  Prohibition.  And  is  not  even 
the  narrowed  question  of  Prohibition  broader  than 
the  point  as  to  whether  the  man  who  is  fond  of 
Scotch  is  more  or  less  susceptible  to  colds  than  he 
who  drinks  lemonade? 

Prohibition,  in  its  general  sense,  I  suppose  we 
all  accept  as  valuable.  One  might  paraphrase 
Mr.  Towner:  The  prohibiting  nations  have  always 
beaten  the  non-prohibiting  nations  in  all  particu- 
lars which  the  civilized  think  worth  mentioning. 
Yes,  the  paraphrase  has  its  weak  points;  the  same 
weak  points  which  Mr.  Towner's  statement  has. 
Savage  and  barbarian  have  their  taboos,  and  also 
their  intoxicants.  And  "always"  is  a  long  time. 
But  the  herd's  control  of  the  individual  is  the 
foundation  of  civilization,  is  it  not?  The  essential 
difference  between  the  taboo  of  the  savage  and  the 
law  of  the  civilized  is  that  the  one  is  based  on  in- 
dividualism and  the  other  on  social  welfare.  The 
measure  of  civilization's  progress  is  the  loss  of  in- 
dividual liberty.  In  civilization  natural  impulses 
have  been  so  curbed  and  restrained  that  they  are 
atrophied;  we  no  longer  wish  to  be  naked,  to  eat 
raw  meat,  to  beat  our  wives;  we  are  even  reaching 
the  point  where  considerable  numbers  of  us  take 
no  pleasure  in  deciding  differences  of  opinion  with 
war-clubs.  We  have  so  long  accepted  prohibition 
of  our  individualistic  impulses  that  we  have  ceased 
to  have  them.  Has  that  been  a  loss,  or  a  gain? 
From  a  wide  point  of  view,  I  suppose  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  Peoples  who  retain  their  individ- 
ualism— such  as,  for  example,  the  races  in  the 
Turkish  Empire  before  Western  ideas  began  to 
penetrate  it — would  have  much  to  say  in  favor  of 
their  way  of  life  as  opposed  to  ours,  if  they  would 
say  it.  They  are  now,  however,  becoming  civi- 
lized. Civilization  is,  of  course,  a  temporary  state 
of  human  affairs. 

But  from  the  point  of  view  of  civilization,  Pro- 
hibition is  undoubtedly  accepted.  In  considering 
any  particular  prohibition,  then,  such  as  prohibi- 
tion of  intoxicants,  the  only  question  left  to  us  is 
the  question  of  its  social  value.  The  question  of 
restraint  of  individual  liberty  we  have  already 
decided,  in  accepting  the  general  idea  of  Prohibi- 
tion. The  individual's  right  to  unquestioned  per- 
sonal exercise  of  the  qualities  of  courage  and  self- 
control  passed  from  him  when  murder  was  pro- 
hibited. Much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  murder; 
great  good  has  come  from  instances  of  it.  Much 
may  be  said,  and  is  said,  of  the  evils  of  our  educa- 
tional system.  Yet  we  accept  prohibition  of  mur- 
der, and  compulsory  education,  without  question, 
because  in  these  matters — as  in  innumerable 
others — we  have  so  long  surrendered  individual 
liberty  that  we  no  longer  think  of  it  in  connec- 
tion with  them. 

Considering  the  question  of  Prohibition  with 
sole  regard  to  its  social  value  brings  me  again  to 
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Mr.  Towner.  "Drinking  nations  have  always 
beaten  the  non-drinking  nations  in  all  particulars 
worth  mentioning."  Obviously,  "all  particulars 
worth  mentioning"  means  all  particulars  con- 
sidered important  by  the  drinking  nations.  Even 
accepting  this,  I  wonder  whether  the  statement 
holds. ^  The  South  Sea  Islanders,  and  many  tribes 
of  interior  Africa,  possessed  intoxicants  before  they 
were  discovered  by  civilized  men.  Their  racial 
history  is  presumably  as  long  as  ours,  yet  they 
have  not  developed  the  arts  of  civilization.  Even 
lavish  use  of  our  intoxicants  fails  them  in  this  par- 
ticular. The  Arabs  are  an  abstemious  people; 
they  believe  neither  in  Prohibition  nor  in  the  use 
of  intoxicants.  Yet  their  contribution  to  civiliza- 
tion has  been  considerable,  and  even  in  the  con- 
flict of  war  their  conquest  of  the  hard-drinking 
peoples  was  stopped  apparently  not  by  the 
strength  of  their  adversaries  so  much  as  by  their 
satisfaction  with  the  conquests  already  made.  The 
pioneers  of  America  possessed  intoxicants,  it  is 
true;  as  Benjamin  Franklin  says  in  his  diary, 
whiskey  was  doubtless  furnished  them  by  a  be- 
nevolent Providence  for  the  purpose  of  extermin- 
ating the  Indians,  who  in  their  native  state  did 
not  have  it.  But  the  typical  pioneer  communities 
— the  Quaker  settlements,  the  Puritans — were  not 
comnumilies  of  drinkers.  One  might  perhaps 
reply  that  they  were  not  civilized.  But  did  they 
not  excel  in  many  particulars  worth  mentioning.'' 
I  have  not  read  Mr.  Towner's  PhiJosophy  of  Civi- 
lization, and  it  is  unfair  to  question  the  soundness 
of  conclusions  drawn.  But  I  do  question  whether 
an  equally  sovmd,  and  opposing,  statement  as  to 
the  social  value  of  intoxicants  may  not  be  based 
on  available  data. 

The  prohibition  of  intoxicants  in  America  is,  as 
you  say,  a  gamble.  We  are  a  violent  and  hysterical 
people;  we  rush  to  extremes.  When  we  drink,  we 
drink  to  excess — as  a  people;  when  we  prohibit, 
we  push  prohibition  to  its  extreme  limit,  as  well 
as  rebellion  against  it.  This  character  of  ours — 
supposed,  is  it  not,  to  be  due  to  climatic  condi- 
tions.^— is  probably  unfortunate.  But  it  is  an 
American,  not  a  Prohibitionist  characteristic. 
Tolerance,  moderation,  an  interest  in  both  sides, 
or  all  the  sides  of  a  question,  is  not  entirely  in 
your  "Easy  Chair,"  my  dear  Mr.  Martin.  Some  of 
these  qualities  are  in  mine.  My  belief  in  the 
eventually-to-be-proved  social  value  of  Prohibition 
is  not  based  on  a  personal  dislike  of  rum,  though  I 
may  say  that  my  preference  is  for  dry  champagne. 
This  is  the  point  I  would  like  to  make,  in  my  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  letter  of  the  lady  from  Min- 
nesota. I  do  not  pretend  to  have  discussed  the 
question  o*"  Prohibition.  It  leads  into  many  by- 
paths, as  all  questions  do.  I  have  wandered, 
glancing  at  some  of  them.  I  am  sorry  that  we 
are  a  hysterical  people.  At  the  moment  there  is 
too  much  hysteria  in  my  own  camp.     I  regret 


this.     I  wish  that  we  had  an  Edward  S.  Marti 
to  present  the  case  from  my  point  of  view. 
Sincerely, 

Rose  Wilder  Lane. 
<•       <•       •*• 

Valhalla,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Harper's — 

I  have  read  and  enjoyed  an  article  by  Doctc 
Paton  in  the  January  Harper's  and  would  lik 
to  suggest  that  you  give  us  another,  or  seven 
other  articles,  by  the  same  author.  Can  he  nc 
give  us  "some  practical  knowledge"  about  oi 
minds  and  some  "elementary  information  aboi 
what  can  be  actually  accomplished  in  preparin 
the  mind  to  take  peaceful,  constructive  attitudes 

Both  as  an  individual,  not  more  belligerent  thai 
the  average,  and  as  a  teacher  I  would  be  moj 
grateful  for  this  knowledge. 

Why  cannot  Doctor  Paton  himself  start  tb 
work  which  he  preaches  in  his  article.^ 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  always  read  Harper'' 
with  great  pleasure. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Margaret  Fitzgerald. 

*l*      <«      *> 

Oakland,  Calif. 
Dear  Harper's — 

We  sometimes  hear  parents  remark  sadly  tha 
they  fear  their  frequent  "don'ts"  to  the  childre 
are  a  mere  waste  of  breath;   but  that,  I  think, 
one  of  the  things  that  can  only  be  proved  by  th 
test  of  time. 

As  a  small  child  I  remember  well — although  noi 
in  my  sober  middle  age  it  seems  incredible  tha 
there  could  ever  have  been  a  necessity  for  such  a 
admonishment^ — that  my  serious-minded  fathe 
was  forever  saying,  "Don't  laugh  so  much ! "  Jus' 
how  many  years  it  took  him  to  put  it  over  I  can' 
say,  but  I  finally  got  it.  For  forty-odd  years,  a 
the  risk  of  dislocating  my  diaphragm,  I  have  man 
aged  to  confine  my  risibilities  firmly  within  th 
narrow  bounds  of  an  inefficient  but  innocuous  in 
ward  chuckle  that  wouldn't  have  disturbed  o 
annoyed  even  a  sensitive  "Hoopoo." 

All  this  for  years!  But  this  morning,  all  alon< 
in  the  seclusion  of  my  den  with  Mr.  Stephei 
Leacock's  "A  Manual  of  the  New  Mentality"— 
well,  thanks  to  the  author  and  the  awfully  cleve 
illustrations  which  must  have  gladdened  his  hear 
(and  to  Harper's  for  publishing  both)  well — I'v< 
had  the  time  of  my  life.  Broken  my  rules  'nevery 
thing! 

In  fact,  I  enjoyed  it  so  much  that,  to  paraphras( 
the  ancient  Floradora,  "I  really  must  fell  someone 
so  it  might  as  well  be  you." 

Gratefully  and  smilingly  yours, 

Lelah  Angell  Royce. 

P.  S. — I'm  going  to  save  it  to  read  over  on  one 
of  those  "what's  the  use.?"  days. 


Fainting  b:j  F.  Tcnneij  John  "■>  1  llustnit ion  Inr  "  Horse  and  Horse' 
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England  and  America 

Their  Misunderstandings  and  Their  Opportunity 


BY  A.  G.  GARDINER 


The  Editors  asked  Mr.  Gardiner  to  write  with  complete  frankness  on  the  present  state  of 
feehng  between  his  country  and  the  United  States,  because  they  agree  with  him  that  Anglo- 
American  co-operation  is  "the  capital  theme  in  world  affairs,"  and  because  as  the  former  editor 
of  the  London  Daily  News,  as  a  close  student  of  international  affairs,  and  as  a  cordial  friend  of 
the  United  States,  he  is  well  fitted  to  tell  us  what  are  to-day  the  obstacles  to  a  practical  accord. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  regards  the  main  obstacle  as  temperamental  rather  than  political. 


k  WELL-KNOWN  American  who 
has  been  on  a  visit  to  this  country, 
ith  which  he  is  exceptionally  familiar, 
^marked  to  me  the  other  day  that  he  had 
een  disquieted  by  the  change  of  feeling 
^hich  he  had  found  here  on  the  sub- 
let of  America.  He  was  disquieted  be- 
ause,  like  most  responsible  Americans, 
e  regarded  fraternal  relations  between 
he  two  peoples  as  the  most  necessary 
ondition  of  the  general  well-being  of 
he  world.  He  attributed  the  changed 
eeling  to  the  undercurrent  of  dissatis- 
action  which  existed  on  the  subject  of 
he  American  debt.  Wherever  he  went, 
le  said,  he  found  a  deep  sense  that 
ilngland  was  receiving  hard  measure  in 
egard  to  the  finance  of  the  War  which 
vsis  waged  in  the  common  interest  and 
he  burden  of  which  should  have  been  a 
common  burden. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  the  impression 
which  my  friend  received  as  to  the 
changed  tendency  is  well  founded,  but 
it  can  hardly  be  questioned  on  an  im- 
partial consideration  of  the  facts  that 
there  is  abundant  ground  for  the  view 
that  the  English  taxpayer,  between 
debtors  who  will  not  pay  him  his  debts 
and  creditors  who  do  not  release  him 
from  his  obligations,  is  being  roughly 
handled.  This  view  is  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  the  money  which  England 
borrowed  during  the  War  was  not  bor- 
rowed for  her  own  needs  but  for  the 
needs  of  her  Allies.  England  was  the 
one  European  nation  involved  in  the 
struggle  which  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  paid  her  way  by  the  capacity  and 
willingness  of  her  people  to  provide  her 
requirements.  In  her  borrowings  she 
simply  made  herself  the  channel  for  the 

Brothers.     Al!  rights  reserved. 
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supply  of  the  necessities  of  her  Allies, 
and  assumed  the  responsibility  for  repay- 
ment. Whether  she  was  wise  in  doing 
so  may  be  doubted.  The  fact  that  her 
credit  and  her  business  honor  alike 
should  have  been  regarded  as  the  only 
reliable  financial  guarantee  in  Europe 
was  a  flattering  recognition  of  her  posi- 
tion, but  there  were  those,  like  Mr. 
McKenna,  who  at  the  time  gravely 
questioned  the  wisdom  and  the  justice 
of  making  ourselves  responsible  to  one 
Ally  for  the  borrowings  of  other  Allies. 
The  tendency  in  England  during  the 
War  was  not  merely  to  disregard  busi- 
ness considerations  but  even  to  flout 
them  with  a  certain  lavish  prodigality, 
in  strange  contrast  to  the  severe  economy 
of  the  French,  who  conducted  the  War 
on  the  strictest  business  principles, 
profited  by  the  presence  of  two  million 
troops  of  Allied  Powers  on  their  soil 
for  four  years  and  punctually  charged 
those  Allies  with  ''damages"  incident 
to  their  presence. 

It  was  perhaps  too  innocently  assumed 
in  making  ourselves  responsible  for  the 
liabilities  of  others  that  with  victory 
attained,  considerations  not  of  gratitude 
but  of  ordinary  probity  would  prevail, 
and  that  while  fulfilling  our  obligations 
to  America  we  should  be  reimbursed  by 
our  Allies  in  respect  of  those  obligations 
which  we  had  undertaken  on  their  behalf. 
In  that  expectation  of  course  we  have 
been  grossly  disappointed,  and  it  might 
reasonably  be  said  that  our  dissatisfac- 
tion should  be  directed  not  across  the 
Atlantic  but  across  the  Channel.  While 
the  English  taxpayer  is  staggering  under 
a  burden  of  taxation  unprecedented  in 
European  history — a  taxation  which 
rises  in  the  case  of  the  wealthy  to  10/- 
in  the  £l,  and  which  even  in  the  case  of 
the  middle  classes  is  5/-  in  the  £l — and 
while  that  taxation  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  represents  payments  to  America 
in  respect  of  debts  incurred  on  behalf 
of  France  and  Italy,  the  French  tax- 
payer is  still  subject  only  to  a  trivial 
impost;  and  the  French  nation, 
while  almost  ostentatiously  ignoring  its 


debts,     is     spending     more     than     thiol 
equivalent  of  the  interest  of  those  debt  lat 
in  arming  the  smaller  states  which  accep  \i 
its  practical  sovereignty,  and  in  buildini  isf 
up  a  system  of  blockhouses  on  the  Con 
tinent,  designed  to  establish  a  militar 
domination    of    Europe    unprecedented 
since  Napoleon  bestrode  Europe  from 
the  Channel  to  the  Vistula. 

When  to  all  this  is  added  the  fact  tha|t( 
the  policy  which  M.  Poincare  has  imposec  t 
on  the  Allies  has  prevented  the  recovery  1 1 
of  world  trade  upon  which  the  industria  isl 
prosperity  of  England  depends,  the  dis  vi 
contents  which  prevail  will  be  seen  uii 
have   a   quite   intelligible   basis.     Haci 
peace  been  established  in  Europe  anc  ii 
had  there  been  even  a  remote  possibilitj 
of  the  debts  due  to  us  being  honored 
there  would  have  been  no  feeling  in  thij 
country  such  as  that  which  the  Americar 
visitor  to  whom  I  have  referred -founc 
to  exist  at  the  present  time.    There  was 
never  any  question  that  the  debt   we 
had  incurred  to  America,  even  though 
it  was  on  behalf  of  others,   should  be 
honored;  and ^ the  funding  of  that  debt 
by  Mr.  Baldwin  was  carried  out  with 
entire  public  approbation  as  a  matter  of 
ordinary  Ijusiness  principle.     But  it  is 
not  unnatural  that  as  the  pressure  ofj 
taxation  is  increasingly  felt,  as  the  re- 
covery  of  Europe  is  delayed  and  thei 
depression  of  trade  assumes  the  charac-i 
ter  of  a  permanent  condition,  the  sense] 
tends  to  develop  that  this  country  is 
being    unfairly    crushed    between    the 
upper   and   the   nether   millstones. 

It  would  be  an  unfortunate  fact  at 
any  time.  It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
world.  The  end  of  the  War  left  the 
European  system  in  chaos.  That  sys- 
tem had  been  founded  on  the  basis 
of  competitive  armaments  and  the  fatal 
principle  of  the  balance  of  power.  The 
ruin  that  was  left  by  the  convulsion 
contained  one  element  of  magnificent 
promise.  It  provided  an  opportunity 
such  as  there  had  never  been  before  of 
reconstructing  human  society  on  a  more 
rational  and  enduring  foundation.    That 
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omise  acquired  reality  from  the  fact 
at  the  two  Powers  in  the  world  which 
d  survived  the  catastrophe  with  least 
isfortune   were  equally   interested   in 
pacific  solution  of  the  world's  affairs, 
lose  powers  were  the  British  Common- 
alth    and    the    American    Common- 
5alth.     Powerful  among  equals  before 
e  War  they  were  left,  assuming  they 
ted  in  agreement,  the  supreme  arbiters 
the  world.    They  had  it  in  their  power 
canalize  the  future  into  a  new  mold 
shioned  after  their  heart's  desire.    Be- 
tween   them    they    ruled,    directly    or 
dii-ectly,  not  much  less  than  half  the 
rtn.       They   commanded   practically 
|ie  whole  of  the  credit  left  in  the  world, 
heir  supremacy  in  mere  terms  of  force 
as  unchallengeable,  for  their  command 
'  the  sea  was  absolute  and  their  military 
Dtentialities  as  considerable  as  those  of 
1  the  nations  outside  their  borders.    In 
ealth   of   resources — industrial    power 
id    command    of    that    raw    material 
hich  is  the  determining  factor  in  the 
:tivities  of  peace  as  well  as  war — their 
ipremacy  was  as  marked  as  that  of  the 
neral   standard   of   the   life   of   their 
eoples. 

Nor  in  another  and  a  more  spiritual 
mse  was  their  community  of  interest 
icking.  They  spoke  the  same  language 
nd  derived  their  ideas  of  justice  and 
Dcial  order  largely  from  the  same 
;Durces.  They  had  in  their  own  relations 
offered  the  world  the  most  conspicuous 
xample  in  history  of  the  rational  ad- 
astment  of  differences.  More  than  a 
entury  had  passed  since  the  last  war 
•etween  them,  and  in  the  interval  many 
;rave  subjects  of  quarrel  had  been 
micably  arranged  by  negotiation  in  a 
pirit  which,  however  hostile  in  the  early 
tages  of  discussion,  bore  witness  in  the 
esult  to  their  wisdom  and  common 
ense.  Two  outstanding  incidents  of 
hat  century  of  peace  represented  the 
nost  decisive  steps  that  have  ever  been 
aken  toward  the  substitution  of  reason 
or  force  in  international  relationships, 
rhe  first — -the  honor  of  which  belongs 
primarily   to  America — was  the  Rush- 


Bagot  agreement  made  at  the  end  of  the 
War  of  1812-14,  in  pursuance  of  which 
the  American-Canadian  frontier  of  nearly 
4,000  miles  has  remained  for  a  century 
without  fort  or  gun,  warship  or  sentry 
from  end  to  end.  The  records  of  nations 
will  be  searched  in  vain  for  any  measure 
so  wise,  so  courageous,  and  so  triumphant. 

Uninterrupted  peace  has  been  the 
fruit  of  that  act  of  faith  and  mutual 
good  will.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  when 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  justly  de- 
scribed the  achievement  as  "a  spectacle 
that  would  astound  the  world  by  its 
novelty  and  grandeur — the  spectacle  of 
two  peoples  living  in  amity  side  by  side 
for  a  distance  of  4,000  miles  along  a  line 
which  is  hardly  visible  in  many  quarters, 
with  no  cannon,  no  guns  frowning  across 
it,  with  no  fortresses  on  either  side,  with 
no  armaments  one  against  another,  but 
living  in  harmony  and  mutual  confi- 
dence, and  with  no  other  rivalry  than 
that  of  generous  emulation  in  the  arts 
of  peace."  The  other  episode,  the 
submission  by  the  British  Government 
of  the  "Alabama'*  claims  to  arbitration, 
was  a  no  less  conspicuous  triumph  for 
rational  processes  in  international  affairs. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude 
from  these  two  remarkable  and  out- 
standing achievements  that  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries  had  been 
conspicuous  for  amiability. 

A  precise  consideration  of  those  re- 
lations indeed  would  lead  to  a  contrary 
conclusion.  The  occasions  of  sharp  and 
even  embittered  controversy  have  been 
frequent  and  serious.  They  have  shown 
a  singular  contrast  between  speech  and 
action.  They  have  begun  in  a  cloud  of 
unwise  and  menacing  words,  and  issued 
always  in  reasonable  and  honorable 
action.  Between  the  United  States  and 
ourselves  have  been  waged  some  of  the 
most  fierce  verbal  and  diplomatic  battles 
in  history,  but  in  the  end  reason  has  al- 
ways prevailed,  a  sensible  agreement  has 
been  reached,  and  when  reached  it  has 
invariably  been  kept  with  a  loyalty  and 
a  freedom  from  mutual  suspicion  and 
distrust  rare  if  not  unexampled  in  the 
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relations  of  great  Powers.  The  diplo- 
matic history  of  the  European  nations 
is  largely  a  record  of  dishonored  "  scraps 
of  paper."  But  the  diplomatic  history 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
is  a  record  of  accommodations,  often 
painfully  reached,  but  when  reached 
never  dishonored. 

In  view  of  all  this  it  is  natural  to  ask 
why,  when  the  two  English-speaking 
Commonwealths  at  the  end  of  the  War 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  an 
opportunity,  unprecedented  in  history, 
of  giving  the  world  a  new  orientation,  the 
failure  to  take  advantage  of  it  was  so 
complete  and  disastrous.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  analyze  the  causes  of  that 
failure  or  to  allocate  the  responsibility. 
It  was  shared  in  differing  degrees  by  both 
sides,  and  shared  for  reasons  some  of 
which  may  be  intelligible,  but  most  of 
which  were  not  worthy  of  our  great 
kindred  civilizations  or  of  the  priceless 
opportunity  they  might  have  turned  to 
the  general  advantage  of  mankind.  In- 
ternal considerations,  some  of  them  of 
a  not  wholly  reputable  kind,  were  al- 
lowed to  deflect  policy  from  the  high 
plane  of  world  reconstruction  to  the  low 
plane  of  petty  political  expediency.  As 
the  historian  will  see  it,  the  true  course 
of  the  two  Commonwealths  was  plain. 
It  was  impossible  to  look  for  moderate 
ideas  of  peace  to  the  Continental  Powers 
which  were  saturated  with  the  virus  of 
centuries  of  strife.  Left  to  themselves 
any  peace,  so  called,  that  was  accom- 
plished would  be  a  peace  of  vengeance — 
a  peace  imposed  by  the  victor  over  the 
vanquished  in  the  ancient  terms  of  vae 
victisy  a  peace  that  could  only  be  a  pre- 
lude to  the  unfolding  of  a  new  chapter 
of  history  that  would  repeat  the  tragic 
tale  of  the  past.  But  together  the 
English-speaking  powers  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  impose  a  settlement  which  would 
have  changed  the  current  of  history. 
They  were  alike  in  their  detachment 
from  the  cockpit  of  Europe  and  in  their 
preoccupation  with  extra-European  in- 
terests.    Neither  was  infected  with  the 


1 

Powers,  and  both  were  profoundly  con-p' 
cerned  to  secure  a  pacific  foundation  for 
world  society,  not  merely  or  even  pri- 
marily on  moral  grounds  but  on  grounds 
of  practical  self  interest.    There  can  be 
no  question  in  the  mind  of  the  future 
historian    that    had    the    two    nations  i 
worked   loyally   together   in   the   most  pe 
critical  period  of  the  world's  history,  |io 
they  could  have  settled  the  problem  of  |o 
a  distracted  Europe  and  given  the  world  L 
a  just  and  enduring  peace.  |e 

The  golden  moment  has  gone  by  and  liar 
it  will  not  return,  but  the  task  still  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished,  and  the  first 
condition  of  its  accomplishment  is  still 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  English- 
speaking  Commonwealths.  They  cannot 
escape  the  responsibility  implicit  in  the 
exceptional  advantages  with  which  time 
and  circumstance  have  favored  them. 
In  the  light  of  to-day  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  measure  of  the  calamity  which 
a  foolish  king  in  the  eighteenth  century 
inflicted  on  the  future  development  of  • 
the  world.  Had  that  fatal  breach  in  the  > 
solidarity  of  the  English-speaking  world 
not  been  made,  and  had  not  the  most  { 
virile  and  most  richly  endowed  ele- 
ment of  the  English  race  been  driven 
into  a  separate  and  hostile  political  sys- 
tem, the  unity  of  the  English-speaking 
world  would  to-day  have  been  intact, 
its  real  if  not  nominal  center  would  have 
shifted  across  the  Atlantic,  and  the  most 
enlightened  and  pacific  community  in 
the  world  would  have  the  unchallenged 
control  of  world  tendencies. 

The  War  brought  within  the  ambit  of 
possibility  not,  it  is  true,  the  reunion  of 
the  severed  peoples  on  the  old  basis,  but 
their  practical  co-operation  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  world  order.  The 
achievement  of  that  co-operation,  in  spite 
of  the  disappointment  of  the  past  five 
years,  is  still  the  capital  theme  in  world 
affairs.  The  main  obstacle  to  be  over- 
come is,  I  think,  temperamental  more 
than  practical.  Such  political  diffi- 
culties as  there  are  have  in  fact  been 
very   largely   modified   within   the   last 


militarist  traditions  of  the  Continental     two  years.     Wlien  I  was  in  America 
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1919  I  was  impressed,  as  I  think 
liy  visitor  to  America  would  have 
»en,  with  three  political  sources  of 
ritation  in  the  relations  of  the  two 
copies.  They  were  the  question  of 
lif'eland,  the  British  alliance  with  Japan, 
id  the  problem  of  sea  power.  Since 
len  all  these  irritations  have  been  re- 
loved  or  at  least  substantially  modified. 
ome  Rule  has  been  conceded  to  Ire- 
d,  the  Alliance  with  Japan  has  lapsed, 
le  Washington  Conference  has  gone 
ir  and,  but  for  French  opposition, 
'ould  have  gone  still  farther  in  the  direc- 
on  of  disposing  of  the  last  source  of 
Qtagonism. 

In  all  these  matters  it  may  be  fairly 

laimed  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  that 

he  has  acted  wisely  and  in  consonance 

M\  American  feeling.     It  cannot  per- 

aps  be  claimed  that  the  result  has  been 

11  that  was  hoped.     For  example,  al- 

hough  Ireland  has  received  a  measure 

•f  freedom  and  independence  far  beyond 

nything  which  Parnell  ever  claimed  or 

egarded  as  possible — a  measure  which 

eaves  the  Free  State  intact  and  as  un- 

rammeled  by  external  interference  as 

my  of  the  Overseas  Dominions — the  at- 

itude  of  the  Irish  element  in  America 

s  as  hostile  and  embittered  as  if  Dublin 

Castle  still  threw  its  shadow  over  Ire- 

and.    I  suppose  the  present  generation 

)f  Irish-Americans  has  become  so  in- 

"ected  with  Anglophobia  and  has  lived 

50   long   on   that   acrid   diet   that   any 

change  of  mind  in  that  quarter  is  not  to 

be  looked  for.    A  new  generation  must 

arise  before  the  poison  of  an  ancient 

wrong  is  worked  out  of  the  S3'stem.    But 

I   do    not    think    that    any    reasonable 

American  to-day  can  fail  to  recognize 

that  however  late  in  time  and  however 

vulnerable  in  circumstance,  England  has 

in  fact  done  justice  to  Ireland  and  has 

closed  satisfactorily  and  honorably  that 

long  outstanding  account. 

I  think  that  it  is  legitimate  to  expect 
that  American  opinion  will,  in  the  long 
run,  disown  the  perpetuation  in  its 
midst  of  an  extra-territorial  quarrel 
which    has    been    settled    in    its    place 


of  origin  and  which  is  kept  alive  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  interest  of  America 
and  equally  certainly  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  Ireland  itself.  I  remember 
in  a  conversation  I  had  with  the  late 
President  Wilson  at  Paris  in  1919  that 
on  my  mentioning  with  some  fervor  the 
question  of  Ireland,  he  expressed  him- 
self very  decisively  on  the  subject  of  the 
Irish-American.  "The  Irish- American," 
he  said,  "has  to  make  the  decision  ulti- 
mately which  the  German-American  had 
to  make  during  the  War.  He  will  have 
to  decide  whether  he  is  an  Irishman  or 
an  American.  Our  country  has  offered 
to  them,  as  it  has  offered  to  others,  the 
full  measure  of  its  citizenship  and  its 
franchises.  The  claim  it  can  make  and 
must  make  upon  them  in  return  is  that 
they  shall  not  make  our  country  the  bat- 
tlefield of  a  controversy  between  two 
islands  three  thousand  miles  away."  If 
that  was  a  reasonable  position  for  an 
American  to  take  up  in  1919,  it  is  an 
overwhelmingly  more  intelligible  view  to 
hold  to-day  when  the  conflict  to  which 
President  Wilson  referred  has  been  set- 
tled, and  when  the  continuance  in 
America  of  the  passions  it  aroused  have 
no  justification  in  present  conditions  and 
no  practical  goal  except  the  embitter- 
ment  of  the  relations  between  two  peo- 
ples who  have  no  solid  ground  for  dis- 
agreement, but  have  great  and  compel- 
ling reasons  for  seeking  a  basis  of  under- 
standing and  good  will,  not  in  their 
mutual  interests  only,  but  in  the  general 
interests  of  society. 

If  therefore  it  were  specific  political 
discords  which  alone  obstructed  the  path 
to  a  secure  Anglo-American  accommo- 
dation, there  would  be  little  reason  for 
concern.  Not  only  have  such  discords 
as  there  are  been  largely  resolved  by 
recent  events,  but  the  history  of  the  past 
century,  as  I  have  indicated,  has  shown 
that  the  fundamental  good  sense  which 
governs  action  if  not  speech  between  the 
two  countries  is  an  unfailing  safeguard 
in  all  cases  of  serious  collision.  The  cen- 
tury of  peace  which  has  reigned  between 
the    two    nations    and    the    unfortified 
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iVmerican -Canadian  frontier  are  better 
witnesses  to  the  practical  capacity  of 
Britain  and  the  United  States  to  Hve  on 
civihzed  terms  than  any  document  ever 
drawn  up  by  diplomatic  art.  Nor  is 
there  any  conceivable  ground  of  differ- 
ence between  us  on  which,  even  if  there 
were  the  desire  for  active  hostility,  a 
casus  belli  could  be  made.  We  neither 
of  us  want  a  scrap  of  the  other's  terri- 
tory, and  whatever  justice  there  may 
have  been  in  American  criticism  of 
British  Imperialism  in  the  past,  that 
criticism  has  lost  its  sting  of  late  years. 
Self-government  in  the  most  unequiv- 
ocal terms  is  now  the  privilege  of  all 
the  Overseas  Dominions  of  the  British 
Commonwealth.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses they  are  independent  nations,  sen- 
timentally bound  together  by  custom, 
community  of  law,  language  and  liter- 
ature, and  by  a  common  racial  origin; 
but  free  to  go  or  stay  as  they  please.  It 
may  be  said  that  this  profound  change 
in  the  character  of  the  Imperial  relation- 
ship is  the  result  of  the  inexorable  oper- 
ation of  conditions  that  we  had  ceased 
to  control.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a 
generous  estimate  of  the  matter  in  view 
of  the  momentous  grant  of  full  self- 
government  to  the  Boer  Republics 
within  four  years  of  the  conclusion  of  a 
war  in  which  Great  Britain  had  been 
completely  victorious.  Nor  is  it  tenable 
in  view  of  the  recent  concession  of  prac- 
tical independence  to  Egypt,  a  country 
into  the  joint  control  of  which  we  were 
inveigled  by  France  in  pursuit  of  her 
own  policy  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and 
where  we  were  left  alone  in  a  guardian- 
ship we  did  not  desire  when  a  change  in 
the  French  internal  political  situation 
led  to  the  withdrawal  of  that  country 
from  its  share  of  responsibility.  Even  in 
the  case  of  India  it  is  only  a  very  preju- 
diced or  a  very  ignorant  criticism  which 
does  not  recognize  the  enormous  strides 
which  have  been  made  in  the  past  fif- 
teen years  toward  the  emancipation  of 
that  country.  Both  in  Egypt  and  India, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  origins  or 
the  propriety  of  our  presence  there,  the 


impartial  historian  will  never  questioi 
the  magnitude  of  our  service  in  givin; 
order,  security  of  life,  and  financial  sta 
bility  to  peoples  who,  left  to  their  owi 
resources,  would  have  been  the  victimj. 
of  incredible  civil  dissensions  and  tyr 
anny.  We  can  say  with  indisputable 
truth  that  we  have  left  Egypt  immeas 
urably  more  prosperous,  more  orderly 
and  better  governed  than  we  found  her 
and  if  or  when  we  leave  India  we  shal 


be  able  to  advance  the  same  claim.  Th(, 
case  against  British  Imperialism  whicl: 
occupies  so  large  a  place  in  the  attacks' 
of  some  American  critics  of  this  country 
had  some  justification  in  the  facts  of  the 
past,  but  it  has  less  validity  to-day  thai 
it  ever  had,  and  I  venture  to  say  thai' 
no  imperial  system  in  history  ever  hac! 
so  substantial  a  balance  on  the  credit 
side  as  can  be  claimed  for  an  Empire 
which  is  now  much  less  an  empire  than' 
a  loose  confederation  of  independent 
nations. 

I  come  back  then  to  the  fact  that  the 
grit  in  Anglo-American  relations  is  due 
neither  to  dissimilarity  of  national  aims 
nor  to  concrete  grounds  of  antagonism 
but  to  historic  prejudices,  ancient  grudges 
and  misunderstandings,  and  matters  of 
feeling  and  amour  propre.  Perhaps  if  we 
had  not  sprung  so  largely  from  the  same 
stock  and  if  we  did  not  speak  the  same 
language,  we  should  be  free  from  those 
petty  irritations  which  play  so  large  a 
part  in  the  exacerbation  of  our  mutual 
feelings.  I  dare  say  we  bear  more  than 
our  share  of  the  blame.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain type  of  Englishman — unfortu- 
nately the  example  we  chiefly  export — 
who  is  more  than  a  little  insufferable. 
It  is  often  said,  I  think  with  some  truth, 
that  the  American  mind  respects  Eng- 
lish opinion  but  is  resentful  of  the 
English  manner — the  manner  not  of  the 
people  but  of  our  feudal  remnant  now 
incarnated  in  our  public-school  system. 
That  discrimination  between  your  mind 
and  our  manner  is  part  of  the  price  we 
pay  for  the  community  of  speech  and 
civilization.  If  Americans  and  English 
were  alien  to  each  other  this  source  of 
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itation  would  not  exist.    The  roman- 
3  attachment  of  Americans  to  France 
the  fruit  of  an  eternal  dissimilarity 
hich  conceals  from  America  a  national 
•ide  and  superiority  beside  which  our 
titude  is  that  of  a  "whispering  hum- 
eness."     Americans   and   Frenchmen 
;ver  meet  spiritually,  and  so  the  ro- 
antic  attachment — in  spite  of  Napo- 
on  I's  dream  of  a  Gallic  Empire  in  the 
mthern    states    and    Napoleon    Ill's 
lonstrous    intrigues    during    the    Civil 
i^ar — preserves  the  freshness  of  a  first 
d    immortal    love.      The    Americans 
dore  France  as  Don  Quixote  adored  the 
eerless   Dulcinea,   because   she   was   a 
reature  of  the  mind  unbesmirched  by 
[le  contacts  of  earth.    The  difference  of 
ihguage,  so  far  from  interfering  with 
16  affection,  serves  to  envelop  it  in  an 
tmosphere    of    agreeable    strangeness, 
nd  we  are  bound  to  admit  that,  in  deal- 
fig  with  less  subtle  and  sophisticated 
copies,  the  French  have  an  art  far  tran- 
cending  our  clumsy  methods. 
A   friend   of   mine   who   spends   half 
le  year   in   traveling  throughout   the 
Jnited    States,    who    probably    knows 
America   better   than   any   living   man 
lot   born   an   American   and   who   cer- 
ainly   has   an   unrivaled   acquaintance 
vith    Americans,    from    New   York    to 
5an  Francisco,  wrote  to  me  a  month  or 
wo  ago  about  the  "monstrous  French 
propaganda"  which  he  finds  carried  on 
everywhere  and  always  "with  a  delib- 
erate anti-English  bias.'*    He  goes  to  a 
Vew  York  club  to  hear  a  lecture  with 
an  innocent  general  title,  only  to  dis- 
[^over  that  he  is  listening  to  a  French 
political  missionary  in  the  guise  of  an 
American  citizen.     And  similar  experi- 
ences meet  him  everywhere,  while  the 
peaceful   penetration   of   the   American 
press  with  French  influences  has  become 
one  of  the  most  obvious  and  sinister 
facts  in  the  public  life  of  America  to-day. 
It  would   be   impertinent   for  me   to 
suggest    that    the    Americans    are    not 
free  to  bestow  their  affection  where  they 
choose,  but  they  will  not  think  it  un- 
reasonable if  we  make  reflections  not 


wholly  pleasant  on  the  fact  that  while 
we  are  paying  to  America  the  debt  we 
incurred  largely  on  behalf  of  France, 
America  is  pouring  millions  of  dollars 
into  the  exchequer  of  France  to  main- 
tain a  currency  that  has  collapsed  be- 
cause the  French  nation  will  not  submit 
to  reasonable  taxation.  Nor  will  they 
think  it  irrelevant  to  be  reminded  that 
the  purpose  of  the  War  which,  in  the 
words  of  their  own  President,  was  to 
"make  the  world  safe  for  democracy" 
has  been  so  completely  defeated  by 
French  policy  that  Europe,  nearly  six 
years  after  the  declaration  of  peace,  is  a 
more  complete  and  hopeless  wreck  than 
it  has  ever  been  since  the  Thirty  Years 
War — a  wreck  over  which  the  giant 
militarism  of  a  single  Power,  backed  by 
the  black  hosts  from  Africa  and  the 
armed  satellites  of  the  new  Napoleon- 
ism,  throws  its  ominous  shadow.  The 
peace  that  the  world  wants,  and  for 
which  all  that  was  best  in  both  branches 
of  the  English-speaking  race  sincerely 
fought,  still  remains  to  be  accomplished. 
It  can  only  be  won,  and  it  can  still  be 
won,  on  the  terms  our  two  nations 
equally  desire.  Whatever  temperamen- 
tal irritation  there  may  be  between  us, 
however  much  historic  memories  on  both 
sides — 

For  old,  unhappy,  far  off  things, 
And  battles  long  ago 

may  linger  and  perplex  our  relations, 
there  are  fundamental  bonds  between  us 
more  real  and  enduring  than  those 
which  link  any  other  two  peoples.  They 
are  not  merely  bonds  of  blood,  of  speech, 
and  of  literature:  these  things  are  a 
common  heritage  which,  for  all  our 
superficial  disagreements,  we  cannot  re- 
pudiate if  we  would,  and  I  am  convinced 
would  not  if  we  could.  Nor  are  they 
simply  that  other  mutual  heritage  of 
the  common  law  which  makes  us  equally 
respect  the  authority  and  sanctity  of  law 
in  diplomatic  relationships.  These  ideas 
are  the  invisible  foundations  of  our 
national  structures. 

But  beyond  and  above  them  are  a 
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spirit  and  an  outlook  that  differentiate 
us  from  other  nations  less  happily  sit- 
uated. We  are  both  free  from  the 
parochial  and  embittered  nationalism  of 
the  European  continental  system.  Our 
traffic  is  with  the  world,  and  our  vision 
is  a  world  vision.  The  function  of  the 
United  States  has  been  to  preserve  the 
Western  Hemisphere  from  the  repro- 
duction of  the  racial  strife  of  Europe, 
and  though  the  origin  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  was  imperialistic,  its  de- 
velopment has  been  steadily,  and  never 
more  so  than  in  these  days,  toward  the 
extension  of  the  principle  of  liberty  "in 
widest  commonalty  spread."  We  want, 
in  equal  measure  I  think,  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  reign  of  law  for  the  reign  of 
force  in  the  affairs  of  men,  not  merely  on 
moral  grounds  but  from  the  conviction 
that  neither  justice  nor  peace  can  be 
achieved  by  force,  and  because  our 
greatest  common  interest  in  the  world 
is  peace.  The  last  great  war  waged  on 
American  soil  was  a  war  waged,  and 
successfully  waged,  to  defend  and  secure 
the  solidarity  of  the  American  people 
and  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  the 
Western  World.  The  late  War,  truly 
seen,  was  a  war  waged  to  give  to  the 
distracted  peoples  of  Europe  the  same 
security  of  a  common  law  and  a  common 
interest  in  the  organization  of  peace.  It 
was  from  America  that  the  beneficent 
idea  was  formulated,  and  it  was  through 
the  devoted  passion  of  a  United  States 
President  that  it  became  incorporated  in 
the  Treaty  of  Peace.  There  it  stands 
to-day,  beckoning  the  world  into  a  new 
and  better  path.  It  is  not  an  achieve- 
ment. It  is  still  only  a  promise.  We 
are  still  in  the  surge  and  backwash  of 
the  War,  but  it  is  to  the  fulfillment  of 


that  promise  that  the  hopes  of  all  thai 
is  best  in  every  land  turns.  By  th 
fulfillment  or  failure  of  that  promise  ou 
white  civilization  will  stand  or  fall,  not  ii 
one  nation  only,  but  over  the  whole  earth 

And  it  is  by  the  capacity  of  the  tw< 
English-speaking  families  to  rise  to  th« 
height  of  the  greatest  argument  eve 
offered  to  men  that  we  shall  be  ultimately 
judged. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that,  in  the  though 
of  all  men  of  good  will  in  both  nations 
the  supreme  concern  is  a  cordial  under 
standing  between  the  English  and  Amer 
ican  peoples.  It  is  not  a  selfish  concern 
though  we  have  both  much  to  gain  fron 
such  an  understanding  and  much  to  lose 
without  it;  but  we  have  jointly  beer 
placed,  by  events  and  purposes  outside j 
our  own  volition,  in  the  guardianship  oli 
interests  greater  than  our  own. 

Time,  and  the  ocean  and  some  fostering  star 
In  high  cabal  has  made  us  what  we  are. 


We  shall  be  false  to  the  great  trust  we 
have  inherited  from  the  past  and  treach- 
erous to  the  posterity  whose  destiny  is 
in  our  hands  if  for  trivial  motives — 
matters  of  pride,  matters  of  money, 
matters  of  self-interest  or  passing  do- 
mestic and  party  advantage — we  fail  in 
the  high  mission  committed  to  our  hands. 
"I  believe  I  can  save  this  country  and 
that  no  one  else  can,"  said  Chatham  in 
a  time  of  world  crisis.  It  would  be  true 
to-day  to  say  that  America  and  Eng- 
land can  save  the  world,  and  that  no| 
other  Powers  can.  But  they  cannot  save 
it  without  mutual  confidence  and  good 
will.  It  is  this  fact  which  makes  the 
promotion  of  solid,  enduring  friendship 
between  the  two  nations  the  highest 
concern  of  human  society. 


I 


The  Dormeuse 


BY  ERNEST  POOLE 


I 

'XTOW  you  see  only  its  bones,"  he 
i  i.  II    said,   "but  once  it  was  a  great 

ffair.  Such  a  sleigh  will  never  be  seen 
ligain.  My  grandmother  called  it  *the 
Dormeuse^"  and  she  traveled  in  it  thou- 
sands of  versts  on  roads  quite  rough 
vith  snow  and  ice.  She  traveled  by  day 
!ind  in  the  night,  on  tours  to  inspect  the 
arge  estates  belonging  to  her  family. 
Vnd  she  was  but  a  girl  of  nineteen  at 
:hat  time — now  nearly  ninety  years 
igo." 

We  sat  in  a  long-neglected  garden 
Dcside  a  rude  small  manor  house,  half 
bf  frame  and  half  of  logs,  high  up  on  a 
vv^ooded  river  bank  in  the  northern  part 
of  Central  Russia.  It  was  the  early 
mtumn  of  1917;  the  Revolution  had 
already  run  through  its  initial  stage, 
and  the  Bolsheviki  were  soon  to  come  in. 
Even  here  there  were  ominous  indica- 
tions. During  my  stay  in  this  home  of 
my  friend,  this  long-deserted  birthplace 
to  which  he  had  come  to  say  good-by, 
shots  were  frequently  heard  at  night  and 
wild  exultant  songs  and  yells  from  the 
darkness  in  the  river  below — from  "the 
Hooligans,"  as  he  called  them — barge- 
men, raftmen  and  the  like — part  of  that 
vast  hobo  throng  who  for  countless  ages 
past  had  done  the  work  on  Russia's  rivers. 
Several  houses  along  the  river  had  been 
raided  in  these  last  weeks,  and  one  of 
them  burned  to  the  ground.  My  friend 
slept  with  a  rifle  by  his  bed — but  he  was 
quite  calm  about  it  all.  What  must  be, 
must  be,  he  said;  and  he  seemed  to  have 
centered  his  interest  now  on  giving  me, 
before  the  end,  a  picture  of  the  life  he 
had  known  on  this  small  estate  where 
he  had  been  born.  It  was  quiet  here 
this  afternoon.  We  had  just  come  in 
from  a  long  day's  tramp.     His  one  re- 


maining servant,  a  kind  of  tenant  care- 
taker, was  cooking  our  supper  of  fish 
and  potatoes;  and  after  a  swim  in  the 
river  we  had  come  up  to  the  garden  to 
smoke.  It  was  then  that  I  noticed  a 
rude  old  sledge,  half  covered  by  weeds, 
which  lay  beside  the  small  log  barn.  It 
was  an  enormous  old  affair,  some  fifteen 
feet  by  eight  or  nine,  its  runners  and 
frame  of  huge  hewn  beams  plated 
heavily  with  steel.  At  its  corners  stout 
posts  ran  up  six  feet,  and  on  one  of 
them  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  large 
tattered  shred  of  leather,  with  bits  of 
blue  satin  and  velvet  attached,  swing- 
ing idly  in  the  light  breeze.  And  these 
small  bits  of  finery  made  all  the  rest  of 
it  seem  the  more  gaunt — a  skeleton,  as 
my  friend  had  said.  He  was  smiling  as 
he  looked  at  it  now. 

"There  is  so  much  it  could  tell  you," 
he  said.  "It  could  make  you  feel  how 
close  we  are  in  Russia  still  to  rough 
and  dark  barbaric  times;  and  also  per- 
haps it  could  make  you  feel  the  never- 
ending  mystery  in  our  inward  national 
life.  You  call  us  realists.  So  we  are. 
But  just  because  we  are  realists,  we 
must  come  close  to  mysteries,  too — for 
human  existence  is  like  that."  For  a 
moment  he  was  silent  again. 

"A  story .^"   I  suggested. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  with  a  faint  smile, 
"I  know  you — so  I  am  thinking  of  that. 
I  am  thinking  of  many  stories.  .  .  . 
Now  I  shall  decide  on  one — as  my 
grandmere,  Nadine  Constantinovna, 
told  it  to  me  when  I  was  a  boy — sitting 
here  on  a  day  such  as  this,  more  than 
thirty  years  ago.  But  first  you  must  be 
patient  a  little.  Alone,  it  is  only  a 
strange  adventure — it  will  not  interest 
you  so  much  unless  you  hear  a  little 
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which  I  will  tell  of  my  grandmother 
first — and  also  of  her  family.  There 
were  most  various  characters — stubborn, 
stern,  meek,  and  human — sinners  and 
saints,  ascetes  and  les  gens  du  grand 
monde.  But  there  was  in  each  generation 
a  quality  which  it  is  now  a  la  mode  to 
call  *  psychic'  And  this  quality  exists 
among  those  alive  to-day.  We  are 
quite  poor  now,  but  the  family  once 
owned  many  large  estates  and  was  much 
cherished  at  the  court  of  Empress 
Catharine  Second.  The  future  mother 
of  my  grandmere  was  one  of  the  great- 
est beauties  and  sharp,  ready  wits. 
But  after  the  death  of  the  Empress, 
everything  was  changed  at  the  court; 
in  lieu  of  the  French;  the  German  in- 
fluence was  introduced,  together  with 
the  barracks  discipline.  No  more  good 
taste,  no  chivalry,  nothing  but  a  soldier 
parading.  Even  the  ladies  of  the  court, 
when  meeting  the  coach  of  Paul  the 
First,  had  to  descend  in  the  mud  or  snow 
at  the  side  of  the  street  like  equal  slaves, 
and  there  stand  in  a  soldierlike  posture 
until  the  Emperor  was  gone.  Life  be- 
came most  annoying  at  court — so  it  was 
quite  natural  that  the  mother  of  my 
grandmere  wished  but  one  thing,  to  go 
to  France;  and  this  she  did — and  soon 
became  quite  a  desirable  person  within 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  and  lived 
there  gayly  and  happily  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  her  severe  chaperone,  who 
brought  her  to  the  homes  of  then 
illustrious  persons.  There  she  met  her 
future  husband,  also  a  Russian  land- 
owner, who  had  come  to  live  in  France 
in  order  to  study  the  Napoleonic  code  of 
law.  They  were  married  soon,  and  in 
1809  was  born  my  little  grandmother. 

"From  the  very  cradle  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  French  nurses,  and  after- 
ward teachers  French  influences  of  all 
kinds;  and  later  she  was  placed  in  an 
aristocratic  convent  school.  There  was 
a  strong  Voltairian  tinge  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  French  aristocrats  then. 
No  wonder  that  the  great  Voltaire 
became  her  favorite  study  and  reading 
for  the  largest  part  of  her  life!    Still,  of 


course,  she  must  learn  the  religion. 
She  was  of  the  Russian  creed,  but 
through  her  mother's  love  for  France 
the  girl  had  been  placed  in  that  Catholic 
school,  and  was  taught  by  a  Jesuit 
father,  who  passed  superficially  enough 
over  the  religion  itself  and  was  more 
interested  to  form  the  esprit  fin  of  the 
girls  than  he  was  in  tlieir  religious 
feeling.  The  miracles,  which  are  de- 
scribed in  the  myths  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  he  communicated,  but 
so  finely  that  they  were  not  stern  or 
fanatical,  but  more  like  a  fin  esprit 
mondain  gossip — so  that  the  girls  often 
told  of  their  pere  that  he  had  plenty  of 
esprit  fin,  but  none  of  the  esprit  sacre. 
His  one  eternal  motto  was  this: 

"'You  must  not  repudiate  things  and 
phenomena  only  because  either  you  or 
your  friends  have  never  yet  observed 
them,  or  because  they  cannot  be  ex- 
plained at  the  present  state  of  our 
science.  Believe  or  disbelieve — this  is 
one's  free  choice.  But  one  must  not 
say  in  advance  that  this  or  that  is  im- 
possible simply  because  we  cannot  ex- 
plain it. ' 

"With  the  strong  fine  inculcation  of 
this  attitude  to  any  life,  and  also  the 
sarcastic  but  at  the  same  time  open- 
minded  influence  of  the  great  Voltaire — 
at  last  the  education  of  my  grandmother 
was  finished.  And  now  she  had  to  return 
to  Russia,  to  her  parents,  whose  social 
standing  in  the  meanwhile  had  enor- 
mously improved.  For  under  the  new 
Emperor  Nicholas  the  First,  her  father, 
who  for  so  many  years  had  studied  the 
jurisprudence  in  France,  was  appointed 
to  be  procurator  general  of  Central  Russia, 
an  area  equal  to  all  France.  He  had  the 
greatest  power  there,  which  he  exercised 
with  justice  but  still  not  sentimentally — 
destroying  without  mercy  every  serious 
culprit,  no  matter  what  his  age  or  sex. 
His  motto  was  that  the  State  must 
sacrifice  its  degenerate  elements  to  give 
the  full  possibility  of  undisturbed  de- 
velopment to  all  its  normal  members. 
To  the  pleaders  for  culprits,  he  replied, 
'You   interfere   for   the   murderer   and 
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ray  for  me  to  save  his 

ife.      You    speak   of   his 

resent  sufferings  because 

e  is  condemned  to  death. 

ut  he   suffers   so   as  he 

eserves.  Why  do  you 
not  consider  the  suffering 
of  his  victim,  in  an  un- 
untimely  horrible  death? 
Why  do  you  not  plead  for 
the  innocent?  We,  the 
State,  we  plead  for  them. 
Now  go  to  your  home  and 
stop,  if  you  please,  your 
sentimental  lamentations 
for  thieves,  swindlers,  and 
murderers ! ' 

''So  he  worked  with 
justice — but  it  was  a  jus- 
tice with  iron  hands.  He 
had  little  time  for  his  own 
affairs.  His  large  estates 
and  those  of  his  wife  were 
scattered  over  four  prov- 
inces, and  the  supervision 
over  them  was  a  difficult, 
stupendous  job.  On  each 
estate  was  a  manager, 
who  had  direct  power  over 
the  peasants  and  often 
oppressed  them  mercilessly — ^to  an  extent 
which  many  times  was  dangerous  to  the 
owners,  who  were  responsible  before  the 
law  for  the  good  treatment  of  their  serfs. 
It  was  quite  a  difficult  business  to  control 
those  managers,  especially  when  the 
estates  were  so  large ;  and  now,  when  my 
grandmother  returned,  she  found  that 
her  father's  life  was  so  crowded  with  the 
oflScial  work  that  he  badly  neglected 
his  properties.  Indeed,  it  was  by  such 
neglect  that  later  on  his  fortune  perished. 
But  at  this  time  my  young  grandmere 
resoluted  that  she  must  try  her  best, 
and  so  immediately  she  plunged  into 
the  control  of  the  estates.  She  was  then 
a  young  lady  of  only  nineteen,  and  also 
her  size  was  exceedingly  small.  At  one 
of  the  Imperial  balls,  the  Emperor,  after 
dancing  with  her,  said,  'Jolie,  gracieuse, 
du  fin  esprit.  Dommage  quelle  soit  si 
petite!'    But  in  spite  of  her  smallness 
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and  her  youth,  she  showed  now  a  sur- 
prising practical  sense.  Evidently, 
under  the  brilliant  polish  of  her  Parisian 
education,  there  had  been  some  real 
training,  too — but  more  than  that,  there 
was  in  her  an  amazing  inborn  force. 
Very  often  she  traveled  from  one  estate 
to  another  one,  everywhere  controlling 
and  putting  everything  into  order,  with 
an  energy  and  good  sense  not  to  be 
expected  at  all  of  such  a  young  brilliant 
beauty. 

"She  traveled  in  an  enormous  cortege 
of  servants  and  guards  to  protect  her. 
The  distances  to  cover  during  those 
journeys  were  often  large.  The  roads, 
except  the  few  government  roads  of  a 
strategic  value,  were  utterly  bad,  and  in 
spring  and  autumn  they  were  quite  im- 
passable. So  her  traveling  was  done 
mostly  in  the  wintertime,  after  the  crops 
had  been  brought  to  the  barns,  so  that 
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she  could  learn  on  each  estate  how  much 
had  been  the  yield  of  the  year.  This 
part  of  Russia,  at  that  time,  was  popu- 
lated rather  thinly,  and  most  of  the 
peasant  serfs  lived  in  villages  rather 
large,  very  often  surrounded  with  a 
deep  ditch  and  a  palisade,  to  protect 
the  inhabitants  against  the  attacks  of 
brigands  and  wolves.  My  grandmother 
traveled  with  heavy  guards. 

"During  one  such  trip  she  had  to  go 
from  their  Kaluga  residence  to  one  of 
her  mother's  large  estates  in  the  province 
of  Voronej,  where  the  population  was 
not  at  all  reliable.  So  she  had  a  doubly 
heavy  guard.  You  must  try  to  picture 
her  cortege  as  it  came  at  fall  of  the  night 
along  a  white  and  crooked  road,  some- 
times through  deep  forests  and  again 
out  in  the  open,  where  the  first  stars  of 
the  night  could  be  seen.  No  less  than 
sixty  sledges  came  in  a  long  and  winding 
train,  filled  with  forage  for  the  horses 
and  provisions  for  the  men,  and  also 
materials  for  repair  in  case  any  sledges 
should  break  down.  The  largest  of  the 
sledges,  pulled  by  sixteen  horses  who 
were  coming  two  abreast,  carried  along 
my  little  grandmere  and  her  two  young 
cameristes,  in  her  Dormeuse — a  cabin 
some  fourteen  feet  by  nine,  and  six  feet 
high.  The  walls  of  thick  wood  were 
covered  with  oiled  cloth  and  with  steel 
outside;  but  within  was  a  small  elegant 
room,  with  wide  seats  of  blue  velvet 
which  were  also  berths  at  night,  a  silver 
washstand,  a  folding  desk,  a  small  table 
for  her  dining,  a  little  Parisian  lamp  for 
her  reading,  and  a  very  large  one  to 
assist  in  making  her  warm — and  many 
other  little  things,  most  of  them  of 
Parisian  make.  The  cabin  was  up- 
holstered with  velvet  and  blue  satin. 
Two  little  windows  were  in  the  walls, 
but  each  one  had  a  thick  steel  plate  to 
be  locked  on  in  case  of  attack.  In  the 
cabin's  upholstered  walls  were  pockets 
for  money  and  jewelry,  and  also  for  her 
favorite  books. 

"On  the  night  of  this  adventure,  she 
said,  she  had  finished  writing  some 
letters  at  her  little  Parisian  desk,  her 


two  cameristes  had  served  her  supper, 
and  now  she  was  reading  a  book  of 
Voltaire.  While  she  was  reading,  the 
cortege  arrived  at  the  gates  of  a  lonely 
village,  surrounded  with  a  high  thick 
palisade  of  oaken  logs  and  a  deep 
trench.  Not  a  sound  was  heard  for 
quite  a  while,  during  which  the  guards 
of  the  train  shouted  and  Beat  upon  the 
gates.  Only  dogs  fiercely  barked  within. 
But  at  last  the  gates  were  opened,  she 
said,  and  slowly  the  cortege  was  allowed, 
one  sledge  after  the  other  one,  to  enter 
into  the  village.  Voronihino  was  its 
name.  There  was  a  long  street  with  two 
rows  of  wooden  two-storied  houses,  each 
of  which  with  its  barn  and  its  sheds  was 
surrounded  by  a  separate,  hugely  thick 
oak  palisade. 

"An  old  man,  the  senior  chief  of  the 
village,  now  asked  many  questions  con- 
cerning the  young  traveler — who,  from 
where  and  whither  she  was  going,  what 
age  she  was,  and  what  were  her  habits 
and  w\ints  on  a  journey — explaining 
that  all  this  he  must  know,  to  suit  the 
lady  the  best  that  he  could.  In  spite  of 
his  age — he  was  over  sixty — he  was  very 
agile,  active,  and  evidently  he  had  the 
very  strongest  authority  here.  This 
power  he  now  tried  to  impose  on  the 
chief  of  the  cortege.  But  there  he  found 
his  equal — so  that  in  spite  of  his  positive 
order  to  bring  the  horses  into  the  stalls 
of  the  stables,  he  was  not  obeyed. 
Although  it  was  nearly  Christmas,  the 
weather  was  rather  mild  that  night,  so 
that  it  was  not  quite  necessary  to  stable 
the  horses;  and  they  were  so  wild  that 
it  would  be  quite  diflScult  to  bring  them 
out  of  the  stalls  the  next  day.  So  the 
chief  of  the  cortege  refused,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  placed  all  his  guards 
around  the  sledges  and  horses.  Then 
the  old  man  began  the  question  of 
forage  and  of  provision  for  the  men. 
But  my  grandmother's  train  had  enough 
of  both,  and  so  the  chief  again  declined, 
and  asked  only  for  beds  for  those  of  his 
men  who  would  like  to  sleep  within  the 
houses. 

"All  this  was  done  while  my  grand- 
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mother  was  quietly  sitting  in  her  Dor- 
meuse.  She  wished  to  stay  there  for  the 
night,  but  she  yielded  to  the  old  village 
chief,  who  begged  her  to  stay  within  his 
house.  This  she  did,  for  she  grew 
I  rather  curious  now;  but  with  her  she 
took  her  two  young  maids  and  the  huge 
driver  of  her  sledge,  whom  she  wished 
for  her  protection  there.  This  driver  of 
sixteen  horses  was  remarkable  for  two 
things — his  unhuman  appetite  and  his 
superhuman  force.  He  ate  as  nothing 
seventeen  big  pies  of  meat  before  his 
dinner,  and  after  this 
introduction  enjoyed 
his  meal  enormously, 
as  though  he  had 
eaten  nothing  before. 
His  strength  also  was 
remarkable;  very 
often  he  acted  as  a 
kind  of  human  lift- 
ing-jack to  raise  the 
Dormeuse  out  of  a 
ditch  in  the  road 
into  which  it  had 
fallen.  His  devotion 
to  the  young  lady 
was  something  touch- 
ing, as  she  was  al- 
ways kind  both  to 
him  and  to  one  of  her 
young  maids,  with 
whom  this  peasant 
Hercules  was  quite 
utterly  in  love. 

*'  With  these  three, 
my  young  grand  mere  was  shown  with 
much  politeness  by  the  old  chief 
into  his  house.  There  the  huge  driver 
lay  down  in  the  hall,  just  by  the 
door  of  the  room  of  his  mistress,  while 
the  two  young  maids  were  sleeping 
in  a  room  next  by.  Then,  as  she  nearly 
always  did  the  last  thing  in  the  evening, 
she  began  to  ^Tite  her  diary^  a  book 
within  which  were  witty  remarks,  philo- 
sophic thoughts  on  events  of  the  day, 
or  some  recollections  of  her  friends — all 
those  together  with  the  entries  of  the 
day's  expenses  and  gains,  entered  in 
such  a  practical  way  that   one  might 
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suppose  she  had  been  trained  in  some 
great  American  bookkeeping  school. 
That  night  for  some  time  she  was  busily 
writing.  Her  room  was  closed.  She 
had  asked  for  the  keys  and  had  locked 
the  three  doors — one  of  them  going  to 
the  hall,  another  to  the  room  of  her 
maids,  and  a  third  to  an  empty  room 
opposite.  She  always  did  this,  for  she 
did  not  like  to  feel  that  she  might  be 
disturbed. 

"But  quite  suddenly  now  my  little 
grandmere  felt  some  one's  presence  within 
the  room.  She  turned 
her  head  quickly  and 
saw  a  man,  clad  in 
the  monk's  garb  of 
ancient  time,  look- 
ing at  her,  while  he 
stood  quite  still.  He 
was  of  a  medium 
height,  she  said, 
rather  thin  but  still 
not  meager,  for  he 
appeared  very  wiry 
built.  His  strong 
face  was  of  the  dark 
complexion;  he  had 
the  large  temples  and 
eyes  set  deep;  and 
it  seemed  to  her  that 
a  bluish  glow  of  light 
appeared  about  his 
brow.  She  was  also 
struck  at  once  by  his 
peculiar  shining  eyes. 
They  seemed  to  look 
and  now  she  felt  a 
kind  of  a  warmth  going  through  her 
brain,  she  said,  and  also  a  sensation 
of  the  perfect  calm  and  joy.  Then  she 
heard  him  speak  to  her — not  aloud,  for 
there  was  no  sound.  Only  deep  within 
herself  she  could  hear  him  warning  her 
of  the  mortal  danger  here  and  urging 
her  at  once  to  depart. 

"Still  curiously  unalarmed,  for  he 
brought  a  great  calm  within  her  mind, 
my  grandmother  thanked  him,  in  her 
thought,  and  in  the  same  unspeaking 
way  she  told  the  monk  that  she  would 
follow   his   advice   immediately.       She 
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entered  then  into  the  room  of  her  two 
young  servants,  and  in  some  moments 
they  came  back,  the  three  of  them 
together,  into  her  room  to  take  her 
belongings.  When  the  servants  saw  the 
monk  they  at  once  kneeled  down  before 
him,  and  he  blessed  them,  and  went  out 
of  the  room  directly  through  the  wall  of 
the  house.  So  in  a  moment  he  disap- 
peared. The  servants,  very  frightened 
now,  rushed  with  the  bags  of  their  mis- 
tress out  through  their  room  to  wake  up 
the  huge  driver  of  the  Dormeuse,  and 
also  the  chief  of  the  cortege  and  all  the 
men,  to  make  them  to  prepare  for  to 
depart  immediately.  The  servants  had 
scarcely  left  the  room,  in  w^hich  my 
grandmother  had  stayed  to  gather  up 
her  papers  and  jewels,  w^hen  the  third 
door  was  bursted  down,  and  into  the 
room  came  the  old  village  chief. 

"*So!  You  are  wTiting,  harinaV  he 
cried.  *Your  profits  and  gains  you  are 
entering,  aren't  you?  Now  finish  this 
quickly,  and  quickly  make  your  prayer 
to  your  God!'  In  his  strong  old  hand 
he  was  holding  a  knife. 

"But  at  this  same  moment,  within 
the  house  were  heard  the  cries  of  the 
cortege  chief — and  the  old  man,  after  a 
short  hesitation,  left  the  room  by  the 
way  he  had  entered — just  while  the 
driver  of  the  Dormeuse  was  coming 
quickly  in  from  the  hall.  Then  the  old 
brigand's  voice  was  heard  outside,  dis- 
puting very  angry  with  the  chief  of  the 
cortege,  asking  why  they  were  making 
ready  to  leave  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
When  seeing  he  could  not  stop  them 
with  words,  he  made  a  sharp  whistle, 
long  and  loud — it  was  the  signal  of 
alarm.  In  the  meantime  my  grandmere 
went  with  the  huge  driver  out  through 
the  yard  of  the  house  to  the  street, 
where  she  saw  wdth  relief  that  the 
sixteen  horses  were  still  in  the  harness 
to  the  Dormeuse.  She  entered  into  it  at 
once  and  ordered  him  to  fasten  most  care- 
fully the  tw^o  small  windows  and  the  doors. 
Quickly  he  bolted  the  steel  plates  down. 

"All  her  men  were  busy  with  horses 
now  and  with  preparation  for  a  fight — 


since  by  then  everyone  of  them  under- 
stood that  they  were  in  a  nest  of  brig- 
ands. My  grandmere  soon  heard  the 
old  man  come  and  with  a  knife  try  to 
open  the  windows,  but  in  vain.  For 
quickly  she  heard  the  chief  of  the  train 
ask  what  the  devil  he  was  doing  there 
and  the  answer  that  he  wished  to  speak 
with  the  lady,  and  to  receive  from  her 
what  was  due  to  him  for  the  oats  and 
hay,  and  food  and  vodka  for  the  men — 
things  which  never  had  been  served. 
The  chief  of  the  cortege  then  paid  him 
for  the  beds  in  his  houses  but  refused 
to  pay  any  more.  The  infuriated  old 
brigand  attacked  the  chief  now  with  his 
knife,  but  in  the  same  instant  he  re- 
ceived a  stupendous  box  on  his  ear 
from  the  driver  of  the  Dormeuse,  and  at 
once  he  fell  like  dead  to  the  ground. 

"In  the  meantime  the  alarm  had 
spread  all  over  the  village.  From  everj^- 
where  one  could  see  how  the  lights 
began  to  be  lit;  and  men,  one  by  one, 
coming  to  the  street  with  their  axes  for 
a  fight — while  the  men  of  the  cortege 
were  making  ready  to  force  their  way 
out.  The  villagers  came  rushing  now — 
but  when  by  the  lights  of  the  lanterns 
they  saw  their  chief  senseless  on  the 
ground,  they  were  at  once  in  dark  con- 
fusion. So,  without  much  fighting  the 
train  of  sledges  reached  the  gates.  They 
w^ere  closed  and  locked,  with  hea\y 
bars,  but  the  huge  driver  of  the  Dormeuse 
lifted  them  up  from  their  hinges  and 
threw  them  with  a  crash  aside.  As  soon 
as  the  last  sledge  left  the  gates  all 
horses  were  brought  to  the  fullest  gallop, 
although  it  was  still  verj^  dark.  When 
they  were  already  some  ten  kilometers 
from  the  place,  the  chief  of  the  cortege 
discovered  that  they  had  taken  the 
wrong  way.  Instead  of  going  to  Voronej, 
they  were  again  on  their  old  route  back 
to  Kaluga  from  which  they  had  come. 
When  he  brought  his  excuses  to  the 
young  lady,  she  answered, 

"*It  is  better  so — for  if  the  brigands 
follow  us,  they  will  take  the  other  road, 
by  which  you  told  them  we  would  go. 
So  now  go  directly  back  to  Kaluga.' 
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"When   they   came  there   two  days 
fter   this,    my   grandmother   told   the 

^''  itory  to  her  father,  who  besides  inter- 
ogated  many  of  the  men  in  her  train. 
5he  begged  him  to  investigate  the  doings 

^"fpf  this  village  immediately  and  on  the 
pot — and  her  father  quickly  did  so  as 
^he  asked.  On  the  second  day  after 
Christmas  a  detachment  of  soldiers, 
equipped  with  light  artillery  and  all  the 
instruments  for  assault,  galloped  to  the 
brigand  place.  When  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  detachment  had  been  admitted  at 
the  gate,  he  was  killed  in  the  most 
hideous  way,  and  his  naked  mutilated 
body  thrown  over  the  palisade.  Then 
the  artillery  fire  was  started  at  once, 
and  the  whole  of  the  village  was  sur- 
rounded, not  to  allow  anyone  to  escape. 
Soon  the  palisade  broke  down  before 
the  fire  of  the  guns,  and  the  attack- 
ing force  rushed  in.  Every  man, 
woman  and  child  inside  took  an 
active  part  in  the  most  savage 
fighting.  The  soldiers,  some  of  them 
veterans  from  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
were  saying  that  never  in  their  lives 
had  they  faced  such  a  fiendish 
enemy.  House  after  house  in  the 
village  was  captured  by  fighting  all 
the  day  and  the  night.  All  the 
population  was  set  into  irons — and 
then  the  soldiers  bivouacked  there, 
waiting  for  further  instruction.  Soon 
my  great-grandfather  arrived  with 
the  other  members  of  his  court,  and 
the  perquisition  was  begun.  There 
was  not  a  single  house,  they  found, 
which  was  not  overfilled  v/ith  ob- 
jects taken  from  murdered  travelers. 
For  the  crimes  of  that  village  had 
reached  back  for  several  generations. 
There  objects  were  found  belonging 
to  persons  who  were  known  to 
have  disappeared  in  that  province 
some  eighty  years  before.  Not  a 
single  one  of  these  brigands  showed 
any  traces  of  moral  sense.  Even 
the  children  were  boasting  of  their 
share  in  the  murders  done.  Most 
of  the  open  places  within  the  vil- 
lage palisade  were  taken  up  by  graves 


of  victims;  and  the  ferocious  villagers 
were  proud  to  point  out  every  grave. 
They  showed  one  great  trench  where 
forty  persons  had  been  buried  all  to- 
gether. Not  any  details  did  they  hide 
of  their  deeds. 

*'*Now  we  know  there  is  but  one  end 
for  us — we  shall  all  be  hanged,'  they 
said.  *So  why  should  we  try  to  hide 
our  deeds,  if  these  things  are  so  appetiz- 
ing to  the  court  and  to  your  Excellence.^ ' 

"As  this  village  belonged  to  the  State, 
so  it  was  necessary  to  report  directly  in 
Petersburg  to  the  Home  Office.  This 
was  done  by  my  great-grandfather,  who 
utilized  this  visit  for  going  direct  to  the 
Emperor,  begging  him  to  sign  the  death 
verdict  for  the  whole  population  of 
Voronihino  without  a  single  exception, 
no  matter  what  the  sex  or  age.     The 
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verdict  was  signed  by  Nicholas  I,  and 
the  execution  was  carried  out.  Men 
and  women  and  children  were  killed. 
Then  all  the  houses  were  burned  down 
and  the  place  was  plowed  over  for  the 
next  spring,  so  that  there  should  remain 
no  trace  of  any  village  on  that  spot. 
And  the  order  of  the  Emperor  was 
that  no  house  should  ever  be  there 
again. 

"About  one  month  after  this,  my 
grandmother  traveled  again  toVoronej; 
the  town  to  which  she  had  been  going 
on  that  night.  After  arranging  her 
business  affairs,  she  went  to  the  cathe- 
dral to  pray;  and  there  she  saw  the  ikon 
of  a  saint,  the  Mitrofan  of  Voronej,  who 
had  been  dead  for  many  years.  In  the 
picture  she  recognized  at  once  the  holy 
man  who  had  saved  her  life.  But  she 
wished  to  have  more  proofs  of  this,  and 
so  she  went  and  brought  her  two  maids, 
who  had  seen  the  apparition  that  night. 
She  told  them  nothing.  Only,  she  said, 
*Now  I  wish  you  to  come  to  the  church.' 
But  when  they  came  and  saw  the  iko7i, 
both  of  them  fell  down  on  their  knees 
and  were  pressing  their  heads  upon  the 
stones.  So  now  the  Voltairean  doubts 
of  my  (/randmere  were  answered. 

"Fifty  long  years  after  that,  when  she 


recited  this  story  to  me,  sitting  in  her 
garden  here,  she  said  at  the  end: 

"*You  may  believe  or  disbelieve — 
but  do  not  repudiate  only  because  you 
cannot  explain.'  She  stopped  and 
was  thinking  quietly.  T  am  a  very 
old  woman,'  she  said,  *and  I  have  seen 
many  strange  things  in  my  life. 
Many,  many  I  could  not  explain — 
but  I  have  seen  them — and  I  know 
that  if  you  will  bring  all  your  thinking 
hard  upon  somebody  you  love,  even  if 
he  is  far  away,  you  can  feel  how  you  are 
quickly  going  to  the  place  wherever  he 
is.  And  often  he  will  see  you  then,  just 
as  though  your  body  were  there.  And 
if  we  can  do  this  while  we  live,  I  think 
we  can  do  it  still  after  we  die.'  She  was 
quiet  again.  *Not  all  of  us  can.  Our 
lives  must  be  strong.  And  I  think  that 
only  when  all  our  lives  we  have  been 
making  our  spirits  strong,  shall  we  have 
any  other  life  when  we  die. ' 

"My  little  grandmere — so  old  and  so 
small,  but  now  so  strong  and  stern  in 
her  eyes  that  I,  a  small  boy,  was  watching 
her,  much  frightened  and  forgetting  to 
breathe — looked  down  on  the  river  very 
far  off. 

"*I  think,'  she  said,  *that  we  ourselves 
must  build  up  our  own  immortality.' 
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"So  she  told  me,  and  I  supposed  I 
lad  heard  a  story  very  strange,  but  only 
I  story,  and  this  was  the  end.  But  the 
;nd  was  not  so — the  end  was  so  great  as 
ny  little  grandmother  was  small.  It 
happened  that  same  winter  time. 

'"  When  we  left  her  here  in  the  autumn 
to  go  back  to  Petersburg,  my  mother 
was  troubled,  for  she  did  not  trust  the 
olish  steward  of  my  grandmere,  who 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  Steshka 
ived  as  her  servants  in  this  house. 
3e  was  a  sly,  amiable, 
wheedler — 'my  Talley- 
rand,' she  called  him — 
but  though  she  knew  he 
was  not  very  honest,  still 
she  wished  to  keep  him 
lere.  She  liked  him  be- 
cause he  was  most  polite, 
3ut  more  because  he 
could  speak  French;  and, 
iving  alone  through  long 
lussian  winters,  she  was 
still  enamored  of  her 
France,  and  was  pleased 
to  speak  with  some  one  in 
the  tongue  of  her  'first 
fatherland.'  So  we  left 
her  with  that  Pole  and 
we  went  back  to  Peters- 
burg, where  we  lived  in  an 
apartment  near  the  Alex- 
androvski  Park.  I  was 
sleeping  with  my  mother 
there,  for  I  was  then  a  boy 
quite  small.  Near  our 
house  was  a  small  factory ; 
and  early  every  morning  when  in  winter 
it  was  yet  quite  dark,  the  low  fearful  cry 
of  its  sirene  made  me  to  shudder  in  my 
bed  and  have  the  ugly  nightmares. 

"So  now  one  night  I  was  awaking  and 
began  to  shake  again.  It  must  be  the 
sirene,  I  thought.  But  no,  it  was  my 
mother,  weeping  and  rapidly  dressing 
herself,  beside  a  candle  burning  there. 
Frightened,  now  I  lay  quite  still,  and  soon 
I  heard  how  she  went  from  the  room  to 
the  kitchen  and  fired  the  oven  there,  and 
then  aroused  the  servant  girl  to  go  to  the 
posting   station    at    once    and    bring   a 
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sleigh  for  the  long  journey  to  the  home 
of  my  grandmere.  The  girl  ran  out,  and 
my  mother  began  preparing  breakfast 
for  herself — but  no  matter  how  quietly 
she  moved,  my  father  in  his  room  awoke, 
and  I  heard  him  ask  if  she  would  go  to 
the  early  service  in  the  church.  Then 
I  heard  her  answer: 

"'No.  My  mother  has  been  here.' 
And  when  my  father  came  into  the 
kitchen,  I  heard  her  describe  how  she 
had  been  sleeping  badly  and  was  wide 
awake  when  she  saw 
Nadine  Constantinovna 
quietly  come  into  the 
room,  and  sit  down  in 
the  large  armchair,  and 
after  asking  steadily  if 
everything  was  well  with 
ourselves,  she  said,  'But 
with  me  it  is  not  well. 
I  am  very  ill,  and  they 
have  so  arranged  that  no 
one  is  permitted  to  see 
me.  They  think  they 
will  steal  everything — 
and  because  I  shall  soon 
be  dead,  there  will  be  no 
witness  of  their  deed.  I 
lie  not  in  my  bedroom 
but  on  the  lounge  in  the 
corner  room.  They  have 
brought  me  there,  as  they 
suppose  my  money  is  in 
my  bedroom,  where  they 
now  make  most  thorough 
search.  So  come  at  once. 
I  am  still  alive,  but  soon 
I  shall  die  and  I  wish  you  here.' 

"Then  I  heard  my  father,  who  was  a 
very  quiet  man,  say,  'Go,  if  you  feel  it 
necessary — and  if  you  find  there  nothing 
wrong,  come  back  as  quickly  as  you  can.' 
Then,  while  he  helped  to  pack  her  be- 
longings, I  heard  my  mother  beg  him  to 
excuse  that  she  was  going  so — on  ac- 
count of  a  mere  vision — which  seemed 
to  be  ridiculous. 

"But  some  days  after  she  had  gone, 
there  came  from  her  a  letter  telling  that 
grandmere  was  dead  and  urging  us  to 
come    at    once.      In    spite    of    this    so 
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terrible  news,  we  children  were  quite 
glad  to  go — for  with  healthy  children 
grief  is  often  but  skin  deep;  and  I 
remember  very  well  our  joy  in  that 
long  sleigh  ride — twelve  hours  over 
snow  and  ice.  When  at  last  we  came  to 
this  house  the  little  dead  body  of  my 
grandmere  was  lying  with  the  candles, 
and  many,  many  peasants,  and  land- 
owners and  river  folk  were  going  on 
tip-toes  in  and  out.  Then  my  mother, 
bit  by  bit,  recited  to  us  how  she  had 
come  in  the  early  evening 
to  this  house,  and  how  the 
Pole  and  his  daughter  and 
wife  were  at  once  uneasy 
and  alarmed  when  her 
sleigh  came  into  the  yard. 
But  disgusted  with  their 
fawning  talk  and  all  their 
kissing  of  her  cloak,  she 
had  entered  into  the  corner 
room,  and  there,  quietly 
lying,  she  saw  my  grand- 
mere,  who  said: 

"'It  is  well.  So  you 
followed  my  call  and  came 
with  all  speed.  Who  drove 
you,  my  dear?  *  And  when 
she  learned  it  was  Stepan 
Timoveev,  she  said,  *That 
is  well.  He  is  an  honest 
driver  and  his  horses  are 
of  the  best.  Now  go  and 
eat  and  drink  something 
at  once  to  warm  you — else 
you  may  be  ill.  Give 
something  to  Stepan  as 
well,  but  do  not  let  him  have  the  vodka 
without  eating — else  he  will  be  drunk. 
And  you  must  keep  him  in  the  house  for 
protection  from  these  miscreants.' 

"This  order  my  mother  obeyed  at 
once,  for  my  little  grandmere  was  always 
like  that — managing  in  a  most  practical 
way,  and  all  must  be  done  as  she  had 
directed.  When  my  mother  returned, 
she  said: 

*"So,  you  are  here.  Better  write  at 
once  to  your  husband  that  he  shall  bring 
the  children  now — for  it  takes  some 
days  for  the  letter  to  go,  and  so  they 
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will  only  have  time  to  arrive  for  my 
funeral.  I  know  I  shall  die,  and  that 
this  is  unavoidable.  Later  I  shall  ex- 
plain to  you  why — but  first  I  must 
settle  my  affairs,  for  soon  it  will  be  hard 
for  me  to  keep  all  my  thinking  clear.  So 
go  to  my  room,  and  in  the  third  drawer 
of  my  large  cabinet  you  will  find  and 
bring  me  all  papers  Concerning  my 
property  and  also  my  pension  money  \ 
from  the  State.' 

"When  this  was  done  she  gave  full 
and  careful  directions  how 
such  papers  should  be 
transferred  to  my  mother's 
name.  When  this  had  been 
written  in  a  will,  she  sent  i 
for  some  neighbors  to  come 
and  witness.  And  only 
when  all  business  was 
finished  in  such  proper 
form  and  she  was  alone 
with  my  mother  again,  did 
my  grandmere  recite  in  full 
of  the  disaster  to  herself. 
While  inspecting  a  barn 
she  had  builded  that  au- 
tumn, she  fell  on  some  steps 
to  a  scaffold  and  broke 
two  of  her  ribs  by  the  fall. 
Half -unconscious,  she  was 
brought  into  the  house  by 
the  Pole,  and  was  placed 
in  this  corner  room.  Then 
growing  conscious  she 
heard  how  they  searched 
for  her  money  and  jewels 
in  her  room,  while  she 
was  left  without  any  aid.  She  called  her 
commands  but  they  did  not  come.  As 
the  pain  from  her  broken  ribs  grew 
worse,  with  great  effort  she  rose  and 
opened  the  window  to  gather  some  snow 
and  make  a  compress.  But  so  little 
and  very  old  she  was,  and  weakened  by 
much  pain  in  her  chest,  she  could  not 
close  the  window  down.  The  wind  like 
ice  came  into  the  room,  and  soon  her 
lungs  grew  all  inflamed.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Pole  and  his  daughter  and  wife 
were  searching  the  house  from  attic  to 
cellar — and  when  several  neighbors  came 
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'my  grandmere  heard  these  servants  say, 
Yes,  she  had  a  httle  fall.  She  is  much 
better  now  but  a  little  weak,  and  wishes 
very  much  to  rest.  She  asks  to  admit 
no  visitors  now.' 

"So  my  grandmother  was  left  alone. 
'When  the  first  fever  passed,'  she  said, 
*I  grew  quite  calm — for  now  I  knew 
that  certainly  I  could  not  live.  But  I 
did  not  wish  to  die  alone,  so  in  the  night 
I  strongly  resolved  to  go  to  you — and 
this  I  did.  Bringing  together  all  my 
thoughts,  in  fancy  I  put  on  my  fur  coat, 
and  so  went  out  and  down  to  the  village 
and  along  the  river  road.  Quite  clearly 
I  saw  every  village  I  passed;  for  if  one 
was  not  clear  I  knew  at  once  I  should 
fail  in  my  plan — so  I  kept  my  fancy 
calm  and  strong,  to  see  clearly  each 
place  as  I  passed  by.  At  last  I  came  to 
the  Neva,  and  followed  the 
road  across  the  ice,  and  so 
into  Petersburg.'  Step  by 
step,  she  told  the  route  of 
her  journey  through  the 
city  streets.  'And  then,'  she 
said, '  I  reached  your  house 
and  came  to  your  room, 
told  you  quite  clearly  of  my 
disaster  and  of  my  wishes. 
And  then  I  came  back. 
And  when  again  I  was 
here  in  this  bed,  though 
now  very  tired,  I  was 
quite  sure  that  you  would 
come.  And  so  it  happened 
and  all  is  well.  Now  I  wish 
that  there  shall  be  no 
vulgar  scandal  over  the 
crime  of  this  wretched 
Pole  and  his  famille.  Let 
them  immediately  depart. 
Their  punishment  is  going 
to  be  the  death  of  their 
spirits  when  they  die.  For 
now  I  know  quite  clearly 
that  only  people  w^hose 
spirits  are  strong,  and  un- 
stained by  such  dirtiness 
of  the  soul,  will  have  any 
existence  above  the  grave. 
But  you  must  not  sorrow 


now  for  me — ^for  by  the  life  that  I  have 
lived,  I  have  decided  my  future  state. 
My  spirit  shall  not  die,  my  dear.' 

"So,  quite  calm  and  undismayed, 
my  grandmother  lost  her  consciousness — 
and  soon  her  body  grew  cold  and  dead. 

"But  never  shall  I  forget  the  scene  as 
her  long  funeral  cortege  was  going  to  the 
village  church.  No  sixty  huge  sledges 
with  armed  guards,  like  that  she  had 
when  a  young  girl — but  many,  many 
people  came;  the  line  wound  down 
along  the  hill — rich  neighbors  and  peas- 
ants, old  and  young,  from  villages  many 
versts  away.  For  Nadine  Constantin- 
ovna,  although  her  life  had  descended 
in  scale  to  a  house  as  rude  as  this,  had 
shown  such  force  of  spirit  here,  that  she 
was  esteemed  and  feared,  on  account  of 
her  extraordinary  holding  to  the  truth 
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and  right — to  that  justice  with  the  iron 
hands  dealt  by  her  father  long  ago. 
This  she  dealt  to  the  villages  here  in  a 
way  which  made  the  peasants  call  her 
*the  Lady  General.'  They  knew  she 
would  punish  not  only  their  crimes  but 
still  more  those  of  the  local  police  and 
dishonest  officials  of  any  kind.  So  soon 
as  any  injustice  was  done,  at  once  she 
went  to  Petersburg,  where  she  still  had 
friends  quite  near  the  Tzar;  and  there 
she  would  not  grow  quiet  again  till 
prosecution  had  been  made.  So  now 
when  their  protectress  was  dead,  many 
peasants  were  weeping — while  there  were 
some,  both  peasants  and  those  in  au- 
thority, too,  who  displayed  a  kind  of 
sad  relief  that  now  they  were  free  to 
continue  their  crimes. 

"I  remember  one  such  a  weeper  there 
— a  huge  river  Hooligan.  Once  he 
had  been  a  drunken  brute,  and  when 
meeting  her  at  the  fall  of  night  he  had 
wished  to  kill  her  with  his  ax.    She  had 
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looked  at  him  severely  and  said,    'Nov 
go  at  once  to  the  police  and  tell  then 
what  you  wished  to  do ! '    And  so  terribk 
was    the   force    in    her   eyes,    that   th( 
fellow  had  quickly  crossed  himself  foi 
the  protection  of  his  soul,  and  had  gone 
to  the  ispravnik  and  told  how  he  had 
tried   to   kill   and   rob   tJie   little   Lady 
General.      Then    in    the    jail    she    ha 
pardoned    him.  and    brought    it    about 
that  he  was  free.     But  she  ordered  him 
never  to  drink  again  and  always  be  a 
man  comme  il  faut.     Since  then  he  had 
worked   for   many   years    without    any 
peccadillo  here.     And  now  he  followedfi 
her  to  the  grave.  ]  rr 

"But  as  the  small  body  of  my  grand-i 
mere  went  through  the  snow  deep  into 
the  ground,  I  was  not  breathing  with 
my  awe.  For  suddenly  into  my  boy's 
mind  came  the  words  she  had  told  to 
my  mother  here — 'My  spirit  shall  not 
die,  my  dear.'  And  I  was  asking  where 
she  had  gone.'^" 
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Reincarnation 

To  a  Dahlia 
BY  MARY  THACHER  HIGGINSON 

BEFORE  you  were  changed  to  a  flower  so  rare. 
You  lived  as  a  lady  of  high  degree, 
With  your  fluffy  robes  and  golden  hair. 
Your  tinted  cheeks  and  haughty  air; 
A  mischievous  glance,  and  then  you  would  flee ! 
Was  it  all  pretence,  your  scorn  of  me? 


For  I  was  your  lover,  ages  ago ! 
You  curl  your  lips  in  the  same  old  way. 
The  hovering  bee  and  butterfly  know 
The  airs  and  graces  that  tortured  me  so. 
But  no  more  can  you  pout  and  flit  away, 
For  I  have  you  safe  in  a  vase  to-day! 


^k 


Island  Magic 


BY  H.  M.  TOMLINSON 


[1  WHETHER  1  looked  at  the  grotes- 
V  V  que  shape  of  the  island  on  the 
hart,  or  leaned  on  the  ship's  rail  to 
^atch  the  unfolding  of  its  coast,  I  could 
lardly  believe  it.  The  map  shows  Cele- 
bes as  a  bundle  of  peninsulas  tied  in  the 
niddle  and  flung  anyhow  on  the  ocean. 

There  it  sprawls,  with  none  of  its  long 
imbs  straightened  out.  It  lies  between 
iorneo  and  New  Guinea,  and  is  akin  to 
leither.  For  that  matter,  it  is  like  no 
)ther  island  in  any  of  the  seas.  It  is  big 
enough  to  be  noticeable — its  area  is 
greater  than  that  of  Java — yet  few 
people  seem  to  have  heard  of  it. 

I  suppose  we  all  know  Borneo.  I 
nean  that  that  island  is  sufficiently 
■amiliar  to  cause  mirth  in  any  London 
music  hall  by  the  mention  of  its  name. 
A.S  for  New  Guinea,  so  many  sensational 
books  are  now  appearing  about  it  that 
our  nerves  no  longer  respond.  But 
Celebes  has  been  overlooked;  and  that, 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  is  not  at 
all  a  surprising  fate  to  fall  to  what  is 
entirely  and  freely  original.  It  has 
received  less  critical  attention  than 
Laputa.  We  are  much  less  certain  about 
it  than  we  are  about  such  obvious  things 
as  the  subconscious  self. 

The  fact  that  the  old  and  famous 
port  of  Macassar  stands  at  its  southwest 
corner  means  nothing — nothing  what- 
ever. Macassar  is  not  Celebes.  Prob- 
ably few  of  the  natives  of  Macassar 
know  that  their  city  is  Celebesian.  There 
is  a  steam-tram,  which  it  is  polite  to  call 
a  railroad,  that  goes  out  of  Macassar  for 
about  sixty  miles,  nobody  knows  why, 
and  few  people  know  where.  If  I  had 
met  a  dinosaur  I  should  not  have  been 
more  startled  than  when,  sauntering 
one  day  outside  Macassar,  that  train 


accosted  me.  I  had  never  heard  of  it. 
Its  snorting  was  incredible.  Heaven 
knows  where  the  Macassarenes  stable  it 
when  the  queer  creature  comes  home  at 
night.  Macassar  is  merely  a  convenient 
meeting  place  for  traders  to  sort  out 
the  gums,  spices,  copra,  tortoise-shell, 
mother-of-pearl,  and  bird  skins,  which 
have  been  collected  in  the  multitude  of 
islands  east  of  Java. 

Celebes  must  have  scared  the  early 
navigators  with  its  odd  and  involuted 
shape.  They  could  rarely  have  been 
sure  whether  they  were  still  there,  or 
had  found  another  island.  The  very 
appearance  of  its  shores,  you  would 
think,  ought  to  have  prompted  in  some 
explorer  that  feeling  which  drives  the 
curious  to  wander  mystified  till  they 
happen  on  the  center  of  the  maze  at 
Hampton  Court.  I  know  how  it  worked 
on  me.  But  I  kept  my  foolish  impulse 
under  control.  Yet  one  day,  when  lean- 
ing with  a  young  Dutch  naval  officer  on 
the  rail  of  our  trading  steamer,  both  of 
us  staring  at  Celebes,  he  became  sud- 
denly mad  or  ecstatic;  though  he  was  a 
shy  and  quiet  man,  with  pale  hair  and 
innocent  blue  eyes. 

"Let  us  land,"  he  cried  aloud;  "let  us 
go  there!"  He  pointed  to  a  dark  inlet 
in  which  nothing  had  happened,  by  the 
look  of  it,  since  the  creation,  except 
perhaps  some  trifling  piracy  and  murder. 
"Let  us  walk  on  from  there  till  we  come 
to  the  other  sea!" 

That  was  it.  A  lovely,  seductive,  and 
most  likely,  a  deadly  coast.  You  couldn't 
keep  the  eyes  off  it.  If,  growing  limp 
and  weary  with  the  heat,  the  uneventful 
day,  and  a  sea  which  appeared  to  have 
lapsed  into  the  notion  that  we  had  at 
last  reached  the  Age  of  Gold  and  that 
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the  lion  and  the  lamb  were  reconciled 
and  sentimental,  you  went  to  your  cabin 
to  read,  you  never  stayed  there  more 
than  ten  minutes,  while  the  ship  was 
cruising  along  Celebes;  before  ten  min- 
utes were  up  you  were  on  deck  again. 
Why  pretend  we  don't  know  what  song 
the  sirens  sang?  We  know  quite  well. 
We  have  heard  it  more  than  once.  But 
the  song  looks  so  idiotic  when  set  down 
literally;  therefore  we  are  forced  to  make 
an  academic  mystery  of  it,  a  method 
which  preserves  for  our  edification  in 
idleness  so  many  of  the  classic  topics 
which  help  bookmen  to  a  bare  living. 
God  forbid  that  I  should  deprive  them 
of  it.  I  will  omit  here  a  transcript  of  the 
sirens'  song  for  that  reason,  and  also 
because  it  would  make  Ulysses,  Mungo 
Park,  and  many  others,  including  the 
Dutch  naval  officer  and  myself,  look  so 
foolish.  Why  do  we  ever  listen  to  the 
sirens'  enticement?  Well,  why  do  men 
put  feathers  in  their  hats  and  go  to 
war?  Why  do  some  of  us  love  wearing 
regalia  and  making  secret  signs?  Why 
are  men  abstemious  when  there  is  wine 
about,  and  bootleggers  when  there  isn't? 
And,  above  all,  what  is  it  we  find  in 
Beethoven  or  in  "Christabel"?  Nothing 
that  can  be  quoted  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, anyhow.  And  nothing  which 
can  be  stated  explicitly  without  causing 
mirth  in  our  enemies,  and  indignation 
in  our  friends;  for  it  involves  the  whole 
ethic  of  the  arts  and  the  philosophic 
reduction  of  beauty  to  its  elements. 
Nevertheless,  Ulysses  did  well  when  he 
tied  himself  to  a  mast. 

I  tie  myself  to  a  mast,  as  it  were, 
while  Celebes  is  in  sight.  Our  ship  all 
day  moves  past  a  turnult  of  crenulated 
ridges,  heights  often  so  sharp  and  aber- 
rant that  how  the  forest  stands  upon 
them  is  a  mystery.  Those  hills  are 
unexplored.  The  jungle  darkens  them 
from  the  clouds  to  the  shore.  Celebes 
is  upon  the  equator.  But  the  heat,  on 
the  ship,  is  only  as  though  halcyon 
weather  were  giving  a  trifle  too  much  to 
the  sun.  Our  steamer  sometimes  threads 
the  channels  of  the  skirting  islands,  their 


shores  gloomed  by  forest,  like  the  main- 
land. Areas  of  the  coast  become  thin 
and  ghostly  when  diaphanous  vapors 
are  caught  on  the  crags.  The  bright 
gauze  then  spreads  and  settles  below. 
There  is  no  wind.  We  draw  abeam  of 
an  occasional  beach,  a  thread  of  gold 
between  the  cobalt  sea  aiid  the  somber 
forest.  No  man  ever  lands  there.  The 
sea  is  empty.  There  is  nothing  living 
in  sight  but  the  frigate  birds,  black 
figures  high  over  the  water,  with  long 
angular  pinions  outspread  and  motion- 
less, soaring  and  circling  in  the  slow 
leisure  of  timeless  spirits.  There  is 
nothing  else  at  sea,  except  the  purple 
shadows  of  clouds,  and  the  stippling  of 
beryl  where  the  coral  is  only  just  sub- 
merged. Once  Drake  passed  this  way; 
but  it  looks  as  though  nobody  had  been 
here  since.  Our  steamer  idles  along, 
apparently  without  a  purpose,  as  in  a 
frivolous  escape  from  the  scheduled  and 
consequential  world.  W^e  are  acquitted 
and  released  from  all  that  makes  men 
feel  serious,  active,  and  important. 

At  sunset,  one  day,  the  sea  was  a 
mirror  profound  with  the  hulls  of  cumu- 
lus sunk  beneath  the  inverted  violet 
peaks  of  Celebes.  Over  Borneo,  where 
the  sun  vanished,  the  basaltic  horizon- 
clouds  were  the  broken  ramparts  of  a 
w^orld  wrecked  and  lost.  The  fires  of 
the  final  calamity  were  nearly  out.  Only 
from  the  base  of  that  wall  did  the  last 
day  of  earth  burst  in  one  thin  explosion 
of  scarlet.  It  spread  no  distance.  Night 
quenched  it  at  once.  I  stood  at  the 
ship's  rail,  watching  the  place  where  the 
forlorn  hope  had  failed. 

"Mr.  Tomlinsohn,"  said  a  voice  be- 
side me,  "Will  you  have  a  gin  and 
bitter?"  It  was  our  chief  engineer.  He 
comes  from  Amsterdam. 

Our  sailors  are  Malays.  My  first 
impression  of  them  was  that  they  were 
languid  and  ladylike  seamen.  No  doubt 
the  captain  had  been  unable  to  get 
white  men  for  the  voyage.  He  was 
forced  to  do  what  was  possible  with 
mariners  whose  headdress  is  neat  and 
pleasing  millinery,  and  who  sometimes 
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wear  attractive  lace  bodices.  One  pirate 
I  saw  hauling  on  a  rope  had  a  blouse 
with  an  elegant  design  in  birds  and 
pomegranates.  His  trousers,  which  were 
more  or  less  white,  had  lavender  stripes. 
But  make  no  mistake  about  it.  There 
would  be  fewer  lives  lost  when  a  ship 
comes  to  trouble  if  white  seamen  knew 
how  to  lower  boats  and  get  them  away 
as  expeditiously  as  our  Malays.  When 
we  see  a  grove  of  coconuts  we  stand  in. 
I  hear  no  orders.  Our  men  appear  to  be 
loafing.  But  I  am  still  Ustening  to  the 
echoes  from  the  hills  of  our  roaring 
cable  when,  as  if  our  boats  were  sentient 
and  behaved  like  retriever  dogs,  they 
are  already  making  for  the  beach.  For 
our  men  get  plenty  of  practice.  In  the 
Gulf  of  Tomino  alone  we  called  at  about 
fifteen  little  places  in  one  day,  anchored, 
and  got  the  boats  out. 

It  would  be  useless  to  name  these 
beaches.  They  are  known  only  to  the 
Dutchmen  of  the  K.P.M.  (It  is  easier 
to  write  those  letters  than  to  say 
Koinklijke      Pahetvaart     Maatshappij.) 


These  steamers  serve  all  the  Malay  Is- 
lands. They  touch  at  places  where  there 
is  nothing  to  mark  land  but  a  tree  or 
two  upright  on  universal  glass,  lost  under 
vast  and  radiant  clouds.  What  is  the 
use  of  naming  such  spots?  One  sunrise 
our  syren  blared  when  we  were  idling 
along  Celebes.  Another  anchorage!  I 
was  going  up  the  companion  and  over- 
took our  captain.  Where  were  we?  At 
Paleleh! 

But  what  and  where  is  Paleleh!  I 
had  never  heard  of  it.  On  the  map 
before  me  now  it  is  not  even  marked. 
Yet  surely  it  should  be  there;  I  am 
certain  I  once  saw  it.  Why  does  the 
map  so  casually  doubt  me?  I  must  have 
been  there,  and  it  ought  to  be  fairly  easy 
to  recognize  the  place  again.  There  was 
a  narrow  gulf  going  deeply  into  the 
land,  and  in  the  pallor  of  dawn  the 
moon's  ghost  had  stopped  rolling  when 
on  the  verge  of  a  declivity.  As  it  was, 
it  was  hanging  only  just  above  the  water. 
An  islet  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay, 
on  a  floor  of  silver.    Every  tree  on  it  was 
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plain,  but  dim,  as  though  seen  in  a 
mirror.  The  sun  came  up  over  a  tum- 
bled sea  of  acute  hills,  toward  which  we 
headed.  His  rays  struck  down  profound 
chasms  toward  us.  Over  the  starboard 
bow  was  an  immense  dark  wall,  with  a 
threshold  of  chrysolite  athwart  the 
mirror  of  the  bay.  That  vague  band  of 
greenish  light  at  the  foot  of  the  wall 
began  to  crystallize,  and  the  crystals 
became  the  fronds  of  coconut  palms. 
Set  within  the  palisades  of  that  beach 
were  the  huts  of  Paleleh. 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  about  it. 
My  map  doesn't  know  its  job.  I  landed 
there,  and  I  remember  a  shop  kept  by 
a  Chinaman  —  on 
consideration, 
however,  that  is 
not  evidence.  The 
shops  in  all  these 
places  are  kept  by 
Chinamen.  Nor 
can  I  pretend  that 
the  fact  that  noth- 
ing was  happening 
at  Paleleh  proves 
anything.  Noth- 
ing has  got  its 
work  cut  out  to 
prove  Anything. 
Yet  I  must  insist 
that  the  arrival  of 
our  steamer 
caused  little  in- 
terest, even  among  the  children.  I 
thought  the  folk  of  Paleleh  were  prob- 
ably in  the  midst  of  eternity,  and  so 
knew  all.  They  had  been  through  every 
experience.  Their  sun  announced  itself 
every  day  to  them  in  just  that  w^ay 
above  mountain  forests;  its  light  fell 
in  great  rays  from  upper  embrasures. 
Their  sea  was  always  of  the  same  colors. 
Men  sometimes  came  from  the  outer 
world,  and  then  went  again.  An  as- 
tonishing butterfly  was  hovering  over 
the  scarlet  blossoms  of  a  shrub  by  the 
foreshore;  a  group  of  children  by  the 
shrub,  no  less  surprising  with  their 
colors,  were  as  indifferent  to  the  creature 
as  though  they  knew  all  the  wonders  of 
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Paradise.  Our  own  Malays  were  wading 
up  to  their  middles  from  beach  to  boats 
and  back  again,  carrying  bags  of  copra 
outward,  till  the  hot  air  was  loaded  with 
the  smell  of  it. 

I  sat  on  a  beam  at  the  end  of  a  jetty, 
waiting  for  the  steamer  to  warn  us  to 
board  her  again.  Near  rile  a  canoe  was 
anchored  by  a  large  stone  and  a  cable 
of  rattan.  I  could  see  her  thin  cable 
oblique  in  a  transparency  to  where  her 
anchor  rested  in  three  fathoms;  and  it 
was  then  I  noticed  that  the  water  in  the 
shadow  of  the  canoe  was  a  wavering  and 
translucent  sapphire.  Is  it  likely  that 
I  could  have  invented  such  a  color  as 
that?  The  sea 
might  not  have 
been  below  my 
feet ;  only  occa- 
sional ripples  be- 
trayed the  divi- 
sion between  air 
and  water.  A 
shoal  of  little  fish 
glanced  in  electric 
flashes  amid  the 
branches  of  a  bush 
coral,  and  a  larger 
fish,  black  and  gold 
like  a  tiger,  hov- 
ered over  them. 
Pipe  fishes  ran 
their  long  snouts 
along  the  surface 
of  the  glass.  A  sea  snake,  banded  yellow 
and  black,  threaded  the  submarine 
garden,  and  serpentined  into  a  hole  in 
some  rocks.  A  score  of  Paleleh  people 
were  sprawled  on  the  old  timbers  of  the 
wharf.  They  had  nothing  to  talk  about, 
and  nothing  to  do.  They  could  have 
taken  no  less  notice  of  me  if  I  had  been 
invisible.  I  certainly  got  the  feeling 
myself  that  there  was  no  reason  in  such 
a  place  why  a  steamer  should  ever  hoot 
a  warning,  or  that,  if  it  did,  one  should 
ever  heed  it. 

A  ship  should  have  light  when  making 
Macassar.  The  islands  of  the  Spermode 
Group  dot  the  sea  about  the  southwest 
end  of  the  Celebes,  and  though  the  frail 
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)lue  silk  of  the  waters  there  seems  just 
trong  enough  to  keep  such  fairyUke 
slands  afloat,  yet  it  is  best  to  con  them 
>y  day,  from  a  wide  berth.  So  your 
ihip  will  approach  Macassar  either  not 
nuch  before  sunrise,  or  while  a  memory 
)f  the  vanished  day  with  a  brief  exal- 
;ation  holds  away  the  night.  The  ap- 
)roach  to  its  harbor,  when  the  sun  is 
lear  the  horizon,  especially  if  there  is  a 
iitillness  before  or  after  rain  during  the 
svet  monsoon,  would  make  you  believe, 
ooking  ahead  from  the  ship's  bow,  that 
*the  storms  all  weathered  and  the 
3cean  crost"  you  are  nearing  that 
*  favored  isle,  where  billows  never  roar, 
ind  brighter  seasons  smile."  For  there 
s  no  end  to  the  illusions  of  travel — in 
[act,  they  are  the  best  of  it;  and  part 
jf  the  fun  is  in  seeing  them  break. 
Half-an-hour  of  the  beatific !  What  more 
should  a  man  expect  .^^  It  is  an  experience 
ong  enough  for  the  good  of  any  mortal 


traveler.  Of  course,  at  the  end  of  that 
time  you  are  alongside  a  modern  wharf 
and  the  bunker  coal.  Macassar  is 
properly  proud  of  its  modern  facilities, 
as  they  are  called.  Luckily  it  is  easy  to 
escape  from  them. 

The  city,  though  old,  with  all  the 
history  of  the  Malay  islands  from  the 
sixteenth  century  in  its  streets,  native, 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English,  has 
still  behind  it  a  land  of  which  less  is 
known  than  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon.  Macassar  is,  in  fact,  only  a 
market  place  on  a  beach  where  meet  the 
traders  from  hundreds  of  islands  about 
it,  some  of  them  distant  a  journey  of  two 
months.  Excepting  Singapore — a  very 
much  greater  place — Macassar  is,  I  think, 
the  most  interesting  town  in  the  East 
Indies.  You  soon  get  tired  of  Batavia  and 
Sourbaya,  big  sporadic  cities  where  the 
distances,  which  would  be  very  little  in 
America,  in  Java  are  almost  impassable 
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gulfs  of  heat  and  dust.  And  even  native 
inland  cities,  like  Djocjakarta,  where 
the  Javanese  are  still  listlessly  protecting 
the  relics  of  their  traditions  and  their 
native  crafts  that  have  not  yet  been 
foundered  in  the  flood  of  shoddy  from 
Western  civilization,  soon  weary  a 
traveler.  He  sees  with  his  own  un- 
accustomed eyes  that  often  what  the 
natives  pretend  is  their  traditional  craft 
was  machine  made  at  Manchester  or 
Dresden.  But  tourists  don't  go  to 
Macassar.  It  is  off  their  track.  No 
need  for  Macassar  to  deceive  chance 
visitors;  and  to  deceive  its  regular 
visitors,  the  traders,  requires  careful 
thought  and  takes  all  its  time. 

It  has  its  own  atmosphere,  which  is 
largely  though  not  altogether  made  by 
the  fish  that  are  spread  out  in  half -acres 
to  dry  in  the  sun  near  the  waterside.  Its 
heat,  too,  is  not  a  smothering  weight,  but 
exhilarates.  You  can  get  about  on  foot. 
The  natives,  who  are  of  the  Malay  race, 
are  a  lively  and  sturdy  tribe — they  made 
active  and  resourceful  pirates  in  the  past 
— and  so  the  byways  of  Macassar  are 
attractive  with  figures  which,  imported 
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just  as  they  are  into  any  northern  in- 
dustrial city,  would  cause  a  despairing 
slump  in  looking-glasses.  And  the  Chin- 
ese are  there.  But  then  they  are  every- 
where. There  is  not  an  island  in  the 
archipelago  without  its  Chinese  trader; 
probably  an  honest  one,  too. 

You  can't  help  liking  the  Chinese. 
Talk  about  the  dourness,lhe  artless  and 
audacious  intelligence,  the  courage,  re- 
sourcefulness, endurance,  delicacy  in 
humbugging,  and  the  other  qualities  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  which  have  made  him 
what  he  is — all  that  talk  taxes  a  China- 
man's impassivity  to  keep  his  smile  well 
hidden.  He  was  like  that  when  a  child, 
ten  thousand  years  ago.  He  sits  in  front 
of  his  shop  in  Macassar  to-day — an  open 
shop,  without  windows  or  door— where 
there  are  great  paper  lanterns  pendant, 
and  a  red  banner  with  letters  of  gold.  He 
smokes  his  opium  pipe.  He  wears  short 
black  trousers  and  a  blue  jacket,  and  a 
little  black  cap,  and  sees  Heaven  knows 
what  ancient  dream  through  his  horn 
spectacles.  His  face  is  tranquil  and  be- 
nevolent, while  his  tiny  daughter  with 
her  long  black  pigtail  and  fringe,  an  ivory 
doll  quaintly  dressed  in 
miniature  cotton  trou- 
sers and  incredibly  ani- 
mated, and  little  son,  his 
poll  clean-shaven,  dressed 
,'  in  nothing  at  all,   play 

with  dice  at  his  feet.  He 
can  never  be  beaten  or 
outlived.  He  is  uncon- 
querable and  deathless. 
He  has  forgotten  more 
than  our  culture  has  had 
the  time  to  acquire.  He 
is  such  a  friendly  soul, 
too,  if  you  are  sufficiently 
cautious  when  accepting 
him.  He  has  his  own 
theater  in  Macassar;  a 
safely  fascinating  place, 
once  you  have  subdued 
the  terrible  magic  of  its 
orchestra.  And  his  tem- 
ples !  There  is  in  Macas- 
sar one  which  will  draw 


THE  MALAYS  ARE  BUSY  ON  THEIR  DECKS,  COOKING  BREAKFAST 


you  every  dsiy  you  are  in  the  port.  You 
will  find  yourself  outside  it  again,  lost  in 
the  attempt  to  unravel  its  unvoluted  fan- 
tasy, without  knowing  you  were  going  to 
it,  though  it  is  in  a  back  street.  To  stay 
a  season  in  that  back  street  of  Macassar, 
in  one  of  the  Chinese  houses  opposite 
the  temple,  would  be  greater  fun  than 
any  springtime  idling  on  the  Riviera. 
Nobody  appears  to  see  you  in  that  street. 
Not  any  of  the  strange  eyes  which  pass 
look  at  yours.  You  might  not  be  there. 
But  all  the  doors  in  that  street  are  shut 
to  you,  spiritually  and  in  fact. 

When  the  morning  is  very  young,  and 
the  light  has  but  little  heat  in  it,  the 
native   dock   with   its   quays   of   coral 


rock  and  a  gathering  of  schooners  and 
canoes,  is  almost  merrily  absurd  with 
an  extravagant  beauty  and  a  suggestion 
of  wild  and  secret  adventure.  The  little 
schooners  are  gypsies  for  color,  their 
names  are  stars  and  flowers — Bintang 
this  and  Buroh  that — their  brailed  sails 
are  sheets  of  light,  and  their  reflections 
on  the  languid  water,  which  is  an  un- 
certain blue  mirror,  are  slowly  dissolving 
flakes  of  lightning  and  rainbow.  The 
Malays  sit  on  their  decks,  cooking  break- 
fast. There  is  a  smell  of  dry  fish,  copra, 
and  wood  smoke.  They  look  so  frail, 
those  little  antique  models,  with  their 
tripod  masts,  their  sweeps,  and  low  bows 
and  up-standing  galleried  sterns.    But 
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once  I  saw  one  driving  in  the  dangerous 
currents,  a  gale  chasing  her  from  the 
Indian  Ocean,  in  the  channel  between 
the  islands  of  Sumbawa  and  Lombock, 
and  the  impulse  was  to  cheer. 

When  it  is  better  to  find  some  shade, 
you  can  turn  into  Macassar's  main 
street,  the  bazaar,  and  then  discover — 
looking  into  the  bags,  boxes,  casks,  and 
baskets — for  how  few  of  the  commodities 
in  this  part  of  the  world  you  have  even 
a  name.  Some  stuff  it  is  possible  to 
guess  at;  though  who  eats  desiccated 
frogs  and  dried  cuttlefish?  But  most  of 
it  is  mummified  and  enigmatic.  The 
irregular  buildings  have  roofs  of  red 
tiles  which  cast  a  good  shade  from 
widely  projecting  eaves.  They  are  of 
timber  and  stone,  lime-washed  in  blues 
and  yellows,  and  if  you  chance  to  look 
up  out  of  the  stream  of  dark  humanity 
you  see  dim  figures  in  upper  balconies 
who  are  watching  the  street  below,  as 
grave  and  still  as  decorative  images. 


1 


HE    SITS  IN  FRONT  OF  HIS  SHOP  IN  MACASSAR 


A  stranger  might  hesitate  about  enter- 
ing the  great  market  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town.  The  crowd  there  is  so  active, 
so  strangely  alien,  so  intent  on  its 
private  affairs  that  some  nerve  seems 
necessary  for  pushing  into  it.  But  the 
Malays  are  the  politest  people  on  earth. 
You  will  be  hardly  conscious  that  you 
are  seen.  There  will  be  no  importunity 
to  buy;  and  if  you  understand  bazaar- 
Malay,  any  stall-keeper  will  cheerfully 
lose  customers  to  explain  to  you  what 
his  wares  are,  and  what  has  to  be  done ' 
with  them;  what,  for  example,  the  name 
of  that  curious  fish  is,  where  and  how 
it  can  be  caught,  and  what  to  do  when 
preparing  it  for  the  pot  so  that  it  may 
nourish  and  not  cause  death  with  horrid 
convulsions.  After  a  time,  too,  you  will 
not  be  startled  by  what  on  the  floor 
looks  like  the  evidence  of  a  recent  bloody 
affray.  Most  of  these  people  chew  areca 
nut  and  those  sanguinary  blotches  are 
only  the  spittle  of  a  multitude. 
Presently  you  will  get  almost  i 
used  to  it.  In  any  case  the 
Malays,  men  and  women,  will 
go  on  smearing  sireh  leaves 
with  a  little  lime,  put  in  some 
areca  nut,  and  rose  petals  or 
other  aromatic  herb,  leisurely 
chew  their  packets,  and  change 
the  sensitive  mouths  of  their 
youth  into  the  semblance  of  a 
nasty  accident. 

No  port  in  the  Indies  has 
much  to  show  that  is  more  in- 
teresting than  its  fish  market. 
That  is  but  fair.  Not  many 
visitors  may  find  entrance  to 
its  best  clubs,  or  may  know, 
even  at  long  last,  the  joy  of 
meeting  its  Best  People.  But 
all  may  go  to  the  fish  market. 
The  choice  fruits  of  the  tropics, 
and  its  solid  vegetables,  may 
suggest  that  home  is,  after  all, 
only  about  the  third  turning 
round  the  corner.  But  the 
fish!  What  crude  and  vulgar 
brutes  cod  and  halibut  would 


■ibmarine  gardens  of   the  tropics! 

Nothing  vulgar  there,  nothing  crude; 
liough  there  are  many  creatures  which 
lok  terrifying,  or  instantaneous,  or 
lalignant,  or  unnamably  wicked;  or 
laped  and  enameled  in  a  way  which 
iggests  that  they  escaped  at  midnight 
•om  the  designs  in  the  Chinese  temple 
r  an  Oriental  jeweler's  workshop.  To 
iarn  what  hardly  credible  living  things 
lay  come  from  the  reefs  and  atolls,  it 
'-,  better  to  go  to  the  fish  market  in  the 
arly  morning.  That  the  fishermen  dare 
o  handle  such  objects  is  surprising. 
)ften  enough  one  would  as  soon  fool 
yith  the  unknown  mechanisnj  of  a  bomb. 
Jjven  the  fishermen  occasionally  wish 
hey  had  let  the  thing  go,  for  some  of 
he  spines,  gill-covers  and  skins  are  as 
enomous  as  adders'  fangs;  and  the  sea- 
erpents,  those  brightly  colored  ribbons 
ommon  enough  among  the  waves,  and 
ill  as  deadly  as  cobras,  cause  a  surpris- 
ng  number  of  deaths  to  those  whose 
)usiness  is  with  fish  nets  and  traps. 
One  morning  in  Macassar's  fish  market 
here  was  a  man  who  seemed  to  have 
supposed  that  the  fish  he  had  caught 
vas  too  awful  or  too  big  to  allow  him  to 
■)T\ng  in  more  than  the  head,  as  a  trophy. 
He  showed  me  that  head.  It  was  as 
big  and  heavy  as  a  mastiff's,  with  the 
same  expression  of  sullen  interest  and 
ready  hostility,  but  with  larger  teeth. 
There  were  cuttlefish  that  day  looking 
Uke  opalescent  lamps  in  which  the  light 
was  hardly  yet  extinct;  crabs  which 
might  have  been  an  astrologer's  imagi- 
native effort  at  Cancer,  and  the  sort  of 
prawns  usually  seen  after  and  not  before 
eating  them.  These  were  only  the  cheap 
asides,  like  the  shrimps  and  oysters  at 
home.  The  common  fish  were  there, 
mackerel  of  sorts — the  big  horse  mackerel 
the  most  noticeable,  for  it  is  often  of 
the  size  and  rotundity  of  a  small  pig. 
There  were  young  sharks,  and  several 
species  of  rays  and  skates,  a  few  of  them 
too  big  for  one  man  to  lift.  The  cory- 
phene  was  there,  the  dolphin  of  sailors, 
which  expires  prismatically ;  though  that 
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fellow  must  be  seen  when  just  caught, 
for  a  mere  description  of  its  display 
would  never  be  believed.  In  the  market 
place  the  coryphene  is  remarkable  only 
for  its  suggestion  of  immense  speed,  and 
the  vicious  upturned  lower  jaw  and  teeth. 
The  rest  of  the  creatures  that  morning 
would  have  startled  the  curator  of  a 
museum. 

Yet  each  morning  the  display  in  the 
fish  market  was  differently  ordered.  The 
program  was  never  repeated.  I  could 
never  think  of  it  as  a  market  place,  or 
that  I  was  looking  at  mere  provender. 
It  was  manifest  the  sea  was  still  experi- 
menting with  life,  and  was  in  no  hurry. 
It  was  dissatisfied  with  its  work  each 
day,  as  soon  as  the  designs  were  finished, 
and  so  threw  them  out  to  us  as  waste. 
Then  it  l)egan  on  other  effects.  That 
j)lace  in  Macassar,  therefore,  was  hardly 
a  market.  It  was  less  that  than  the 
studio  of  an  artist  resembles  Billings- 
gate. Macassar  was  merely  getting 
daily  what  the  rich  and  vast  workshop 
outside  considered  was  not  quite  what 
it  meant  to  do.  And  that  workshop 
has,  of  course,  plenty  of  time  and  light 
in  which  to  satisfy  itself.  The  sun  and 
the  warm  seas  have  all  eternity  in 
which  to  play  with  life,  to  shape  and 
color  it  to  the  likeness  of  whatever 
perfection  was  once  hinted.  The  Italian 
jewelers  of  the  Renaissance  never  ap- 
proached the  easy  opulence,  the  merry 
variety  of  ideas,  and  the  wild  ornamen- 
tations of  what  any  bright  morning  can 
show  on  the  slabs  of  that  fish  market 
of  Celebes.  There  I  saw  the  ocean's  last 
hilarious  but  puzzling  jokes.  Fun  was 
being  made  of  our  own  dull  and  monot- 
onous efforts  at  creation. 

But  when  you  look  out  from  Macas- 
sar's beach  to  the  place  where  those  wild 
forms  and  vivid  dyes  are  native,  they 
are  the  less  surprising.  Anything  might 
happen  out  there.  It  is  not  the  sea,  out 
by  the  Spermode  Islands.  It  is  a  blue 
radiance,  as  still  as  the  ecstasy  of  an 
intense  passion,  and  the  areas  of  coral 
rock  betray  in  blinding  incandescence 
what  secret  energy  is  at  work. 


Horse  and  Horse 


BY  CHARLES  CALDWELL  DOBIE 


HANK  WHEELOCK'S  first 
conclusion  was  that  he  had  come 
upon  a  vagrant  snow  patch.  But  the 
idea  had  barely  emerged  before  he  real- 
ized its  absurdity.  Could  it  be  that  the 
scorching  humor  of  the  desert  had  at 
last  seared  him  to  a  point  of  daftness? 
...  He  moved  slowly  toward  the  outer 
rim  of  whiteness,  as  if  fearful  lest  the 
vision  might  dissolve,  but  the  mirage 
did  not  recede;  it  became  if  anything 
more  tangible,  more  crystalline,  more 
emphatic.  Surely  this  pool  of  frozen 
purity  had  not  been  there  last  week. 

He  bent  over,  tracing  figures  in  the 
glistening  surface  with  his  gun:  if  he 
were  mad  his  new  estate  had  been  ac- 
complished with  completeness !  He  next 
trusted  his  fingers  to  a  confirmation  of 
the  fact  before  him.  He  had  almost 
expected  a  cool  reaction,  but  the  scorch 
of  accumulated  sunshine  bit  ruthlessly 
into  his  flesh.  Immediately  every  spark 
of  animation  was  extinguished  within 
him:  the  suggestion  flashing  through 
his  mind  was  too  tremendous,  too  fan- 
tastic to  be  met  save  in  complete  im- 
mobility. For  a  full  minute  he  lay  upon 
his  belly,  there  in  the  yellow  sand,  like  a 
huge  gray  lizard  fascinated  by  the  pros- 
pect of  an  iridescent  meal.  When  he 
moved  again,  it  was  to  scoop  up  a  hand- 
ful of  burning  whiteness.  Even  now  he 
did  not  altogether  credit  his  senses.  He 
moistened  a  forefinger,  carrying  its  pow- 
dered surface  back  to  his  tongue.  He 
knew  the  look  of  it,  the  taste  of  it,  and 
yet  he  was  not  to  be  trapped  unduly. 
He  whipped  out  his  pocket  magnifier. 
His  conclusions  were  reluctant,  con- 
strained by  the  incautious  of  a  lifetime. 
Borax?  .  .  .  Could  it  be  possible — here 
by  the  roadway's  rim,   within  a  day's 


journey  of  the  railroad?  ...  He  felt 
himself  grow  suddenly  weak  and  he  had 
the  wit  to  realize  that  the  sun  was  in  no  i 
humor  to  brook  defiance.  He  moved 
slowly  into  the  truce  of  a  rocky  ledge, 
sprawling  full  length  in  its  shadow. 
Overhead,  three  buzzards  formed  a  sinis- 
ter merry-go-round  against  the  turquoise 
sky.  Their  foul  expectations  made  Hank 
Wheelock  chuckle.  In  spite  of  his  sixty  ' 
years  he  was  a  long  way  from  cashing  in. 
Them  fool  buzzards!  Didn't  they  know  i 
a  tough  old  coyote  when  they  saw  one?  1 
Besides,  he  wasn't  quite  ready  to  provide 
grub  for  such  an  ornery  lot  of  feathered 
bandits — not  yet.  He'd  have  another 
look  at  that  outcropping  of  borax  first. 
Borax!  .  .  .  He  closed  his  eyes.  Just 
wait  until  he  told  Jim  Bledsoe  about  it! 
Foolish,  futile  Jim  Bledsoe.  Perhaps  he 
wouldn't  tell  him!  Perhaps  he  wouldn't 
tell  nobody.    It  would  depend. 

He  opened  his  eyes  again.  The  buz- 
zards had  drooped  a  shade  lower.  A  hot 
breeze  began  to  catch  up  little  whirls  of 
sand  and  the  loose  pungent  odors  of  the 
sagebrush.  An  intolerable  longing  for 
some  far-off  and  dusky  coolness  op- 
pressed Hank  Wheelock.  He  thought  of  I 
hedgerows  and  columbine  and  holly- 
hocks and  the  faint  tinkle  of  silver  foun- 
tains. After  all,  he  iva^  tired  and  old  and 
ready  to  quit'  And  the  buzzards  over- 
head knew  it.  .  .  .  But  they  didn't 
know  that  his  luck  had  turned,  that  he 
had  fortune  by  the  throat.  They  didn't 
know  that  his  was  the  surrender  that 
always  came  within  sight  of  the  goal. 
.  .  .  If  they  had  they  wouldn't  have 
wasted  time  circling  about  him  in  such  a 
calm,  anticipatory  frenzy. 

He  pulled  himself  to  his  feet,  dragging 
back  to  that  pool  of  whiteness  which 
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ven  now  held  such  an  element  of  un- 
eality.  Yes,  it  was  still  there — bared 
naccountably  for  his  achievement:  A 
limpse,  a  mere  indication  of  what  must 
e  buried  for  miles  in  every  direction 
nder  the  deceitful  gray  of  the  desert, 
nd,  in  a  sudden  spasm  of  joy,  he  felt 
imself  tossing  his  hat  into  the  air  and 
eard  the  exultant  cry  issuing  from  his 
iroat,  swallowed  up  flatly  by  the 
nhemmed  spaces. 

Overhead,  the  buzzards  had  ceased 
leir  circhng.  For  a  brief  instant  they 
eld  themselves  motionless,  then  swept 
astward  with  calm  deliberation. 

In  the  cool  of  ev^ening.  Hank  Wheelock 
^ent  through  the  primitive  gesture  of 
larking  the  confines  of  his  prospect 
rith  bits  of  shale  chipped  from  the  ledge 
lat  had  sheltered  him  from  the  sun. 
^'he  definite  rules  for  staking  a  claim 
e  was  unprepared  to  meet  and  yet 
ome  atavistic  urge,  harking  back  to 
he  days  when  men  made  covenants 
rith  the  gods,  gave  him  a  foolish  pleas- 
ire  in  setting  up  symbols  of  his  revela- 
ion.  What  he  would  have  liked  to  do 
^as  to  have  swept  back  the  sand  over 
is  treasure  with  a  miraculous  rake. 
?here  would  be  people  passing  and  re- 
assing,  Indians  for  the  most  part,  in- 
ent  on  the  piiion  harvest,  perhaps 
lathering  mesquite  beans,  or  working 
oward  the  streams  with  their  fish- 
nares.  These  scarcely  mattered,  but 
thers  would  pass,  too, — white  men, 
Ivith  little  sharp  beady  eyes,  seeking 
urtively  to  wrest  secrets  from  the  sun- 
bitten  land.  But  the  desert  was  capri- 
ious ;  it  rewarded  whom  it  would.  Take 
lis  own  case  for  instance:  How  many 
imes  had  he  scoured  the  blunt,  squeezed 
lills  to  no  purpose,  coveting  their  treas- 
u-es?  .  .  .  And  this  same  spot,  w^th  its 
edge  of  rock  that  marked  a  waterhole 
)f  almost  miraculous  sweetness,  how 
nany  times  had  he  loitered  in  its  gaunt 
hade,  innocent  of  its  hoard  .^  .  .  .  Last 
veek,  when  he  had  tramped  eastward 
o  another  futile  tryst  with  fortune,  his 
)ath  had  been  without  revelation.    The 


country  had  lain  somnolent  under  a 
blazing  sun,  taciturn  and  baffling,  as 
always.  But  overnight  a  miracle  had 
happened:  a  wanton  wind  had  danced 
with  gathering  violence  across  the  star- 
lit mesa,  furrowing  the  gleaming  sand 
with  its  twinkling  feet,  tearing  open 
quiescent  wounds  in  its  frenzy,  revealing 
close-locked  secrets.  .  .  .  To-night  it 
was  conceivable  that  another  wind 
might  rise,  blotting  out  all  trace  of  the 
one  that  had  gone  before,  piling  the 
restless  sand  discreetly  back  again. 
Hank  Wheelock  hoped  that  this  might 
be  so;  such  a  prospect  made  him  feel 
safer.  He  wanted  to  hoard  his  good 
fortune  for  a  season,  to  guard  it  jealously. 
Would  it  be  necessary  to  tell  Jim  Bled- 
soe.? Not  right  oft',  anyhow.  .  .  .  He'd 
bide  his  time.  ...  He  might  even  per- 
suade himself  beyond  that.  .  .  .  He'd 
do  what  was  right,  but  he  wasn't  going 
to  be  no  fool  philanthropist.  If  they  had 
come  upon  this  secret  together,  that 
would  ha\'e  been  one  thing.  .  ,  .  But 
they  hadn't.  .  .  .  Yet  Jim  Bledsoe  was 
still  his  partner. 

Well,  there  was  time  enough  to  settle 
that.  He  wouldn't  reach  camp  until  the 
next  morning.  Twelve  hours  of  solitude 
in  which  to  wrestle  with  the  problem. 
That  was  enough  for  any  man.  ...  He 
decided  to  wait  until  nightfall  before 
pushing  on.  When  the  moon  rose  he'd 
start.  He  flung  himself  back  into  the 
shelter  of  the  rocky  ledge.  He  won- 
dered whether  the  buzzards  would  come 
winging  back  again.  .  .  .  But  they 
didn't,  and  he  fell  asleep,  chuckling. 

He  rose  with  a  windless  moon,  heading 
south  by  west,  munching  thin  strips  of 
jerked  venison  as  he  walked.  He  was  a 
spare  eater  on  the  trail  and  he  drank 
from  his  canteen  scantily,  barely  mois- 
tening his  lips.  The  land  lay  in  a  cool 
truce  of  incredible  silver,  invoking 
dreams  and  fancies  and  extravagances. 
He  felt  a  mysterious  affinity  with  hidden 
forces ;  like  some  primitive  hero  who  had 
been  singled  out  for  favor  by  the  gods. 
His  discovery  of  the  afternoon  linked 
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him  with  the  elements,  made  him  touch 
hands  with  illimitable  time  and  space. 
He  thought  vaguely  of  the  extraordi- 
nary patience  of  nature,  and  its  still 
more  extraordinary  whimsies.  Imagine 
piling  up  a  glistening  treasure  for  millions 
of  years,  then  hiding  it  slyly,  in  the  end 
to  yield  the  secret  to  a  chance  passer-by. 
He  had  seen  uncovered  borax  marshes  in 
his  day,  stretching  mile  upon  mile  under 
a  blazing  sun,  but  never  before  had  there 
come  to  his  knowledge  one  discreetly 
buried,  like  a  dead  city  of  the  ancients. 
He  tried  to  imagine  it  laying  stark  and 
white,  as  it  must  one  day  have  done, 
picturing  the  first  thin  line  of  whirling 
sand  that  had  drifted  upon  its  pallid 
face.  A  few  grains  of  sand  .  .  .  mere 
specks  of  golden  grayness.  Grains  piling 
up  to  a  handful.  An  island  in  the  center 
of  a  crystalline  sea  .  .  .  the  sea  itself 
completely  hidden !  Then  shrubs  and  rep- 
tiles and  birds  in  their  season.  The 
primitive  deceit  accomplished.  He  ended 
by  being  staggered  at  so  much  elemental 
perseverance.  It  was  like  sprawling  at 
full  length  with  one's  eyes  upturned  to 
the  stars;  it  crushed  you,  somehow,  until 
in  very  self-defense  you  turned  away. 

He  saved  his  egotism  by  veering  to 
problems  within  grasp.  There  was  the 
matter  of  claim-staking,  of  launching  a 
promotion  scheme,  of  transportation. 
Twenty  years  before,  his  imagination 
would  have  evoked  endless  mule  teams 
chiming  through  the  blistering  heat  to 
a  railroad  siding;  now  he  supposed 
motor  trucks  would  accomplish  the  task 
swiftly  and  adequately.  Hank  Wheel- 
ock,  the  new  Borax  King!  He  ruffled  with 
childish  pride  at  the  mere  thought.  .  .  . 
But  at  that  he  might  sell  out  at  once 
and  let  somebody  else  bask  in  the 
warmth  of  the  title.  This  last  specula- 
tion brought  him  sharply  against  the 
question  of  Jim  Bledsoe  again:  Would 
he  be  justified  in  dissolving  his  partner- 
ship at  this  point?  Not  that  he  grudged 
Jim  Bledsoe  a  share  in  his  good  fortune 
— oh,  no,  it  wasn't  that!  But  a  man 
with  a  big  project  ought  to  have  a  clear 
field  to  develop  it,  without  let  or  hin- 
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drance.  Of  course  he  supposed  Jim 
Bledsoe  would  give  him  a  free  rein,  but 
then  a  man  could  never  tell! 

It  wasn't  as  if  the  idea  had  never  be- 
fore occurred :  for  upward  of  forty  years 
he  had  made  periodic  gestures  toward 
cutting  loose  from  Jim  Bledsoe,  to  find 
him  always  in  the  end  taking  the  path  L 
of  least  resistance.  After  all,  it  wasn't 
easy  to  ditch  a  partner  who  had  the 
genial  vice  of  optimism,  who  could  rise 
from  the  most  crushing  defeat  upon  the 
wings  of  an  irrational  hope,  whose  rain- ; 
bow  fell  always  just  a  day's  journey . 
beyond .  But  looking  back.  Hank  Wheel- 
ock  had  to  admit  that  this  had  been 
Jim's  sole  contribution  to  their  common 
cause:  the  claims  they  had  staked,  the 
boom  towns  they  had  entered,  the  min- 
ing stocks  they  had  purchased  on  the 
strength  of  Jim  Bledsoe's  enthusiasms !  { 
And  all  to  no  purpose.  ...  It  was  easy 
to  trace  the  history  of  every  move  they 
had  made  toward  opulence.  The  end 
was  always  the  same;  they  had  picked  ; 
their  penniless  way  back  to  the  hills  to 
pan  dribbles  of  gold  from  reluctant 
stream-sides,  or  follow  a  promising  ledge 
to  its  shallow  source,  or  meet  a  quick 
turn  in  fortune  on  the  spin  of  a  faro 
wheel.  But  even  then  it  had  been 
Wheelock's  luck  that  stood  by.  When 
had  Bledsoe  ever  washed  so  much  as  a 
solitary  nugget  from  a  creek  bed,  or 
fallen  upon  a  single  gilded  outcropping 
in  the  blunt,  scarred  hills,  or  played 
a  winning  number  to  retrieve  their 
wasted  substance?  Never  once  in  all 
them  forty  years,  Wheelock  told  himself 
with  a  note  of  emphatic  satisfaction. 

Of  course,  no  matter  what  his  decision 
he'd  never  let  old  Bledsoe  want:  he'd 
be  generous.  And  with  keen  delight  he 
pictured  himself  in  the  role  of  patron, 
distributing  largess.  .  .  .  Giving  any- 
body a  direct  share — well,  that  was 
different.  People  never  thanked  you 
for  what  you  conceded  were  their  rights, 
and  the  term  "partnership"  would 
smother  any  impulse  toward  gratitude 
in  Jim  Bledsoe.  To  his  dying  day 
Jim  would  argue: 
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"Well,  who  knows — if  Hank  hadn't 

ruck  it  rich  mebbe  I  would  have!" 

And  the  worst  of  it  all  was  that  old 

m  Bledsoe  would  believe  it.     Forty 

ckless  years  hadn't  taught  him  any- 

ling.    Wasn't  he  at  this  very  moment 

it    on  another  of  his  foolish  quests? 

LOW  foolish,  Hank  Wheeloek  could  only 

Deculate,  since  Jim  had  enveloped  his 

lovements  in  childish  mystery.     He'd 

lid  casually  one  night  over  their  beans 

nd  coffee: 

I  had  a  notion  I'd  run  up  toward 
'"■[eron  Falls  for  a  spell.  .  .  .  You  ain't 
ot  any  use  for  that  pack  animal,  have 
er?  Leastways,  not  before  next  week?" 
Hank  Wheeloek  had  tried  to  veil  his 
corn  under  a  show  of  indifference. 
'Pack  animal?  ...  I  should  say  not! 
.  .  I  ain't  figuring  on  taking  more'n 
.  ton  of  ore  outer  that  pocket  back  of 
Vntelope." 

His  sarcasm  had  winged  past  Jim. 
*  Well,"  Bledsoe  had  replied,  "yer  never 
;an  tell.  ...  I  alius  figured  there  might 
)e  a  likely  lead  in  there.  .  .  .  Still,  I 
dnder  lean  to  a  country  that  ain't  so 
dl-fired  ornery.  Prospects,  I  say,  is  a 
^ood  deal  like  women  folks :  it  may  be  a 
bite  harder  to  find  'em  both  rich  and 
pretty,  but  it  can  be  done!" 

Wheeloek  had  met  this  statement 
with  the  silent  contempt  it  deserved: 
Neither  Bledsoe's  prospects  nor  his 
women  had  ever  qualified  in  either 
particular. 

Well,  there  hadn't  been  a  likely  lead 
back  of  Antelope  .  .  .  there  hadn't  been 
a  dribble  of  ore  large  enough  to  so  much 
as  fill  the  obsolete  watch  pocket  in  Hank 
Wheelock's  sun-bleached  coat.  The 
country  had  been  like  Jim  Bledsoe's 
women,  at  once  destitute  and  forbidding. 
On  the  surface,  of  course.  It  hadn't 
opened  its  hand  to  a  man  poking  about 
for  trifles.  .  .  .  Hank  Wheeloek  might 
have  known  that,  he  might  have  guessed 
that  its  frugality  had  an  element  of 
concealment  in  it,  like  some  crusty  old 
philanthropist  making  gestures  toward 
poverty  to  test  the  object  of  its  favor. 
.  .  .  He    speculated    with    a    derisive 
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grunt  what  sort  of  geological  philander- 
ing Jim  Bledsoe  was  up  to  around  Heron 
Falls.  A  soft  country,  truly — buried  in 
a  carpet  of  pine  needles;  full  of  the 
mufiled  whirr  of  quail  covies;  spilling 
water  in  lacy  cascades  down  its  greenly 
wreathed  sides.  A  place  for  loafing,  a 
spot  to  rob  you  of  everything  but  con- 
tent, a  sure  despoiler  of  ambition.  .  .  . 
Jim  had  gone  there  fishing,  that  was  it. 
And  one  day  he'd  blow  back  into  camp 
with  a  mess  of  trout  and  an  air  of  carry- 
ing the  plunder  of  an  empire  in  his  straw- 
packed  fishing  basket  ....  Hank 
Wheeloek  knew!  ...  A  mess  of  fish — 
nothing  more  nor  less. 

He,  Hank  Wheeloek,  would  be  bring- 
ing back  a  fortune  and  his  partner,  Jim 
Bledsoe,  would  throw  down  a  dozen 
trout  as  his  contribution  to  the  jack- 
pot. .  .  .  Not  this  time!  It  didn't  take 
Hank  Wheeloek  one-half  of  his  allotted 
twelve  hours  to  settle  that  question. 
The  moon  had  scarcely  risen  to  its  full 
height  when  he  had  come  to  a  final  and 
irrevocable  decision. 

For  the  rest  of  the  journey  he  was 
content  with  a  thousand  opulent  antici- 
pations, not  the  least  of  which  was  the 
ever-recurring  picture  of  himself  in  the 
role  of  patron  to  old  Jim  Bledsoe.  This 
speculation  had  a  pungent  sting  to  it, 
like  a  dash  of  spice  in  a  draught  of 
mulled  wine.  He  didn't  think  of  it  as 
insolence  because,  one  thing,  he  didn't 
know  that  insolence  was  at  the  back  of 
every  condescension,  but  chiefly  because 
his  sense  of  introspection  had  been 
seasoned  beneath  the  sky  blue  of  heaven. 
He  saw  only  the  large  masses  on  a  canvas 
in  which  generosity  loomed  big.  He 
ignored  its  shadow.  Suddenly  he  had 
made  the  first  step  toward  despotism — 
he  was  wiUing  to  grant  a  million  privi- 
leges but  not  a  single  right.  And  in  his 
new-found  arrogance  he  felt  that  if  he 
but  reached  upward  he  could  have 
touched  the  stars! 

Toward  daybreak  he  saw  afar  the 
curling  gray  of  a  camp  fire,  and  he  knew 
that  Jim  Bledsoe  was  already  back.  This 
fact  disturbed  him:  he  hadn't  reckoned 
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on  facing  so  swiftly  the  issue  uppermost 
in  his  mind.  But  his  iirst  irritation  was 
succeeded  by  a  sense  of  poignant  antici- 
pation. It  would  be  good  to  have  the 
coffeepot  already  steaming  over  the 
brush  fire  and  smell  the  bacon  drippings 
in  the  frying  pan.  It  would  be  pleasant 
too,  to  stretch  out  in  the  gray-green 
coolness  of  the  willow  trees  and  ruminate 
over  a  pipe  with  the  genial  putterings  of 
old  Jim  Bledsoe  within  sight  and  earshot. 
Some  folks  would  have  scorned  the 
meager  delights  of  this  particular  camp 
site,  but  Hank  Wheelock  always  had 
argued  that  it  served  admirably.  Where 
else  for  upward  of  a  himdred  miles  could 
one  have  found  a  railroad  water-tank 
dripping  moisture  and  within  striking 
distance  of  wooded  mountain  or  sun- 
burnt mesa,  depending  on  one's  direc- 
tion and  inclination.^  There  was  green- 
ery enough  and  outlook  enough  and 
solitude  enough;  and,  plus  all  that,  an 
extraordinary  sense  of  contact  with  life 
in  just  the  fact  of  that  ribbon  of  steel 
rails  bearing  thirsty  engines  to  their 
slaking.  A  drowsy  place  to  be  precise, 
as  a  camp  site  should  be.  .  .  .  But  it 
wouldn't  stay  drowsy  forever,  not  with 
Hank  Wheelock's  borax  marshes  twelve 
hours  distant  by  foot  trail.  Hank  Wheel- 
ock's borax  marshes,  mark  you — not  the 
borax  marshes  of  Bledsoe  and  Wheelock ! 
.  .  .  The  railroad  siding  would  have  a 
name,  too — Wheelock's  Junction.  How 
did  that  sound?  And,  in  a  faint  mirage, 
instead  of  a  captured  watercourse  coax- 
ing willows  to  moist  pasturage,  he  saw 
rise  before  him  a  dust-stung  town  at  once 
clamorous  and  unlovely.  Thus,  midway 
between  chuckling  satisfaction  and  a 
vague  regret,  he  bore  down  upon  Jim 
Bledsoe  fanning  a  reluctant  fire  in  the 
early  morning  light. 

They  greeted  each  other  with  clipped 
masculine  monosyllables  and  lapsed 
speedily  into  the  grateful  silence  of  long 
association.  As  Wheelock  had  guessed, 
fish  had  been  flashing  in  the  sunlight  of 
Heron  Creek,  for  above  the  inevitable 
pungence  of  coffee  and  warming  bacon- 


grease  there  rose  the  sweetish  odor  of  ^ 
trout  browning  to  a  turn.  .  .  ,  The 
meal  ended,  two  pipes  sent  out  the 
villainous  perfumes  of  male  content- 
ment, and  Jim  Bledsoe,  turning  his 
faded  blue  eyes  upon  his  partner,  said; 

"How'd    things    turn    out    back    oj 
Antelope  .f^" 

Hank  Wheelock  puUedup  to  the  bitte 
task  before  him. 

"They  didn't.  ...  I  got  to  thinkingj 
things  over  on  the  way  back :  Jim  Bled 
soe,  we  ain't  gettin'  nowhere." 

The  blue  eyes  continued  to  stare  at 
Hank  W^heelock  with  bland  tolerance. 
'*Wal,  if  yer  mean  we  can't  just  see  the 
end  of  the  trail,  I'll  allow  that.  .  .  .  It's 
the  bends  in  the  roads  yer  can't  look 
past  that  makes  our  game  interesting. 
Leastways,  that's  my  notion." 

Hank  Wheelock  stirred  the  ashes  in 
his  pipe  with  a  burnt  match.  "You 
always  was  a  dreamer,  Jim  Bledsoe,"  he 
said  with  a  faint  note  of  scorn.  "Mebbe 
I  was  one,  too,  way  back.  .  .  .  But  I've 
passed  too  many  of  them  bends  yer  talk 
so  much  about.  That's  all  they  are — 
bends.  One's  just  like  another — more 
t'other  side — that's  all.  And  it  gits 
narrower  and  narrower  all  the  time, 
harder  to  do  in  double  harness.  ...  I 
come  to  the  conclusion  last  night  that 
after  awhile  it's  safer  to  make  the  grade 
single  file." 

He  didn't  look  at  Jim  Bledsoe  when 
he  said  this;  he  didn't  have  to — the  long 
silence  that  followed  told  him  that  his 
shaft  had  struck  home. 

"Yer  mean  yer  want  to  break  the 
partnership  .f^" 

"I  was  thinking  of  it." 

"Pshaw  .  .  .  not  now,  Hank — not 
after  nigh  onto  forty  years." 

"That's  just  it — forty  years!  .  .  . 
Forty  years  turning  them  bends  in  the 
road  yer  talk  so  much  about."  Hank 
Wheelock's  voice  rose  with  a  sort  of 
desperate  vehemence.  "We've  just 
been  dead  weight  to  each  other,  some- 
how. .  .  .  You'll  say,  'Wait  for  the  next 
turn!'  I  know  what's  beyond  that — the 
poorhouse!" 


Drawn  by  F.  Tenney  Johnson 

"YEB    MEAN    YER    WANT    TO    BEEAK    THE    PARTNEBSHIP 
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A  look  of  bewilderment  crept  into 
Jim  Bledsoe's  glance.  "You're  wrong 
there,  Hank.  I  ain't  said  nothin',  I  was 
just  waitin'  to  surprise  yer,  but  up  Heron 
Falls  way  there's  a  prospect  that — " 

A  low  guttural  laugh,  two-edged  with 
contempt,  sent  Jim  Bledsoe's  revelation 
scattering. 

*' Prospects — up  by  Heron  Falls !  .  .  . 
I  guess  a  mess  of  fish  now  and  then's 
about  all  yer'll  ever  take  out  of  that 
country!  ...  I  heerd  tell  of  your 
prospects  before!" 

Jim  Bledsoe  fumbled  for  his  tobacco 
pouch,  and  his  hand  shook.  "Yer  right, 
Hank  Wheelock,"  he  said,  in  a  voice 
that  was  much  too  high  and  clear  and 
confident.  "It's  time  you  and  me  was 
quittin'." 

Jim  Bledsoe  spoke  to  him  once  more — 
after  the  evening  meal.  He  came  and 
stood  close  to  where  Hank  lay  sprawled 
before  the  camp  fire.  He  was  ready  for 
the  trail — blanket  roll,  canteen,  and 
canvas  bag  snug  with  essentials. 

"I'm  going  over  to  Heron  Falls,"  he 
said  without  rancor,  "and  after  that  I'll 
drop  down  into  Potterville.  .  .  .  Ain't 
nuthin'  I  can  do  for  yer  down  that  way, 
is  there?" 

Hank  Wheelock  stirred  himself  to  a 
sitting  posture.  "How  soon  yer  coming 
back.^" 

"I  ain't  coming  back — leastways  not 
the  way  I'm  .figgerin'  now.  .  .  .  I'll 
stick  to  the  timber  fur  awhile.  .  .  . 
I've  had  enough  of  this  here  alkali 
country." 

Hank  came  to  his  feet.  "How  about 
dividing  things  up?" 

Jim  Bledsoe  swept  the  issue  aside  with 
a  gesture  of  indifference.  "Ain't  much 
to  divvy,  is  there  ?  A  few  camp  contrap- 
tions and  a  pack  animal.  I  figgered 
you'd  need  'em  more  than  me.  I  won't 
be  runnin'  wild  much  longer." 

His  voice  was  untinged  with  patron- 
age, yet  his  words  brought  the  blood 
to  Hank  Wheelock's  forehead.  "I'd 
rather  we  cleaned  up  right!"  he  threw 
back  savagely. 


Jim  Bledsoe  shrugged.     "I've  got  a 
the  best  of  it  now!''  he  answered. 

Hank  Wheelock  twisted  his  lips  int 
a  smile.    "Well,  if  you're  satisfied  .  .  .j|,^ 
he  said.  ,  ^ 

Their  hands  came  together  instinc  j.j 
tively.  01 

"Good  luck!"  ^  ijti; 

"Good  luck!"  ,^ 

The  sound  of  old  Jim  Bledsoe  shut  ^ 
fiing  into  the  darkness  .  .  .  wind  dra^,  ja 
ing  up  the  mesa  .  .  .  the  piercing  wai  \ 
of  a  coyote.  .  .  .  After  forty  years!  .  .  ^  ^f 

He  lay  all  night  beside  the  camp  fircif  k 
gazing  up  at  the  stars.   An  extraordinar 
sense  of  freedom  possessed  him.    He  ha( 
no  one  to  answer  to  now,  except  God 
and  His  outline  had  grown  too  vague  t4o 
throw  any  shadow.     Curious  how  irk 
some  a  human  relationship  could  be 
come !    Not  that  old  Jim  Bledsoe  eve  ' 
meddled,  but  he  was  always  there,  si 
unescapable  fact  to  be  reckoned  with  1 
After  all,  what  had  happened  was  inev 
itable.    The  surprising  thing  was  that  il 
had  been  delayed  so  long.    Jim  Bledsoe 
would  be  happier — he'd  be  free  to  loai 
in  the  timber  now,  undisturbed  by  the 
clatter  of  achievement.     Bledsoe   was 
never  a  man  to  face  facts  anyway.    He 
was  always  veiling  his  passion  for  the 
soft  seductions  of  the  stream  and  forest 
in  a  pretense  of  prospecting.    He'd  have 
no  place  in  TVTcsting  a  fortune  from  the 
desert.      Tired  of  the   alkali  country — 
that's  the  way  he  put  it.    Well,  let  him 
dream    awhile    longer    over    his    trout 
stream!     Hank  Wheelock  would  show 
him;  Hank  Wheelock  would  give  him  a 
taste  of  real  generosicy!    There  wasn't 
anything  he  wouldn't   do  for  his   old 
partner,   short  of  letting   him  have  a 
hand  in  his  enterprise.     A  lovable  old 
wastrel,  this  Jim  Bledsoe,  Hank  Wheel- 
ock conceded.     Take  such  an  issue  as 
dividing  up,  for  instance.    It  was  char- 
acteristic this  yielding  everything,  even 
the  pack  animal.    If  it  hadn't  been  that 
he    could    repay   this    gesture    tenfold, 
Hank  Wheelock  would  have  stuck  to 
his  first   protest.     Perhaps  he   should 
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anyway.     What  if  Jim  Bledsoe 
re  one  day  to  say : 

'Hank  Wlieelock  ain't  done  nuthin' 

re'n  he  should.  Didn't  I  turn  over  the 

lole  shebang  to  him — pack  mule  and 

1,  just  before  he  struck  it  rich.'^" 

Oh,  well,  if  it  gave  Jim  Bledsoe  any 

'tisfaction!  .  .  .  He'd  likely  find  some 

euse  to  horn  in  on  the  deal.     Folks 

ere   like   that — unwilling   to   concede 

alloyed  liberality. 

After  all,  the  camp  equipment  and  the 
ack  animal  did  mean  something  at  this 
age.  He'd  have  a  bit  of  traveling 
bout  to  do.  To  begin  with,  he'd  have 
o  go  into  Potterville  to  attend  to  a 
housand  legal  details,  after  he  had 
taked  his  claim  properly.  He'd  have 
o  look  people  up,  talk  to  them,  get 
;heir  interest.  Yesterday,  under  the 
5pell  of  his  outstanding  discovery,  he 
had  tliought  in  terms  of  quickly  ma- 
tured plans;  he  saw  now  that  weeks, 
months  must  elapse  before  they  would 
swing  forward.  And  he'd  need  a  hand- 
ful of  money  for  the  preliminaries  too. 
If  the  country  back  of  Antelope  had  only 
yielded  a  decent  pocket  of  ore !  Perhaps 
if  he  pushed  on  a  little  further.  He  knew 
a  huddle  of  hills  just  beyond  Mesquite 
Ridge  that  he  had  always  thought  of  as 
promising. 

He  decided  to  start  at  daybreak.  A 
fever  of  anxiety  suddenly  swept  him. 
With  the  postponement  of  his  triumph 
came  a  sickening  fear  that  he  had  over- 
estimated the  whole  circumstance.  What 
if  the  outcropping  he  had  come  upon 
were  just  that  and  nothing  more?  If 
veins  of  gold  could  swell  deceitfully  on 
the  surface  and  peter  out,  why  couldn't 
borax  do  the  same?  It  wasn't  likely, 
leastways  he'd  never  heard  of  it,  but 
it  might !  One  always  thought  of  borax 
marshes  as  the  dried  beds  of  inland  seas, 
but  he  supposed  they  could  be  as  easily 
the  wash  of  prehistoric  puddles.  But 
it  wasn't  likely,  he  repeated  again  and 
again. 

But  even  as  he  reassured  himself  a 
more  fantastic  idea  consumed  him. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  the  whole  thing 


was  a  mental  fabrication?  Was  the 
first  suspicion  which  had  swept  him  as 
he  bent  over  that  patch  of  unexpected 
whiteness  the  right  one  ?  He  had  fancied 
then  that  the  heat  had  touched  him. 
Suddenly  the  canvas  of  his  memory 
became  crowded  with  brief  hallucina- 
tions that  had  been  the  portion  of  desert 
rovers.  The  visions  they  had  testified 
to! — incredible,  alluring,  ridiculous  vi- 
sions! He  remembered  them  all,  every 
one,  with  diabolical  clearness. 

His  first  plan  had  been  to  achieve 
Mesquite  Ridge  by  a  direct  route  that 
would  have  struck  a  little  north  of  his 
discovery  of  yesterday,  missing  it  by  a 
half  day's  journey.  There  hadn't 
seemed  any  necessity  for  going  out  of 
his  way  merely  to  view  a  spot  that  he 
had  quitted  not  twenty -four  hours  since. 
It  would  still  be  there,  no  matter  what 
happened,  and  time  was  precious.  But 
now,  shaken  by  cold  gusts  of  incredulity, 
he  decided  to  take  the  longer  route.  He 
wanted  to  rest  a  moment  in  the  shelter 
of  that  little  mound  of  rock,  and  test 
once  again  with  his  fingers  the  reality 
of  tliat  sun-bleached  pool  that  had  so 
captured  his  fancy. 

He  broke  camp  without  waiting  for 
the  sun  to  rise.  Everything  he  possessed 
was  loaded  upon  the  protesting  burro. 
His  return  was  problematical.  If  he 
found  that  he  had  been  snared  by  a 
vision,  why — 

But  he  refused  to  consider  seriously 
such  a  contingency.  Yet  as  he  swung 
his  footsteps  eastward  he  had  a  sense  of 
sickening  dread  that  he  could  not  define. 

Toward  evening  the  jutting  ledge  of 
rock  which  marked  Hank  Wheelock's 
spot  of  promise  swam  in  the  haze  of  a 
slanting  sun.  For  a  moment  he  leaned 
upon  his  rifle,  motionless.  The  pack 
animal  halted  too,  making  an  inanimate 
outline  against  the  sky.  A  thin  curl  of 
smoke  drew  upward  in  a  straight  line 
and  mysteriously  lost  itself.  .  .  .  His 
first  thought  marked  it  as  the  camp  fire 
of  Indians.  He  felt  annoyed.  He  had 
counted   on   solitude,   and  a  brood  of 
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Indians  was  not  to  his  liking.  The  alter- 
native was  even  more  distasteful:  a 
white  man  would  insist  on  chattering. 
.  ,  .  A  ivhite  man!  Had  somebody 
already  jumped  his  claim? 

He  felt  wrath  pounding  at  his  temples, 
and,  suddenly,  instinctively,  he  began 
to  run  forward,  his  gun  glistening  with 
flashing  menace.  A  figure  scrambled 
from  the  sands  to  meet  him. 

"Wal,  stranger,  what's  the  hurry? 
.  .  .  Don't  yer  calculate  to  stop  at  no 
flag  stations?" 

Hank  Wheelock  fell  back.  "I  was 
all-fired  thirsty!"  he  lied,  conscious  of 
two  eyes  riveted  upon  a  thin  trickle  of 
moisture  issuing  from  his  canteen. 

"Which  way  yer  headed  for?" 

"Over  by  Mesquite  Ridge." 

"Prospectin'?" 

"Yep." 

Hank  Wheelock  shufiled  to  the  water 
hole  and  bent  over.  "Which  way  you 
goin'  ?"  he  shot  out,  putting  his  lips  to 
the  moisture  in  his  cupped  palm. 

The  stranger  stirred  his  miniature 
camp  fire. 

"I  ain't  made  up  my  mind,"  he  an- 
nounced with  a  cryptic  chuckle. 

Hank  eyed  his  man  grimly,  but  he  had 
wit  enough  to  lapse  almost  at  once  into 
a  show  of  indifference.  He  straightened 
up  slowly,  casting  his  glance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  thing  that  he  had  traveled 
all  day  in  the  blistering  heat  to  confirm. 
If  he  were  mad  before,  his  mind  was 
still  touched — the  outcropping  of  borax 
glistened  even  in  the  twilight  with  em- 
phatic whiteness.  The  stranger  was 
bending  over  the  fire.  A  primitive  gust 
swept  Hank  Wheelock:  he  grasped  his 
gun  securely,  but  the  next  instant  re- 
laxed his  grip,  shaken  further  by  the 
realization  that  he  could  turn  yellow 
even  for  so  brief  a  moment.  The  man 
had  risen. 

"Wal,"  he  drawled,  "I  expect  it's 
about  time  to  chew!" 

Hank  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  eyes, 
accepting  the  stranger's  implied  invita- 
tion with  equal  indirection,  as  he  said: 

"I  guess  I'd  better  unpack  that  fool 


burro    if    we    calc'late    to   eat  without 
jackass  music." 

The  stranger's  name  was  Starbuck— 
a  garrulous,  cynical  soldier  of  fortune 
with  the  gossip  of  boom-town  and  mining 
camp  and  trail  bubbling  up  unceasingly. 
He  had  inside  stories  of- clean-ups  and 
collapses,  and  racy  anecdotes  of  promi- 
nent citizens  grown  suddenly  respectable 
overnight  by  the  magic  of  money,  or 
old  age,  or  pure  expediency.  Listening 
to  the  suave  ripple  of  incidents  flowing 
from  his  lips.  Hank  Wheelock  grew  pro- 
foundly irritated.  Here  was  a  man  that 
one  felt  knew  too  much,  whose  grasp  of 
the  inconsequential  seemed  vaguely 
significant,  with  a  chuckling  humor  ca- 
pable of  diabolical  disillusionments.  .  .  . 
For  Hank  Wheelock  was  still  a  childlike 
soul  in  spite  of  his  wordly  contacts — a 
man  with  enough  buoyancy  of  spirit  to 
be  forced  upward  instead  of  swamped 
by  the  ugly  currents  of  life. 

This  man  Starbuck  was  sly,  too;  one 
got  that  in  his  half-closed  glance,  and 
there  was  something  in  the  curve  of 
his  lip  which  seemed  pregnant  with 
ridicule.  Hank  Wheelock  was  burning 
to  know  whether  thirst  was  the  only 
thing  that  had  lured  him  to  this  water 
hole,  and  having  slaked  it,  what  held 
him  there.  Surely  he  had  experience 
enough  to  know  borax  when  he  saw  it. 
Yet  on  this  significant  point  he  was 
strangely  silent.  .  .  .  No,  not  strangely, 
when  Hank  came  to  think  of  it.  Being 
no  doubt  possessed  of  the  secret.  Star- 
buck  was  as  intent  on  guarding  it  as 
Hank  himself. 

Hank  ate  sparingly  of  Starbuck's 
bacon  and  beans,  keeping  his  gun  within 
easy  reach.  The  impulse  toward  cold- 
blooded murder  which  had  seized  him 
earlier  had  vanished  utterly,  but  he  was 
ready  this  time  for  a  fair  right,  if  he 
felt  himself  forced  to  it.  He  had  rights 
which  he  was  prepared  to  defend,  and 
the  thought  thrilled  him. 

He  tried  discreetly  once  or  twice  to 
force  Starbuck's  vaporings  into  signifi- 
cant channels  when  suddenly,  without 
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arning,  Starhuck  himself  rippled  to- 
ard  the  desired  explanation  of  his 
resence.  They  had  finished  their  meal 
id  their  first  pipes  when  Starbuck 
gan  to  pack  his  mess  kit  with  slow 
eliberation. 

"  Might  as  well  be  ready  to  move  when 

take  the  notion,"  he  said. 

Wheelock's  heel   dug   into  the  sand. 

What's  your  hurry?" 

"Hurry?  .  .  .  No,  I  ain't  exactly  in 

hurry.  .  .  .  But  I  jest  swung  a  few 

ailes  out  o'  my  course  to-day  to  have  a 

look  at  this  here  spot.     Things  on  the 

lesert  stay  pretty  much  as  they  were  at 

he  start.    It's  bin  twenty  years  or  more 

1»ince  I  come  by  here." 
"And  yer  mean   ter  say  yer  found 
nuthin'  changed — nuthin'?'^ 

"Not  a  damned  thing!"  He  threw 
a  greasewood  twig  in  the  direction  of 
one  of  the  piles  of  rock  with  which  Hank 
Wheelock  fantastically  had  staked  his 
claim.  "Excepting  them  fool  monu- 
ments!"    He  gave  a  chuckle.     "When 

seen  them  I  looked  around  for  a 
skeleton  or  two.  Sez  I  to  myself:  'Bud 
Starbuck,  nobody  but  a  tenderfoot  done 
anything  that  foolish.'  " 

Hank  Wheelock  felt  his  face  dyed 
slowly  with  a  flush  midway  between 
anger  and  confusion.  Could  it  be  pos- 
sible that  this  man  suspected  who  was 
}•  responsible  for  this  futile  and  childish 
performance?  He  slapped  his  thigh 
ruminatingly,  trying  to  frame  a  dis- 
arming reply. 

"No,  nuthin'  changed  in  twenty 
years,"  he  heard  Starbuck  drone  on,  "ex- 
cepting them  fool  monuments  and  the 
sand  shifting  back  and  forth.  .  .  .  Now 
in  the  timber  country  you'd  find  trees 
growed  bigger,  or  split  by  lightning,  or 
mebbe  a  creek  bed  widened.  But  here!'' 
He  threw  his  shoulders  upward  with  a 
lift  of  lively  disgust. 

A  strange  dryness  puckered  Hank 
Wheelock's  lips — something  like  premo- 
nition urged  him  to  complete  silence  as 
if  such  a  course  might  check  the  flow 
of  Starbuck's  speech,  and  yet  he  found 
himself  saying  almost  hoarsely: 


"How'd  yer  come  to  think  o'  stopping 
at  all?  .  .  .  Ain't  nuthin'  here  so  all- 
fired  unusual!  .  .  .  Leastways  nuthin' 
that  would  make  a  man  remember  that 
fur  back?" 

"Wal,  mebbe  you'd  think  different  if 
you'd  drove  a  mule  team  past  this 
water  hole  twice  a  week  or  more  for  nigh 
onto  a  year  like  I  did.  .  .  .  Yes,  sir,  I 
passed  this  place  more  times  than  I 
could  shake  a  stick  at  back  in  them  days 
when  I  was  hauling  borax  out  o'  Paiute 
Valley." 

Hank  Wheelock  bent  forward  sud- 
denly.     "Borax!"    he    echoed    faintly. 

"Yes  siree,  borax.  .  .  .  He  picked 
up  another  twig  and  hurled  it  this  time 
in  the  midst  of  the  crystalline  pool,  upon 
which  Hank  Wheelock  was  gazing  with 
tragic  uncertainty.  "Yer  see  that?  .  .  . 
Would  yer  like  to  know  something 
about  how  it  come  there?  Well,  listen 
ter  me,  stranger,  and  when  I  get  through 
if  yer  don't  agree  that  nuthin'  ever 
changes  in  this  fool  country,  my  name 
won't  be  Bud  Starbuck!" 

Some  time  in  the  night  with  the  rising 
moon.  Hank  W^heelock  heard  the  clink- 
ing of  a  mess  kit  swaying  rhythmically, 
and  he  knew  that  Starbuck  had  hit  the 
trail  again.  He  was  wide  awake,  but  he 
did  not  stir;  he  did  not  even  call  out  a 
farewell:  he  had  had  enough  of  Bud 
Starbuck.  It  was  not  so  much  that  this 
man  had  robbed  him  of  an  illusion  as 
that  he  had  convicted  him  of  idiocy. 
Fancy  a  seasoned  prospector  letting 
himself  be  snared  by  anything  so  ob- 
viously fictitious  as  this  outcropping  of 
borax !  What  could  he  have  been  think- 
ing of!  After  all  he  hadn't  made  a  fool 
of  himself  to  Jim  Bledsoe — his  humilia- 
tion, bitter  as  it  was,  would  at  least 
always  be  self-contained.  .  .  .  Unless 
Bud  Starbuck  suspected !  .  .  .  And  there 
were  moments  when  Hank  Wheelock 
fancied  that  he  did. 

He  had  told  his  story  with  suspicious 
gusto,  as  if  he  were  inwardly  smiling,  and 
at  the  end  his  "I'd  Uke  ter  clap  my  eyes 
on  the  greenhorn  that  reared  up  them 
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there  stone  monuments"  had  been  sig- 
nificant with  contempt.  The  very 
memory  of  it  still  made  Hank  Wheelock 
wince. 

It  was  a  well-told  tale  and  the  element 
of  extravagance  was  in  it  despite  its 
underlying  triteness.  Bud  Starbuck  had 
the  gift  of  vitalizing  his  narrative,  and 
Hank  Wheelock  had  been  captured  at 
once  by  the  picture  of  the  narrator 
setting  out  with  his  mule  team  on  a 
wind-swept  morning  twenty  years  be- 
fore to  haul  borax  from  Paiute  Valley 
to  the  railroad  siding.  A  fool  thing  to 
do  in  such  a  sandstorm,  according  to 
Starbuck's  own  statement !  But  bravado 
lay  back  of  it,  an  answer  to  a  carelessly 
flung  challenge,  with  a  wager  to  add  zest 
to  the  performance — some  fifty  dollars 
for  the  delivery  within  a  given  time  of 
the  load  at  its  destination.  A  hard- 
fought  battle  through  blinding  wind  and 
sand,  with  a  snapped  axle  almost  within 
sight  of  victory.  Then  the  load  dumped 
in  a  little  saucer-like  depression  near  the 
water  hole,  the  maimed  wagon  trailing 
to  shelter  behind  staggering  mules  like 
some  wounded  animal  dragged  unwit- 
tingly to  slaughter.  Next  day  rehabili- 
tation and  the  mules  trotting  back  with 
their  rattling  "empty"  and  Bud  Star- 
buck  intent  on  plans  for  salvaging  the 
abandoned  load. 

And  the  finish — to  quote  Bud  Star- 
buck  himself: 

"Covered  up  jest  as  clean  as  if  some 
fool  grave-digger  had  been  at  work. 
...  I'd  'lowed  that  there  ledge  of  rock 
would  shunt  off  the  whirling  sand.  But 
no  siree,  it  jest  jumped  that — as  pretty. 
.  .  .  Yes,  stranger,  the  sand's  the  only 
thing  changes  in  this  dern  country,  and 
then  it  just  skips  about  like  grasshoppers. 
.  .  .  That  borax  has  bin  there  nigh  onto 
twenty  years — jest  waiting  fer  another 
fool  wind  to  uncover  it.  .  .  .  And  I'm 
willing  to  bet  if  I  was  to  load  that  up 
again,  it  wouldn't  be  ten  pounds  lighter 
— no  siree,  not  ten  pounds!" 

Could  any  tale  have  been  more  com- 
monplace, more  ridiculous,  more  ex- 
travagant, all  in  one  breath.^    It  was  so 
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obvious  and  simple,  once  it  was  told 
.  .  .  Why,  Hank  Wheelock  didn't  have  \i 
to  so  much  as  look  again  to  realize  how 
shallow  and  artificial  and  altogether  un- 
convincing of  promise  was  this  fittle 
glistening  patch  of  crystal  winking  its 
thousand  eyes  mockingly  in  the  sun- 
light. .  .  .  What  was  Jim  Bledsoe  doing 
up  by  Heron  Falls? — gentle,  kindly, 
simple  Jim  Bledsoe.  ...  If  he  might 
only  wake  to-morrow  to  the  sizzling  of 
bacon  in  the  pan  and  the  sweetish  smell 
of  trout  browning  to  a  turn!  .  .  . 

He  lay  all  the  next  day  in  the  imper- 
fect shadow  of  the  ledge  of  rock  watching 
the  buzzards  circling  overhead.  At 
intervals  he  ministered  to  the  thirsty 
needs  of  his  pack  animal  with  patient 
scooping  of  moisture  from  the  water 
hole,  but  for  himself,  he  was  content  to 
drowse  in  a  feverish  retrospection.  .  .  . 
Nightfall  .  .  .  another  day  ...  a  pro- 
cession of  sunsets  and  dawns.  .  .  .  He 
was  tired — that  was  it — all-fired  tired! 
To-morrow  he  would  start  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Mesquite  Ridge,  but  not  to-day! 
.  .  .  Again  and  again  he  dulled  the 
faint  urge  within  him  with  this  promise, 
and  as  often  let  it  be  strangled  slowly  by 
inaction.  Overhead  the  buzzards  grew 
into  a  black  and  menacing  cloud.  .  .  . 
Well,  they  screened  the  sun  anyway,  he 
would  mutter,  closing  his  eyes.  The 
pack  animal  brayed  pitifully!  What 
did  it  matter  .^^  .  .  .  He  would  start  to- 
morrow !  And  thus  one  day  merged  into 
another  without  circumstance  or  change 
or  human  visitation,  until  in  the  faint 
flush  of  a  wund-blown  dawn  he  saw  the 
figure  of  old  Jim  Bledsoe  drifting 
forward  in  a  gilded  haze. 

VIII 

Jim  Bledsoe's  bacon  and  coffee  had 
never  tasted  so  good.  They  were  like  a 
miraculous  sacrament  that  could  revive 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  body.  With 
every  gulp  of  muddy  coffee,  Hank 
Wheelock  could  feel  the  sense  of  propor- 
tion and  reality  return.  But  above  the 
physical  content  which  was  stealing  over 
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|im  there  rose  a  suspicion  of  Jim  Bled- 
)e's  presence,  a  premonition  that  this 
lid  partner  of  his  had  sought  him  out 
leHberately  for  some  sly  purpose  he 
(ould  not  define.  It  all  came  out,  finally, 
It  the  appointed  time  for  men's  revela- 
(ions — over  the  inevitable  and  pungent 
)ipes.  It  was  Jim  Bledsoe  who  opened 
lire. 

"I  warn't  at  all  sure  I'd  ketch  yer," 
jie  broke  out  suddenly  without  warning. 
"How'd  yer  know  I  was  liere.'^" 
"I  met  a  man  working  up  toward 
^indgate— Bud  Starbuck.  He  said  he'd 
seen  yer.  .  .  .  But  he  'lowed  you'd  be 
leadin'  for  Mesquite  by  this  time.  .  .  . 
►ut,  I  dunno,  somethin'  seemed  to  tell 
[me  you  was  right  here.  .  .  .  O'  course, 
I  could  have  waited  at  camp,  but  things 
looked  so  sort  of  cleaned-out  there — as 
'if  you'd  bolted  fer  a  spell.  ...  I  jest 
'couldn't  sit  there  and  wait,  so  I  sez  to 
myself:  'If  he  ain't  at  that  there  water- 
hole,  I'll  follow  him  up.'  " 

Hank  Wheelock  felt  the  necessity  for 
explanation.  "I  was  aiming  to  leave 
to-day.  .  .  .  Somethin'  I  eat  must  have 
put  me  off  my  feed.  I  jest  felt  all-fired 
ornery.  .  .  .  Were  yer  calculatin'  to 
swing  over  to  Mesquite  with  me.^" 

Jim  Bledsoe  shook  his  head  and  a  little 
gurgling  note  of  triumph  issued  from  his 
throat. 

"  No,  siree,  not  me.  'T  warn't  for  that 
reason  I  trotted  after  yer.  .  .  .  But  I 
was  jest  like  a  fool  woman — bustin'  to 
tell  yer  the  news.  ..."  He  cleared  his 
throat.  "Hank  Wheelock,  you  and  me 
don't  have  to  go  traipsin'  around  this 
here  alkali  no  more,  try  in'  to  hog-tie 
fortune.  I  struck  somethin'  up  in  that 
Heron  Falls  country  jest  like  I  said  I 
would.  .  .  .  Oh,  it  ain't  nuthin'  suddin' 
— I've  bin  flirting  round  w^ith  it  fer  nigh 
onto  six  months,  now.  .  .  .  Yes,  siree,  fish- 
ing ain't  the  only  thing  I  done  up  there. 
...  I  jest  laid  low  and  said  nuthin', 
working  it  all  up  on  the  sly.  .  .  Well,  I 
got  a  man  ready  to  give  me  a  quarter  of 
a  million  ter  hand  over  my  option.  .  .  . 
O'  course,  he'll  pull  out  ten  times  that. 
.  .  .  But  I  figgered  you  and  me  couldn't 


spend  much  more'n  he  offered  before  we 
cashed  in."  He  gave  a  chuckle.  "Least- 
ways, not  onless  we  got  a  couple  of  gals 
to  give  us  a  hand." 

Hank  Wheelock  drew  viciously  on  his 
pipe.  A  quarter  of  a  million!  .\  .  Old 
Jim  Bledsoe!  It  was  incredible!  But 
more  incredible  still  was  the  simplicity 
of  including  a  partner  who  had  so  un- 
ceremoniously cut  adrift  from  him. 
Hank  had  no  words  of  gratitude  to 
meet  such  a  situation,  so  instead  he 
found  himself  saying  with  almost  a 
sneer : 

"I  don't  see  where  /  come  in,  nowr 
"Say,  yer  don't  think  fer  one  moment, 
Hank  Wheelock,  I'd  hold  out  on  yer  jest 
because  yer  kicked  over  the  traces  once 
in  forty  years?  I'll  allow  I  was  sore — at 
furst!  .  .  .  But  pshaw,  it  ain't  as  if  you 
and  me  was  strangers.  .  .  .  Besides,  I 
know  what  you'd  ha'  done  if  you'd  bin 
in  my  place!" 

A  flush  spread  over  Hank  Wheelock 's 
face:  the  sort  of  flush  that  used  to  rise 
when  as  a  boy  his  mother  had  imputed 
undeserved  virtues  to  him.  A  sudden 
and  secret  shame  overwhelmed  him, 
and  the  bitter  truth  rose  perversely  to 
his  lips. 

"Oh,  yer  do,  do  yer!"  he  sneered. 
"Well,  let  me  tell  yer  one  thing,  yer 
wrong!  ...  If  you'd  ditched  me,  Jim 
Bledsoe,  I'd  ha'  let  yer  starve — that's 
what  I'd  ha  done!" 

He  stopped,  amazed  at  the  lengths  to 
wijich  his  self -contempt  had  swung  him. 
In  the  stillness  that  followed  he  had  a 
sense  that  he  was  hanging  upon  Jim 
Bledsoe's  reply  with  drowning  despera- 
tion. 

Jim  Bledsoe  shook  his  head.  "Yer 
don't  have  to  tell  me.  Hank  Wheelock — 
I  know  what  I'm  talking  about!" 

For  a  moment  the  feeling  of  relief 
which  swept  him  was  almost  painful.  It 
wasn't  any  use  telling  Jim  Bledsoe  the 
truth.  Why  bother,  then?  What  folks 
didn't  know  wouldn't  sicken  them.  He 
might  just  as  well  share  in  the  prospects. 
A  quarter  of  a  million!  At  last  he  could 
take  it  easy! 
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But  this  gust  of  satisfaction  passed 
swiftly  and  left  him  as  chilled  as  when  he 
had  stood,  with  his  finger  on  the  trigger 
of  his  gun,  watching  Starbuck  bending 
over  the  fire.  .  .  .  No,  it  couldn't  be 
done:  it  wasn't  sporting!  He'd  been  a 
gambler  all  his  life  and  he'd  made  mis- 
takes, but  he'd  never  cheated.  He 
couldn't  horn  in  on  a  game  he'd  dropped 
out  of;  he  couldn't  keep  on  playing  when 
he  knew  that  there  had  been  a  misdeal. 
A  passed  hand  was  a  passed  hand.  x\nd 
a  dissolved  partnership  was  dissolved: 
there  wasn't  nothing  else  to  it.  Be- 
sides, a  man  had  his  pride.  He  wasn't 
no  beggar!  .  .  .  He  wasn't  dead  yet, 
neither,  and  there  were  just  as  good 
claims  in  the  hills  as  ever  were  dug. 

He  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  he  knew 
that  his  voice  was  clear  and  cold  and 
triumphant  as  he  lied: 

"Wal,  I've  got  some  news  fer  you, 
too.  .  .  .  You  ain't  the  only  one's  bin 
working  on  the  sly.  ...  I  got  some- 
thin'  pretty  nice  staked  out  over  in  that 
Mesquite  Range.  ...  It  won't  be  a 
quarter    of    a    million,    but    it    will    be 


enough- 


-fer  me!' 


Jim  Bledsoe  rose  more  slowly.  "Jest 
as  you  say.  .  .  .  But  I  don't  feel  com- 
fortable, somehow.  .  .  .  We  was  part- 
ners, yer  know,  when  I  fust  came  onto 
that  holdin'.  I  should  have  told  yer 
right  off." 

A  hot  breeze  began  to  catch  up  little 
whirls  of  sand  and  loose  the  pungent 
odors  of  the  sagebrush.  "An  intolerable 
longing  for  some  far-off  and  dusky 
coolness  oppressed  Hank  Wheelock. 
He  thought  of  hedgerows,  and  colum- 
bine and  hollyhocks  and  the  faint  tinkle 
of  silver  fountains. 

"Yes,  siree!"  he  heard  Jim  Bledsoe 
repeating  in  a  tone  of  self -rebuke.  "I 
should  have  told  you  right  off!" 

Hank  Wheelock  turned  his  face  up- 
ward to  the  lifted  circle  of  buzzards 
wheeling  expectantly  in  the  turquoise 
expanse.  A  flicker  of  indecision  sput- 
tered and  died.  He  nodded  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Mesquite  Range  and  his 
voice  shook  with  the  triumph  of  a 
gambler  who  scorned  a  secret  advantage 
as  he  said: 

"That's  my  case,  exactly!  .  .  .  Yer 
see — it's  jest  horse  and  horse!" 


Who  Bear  God's  Gifts 

BY  VIOLET  ALLEYN  STOREY 

WHO  bear  God's  gifts  bear  burdens;  night  and  day, 
Like  caravans  that  thread  the  desert  sands. 
They  pass  with  thoughts  and  dream-stuff  from  faint  lands, 
Splashing  monotony's  dry,  stinging  gray. 
Against  each  face  the  fevered  breath  of  heat; 
Within  each  heart,  mock  warnings,  "But  you  knew,  you  knew. 
As  with  all  dreamers,  so  it  is  with  you. 
The  giftless  still  can  walk  a  shady  street." 


Yet  who  but  those  who've  felt  day's  sun  can  taste 

Ambrosia  of  the  evening,  spiced  and  cool? 

Who  but  the  thirsty  find  the  hidden  pool, 

Akin  to  Dian,  loved  of  trees  and  chaste.^ 

And  who,  at  dawn,  but  travelers  through  the  night 

See  distant  cities  passionate  with  light  .^ 
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San  Francisco  Revisited 


BY  KATHARINE  FULLERTON  GEROULD 


SOME  months  ago  an  editor  on  the 
Coast  had  a  clever  idea.  He  sug- 
gested that  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  should  exchange  star  reporters 
for  a  week,  and  let  each  tell  the  truth 
about  the  other  place — thereby  per- 
mitting the  tw^o  cities  to  "get  it  out  of 
their  systems  once  for  all." 

The  results  were — as  they  w^ere  meant 
to  be — amusing.  Especially  amusing 
were  the  comments  of  the  Los  Angeles 
man  on  San  Francisco.  Let  me  quote  a 
few  of  them,  so  that  we  can  orient 
ourselves : 

"San  Francisco  has  charm  .  .  .  deli- 
cacy and  flavor  .  .  .  imagination  .  .  . 
San  Francisco  sips  at  strange  and  alluring 
liquors  .  .  .  San  Francisco  is  w^ise  and 
subtle  old  age." 

"San  Francisco  is  the  most  sophisti- 


cated city  in  the  country.  From  prize- 
fights to  grand  opera,  it  is  nearly  always 
in  good  taste — yes,  and  has  delicacy. 
A  San  Francisco  audience  is  a  test  of  a 
good  pla^^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  New 
York  audience  is  no  test  at  all.  New 
Y^ork  is  the  champion  boob  town  of  the 
world;  just  as  San  Francisco  is  the  most 
astute." 

"I  can  see  power  and  vigor  in  the  ar- 
tistic blunders  of  Los  Angeles — decay 
in  the  charm  of  San  Francisco  .  .  . 
San  Francisco  has  shades  and  subtleties 
and  delicacies  lacking  in  Los  Angeles. 
But  these  qualities  you  get  as  you  leave 
the  splash  and  roar  of  youth  behind  you." 

Y^ou  cannot  discuss  San  Francisco 
fairly  until  you  realize  that  it  strikes  a 
great  many  people — ^not  simply  the 
young  man  from  Los  Angeles — as  being 
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an  old,  not  a  new  city;  a  sophisticated, 
civilized,  complicated  place.  It  does  it, 
not  by  being  old — for  it  is  a  joke  to  call 
San  Francisco  old — but  by  having  ac- 
quired traits  and  qualities  that  usually 
go  with  age.  Histories  vary — whether 
of  towns  or  people.  A  man  or  a  woman 
can  have  a  "past,"  though  he  or  she  be 
short  of  thirty.  So  can  a  city.  It  de- 
pends on  how  early  the  town  began  to 
live,  and  what  sort  of  experience  it 
packed  into  its  salad  days. 

They  probably  mean  that  history  has 
been  speeded  up  in  San  Francisco;  that 
it  has  lived  through  cycles  while  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  Indianapolis,  Indiana — 
both  places  with  some  fame  of  their  own 
— have  been  moving  more  demurely 
toward  their  goal.  It  took  Utah  more 
than  forty  years  to  become  a  state  of 
the  Union.  But  consider  a  few  Cali- 
fornian  dates.  In  1846  the  population  of 
Yerba  Buena — before  1835  it  had  neither 
name  nor  existence — numbered  up- 
wards of  two  hundred.  In  1847  it  be- 
came San  Francisco,  and  had  about  fifty 
houses.  By  1849,  they  were  framing  a 
constitution  for  California,  and  accusing 
Congress  of  delays.  In  1850,  they  were 
electing  a  mayor  and  common  council 
in  San  Francisco,  instead  of  an  alcalde 
and  an  ayiintamiento,  and  later  in  the 
year  they  were  celebrating  the  admission 
of  California  into  the  Union.  Truly,  as 
the  annalist  of  1855  remarks,  *'In  busi- 
ness and  in  pleasure,  the  San  Franciscans 
were  fast  folk;  none  were  faster  in  the 
world.  Their  rents,  interest  on  money, 
doings  and  profits,  were  all  calculated 
monthly.  A  month  with  them  was  con- 
sidered equal  to  a  year  with  other  peo- 
ple. In  the  former  short  time  men  did 
such  deeds,  and  saw,  felt,  thought,  suf- 
fered, and  enjoyed  as  much  as  would 
have  lasted  over  a  twelvemonth  in  other 
lands. 

"But  then  these  were  really  men — 
giants,  rather — the  very  choice  of  the 
cleverest,  most  adventurous  and  hard- 
working people  of  America  and  Europe. 
California  was  a  hotbed  that  brought 
humanity   to   a   rapid,   monstrous   ma- 


y 
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turity,  like  the  mammoth  vegetables  for 
which  it  is  so  celebrated." 

People  mean  also,  I  think,  that  the 
very  elements  of  life  in  San  Francisco 
have  been  different;  that  it  has  been, 
from  its  start,  more  aware  of  the  planet, 
more  avid  of  varied  experience  than 
most  American  towns.  ^Whatever  the  I 
cause  of  the  impression,  it  is  important 
for  us  to  realize,  and  admit  at  the  outset, 
that  San  Francisco  affects  people  as  does 
no  other  city  in  the  country  except  New  ; 
York.  With  that  possible  exception,  it 
is  the  only  American  city  that  people 
talk  about  and  judge  and  delight  in  as 
if  it  were  Paris  or  London  or  Rome — one 
of  the  capitals  of  civilization.  Nor  is 
this  simply  a  case  of  California  talking 
about  itself;  though  California  does  talk 
about  itself  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

"They've  hypnotized  the  rest  of  the 
country  into  thinking  ^California'  on  any 
product  means  it's  hors  concours''  folk 
grumble  in  the  Puget  Sound  region. 
"They've  put  it  over  on  everybody,  just 
by  bragging,  in  and  out  of  season." 

"I  tell  you,"  said  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  in  the  observation  car, 
"  Calif ornians  are  all  snobs.  You  don't 
amount  to  anything  unless  you're  a 
'native  son.'  Not  in  San  Francisco,  you 
don't."  The  group  gathered  round  him 
— all  Far  Westerners — agreed.  "Of 
course,"  he  went  on,  grinning,  "if  they 
find  you  really  do  amount  to  something, 
they  turn  you  into  a  'native  son' 
mighty  quick." 

"There  are  only  two  real  cities  in  the 
United  States,"  said  a  very  charming 
person — name  unknown — with  whom  I 
chanced  to  have  dinner  while  crossing 
the  Sierras.  "  One  is  New  York,  and  one 
is  San  Francisco.  The  rest  are  just 
towns — very  nice  ones,  some  of  them, 
but  not  cities  at  all."  He  himself  was  a 
thorough-going  Easterner  with  the  usual 
European  background;  so  much  I 
discovered. 

"No,  I  wasn't  born  here,"  said  an  old 
friend,  whose  westward  path  chanced  to 
cross  my  eastward  path  at  the  Golden 
Gate.      We    were    making    briskly    for 
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Portsmouth  Square,  where  Stevenson's 
Jttle  galleon  has  long  since  displaced  the 
[allows  of  the  Vigilance  Committee;  and 
le  flung  up  his  head  to  breathe  the  in- 
(omparable  air.     "I'd  rather  have  been 

>orn   in  *'    (he   named   his   exotic 

)irthplace)  "than  anywhere  else  in  the 
rorld;  but,  thank  God,  San  Francisco 
^as  the  first  x\merican  soil  my  feet  ever 
:ouched!" 

Only  a  day  or  two  ago  a  friend  told 
|me  of  the  hus- 
band of  a  kins- 
'wo man  who 
lay  ill  in  San 
Francisco, 
to  wh  o  m  a 
change  of  cli- 
mate had  been 
suggested  as 
possibly  has-  -^^ 
tening  recov- 
ery. Stout  re- 
fusal was  his 
reply.  "I'd 
rather  die  in 
San  Francisco 
than  live  any- 
where else," 
was  how  he 
disposed  of 
the  matter. 
He,  I  believe, 
was  an  Eng- 
lishman. 

It  is  not  just 
California 
talking  about 
itseK.  South- 
ern California 
talks  far  more 
than  Marin  or 
San  Mateo 
county,  and 
no  one  on  the 
Pacific  coast 
pays  any  at- 
tention. But 
in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Reno, 
Seattle,  and 
Albuquerque , 


the  eyes  of  the  civilized  shine  at  mention 
of  San  Francisco.  People  may  prefer  to 
winter  in  Santa  Barbara  for  warmth,  but 
that  is  different.  San  Francisco  is,  like 
Paris,  a  home  of  the  spirit.  That  is  a 
fact  one  has  to  reckon  with.  You  cannot 
discuss  it  as  you  would  discuss  Philadel- 
phia, or  Chicago,  or  St.  Louis.  It  is  not, 
like  all  our  other  big  towns,  a  provincial 
capital,  deriving  its  charm  from  its 
unique  provincial  flavor.     Surpassed  in 
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size  by  so  many  other  cities,  it  is  yet — as 
we  said — a  capital  of  the  world,  not  of 
any  province.  And  when  they  pity  you 
discreetly  for  not  being  a  "native  son," 
you  incline  for  the  moment  to  wish  that 
you  were.  You  feel,  that  is,  the  validity 
of  the  term,  the  value  of  their  inherit- 
ance. 

It  is  worth  remembering,  perhaps, 
since  we  are  sifting  social  values,  that 
the  "Society  of  California  Pioneers"  was 
organized  in  1850,  even  before  California 
celebrated  its  admission  to  statehood. 
Recalling  the  complaints  of  the  man 
from  Wyoming,  one  is  tempted  to  quote 
(as  it  were,  for  his  retrospective  comfort) 
the  requirements  for  membership: 

The  society  "sliall  be  composed  of 
native  Californians,  foreigners  resident 
in  California  previous  to  the  conquest; 
and  natives  of  other  States  and  other 
countries,  if  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
resident  here  ])rior  to  January  1st,  1849, 
and  tlieir  male  descendants,  who  shall 
constitute  tlie  first  class;  and  citizens  of 
the  old  States  of  the  Federal  Government 
who  sliall  have  resided  in  California 
prior  to  January  1st,  1850,  and  their 
male  descendants,  who  sliall  constitute 
the  second  class:  and  honorary  members, 
who  may  be  admitted  in  accordance  with 
what  may  be  prescribed  in  the  by-laws." 

Considering  that  Rosalie  Leese,  who 
first  saw  the  light  in  1888,  was  the  first 
child  to  be  born  in  Yerba  Buena,  one 
must  admit  that  clan-consciousness  and 
state-consciousness  were  not  slow  about 
developing  in  the  Calif ornian  heart.  We 
recall  inevitably  the  tardy  nineteenth 
century  formation  of  Colonial  Dames 
and  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  like;  and  cannot  but  note  that  Cali- 
fornia pride  was  born  ivith  California. 
As  soon  as  they  were  well  inside  the 
Golden  Gate  they  saw  that  they  were 
going  to  be  ancestors  to  be  proud  of, 
and  saved  their  descendants  the  trouble 
of  arranging  for  their  glorification. 

The  elements  out  of  which  grew  San 
Francisco,  in  contrast  to  the  insignificant 
Yerba  Buena  which  it  supplanted  in  the 
late  forties,  do  not  seem,  at  first  blush. 


wholly  to  account  for  the  difference  be 
tween  this  and  other  American  cities. 
Yet,  perhaps,  taken  rightly,  they  do. 
One  fact  certainly  cannot  be  blinked: 
that  it  was  a  very  cosmopolitan  throng 
which  raised  its  tents  and  shacks  on  the 
peninsula  in  the  early  'fifties.  On  May 
6th,  1850,  thus  wrote  Richard  Hale  of 
Newbury  port,  Massachusetts : 

"There  it  (San  Francisco)  lies!  but 
with  all  the  glamour  our  wildest  enthusi- 
asm can  paint  it,  it  is  yet  only  an  unin- 
viting stretch  of  waste  land,  and  sand- 
banks. On  we  go,  dodging  our  way  into 
a  harbor  of  which  we  can  see  but  httle, 
it  is  so  thickly  covered  with  sails^  and 
hulks  of  all  descriptions; — every  cut  of 
sail,  and  every  shaj>e  of  spar  surrounds 
us.  There  must  be  close  to  a  thousand 
vessels  at  anchor  in  the  bay  .  .  .  Our 
brig  is  surrounded  by  a  fleet  composed  of 
every  grade,  and  every  rig  of  vessel, 
representing  every  nation  that  has  deep- 
water  craft.  Many  strange  tongues  call 
from  stranger-garbed  crews; — a  Tower 
of  Babel,  with  the  key  to  the  spirit  of  all 
the  chaos  in  the  one  word,  'Gold' !" 

"Every  nation  that  has  deep-water 
craft."  Less  of  an  hyperbole,  probably, 
than  such  wild  statements  are  wont  to 
be.  We  know,  at  all  events,  that  Cali- 
fornia drew  men  from  all  over  the  civi- 
lized world.  The  statistics  of  the  early 
'fifties  are  astonishing,  no  less,  in  their 
inclusiveness.  Only  the  Americans — 
and  not  a  large  proportion  of  them — 
went  overland ;  and  of  those  who  did,  the 
ill-equipped  and  physically  unfit  (a  large 
number)  perished.  It  is  not  our  business 
to  evoke  even  so  thrilling  a  chapter  of 
American  history  as  is  constituted  by 
the  development  of  California  into  a 
state  of  the  Union,  a  social  entity  and  a 
political  consciousness.  But  we  had 
best  not  forget  those  "hulks  of  all  de- 
scriptions." Point  Lobos  was  no  Plym- 
outh Rock;  Washington  on  the  Poto- 
mac was  as  far  away  as  Peking;  and 
Yerba  Buena  had  so  insignificant  a 
Spanish  past  that  to  this  day  historians 
cannot  decide  whether  the  settlement 
was  ever  entitled  to  be  called  a  pueblo. 


AT  SEA  CLIFF  YOU  ARE  ON  THE  VERY  EDGE  OF  THE  OCEAN 


You  must  ^o  farther  south  to  feel, 
nowadays,  the  backwash  of  S])ain.  Tlie 
^''™'  gold,  of  course,  was  inland.  Babel  was 
the  point  of  departure  and  the  j>oint  of 
repair — and,  incidentally,  one  of  the 
finest  seaports  in  the  world.  Moreover, 
California  was  no  Klondike.  Of  all  our 
planet's  gold  fields,  it  offered,  when  "  the 
tumult  and  the  shouting  died,''  the  most 
compensations,  the  richest  alternatives. 
There  was  every  temptation  to  s])end 
your  pile  where  you  had  made  it — ^not 
scurry  hot-foot  to  a  better  place.  At 
worst,  when  the  gold  went  back  on  you, 
you  had  the  climate.  To  quote  the  elegant 
I  annalist  of  1855  once  more:  "Besides 
these  (English,  Scotch,  and  Irish),  there 
were  always  arriving  numerous  speci- 
mens of  most  other  European  nations — 
Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Italians,  Swiss, 
Greeks,  Hungarians,  Russians,  Prus- 
sians, Dutch,  Swedes,  Danes — Turks,  too 
— all  visited  California.  .  .  .  The  coun- 
try and  city  were  wide  enough  to  hold 
them  all,  and  rich  enough  to  give  them 
all  a  moderate  independence  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years." 

Yes,  California  has  had  luck — and,  of 
course,  the  detrimentals  that  follow  luck 
about  the  world.  But  it  had  also  men 
like  James  Lick;  who  not  only  knew  a 
good  thing  when  they  saw  it  but  were 
capable  of  deep  and  wise  loyalty  ta  the 
source  of  their  fortunes.  "San  Fran- 
cisco was,  and  yet  is,"   says  the   loyal 


annalist  (in  1855!),  "the  very  antipode 
of  patriarchal  simplicity."  San  Fran- 
cisco was  the  metropolis  of  the  Coast; 
and  for  many  years  the  bonanza  kings 
built  their  gorgeous  flimsy  mansions 
there  before  they  assailed  the  East 
and  Europe.  One  went,  in  the  'sixties, 
from  Mrginia  City  to  New  York  via  San 
Francisco.  And  all  that  the  city  has 
folded  into  its  past.  No  crowd,  they 
tell  us,  is  so  cosmopolitan  as  the  crowd  of 
a  gold  rush,  wherever  or  whenever.  That 
one  can  well  believe.  But  here  that 
cosmopolitan  crowd  found  inducements 
to  root  itself:  an  incomparable  climate, 
beauty  that  precluded  nostalgia,  a  stra- 
tegic position,  and  all  sorts  of  natural 
resources  other  than  the  precious  metals. 
They  stayed;  they  blended;  they  made 
a  city  of  widely  differing  creeds,  desires, 
and  aptitudes.  New  England  was  there, 
in  its  numbers,  tending  as  usual  to  pride 
itself  on  its  moral  influence;  yet  this  was 
not  preponderatingly  a  swarm  out  of  our 
own  East  and  Middle  West,  with  mere 
sectarian  quarrels,  and  the  red  Indian 
for  common  foe.  Nearly  every  race  and 
creed  was  there;  and  tolerance  was  born 
perforce.  San  Francisco,  as  we  all  know, 
had  its  bitter  and  brutal  days.  We  must 
not  forget  the  "Hounds"  of  1849,  the 
grim  necessity  for  the  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee of  1851,  the  "Sydney  Coves" 
who  pestered  the  town — killing,  looting, 
burning.    Later  it  had  its  sand-lot  fights 
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and  its  prejudices  that  expressed  them- 
selves in  slaughter.  But  never  at  any 
time  was  it  a  little  colony  of  the  like- 
minded,  resenting  the  intrusion  of  some 
one  who  held  different  ideas  about  bap- 
tism or  negro  slavery.  As  so  often  in 
our  Far  West,  decent  citizens  had  to  band 
together  to  defy  the  criminal  class;  but 
those  decent  citizens  of  the  Vigilance 
Committee  were  not  all  Smiths.  They 
were  Kuhlmans,  and  Schutzes,  and 
Fourgeauds,  and  Deblois,  and  Cazneaus, 
and  Vo.n  I^enyeeks,  and  van  Bokkelens, 
and  Argentis,  and  Del  Vecchios,  and 
Eagans,  and  McCahills — and  "James 
King  of  William,"  whoever  he  may  have 
been. 

So  much  history  must  be  hinted  at  to 
show  why,  to-day,  San  Francisco  is  more 
cosmopolitan  than  any  other  of  our  cities 
save  New  York  or  Chicago.  Correctly 
speaking,  it  is  more  cosmopolitan  even 
than  New  York,  since  New  York's  foreign 
population  is  nowadays  preponderat- 
ingly  of  one  race.  In  San  Francisco  the 
Frenchman,  the  Spaniard,  the  Italian, 
the  Irishman,  the  Scandinavian,  the 
German,  the  Chinaman  are  all  gathered 
together;  but  none  overwhelms.  It  is 
a  subtler  and  more  varied  blend.  You 
encounter  all  types  on  the  city  streets — 
not,  as  in  New  York  it  sometimes  seems, 
only  two:  the  "hick"  and  the  Jew. 

The  reforming  citizen  in  our  country 
seems  to  be  divided  between  two  theo- 
ries: the  theory  that  you  can  Ameri- 
canize anyone  overnight,  making  the 
Jew  and  the  Italian  indistinguishable  the 
next  day;  and  the  theory  that  Ameri- 
cans, being  singularly  unprovided  with 
wit  or  charm  or  sesthetic  sense,  ought  to 
sit  at  the  feet  of  the  alien  and  learn  all 
these  things  of  him.  The  problem  is  one 
of  assimilation,  of  course;  and  having 
for  a  long  time  let  in  everyone,  we  are 
faced,  on  our  eastern  seaboard,  with  a 
heterogeneous  crowd  that  it  would  take 
a  hundred  years  to  lick  into  citizen 
shape.  We  put  up  the  bars  too  late,  as 
everyone  knows;  and  neither  the  Amer- 
icanizing enthusiasts  nor  the  devotees  of 
the  alien's  charm  can  possibly  get  their 


own   way.      San   Francisco,    like   Newjr^ 
York,  is  a  great  seaport;   but  one  must]  -P 
never  forget  the  fact  that  it  looks  uponi  ^ 
the  Pacific,  not  upon  the  Atlantic.     It   ^ 
is  a  very  long  way  from  Europe,  and  tot  i^ 
get   there   from   Europe   means   either   ^ 
more  money  or  more  stamina  than  the   1 
average  immigrant  possesses.    It  is  not,  I  t 
like  New  York,  the  near  gateway  to  the   8 
coal  mines,  the  steel  mills,  the  packing    i 
houses,  the  clothing  factories  of  our  in- 
dustrial East.     It  is  not  even  the  para- 
dise of  the  huckster.    They  sell  flow^ers 
on    Kearny    Street — not    junk    or    old 
clothes ;  and  no  one  turns  into  a  million- 
aire by  selling  flowers  at  street  corners. 

The  Latin  races,  we  are  always  told, 
know  better  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  how 
to  get  pleasure  out  of  life  in  simple  and 
legitimate  ways.  The  average  Anglo- 
Saxon  American,  who  has  derived  in  the 
main  from  the  English  Puritan,  is,  I 
fancy  we  should  all  admit,  a  compara- 
tively joyless  creature.  Energetic,  am- 
bitious, mightily  industrious  and  gener- 
ally conscientious  he  has  prevailingly 
been — bar  the  aberrations  that  have  re- 
sulted from  the  exhilaration  of  a  new 
country — but  no  one  can  say  that  he  has 
had  a  gift  for  pleasure  or  that  he  takes 
his  pleasures  attractively.  He  is  con- 
tent to  the  end  of  his  days  with  the 
kind  of  food  he  was  brought  up  to,  the 
kind  of  amusement  that  neither  arouses 
nor  satisfies  any  curiosity,  the  kind  of 
manners  that  may  fit  his  ethical  sense 
but  omit  any  reference  to  beauty.  His 
imagination  tends  to  dwell  on  how  far 
his  car  will  go  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline 
or  how  distant  may  be  the  station  he 
can  "Hsten"  to  on  his  radio.  It  is  trite 
— too  trite,  indeed,  to  say — but  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  the  American 
man  has  been  so  busy  making  money  in 
exciting  ways  that  he  has  no  mental 
energy  left  for  other  excitements.  His 
thrill  has  come  from  his  business. 

Business  in  itself  is  less  thrilling  in 
older  countries,  where  chances  are  fewer; 
and  certain  foreign  people  have  learned 
to  apportion  their  capacity  for  excite- 
ment more  neatly.     It  is  quite  possible 
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to  learn  from  the  Frenchman,  the 
Spaniard,  the  Itahan,  the  German, 
many  things  about  simple  pleasures. 
San  Francisco,  from  the  very  nature  of 
its  population,  has  learned  much.  It 
knows  about  food  and  drink — ^for  since 
1849  it  has  tasted  many  kinds  and  edu- 
cated its  palate.  It  knows  about  the 
arts  because  its  social  consciousness  has 
not  been  conditioned  by  the  Puritan 
limitations.  It  has  an  incomparable 
landscape,  and  it  has  learned  how  to 
get  pleasure  out  of  it.  Its  attitude  to 
parks  and  public  places  is  the  Latin  at- 
titude. It  may  be  led  astray  into  build- 
ing an  amazing  civic  center;  but  after 
all  San  Francisco  is  thoroughly  Ameri- 
can, a  bidder  for  national  conventions 
and  a  compiler  of  municipal  statistics. 
Nor  does  one  desire  it 
otherwise,  since  one 
wishes  it  to  survive 
against  all  competition, 
it  there  is  this  much 
o«'  tfuth  in  the  state- 
mejits  of  the  gentleman 
fro]u  Los  Angeles:  that 
San  Francisco  was  so- 
viet icated    in    its    very 

-  e.     "San  Francisco 

ertainly  a  great  city 

us   Hsten,    one   last 

:.i     to  the  faithful  an- 

•  :;);    and    its    people 

;  great  notions;  their 
deeds  of  business  and 
amusement  were  all  great 
in  their  way.  The  large 
admixture  of  foreign 
races  .  .  .  tended  to  give 
a  pleasant,  gay  aspect  to 
the  city.  The  grave  na- 
tional character  of  the 
United  States  men  was 
converted  into  levity  and 
cheerfulness  by  the  ex- 
ample and  sympathy  of 
their  merry  neighbors." 
Unlike  most  American 
cities,  it  had  no  modest 
beginnings:  almost 
from     the     moment 
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that  San  Francisco  existed,  *' wealth, 
gayety  and  luxury  characterized  her 
people."  None  of  us  would  choose,  in  all 
probability,  the  San  Francisco  of  the 
early  'fifties  to  live  in;  we  should,  no 
doubt,  prefer  safer  places,  with  cleaner 
streets,  fewer  gambling  resorts,  and  more 
domestic  centers.  It  was  emphatically 
not  a  city  of  homes,  since  it  was  a  city, 
chiefly,  of  unmarried  men  under  forty. 
But  it  was  not  only  the  "Sydney  Cove" 
— the  ticket-of-leave  man  and  the  con- 
vict who  had  served  his  time — who 
rushed  to  the  inception  of  this  common- 
wealth. Culture,  art,  and  learning  also 
felt  the  lure  of  gold;  and  when  they  left 
the  diggings  with  lame  backs  and  bleed- 
ing hands,  they  reverted  in  San  Fran- 
cisco to  more  natural  labors. 
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CHINATOWN    IS    NOT    WHAT    IT    USED    TO    BE 


All  these  things,  as  we  said,  must 
be  kept  in  mind  if  one  is  to  account 
for  San  Francisco  as  she  is  to-day: 
for  her  pride  and  the  reason  of  her 
pride;  for  her  very  definite  though 
very  subtle  effect  on  the  non-San  Fran- 
ciscan. 

They  are  building  furiously  in  San 
Francisco  at  present — over-building,  one 
almost  feels,  in  the  absence  of  anything 
(as  far  as  we  could  learn)  like  a  boom. 
At  the  same  time,  one  must  realize  that 
there  may  well  be  a  perfectly  normal 
flux  of  j)opulation  back  to  the  city 
proper,    away    from    the    surrounding 


country.  iVs  everyone  knows, 
the  earthquake  and  fire  of  1906 
mark  a  definite  turning-point 

J**  in  the  city's  history.  Nob  Hill 
--'  was  never  Nob  Hill  again,  in 
the  same  sense;  and  a  few 
blackened  debris  of  walls  and 
foundations  are  ^ill,  after  all 
these  years,  to  be  seen  in  the 
better  sections.  The  residents 
simply  did  not  rebuild.  The 
exodus  to  the  country — so 
marked,  with  the  advent  of  the 
automobile,  in  Eastern  cities 
like  Boston  and  Philadelphia — 
was  accelerated  and  increased 
in  San  Francisco  by  the  dis- 
aster. A  few  magnates,  like 
the  Spreckels  family,  stayed  by 
the  town;  but  San  INIateo  and 
Alameda  and  Marin  counties 
received  many  of  them — espe- 
cially, of  course,  San  Mateo 
and  Burlingame.  On  the  other 
hand,  San  Francisco  has  been 
fortunate  in  that  her  industri'^^ 
and  manufacturing  section 
cept  for  that  desolate  tri; 
Mission  region  of  the  Pc' 
and  South  San  Francisco)  : 
across  the  Bay,  a  ferry-lei;, 
away,  in  Oakland. 

True,  you  see  mansions 
Pacific  Heights  for  sale — tJieii 
owners     have     probably      • 
trenched     themselves     bel      ; 
terraced   and  fountained  f .' ; 
dens  down  the  peninsula — but  then 
much  new  building  on  Russian  Hill;  \xiA 
St.  Francis  Wood,  over  beyond  the  Twin 
Peaks,  and  the  divinely  beautiful  stretch 
of  littoral  between  the  Presidio  and  Lin- 
coln Park  (Sea  Cliff,  by  name)  are  both, 
residentially  speaking,  quite  new.    And 
Russian  Hill  and  Sea  Cliff,  as  sites  for 
homes,  are  infinitely  better  than  Nob 
Hill  ever  w^as,  or  than  Pacific  Heights  is 
An   "unobstructible 


now 


view 


IS  a 


marvelous  thing;  and  when,  as  at  Sea 
Cliff,  you  are  set  down  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  ocean,  and  own  the  whole  tumble 
of  rock  and  earth  down  into  the  verv 
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[waves  of  the  Pacific — so  that  none  can 
ever  take  from  you  the  vision  of  the 
Golden  Gate,  the  open  ocean,  and  the 
rose-pink  mountains  of  Contra  Costa  op- 
posite you — you  are  wiUing  to  pay  a 
great  deal  of  money  for  your  lot,  if  the 
money  is  to  be  had.  Enchanting  houses, 
part  Italian,  part  Spanish,  rise  on  these 
delectable  sites. 

On  Russian  Hill  the  ground  drops 
steeply  all  about  you,  and  you  look  over 
roofs,  far  below,  to  Alcatraz  Island  and 
the  Berkeley  shore.  At  Sea  Cliff,  you 
wall  your  little  garden  with  glass  to  fend 
off  the  sea-winds,  and  sit  in  a  hooded 
bath-chair  among  the  giant  pansies.  The 
fact  of  the  automobile  can  work  both 
ways — making  it  easy  for  you  to  dwell 
within  the  city  limits,  as  well  as  bringing 
the  country  nearer.  True,  there  are  all 
sorts  of  hills  to  be  negotiated  in  San 
Francisco,  but  cable-cars  run  up  and 
down  most  of  them,  and  no  self-respect- 
ing automobile — not  even  a  Ford — ob- 
jects to  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  on 


an  asphalted  street.  It  is  only  in  the 
East,  anyhow,  that  people  worry  about 
their  cars.  In  the  West,  cars  are  ex- 
pected to  climb  up  walls  and  leap  across 
army  OS — and  to  the  everlasting  credit 
of  their  makers  be  it  said,  these  things 
cars  do  without  complaint. 

The  Great  War  taught  us  all  many 
unexpected  things.  It  taught  the  War 
Department,  I  believe,  that  the  Presidio 
is  not,  strategically  speaking,  much  good. 
As  an  emplacement  for  defensive  artil- 
lery, it  is  pure  waste  of  territory. 
Coast  guns  would  do  better  if  well 
outside  the  Golden  Gate.  It  is  being 
rumored  about  that  the  Presidio  may 
be  given  up  as  a  military  reservation. 
Those  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  hill,  cliff, 
and  shore  would  in  that  case  be  avail- 
able presumably  for  residential  purposes. 
The  magnificent  stretch  of  shore  front- 
age that  Seattle  boasts  on  Lake  Washing- 
ton and  on  Puget  Sound  itself  would 
then  be  inconsiderable  in  comparison, 
whatever  the  finear  totals.     For  God 
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fisherman's  wharf  lies  snug  under  the  hill 
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never  made  but  one  San  Francisco  Bay; 
nor  has  Puget  Sound,  lovely  though  it  is, 
the  beauty  of  the  open  Pacific  off  central 
and  southern  California. 

The  presumption  of  the  Presidio  by 
the  civil  power,  if  that  ever  comes,  will 
be  all  to  the  good,  since  it  would  pre- 
sumably be  devoted  to  public  parks  and 
private  houses.  But  one  ought,  in  all 
justice,  to  mention  another  project 
which  is  being  widely  discussed.  In  all 
justice  to  the  rest  of  the  American  world, 
that  is;  since  it  proves  that  San  Fran- 
ciscans, too,  are  prone  to  some  of  the 
worst  American  faults.  The  project  is 
nothing  less  than  the  bridging  of  the 
Golden  Gate;  the  excuse  for  it  being  that 
such  a  bridge  would  make  Marin  county 
more  accessible  as  a  residence  district 
for  the  city.  No  Sausalito  ferry  any 
more;  instead,  an  endless  chain  of  motor- 
cars moving  antlike  across  a  Golden 
Gate  bridge.  .  .  .  Some  people  have 
tried  to  take  heart  of  grace  from  the 
assurance  that  a  bridge,  so  high  and  so 
long  as  it  would  of  necessity  be,  is  not 
practicable.  However,  I  believe  engi- 
neers now  say  that  it  can  be  done.  The 
expense  is  another  matter.  One  must 
hope,  for  the  credit  of  San  Francisco, 
that  the  project  will  never  be  put 
through.  When  you  have  one  of  the 
most  romantic  approaches  in  all  geog- 
raphy, why  spoil  it?  Let  the  landowners 
of  lovely  Marin  county  stew  in  their  own 
juice.  Make  the  Sausalito  ferry  a  "  float- 
ing palace";  beguile  the  half-hour  jour- 
ney with  every  vulgar  pleasure ;  subsidize 
the  commuters,  if  necessary;  but  in  the 
interest  of  your  own  uniqueness,  dear 
San  Francisco,  do  not  bridge  the  Golden 
Gate.  Leave  that  kind  of  gesture  to 
Los  Angeles — which,  if  it  had  a  Golden 
Gate,  would  most  certainly  bridge  it, 
and  sink  oil  wells  into  bay  and  ocean 
on  either  side  of  the  bridge. 

My  own  acquaintance  with  San  Fran- 
cisco has,  unluckily,  never  been  pro- 
found; but  it  stretches  over  a  good  many 
years.  I  knew  it  first  before  the  earth- 
quake, when  the  historic  Palace  Hotel 
was  still  existent;  when  Nob  Hill  was 


crowned  with  the  mansions  of  magnates 
who  had  had  very  bad  luck  in  archi- 
tects; when  Chinatown  was  still  China- 
town and  sank  six  stories  underground; 
when,  by  paying  a  guide,  the  tourist 
could  behold  in  the  depths  of  the  earth 
yellow  ladies  chained  in  opium  dens; 
when  the  Eye  of  God  glare3  at  one  from 
the  dome  of  the  incredible  chapel  of 
Stanford  University.  In  all  essentials, 
the  atmosphere  of  San  Francisco  was 
then  what  it  is  now:  a  city  where  the 
man  in  the  street  looked  not  only  alert 
but  happy;  where  the  very  fogs  were 
stimulating;  where  food  and  drink  w^ere 
exquisite  as  well  as  cheap;  where  many 
races  lived  together  in  mutual  tolerance. 
California's  anti-Oriental  prejudices, 
to  be  sure,  have  expressed  themselves 
more  than  once  in  undesirable  ways;  and 
there  would  be  no  point  here  in  going 
into  the  anti-Chinese  and  anti-Japanese 
campaigns.  In  this  matter  the  Cali- 
fornians  have  not  been,  one  judges,  any 
more  logical  than  Americans  are  wont 
to  be.  Having  practically  driven  the 
Chinese  out,  they  are  all  now  wishing 
the  Chinaman  back,  and  more  or  less 
lamenting  the  laws  they  forced  on  the 
country.  They  have  behaved  badly 
about  the  Japanese;  and  if  they  lost 
him — he  is  perhaps  too  clever  to  be  lost 
if  he  does  not  wish  to  be — they  would 
probably  want  him  back.  Chinatown, 
naturally,  is  not  what  it  used  to  be  be- 
fore the  earthquake  and  fire.  One  misses 
the  jewelers  working  under  torchlight 
at  infinitesimal  things,  the  musician 
with  his  dulcimer,  the  gamblers'  tributes 
heaped  high  before  the  white-clad  god- 
dess of  Luck  and  Mourning.  Now,  the 
girls  who  wait  on  you  in  shops  speak  per- 
fect high-school  English,  and  click  away 
at  typewriters  in  between.  A  great  many 
shop  signs  indicate  the  newer  political 
trend  in  the  Middle  Kingdom.  (My 
own  favorite  was  the  "Republican 
Noodle  Factory,"  on — I  think — Stock- 
ton Street.)  You  may  not  find  your 
favorite  Poodle  Dog  restaurant  where  it 
was  the  last  time  you  were  there;  but 
you  will  find  something  else  as  good. 
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somewhere,  and  the  base  of  Telegraph 
Hill  is  as  Latin  as  it  ever  was. 

The  Barbary  Coast  has  changed  since 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition;  and  the 
ladies  have  been  more  or  less  ousted  by 
bootleggers,  I  believe.  You  cannot  keep 
liquor  away  from  such  a  foggy  coast  as 
the  Pacific  any  more  than  you  can  pre- 
vent a  large  Latin  population,  in  a  vine- 
growing  region,  from  making  its  own 
light  wines.  The  wine  is  as  harmless  as 
ever,  I  gather,  though  it  naturally 
costs  more.  Neither  seaboard,  of  course, 
is  ever  going  to  be  "dry";  and  "prohibi- 
tion" can  be  absolutely  forced  only  on 
the  poor.  I  never  saw  anyone  drunk  in 
San  Francisco,  but  I  feel  sure  that  the 
clubman  does  not  go  without  his  Scotch, 
or  the  French  or  Italian  bourgeois  with- 
out his  glass  of  light  California  wine. 
What  terrific  stuff  they  may  get  in  the 
sailors'  hotels  along  the  Embarcadero  I 
do  not  know.  San  Francisco  is  not,  to 
be  sure,  so  easily  provided  as  Seattle, 
which  has  only  to  fetch  home  what  it 
wants  from  Victoria  in  a  golf  bag  or  a 
suit  case.  Prohibition  seems  to  worry 
people  less  in  the  Far  West,  anyhow; 
perhaps  because  they  are  less  given  to 


worry  in  general,  perhaps  because  they 
have  fewer  prohibition  agents.  There 
is  less  sordid  stewing  about  it  than  at 
home.  Politically,  there  is  not  much  to 
be  said  for  any  section  of  our  country 
at  the  present  time;  but  there  seems  to 
be  a  little  more  natural  dignity  among 
citizens  in  the  Far  West  than  elsewhere. 
San  Francisco  has  a  population  of 
about  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand :  it 
is  only  twelfth  in  size  among  our  cities. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
San  Francisco  is  San  Francisco;  it  has 
not  gobbled  all  the  other  towns  near  at 
hand — not  even  Oakland  and  Berkeley 
across  the  bay.  Los  Angeles  says  that 
it  would  like  to,  but  that  the  other  towns 
are  too  canny  for  it.  San  Francisco,  if 
it  retorts  at  all,  retorts  by  making  fun 
of  Los  Angeles*  determination — being 
twenty  miles  from  the  ocean — to  be  a 
seaport,  even  if  it  has  to  grab  every- 
thing between  it  and  the  sea  to  justify 
its  claim.  Usually,  however,  San  Fran- 
cisco does  not  bother  about  back  talk, 
and  looks  at  Los  Angeles,  if  at  all,  through 
an  opera  glass.  Six  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  may  leave  San  Francisco  only 
twelfth  in  population;  but  anyone  who 
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is  familiar  with  our  industrial  cities 
further  east  knows  that  you  can  have 
pretty  bad  slums  with  a  population  of 
only  fifty  thousand.  Any  great  seaport 
is  going  to  have  a  fairly  disreputable 
quarter  close  to  the  shipping.  The 
streets  directly  behind  the  Embarcadero 
are  not  particularly  attractive,  though 
they  soon  fade  into  the  colorless  respect- 
ability of  a  mere  warehouse  and  whole- 
sale section. 

If  you  are  frankly  looking  for  the  San 
Francisco  slums,  the  best  you  can  do  is 
to  come  up  the  peninsula  from  the  south, 
through  South  San  Francisco  (where  the 
big  Southern  Pacific  shops  are)  into  and 
through  the  Mission  District,  which  is 
the  poorest  quarter.  What  you  are 
finally  forced  to  conclude  is  that  there 
are  no  slums,  in  our  familiar  sense.  The 
little  wooden  shacks,  the  flimsy  tene- 
ment houses,  are  somehow  open  to  the 
free  air  of  the  sea  and  the  bay,  and  to 
the  blue  sky;  there  is  room  somewhere, 
always,  for  children  to  play;  flowers 
are  never  totally  out  of  your  vision. 
Mean  and  comfortless,  no  doubt,  many 
of  the  houses  are ;  but  they  are  not  great, 
grim,  brick  prisons,  and  no  one  has  to 
get  air,  enjoyment,  and  adventiu*e  on  a 
fire-escape.  There  is  a  gay  lack  of  uni- 
formity about  the  poorer  quarters :  some 
of  the  little  houses  are  absurd,  but  at 
least  they  are  not  like  their  neighbors. 
One  cannot  enter  Philadelphia  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  from  New  York 
without  being  infinitely  depressed  by 
the  terrible  square  miles  of  North  and 
West  Philadelphia,  where  a  single  little 
red  brick  house  seems  to  have  spawned 
a  million  others,  and  all  seem  to  be  fixed 
forever,  an  agglutinated  mass  with 
perhaps  a  corporate,  but  certainly  no 
individual  life. 

I  defy  you  to  be  depressed  by  the 
Mission  district  of  San  Francisco.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  two  greatest  enemies 
of  the  poor — extreme  heat  and  extreme 
cold — are  imknown  here,  makes  an  al- 
most incalculable  difl'erence.  They  never 
have  either  to  freeze  or  to  swelter  for 
poverty's  sake.    The  tonic,  unchanging 


air  is  free  to  all,  and  they  have  room  to 
breathe  it.  You  see  no  pale  puny  chil- 
dren in  the  poorer  streets  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. As  much  as  their  governessed 
coevals  over  on  Pacific  Avenue  or  the 
Camino  del  Mar,  the^^  look  sturdy,  big, 
and  radiant.  No  extremes  of  heat  or  cold 
to  encounter;  room  to  bi^athe  in;  the 
wages  of  labor  high  and  the  necessities 
of  life  cheap — these  preclude  the  worst 
kinds  of  sufi^ering.  It  may  be  said  by 
some  that  poverty  loses  its  worst  features 
here  simply  because  San  Francisco  is  not 
big  enough  to  be  overcrowded ;  but  that 
argument  is  of  little  worth  in  face  of  the 
slum  conditions  that  prevail  in  the  much 
smaller  manufacturing  towns  of  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States.  There 
are  not  Jews  enough  to  make  a  ghetto; 
or  negroes  enough  to  make  a  colored 
quarter;  or  "hunkies"  enough  to  create 
the  particular  kind  of  hell  that  exists 
in  the  environs  of  the  big  coal  mines 
and  steel  mills.  But  there  are  plenty  of 
European  Latins  and  Hispano-Ameri- 
cans — only  they  do  not  seem  to  make 
slums.  Perhaps  there  are  slums  in  Oak- 
land; frankly,  I  have  never  investigated. 
I  can,  however,  bear  witness  that  the 
worst  by-products  of  poverty  do  not 
exist,  in  any  noticeable  degree,  in  San 
Francisco. 

No  one,  of  course,  would  pretend  that 
San  Francisco  is  a  home  of  all  the  virtues. 
San  Franciscan  politics  have  been  at 
times  notorious,  even  for  the  United 
States;  and  as  far  as  one  can  make  out, 
the  state  machine  has  been  as  bad  as 
anything  in  Pennsylvania,  even  if  not 
so  bad  as  New  Mexico.  Californians, 
too,  have  lost  their  heads,  and  listened 
when  the  demagogue  piped  to  them. 
Strong-arm  methods  are  not  unknown 
out  by  the  Golden  Gate.  Only  last  sum- 
mer the  proprietor  of  the  only  decent 
newspaper  in  San  Francisco  was  suing 
the  proprietors  of  two  other  papers  for 
beating  up  his  newsboys  and  sending 
thugs  into  his  composing  room  to  de- 
stroy the  type.  Did  we  not  say  that 
California  was  intensely  American?  It 
is  not  in  purer  politics  that  we  must  look 
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for  evidences  of  their  superiority.  One 
does,  however,  come  to  wonder  if  they 
do  not  take  their  pohtics — whether  the 
corrupting  or  the  purifying  kind — more 
hghtly  than  some  of  the  rest  of  us.  When 
things  get  too  bad,  they  will  clean  them 
up;  meanwhile,  life  is  the  important 
thing,  and  their  consciences  have  per- 
haps a  keener  edge  on  the  social  than  on 
the  political  side. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  (which 
ought  to  know)  says  officially  that  San 
Francisco  is  the  first  city  in  the  United 
States  in  per  capita  wealth;  which  can 
only  mean  that  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion is  better  off  here  than  elsewhere, 
since  San  Francisco  could  hardly  com- 
pete with  the  hirger  cities  in  the  number 
of  multi-millionaires.  Certainly  they 
give  the  impression  of  living  more  com- 
fortably, of  getting  more  pleasure  out 
of  life,  of  being  in  better  tune  with  the 
scheme  of  things  than  the  throngs  of  any 
other  streets  I  know.  There  is  no  violent 
and  vulgar  display;  but — to  make  for 
the  moment  a  purely  feminine  comment 
— the  women  of  San  Francisco  are  better 
dressed,  better  groomed,  and,  as  far  as 
looks  can  decide  the  matter,  better  bred 
than  the  women  of  any  other  American 
city.  Nor  is  it  all  the  bloom  of  climate, 
the  magnificent  physique  with  which 
California  seems  to  endow  her  children. 
They  have  the  best  shops  in  the  coun- 
try— an  opinion  corroborated  by  women 
who  have  shopped  far  more  variously 
and  luxuriously  than  I.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  a  woman  to  wander  up  Fifth 
Avenue  without  her  sartorial  passions 
kindling — but  not  up  Geary  or  Post 
Street.  Also,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  shoes,  everything  seems  to  be 
cheaper  than  in  the  East. 

"Why  should  I  shop  in  New  York?" 
one's  Calif ornian  friends  ask.  "  In  New 
York  I  am  busy  seeing  my  friends  and 
going  to  plays.  Those  are  the  things 
New  York  is  good  for.  The  shops  are 
much  better  here."  So,  one  must  admit, 
are  the  manners  of  all  people  who  are 
paid  to  deal  with  the  public;  perhaps 
because  self-respect  must  precede  good 


manners,  and  the  blend  of  personal  dig- 
nity and  natural  kindness  is  a  specialty 
of  the  Far  West.  Personally  I  think  New 
York  (publicly  speaking)  a  kindly  place, 
though  rather  hurried  and  harassed.  I 
would  far  rather  encounter  any  of  the 
slight  mischances  of  travel  or  business 
in  New  York  than  in  Boston  or  Phila- 
delphia or  Washington.  As  for  Chicago : 
the  only  people  in  Chicago  who  will  give 
a  civil  answer  to  a  civil  question  are  the 
people  who  cannot  inform  you — 
strangers  like  yourself.  The  official 
orders  of  the  Chicago  conductor,  police- 
man, and  the  like  are  evidently  to  reply 
to  all  interlocutors  in  the  brutal  terms 
of  insult.  Chicago,  I  believe,  is  always 
complaining  that  Easterners  consider 
her — erroneously — ^Western.  Only  those 
Easterners  who  have  never  known  the 
West  would  make  the  mistake;  for  bad 
manners  are  a  typically  Eastern  vice,  and 
Chicago  has  the  worst  public  manners 
in  the  East. 

Pollyanna  is  the  most  tiresome  of 
companions,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  San  Francisco  is  cheerful  in  any 
objectionable  sense.  Theirs  is  not  an 
aggressive  or  an  interfering  optimism. 
I  have  known  the  reserved  Easterner  to 
dread,  beforehand,  the  expansiveness  of 
the  Far  West;  to  fear  too  much  informal- 
ity, too  much  easy  intimacy  in  trains, 
hotels,  and  places  of  resort.  The  dread 
soon  gave  way  to  amused  perception  of 
its  absurdity.  The  Far  Westerner  lets 
you  more  severely  alone — unless  some- 
thing cries  out  to  be  done  for  you — than 
any  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  seems  to 
read  a  more  complicated  meaning  into 
the  word  "integrity"  than  we;  feeling 
in  it  not  only  moral  worth,  but  that 
completeness  of  the  human  being  which 
implies  separateness,  self-sufficiency, 
privacy.  Certainly,  in  the  West,  you 
are  more  your  own  toad  than  here  at 
home.  The  old  frontier  law  of  asking 
no  questions  of  any  man  still  persists 
in  this  softened  form.  Many  Western  vir- 
tues, indeed,  are  derived  from  the  frontier 
code,  adapted  to  civilization  but  keeping 
certain  moral  estimates  unaltered. 
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The  molding  effect  of  the  frontier 
conditions  and  the  frontier  code  must 
not  be  forgotten  in  any  reading  of 
Western  values.  Great  personal  dignity 
and  a  very  spontaneous  kindness  have 
been  the  moral  heritage  of  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  Pacific  pioneers.  We  are 
all  used  to  the  "big-hearted,  breezy 
Westerner"  of  tradition.  Big-hearted  I 
think  he  is;  but  the  San  Franciscan  is 
certainly  both  too  reticent  and  too  so- 
phisticated to  be  "breezy" — if  to  be 
breezy  means  to  be  intrusive  and 
uncontrollable  like  the  wind. 

Sophistication  itself  is  a  subtle  thing 
to  define.  The  first  requisite  for  real 
sophistication,  I  take  it,  is  a  certain 
intellectual  independence,  a  private  ^aiV 
for  what  is  "good"  that  disdains  to  fol- 
low the  commoner  canons  of  taste.  No 
one  who  is  slavishly  dependent  on  any 
group  of  intelligentsia  can  be  called 
really  sophisticated;  for  taste  must  be 
not  only  educated  but  free.  The  so- 
phisticated person  knows  what  he  likes; 
he  does  not  have  to  be  told.  The  San 
Franciscan  is  brought  up  with  many 
things  that  other  Americans  have  to  go 
to  Europe  or  Asia  to  discover.  To 
breathe  a  cosmopolitan  atmosphere  from 
your  birth  precludes  forever  one  kind  of 
ignorance.  It  is  like  being  bi-lingual  or 
tri-lingual  from  your  cradle. 

San  Franciscans  have  always  before 
them  not  only  American  ideals  of  liberty, 
but  the  Latin  conception  of  the  art  of 
living,  the  German  knowledge  of  music, 
the  carvings  and  broideries  of  the  subtle 
Orient,  the  Spanish  architecture  in  their 
eyes  and  the  Spanish  terms  in  their  ears. 
It  may  be  a  small  matter;  yet  we  our- 
selves were  never  able  to  imagine  the 
average  New  York  or  Boston  car-con- 
ductor twisting  his  tongue  round  "change 
at  Devisadero"  or  "this  car  for  Balboa 
and  Cabrillo."  He  would  have — for 
personal  vanity  if  nothing  else — to  An- 
glicize such  names  unrecognizably.  In 
most  places,  the  Embarcadero  would 
have  turned  to  Front  Street  or  Water 
Street  long  since.  There  is  no  tourist- 
begotten  tendency  here,  as  farther  south, 


to  be  affectedly  Spanish.  Spain  is  only 
a  part  of  San  Francisco's  mixed  heritage. 
But  it  does  not  occur  to  the  man  in  the 
street  that  it  is  beneath  his  dignity  to 
pronounce  Spanish  names  correctly. 
San  Francisco  has  not  the  general  Amer- 
ican scorn  of  Europeans,  for  Europeans 
were  among  her  prominent  citizens  from 
the  beginning;  and  (apart  from  the 
Oriental  and  the  negro)  race-distinctions 
were  in  no  sense  class-distinctions,  as 
they  have  usually  been  in  the  East.  The 
famous  Bohemian  Club  of  San  Francisco 
is,  I  suppose,  the  most  sophisticated 
association  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
No  man  who  has  been  a  guest  at  their 
High  Jinks  up  on  the  Russian  River  ever 
ceases  to  recall  the  experience.  The 
Bohemian  Club  and  its  ways  and  works 
took  Rudyard  Kipling's  breath  away  in 
the  late  'eighties.  What  struck  him 
most  was — but  let  him  speak  for  himself : 
"There  was  a  slick  French  audacity 
about  the  workmanship  of  these  men  of 
toil  unbending  that  went  straight  to  the 
heart  of  the  beholder.  And  yet  it  was 
not  altogether  French.  A  dry  grimness 
of  treatment,  almost  Dutch,  marked  the 
difference.  The  men  painted  as  they 
spoke — with  certainty." 

What  one  chiefly  wonders,  with  all 
the  evidence  of  taste  and  knowledge 
spread  before  one,  the  intelligence  dis- 
played in  almost  every  field  of  living — 
corroborative  detail  of  every  kind:  the 
houses  of  Green  Street  and  the  Camino 
del  Mar,  the  excellent  bookshops,  the 
perfect  ivories  (for  a  price!),  the  strange 
and  exquisite  foods,  the  distinguished 
bearing  of  men  and  women,  all  the  special 
catering,  London  or  Paris  fashion,  to 
special  and  subtle  needs,  the  prima 
donnas  (Tetrazzini  or  another)  singing 
on  Christmas  Eve  to  a  hundred  thousand 
people  in  Union  Square,  the  almost  faun- 
like  gayety  of  children,  from  Pacific 
Heights  to  the  Mission,  the  opera,  the 
orchestral  season,  the  play — is  why  Cali- 
fornia has  on  the  whole  given  propor- 
tionally so  little  that  is  first-rate  to  the 
literary  and  artistic  world.  The  fact  is, 
one  suspects,  that  only  long  habit  or 
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rimmest    necessity    could    make    one 
:ick  to  pen  and  brush  or  instrument  in 
lat  divine  air.    They  are  too  fortunate 
be  more  than  splendid  amateurs. 
•^Intellectual   work,"    mused    one 
jarned  gentleman,  "is  best  done  in  bad 
weather,  when  there  are  no  temptations 
3  do  anything  else.     There  isn't  any 
ad  weather  here,  to  speak  of,  the  year 
hrough;  and  there  is  temptation  to  go 
tutside   three   hundred    and    sixty-five 
(ays  in  the  year."    Certain  it  is  that  to 
)roduce  first-rate  stuff  one  must  be  a 
ilave  of  the  lamp.    Most  human  beings 
lo  not  resign  themselves  to  that  servi- 
:ude  except   when  circumstances  con- 
:ribute  strongly  to  their  enslavement. 
'Here   one   could   work   forever,"   the 
Easterner  sighs;  forgetting  the  fact  that, 
3xcept  for  financial  reasons,  few  people 
work  when  they  can  play  instead.    Where 
the  art  of  living  has  been  highly  devel- 
oped,  it  has  not  been  the  aristocrats 
themselves  but  their  sycophants  and  de- 
pendents who  have  toiled  to  immortalize 
their  art  of  living  in  prose  or  verse,  or 
paint  or  marble.    In  a  democracy  there 
is  no  gifted  retinue  attendant  on  a  mag- 
nate.   The  people  who  might  constitute 
it  are  busy  flattering  him  in  the  sincerest 
way — by  imitating  him. 

We  have  been  trv^ng  to  determine 
what  the  annalist  meant  when  he  said 
San  Franciscans  were  the  fastest  people 
on  earth.  Fast  they  were  in  making  up 
their  minds  overnight  what  they  wanted, 
and  getting  it  almost  immediately.  The 
building  of  San  Francisco  into  a  city, 
the  acquiring  of  statehood  were  so  rapid 
as  still  to  take  our  breath  away.  They 
have  made  a  center  of  civilization  out 
of  barren  sand  hills,  while  places  that 
were  already  cities  in  1848  are  still  pro- 
vincial in  temper,  outlook,  and  achieve- 
ment. Yet  to-day  San  Franciscans 
give  less  impression  of  rush  or  haste 
than  most  iVmericans.  They  move  with 
quiet  certitude — physically  and  socially 
— to  the  goal  of  their  desires. 

There  seems  to  be  time  enough.  No 
one  is  slow  or  indolent,  but  no  one  is 
in  a  fevered  rush.    One  comes  to  wonder 


whether  this  powerful,  graceful,  deter- 
mined race  has  not  arrived  at  the  golden 
mean  between  laziness  and  bustle  by 
being  particularly  sure  of  its  context. 
When  you  can  count  on  the  climate,  you 
do  not  have  to  rise  at  dawn  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  pleasant  day.  When  you 
have  decided  what  constitutes  civilized 
life  and  have  educated  public  opinion  so 
that  you  can  live  that  life,  you  do  not 
have  fore^^er  to  be  taking  precautions  or 
meeting  foolish  emergencies.  D.  V.,  the 
day  is  yours. 

San  Franciscans  are  restless  like  other 
people;  they,  too,  dash  to  Europe,  dash 
to  Asia,  circumnavigate  the  globe. 
Travel  does  not  worry  them.  Precum- 
ably  the  young  folk  dance  and  drink  and 
gamble  like  other  young  folk  elsewhere. 
That  there  is  a  "fast"  set,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  no  one  would  deny.  But  when 
they  come  home,  they  come  home  to 
something  a  little  more  civilized  than 
most  of  us.  Climate  and  landscape  and 
knowledge  aiding,  they  have  developed 
a  nearly  perfect  country-house  existence, 
as  the  town  dwellers  have  developed  the 
most  charming  and  convenient  of  urban 
lives.  The  supreme  degree  of  domestic 
luxury,  I  have  always  understood,  con- 
sists in  being  served  by  Chinese.  A  good 
many  Californians  still  achieve  that 
blessing.  All  through  the  Far  West, 
clubs  serve  many  purposes  that  they 
cannot  serve  in  most  climates.  The  con- 
stant habit  of  using  clubs — both  city  and 
country — for  social  purposes,  makes 
everything  easier.  You  can  keep  your 
house,  your  ranch,  or  your  bungalow — 
for  yourself  and  your  closest  friends. 
An  infinite  amount  of  wear  and  tear, 
both  physical  and  moral,  is  saved. 

This  conception  of  the  way  to  ex- 
pend least  energy  on  the  mechanical  side 
of  life  goes  very  far  down  through  the 
social  strata.  It  is  California,  I  believe, 
that  endowed  the  nation  both  with  bun- 
galows and  cafeterias.  Almost  anything 
can  be  called  a  bungalow,  and  I  have 
eaten  in  cafeterias  that  were  both  spa- 
cious and  sumptuous.  But  a  large  part 
of  the  Californian  population  does  five 
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in  bungalows — little  ones,  the  real  thing 
— with  a  garage  always,  but  no  second 
story.  The  family,  however,  does  not 
have  to  bump  up  against  itself  and  each 
other  at  every  turn;  nor  need  there  be 
any  smell  of  cabbage  (familiar  accusa- 
tion !)  in  the  house.  The  children  can  be 
out  of  doors  all  day — and  at  night  on 
sleeping-porches.  (Yes,  they  sleep  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Pacific  fog,  and 
they  are  gorgeously  sturdy  and  bloom- 
ing.) They  have  not  the  American 
prejudice  against  eating  as  a  family  in 
public  places;  and  the  whole  clan  can  be 
piled  into  the  car  and  taken  to  its  meals 
wherever  the  clan's  taste  or  purse  indi- 
cates. Certified  milk  and  cereals  for  the 
children,  if  you  want  them;  a  raw  food 
restaurant,  if  you  must  have  it;  a  good 
French  or  Italian  table  d'hote  if  you 
have  the  time.  Hotel  dining-rooms  are 
full  of  children  in  high  chairs.  Bunga- 
lows have  been  forced  on  the  world,  like 
apartment-houses,  by  the  servant  prob- 
lem. But  on  the  Coast  they  like  them; 
for  citizens  on  the  Coast  are  analogous 
to  amphibians — they  are  as  happy  out 
of  doors  as  in.  They  really  must  like 
them,  or  a  steamship  line  that  runs  be- 
tween the  Northwest  and  the  Orient 
would  not  advertise,  as  the  last  word  in 
luxury  for  passengers,  "four-room  bun- 
galow suites."  You  cannot  imagine  any 
one's  even  wishing  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
in  a  bungalow. 

The  French  have  a  saying:  Si  je  vous 
aime,  est-ce  que  cela  vous  regarde?  Any 
one  has  a  right  to  place  his  affection 
where  he  will,  provided  he  makes  no 
demands.  It  is  none  of  San  Francisco's 
business  (according  to  the  saying)  that 
it  should  happen  to  suit  me  better  than 


New  York  or  London  or  Paris — as  it 
does.  At  different  times  in  my  life,  I 
have  entered  San  Francisco  after  long 
absence,  and  the  spell  has  never  failed. 
With  no  right  in  it  whatsoever — for  the 
tourist  has  no  rights  — I  recognize  it  for 
the  heart's  home.  That  very  fact  makes 
the  pen  hesitate;  for  no  truth  can  come 
out  of  sentimental  reflections.  I  have 
deliberately  refrained  from  dwelling 
overmuch  on  the  beauty  that  is  hers, 
trying  rather,  in  perfectly  unmystical 
fashion,  to  analyze  only  those  reactions 
which  I  have  in  common  with  almost  all 
my  acquaintances  who  know  the  place. 
What  I  have  said  is  said  and  felt  by 
many  people  of  many  kinds.  W^hat  I 
feel,  myself,  about  the  place  is  my  own 
affair — and  would  interest  no  one.  But 
I  think  any  casual  reader  may  take  it  j 
from  me  that  the  region  of  San  Francisco  i 
Bay  is  more  beautiful  than  any  of  the 
southern  littoral — whether  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  Montecito,  or  San  Diego  with 
Point  Loma  and  Coronado.  Of  course, 
if  they  bridge  the  Golden  Gate — all 
signs  will  fail. 

Bret    Harte's     apostrophe    to    San 
Francisco  has  been  much  quoted. 

Serene,  indifferent  to  fate. 
Thou  sittest  by  the  western  gate. 

Only  those  people  are  indifferent  to  fate 
who  are  possessed  of  a  philosophy  that 
has  come  to  terms  with  destiny.  By 
and  large,  one  fancies,  San  Francisco  has 
done  that  more  shrewdly  than  any  other 
of  our  great  cities.  The  most  picturesque 
and  parti-colored  of  pasts  has  evolved 
into  a  very  complicated  and  distinguished 
present. 


Her  Husband 


BY  GEORGE  MADDEN  MARTIN 


The  author,  born  in  the  South  and  of  Southern  family,  has  been  in  close  touch  all  her  life 
with  the  race  problem  and  movements  dealing  with  it.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  State  Inter-Racial  Commission  for  Kentucky,  and  an  active  participant  in  all 
conferences  bearing  on  this  subject.  Her  understanding  of  the  negro  is  attested  by  a  volume  of 
stories  entitled  "The  Children  in  the  Mist,"  which  is  an  admirable  portrayal  of  negro  life  in  the 
South.  Her  insight  into  the  race  problem  in  its  relation  to  Southern  women  is  demonstrated  in 
the  following  story.  Mrs.  Martin's  progress  from  interest  in  the  individual  negro  to  interest  in 
the  problems  of  a  race  is  t^'pical  of  the  process  through  which  thousands  of  Southern  women 
are  passing  to-day. — Editor's  Note. 


T  had  come  with  its  swift  threatening 

consequences.    And  now  that  it  was 

ere,  it  seemed  to  Edith  Thornberry  she 

ad  known  all  her  life  that  this  moment 

ould  confront  her. 

An  iip-coiintry  black  boy  newly  come 
n  the  locality  had  appeared  in  the 
dtchen  doorway  of  an  unprotected 
vhite  woman,  the  wife  of  a  section 
land  employed  by  the  railroad,  living 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  mill  settlement. 
The  woman,  fleeing  by  way  of  a  front 
door  as  the  boy  stepped  in  at  the  back 
and  screaming  as  she  ran,  spread  the 
word. 

This  was  in  the  forenoon.    The  black 
'  boy,  emerging  from  the  kitchen  doorway 
to  find  the  alarm  given,  fled.    Since  noon 
the  hunt  for  him  was  on. 

I  It  was  four  in  the  afternoon  now. 
Edith  had  not  know^n  the  world  about 
her  could  be  so  still.  A  region  of  sandy 
:  loam  and  long-leaf  pine,  the  community 
I  was  made  up  of  mill  hands — white  and 
black — their  families,  the  half  dozen 
clerks  in  the  office,  her  husband  who  was 
the  owner  of  the  mill,  and  herself;  these 
with  the  mill,  the  railroad  station,  and 
the  switches. 

A  sluggish  stream,  half  creek,  half 
bayou,  and  spanned  by  a  bridge,  drained 
the  low  country  about,  and  cut  the  mill 
and  its  population  off  from  the  high 
lands.    Beyond  the  plant  and  the  clus- 


tering shacks  and  cottages  of  the  em- 
ployees stretched  the  canebrake,  a  penin- 
sula of  relatively  solid  land,  which  out- 
thrust  itself  into  the  farther  marshlands. 

Within  fifteen  minutes  after  the  woman 
passed  Edith's  gate,  crying  her  terror  as 
she  ran,  the  mill  had  shut  down — the 
scream  of  the  saws  eating  into  the  logs 
and  the  pant  of  the  escaping  steam  stop- 
ping abruptly. 

In  less  time  than  this,  indeed,  as 
Edith,  once  she  had  gathered  the  mean- 
ing of  what  had  happened,  hurried  into 
the  house  to  call  the  mill  and  warn  her 
husband.  She  found  the  place  empty, 
the  negro  cook  and  negro  housegirl  gone, 
pantry,  kitchen,  and  kitchen-porch  de- 
serted. 

A  moment  ago  Viney  the  laundress, 
busy  over  her  tubs  under  the  pecan  tree, 
had  lifted  her  voice  in  mounting,  quaver- 
ing song. 

This  laundress,  who  claimed  she  came 
from  Edith's  native  town  in  a  neighbor- 
ing state,  was  an  old  negress.  The  cook 
and  the  housegirl  were  young  women. 
Outbursts  of  song  over  their  work,  songs 
of  their  race  such  as  were  outpoured  by 
the  older  woman,  never  came  from  them. 
The  three,  however,  old  and  young 
alike,  were  gone  now. 

As  Edith,  coming  back  into  the  body 
of  the  house,  went  to  the  telephone, 
David,  her  husband,  appeared,  running 
up  the  steps  of  the  front  porch  and  into 
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the  hall  where  she  stood.  He  thrust  her 
aside,  telling  her  the  boy  had  fled  into 
the  canebrake  and  that  a  posse  was  get- 
ting ready  to  follow,  calling  this  back  as 
he  went  up  the  stairs  at  a  leap. 

She  followed  him,  standing  with  him 
in. his  room  as  he  flung  off  his  coat,  her 
fear  being  that  he  find  the  servants  gone 
and  she  here  in  the  house  alone. 

She  had  told  herself  from  the  moment 
she  heard  the  woman's  story  that  it 
would  be  David — with  possibly  the  clerks 
— against  the  certain  wills  and  the  inevi- 
table purpose  of  the  white  mill  hands. 

Horror  at  what  might  have  been  but 
for  the  woman's  escape  still  submerged 
her;  horror  that  stifled  and  choked  her 
and  sent  shuddering  tremors  through 
her  body.  But  beneath  its  recurring 
floods  the  ground  on  which  she  always 
believed  she  stood  remained  firm,  and 
for  this  she  thanked  God. 

If,  as  she  feared,  there  was  to  be 
attempted  violence  here  to-day,  the 
more  it  fell  to  her  now  to  hurry  David 
back  to  his  post.  Cut  off  from  the 
surrounding  regions  as  the  mill  was,  the 
issue  was  between  him  and  these  white 
mill  hands,  his  employees. 

That  her  heart  thudded  as  she  stood 
watching  him  while  he  drew  in  his  belt 
and  slipped  his  revolver  in  his  pocket 
mattered  not  at  all,  her  eyes  gathering 
up  into  her  consciousness  his  features, 
his  carriage,  his  person.  She  was  the 
personal  equation,  and  as  such  was 
subordinate  to  the  larger,  the  immediate 
claim.  She  was  here  to  aid  him,  to 
speed  him,  to  wish  him  on  his  way  back 
to  the  mill  and  his  men. 

He  was  thirty-three,  a  man  still  young 
who  had  prospered  beyond  even  his  own 
belief  in  himself,  and  marked  by  a  white 
heat  of  energy  and  driving  will.  His 
features  were  bold  and  aquiline,  his  skin 
was  tanned  to  a  fine  clear  brown,  his 
expression  now  as  always  was  intent 
and  keen. 

Granting  that  in  the  event  of  trouble 
the  clerks  failed  him.  Boys  they  seemed 
as  she  thought  of  them  now.  Then  it 
was  David  alone.     It  was  David  and 
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herself,  their  backs  to  the  wall  agaim 
the  odds  if  it  became  necessary. 

Tears  burned  behind  her  eyelids.  Tel  '^^^ 
gether  with  her  affection  for  her  husband  tyo>^ 
she  was  conscious  always  of  a  yearning 
a  brooding,  a  passion  of  longing  ovelliii' 
him  which  would  not  be  quieted;  con  Hi^ 
scious  that  along  certain-lines  instinctive  0- 
and  habitual  with  her,  her  taken-for-  astl 
granted  premises  and  assumptions,  sh«  jeii* 
spoke  a  language  he  did  not  alwaysi  ved 
understand — or  understanding,  did  notf^ 
accept. 

"You'll  have  your  dinner  before  you' 
go,  David?    It'll  take  only  a  minute  tojuff 
get  something  together?" 

"I  can't  stop  for  it,  Edie." 

Hurrying  down,  she  had  two  sand- 
wiches waiting  for  him  when  he  joined 
her  a  moment  later,  swiftly  and  deftly 
made,  and  ice-cold  tea  in  a  glass.     She 
watched  him  while  he  ate,  one  of  those'  id 
women   who,    giving   themselves,    give !  ate 
wholly  and  with  marvelous  tenderness,  fc 
the    simplicity    of    devotion    expressed 
through  ministry. 

"Sadie  Henderson  mustn't  go  back 
to  the  section-house,  David.  I  told 
some  of  the  women  to  bring  her  here." 

"She's  at  her  cousin's  up  near  the 
mill.  She'll  be  better  off  with  her  own 
sort." 

He  turned  as  he  reached  the  doorway 
leading  to  the  porch,  and  kissed  her. 
She  put  a  hand  on  each  of  his  shoulders,  I 
a  woman  ordinarily  of  few  gestures,  and 
in  her  turn  kissed  him,  the  rare  ex- 
pression of  spirit  which,  once  its  affec- 
tion is  given,  does  not  waver.  This  swift 
David  with  his  eagle-keen  features  was 
beautiful — oh,  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and 
she,  the  woman,  delighted  in  his  beauty. 

He  paused  again,  this  time  on  the 
gravel  at  the  foot  of  the  porch  steps,  and 
turned  to  speak  to  her  on  the  step  above. 
His  eyes  had  narrowed  as  if  they  were 
seeing  not  her  but  his  course  ahead,  and 
his  voice  was  curt.  She  was  secondary 
in  his  thoughts,  she  saw — as  indeed  at 
this  moment  she  should  be. 

"Promise  me  you  won't  let  yourself 
get  worked  up,  Edie.     God  knows  I'm 
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5  rry  you  have  to  be  here  at  a  time  like 
lis.  Forget  it  if  you  will.  Cut  it  out. 
]nd  a  book.  Write  letters.  Get  busy 
i  your  piano." 
"Have  you  talked  yet  with  Chinqua- 
,  David.?  And  withMr.  Delahunt?" 
His  eyes  and  consciousness  alike  had 
Ime  round  to  her  now.  Chinquapin 
as  the  county  seat  and  nearest  town, 
reniy  miles  away.  Delahunt,  who 
ed  at  Chinquapin,  was  the  sheriff, 
er  question  left  David  frowning. 

Listen  to  me.    This  is  a  man's,  not 

woman's  job.    Get  that,  Edie.?    Yes, 

ace  you  want  to  know,  Delahunt,  or 

ther  his  wife,  has  been  on  the  line. 

ow  listen  again  and  I'll  promise  you. 

lere  shan't  be  a  thing  out  of  hand.  Five 

inutes  after  the  first  word  reached  the 

ill  of  what  happened,  every  man  had 

s  orders.    It's  in  our  several  hands, 

d  we'll  keep  it  there.     There'll  be  no 

terference  or  trouble  from  the  outside, 

cause  we're  leaving  no  chance  for  any. 

irst  word  as  IVe  said,  and  we  sent  a 

osse  of  men,  white  men,  twenty-odd, 

patrol  the  bridge  on  the  other  side. 

orgct  it  now.     I  ask  you  to,  I  want 

lou  to." 

She  repeated  his  phrases,  dwelling  on 

lem,  finding  in  them  reassurance  and 

omfort. 

*Tn  your  hands — everything  seen  to 

-every  man  has  his   orders.     I'm  so 

ad  you've  told  me,  David." 

And  still  she  stood  there,  stood  after 

e  had  gone,  the  gate  in  the  hedge  at 

fhe  end  of  the  gravel  walk  swinging  to 

ehind  him. 

She  was  his  junior  by  one  year,  a 
v^oman  with  the  charm  of  simplicity  and 
:omeliness.  There  was  a  directness 
ibout  her,  and  in  general  an  opulence 
)f  frank  enjoyment  and  well-being. 

David  was  from  the  same  neigh- 
boring state  and  locality  as  herself, 
laving  removed  to  this  state  of  his  adop- 
tion in  his  boyhood.  Reticent  as  to  his 
background  and  his  kindred,  Edith  took 
fiim  for  himself,  as  he  would  have  her  do. 
What  he  w^anted  her  to  know  he  would 
tell  her  in  his  own  time  and  way. 


The  first  time  she  met  him  and 
heard  his  name,  Thornberry,  an  unex- 
plainable  thing  occurred.  This  was  four 
years  ago  and  in  Washington,  at  the 
home  of  Big  Albion  Burns,  as  his  world 
calls  him,  maker  and  un-maker  of  sena- 
tors and  congressmen  in  David's  adopted, 
as  well  as  his  native,  state.  Edith  at  the 
time  was  secretary  of  the  big  man's 
wife.  And  the  unexplainable  thing  was 
this: 

As  she  heard  the  name  Thornberry,  a 
picture  arose  in  her  mind  out  of  her 
childhood's  past,  of  a  straggling  line  of 
hill-billies,  six  men  upon  starved  and 
bony  nags,  picking  their  way  along  the 
street  of  the  old  Southern  town  that  was 
her  home.  And,  perched  behind  the 
squeaking  saddle  of  one  of  the  six,  a 
boy  about  her  own  age  and  size.  They 
were  come  to  court,  offenders  against 
the  federal  law;  and  her  grandfather, 
with  whom  she  lived  an  orphaned  child, 
was  the  federal  judge  who  tried  them; 
her  grandfather  who  removed  to  Wash- 
ington the  next  year,  and  she  with  him, 
called  to  a  seat  upon  the  supreme  bench. 

She  saw  this  grandfather  in  memory 
now,  recalled  him  in  his  physical  aspect. 
He  was  of  big  stature,  his  eyes  far-set 
beneath  craggy  brows,  his  lips  accu- 
rately closed — a  just  and  comprehending 
man,  beloved  and  adored  in  his  own 
household,  a  great  judge. 

Yes,  this  sense  with  her  always  and 
overwhelmingly  of  the  authority  of  the 
law,  of  its  sovereignty,  its  godhead,  this 
was  hers  by  tradition  and  inheritance. 
There  was  decent  stock  in  the  line  of 
men  back  of  Edith.  As  for  that,  there 
was  decent  stock  in  the  women  back  of 
her,  too,  mothers  of  these  men. 

A  judge  upon  the  supreme  bench, 
unless  he  brings  his  competency  with 
him  to  oflSce,  leaves  no  fortune  when  he 
dies.  Edith,  with  a  yearly  few  hundreds 
of  her  own  only,  was  earning  her  living 
happily  and  contentedly  when  she  met 
David. 

It  was  Big  Albion  Burns,  her  old  friend 
in  whose  house  she  was  living,  who  pre- 
sented him  and  smilingly  defined  him: 
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"Thornberry  and  I  are  the  new  South, 
Edith,  my  dear.  As  I've  told  you  times 
before,  my  grandfather  was  a  black- 
smith, putting  shoes  on  his  neighbors' 
horses.  My  father  was  a  molder,  mak- 
ing castings  in  the  foundry  I  own  to-day. 
I  carried  a  dinner-bucket  at  my  start. 
Your  South,  the  old  South,  if  it  believes 
in  democracy  and  its  workings  at  all, 
must  believe  in  the  new  South,  which 
means  Thornberry  and  me." 

Edith  did  believe  in  the  new  South; 
she  believed  in  it  then,  and  she  believed 
in  it  now.  She  had  her  few  hundreds  a 
year  and  her  work,  and  was  capable  and 
happy  in  it,  but  she  was  alone  in  the 
world,  and  felt  her  loneliness.  Within  a 
surprisingly  short  time  she  believed  in 
David  Thornberry  because  he  urged  it, 
and  because  she  was  glad  to.  Within  a 
year  she  had  married  him. 

In  the  three  years  of  her  married  life 
she  had  been  charmed  and  delighted  that 
man  and  wife  could  be  such  playfellows 
and  companions.  She  was  an  outdoor 
creature  by  instinct  and  early  habit, 
brought  up  to  like  dogs  and  horses,  and 
David  was  a  skilled  and  natural  woods- 
man. They  rode,  they  bunted,  they 
tramped,  they  motored,  they  went  for 
days  together  in  their  houseboat  through 
the  creeks  and  bayous  to  the  coast  and 
open  water.  He  was  on  the  speedy  way 
to  wealth  and  competency,  and  de- 
clared that  within  the  next  few  years  he 
would  turn  the  mill  over  to  a  manager, 
and  he  and  she  go  out  into  the  world, 
her  world,  he  called  it,  and  live ! 

Her  world?  And  was  it  true  then, 
this  consciousness  which,  haunting  the 
serenity  of  her  new  life,  would  not  down, 
this  gathering  realization  that  she  and 
her  world  spoke  a  language,  a  speech 
born  of  a  common  tradition,  a  common 
acceptance,  a  common  conduct,  which 
David  did  not  understand,  and  which 
Big  Albion  Burns  and  his  motherly  and 
kindly  wife  did? 

Again  tears  burned  behind  her  eye- 
lids. David  had  flung  his  hat  on  a 
table  when  he  arrived,  and  when  he 
went  had  worn  an  old  motor  cap.    Lift- 
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ing  the  hat  as  she  came  into  the  house 
she  pressed  it  to  her  with  a  yearning,  -c 
brooding  passion  of  longing. 

It  was  four  in  the   afternoon  now 
The  assurance  born  of  David's  words 
had  left  Edith.    She  had  called  up  theft 
mill  twice  and  been  therein  her  car  once,  ilf' 
to  no  purpose.    She  had  found  the  place 
deserted  except  for  Cass  Boswell,  the 
boss    of   the   yard   crew,    who   was   in  f 
charge.    He  was  noncommittal  and  gave  f 
her  no  satisfaction  beyond  the  statement 
that  Mr.  Thornberry  wasn't  there. 

Returning,  she  stopped  her  car  at  the  if 
door  of  Sadie  Henderson's  cousin.  There  f 
was  no  answer  to  her  tap,  the  two  I 
women,  as  she  believed,  disappearing!; 
out  the  back  door  as  she  knocked  at  the  ' 
front. 

She  stopped  at  the  houses  of  certain 
other  women.  Gaunt  figures  for  the 
most  part  these  women  were,  in  skimpy 
cotton  skirts  and  faded  cotton  waists, 
spiritless  creatures  with  spiritless  eyes. 
Noncommittal,  furtive,  what  did  they 
and  Cass  Boswell  know  that  she  did  not? 
Not  a  negro — man,  woman,  or  child — ■ 
did  she  see. 

Reaching  home,  the  house  with  its 
big  rooms  and  bigger  porches  front  and 
back  seemed  more  silent,  more  deserted, 
and  she  even  more  removed  and  apart 
from  all  knowledge  of  what  was  hap- 
pening, alone  in  a  sense  poignant  and 
terrifying.  She  went  again  through  the 
empty  lower  floor,  and  came  as  aim- 
lessly back  to  the  front  porch. 

The  tramp  of  feet  reached  her.  A 
score  of  men  in  groups  of  three  and  four 
came  in  sight,  their  heads  and  shoulders 
rising  and  falling  above  her  hedge  with 
their  striding  gait.  Following  these 
some  hundred  yards,  came  a  second 
score. 

She  realized  the  gravity  which  had  I 
come  into  the  situation  with  this  new 
element.  She  was  dismayed  at  its  ap- 
pearance here.  These  sand-hillers, 
tramping  along  the  wooden  sidewalk 
outside  her  hedge,  must  have  crossed 
the  bridge.     And  to  cross  the  bridge 
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tsy  must  have  passed  the  twenty-odd 
lin  put  there  to  guard  it.  Edith  had 
Itle  of  her  husband's  confidence  in 
tese  mill  hands;  she  shared  none  of 
h  faith  in  their  rehabihty. 

jShe  in  her  neighboring  state  had 
lown  this  class  of  poor  whites  now 
limping  by  her  gate,  not  as  sand- 
I.ilers,  but  as  hill-bilUes,  a  term  signi- 
iing  the  same  thing  and  interchange- 
{lile.  Under  whatever  name,  the  thing 
i.signified  was  a  breed  so  poor  of  spirit, 
J  mean  of  courage,  that  the  world 
j>out  it,  white  and  black,  despised  it. 
<iiss  Boswell  was  of  sand-hiller  stock 
Jmself. 

These  men  must  have  passed  the 
]  trol  at  the  bridge.  She  went  in  and 
( lied  the  mill  again.  As  before,  Cass 
iiswered. 

''Mr.  Thornberry's  still  away,  yes'm." 

"Go  and  find  him." 

"Reckon  I  mouglit  ez  wal'  let  ye  hev 

^lis'  Thornberry.    He's  outen  wi'  th' 

)sse  beatin'  th'  brake.  He  mought  be 
ick  in  er  hour,  yit  mought  be  midnight, 

t  mought  be  mawnin'." 

She   rang   off   and   called   for   Chin- 

lapin.     She  knew  the  sheriff  and  she 

lew  his  wife.  David  was  a  bit  of  a 
Dlitician  in  local  and  also  in  state 
fairs,  and  was  proud  of  his  acquaint- 
ice  and  his  popularity  in  the  county. 

Mrs.  Delahunt  answered  the  call: 
'  "Yes,  oh  yes,  we  got  the  news  all 
gilt,  Mrs.  Thornberry — got  it  right 
;vay  after  it  happened,  I  guess.  The 
md-hillers  are  comin'  in,  you  say?  Well, 
lat  looks  bad,  surely.  Mr.  Delahunt 
as  off  in  the  county  on  a  summons 
hen  the  word  came;  I  took  the  message 
lyself,  and  he  had  to  be  found.  Getting 
ack  here  to  Chinquapin,  he  had  to 
vear  in  some  extra  deputies.  These 
lings  take  time,  you  see.  They  got 
way  from  here  twenty  minutes  ago, 
es,  all  of  twenty  minutes.  The  bunch 
'  'em  filled  three  flivvers." 

Edith  went  back  to  the  porch.  The 
ate  in  the  hedge  banged.  Jim  Hester, 
tie  foreman  of  the  drying  shed  at  the 
lill,  came  in.    Lean  and  shambling,  he 


too  was  of  sand-hiller  stock,  and  to 
Edith's  mind  of  a  common  stripe  with 
Cass  Boswell,  whom  she  did  not  like. 

She  had  long  since  noticed  that  Hes- 
ter's wife  had  a  timid  glance  and  that 
his  children  were  afraid  of  him.  She 
had  said  so  to  David,  and  he  had 
laughed  at  her,  saying  it  took  all  kinds 
to  run  a  mill  here  in  the  backwoods. 

She  knew  that  Jim  Hester  in  his  turn 
did  not  like  her,  knew  that  he  belittled 
to  the  other  men  her  attempts  to  better 
conditions  for  the  families  of  the  mill 
hands,  and  she  believed  he  would  do 
her  an  ill  turn  if  the  opportunity  came 
his  way.  She  had  once  seen  him  kick  a 
female  dog — his  own  dog,  the  creature 
soon  to  litter — and  this  for  no  visible 
reason  but  for  his  own  gratification. 
And  she  saw  him  leer  when  she,  Edith, 
cried  out,  pleased  when  he  knew  that  it 
hurt  her  too. 

"Wanter  use  yo'  telephone,  Mis' 
Thornberry.  I'm  jus'  come  in  f'om  th' 
bridge  en'  I  got  ter  git  back." 

A  third  group  of  sand-hillers  passed. 

Edith  questioned  him: 

"You  say  you're  just  from  the  bridge? 
What's  happened?  How  did  these  men 
get  by  you?  They're  coming  in  right 
along." 

He  eyed  her,  as  he  had  that  time  in 
the  case  of  the  dog,  with  a  leering 
satisfaction.  His  tongue  licked  his  lips. 
He  had  her  again,  it  would  seem,  where 
it  pleased  him  to  have  her. 

"Git  by?  How'd  you  mean  'git  by,' 
Mis'  Thornberry?  They  cyant  come 
tew  fas'  ner  tew  many,  d'yer  reckon? 
Th'  more  we  air  th'  quicker  hell  fer  th' 
nigger,  ain't  it?" 

He  turned  to  the  telephone  and  in  his 
turn  called  for  the  mill.  His  hair  that 
lay  over  long  on  his  sallow  neck  was 
dank  and  heavy,  and  his  person  was 
slovenly. 

"Ary  news  come  in  f'om  th'  brake, 
Cass?" 

Apparently  there  was  none. 

"Ary  thing  furder  heerd  f'om  Chin- 
quapin? Delahunt  made  his  git-erway 
f'om  thar  yit?" 
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Cass  evidently  gave  Jim  the  same 
news  that  Mrs.  Delahunt  had  given 
Edith. 

"Wall,  trust  us'n,  Cass.  Delahunt'll 
never  git  by  us'n  holdin'  th'  bridge,  till 
it's  over.  With  a  shotgun  tew  ev'y 
mammy's  son  uv  us'n  waitin'  thar  fur 
him,  he  mought  ez  well  turn  eroun'  en  go 
back  tew  home,  him  an'  his  crowd,  en 
they  know  it." 

Edith  watched  him  out  through  the 
gate.  Going  back  to  the  telephone,  this 
time  to  spread  the  news  far  and  wide, 
she  found  the  wire  cut.  Jim  had  done 
it.  He  mistrusted  her.  It  merely  meant 
she  must  run  her  car  to  the  mill  again 
and  get  her  message  over  the  mill  tele- 
phone to  Chinquapin  and  the  region  at 
large. 

The  sun  was  dropping  beyond  the 
bridge  and  behind  the  hills  when  Edith 
returned. 

As  on  her  first  visit,  Cass  met  her  as 
her  car  stopped.  He  let  her  descend. 
But  when  she  said  she'd  come  to  use  the 
office  telephone,  he  stepped  between  her 
and  the  office  doorway. 

"The  line's  dead."' 

She  believed  that  he  lied.  A  middle- 
aged  man,  his  stubbly  red  beard  did  not 
cover  the  cunning  line  of  the  mouth. 
But  when  she  pushed  by  him  she  found 
the  door  locked,  and  turning  to  demand 
the  key,  he  had  disappeared. 

She  went  across  the  yard  and  the 
tracks  to  the  boxlike  little  railroad 
station.  The  place  was  empty  and  the 
door  here  too  was  locked. 

Coming  and  returning,  again  she  passed 
groups  of  women  who,  talking  together, 
fell  silent  at  her  approach,  or  turning, 
slipped  within  doors. 

Reaching  her  gate,  here  came  more 
sand-hillers.  Their  gaze  as  their  eyes 
met  hers  was  hostile. 

She  went  in  and  sank  on  a  step  of  her 
porch,  her  head  bowed,  her  heart  chilled. 
She  thought  of  her  grandfather,  she 
thought  of  Big  Albion  Burns,  she  thought 
of — and  her  heart  cried  out  and  her 
hands  out-stretched  to — David! 


Evening  was  here,  cool  and  pure  ainij 
still.    Edith,  still  sitting  upon  her  stepl't 
stood  up.    She'd  go  in  and  have  suppe 
ready  in  case  David  should  return. 

Going  through  the  house,  she  cami 
on  Cynthia,  her  cook,  sitting  on  a  stej 
of  the  back  porch,  bowed  in  her  turns 
her  head  upon  her  knees. 

"Cynthy,  you're  here!  You're  back 
Oh,  Vmgladr 

Cynthia,  lifting  her  head,  stood  up 
She  was  a  young  married  woman  wit! 
little  children.  Her  set  face  was  withou. 
expression.  j 

"  Reckon  I'll  go  on  in  an'  start  supper. 'j 

"Cynthia,  what  do  those  shots  meaif 
I've  been  hearing?" 

Three   at   a   time   they'd   been,   aiK 
from  time  to  time  repeated,  starting  i  ! 
the  distance  from  the  direction  of  tb 
brake  and  coming  nearer.  j] 

She  took  a  step  closer  and,  laying  ^ 
hand  on  the  brown  wrist,  compelled 
Cynthia  to  look  up.  | 

"We're  both  women.  Tell  me  whai 
you  know.  It  means  .  .  .   ?" 

Cynthia  raised  her  eyes  far  enough  t 
rest  on  and  search  Edith's  face.  Thi 
gaze  fell  and  she  spoke,  looking  straigh 
ahead.  Her  words  came  in  shiftini 
cadences,  now  fiercely  and  bitterly  ful 
and  clear,  now  without  inflection  in  ; 
dull  monotony.  Past  and  present  werl 
met  in  her  now,  she  was  at  once  tb 
young  and  the  old  negro. 

"It  means  they  caught  him." 

"And  then .^" 

"They're  bringin'  him  in." 

"In  where?" 

"Where  the  road  out  of  the  brak 
crosses  the  switches  an'  the  track 
They're  waitin'  for  him  there." 

"  Who's  bringing  him  in?  Who's  wait 
ing  for  him?    Waiting  for  what? " 

Edith's  gaze  was  riveted  to  Cynthia' 
face.  Her  questions  came  sharp,  lik 
cries.  She  had  a  choking,  stifling  sens 
that  Cynthia,  in  common  with  the  mil 
women  earlier  in  the  afternoon,  wa 
sparing  her,  was  withholding  from  he 
some  knowledge  which  must  rend  an 
hurt  her. 
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Sudden  passion  flared  through  Cyn- 
lia's  words.  It  was  the  young  negro 
1  her  speaking  now.  Her  head  was 
pflung  and  she  looked  at  Edith 
juarely. 

"Mr.  Thornberry  an'  his  posse  are 

ringin'  him  in.     He  ain't  nothin'  but 

boy.    He  ain't  twenty  years  old.    My 

lother  knows  his  folks.     Mrs.  Hender- 

on,    she's    been    allowin'    up    to    her 

ousin's  she  ain't  no  ways  certain 

rhat    he    came    to    her    kitchen    door 

or." 

"They're  bringing  him  in — go  on." 

"Cass  Boswell  an'  his  sand-hiller  kin- 

olks  are  waitin'  for  them  on  the  road 

he  other  side  of  the  switches.  Jim  Hester 

in'  his  crowd  are  at  the  bridge  holdin' 

he  sheriff  up  till  it's  over.    They  know 

heir    parts,    ev'y    man    of    'em.      Mr. 

riiornberry   tol'   'em   off   himse'f,   ev'y 

nan  to  his  place." 

And  still  Edith's  eyes  were  riveted 
m  Cynthia's  face.  Her  own  face  took 
3n  a  growing  remoteness,  a  whitening 
jailor. 

And  still  she  gazed.  Out  of  the  mean- 
ing that  punctuated  Cynthia's  words, 
streams  of  horror  seemed  to  pour  toward 
lier  and  envelop  her.  David,  her  hus- 
f)and !  David,  the  father  of  the  child  she 
had  reason  to  believe  in  these  last  few 
days,  she  was  to  bear. 

"  You're  wrong  about  Mr.  Thornberry, 
Cynthia.  You're  wrong,  ^Tong!  I  tell 
you  you're  wrong  V* 

She  felt  a  shuddering  and  reeling  of 
all  her  known  world. 

The  dusk  had  thickened,  and  here  and 
there  a  star  was  gleaming  through.  Edith 
climbed  into  the  car  still  standing  at  her 
gate.  She  had  pulled  a  sweater  over  her 
muslin  dress.  Her  hand  on  the  wheel, 
the  car  moved  swiftly  off. 

She  was  thinking  of  David  as  she 
urged  it  on.  Her  face  was  bloodless  and 
her  eyes  stared  ahead.  Her  mind  went 
back  to  that  first  meeting  with  him, 
back  to  the  words  of  Big  Albion  Burns, 
his  sponsor: 

"Your   South,    the   old   South,    if   it 
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believes  in  democracy  and  its  workings 
at  all,  must  believe  in  David  and  me." 

She  believed  in  David.  She  was  on 
her  way  to  him  now.  He  only  could 
shake  her  faith  in  him. 

It  was  over  when  she  got  there.  For 
all  the  mad  speed  of  her  coming,  it  was 
over  even  to  some  scattering  shots  to 
insure  the  completeness  of  the  business. 

The  moon  was  coming  up,  emerging 
over  the  horizon.  Edith,  on  reaching 
the  railroad  crossing,  had  rushed  her 
car  at  the  steep  roadbed  and  mounting 
the  track  had  paused  there  abruptly; 
ahead  of  her  the  switches,  the  road 
emerging  out  of  the  canebrake,  and  the 
massed  crowd  about  to  disperse. 

Had  secrecy  been  her  end,  perversity 
would  have  proclaimed  her.  Indifferent 
as  to  who  saw  her,  she  backed  down  the 
roadbed,  across  the  sandy  road  by  which 
she  had  come,  over  the  coarse  weeds  of 
the  open  ground,  into  the  lee  of  the 
drying  shed  of  the  mill.  The  mill  truck 
and  the  flivver  of  the  office  force  already 
stood  there. 

Sitting  with  her  hand  on  the  wheel, 
concerned  only  with  her  need  of  finding 
and  hearing  from  David,  she  let  the 
returning  crowd  pour  by. 

They  came  silently  and  swiftly,  pour- 
ing up  over  the  track  and  down  the 
descent  to  the  road  in  front  of  her, 
moving  as  by  a  common  haste,  a  common 
spur.  For  a  moment  a  silent  contin- 
uous stream,  and  then  they  would  be 
gone. 

Edith's  teeth  suddenly  chattered  and 
her  body  shook.  These  were  white  men^ 
American  born.  No  imported  foreign 
labor  as  yet  had  reached  this  portion  of 
the  state.  These  were  American-born 
white  men  who,  having  lent  themselves 
to  an  act,  were  fleeing  secretly  and 
undeclared.  These  were  American-born 
Southern  white  men  who  under  test 
were  showing  yellow.  A  night  wind  had 
sprung  up,  and  again  she  shivered. 

With  the  last  of  the  dispersing  crowd 
appearing  over  the  roadbed  came 
David.    A  moment  for  him  to  make,  the 
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descent,  and  Edith  gliding  forward 
would  intercept  and  meet  him,  would 
hear  from  his  own  lips  his  refutation  of 
any  part  in  this  unlawful  act. 

She  saw  him  come,  clean  cut  in  the 
light  of  the  mounting  moon,  intent, 
alert.  One  of  his  clerks  was  with  him. 
His  hand  came  down  on  the  boy's 
shoulder,  and  he  spoke  abruptly: 

"By  God,  we  had  it  to  do,  Jimmy, 
and  we've  done  it.  The  world  couldn't 
hold  that  black  boy  and  any  woman 
you  and  I  care  for." 

They  had  passed  now  to  the  last  one 
of  them — mill  hands,  sand-hillers,  Cass 
Boswell,  David,  the  boy  clerk — melted 
into  the  haze  of  the  shining  night.  Their 
dispersal  was  a  thing  of  moments,  not 
minutes,  a  going  as  sinister  as  it  was 
craven. 

Edith  shuddered  violently  anew.  She 
was  deadly  pale.  Then  she  sat  erect,  in 
her  countenance  that  intent  stillness 
which  speaks  absorption  and  concen- 
tration. The  next  moment  her  car  slid 
forward,  and  this  time  mounted  and 
crossed  the  track.  It  stopped  at  the  foot 
of  the  descent  on  the  other  side,  and 
she  stepped  out.  Taking  a  cinder  path 
which  led  across  the  open  ground  to 
an  unpainted  shack  that,  facing  the 
switches,  stood  apart  under  a  clump  of 
pines,  she  tapped  at  the  door,  calling  her 
name  as  she  knocked. 

"It's  Mrs.  Thornberry,  Edith  Thorn- 
berry." 

The  door  opened  on  Viney,  the  old 
laundress  who  lived  there  alone.  Edith 
spoke  to  her  beseechingly,  laying  a  hand 
on  her  arm  and  drawing  her  out  beyond 
the  doorsill.  The  skin  of  the  old  creature 
was  gray,  witness  to  her  knowledge  of 
the  business  just  over  with  beyond  the 
switches.  But  she  listened  as  Edith 
talked,  regarding  her  with  clear,  scruti- 
nizing eyes. 

"Viney,  when  I  first  came  here  you 
told  me  that  you  knew  Mr.  David  when 
he  was  a  boy,  and  you  and  he  lived  in 
the  piney  woods  near  my  old  home.    I 


didn't  ask  you  more  then.     I  ask  yoij 
now — who  was  he,  Viney  .f^" 

The  eyes  of  the  two  women  met  an(i 
held.  The  hand  of  Edith  resting  on  thi 
arm  of  Viney,  tightened. 

"One  uv  th'   Laurel  Cove  hill-bill 
crowd.    His  pappy  war  shot  daid  in  y 
gran'pa's  co'te-room,  on-account  uv  hi 
profferin'   evi-dence  aginst  th'   y'uth 
five  men  in  th'  case,  calkilatin'  tew  sa 
his   own   skin.     Yo'   gran'pa   paid  th' 
boy's  way  here  to  his  daid  mammy 
folks,  seein'  he  hadn't  nary  person  lef 
thar  ter  look  to." 

And  still  the  eyes  of  the  two  women 
held.  Then  Edith  was  conscious  thai 
her  head  drooped,  that  it  was  againsllT 
Viney  that  it  leaned,  supported;  thal|[ 
her  lips  moved,  buried  against  Viney '.^ 
shoulder;  that  she  prayed — prayed  as  she 
thought  of  David,  well  on  his  way  tc 
fortune,  but  in  soul  and  spirit  poor  whih 
still,  by  his  showing  himself  a  coward, 
craven  inbred. 

Big  Albion  Burns  was  wrong  when  he 
bracketed    himself     with    David., 
Bracketed  with  Big  Albion  were  those 
thousands  of  Southern  men  and  women 
who  speak  a  universal  language   ofj 
decency.    Bracketed  with  David  was  a,^ 
pusillanimous  multitude,  skulkers  everj 
behind  the  decent  South,  lynchers,  night- 
riders,  white-caps,  Ku  Klux. 

A  great  weariness  was  upon  her.  If,i| 
as  she  had  reason  to  believe,  she  was! 
with  child,  then  in  her  own  eyes  she  I 
was  carrying  the  child  of  a  malefactor. 

Her  head  lifted.  Her  face  was  gray 
and  bleak.  In  her  eyes  was  a  terrible 
despair. 

When  the  first  flivver  rushed  up, 
followed  by  two  others,  and  Mr.  Dela- 
hunt  the  sheriff  sprang  out  of  the  first, 
he  found  the  two  women  here,  in  their 
faces  something  immutable  and  fatelike, 
their  heads  high  and  their  eyes  stern. 
Seeing  in  him  the  authority  of  the  law, 
they  moved  aside,  and  the  hand  of  the 
white  woman  clasping  the  arm  of  the 
black  woman,  they  turned  to  go. 


The  Bible  and  Common  Sense 

i.     The  Purpose  of  the  Bible 


BY  BASIL  KING 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles,  neither  disputatious  nor  didactic,  but  setting  forth 
a  personal  effort  to  read,  understand,  and  believe  in  the  Bible  in  times  when  this  attempt  is 
not  easy.  These  articles  are  not  meant  to  set  forth  a  teaching,  much  less  to  make  converts. 
The  subject,  which  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  is  rendered  the  more  so  by  the  fact  that  so  many 
people  have  fixed  opinions  with  regard  to  it.  Many,  on  the  other  hand,  are  at  loose  ends 
or  bewildered.    It  is  to  them  chiefly  that  these  articles  are  addressed-      ^-^^'"^  - 


-Editor  s  Note. 


ET  me  say  at  once  that  in  the  series 

-i  of  articles  of  which  this  is  the  first 

ere    will    be    neither    argument    nor 

mily.    The  object  will  not  be  to  teach; 

ill  less  will  it  be  to  convince  or  to  con- 

ert.    It  will  go  no  farther  than  the  stat- 

Ig  of  the  process  by  which  one  indi- 

jidual  learned  to  pick  his  way  through 

lie  difficulties  which  attend  the  reading 

■  the  Bible,  and  to  find  a  small  portion 

its  message. 

To  those  who  can  do  this  already  these 
rticles  will  be  of  no  value.     For  those 
ho   take   their    interpretation    of   the 
ible  from  some  authority,  probably  a 
fliurch,  to  which  they  elect  to  submit 
liemselves,  there  will  also  be  nothing  of 
itcrest.     There   are  always,   however, 
eople  more  or  less  at  sea.     There  are 
hose  who  cannot  get  at  the  Bible  across 
heologies    and    dogmas.      Millions    of 
[uite  honest  souls  find  the  very  phrases 
n  which  Christians  talk  about  the  Bible 
vulgarized  and  hackneyed.     Such  read- 
ers as  these  may  be  willing  to  investigate 
L  by-path,  when  the  old  historic  high- 
vays  seem  intricate  and  bewildering,  or 
)vergrown  and  choked. 

I  should  apologize  more  profoundly 
or  the  personal  tone  of  these  records  had 
[  not  been  asked  to  write  from  the  per- 
jonal  point  of  view.  After  all,  experi- 
mce,  however  humble,  has  a  value  of  its 
)wn.  Academic  teaching  may  be  as 
3road  as  that  of  Plato,  as  deep  as  that 
^f  Paul,  and  yet  the  soul's  empirical  ad- 


venture will  always  have  its  significance. 
Even  if  it  makes  mistakes,  and  takes  an 
occasional  wrong  turn,  at  least  ft  does  so 
on  its  independent  quest.  When  it 
comes  to  the  effort  to  see  through  con- 
ditions admittedly  obscure,  almost  any 
man's  story  is  worth  telling. 

But  while  these  articles  will  be  neither 
dogmatic  nor  theological,  they  will  be 
indebted  to  dogmatic  theology  for  much 
that  they  contain.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
dogmatic  theology  has  entered  into  our 
ways  of  thinking  far  more  deeply  than 
we  commonly  suppose.  It  could  hardly 
be  otherwise  among  a  people  whose  an- 
cestors were  steeped  in  it.  It  infuses  our 
thought  and  our  language.  It  is  behind 
our  society,  our  literature,  our  govern- 
ments, our  laws.  We  cannot  get  away 
from  it.  That  without  some  of  its  points 
of  view  we  should  try  to  understand  the 
Bible  is  impossible. 

It  is  equally  impossible  to  approach 
the  subject  without  some  guidance  from 
the  churches.  While  I  am  not  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  churches  produced 
the  Bible — the  assertion  is  often  made — 
yet  to  a  considerable  extent  they  have 
been  its  custodians,  especially  during 
those  centuries  when  they  stood  for  the 
only  civilizing  force.  As  I  understand 
the  Bible,  it  belongs  not  to  the  churches 
but  to  the  world;  it  is  not  a  handbook 
of  religious  instruction,  but  a  chronicle 
of  development. 

Nevertheless,  for  the  western  nations, 
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at  any  rate,  the  churches  have  put  their 
stamp  on  it.  The  stamp  may  vary  as 
the  sects  vary;  but  it  is  not  easy  for  the 
American  reader  to  see  the  Bible  with  no 
sectarian  stamp  on  it  at  all.  He  reads 
it  as  a  Presbyterian,  or  a  Methodist,  or 
a  Roman  Catholic,  or  a  Baptist,  or  an 
Anglican  Bible,  as  his  mind  happens  to 
be  biased.  My  own  effort  is  to  read  it 
through  my  personal  lens,  with  as  much 
detachment,  independence,  and  intelli- 
gence as  I  can  bring  to  it.  At  the  same 
time,  in  whatever  I  have  to  say,  the 
teachings  of  the  Anglican,  Roman,  and 
Evangelical  bodies,  together  with  the 
writings  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  will  count  for 
much;  though  there  is  something  that 
counts  for  more. 

That  is  my  own  judgment.  If  to  the 
reader  this  should  seem  presumptuous,  I 
must  remind  him  that  one's  own  judg- 
ment is  the  ultimate  test  of  all  one's 
opinions,  the  ultimate  standard  of  all 
one's  acts.  One  may  decide  to  renounce 
one's  ow^n  judgment,  as  to  some  extent 
a  monk  or  a  soldier  always  does,  but 
even  that  is  a  case  for  one's  own  judg- 
ment. No  matter  how  unquestioningly 
we  obey,  it  is  of  our  own  judgment  that 
we  do  obey.  It  is  of  our  own  judgment 
that  we  become  lawyers,  doctors,  poli- 
ticians, clerg^^men,  atheists,  agnostics, 
Protestants,  or  Catholics. 

Moreover,  the  individual  who  seeks  a 
power  w^iich  will  interpret  the  Bible  for 
his  use  is  always  obliged  to  say,  "It  gets 
its  authority  from  me."  That  is  to  say, 
no  church  can  have  more  authority  than 
the  individual  ascribes  to  it.  The  indi- 
vidual must  judge  the  church  before  the 
church  can  judge  the  individual.  Ab- 
stractly, a  particular  church  may  be  a 
wholly  divine  institution;  but  till  the  in- 
dividual has  indorsed  that  divinity  there 
is  no  divinity  for  him.  No  church  can 
teach  the  individual  till  the  individual 
himself  has  set  it  up  as  a  teaching  insti- 
tution. This  is  true  even  if  he  is  born 
into  a  church  which  he  never  questions, 
and  from  which  he  never  swerves.  His 
acceptance  of  its  methods,  however 
tacit,  rests  with  his  own  judgment. 


Furthermore,  the  individual  cannot 
elude  the  fact  that  the  world  is  full  of 
authorities,  each  of  w^hich  explains  the 
Bible  differently  from  every  other,  and 
is  therefore  always  in  a  minority.  As 
far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  "Catholic" 
standard  in  the  sense  commonly  given 
to  the  word  Catholic,  of '"what  has  been 
taught  everywhere,  by  everyone,  and  at 
all  times."  There  has  never  been  any 
such  teaching.  Even  among  the  apos- 
tles there  were  differences  of  opinion;  in 
the  earliest  Christian  churches  there 
were  varieties  of  procedure.  Whether  he 
will  or  no,  the  individual  is  driven  to 
choose  between  many  conflicting  wit-j 
nesses,  selecting  one,  or  rejecting  all,  or 
co-ordinating  several.  From  the  exer- 
cise of  his  private  judgment  there  is  no 
escape.  Even  when,  as  is  perhaps  most 
frequently  the  case,  he  merely  flounders 
in  ignorance  and  helplessness,  he  floun- 
ders of  his  own  free  will.  The  mother 
who  cries,  "I  am  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to 
teach  my  children  about  the  Bible,"  is 
at  that  loss  because  she  chooses  so  to  be. 
It  is  a  matter  of  the  judgment. 

For  these  and  similar  reasons,  I  have 
been  obliged,  like  many  others  at  the 
present  day,  to  form  my  own  opinions 
as  to  what  the  Bible  means.  This  I  have 
tried  to  do  through  what  I  may  call  a 
process  of  distillation.  Accepting  grate- 
fully the  varying  testimonies  of  the  his- 1 
toric  churches,  I  have  done  my  best  to 
fuse  them,  as  far  as  they  would  blend. 
I  have  attempted  this  for  my  personal 
guidance  only,  keeping  close  to  the  dic- 
tates of  what  to  me  seems  common 
sense. 

When  I  proposed  the  title  "The  Bible 
and  Common  Sense"  as  a  caption  for 
these  articles,  the  editor  of  Harper's 
Magazine  objected  that  he  was  afraid  of 
it.  "I  should  not  like  orthodox  Chris- 
tians to  think  that  w^e  were  attacking 
their  beliefs."  The  fear  lest  orthodox 
Christians  should  feel  tliat  between  com- 
mon sense  and  their  view^s  of  the  Scrip- 
tures there  is  some  discrepancy,  may 
seem  a  curious  one  but  it  can  be  justi- 
fied.    To  no  small  degree  wc  ha\e  re- 
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]Oved  the   Bible   beyond   the  pale   of 

( mmon    sense.      We    have    placed    it 

lere  it  can  be  read  only  in  a  specialized 

line   of   mind.     From   this   frame   of 

ind  our  everyday  powers  of  reasoning 

list  be  excluded  to  begin  with. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  this  springs 

om  unauthorized  teachers  rather  than 

om  any  official  utterance  of  churches. 

he  American  Christian's  conception  of 

le  Bible  hardly  ever  goes  outside  the 

adition  of  the  nursery.     There  he  is 

)ld  the  stories  of  Adam  and  Eve,  of 

icob  and  Esau,  of  David  and  Goliath, 

ith  the  more  idyllic  incidents  of  the 

[ew  Testament.    Except  for  those  who, 

>r  professional  reasons  perhaps,  mean 

3  make  a  deeper  study  of  the  Scrip- 

Lires,  Christian  education  in  the  United 

tates  is  confined,  as  a  rule,  within  this 

ange.     Some  perfunctory  reading  may 

•e  added,  some  learning  of  disjointed 

»assages  by  rote,  a  little  desultory  ex- 

ihuiation  from  a  Sunday-school  teacher 

>f  immature  qualifications,  if  any  at  all, 

nd  the  average  Christian's  biblical  in- 

t ruction  is  complete.     For  all  the  rest 

>f  his  life  he  is  considered  sufficiently  in- 

roduced  to  the  volume  which  coKains 

he  secret  of  eternal  life. 

It  is  not  strange  that  as  he  grows 
)lder  he  should  come  to  one  of  two  con- 
:^lusions — either  that  the  Bible  is  pre- 
posterous, or  that  it  must  be  judged  by 
some  process  foreign  to  the  human  mind 
in  any  other  of  its  functions.  He  may 
even  halt  between  these  opinions.  Not 
venturing  to  reject  it  wholly,  he  may 
live  and  die  as  the  victim  of  an  infantile 
tradition,  never  handed  on  by  any 
church,  or  taught  by  competent  au- 
thority. 

The  trail  of  the  nursery  and  the  Sun- 
day school  may  be  said  to  lie  over  all 
English-speaking  Christendom.  The 
Bible  as  learned  "at  mother's  knee," 
rarely  rising  above  the  level  of  Jack  the 
Giant-killer,  is  probably  the  source  of 
most  of  the  spiritual  bewilderments  of 
later  life.  The  so-called  "  Bible  Stories  " 
invariably  raise  in  a  child's  mind,  quick 
and  logical  as  it  generally  is,  questions 


which  none  but  a  gifted  mother — a 
great  rarity — is  competent  to  answer. 
Of  the  answers  usually  given  there  is 
seldom  a  child  who  does  not  see  through 
the  insincerity  and  insufficiency.  I  am 
willing  to  hazard  the  guess  that  in  nine 
out  of  every  ten  cases  of  those  who  in 
after  life  become  agnostics  or  indifferent- 
ists,  the  seed  of  skepticism  was  sown  by 
nurses,  mothers,  and  Sunday-school 
teachers  who  tried  to  impart  what  they 
never  understood.  x\fter  not  a  little  ex- 
perience, I  venture  to  think  that  the 
Bible  is  not  a  book  for  children  but  for 
men  and  women.  I  will  even  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  it  should  be  opened  by 
men  and  women  only  after  some  prepa- 
ration as  to  its  main  purpose. 

That  purpose  must  be  to  help  us  to 
know  God. 

I  suppose  that  with  regard  to  this 
statement  there  can  be  among  Chris- 
tians no  difference  of  opinion.  "This  is 
life  eternal  that  they  might  know  Thee 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  Thou  hast  sent."  The  Bible  has 
subsidiary  purposes,  but  this  must  be 
the  one  of  most  importance. 

To  me  personally,  it  was  a  flash  of 
illumination  when  I  learned  that  this 
purpose  is  carried  out  by  showing  us  the 
failures  as  well  as  the  successes  through 
which  our  predecessors  came  to  know 
Him  in  the  long  procession  of  the  ages. 
They  did  this  through  reasoning,  through 
inference,  through  speculation,  through 
daring  hope,  through  practical  experi- 
ment. They  were  oftener  right  than 
wrong,  and  yet  they  were  often  wrong. 
There  were  ages  in  which,  with  much 
that  was  right,  error  was  persistent. 
Where  they  were  right  we  have  no  diffi- 
culty; we  should  also  have  no  difficulty 
where  they  made  mistakes  had  not  our 
nurses  and  Sunday-school  teachers  ham- 
mered into  our  childish  minds  the  theory 
that  they  never  erred. 

In  other  words,  according  to  our  early 
instructors,  who  had  the  opportunity  to 
bend  the  twig,  the  characters  in  the 
Bible  were  always  right  because  they 
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were  in  the  Bible.  A  commendation  for 
some  of  their  quaUties  was  held  up  as  a 
blanket  commendation  for  all  of  them. 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  who  were 
just  emerging  out  of  concepts  of  God 
primitive  and  grotesque,  were  put  on  the 
same  plane  as  Peter,  James,  and  John, 
to  whom  the  Being  of  Highest  Illumina- 
tion had  rev^ealed  the  Universal  Father. 
The  thousands  of  years  which  separated 
the  one  group  of  three  from  the  other 
group  of  three,  with  the  changes  wrought 
by  progress,  culture,  habits  of  speech, 
and  enlargement  of  experience  were  not 
taken  into  account.  All  was  crowded  to- 
gether in  the  foreground,  like  the  figures 
in  a  Flemish  tapestry. 

To  throw  off  this  inhibition  of  the 
judgment,  to  obtain  historical  per- 
spective, to  see  the  Bible  as  the  story  of 
man's  mistakes  as  to  God  as  well  as  of 
his  discoveries,  gave  it  for  me  as  an  in- 
dividual a  new  and  common-sense  sig- 
nificance. If  minor  difficulties  were  not 
solved  thereby,  all  the  major  ones  were. 
What  had  hitherto  been  a  puzzling  book 
to  read  became  at  once  simple  and 
comprehensible. 

One  began  at  the  beginning,  with  the 
primitive,  prehistoric  God,  who  must 
have  been  the  earliest  in  the  human  con- 
sciousness. In  the  first  eleven  chapters 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis  we  have  collected 
and  preserved  for  us  all  that  is  wisest 
and  most  trustworthy  in  prehistoric 
memory.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
a  prehistoric  world  was  of  necessity  a 
world  with  no  chronicle  of  past  events, 
and  with  no  formulation  of  such  knowl- 
edge as  primitive  men  had  acquired.  On 
the  contrary,  everything  leads  us  to  pre- 
sume that  the  record  of  tradition  was 
kept  faithfully.  The  fact  that  there  was 
no  written  language  made  exactitude  of 
verbal  transmission  all  the  more  im- 
perative. 

Nothing  in  literature  equals  the  im- 
pressiveness  with  which  this  mass  of 
primeval  recollections  comes  out  of  the 
darkness  before  letters  were  invented. 
It  takes  the  form  of  myth,  legend,  bal- 
lad, tables  of  descent,  whatever  best  pre- 
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served  a  particular  phase  of  their  under 
standing  of  truth,  or  told  of  some  actual 
event.  Before  it  reached  the  pages  oi 
Genesis  the  material  was  sifted  and 
sifted  again,  till  the  element  of  vul- 
garity, obscenity,  and  absurdity — whicL 
still  clings  to  cognate  versions  of  this 
ancient  knowledge — was  strained  out 

This  prehistoric  narrative  transmitted 
down  to  history  deals  with  the  manner 
in  which  our  planet  was  prepared  for 
human  habitation,  and  the  stages  by 
which  the  formative  epochs  followed  on 
one  another.  How  this  information  was 
obtained  we  have  no  means  of  knowing, 
but  to  the  modern  mind,  enlightened  by 
the  discoveries  of  the  last  hundred  years, 
its  approach  to  exactness  is  amazing, 
Granting  to  the  word  "day"  the  sense 
which  it  bears  in  actual  usage,  of  a  long 
period  of  time — as  in  the  present  day,  a 
past  day,  your  day,  or  mine — this  ac- 
count of  the  expansion  of  nature  is 
approximately  that  of  the  most  modern 
sciences. 

Chaos — darkness — waters!  The  rela- 
tion of  the  earth  to  the  solar  system! 
The  drying  of  the  waters,  the  appearing 
of  the  land !  Vegetation !  The  dawn  of 
life  in  the  seas!  The  megatheria — the 
"great  whales!"  Flying  things!  Land 
animals — cattle,  reptiles,  beasts!  Man 
with  mind  and  dominion! 

From  this  point  we  go  on  with  man's 
development.    The  Bible  does  not  begin 
with  prehistoric  man's  earliest  gropings 
after  God;  it  takes  him  at  a  stage  com- 
paratively far  on  in  his  advance.     It  is 
at  the  point  where  he  has  already  begun  \ 
to  develop  a  moral  sense.    He  perceives 
a  distinction  between  Good  and  Evil.! 
He  knows  that  Evil  is  forbidden,  andii 
that  Good  is  somehow  connected  with 
God.     Evil  is  attractive — but  abortive; 
Good  is  diflScult — but  practical.     Goodj 
implies  life;    Evil  implies  death.     Ele- 
mental man  has  already  perceived  it  as 
the  goal  of  his  mortal  life  to  overcome 
Evil  with  Good. 

The  struggle  brings  into  his  conscious- 
ness two  warring  factors — the  material 
in  Cain,  the  spiritual  in  Abel.     In  the 
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f  it  impulse  of  this  enmity  the  material 
^  vs  the  spiritual,  and  seems  to  stamp 
i  out.     But  it  revives  in  Seth,  where- 
V'on  we  have  the  significant  intimation 
tat  man  had  begun   to  perceive  the 
i)d  he  had  hitherto  descried  as  Power 
;  being  also  Help.     "Then  began  men 
\  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Hence- 
jrth   the   fight   between   spiritual   and 
aterial  never  flags,  though  for  ages  the 
ctory  seems  to  lie  on  the  side  of  the 
aterial,  as,  in  fact,  it  still  does  to-day. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  line  of 
am  we  find  all  the  material  progress. 
he  descendants  of  Cain — the  children 
'  the  material  ideal — build  cities,  learn 
)  keep  cattle,  engage  in  agriculture,  dis- 
)\'cr  the  arts,  and  bring  man  out  of  the 
one  age  into  that  which  knew  the  use 
f  metals.     They  also  ])ush  sin  to  de- 
auchery,  till  "the  wickedness  of  man 
as  great,"  and  "every  imagination  of 
le  thoughts  of  liis  heart  was  only  evil 
Diitinually."      The    spiritual    instinct, 
a\ing  been  nearly  lost,  was  regained 
Illy  through  the  pressure  of  calamity. 
A  flood  came,  traces  of  it  remaining 
I  the  legendary  history  of  many  peo- 
»les.    The  human  race  having  a  chance 
o  begin  again,  began,  as  it  generally 
loes,  on  the  old  material  basis.    This  is 
'ymbolized  in  a  tower  whose  top  would 
each  unto  heaven,  and  defy  God.    God 
vas  disturbed,  if  not  exactly  afraid.    To 
protect  himself  against  the  united  action 
>f  men,  he  introduced  the  principle  of 
lationality.     Men  broke  up,  first  into 
families,    then    into    clans,    then    into 
tribes,  then  into  nations.     They  devel- 
oped differences  of  speech.     From  this 
time  onward  they  were  permanently  dis- 
united.   Never  again  would  they  be  able 
to  achieve  anything  through  racial  pride 
or  a  show  of  force.    The  Help  which  was 
dimly  recognized  when  men  began  to 
call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  must  be 
fully  understood  as  the  Universal  Father 
before  any  ground  of  future  reunion  can 
be  reached. 

Ages  passed,  leaving  no  trace  beyond 
a  few  monumental  names — Shem,  Ar- 
phaxed,  Salah,  Eber,  Peleg,  Reu.     Of 


them  only  that  of  Eber  is  still  a  living 
word,  finding  an  echo  on  the  tongue  of 
everyone  who  chances  to  speak  of  a 
Hebrew.  By  faint  degrees,  by  footsteps 
lost  in  the  ocean  bed  of  Time,  the  pre- 
historic comes  up  out  of  the  abyss,  and 
melts  into  the  dawn  of  history. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  be- 
tween historic  and  prehistoric  there  is  a 
hard  and  fast  line  where  one  ends  and 
the  other  begins.  They  fade  into  each 
other,  like  night  into  day.  When  the  com- 
piler of  the  Book  of  Genesis  wrote  the 
words,  "And  the  Lord  said  unto  Abram, 
Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from 
thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's 
house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  shew  thee, 
and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation 
...  and  in  thee  shall  all  the  families  of 
the  earth  be  blessed,"  he  probably 
passed  out  of  the  last  and  farthest  range 
of  purely  traditional  knowledge  into  the 
first  faint  twilight  of  what  we  have  since 
come  to  know  as  recorded  history.  A 
very  faint  twilight  as  3^et,  it  will  broaden 
and  brighten  till  it  becomes  noon.  From 
this  point  onward  the  God  who  to  the 
sons  of  Eber  had  been  a  dark  and 
somewhat  erratic  mystery  becomes  the 
guiding,  and  sometimes  the  avenging 
principle  in  their  affairs. 

The  rest  of  the  Bible,  both  Old  Testa- 
ment and  New,  develops  the  under- 
standing of  this  principle.  Men,  in  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  sought  God,  "if  per- 
haps they  might  grope  for  him  and  find 
him."  The  Bible  is  the  history  of  that 
groping.  Beginning  with  the  prehistoric 
God  of  the  earlier  pages  of  Genesis,  we 
are  led  up  and  up,  and  on  and  on,  now 
through  stages  of  progress,  now  through 
pauses  and  lapses,  now  through  migra- 
tions, now  through  wars,  now  through 
sin,  and  now  through  spasms  of  repent- 
ance and  return,  but  always  through  all 
the  passions  that  can  tear  the  human 
heart,  as  well  as  through  all  that  heart's 
best  aspirations  and  affections — we  are 
led  up  and  on  till  we  perceive  the 
Universal  Father  in  the  Vision  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

We  can  never,  it  seems  to  me,  read  the 
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Bible  with  real  understanding  till  we  see 
every  character,  every  incident,  and  all 
trends  of  thought  as  w^orking  toward 
that  ultimate  Ideal.  The  connection 
may  not  always  be  easy  to  discern,  but 
a  little  investigation  will  show  that  it  is 
there.  Of  any  page  in  the  Scriptures  the 
test  is  the  end  to  which  it  finally  con- 
tributes— the  knowledge  of  God  as  the 
Father  of  the  Universe,  with  man  as  His 
chief  expression.  Whether  we  are  in  the 
historic  or  the  prehistoric,  whether  we 
wallow  in  blood  or  exult  in  prophecy, 
whether  we  are  as  far  from  this  Ideal  as 
it  is  possible  to  stray,  or  are  hard  upon 
it  as  in  certain  of  the  psalms  we  often 
are,  the  Father  is  the  end  of  our  long 
spiritual  search. 

Nothing  in  the  story  of  mankind  is 
more  interesting  than  the  stages  by 
which  the  Ideal  of  the  Father  became 
possible  to  the  human  race.  Glimpses  of 
God  have  been  seen  wherever  man  has 
lived.  The  Egyptians  have  had  theirs, 
the  Greeks  theirs,  the  Romans  theirs,  the 
Hindoos  theirs,  the  Chinese  theirs,  the 
Moslems  theirs.  They  have  been  truer 
or  more  distorted  according  to  the  in- 
stinct of  the  race.  But  it  is  always  a 
groping  after  God,  with  some  measure 
of  ability  in  finding  Him.  What  gives 
to  the  Hebrew  effort  its  supreme  im- 
portance is  its  supreme  success. 

Not,  it  must  be  repeated,  that  the  suc- 
cess came  all  at  once,  or  that  it  came 
easily.  It  came  through  many  errors, 
held  through  many  centuries.  Of  these 
errors  there  is  one  on  the  very  surface 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  sometimes 
makes  it  hard  for  the  modern  man  to 
read  that  book  with  sympathy  or 
approval. 

It  is  the  habit  of  mind,  and  the  turn 
of  phrase,  which  ascribes  to  God  all  the 
passing  impulses  of  a  young  and  semi- 
civilized  nation  in  the  process  of  expan- 
sion. What  their  passions  or  ambitions 
urged  them  to  do  they  believed  that 
their  God  commanded  them  to  do.  He 
was  their  inspiration  and  their  referee. 
Standing  for  all  their  highest  aspiration 


at  any  given  time.  He  stood  for  that  but 
for  no  more. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  as  far 
as  the  Bible  sums  up  the  effort  to  know 
God,  it  is  not  till  the  call  of  Abraham 
that  the  yearning  to  seek  and  find  Him 
centers  in  the  line  of  Eber.  Up  to  that 
time  it  is  general  to  th^  human  race. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  national 
principle,  and  the  cleavage  of  mankind 
along  the  lines  of  national  endowment, 
the  race  of  Eber  specialized  in  its  racial 
gift.  This  w^as  the  spiritual  tempera- 
ment. Where  the  other  peoples,  even 
those  of  the  line  of  Seth,  the  spiritual 
order,  went  over  to  the  principles  of 
Cain,  they,  the  Hebrews,  were  faithful 
to  their  mission. 

At  the  same  time  their  very  faithful- 
ness held  a  snare  for  them.  The  fact 
that  they  possessed  a  faculty  for  feeling 
after  God  led  them  first  into  the  mistake 
that  they,  more  than  any  other  people, 
were  God's  favorites.  From  this  it  was 
an  easy  step  to  see  in  their  Jehovah  a 
God  who  was  specially  their  own,  the 
God  of  no  one  but  themselves.  This 
God  backed  them  in  their  quarrels,  sup- 
ported them  in  plans  of  conquest,  and 
drove  them  on  to  the  ferocities  which 
all  peoples  of  low  development  rejoice  in. 

One  well-known  illustration,  by  no 
means  the  most  ruthless  that  could  be 
found,  will  suffice  as  an  example  of  what 
I  mean. 

And  the  children  of  Israel  again  did  evil  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  and  the  Lord  sold 
them  into  the  hand  of  Jabin  king  of  Canaan 
.  .  .  the  captain  of  whose  host  was  Sisera 
.  .  .  and  twenty  years  he  mightily  oppressed 
the  children  of  Israel.  And  Deborah,  a 
prophetess  .  .  .  she  judged  Israel  at  that 
time.  .  .  . 

And  she  sent  and  called  Barak  .  .  .  and 
said  unto  him.  Hath  not  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  commanded,  saying,  Go,  and  draw 
toward  mount  Tabor  .  .  .  and  I  will  draw 
unto  thee,  to  the  river  Kishon,  Sisera,  the 
captain  of  Jabin's  army  .  .  .  and  I  will  de- 
liver him  into  thine  hand. 

And  the  Lord  discomfited  Sisera,  and  all 
his  chariots,  and  all  his  host,  with  the  edge 
of   the   sword   before   Barak.  .  .  .  Howbeit 
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;ra  fled  away  on  his  feet  to  the  tent  of 
j1  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite:   for  there 
|as  peace  between  Jab  in  .  .  .  and  the  house 
Heber  the  Kenite. 

And  Jael  went  out  to  meet  Sisera,  and  said 
ito  him,  Turn  in,  my  lord,  turn  in  to  me; 
bar  not.  And  when  he  had  turned  in  unto 
;r  into  the  tent,  she  covered  him  with  a 
mtle.  And  he  said  unto  her.  Give  me,  I 
|ray  thee,  a  little  water  to  drink;  for  I  am 
lirsty.  And  she  opened  a  bottle  of  milk, 
id  gave  him  drink,  and  covered  him.  .  .  . 
Then  Jael,  Heber's  wife,  took  a  nail  of  the 
it,  and  took  an  hammer  in  her  hand,  and 
mt  softly  unto  him,  and  smote  the  nail  into 
lis  temples,  and  fastened  it  into  the  ground: 
or  he  was  fast  asleep  and  weary:  so  he  died. 

For  this  brutal  act,  a  transgression  of 
ill  the  laws  of  sanctuary  and  hospitality, 
ive  find  Jael  receiving  the  benedictions 
3f  Deborah  in  one  of  the  most  ecstatic 
songs  of  triumph  ever  penned. 

Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael  the  wife 
of  Heber  the  Kenite  be;  blessed  shall  she  be 
above  women  in  the  tent.  He  asked  water, 
and  she  gave  him  milk;  she  brought  forth 
butter  in  a  lordly  dish.  She  put  her  hand  to 
the  nail,  and  her  right  hand  to  the  work- 
men's hammer;  and  with  the  hammer  she 
smote  Sisera,  she  smote  off  his  head,  when 
she  had  pierced  and  stricken  through  his 
temples.  At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he 
lay  down:  at  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell: 
where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down  dead. 

'  Millions  of  simple  readers,  taught 
from  childhood  to  see  in  such  episodes 
as  this  the  same  standard  of  right  action 
as  they  would  get,  for  example,  from  St. 
John,  have  been  disconcerted  and  per- 
plexed. But  to  find  the  true  significance 
of  these  records  we  must  see  them  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  people  only  emerg- 
ing out  of  barbarism.  Treachery,  cru- 
elty, atrocity  being  the  easiest  means  to 
the  ends  they  had  before  them,  they  had 
no  more  scruples  in  their  use  of  them 
than  any  other  nation  of  their  time.  The 
Jehovah  who  was  but  one  of  themselves 
raised  to  the  status  of  Godhead  would 
as  a  matter  of  course  approve  of  any- 
thing that  would  bring  about  their  vic- 
tory; He  w^ould  fight  with  the  weapons 
they  wielded  themselves.    Their  enemies 


were  His  enemies;  their  cause,  their 
battle,  and  their  triumph  were  all  alike 
His.  The  semi-savage  God  of  a  semi- 
savage  race,  He  neither  shrank  from 
butchery  nor  felt  pity  when  the  victims 
fell.  Any  other  sort  of  God,  for  that 
sort  of  people,  in  that  stage  of  their  de- 
velopment, would  have  been  impossible. 

For  it  is  probable  that  our  perception 
of  God  rarely  includes  more  than  the 
sum  total  of  our  highest  aspirations  at 
any  given  stage  of  our  advance.  This 
is  perhaps  all  of  God  that  as  nations,  as 
churches,  or  as  individuals  we  can  ever 
see.  It  is  like  our  perception  of  the 
heavens,  in  which  we  behold  only  the 
stars  which,  from  a  certain  spot  on  the 
planet,  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year, 
on  a  certain  night  in  the  season,  at  a 
certain  hour  of  the  night,  are  visible. 
Creeds  may  define  God,  and  catechisms 
explain  Him,  but  the  conception  of  Him 
must  be  a  matter  of  epoch,  race,  and  in- 
dividual personality.  It  is  possible  that 
no  two  persons  have  the  same  concep- 
tion of  God,  or  see  in  Him  the  same  re- 
sources. The  church  to  which  they  both 
adhere  may  be  most  exact  in  all  its  defi- 
nitions, and  yet  each  will  probably  un- 
derstand something  different.  It  is  not 
definition  that  helps  us  to  know  God;  it 
is  need  and  yearning. 

To  me  it  seems  to  stand  to  reason  that 
the  Ideal  of  God  must  change  with 
change  in  time,  progress,  and  mental 
condition.  This  does  not  mean  that 
God  changes,  but  only  that  our  concep- 
tion of  Him  must.  It  is  not  possible  for 
us  to-day  to  have  of  Him  the  same  Ideal 
as  that  of  the  first  Christian  century,  or 
of  the  last  Christian  century,  or  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  or  of  the  prehistoric  ages. 
We  can  have  only  our  own. 

This  then  must  be  pleaded  on  behalf 
of  a  semi-savage  people  who  had  semi- 
savage  views  of  God:  They  could  ha\'e 
had  no  other.  Our  own  conception  of 
Him  extends  no  farther  than  our  spir- 
itual powers  carry  us,  and  that  our  spir- 
itual powers  do  not  carry  us  very  far  is 
evident  in  all  our  churches,  in  all  our 
civilization.    The  value  of  the  instance  I 
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have  quoted,  as  well  as  of  all  similar  in- 
stances scattered  throughout  the  Bible, 
is  that  it  shows  us  just  how  far,  at  a  cer- 
tain period,  men  had  progressed  toward 
the  Vision  of  the  Universal  Father.  It 
is  not  far,  and  yet  it  is  on  the  way. 
Each  century,  each  generation,  carried 
the  advance  a  little  farther,  till  before 
the  Old  Testament  closes  there  were 
those  like  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  and 
others  among  the  prophets  and  psalm- 
ists who  almost  touched  the  Ideal  of 
Jesus  Christ.  But  it  was  all  relative — 
relative  to  age,  and  culture,  and  spir- 
itual development.  It  is  this  relativity 
which  gives  its  meaning  to  the  earlier 
Scriptures.  Truthfully,  faithfully,  these 
writings  picture  man's  upward  climb, 
till  he  reaches  the  Celestial  Vision. 

To  my  mind  the  beauty  of  this  Vision 
is  that  it  appeals  to  all  the  demands  of 
our  common  sense.  God  as  the  Univer- 
sal Father  is  a  God  with  whom  every 
human  being  can  be  satisfied.  He  meets 
all  needs;  He  appeases  all  longings.  In 
proportion  as  this  God  is  our  God,  dis- 
cords will  melt  into  harmony,  wars  will 
cease,  nations  will  be  seen  as  co- 
operative rather  than  as  competitive, 
differences  between  churches  will  grow 
futile,  while  the  individual  will  come  to 
demonstrate  that  Love  so  much  talked 
of  and  so  little  shown  by  evidence. 

That  Christians  have  much  to  do  be- 
fore they  can  reach  this  Ideal  must  be 
obvious  to  anyone.  That  is  to  say,  we 
are  still  in  a  state  of  only  partial  devel- 
opment. In  comparison  with  those  who 
were  seeking  God  two  and  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  we  have  made  not  a 
little  progress.  In  comparison  with 
those  who  will  still  be  seeking  Him  two 
and  three  thousand  years  hence,  we  are 
far  behind.  What  remains  true,  abso- 
lute, and  unchangeable  is  that  Vision 
of  Jesus  Christ  which,  for  all  the  rest  of 
time,  is  set  before  us  as  the  end  to  which 
we  struggle  on. 

With  this  end  in  view,  I  think  it  must 
be  clear  to  us  that  no  one  is  asked  to 
read  the  Bible,  or  take  the  trouble  to 


understand  it,  without  the  prospect  of 
practical  return.     The  point  is  one  orl  f, 
which  to  lay  stress.    Too  often,  it  seeiiiM 
to  me,  this  reading  is  urged  on  us  as  an 
academic  duty,  with  no  manifest  objec- 
tive.    The  precise  good  we  are  to  get 
from  it  is  not  explained.    The  reader  has 
a  suspicion  that  he  may^  be  wasting  his 
time.    Why  should  he  read,  he  asks  him- 
self, when  he  does  not  know  for  what 
purpose  he  is  reading.^    Why  should  he 
take  the  pains  to  understand  an  ancient 
literature,  not  always  sympathetic  even 
where  it  is  intelligible,  when  for  all  he  1 
can  see,  he  gets  along  just  as  well  with- 
out it? 

To  this  the  answer  can  be  given  quite  j 
concisely. 

The  God  of  the  Bible  is  pre-eminently 
a  God  for  man's  use  here  on  earth.  If 
there  is  one  thing  vividly  discerned,  even 
in  the  dimness  of  the  prehistoric,  it  is 
this.  According  to  the  Scriptures,  He  is 
our  paramount  daily  asset.  He  is  the 
one  factor  on  which  we  can  count  that 
never  fails,  once  we  have  learned  how 
to  count  on  Him.  He  assumes  our  cares; 
He  stills  our  anxieties;  He  furthers  our 
plans;  He  prospers  our  work;  He  heals 
our  sickness;  He  gives  us  in  abundance 
everything  we  need. 

This  is  not  figurative;  it  is  literal.  If 
it  seems  contradicted  by  common  ex- 
perience, it  is  because  in  common  ex- 
perience people  have  not  learned  how  to 
utilize  His  generosity.  To  do  this  there 
is  a  right  way  and  a  wTong;  and  out  of 
every  thousand  Christians  it  is  possible 
that  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  will 
take  the  wrong.  "The  secret  of  the 
Lord  is  among  them  that  fear  Him,  and 
He  will  show  them  His  Covenant." 
They  who  discover  that  secret,  and 
learn  to  understand  that  Covenant,  will 
find  it  as  I  have  said.  The  Universal 
Father  is  not  only  a  help  to  those  w^ho 
trust  in  Him;  He  is  behind  their  efforts, 
and  takes  on  Himself  their  responsibili- 
ties. He  is  an  Almighty  Resource,  an 
Infinite  Peace  of  Mind. 

In  the  sense  in  which  each  age  has  its 
own  conception  of  God,  this  seems  to  me 
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le  special  acquisition  of  The  twentieth 

entury.     It  is  not  that  other  centuries 

Lcked  it,  but  only  that  in  our  own  day 

seems  to  be  more  general.     If  the 

lible  helps  us  to  know  God,  and  if  the 

rod  whom  it  helps  us  to  know  is  the 

Iniversal  Father — this,  we  reason,  must 

e  what  He  means  to  us.     If  I  may 

gain  refer  to  the  great  authorities — the 

mglican,     Roman,     Evangelical,     and 

'hristian    Science    churches      I     have 

poken  of  already — ^this  is  what  their 

ombined  teaching  leads  me  to:   a  God 

s^ho  cares  for  me  now,  who  forgives  me 

WW,  who  rewards  me  now,  who  admits 

ne  to  His  heaven  now,  not  putting  me 

)ff  with  promises  to  be  kept  after  I  am 

lead. 

It  is  this  putting  off  with  promises 
vhich  has  made  the  world  of  the  past 
'ew  generations  impatient  of  religion.  It 
s  not,  however,  the  religion  of  the  Bible. 
jPromises  to  be  kept  after  we  are  dead 
}3nd  no  place  in  its  pages.  It  is  remark- 
:able  how  little  is  said  in  either  Testa- 
jment  as  to  what  will  be  done  for  us 
lafter  we  are  dead.  Most  of  the  promises 
.are  for  good  things  here — health,  pros- 
[perity,  happiness.  The  future  will  take 
care  of  itself  if  we  take  care  of  the 
I  present.  We  take  care  of  the  present  by 
co-operation  with  the  Father,  who  is 
always,  we  are  given  to  believe,  ready 
to  co-operate  with  us. 

The  teaching  that  we  suffer  in  this 
world  in  order  to  find  compensation  in 
the  next  belongs,  I  think,  to  that  decline 
of  Christianity  which  began  when  it  be- 
came the  recognized  religion  of  the 
Roman  state.  Assent  having  taken  the 
place  of  demonstration,  the  nominal 
Christian  sank  once  more  into  being  the 


victim  of  Fate,  as  man  had  been  under 
paganism.  Unable  to  throw  off  poverty, 
sickness,  and  debased  conditions  of  liv- 
ing, the  Christian  accepted  the  doctrine 
of  those  who  told  him  that  another  life 
would  give  him  what  God  refused  him 
in  this.  It  was  his  only  consolation. 
The  more  he  clutched  at  this  single  hope 
the  more  his  teachers  urged  it  home,  till 
we  came  to  have  a  Christian  Church  al- 
most impotent  to  help  man  in  his  pres- 
ent phase,  except  in  so  far  as  it  schools 
him  to  submission. 

Against  this  the  Twentieth  Century 
has  reacted.  The  reaction  may  not  as 
yet  be  widespread  but  it  is  putting  forth 
its  challenge.  If  the  Bible  is  true,  the 
mighty  works  which  were  done  of  old 
must  be  possible  to-day.  If  they  are  pos- 
sible they  must  be  possible  according  to 
a  law,  and  if  there  is  such  a  law  it  must 
be  our  part  to  discover  it.  It  is  this 
discovery,  this  re-discovery  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  modern  Christian 
world  is  making  through  the  knowledge 
of  God  as  Dynamic  Energy  and  Prac- 
tical Working  Force. 

There  is  much  talk  to-day  of  the  need 
of  a  new  spiritual  awakening  that  will 
save  our  world.  This,  I  suppose,  is  what 
the  talk  means  first  of  all — the  finding 
of  the  Universal  Father,  who  will  adjust 
injustices,  reconcile  enmities,  make  the 
crooked  straight,  and  bring  to  pass  what 
now  seems  impossible.  To  find  Him  w^e 
have  many  agencies.  History  helps; 
science  helps;  education  helps;  our  own 
thinking  helps;  the  churches  help.  But 
the  Bible,  read  without  exaggerations, 
and  by  the  light  of  what  I  may  call  our 
sanctified  common  sense,  probably  helps 
most  of  all. 


' 


The  Birth  of  the  Bee 


BY  DALLAS  LORE  SHARP 


We  are  ehildren  of  splendor  and  flame. 
Of  shuddering,  also,  and  tears. 

Magnificent  out  of  the  dust  we  came, 
And  abject  from  the  spheres. 

BEGOTTEN  in  the  splendor  and 
flame  of  the  summer  sky,  born  with 
shuddering  in  the  gloom  of  the  hive,  bees 
and  men  come  much  alike  by  life,  the 
bee  no  less  magnificently  out  of  the  dust, 
no  more  abjectly  from  the  spheres. 
Lower  in  scale  of  being,  possibly,  than 
human  life,  bee  life,  nevertheless,  has 
developed  not  only  a  perfect  political 
organization,  but  founded  it  upon  an 
equally  perfect  society — division  of  labor, 
divorceless  marriage,  obedient  children, 
and  a  method  of  birth  control  that  would 
absolutely  insure  the  war-resorting  hu- 
man race  against  its  certain  suicide. 
Either  we  must  find  some  purpose  for 
human  life  in  Nature's  plan  not  con- 
templated for  the  bees,  or  else  conceive 
of  man  as  a  cruel  mistake,  an  ironical 
unfinished  experiment,  abandoned  by 
Nature  while  working  out  the  perfect 
life  of  the  bee.  And  nowhere  is  this  dif- 
ference between  men  and  bees  so  great 
as  in  their  begetting  and  birth — as  in  the 
marvelous  body  of  the  mother-queen. 

Yesterday  was  rainy  and  raw,  and  I 
sat  here  at  my  desk  all  day  with  two 
queen  bees  in  my  bosom.  I  heard  the 
buzz  of  their  wings,  I  felt  the  warmth  of 
their  breath,  but  I  felt  even  more  the 
miracle  of  their  beings.  They  were 
lovely  young  creatures,  golden  Italian 
stock,  which  I  had  imported  from  a 
famous  bee  ranch  in  a  neighboring  state; 
but  as  you  looked  at  them  they  seemed 
hardly  larger  than  workers.  They  were 
whole,  however,  and  had  come  to  me 
after  their  wedding  flight  in  the  sky. 


They  came  by  post;  each  accom- 
panied by  half  a  dozen  workers;  each 
with  her  retinue  in  a  small  wooden-and- 
wire  house  which  was  fully  two  inches 
square  and  half  an  inch  high,  and  well 
stocked  with  "queen-candy."  The 
weather  was  so  cold  yesterday  that  I  did 
not  dare  open  the  hives  to  introduce  the 
newcomers,  so  I  kept  them  warm  in  my 
pocket,  and  have  just  now  slipped  their 
tiny  traveling  houses  into  the  queenless 
cities,  very  much  as  I  might  introduce 
prisoners  to  a  hostile  mob.  Stepmothers 
must  come  quietly  among  the  children. 

Prisoners  they  are  too,  and  must  be 
for  a  while,  else  the  excited  and  angry 
throngs  will  kill  them.  They  can  neither 
escape  from  their  cages  nor  can  any  bee 
of  the  colony  get  into  them  until  I  am 
ready.  I  had  previously  taken  the 
reigning  queens  away  from  these  two 
hives,  because  one  of  the  queens  was 
failing,  and  one  was  cross — cross-bred, 
with  a  waspish  temper  which  was  being 
inherited  by  her  waspish  offspring,  sour- 
grape  children  with  teeth  on  edge. 
Queenless  now  for  two  days,  a  day  more 
may  alarm  them  into  accepting  the  new 
mothers;  and  by  that  time,  not  out  of 
fear,  some  think,  but  because  of  the 
emanating  fragrance  of  her  perfect  body, 
the  healing,  unifying  incense  of  life,  like 
a  spell  upon  their  multitude,  they  will 
forget  that  she  was  ever  strange.  But 
to-day  they  were  only  sore,  and  pounced 
upon  the  cages,  trying  to  tear  the  wire 
walls  down  and  rend  the  foreigners. 

They  will  reach  them  in  due  time, 
though  not  through  the  wire.  In  one 
end  of  each  tiny  blockhouse  is  bored  a 
hole  for  an  entrance,  which  is  stuffed 
with  candy  and  covered  outside  at  the 
vestibule  with  a  strip  of  cardboard,  for 
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storm  door.     Immediately  the  cage 

as  introduced  the  mob  began  gnawing 

ay  this  door.    They  will  gnaw  all  day 

nd  all  night,  and  biting  the  cardboard 

ff ,  will  come  to  the  long  passage  plugged 

th   stiff   candy.      Only   one   bee   can 

aw  in  here  at  a  time,  and  it  will  take, 

Itogether,  two  days  to  get  through  to 

he  queen,  by  which  time  the  frightened 

tranger  will  have  become  calm,  and  in 

ome    mysterious     manner    will    have 

Imed  the  people ;  and  the  anger  of  the 

ob  subsiding,  common  sense  will  pre- 

ail,  the  crowd  will  disperse,  and  up  and 

own  the  streets,  till  it  echo  from  every 

opled  wall,  will  be  heard  the  cry,  "The 

ueen  is  dead !    Long  1  i ve  the  Queen ! ' ' — 

e  first  worker  to  penetrate  the  cage 

"'coming  with  a  caress  to  the  new  mother 

and  with  literal  honey  for  a  kiss  upon 

her  lips. 

To-morrow  I  shall  remove  the  crude 
containers  of  this  magic  freight,  close  up 
the  separated  brood-frames,  and  put  the 
roof  back  on  the  quiet  city.  In  a  few 
weeks  I  shall  see  two  mingling  streams 
of  bees  issue  from  each  single  flowing 
fountain:  a  wide  black  stream,  and  a 
yellow  thread  of  a  stream  winding 
through  it,  as  when  some  brook  darts 
laughing  into  the  dark  side  of  a  river 
moving  slowly  toward  the  sea.  This  is 
early  September.  What  time  the  golden- 
rod  and  boneset  are  done  blooming,  the 
diminishing  black  stream  will  shrivel  in 
the  thirsty  autumn  sun,  while  the  yel- 
low current,  swelling  daily  and  pouring 
ever  purer,  will  flow  dowTi  to  the  astered 
leas  of  October  in  a  golden  flood  out  of 
the  golden  fount — the  single  queen- 
mother  in  the  hive. 

But  a  slight  blunder  at  this  moment — 
bungling  hands  are  mine  to  handle  the 
affairs  of  these  winged  fairy  folk! — and 
things  may  end  fatally  for  the  new 
queen.  Usurping  thrones  is  a  delicate 
and  dangerous  business.  The  temper  of 
a  queenless  city  is  highly  excitable;  the 
population,  restless  and  over- wrought  at 
their  unhappy  situation,  are  so  expec- 
tant of  danger  that  at  the  least  alarm 
they  rush  into  violence,  as  liable  to  fall 


upon  and  do  to  death  their  new  mother 
as  they  are  likely  to  accept  her. 

One  who  has  never  seen  a  queen  die, 
a  young  beautiful  queen,  has  yet  to  see 
one  of  the  most  terrible  manifestations 
of  mob  rage,  under  control  of  custom, 
that  can  be  found  in  nature,  whether 
wild  or  human.  For  even  in  their  blind 
fury  the  bee-people  cannot  escape  the 
discipline  and  the  decrees  of  the  hive. 
It  is  the  law  of  tlie  nation  that  the  queen 
die  by  edict  of  the  state,  after  a  fashion 
reserved  for  her  alone,  with  pomp  and 
fearful  circumstance. 

In  the  defense  of  the  hive,  when  at- 
tacked from  without,  the  ordinary  and 
most  effective  weapon  used  by  the  bees 
is  the  sting,  each  defender  in  the  emer- 
gency acting  alone,  and  paying  with  her 
life,  usually,  for  the  general  safety. 
Nature  has  armed  the  sting  with  short 
recurving  barbs,  like  fish-hooks,  which 
enter  easily,  but  which  cannot  be  torn 
loose,  so  that  the  thrust  of  the  fatal 
lance  is  doubly  fatal:  the  sting  remain- 
ing in  the  enemy's  body,  and  tearing 
away  the  end  of  the  defender's  body 
after  the  deadly  stroke.  For  this  reason 
the  sting  is  never  used  inside  the  hive 
as  an  instrument  of  discipline,  not  even 
for  the  massacre  of  the  drones,  nor  in  the 
state  execution  of  the  queen. 

When  the  drone's  hour  strikes  (and  it 
is  certain  to  strike)  one  of  his  savage  sis- 
ters darts  upon  him,  seizes  him  by  the 
base  of  the  wing,  and  dragging  the  poor 
bellowing  booby  toward  the  door  of  the 
hive,  manhandles  him  horribly.  Pulling, 
hauling,  shoving  him,  she  all  the  while 
chops  furiously  at  the  slender  wing  stem 
in  her  cutting  jaws,  and  thrusts  him  wail- 
ing into  outer  darkness,  one  wing  gone, 
perchance,  there  to  stumble  about  and 
die.  It  was  awful  in  my  bee  garden  to- 
day. The  goldenrod  flow  was  at  flood. 
Every  cell  was  brimmed.  Opulence  and 
confidence  prevailed  over  the  lean  anxie- 
ties of  the  summer.  Drones  were  a  drug 
on  the  market,  useless  furniture — and 
the  pogrom  was  announced.  The  slaugh- 
ter was  sweeping — fright  alone,  I  think, 
killing  hundreds  of  them  as  they  were 
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bundled,  quite  unmaimed,  out  of  the 
hives. 

It  is  different  with  the  queen,  though 
not  less  terrible.  Let  her  grow  old,  or 
for  any  reason  falter  when  she  should  be 
strong,  and  steps  are  immediately  taken 
to  supersede  her.  Queen  cells  are 
started,  and  as  soon  as  the  virgin  mon- 
archs  begin  to  emerge  word  for  the  exe- 
cution is  given.  Who  gives  it,  what 
aides  carry  it,  what  tone  or  color  it 
wears,  we  know  not.  But  we  know  who 
attends  to  its  execution.  Those  who 
have  fed  her,  groomed  her,  caressed  her, 
urged  her  tenderly  from  cradle  to  cradle 
over  the  combs,  now  suddenly  confront 
her.  They  gather  deep  round  her, 
throng  her,  embrace  her,  cover  her,  hold 
her  closer  and  closer  in  a  smother  of  lov- 
ing arms,  till,  gasping  for  breath,  she 
faints,  and  with  folded  wings  and  limbs 
composed,  falls  from  their  embrace  like 
a  withering  flower  from  its  stem. 

The  queen  is  not  common  clay.  She 
is  set  apart  from  her  birth,  dedicated 
from  the  third  day  of  her  existence  to 
love  and  life  by  special  dispensation — 
from  the  first  day,  indeed,  if  the  egg  en- 
folding her  is  placed,  immediately  when 
laid,  within  the  queen  cell.  The  bees 
have  discovered  an  elixir  which  they 
feed  to  the  queen,  extending  her  life  im- 
measurably past  their  own,  up  to  and 
beyond  the  fifteenth  generation,  a  span 
in  human  terms  mounting  toward  a 
thousand  years.  Nature  also  has  a  hand 
in  this  prolonged  existence,  engrafting  in 
her  body,  at  the  time  of  her  union  with 
the  drone,  a  vital  organ  from  his  body 
containing  millions  of  sperm  cells,  and 
these,  it  would  seem,  play  some  part  in 
her  more  than  mortal  power.  She  may 
live  six  years,  mothering  three  genera- 
tions a  year,  each  generation  like  the 
needles  of  the  pine  tree  for  multitude. 
Out  of  her  body,  egg  by  egg,  one  at  a 
time,  she  may  beget  a  million.  Queen 
and  mother  and  more:  she  is  the  incar- 
nate principle  of  life,  potent  beyond 
measure,  immaculate  in  her  mating,  and 
except  for  the  thin  shell  of  body,  life's 
essence  sublime  and  pure. 


I  take  her  in  my  hand  and  hold  her 
like  a  pulsing  particle  of  radium,  a  frag- 
ment of  the  universal  heart  whence  flow 
the  streams  of  being:  breath,  and  mind, 
and  love,  and  motion.  She  is  radiant  of 
life,  ambient,  encompassing,  complete. 
In  her  I  hold  a  first  cause,  a  bit  of  primal 
power,  and  might  almost  behold  it  niovei 
within  the  void  and  hollow  of  my  hand. 

And  I  have  seen  it  move.  I  have  seen 
the  queen  lay,  seen  through  the  sheer 
veil  of  flesh  the  hand  of  Life  within  her, 
making  out  of  inanimate  royal  jelly 
myriads  of  animate  eggs.  But  I  did  not 
see  Life  animate  them,  nor  understand 
why  it  could  only  endow  them  first 
with  drone  life.  I  saw  it  choose  one, 
a  drone  eggy  and  put  it  into  a  drone 
cradle;  then  choose  another,  the  next 
one  on  its  passage  to  the  comb,  and  dart 
into  its  end  a  flashing,  blinding  javelin, 
a  single  sperm  cell  loaded  with  different 
life  (bee  life,  but  less  or  more  I  saw  not), 
and  out  of  the  drone  egg  produce  a 
worker  bee,  out  of  the  male  a  female,  out 
of  the  ribs  and  clay  of  Adam  make  again 
the  woman  Eve. 

At  the  very  inception  of  the  queen  we 
are  faced  with  so  deliberate  a  purpose 
and  such  incredible  power  over  Nature, 
as  almost  to  shake  our  faith  in  the  im- 
mutability of  life's  fundamental  laws. 
If  we  knew  what  the  bees  know  of  the 
chemistry  of  foods  and  the  virtues  of 
our  glands,  we  might  breed  queens  and 
kings,  giants,  dwarfs,  wizards,  geniuses, 
and  men  like  gods. 

When  the  bees  need  a  queen  they 
make  her.  They  start  a  cell  twice  the 
size  of  a  worker  cell,  cutting  away  the 
brood  comb  to  make  room  for  it;  and 
into  it,  glued  to  the  inverted  bottom, 
is  put  a  "fertile,"  which  means  a  worker, 
egg.  This  is  an  ordinary  egg  taken  from 
a  worker  cell,  where,  had  it  not  been  re- 
moved, it  would  have  hatched  out  an  or- 
dinary worker  bee.  For  three  days 
(until  it  hatches)  this  egg  in  no  wise 
differs  from  its  original  shape,  nor  does  it 
acquire  any  extraordinary  virtues.  It  is 
in  all  respects  what  it  was  when  it  was 
laid  in  the  worker  cell.    Then  it  hatches 
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ito  a  minute  grub,  and  immediately  the 
liracle  of  making  over  nature,  of  en- 
lowing  her  with  gifts  and  graces,  of  com- 
telHng  her  to  rise  to  a  higher  power, 
)egins.     It   is   well,   perhaps,   that   we 
:now    so    much    less    than    the    bees, 
knowledge  like  theirs  dare  not  be  in- 
trusted to  human  hands.     What  hap- 
)ens  now  is  a  thing  to  fear. 
The  moment  she  hatches,  the  young 
'ub  is  attended  by  nurse  bees  who  feed 
ler  for  the  first  three  days  on  the  milky 
•oyal  jelly,  precisely  as  they  feed  the 
Vorker  grubs;    but  at  the  end  of  the 
'third  day  this  special  food  is  denied  the 
worker  grub,  whereas  for  two  days  more 
the  royal  grub  has  it  poured  upon  her 
_  until  she  literally  floats  in  it,  her  body 
so  stimulated  by  this  fifth  day  of  her 
grub-life  (eight  days  from  the  laying  of 
the   egg)    she   begins   to   spin   a   silken 
mantle,    a   placental   shroud,    to   wrap 
about    her    for    a    mystical,    seven-day 
sleep,   the  profound  gestating  slumber 
from  which  she  will  awake,  twice-born, 
this  time  a  winged  creature,  and  a  bride 
and  queen. 

The  bees  safeguard  and  seal  the  royal 
chamber  with  many  wafers  spun  of  silk 
and  wax.  They  weave  the  cell  of  the 
same  fabric,  and  place  the  chamber 
where  the  ever-stirring  wind  within  the 
hive  can  freely  blow  upon  it  and  pour 
sweet  and  fresh  through  the  porous 
walls  to  the  deep-breathing  sleeper  with- 
in. This  freer  breath,  this  ampler  room, 
this  richer,  more  abundant  food  on  the 
fourth  and  fifth  day  of  the  larval  life — 
this,  so  far  as  we  know%  is  the  difference, 
the  sole  difference,  between  the  making 
of  a  worker  and  a  queen.  On  the  fourth 
and  fifth  day  of  the  worker's  larval  life 
the  royal  jelly  is  cut  off  and  little  but 
honey,  and  but  little  of  that,  is  fed  her. 
She  falls  upon  her  sleep  on  the  same  day 
as  the  queen,  but  sleeps  on  until  the 
twenty-first  day  from  the  laying  of  the 
egg;  whereas,  on  the  fifteenth  day  the 
queen  is  awake  in  her  cell  and  demand- 
ing to  be  free.  She  is  imperative,  some- 
times calling,  "quawk!  quawk!"  which 
can  be  plainly  heard  as  you  work  among 


the  combs.  If  the  moment  is  propitious 
(the  colony  determines  that)  the  work- 
ers begin  to  thin  the  waxen  seals  of  her 
door,  the  impatient  prisoner  cutting 
from  the  inside  at  the  fastenings,  and  as 
the  circular  portal  swings  back  on  its 
silken  hinge,  behold — the  queen-mother 
— and  the  miracle! 

For  that  which  issues  never  entered 
that  queen  cell,  not  if  what  comes  out  of 
the  worker  cell  is  what  went  in;  for  these 
two  embryos  were  identical,  both  worker 
eggs,  destined  to  have  hatched  out 
worker  bees,  had  one  not  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  cradle  of  a  queen.  Now  we 
have  a  queen  from  one;  from  the  other 
a  worker;  different  creatures  in  size, 
shape,  function,  desire  and  destiny;  and 
also  in  anatomy :  each  having  parts  not 
possessed  by  the  other,  the  original  iden- 
tical patterns  in  the  eggs  changed  in  the 
short  process  of  development,  details 
added  to  the  first  design,  others  scanted 
and  discarded,  the  whole  plan  in  the  one 
case  or  the  other,  redrawn;  but  whether 
queen  or  worker,  who  can  tell?  Which 
was  the  archetype  stamped  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  egg?  What  appeared  upon 
the  film  when  the  shadow  of  the  drone 
dissolved.^  Was  it  worker.'^  Was  it 
queen .^  Plastic  stuff,  this  protoplasm  of 
bees,  and  men,  and  amoebas.  Wet  clay! 
And  the  Potter  at  the  wheel,  how  pa- 
tiently he  has  shaped  and  reshaped  the 
lump.  But  how  inevitably  he  has 
touched  every  piece  with  beauty,  and 
breathed  upon  it  all  the  immortal 
breath  of  life! 

The  virgin  queen  comes  forth  from  the 
cell  with  a  firm  free  step,  fully  clothed 
and  capable;  not  like  the  worker,  drag- 
ging herself  out  with  the  help  of  nurses, 
a  pallid,  trembling  ghost  as  from  a  tomb. 
Longer,  brighter  in  color,  more  mature 
in  appearance  than  the  worker  (though 
rising  from  her  sleep  six  days  earlier) ,  the 
new-hatched  queen  has  parts  and  powers 
so  different  from  the  worker's  as  might 
seem  to  place  her  in  a  different  insect 
order.  A  greater  gulf  is  fixed  between 
these  two  females  than  that  which  sep- 
arates  male   and   female   of   the   same 
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species.  The  queen,  besides  the  repro- 
ductive organs  (little  more  than  ves- 
tiges in  the  worker),  has  a  special  organ, 
the  spermatheca,  wherein  she  carries  the 
spermatozoa  of  the  male,  no  rudiment  or 
sign  of  which  is  found  in  the  worker.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  has  no  wax  disks 
between  the  plates  of  her  body,  no  hol- 
low thigh  for  a  bread-basket,  no  corolla- 
probing  tongue,  no  straight  deadly  lance 
(hers  being  curved  and  quite  useless). 
Her  eyes  have  thousands  fewer  facets 
than  the  worker's;  and  in  her  abdomen 
are  only  four  nerve  ganglia  to  the  work- 
er's five.  Wings  she  has,  but  only  for 
her  wedding  flight  and  when  the  colony 
swarms;  for  though  a  honey  bee,  she 
will  never  sway  from  a  head  of  mint,  nor 
scale  the  sunshine  down  the  scented 
fields,  nor  share  an  hour  of  the  worker's 
daily  round.  Hers  is  the  dusk  of  the 
hive,  the  cradled  combs,  the  loom  of 
birtli,  weaving,  weaving,  back  and  forth 
forever,  a  shuttle  only  in  the  tireless 
liand  of  Life. 

Yet  this  is  only  half  the  truth,  if  in- 
deed it  is  so  much  as  that!  My  hives 
are  full  of  partial  truths — like  my 
friends,  like  the  books  on  my  shelves,  the 
experiences  of  my  life,  and  the  words  of 
my  pen.  One  grub  steps  forth  a  queen, 
and  one  is  dragged  out  a  slave,  branded 
in  her  narrow  cell  with  the  hot  iron  of 
toil.  But  these  words  lie,  try  as  they 
will  to  be  honest.  If  Satan  be  the  father 
of  lies,  then  language  is  their  mother.  I 
have  never  found  a  word  that  could  tell 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth. 

Where  is  the  seat  of  authority  in  the 
hive.f^  Who  rules  .^  Not  the  slow,  stupid 
drone;  not  the  worker,  drudging  day 
and  night;  nor,  if  you  watch,  can  you 
see  that  it  is  the  queen,  her  position  and 
all  tradition  to  the  contrary.  Royal  she 
is  and  royally  attended,  feted  and  flat- 
tered, counseled  and  constantly  guarded, 
but  nothing  for  fear  or  for  royal  favor. 
She  is  the  weakest,  slowest-witted,  least 
assertive  member  of  them  all.  She  is 
life,  not  the  will  to  live,  deriving  that 
power  from  the  colony.     She  is  only  a 


well  of  water  for  a  thirsty  people,  an 
oasis  in  a  barren  desert.  She  does  not 
give;  they  take.  She  is  neither  largess 
nor  reward  nor  punishment.  The  keys 
are  not  in  her  hand.  She  is  obedience, 
and  never  authority — the  central  object 
of  command,  the  one  on  whom  the 
vested  power  of  the  government  is 
most  bent;  passive  mother,  slave  of 
all,  incapable  of  giving  command  and 
utterly  incapable  except  when  com- 
manded. 

Queen  .^  I  have  never  seen  a  bee- 
keeper who  did  not  instinctively  render 
her  the  homage  due  a  queen.  For  regal 
is  her  person,  singular  her  position,  her 
significance  to  the  colony  supreme.  She 
is  the  veriest  symbol,  however,  instru- 
ment rather  than  person,  a  weaver's 
shuttle  whose  being  seems  but  a  turning 
bobbin  endlessly  unwinding  the  weft  of 
life. 

And  she  is  nothing  if  unmated.  Until 
she  meets  the  drone  she  is  unattended 
and  ignored,  without  place  or  destiny,  a 
menace  and  a  wanderer  in  the  hive.  Yet 
is  she  everything  but  crowned,  having 
already  stung  to  death  her  aspiring  sis- 
ters. For  while  the  colony  needs  but  one 
queen — fearful  of  the  fates  that  only 
more  than  enough  will  satisfy — the  bees 
provide  several  candidates,  heirs  ap- 
parent to  the  throne.  These  the  victor 
has  destroyed. 

The  virgin  queen  first  to  emerge  from 
her  cell  instantly  hastens  to  claim  her 
birthright,  though  by  a  primogeniture, 
it  may  be,  of  only  a  few  seconds.  Led  by 
the  conniving  people  (she  may  be  held 
back  if  there  is  reason),  lashed  by  in- 
stinctive fear  and  fury,  she  makes  for  the 
chambers  of  her  royal  sisters,  rips  open 
their  walls  and  falls  with  cruel  savagery 
upon  the  coming  contenders.  Some- 
times the  hapless  sister  is  still  asleep,  a 
pallid  sheeted  thing  with  nerveless  limbs 
and  straightened  wings,  with  eyes  and 
unawakened  being  shrouded  in  a  mask 
of  death;  more  often  she  is  awake,  and 
free,  or  all  but  free,  and  hears  within  her 
walls  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  of  the 
streets,    and    shouts    defiance    back,    a 
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srill  wild  piping,  as  her  assassin  sister 

( )ses  with  her  for  the  throne. 

The  fight  is  short:    a  single  thrust  of 

1e  scimitar  sting;  a  curling,  quivering 

l.dy  snatched  by  the  crowd  and  hus- 

i'd  out  of  the  way;  and  a  rush  of  the 

ctor  for  the  next  virgin  who  has  designs 

)on  the  marriage  flight,  the  great  fate, 

e  throne!     As  the  thrust  of  her  sting 

ust  be  mortal,  and  because  the  recurv- 

g  barbs  might  be  fatal  to  conqueror 

id  concjuered  alike,  the  hand  of  Nature, 

oi  unerring,  though  in  the  end  unfail- 

ig,  guides  the  dagger  with  terrible  cun- 

ing  into  one  of  the  spiracles,  the  breath- 

ig  holes,  on  the  sides  of  the  rival's  body, 

•om  which  vital  spot  it  can  be  instantly 

nd  safely  withdrawn. 

Soon  the  way  is  clear.  The  body  of 
he  last  claimant  has  been  borne  outside 
he  city  gates  to  the  potter's  field  (there 
re  no  tombs  within  this  city) ;  the  last 
jueen  cell  has  been  rifled  of  its  shrouded 
lecper;  the  colony  is  busy  and  contented; 
ind  the  j^oung  princess,  left  quite  to  her- 
self, has  now  a  week  of  preparation  for 
lie  supreme  passage  of  her  life. 

To  one  end  was  she  created.  Into  one 
imparalleled  moment  will  life's  great  ad- 
venture be  crowded;  her  fate  and  that 
of  her  race  be  sealed.  Through  this  im- 
pending flight  will  the  way  and  the 
truth  of  all  flesh  be  revealed,  its  virginal 
beauty,  the  dreadful  cost  of  its  concep- 
tion and  birth.  The  bride-elect  is  under 
no  compulsion  for  these  days  to  the  laws 
of  the  hive.  She  is  obeying  an  inner 
urge,  a  law^  older  than  any  statute  of 
I  tribe  or  state.  A  chosen  vessel,  set 
apart,  exempted,  dedicated,  she  wan- 
ders quietly  about  the  combs,  every  bee 
aware  of  her  movements  yet  not  a  bee 
to  cross  her  or  to  say  her  nay.  For  she 
is  none  of  theirs,  not  yet,  but  only  hope 
of  theirs,  their  exceeding  great  and  pre- 
cious promise.  She  belongs  to  her  lover. 
Life.  And  round  about  her  gathers  an 
invisible  company.  Unborn  multitudes 
panoply  and  possess  her.  Destiny,  like 
a  presence,  attends  her.  She  is  Life. 
After  Life  is  Law. 

I  have  sometimes  had  the  royal  virgin 
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arise  from  her  couch  and  rest  upon  my 
hand.  Once  she  took  her  wedding  flight 
from  off  my  finger,  as  if  I  had  given  the 
bride  away!  And  those  sweet  days  be- 
tween her  waking  and  her  w^edding  I 
have  often  watched  her  as  I  have  a  maid 
betrothed,  and  seen  her  stray  about  the 
waxen  rooms,  unwitting  of  their  shape, 
nor  seeing  they  were  childless,  nor  hear- 
ing in  her  quiet  mind,  unless  it  were  as 
far-off  singing,  the  wailing  over  all  the 
empty,  cradled  combs.  Like  a  girl  be- 
side her  hope-chest,  you  may  see  her 
wait  and  dream — not  of  her  mate,  the 
lover  cruising  for  her  high  in  the  azure 
lift — but  of  her  fate,  that  she  is  the 
chosen,  the  elect,  the  bride  of  Life! 

The  hive  is  full  of  drones,  but  they 
pass  her  by.  This  is  not  the  appointed 
time  and  place.  She  knows  not  when 
nor  where;  but  could  a  bride  fail.^^  She 
knows  that  in  her  book  of  days  the  name 
of  her  mate  is  WTitten,  that  the  altar  is 
appointed  among  the  clouds,  and  that 
even  the  wedding  march  the  winds  shall 
blow  has  been  selected — when  they,  the 
elect,  shall  meet.  The  vast  dome  of  the 
sky  shall  be  their  bridal  chamber.  They 
two  shall  meet;  but  only  one  of  them 
shall  return — ^only  the  bride — wife, 
widow,  and  immaculate  mother,  as  ever 
immaculate  the  bride  of  Life  must  be. 

An  oak  tree  laden  with  acorns,  a 
queen  hea\'y  with  eggs,  a  mother  carry- 
ing child  are  all  immaculate,  their  names 
WTitten  in  the  Book  of  Life,  the  days  of 
their  delivery  appointed — if  places  be 
appointed  for  the  planets  and  the  stars. 
The  wings  of  the  wind,  or  the  wings  of 
the  bee,  or  the  wings  of  love — it  is  all 
one,  the  single  way  of  Life,  the  same 
mysterious,  the  same  immaculate,  the 
same  mortal  and  immortal  thing!  All 
flesh  is  grass.  The  grass  withereth,  the 
flow^er  fadeth  whether  the  wrath  of  God 
or  the  love  of  God  blow  upon  it.  But 
under  the  mortal  breath  of  love  the 
withering  stem  and  fading  flower  die 
into  seed — thirty,  sixty  and  an  hundred- 
fold.   It  is  God  that  giveth  the  increase. 

In  the  queen  bee  it  is  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousandfold!    Within  a  few 
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weeks  after  her  mating  every  living 
member  of  the  commonwealth  shall  have 
been  born  of  her  who  is  now  fulfilling 
the  short  days  of  her  maidenhood.  For 
she  is  to  be  parthenogenic.  The  seed  in 
her  virgin  body  is  male  seed  which,  if 
left  unfertilized,  will  spring  into  drone 
life — and  only  drone.  But  after  her 
marriage  she  is  bi-sexual,  part  of  her  re- 
maining virginal,  the  other  part  made 
maternal,  fertile,  producing  worker  eggs. 
In  truth  she  is  not  fertilized  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  at  all,  but  receives  into  the 
spermatheca  in  her  body  the  vital  ele- 
ment from  the  drone  and  there  preserves 
it.  There  are  from  two  to  twenty  mil- 
lion of  these  sperm  cells,  each  sperm  the 
suflScient  power  to  transform  a  neutral 
drone  egg  into  a  fertile  worker  egg, 
changing  it  in  sex  and  shape  and  function. 

But  who  or  what  determines  whether 
worker  or  drone  egg  shall  be  laid.^  Every 
egg  in  the  body  of  the  queen,  detached 
from  the  ovarian  cluster,  starts  down  the 
oviduct  unfertilized,  and  if  the  queen  is 
laying  it  in  a  roomy  drone  cell  we  say  it 
passes  on  by  the  spermatheca  without 
contact  with  sperm  and  remains  a  drone 
to  the  end.  If  the  queen's  abdomen  is 
inserted  deep  into  a  narrow  worker  cell, 
however,  the  egg  in  passing  the  sperma- 
theca causes  a  slight  pressure,  when  out 
darts  a  single  sperm  from  among  the 
millions  and,  like  an  arrow  to  its  mark, 
penetrates  an  orifice  at  the  big  end  of  the 
egg — and  that  egg  is  changed. 

Did  the  queen  will  it  so.^  Or  did  she 
deposit  the  egg  where  her  attendants  di- 
rected? Did  the  workers  will  it  directly 
or  indirectly  when  they  drew  out  the 
comb,  building  this  cell  worker  and  the 
next  cell  drone  .'^  Or  was  it  contrived  for 
them,  willed  by  the  accumulated,  col- 
lective wisdom  of  the  race,  handed  do^Ti 
to  them  in  the  marvelous  mechanics  of 
the  comb.^  It  seems  automatic  with  the 
queen  and  quite  beyond  her  will.  Yet 
the  queen  bee  of  the  race  Apis  dorsta, 
the  big  jungle  bee  of  India,  lays  both 
drone  and  worker  eggs  in  the  same  cell, 
as  if  she  had  absolute  control.  So  my 
own  queens,  when  drones  are  needed  and 


drone  cells  are  lacking,  will  lay  the  in 
fertile  eggs  in  worker  cells :  which  wouk 
seem  to  give  to  her,  not  to  the  mechanic; 
of  the  cell,  the  power  of  choice. 

Only  because  it  staggers  the  imagina 
tion  to  conceive  of  such  physical  contro 
do  we  balk  at  allowing  this  power  and 
purpose  to  the  queen.  Slie  is  laying  up- 
ward of  a  thousand  eggs  a  day,  and  can 
she  possibly  determine  that  this  one 
shall  be  fertile  and  the  next  one  drone? 
Within  the  plated  walls  of  her  body  to 
exact  such  obedience  of  duct  and  muscle, 
within  the  tiny  brain  to  will  thus  unfal- 
teringly, unfailingly,  with  the  faithful 
swing  of  a  pendulum,  is  beyond  our  little 
minds  to  grasp.  Yet  some  measure  of  a 
power  like  this  she  surely  has;  and  full 
measure,  it  may  be,  though  acting,  for 
the  most  part,  automatically,  so  regu- 
larly repeated  is  the  operation,  especially 
over  the  worker-comb. 

We  are  all  too  wise  to  understand 
these  things.  We  thrust  the  problem  of 
Life  into  the  profound  depths  of  some 
cell,  round  or  six-sided,  and  lo,  the  cell 
is  sealed!  And  while  we  watch  the  cap 
is  broken,  the  stone  is  rolled  away,  and 
there  steps  into  the  light  a  queen  or, 
limp  and  ghostly  pale,  from  far  beyond 
the  grave  comes  forth  a  worker  or  a 
drone — the  old  recurring  miracle  and 
mysterys  not  the  answer  we  had  craved. 
But  we  would  not  believe  what  we 
crave,  we  of  little  faith. 

All  flesh  is  grass.  Yet  at  moments 
how  much  more  is  it  motion  and  music 
and  color  and  joy!  High  in  the  blue  of 
the  summer  sky  the  drone  and  the  virgin 
meet,  two  darting  bodies,  like  two  elec- 
trons colliding,  for  a  single  whirling  in- 
stant of  being;  when  with  a  javelin,  as 
from  some  jealous  hand,  the  pair  are 
smitten,  severed,  the  drone  a  dying  em- 
ber pitching  earthward  like  some  falling 
star,  his  vital  parts  torn  from  him,  and 
trailing  like  a  frayed  banner  from  the 
body  of  the  queen,  who,  treading  with 
heavy  wing  her  widowed  way,  descends 
into  the  shadowed  chambers  of  the 
hive,  her  narrow  place  and  part  for- 
ever.    Nor  is  she  queen!     Nor  will  she 
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;gn  a  sovereign  here.  She  returns  a 
ijichine,  mind  and  will  surrendered  as, 
tly  pushed  from  cradle  to  cradle  over 
endless  comb,  she  is  led  by  force,  fed 
force,  and  forced  within  the  cycle  of 
single  day  to  lay  her  weight  in  eggs 
ce  over,  dividing  her  body  daily  into 
riad  embryon  selves. 
Such  is  her  portion.  Authority  is  not 
th  her.  Clay  in  the  Potter's  hands — 
arvelous  clay ! — she  is  forever  broken  at 
e  wheel,  forever  whole,  one  and  the 
ultitude,  never  to  leave  the  gloom  of 
e  brood  chamber  except  when  the 
lony  swarms.  She  is  not  monarch  but 
other,  not  person  but  principle,  the 
recreative  principle,  fecundity  social- 
ed  and  functioning  in  a  political  sys- 
m  of  such  exclusive  specialization  and 
ch  absolute  solidarity  as  to  seem  more 
ike  a  factory  than  a  social  organism. 

For  this  end  is  the  virgin  born,  and 
lere  in  the  hive  for  her  allotted  days  she 
Ireams — no  rival  left,  no  hazard  more 
jxeept  the  far,  fierce  wedding  flight  be- 
;ween  her  and  her  own.  The  hive  is  full 
)f  drones.  Dangers  throng  the  open  sky. 
But  the  groom  is  waiting  there  in  the 
arching  blue.  She  must  spread  her 
Ipridal  wings,  she  must  fly — up  to  the 
^gate  of  hea\'en  and  meet  her  lover.  Life. 
But  while  she  lingers,  and  all  Nature 
waits  upon  the  issue,  she  brings  into  the 
loveless  gloom  and  overspeeded  industry 
of  the  hive  a  bit  of  lovely  leisure,  a  touch 
of  gentleness  and  quiet  winsome  grace. 
Not  innocent  of  her  destiny,  yet  know- 
ing not  her  hour  nor  all  her  dedication 
means,  she  goes  idly  about  the  crowded 
combs,  sipping  with  sweet  abandon  the 
new  nectar  in  the  vats,  finding  a  path- 
way cleared  for  her  as  she  moves  and, 
quite  alone,  comes  out  into  the  sunshine 
on  the  portico  l)efore  the  city's  busy 
gates.  Young,  slender,  serene  she  trips 
into  the  glowing  light.  " Maids  are  May 
while  they  are  maids,"  must  have  been 
said  originally  of  the  young  queen.  After 
that  the  sky  changes.  The  virgin  queen 
is  all  wonder  here  without  the  gates,  all 
excitement  at  the  soft  air,  the  radiant 
light,  the  reach  and  the  range  of  the 


high-piled  clouds  and  the  blue  beyond, 
yet  all  restraint.  She  spreads  her  wings, 
dances  this  way  and  that,  fills  her  body 
with  the  buoyant  air,  her  heart  so  light 
that  she  has  no  need  of  wings. 

Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting, 
Journeys  end  in  lovers'  meeting. 

But  what  are  lovers  for — ar.d  wings? 
She  hardly  knows.  Such  wondrous 
wings !  She  spreads  them  wide — wide — 
wide  till  a  little  breeze  catches  the  slant- 
ing sails,  heels  her,  luffs  her,  lifts  her,  and 
tries  to  carry  her  off.  PVightful!  She 
darts  for  safety  inside  the  sheltered  hive, 
then  quickly  reappears,  for  the  wind  is 
in  her  wings,  and  wings  are  in  her  very 
soul.  Such  wondrous  silken  wings !  She 
shakes  them,  spreads  them,  runs  fear- 
fully into  the  tiny  gale,  rises,  floats, 
hangs  for  a  moment  like  a  jeweled  ship 
upon  the  tide  when,  circling  round  and 
round  the  harbor  to  mark  her  moorings, 
she  swings  out  upon  the  argent  sea  and, 
swifter  than  Argo  for  the  Golden  Fleece, 
darts  into  the  blue — for  Life. 

But  this  is  only  a  trial  trip.  She  is 
back  at  once.  Not  yet  is  she  off;  for 
she  must  mark  well  the  harbor,  and 
learn  well  the  course  of  the  voyage.  She 
shall  come  heavily  laden  back  to  port. 

The  drones  boom  heedlessly  in  and 
out  while  she,  with  many  hovering 
flights,  graves  on  her  memory  the  map 
about  the  hive;  notes  street  and  gate, 
the  bunch  of  milfoil,  the  garden's  slope, 
the  wall  of  woods  beyond :  charting  the 
very  skies  that  she  may  safe  return. 
For  she  comes  freighted  with  the  fate 
of  the  world. 

Part  of  this  responsibility  the  drone 
also  shares,  but  is  utterly  unburdened 
with  the  weight  of  it.  Created  to  secure 
the  fulfillment  of  the  queen's  life,  the 
drone  and  all  his  abundant  kind  have  no 
other  thing  to  do.  Only  one  drone  may 
do  it — and  die;  while  the  others,  idle 
and  useless  as  the  dead,  play  on  until, 
the  swifter,  happier  fate  of  their  brother 
denied  them,  their  little  day  is  done.  It 
is  the  worker  who  knows  and  seems  to 
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bear  the  burden  of  the  hive.  Like  drone 
and  queen,  she  too  is  single,  separate, 
a  factor,  not  a  person.  She  is  even  de- 
formed for  duty,  her  instincts  and  pas- 
sions perverted  to  industry,  gone  into 
hoarding  brain  and  carrying  thigh.  She 
works.  The  drone  idles,  a  gourmand  and 
a  cumberer  of  the  combs;  or  takes  his 
station  in  the  upper  air  at  noon  on  amour 
bent — big,  burly,  powerful  in  flight,  his 
only  quest  the  virgin  queen.  The  queen 
brings  forth — lays,  lays,  all  the  sub- 
stance of  mind  and  body  fed  to  abdo- 
men and  ovaries,  her  verv^  will,  it  may  be, 
but  the  reflex  of  the  pains  of  travail. 
Like  drone  and  worker,  the  queen  is  par- 
tial, a  fraction,  a  factor  only  in  the 
industrial  communism  of  the  hive. 

But  to-day  she  is  yet  a  virgin  and  free ! 
Oh,  fondest  dream!  Was  ever  virgin 
free,  or  worker,  or  idle  drone  .^ 

The  face  of  the  fields  is  fair  this  Sep- 
tember noon.  The  honey  flow  is  at  or 
nearing  flood,  pouring  into  the  bee- 
garden  on  a  rising  tide  of  song.  The  lips 
of  Life  are  sweet  with  love.  But  Death's 
red  lips  are  sweeter.  And  every  drone 
has  soared  aloft  to  taste  their  mortal 
kiss.  And  while  they  scour  the  skyey 
coasts,  the  virgin  queen  with  many 
bridesmaids  appears  again  before  the 
gates. 

See  her,  slender,  shapely,  far  beyond 
her  neuter  sisters.  Her  wedding  garments 
wrought  of  cloth  of  gold;  her  sandals 
winged  with  iridescent  light;  her  bridal 
veil  spun  of  a  film  of  floating  azure  de- 
scending upon  her  from  the  dome  of 
blue  and  gold. 

Is  it  the  singing  of  the  spheres  we 
hear?  Or  only  flower  bells,  wedding 
bells,  along  the  hillsides,  on  the  meadows, 
and  faintly  sweet  within  the  shadowed 
cloisters  of  the  swamp?  Or  is  it  the 
sound  of  many  wings,  eager  wings  of 
bridesmaids,  which  they  would  lend  the 
bride,  wings  that  would  fly  in  her  stead 
knew  they  the  fields  where  love  is  found. 
They  know  where  nectar,  pollen  and 
propolis  are  found.  They  know  only  to 
store  and  seal  the  combs,  not  how  to  fly 
to  love.    Thev  are  forever  chained  to  toil. 


The  queen's  wings  are  Love's  wing 
And  yet  they  flutter  feebly  on  the  po 
tico.  The  Chosen  One  delays  as 
afraid.  Feeble  wings  and  heavy  hea; 
ill  fit  a  bride !  She  fears  to  go.  And  we 
she  may — or  any  bride!  If  she  remen 
bers  all  the  wisdom  of  her  mothers,  to  d 
in  turn  like  them ;  may.  she  not  also  n 
member  what  they  remember  and  treir 
ble,  much  afraid?  She  has  not  wille 
these  tragic  nuptials  in  the  sky.  She  ha 
not  fixed  the  day,  nor  named  her  matt 
She  is  the  bride  and  needs  must  go.  Sh 
cannot  change  the  law  of  Life,  nor  escap, 
the  net  of  Love — and  would  not  if  shJ 
could,  though  she  may  tremble  at  botl] 
Love  and  Life,  and  at  that  swift,  for 
shortened  span  when,  bride  and  wife  anc 
widow  for  a  radiant  moment  high  ii 
heaven,  she  drops  on  weighted  wingi 
down  to  perpetual  gloom,  perpetua 
pain,  perpetual  birth  within  the  hive. 

What  drives  her  on?  Who  wills  hei 
to  life,  the  worker  to  passionless  ster- 
ility and  toil,  and  the  riotous  drone  to 
idle  high-noon  revelry  and  death  at 
dusk?  Here  is  a  power,  neither  queen 
nor  worker,  nor  drone — nor  all  of  them 
nor  bee;  a  power  purposeful,  logical,  cal 
culating,  the  inventor  and  perfector  o: 
this  social  insect  scheme.  Is  it  more 
than  power — a  presence?  Is  he  intelli 
gent?  Does  he  love  Life?  Whereunto 
shall  we  liken  him,  who  is 

A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impells         n 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all 

thought. 
And  rolls  through  all  things? 

We  believe  that  the  whole  plan  of 
nature  tends  to  some  far-off,  divine 
event — a  social  event,  who  knows — pre- 
saged and  even  ruined,  possibly,  by  be- 
ing brought  too  early  to  perfection  in  the 
hive.  This  little  world  of  bees,  within 
the  vaster  world  of  hopes  and  fears,  is 
but  a  trial,  in  theory  finished,  in  fashion 
perfect,  in  practice  fatal  to  worker, 
drone,  and  queen.  As  a  political  system 
we  look  in  vain  for  weakness  or  defect, 
while   morally   it   seems   desperate  and 
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b  manly  inconceivable,  its  whole  struc- 

t  -e  resting  upon  a  foundation  of  divided 

L)or,  demanding'  slavery,  immolation, 

a'd  death.    The  sacrifice  is  absolute;  no 

}  ?    escapes :     the    queen    surrendering 

Wl,  the  worker  sex,  the  drone  his  full 

i  ounding  life,  that  the  state  may  live 

,'  d  have  unhampered  being. 

Terrible!    But  beautiful  in  its  perfect 

)rking,  and  therefore  somehow  good. 

K'iety,    perhaps,    not    the    individual 

ul,  is  the  immortal  thing,  the  end  far 

F,  divine.     And  we  are  only  human 

'cs,  laboring  as  they  labor  in  a  world 

fitful  honey-flows — ourselves  a  sacri- 

e,   inconsequent,   incomplete,   finding 

ir  fulfilment  like  the  bees,  in  a  future, 

l\stract    world,    looking   as    they   look 

)r  a  perfect  city,  eternal  in  the  fields  of 

oney-yielding  bloom. 

The  bees'  princi|)le  of  social  service  is 

ight;    their  application  of  it,  even  to 

elf-sacrifice,  is  alone  practical.    Nations 

iiust  learn  of  them.    Service  to  the  point 

•f  sacrifice  has  been  practiced  among  in- 

lividuals  since  long  before  the  sacrifice 

)f  the  Cross  was  uttered  as  a  social  prin- 

iple.    Industry  at  the  present  moment 

brces  the  practice  for  selfish  ends  to  the 

wtreme  bitter  logic  of  the  bees.     But 

aational  service  and  sacrifice  for  unself- 


ish ends  is  still  a  strange  doctrine  in  our 
ears.  It  remains  for  nations  to  accept 
it;  to  realize  that  human  society  is  no 
longer  a  world  of  many  nations,  but 
rather  one  colony  of  peoples,  a  single  so- 
cial swarm  in  a  world-hive;  harvesting  a 
common  crop  from  a  common  field  of 
endeavor,  storing  it  in  a  common  mar- 
ketplace; thinking,  desiring,  requiring  a 
common  good,  succeeding  and  fulfilling 
as  a  whole  only  as  each  nation,  granting 
to  all  others  their  several  rights,  assumes 
its  own  part  in  the  universal  social  serv- 
ice, nor  stops  with  that  service  short  of 
actual  sacrifice. 

I  have  been  musing.  The  fire  has  been 
burning.  The  bride  is  gone — on  blazing 
wings,  flashing  against  the  glancing  light, 
straight  upward  into  the  clear,  cold 
heaven,  a  flaming  meteor  of  desire!  We 
will  not  tarry  till  she  returns.  She  will 
never  return.  One  drone  of  all  the 
throng  has  met  her  in  that  limitless 
heaven  where  matches  are  made;  but 
mightier  bridegrooms  than  the  drone — 
Life  and  Death — contended  for  her;  and 
Life  possesses  her,  descends  in  her  with 
power  to  fill  the  cradles  of  the  combs, 
and  all  the  world  besides,  with  being; 
shaping  and  endowing  it  all,  all  men  and 
bees — worker  and  drone  and  queen. 


To  Life 

BY  LIZETTE  WOODWORTH  REESE 

UXPETAL  the  flower  of  me. 
And  cast  it  to  the  gust; 
Betray  me  if  you  Tsdll; 
Trample  me  to  dust. 


But  that  I  should  go  bare, 
But  that  I  should  go  free 
Of  any  hurt  at  all — 
Do  not  this  thing  to  me ! 


Portrait  of  Baron  De  Prangins 

BY  NICHOLAS  LARGILLIERE 

(Reproduced  on  the  cover  of  this  Magazine) 

WHEN  Nicholas  Largilliere  began  stndyiiig  his  craft  under  An- 
toine  Gobeau  in  Antwerp,  he  may  have  felt  that  he  had  a 
choice  of  two  careers.  On  one  hand  was  piled  the  completed  work  of 
Poussin  and  Rembrandt,  to  which  influences  could  have  been  added 
the  work  of  Hobbema  and  Claude  Lorraine,  so  different  in  their  views 
of  what  makes  noble  landscape.  On  the  other  was  the  stylish  product 
of  the  Xslw  Dyck  studio  and  the  immediate  success  of  Sir  Peter  Lely. 
But  though  Largilliere  might  have  known  the  former  influence,  he 
turned  naturally,  it  seems,  in  the  direction  of  a  more  popular  appeal. 
He,  too,  strove  for  stylish  success.  After  studying  under  Lely  he 
remained  in  England  six  years  painting  the  portraits  of  Charles  II 
and  the  Stuart  nobility,  accjuiring  a  reputation  that  preceded  him  back 
to  France.  In  the  French  capital  he  was  famous  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three.  He  had  a  gift  for  making  his  way  in  that  pompous  world.  Le 
Brun,  then  dictator  of  French  art,  patted  him  publicly  on  the  back. 
And  young  Nicholas  showed  a  precocious  tact;  he  pleased  King  and 
King's  favorites  with  ease.  Consequently,  he  held  in  succession  all 
the  high  offices  of  the  French  Academy — an  important  figure  in  society. 

Yet  Largilliere  seems  as  sincere  as  he  was  accomplished.  Though 
his  work  demanded  some  concessions  to  vanity,  he  recorded  boldly  the 
character  of  those  prominent  enough  to  deserve  his  attention.  He 
raced  from  canvas  to  canvas,  turning  out  pictures  almost  day  by  day, 
until  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  174()  there  were  fifteen  hundred  por- 
traits by  him  in  Paris  alone;  yet  he  seldom  slurred  the  personalities 
of  his  sitters. 

Largilliere's  touch  evoked  the  Louis  XIV  spirit  neatly.  In  the  por- 
trait of  the  Swiss  nobleman.  Baron  De  Prangins,  whose  Teutonic 
features  look  out  from  the  cover  of  this  magazine,  the  artist  has  created 
a  picture  of  a  mau,  solid  in  spite  of  his  frivolous  dress  and  preposterous 
wig.  Little  is  known  about  the  original  of  the  portrait;  but  the  placid 
security  of  his  character  is  well  brought  out.  While  looking  at  his  face 
one  forgets  the  melodramatic  background  and  the  dainty  roses  that 
peek  over  the  balustrade  at  the  left — a  type  of  accessory  which  Lar- 
gilliere painted  with  rare  skill.  There  are  two  other  portraits  by  him 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  The  Baroness  De  Prangins,  whom 
he  flattered  (for  we  know  her  "opulent  charms  could  scarcely  pass 
through  a  doorway  ")  has  still  a  distinct  personality.  The  daughter  of  a 
Versailles  offi^cial  he  painted  feelingly,  although  he  surrounded  her 
with  a  wealth  of  "chic-chic" — a  brifliant  parrot,  a  negro  boy,  a  foun- 
tain, and  rich  clothes.  It  was  refined  painting  in  his  hands,  not 
necessarily  because  of  his  personal  taste  but  because  refinement  was  a 
habit  of  the  time. 

Alan  Burroughs 
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Julie  Cane 

A  NOVEL— PART  V 
BY  HARVEY  O'HIGGINS 


XXIV 

IHEY^  did  not  see  Alan  again  until 

the  autumn,  and  they  never  saw 

n  again  at  Miss  Perrin's  school.    He 

1  not  return  to  the  classes  there,  he 

nt  to  a  boys'  school  in  Massachusetts; 

d  his  mother  lived  in  Boston  during 

school  term  so  as  to  be  near  him. 

,  first  there  was,  in  Findellen,  an  open 

d  outspoken  curiosity  about  what  had 

ppened  to  send  them  away.     Then 

ere  began  to  be  private  gossip.    Carey 

ked — about  the  boy — in  the  smoking 

r  on  his  way  to  New  Y^ork.    One  of 

rs.  Birdsall's  week-end  guests  talked — 

out   Carey — to   a   friend   from   Fin- 

Uen.     Miss  Perrin  asked  Julie  some 

ibarrassed  questions,  and  Mrs.  Carey 

i^oke  to  Alice.    Suddenly  everybody  un- 

i^Tstood  that  there  had  been  a  scandal, 

though  the  details  of  the  scandal  dif- 

red;  and  then  a  peculiar  sort  of  silence 

ttled  down  over  the  whole  affair — an 

V"  surface  silence  that  covered  a  busy 

idercurrent  of  clucking  whispers  and 

?ep,  dark  hints. 

■  That  silence  was  part  of  a  strange 
ate  of  things  in  Findellen.  It  was  a 
)mpletely  impossible  state  of  things,  if 
3U  thought  of  it  intelligently — and 
ane  tried  to  think  of  it  so.  He  had 
)me  upon  it  in  the  course  of  his  explo- 
itions  into  the  instinctive  nature  of  his 
sighbors;  and  the  more  he  thought  of 
,  the  more  amazing  it  seemed. 
It  was  to  him  as  if  he  and  the  people 
)und  him  were  living  on  the  banks  of  a 
ver  which  irrigated  their  fields,  turned 
leir  mill  wheels,  revolved  the  turbines 
t  their  factories,  and  generally  supplied 


them  with  food,  drink,  light,  heat,  and 
the  whole  foundation  and  fruitful  means 
of  life.  Their  civilization  existed  be- 
cause of  that  river  as  much  as  that  of 
the  old  Egyptians  had  depended  on  the 
Nile.  But  the  stream  had  been  danger- 
ous and  unruly.  It  had  broken  loose  in 
devastating  floods  which  destroyed  life 
and  swept  away  property.  Conse- 
quently they  had  forced  the  stream,  as 
it  were,  underground  in  sewers  and  con- 
duits, led  it  into  their  fields  in  hidden 
pipes  and  tilings,  carried  it  under  their 
homes  and  their  factories  concealed,  and 
covered  its  original  river  bed  until  there 
was  not  a  public  appearance  of  it  any- 
where. Now,  having  apparently  sub- 
dued and  buried  it,  they  ignored  it. 
Nobody  ever  mentioned  it  except  with 
a  blush  that  was  a  little  fearful,  or  with 
a  superior  and  hypocritical  sniff,  or  with 
the  sly  chuckle  that  winks  at  a  com- 
munity's secret  scandal. 

"Gosh!"  Cane  said  to  himself,  when 
he  thought  about  it.  "We  got  no  more 
brains  than  a  hatch  o'  hop-toads.'* 

Here,  as  he  saw  it,  was  an  instinct  that 
was  as  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  race 
as  the  instinct  of  hunger  was  necessary 
to  the  life  of  the  individual.  And  not 
only  to  the  life  of  the  race!  In  the  in- 
dividual, too,  a  normal  development  of 
the  instinct  was  almost  as  essential  to 
health  and  happiness  as  a  wholesome 
appetite  for  food.  The  successful  sup- 
pression of  the  instinct  was  killing  out 
the  old  Puritan  families  of  the  district — 
such  as  the  Perrins,  for  example — and 
when  it  was  not  successfully  suppressed, 
but  only  morbidly  w^arped  and  stunted 
by  repression,  it  produced  insanity  and 
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aberrations,  and  physical  and  mental 
misery,  and  disease  and  crime.  Yet  the 
whole  public  life  and  social  system  of 
Findellen — its  religion,  its  education,  its 
conventions  and  its  moral  code — were 
united  in  the  attempt  to  snub,  ignore, 
and  suppress  it. 

The  fact  that  the  community  con- 
tinued   to    exist    was    evidence    that, 
despite   all   this,    the   tabooed   instinct 
continued  to  operate.     And  there  were 
other  evidences.     There  were  evidences 
that  the  river  had  undermined  its  dams 
and  escaped  its  conduits.     It  seeped  to 
the  surface  in  various  malodorous  dis- 
tricts that  were  spoken  of  under  the 
voice.     Now  and  then  the  foundations 
of  a  respectable  house  gave  way  and 
the   family   sank;     and   everyone   pre- 
tended  not   to   notice,   or  laughed,   or 
made  a  guilty  warning  of  the  incident. 
Young    people    disappeared    and    were 
never  mentioned— least  of  all  to  their 
companions,  from  whom  the  existence 
of  tlie  danger  was  supposed  to  be  con- 
cealed.    And  since  they  got  only  excit- 
ing hints  and  evasive  warnings  of  their 
danger,    they    were    so    occupied    with 
curiosity  about  the  whole  matter  that 
some  of  them  scarcely  thought  of  any- 
thing   else.      Even    in    Miss    Perriri's 
school,  among  those  infants,  there  was  a 
continual   secret   whispering   going   on. 
They  understood  that  Alan  had  broken 
through  the  crust  of  things,  so  to  speak, 
and  that  he  had  been  hurried  away  by 
his  mother  to  safer  ground. 

Cane  spoke  to  Julie  when  he  heard 
some  rumor  of  what  had  happened,  and 
Julie  told  him  all  that  she  knew  about 
it.  He  had  sense  enough  not  to  re- 
proach her  for  having  said  nothing  be- 
fore. He  listened  to  her  account  of  her 
affair  with  Alan,  studying  her  thought- 
fully through  his  glasses,  but  making  no 
comment.  The  next  day  and  the  day 
after  he  returned  to  the  subject  with 
questions  and  more  questions.  By 
Sunday  he  had  apparently  made  up  his 
mind.  He  took  her  for  a  walk  Sunday 
afternoon  to  get  her  away  from  her 
mother;    and  as  soon  as  they  were  out 


of  town  and  climbing  the  rise  of  Mon 
tain  Avenue,  he  began,  "I  been  telli 
you  I  had  a  theory,  see.^  Well,  I  doi 
know  whether  there's  anything  in 
much.  We'll  have  to  work  it  out  t 
gether— you  an'  me— an'  see  where 
gets  us.     You  see" — 

He  outlined  his  idea^f  the  instinct! 

nature  of  man.    He  described  his  shol 

window  experiments  on  the  instinct 

curiosity.      He    sat    with    her    in 

favorite  point   of  vantage  among 

trees  above  Findellen  and  showed  „, 

the  village  as  if  it  were  a  gopher  colon 

and     illustrated    the    instincts    whic 

animated  it.     He  took  off  his  hat  ar 

ran  his  hands  through  his  sparse  ha 

till  it  stood  on  end  in  the  sunlight,  ar 

he  gesticulated,  and  counted  his  poin 

on  his  stubby  fingers,  and  glowed  wil 

the  heat  and  excitement  of  an  almo 

religious  fervor  of  evangelism,  drawir 

the  sleeves  of  his  coat  back  from  h 

wrists  and  plucking  at  his  trouser  le^ 

impatiently    to   free   his    knees    as   \ 

doubled  his  legs  under  him  and  leane 

forward  to  make  his  arguments. 

•    "  Now  here's  this  instinct  of  affectioi 

eh.^     What  starts  it.?     It  begins  whe 

you're  a  baby,  don't  it.?    Yes.    Well, 

gets  started  by  your  mammy  or  you 

dad.    I  been  thinking  about  the  way  : 

exploded  in  me  later.    What  touched  i 

off.?     I'm  a  Dutchman  if  it  wasn't  ra 

hair.     Why.?     Because  my  mother  ha 

red  hair.    I  got  a  feeling,  now,  when 

look  back  on  it— see.?— that  the  sig 

o'  your  mother's  red  hair  warmed 

up,  an'  the  next  thing  I  knew  I  wa 

married  to  her." 

He  grinned  at  Julie  sheepishly,  ain 
his  eyes  were  a  little  moist. 

"Well,  here's  the  point.  You Ve  go 
red  hair,  an'  so's  the  mother  o'  tha 
Birdcage  boy.  O'  course  it  may  be  a! 
imagination — this  theory  o'  mine- 
but  see  what  happens.  The  minute  h 
sees  you,  the  instinct  explodes  in  him 
He  begins  to  feel  about  you  the  wa; 
he  feels  about  his  mother,  eh.?  Bii 
suppose  his  mother  hasn't  had  goc 
sense  about  him.     S'pose  she  licks  hir 
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;tr  much— or  something  like  that,  see? 
hsX  happens?  He  begins^  to  take  it 
)|,  on  you.     Understand?" 

;he  could  not  say  that  she  did. 

'Well,"  he  admitted,  "I  ain't  very 
3,ar  about  it  myself.  I  got  to  work  it 
i\  out  yet.  There's  this  instinct  of 
alsction— like  you  have  for  your  mother 
0  your  father  or  your  friends.    It's  what 


ol'  What's-his-name  calls  'the  desire  to 
pertect  an'  be  pertected.'  An'  it  gets 
all  mixed  up  with  another  instinct  that 
most  o'  these  people  are  scared  to  death 
of.  You  put  those  two  instincts  to- 
gether an'  you  get  what  you  call  love, 
gen'rally.  An'  that's  where  the  trouble 
JDCgins,  girl.  Nothing  makes  as  much 
trouble  as  love.    But  here's  one  tip  I  can 


HE    S 


AT    WITH    HER    IN    HIS    FAVORITE    POINT    OF   VANTAGE 
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give  you.  When  a  boy  really  loves  you 
he  wants  to  pertect  you.  x\n'  he  wants 
you  to  pertect  him,  see.'^  Now,  this 
Birdcage  boy — he  never  wanted  to 
pertect  you,  did  he.^^  He  didn't  care 
how  mis'rable  he  made  j^ou.  Look  out 
for  that  kind.  They're  no  good  for  a  girl. 
They  just  make  trouble  for  themselves 
an'  everybody  else." 

She  agreed  that  it  was  true  of  Alan. 

He  went  back  to  Phil  Mondell.  "The 
way  they've  brought  him  up,"  he  said, 
"they've  broke  his  back.  That's  the 
way  most  o'  these  good  people  do  with 
their  boys.  He's  licked.  He  won't 
fight  for  himself  nor  anybody  else.  He 
ought 've  kicked  the  packing  out  o'  this 
Birdcage  boy,  see?  He  couldn't  do  it. 
Couldn't  even  try.  He's  not  much 
good." 

She  agreed  with  that,  too.  Looking 
down  on  Findellen  with  him,  and  feeling 
all  his  superior  contempt  for  that  little 
settlement  of  prairie  dogs,  she  over- 
looked entirely  the  fact  that  she  was  one 
of  them.  She  was  above  them,  with 
him.  x\nd  he  was  a  sort  of  demi-god. 
In  all  the  world  at  that  moment,  there 
was  probably  no  human  being  so  ex- 
altedly  all-wise  and  all-powerful  in  the 
eyes  of  any  other  human  being  as  this 
absurd  and  pathetic  figure  of  com- 
mercial failure  was  in  the  sight  of  his 
adoring  daughter. 

They  came  down  from  the  heights  at 
sunset,  and  she  walked  through  the 
village  with  him  as  if  it  were  a  zoo. 
"Well,  that's  all  right,"  he  ended  as 
they  came  to  their  front  door.  "  If  any 
more  o'  these  boys  bother  you,  tell  me 
about  it,  an'  we'll  figure  out  how  to 
handle  'em,  see? 

XXV 

There  was  no  one  to  "bother"  her 
but  Phil,  and  his  attentions  were  far 
from  troublesome.  His  father  had 
bought  him  a  bicycle,  but  he  walked 
to  and  from  school  with  her,  trundling 
the  machine  beside  him,  and  sat  with 
her    and    Alice    during    recess    on    the 


veranda,  brought  her  candy,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  her  in  a  simple  sort  of 
open-faced  inexpressiveness.  She  found 
that  Phil  rather  bored  her.  There  was 
no  such  exciting  uncertainty  about 
him  as  there  had  been  about  Alan. 

Then  he  confessed  that  his  mother 
had  forbidden  him  to  play  with  her. 
"You  see,  maw's  aT\^ul  pious,"  he  ex- 
plained perspiringly,  "an'  your  maw 
don't  go  to  church,  an'  they've  got 
hold  o'  some  sort  o'  story  up  home 
about  you  an'  Alan,  an'  besides  they  i^^'" 
say  we're  too  young  to  be  goin'  round  ^^^ 
together,  an'  I  guess  I  won't  be  able  to 
do  it,  or  some  one'll  tell  on  me.  I  don't  T 
want  to  make  trouble,  up  home.  You 
know  how  it  is." 

He  rode  over  to  Alice  Carey's  on 
Saturday  afternoon  to  play  croquet 
with  them;  and  when  school  closed  for 
the  summer — and  Julie  continued  going 
to  Miss  Perrin's  for  her  music  lessons —  ^^ 
he  contrived  to  be  at  Alice's,  waiting 
for  her,  so  that  they  might  have  a  game  '  ^^ 
together.  Finally,  one  day  while  they 
were  busy  knocking  the  balls  about  on 
the  Carey  lawn,  his  mother  drove  past. 
She  did  not  stop.  She  went  by,  fatly 
upright  in  her  victoria,  with  a  white 
parasol  shading  a  bulk  of  white  dress, 
ignoring  the  sight  of  her  son's  diso- 
bedience. But  that  was  the  last  Julie 
saw  of  Phil  for  some  time.  She  heard 
that  he  had  gone  away  to  the  seashore 
for  the  summer,  and  in  the  autumn  he 
was  sent  to  the  public  school. 

It  simplified  her  life  to  be  rid  of  him 
and  of  Alan.  She  was  able  to  devote 
herself  the  more  whole-heartedly  to  her 
father;  and  when  she  was  not  adding  to 
his  possible  comfort  by  helping  with  the 
housework,  or  doing  what  she  could  to 
assist  him  behind  the  counter — or 
listening  to  his  theory  of  things  in 
general,  either  on  a  high  stool  in  his 
office  or  walking  with  him  over  the  hills 
on  Sunday — she  was  curled  up  some- 
where with  her  eyes  in  a  book,  uncon- 
sciously imitating  his  voracious  studious- 
ness.  She  had  developed  a  desire  for 
knowledge  which  amounted  to  a  passion, 
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!,nd  she  read  chiefly  history.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  became  her  matinee  idol; 
nd  in  that  she  was  encouraged  by  her 
ather,  who  declared  that  Napoleon  had 
tood  Europe  on  its  head  because  he 
ised  his  intelligence.  It  was  her  father, 
00,  who  interested  her  in  Julius  Caesar, 
v^hom  he  looked  upon  as  an  earlier 
Napoleon;  and  she  astounded  the 
i^errin  sisters  by  asking  if  she  might 
)orrow  the  first  volume  of  Gibbon  when 
he  found  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
^oman  Empire  on  their  father's  book- 
helves. 

"But,  dear,  do  you  think  you'll 
mderstand  it.^"  Martha  said. 

**  It  doesn't  matter  whether  she  under- 
tands  it  or  not,"  Agnes  ruled.  "  It'll  do 
ler  good  to  try." 

Her  progress  at  school  was,  of  course, 
airaculous.  Outside  of  her  mathe- 
natics  it  meant  no  more  than  that  her 
nemory  was  good,  but  it  impressed  the 
errin  sisters  as  a  degree  of  genius;  and 
n  mathematics,  indeed,  she  was  some- 
hing  of  a  prodig^^  Agnes  Perrin 
Droudly  held  her  up  to  the  other  chil- 
Iren,  and  they  hated  her.  Martha 
?errin  worshiped  her  with  a  furtive 
notherly  devotion,  and  spent  all  her 
die  time  on  clothes  for  her,  and  gave 
lerself  up  to  little  twittering  transports 
)f  secret  affection  when  they  were  alone. 
"Do  you  love  me.^"  she  would  whisper. 
Julie,  blushing  and  awkw^ard,  would 
answer  "Yes"  in  an  abrupt,  strained 
v^oice,  like  a  boy.  And  Martha  would 
murmur  tearfully,  "You're  so  sweet." 

Phil  passed  her  on  the  street  in  the 
Pall,  and  he  stopped  a  moment,  ashamed 
and  apologetic,  to  ask  her  how  she  had 
been.  "All  right,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone 
as  level  and  self-possessed  as  the  eyes 
with  which  she  regarded  him.  He  hung 
a  moment,  unable  to  get  away  and 
equally  unable  to  say  anything  to 
warrant  his  remaining.  She  moved  on 
calmly.  "Well,"  he  said,  "see  you 
later."  She  did  not  turn  to  reply,  and 
he  continued  on  his  way,  looking  down 
at  the  boards  in  the  sidewalk,  osten- 
tatiously occupied  in  walking  so  as  not 


to  step  on  a  crack.  And  in  that  manner 
he  passed  out  of  her  life,  having  acted 
as  a  sort  of  surrogate  for  a  much  more 
important  person  who  had  not  yet 
entered  it. 

Her  meeting  with  Alan — if  it  could 
be  called  a  meeting — was  even  more 
distant.  She  had  heard  from  Alice  that 
he  and  his  mother  were  home  again, 
though  they  had  not  called  on  the 
Careys;  and  when  she  passed  the  Bird- 
sail  house,  on  her  way  to  her  music 
lesson,  she  saw  that  the  shutters  were 
open.  There  was  no  one  in  sight. 
Alice  was  expecting  her  on  her  way 
home,  and  she  sat  on  the  Carey  veranda, 
unconsciously  gazing  at  a  glimpse  of  the 
Birdsall  green  roof  among  the  trees.  It 
was  Julie  who  proposed  that  they 
should  play  croquet — probably  because 
it  took  them  to  the  open  lawn,  where 
they  would  be  conspicuous — and  she 
played  badly  because  her  mind  kept 
wandering  to  the  hedge  and  the  Bird- 
sall orchard. 

When  she  saw  Alan  in  a  gap  of  that 
hedge  she  stood  motionless.  He  had 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his  hat  tilted 
down  over  his  eyes.  Alice,  about  to 
raise  her  mallet,  did  not  make  her 
stroke.    They  waited  for  him. 

He  took  a  cigarette  from  his  pocket, 
struck  a  match  on  his  heel,  lit  the  ciga- 
rette, tossed  the  match  contemptuously 
on  the  Carey  lawn,  and  walked  away. 

Alice  watched  him  till  he  disappeared 
behind  the  foliage.  When  she  turned  to 
Julie,  Julie  was  calmly  playing  her  ball 
through  a  hoop,  out  of  her  turn. 

If  Alice  had  spoken  she  would  have 
said,  "I  don't  think  that  was  very  nice?" 

If  Julie  had  replied  she  would  have 
said,  "Oh,  well!" 

Neither  of  them  said  anything.  Julie 
continued  to  play  with  a  concentrated 
attention.  And  a  few  minutes  later, 
when  they  were  finishing  the  game,  the 
Birdsall  station-wagon  with  four  trunks 
drove  out  and  turned  toward  the  railroad. 

"They're  going  away  again,"  Alice 
said. 

Julie  accepted  the  fact  in  a  glance  at 
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the  wagon,  and  went  on  with  her  play. 
She  won.  And  looking  at  Alice — un- 
expectedly— ^she  smiled.  She  had  been 
conscious  of  a  leap  of  the  pulse  when 
she  saw  Alan  and  of  a  sinking  depression 
when  he  turned  away.  Now,  from 
nowhere,  there  had  come  a  feeling  of 
relief;  and  it  was  this  which  expressed 
itself  in  her  smile. 

After  all,  she  was  her  mother's 
daughter.  Her  feeling  for  Alan  had  dis- 
turbed the  centered  balance  of  her 
comfortable  self-control,  and  she  could 
now  withdraw  into  herself  contentedly 
and  be  at  peace  in  the  little  closed 
circle  of  her  family.     Good. 

Her  relations  with  her  father  were  al- 
most as  egotistic  as  her  mother's  rela- 
tions with  God.  In  all  of  them — in 
mother,  father,  and  daughter  equally — 
family  affection  was  a  sort  of  secondary 
inflation  of  self;  in  her  case  it  did 
nothing  to  train  her  sympathy  to- 
ward extending  itself  in  any  altruistic 
love.  They  proceeded  to  live — the 
three  of  them — ^in  an  insulated  superi- 
ority to  all  round  them.  Julie,  in  fact, 
felt  so  alien  to  her  kind  and  superior  to 
her  surroundings  that  she  used  to  walk 
along  Center  Street  to  school  imagining 
— just  for  the  fun  of  it — that  she  was  the 
young  Josephine  who  later  married 
Napoleon  and  became  an  empress. 

She  was  even  tranquil  in  her  response 
to  a  devotion  from  Martha  Perrin  that 
grew  to  a  point  of  maternal  passion  as 
Julie  developed  the  adolescent  beauty 
of  young  girlhood.  She  was  grateful  to 
Martha;  she  replied  to  Martha's  smiles 
and  returned  her  kisses ;  but  she  had  no 
idea — it  was  impossible  that  she  could 
have  any  idea — of  what  a  feeling  Martha 
had  for  her. 

It  had  come  to  this :  that  Martha  put 
herself  to  sleep  at  night  imagining  Julia 
was  in  her  arms.  She  woke  to  the 
thought  that  she  was  to  see  Julie — or 
was  not  to  see  her — that  morning  in  the 
classroom.  When  her  day's  work  was 
done  she  shut  herself  in  the  sewing  room 
and  stitched  her  love  into  the  needle- 
work and  embroidering  of  the  clothes 


she  made  for  Julie.    She  kissed  the  un- 
dergarments that  were  to  touch  the  be-l 
loved  young  body;    and  when  she  hadi 
made  a  dress  for  Julie  she  caressed  iti 
with  her  hands  and  hugged  it  to  herii 
breast  so  that  it  might,  by  proxy,  be  her 
arms  round  Julie  whenever  Julie  wore  it. 
When  she  had  Julie  in  tlie  sewing  room 
to  try  on  the  clothes  she  had  made,  her 
hands  shook,  her  heart  suffocated,  and  I 
she  turned  Julie  away  from   her  and 
wept,  while  she  fumbled  over  some  pre- 
tense of  taking  up  a  tuck  in  the  back  of  i 
the  garment   in  which  Julie  stood  so  [ 
straight.     After  Julie  had  gone  she  sat  i 
with  her  face  in  her  hands,  her  cheeks  j 
burning   against  her   cold  fingers,   her 
mouth  aching,  seeing  still  the  dimples  in 
Julie's  shoulders,  kissing  them  in  her 
imagination  and  crying  weakly,  starved. 

She  was  as  humble  before  that  pre- 
cocious young  mind  as  a  Polish  mother 
of  the  tenements  before  her  American 
child;  and  when  the  time  came  for 
Julie  to  leave  her  class  and  go  to  Agnes's 
she  gave  the  girl  up  to  a  distinguished 
future,  smiling  with  a  pain  in  her  heart. 
And  Agnes  took  her  proudly.  She 
worked  on  Julie's  education  as  Martha 
worked  on  her  clothes.  She  devoted 
herself  to  improving  Julie's  voice,  her 
accent,  her  walk,  and  her  manners;  criti- 
cizing her  silences,  forcing  her  to  prac- 
tice a  social  smile,  teaching  her  the 
obligation  of  small  talk.  "Say  some- 
thing," she  would  insist  at  their  music 
lesson.  "Say,  *It's  a  pleasant  day,'  at 
least.  Talk  to  me.  It  doesn't  matter 
what  you  say,  but  you  cannot  meet 
people  with  silence  unless  you  wish  to 
insult  them.  And  never  say  merely 
*  Yes '  or '  No.'  That  is  not  conversation. 
Now." 

She  was  determined  to  make  Julie  over 
in  her  own  image,  not  only  externally 
but  in  the  inward  graces.  She  endeav- 
ored to  convert  her  pupil  to  the  gospel 
of  young  ladyhood  according  to  Rusk  in 
and  Tennyson,  giving  Julie  copies  of 
Sesame  and  Lilies  and  Tennyson's 
Princess  as  a  Sunday-school  teacher 
might  give  a  prize  Bible. 


SHE    WENT    ON    WITH    HER    GAME    IN    SILENCE — AND    HE    SOBERLY   AMUSED 


XXVI 

It  was  by  an  odd  chance  that  JuHe  got 
into  touch  with  news  of  x\lan.  Alice 
Carey  had  been  talking  at  home  of  her 
friend's  mathematical  genius.  Carey 
had  been  skeptical  about  it.  He  had  no 
respect  for  the  Perrin  school,  and  he 
doubted  whether  anyone  could  get  an 
education  there;  but  since,  in  his  phil- 
osophy of  life,  his  daughter's  schooling 
was  his  wife's  affair,  he  did  not  interfere 
— exce])t  with  an  occasional  slighting  re- 


mark offered  from  a  height  of  unbenevo- 
lent  neutrality.  He  listened  to  the  tale 
of  Julie's  ability  in  mathematics  without 
comment,  but  the  next  time  he  met  her 
in  the  house,  he  said:  "I  hear  you're 
quite  a  mathematician." 

Julie  admitted  it,  and  she  did  not 
redden  under  the  amused  smile  with 
which  he  accepted  the  admission.  "Do 
you  play  chess  .f^"  he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Come  and  play  a  game  with  me," 


lie  said.    "I'll  si 


low  you  liow. 
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She  understood  that  it  was  to  be  a 
test  of  her  mathematics.  She  had  seen 
him  playing  chess,  as  he  might  have 
played  solitaire,  alone  in  his  study  at 
night,  working  on  some  problem  from 
the  chess-j)layer's  column  in  the  Sunday 
Sun;  and  she  knew  that  he  carried  in 
his  brief-case  a  little  folding  chessboard 
on  which  he  j)layed  in  the  smoking  car 
with  the  few  commuters  who  were  able 
to  give  him  a  game.  He  never  chal- 
lenged his  wife  or  his  daughter — they 
did  not  play  well  enough. 

"Well,"  he  said  at  the  end  of  the 
third  game,  "  I  mustn't  tire  you.  You're 
doing  very  well." 

"I'm  not  tired,"  she  replied. 

"We'll  play  one  more  then." 

He  played  absent-mindedly,  thinking 
of  a  case  in  court,  and  she  caught  him 
in  a  bad  move.  "Ah!"  he  said,  and  ap- 
plied himself  frowning  to  retrieving  his 
error.  Mrs.  Carey  enjoyed  his  frown 
maliciously.  He  won  the  game  but  he 
had  to  work  for  it.  "You'll  make  a  real 
chess  player,"  he  said.  "Have  you  a 
board  at  home?" 

She  had  not. 

"I'll  give  you  the  one  I  carry."  He 
rose  to  get  it.    "  You  can  practice  on  it." 

It  was  a  little  folding  board  with  slits 
in  which  the  flat  cardboard  chessmen 
fitted,  so  that  you  could  play  holding 
the  board  in  your  hand  like  a  book. 
"You  must  come  over  in  the  evening, 
some  time,"  he  said,  "and  give  me  a 
game." 

She  walked  home  with  that  board  open 
in  her  hand,  playing  an  imaginary  game 
against  him  as  she  went.  And  it  was 
not  only  her  interest  in  the  problems  of 
chess  that  kept  her  at  it.  She  had  a 
deep  grudge  against  Carey  because  he 
had  promised  not  to  tell  anyone  of 
Alan's  escapade  in  the  bedroom — ("This 
might  be  very  serious  for  the  boy  if  it 
were  known.  We  had  better  agree  to 
say  nothing  to  anyone") — and  then  he 
had  evidently  told  Alan's  mother  and 
forced  Alan's  withdrawal  from  the 
Perrin  school. 

She  showed  her  father  the  board  and 


at 


told  him  why  it  had  been  given  to  her 
"Lawyer,"  he  said.  "Huh!  That's  the! 
kind  o'  mind  he's  got,  is  it.^"  He  triec 
to  play  with  her,  in  order  to  give  he 
practice,  but  he  could  not  get  interested|| 
"It's  like  playing  cards  to  keep  yourself  lJ,; 
from  thinking.  Funny  thing,  the  way,/ 
people  're  afraid  to  think.  I  wouldn't} 
waste  time  on  it,  if  I  was  you." 

"  I've  got  to  beat  him,"  she  said. 

"Why.^    You  don't  have  to  play  with  mj^ 
him  at  all."  ''jj 

"Yes,  he'll  make  me."  / 

"All  right,  then,"  he  concluded.    "  ril|  ^^^^ 
get  you  a  book  about  it.     That'll  save  f 
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time.      Don't    tell    anybody    an'    we'll 
give  'ma jolt."  ,, 

They  gave  Carey  a  jolt  the  next  time  ^] 
he  played  with  her.  x4nd  he  was  the 
more  appreciative  of  her  cleverness 
because  he  could  use  his  praise  to  de- 
preciate his  wife's  child.  "  That  girl 
has  a  brain,"  he  would  say.  "Strange! 
It  shows  how  little  there  is  in  heredity... 
Her  father's  a  dumb  animal." 

It  happened  that  Julie  and  Carey 
were  playing  alone  when  he  said  one 
evening  as  they  were  setting  out  the 
pieces,  "That  boy  has  been  expelled 
from  his  school  again — young  Birdsall." 

She  did  not  raise  her  eyes  from  the 
board.    "What  for?" 

"Some  new  deviltry." 

"  How  do  you  know?  "  She  looked  up 
to  ask  it  with  a  steady  scrutiny  that 
had  some  accusation  in  it  which  he  did 
not  understand. 

"His  mother's  been  to  see  me  about 
her  estate,"  he  explained.  "Her  law- 
yer's dead.  She's  taking  the  boy  abroad, 
with  a  tutor." 

"Oh."    She  made  her  first  move. 

"He'll  play  the  deuce  with  his  life — 
and  hers,"  he  predicted,  moving  in  reply 
to  her. 

She  studied  the  board  a  long  time. 
"He's  unhappy,"  she  said  coldly. 

"What  about?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

She  had  a  deceptive  air  of  being  older 
than  she  was;  and  he — like  many 
another  father — could  be  natural  and 
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condescending  with  any  child  but  his 
■vn.      He   proceeded   to   discuss   Alan 

th  her  as  if  with  an  equal;   and  from 

r  silences  as  much  as  from  her  replies 
3  gathered  that  she  blamed  him  for 
lan's  disappearance.  It  put  him  on  the 
sfensive.  ''He's  a  bad  boy,  and  we're 
ell  rid  of  him,"  he  said.  "You'll 
e  I'm  right,  in  time." 

Thereafter  whenever  he  had  un- 
easant  news  to  report  he  gave  it  to  her 
adly,  and  he  reported  it  the  more 
eely  because  he  discovered  from  his 
ife    and    Alice    that    Julie    had    not 

peated,  even  to  them,  his  account  of 
lan's  expulsion  from  school. 

He  told  her  some  months  afterward 
lat  Mrs.  Birdsall  was  spending  too 
Rich  money  on  Alan.  ''That  boy  has 
er  terrified,"  he  said.  "She's  afraid  to 
if  use  him  anything.  If  she  crosses 
im  at  all  he  takes  a  regular  fit — the 
ay  he  did  here,  that  night  I  caught 
im  upstairs.  They're  living  in  Paris, 
e's  supposed  to  be  studying  art.  He'll 
et  into  fine  ways  in  Paris."  And  later 
e  reported,  "Your  young  Alan's  in  a 
jrape  again  and  his  mother's  bringing 
imback." 

She  watched  the  closed  house  for 
gns  of  his  return,  but  it  remained 
'eserted.  Carey  told  her  at  last, 
They're  not  coming  back  here.  He 
ron't  let  her.  He  won't  let  her  have 
ny  friends  of  her  own.  She's  taking  a 
uOuse  in  towTi" — meaning  in  New  York 
'-"and  he's  going  to  some  private 
chool  there.  He's  leading  her  a  fine 
ance.     She's  turning  gray." 

That  startled  her.    "  Gray  .^ " 

He  smiled  ironically.  "He  won't  let 
ler  dye  it  any  more.  It's  been  pre- 
aaturely  gray." 

"Oh."  She  went  on  ^^th  her  game 
a  silence,  and  he  played,  soberlj^ 
.mused.  He  thought  her  a  funny, 
edate,  old-fashioned  girl,  and  he  liked 
ler.  He  did  not  know  it  was  usually 
>n  his  wife's  invitation  that  she  arrived 
o  play  chess  with  him.  He  did  not  ask 
ler  any  questions  about  that  or  about 
lerself    or    her    school    or    her    home. 


Being  altogether  worldly-wise,  he  took 
it  for  granted  that  her  friendship  with 
Alice  was  one  of  those  affairs  between 
the  daughters  of  wealth  and  the  daugh- 
ters of  poverty  in  which  the  sentiment  is 
mostly  on  one  side  and  the  expectation 
of  material  advantage  on  the  other; 
and  he  supposed  that  her  parents  were 
glad  to  have  her  spend  her  evenings  in 
his  home — even  over  a  chessboard — if 
by  so  doing  she  could  ingratiate  herself 
with  the  well-to-do  and  the  influential. 

And  he  was  certainly  not  far  wrong 
about  Mrs.  Cane.  Her  ambition  for 
Julie  was  flattered  by  the  association 
with  the  Careys,  and  she  accepted  her 
child's  absence  as  she  accepted  ]VIartha 
Perrin's  clothes,  pretending  that  she  did 
not  notice  either.  Cane  was  glad  that 
in  Alice  Carey,  Julie  had  found  a  play- 
mate of  her  own  age.  He  observed  in 
her  dress  and  her  speech  and  her  car- 
riage, as  he  had  once  predicted,  the 
Perrins  had  "changed  her  label"  and 
"fixed  her  up  like  a  piece  of  high-grade 
goods";  but  he  had  no  longer  any  fear 
that  she  might  be  alienated  from  him. 
She  remained  simple  and  unspoiled. 

She  helped  with  the  housework  as 
dutifully  as  ever,  even  though  she  used 
a  hand  lotion — prescribed  by  Agnes 
Perrin— to  overcome  the  effects  of  the 
dishwater  and  the  dust  rag.  She  waited 
on  the  counter  as  absorbedly  as  she 
played  chess.  She  wore  IMartha  Per- 
rin's plain  but  distinguished  clothes 
without  self-consciousness.  She  moved 
in  her  centered  orbit,  from  the  sawdust 
of  the  grocery  to  the  lawns  of  the  river 
road,  with  an  air  of  natural  rightness 
and  no  change  of  manner.  Mrs.  Carey 
took  to  driving  with  her  and  Alice  along 
the  countrv^  roads  after  school,  to  get 
them  away  from  their  books  into  the 
open  air;  and  Center  Street  saw  Julie 
delivered  at  the  door  of  her  father's  shop 
in  a  landau  with  a  livery  on  the  box.  It 
became  diflScult  for  the  children  of  the 
street  to  call  her  "  Sugar  C^ne."  As  one 
of  their  own  class  who  associated  with 
the  wealth  and  fashion  of  New  York,  she 
was  a  sign  and  symbol  to  that  aspiring 
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sense  of  equality  on  which  the  democracy 
phimes  itseK.  Center  Street  began  to  be 
proud  of  her.  And  as  it  grew  proud  of 
her  it  reckoned  as  assets,  in  its  account 
of  her,  those  circumstances  which  had 
once  been  her  liabilities.  Her  adventure 
in  the  Sunday  school  appeared  as  an 
early  proof  of  genius.  Her  mother's 
peculiarities  were  natural  quirks  in  the 
parent  of  an  imusual  girl.  It  was  to 
Julie's  credit  that  she  had  made  so  much 
of  herself  after  l^eginning  as  the  daughter 
of  the  ridiculous  "Sugar  Cane."  Even 
the  rumor  that  Alan  Birdsall  had  been 
taken  away  from  Miss  Perrin's  school 
because  of  her,  only  helped  to  add  a 
glamour  of  young  romance  to  her  record. 
She  became  a  living  proof  of  the  saying 
that  anything  will  lie  forgiven  to  the  per- 
son who  has  the  character  to  **get  away 
with  it." 


One  day  when  she  was  nearing  sixteen 
— and  the  obvious  end  of  her  education 
at  Miss  Perrin's — Mrs.  Carey  said  to 
her.  **I  wonder  if  you  wouldn't  like  to 
go  to  college.  I  want  to  send  Alice  and 
I  can't  send  her  alone.  She'd  be  too 
homesick  and  unhappy.  I've  been  talk- 
ing to  Mr.  Carey.  We'd  be  glad  to  pay 
all  your  expenses  if  you'd  go  with  her. 
Wliat  do  you  say?" 

"Wliy,"  Julie  said.  "I  don't  know." 

''Well,  ask  your  mother  and  teU  me 
what  she  thinks." 

And  when  Julie  had  told  her  father 
and  mother,  she  found  herself  involved 
in  a  conflict  of  plans  and  reasons  ad- 
vanced by  her  father,  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Carey,  and  the  Perrins — as  soon  as  the 
Perrins  heard  what  was  proposed.  It 
was  really  a  conflict  of  affections, 
though,  of  course,  affection  was  never 
mentioned  in  the  matter.  Certainly  not. 
Only  the  most  reasonable  argimient- 
were  uttered  by  eve^^'one. 

Mrs.  Carey,  quoting  Carey's  prai-e, 
contended  that  a  girl  of  Julie's  intelli- 
gence ought  to  have  the  best  education 
the  world  could  sive.    It  was  a  privilege 


to  assist  her.  It  was  a  privilege  f 
Alice  to  have  her  as  a  roommate.  Ali 
was  too  timid  to  go  alone  to  coUege.  ai 
she  ought  to  go.  If  the  Canes  would  n 
accept  on  any  other  terms.  Mrs.  Can 
was  ready  to  pay  Julie  a  salary-  as  a  coi 
panion  or  tutor  to  Alice,  or  whatev 
else  the  Canes  desired.  Really,  wh 
was  behind  her  advocacy  of  Julie's  i 
terests  was  an  affectionate  determinatic 
to  get  Alice  out  among  girls  of  her  o\\ 
class  and  away  from  the  depressing  a 
mosphere  of  her  father's  disregard — bi 
this  was  never  mentioned. 

Mrs.  Cane  was  willing  to  accept  tl 
offer.    It  fitted  in  with  her  ambition  1 
put   her  child  permanently  above  tl 
sons  and  daughters  cf  Center  Street ;  ar 
it  gratified  an  obscurely  jealous  desire 
her  to  take  Julie  away  from  her  fathei 
He.  of  coiu-se.  objected.     He  suppos€| 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  have  his  gi 
educated  on  charity.    He  contended  thi 
she  ought  to  take  a  practical  course  as 
school  teacher,  which  she  could  get  in 
neighboring  town,  without  going  fartht 
from  home  than  a  trolley  car  would  can 
her.     His  real  objection,  naturally,  wi 
his  imwilliDgness  to  part  with  her. 

^lartha  Perrin  and  Agnes  supporte 
his  plan.  They  did  not  believe  iu  the  s(j 
called  higher  education  for  womei 
They  quoted,  strangely  enough,  the  pop 
ular  statistics  of  the  day  to  show  tha 
college  women  did  not  marry  or  rais 
families.  Julie  had  several  times  taugh 
Martha's  yoimger  pupils  when  Marth 
had  been  iU,  and  now  Agnes  propose 
that  Julie  should  take  a  c-ourse  as  a  kin 
dergarten  teacher  and  then  open  an  in 
fants'  class  in  their  school.  Behind  thei 
proposal  was  chiefly  Martha's  passionat 
attachment  to  Julie.  And  since  Martha' 
was  the  most  desperate  and  unreason 
able  affection  involved  iu  the  affaii 
naturally  Martha  won. 

She  won  in  a  peculiar  way. 

At  first  the  decision  went  to  Mrs 
L  ane  because  there  was  no  one  able  tc 
oppose  her.  She  said  flatly  to  Cane 
** She's  goin'.  It  don't  matter  what  yoi 
sav,  she's  goin'.     If  the  Carevs  want  ti 
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pay  for  her,  that's  their  lookout.  I'd  'a' 
sent  her  anyway."  And  to  the  Perrin 
Iphui  she  rephed,  ''I  don't  know  as  I 
want  her  to  be  a  school  teacher.  If  I  do, 
college  won't  hurt  her." 

It  seemed  that  in  spite  of  all  that  had 
happened  she  was  still  under  the  illusion 
ithat  her  daughter  was  her  product  and 


her  concern  only;    and  Cane  had  to  let 
her  have  her  way. 

"Well,"  he  said  to  Julie,  "I  guess  it's 
got  to  be.  Mebbe  I'm  selfish  wanting 
to  keep  you  round  home.  There'll  be 
vacations — when  you  can  come  back. 
An'  you  can  write  to  me.  It'll  only  be 
four  years  anyway,  an'  you're  so  smart 
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you'll  do  it  in  three,  mebbe.  That's 
nothing."  He  patted  her  on  the  back, 
trying  to  smile. 

"I  don't  want  to  go,"  she  said. 

"No,  o'  course  not.  Well,  it  won't  be 
till  the  fall.  Mebbe  something'U  turn 
up  before  that.  These  here  Careys— 
You  can't  tell.    People  're  funny." 

When  Julie  carried  word  of  her  par- 
ents' consent  to  Alice  Carey,  Alice  was 
delighted.  She  hugged  Julie  and  whis- 
pered: "  I  couldn't  go  without  you.  I'd 
die.  We'll  have  a  room  together — all  to 
ourselves.  It'll  be  lovely.  It'll  be  such 
fun." 

"I  don't  want  to  leave  father,"  Julie 
said  in  gloom. 

"But  you'd  have  to  leave  him  some 
day." 

"Why?     When.?" 

"Well,"  Alice  answered  shyly,  "when 
you  get  married." 

"Oh,"  Julie  said,  'Hhatf' 

Martha  Perrin  took  the  news  in  tragic 
silence  when  Julie  told  it  in  the  Perrin 
drawing-room.  She  and  Julie  stared  at 
each  other  dumbly.  Agnes  was  haughty 
with  indignation,  considering  that  her 
wishes  had  been  ignored.  "I  suppose 
there's  nothing  to  be  done,"  she  said. 
"One  makes  wise  plans  and  then  some 
one's  stupidity  upsets  them.  Go  to  your 
class,  Julia."  She  turned  to  her  sister. 
"Martha.?" 

But  Martha  was  already  at  the  door. 
She  made  a  blind  gesture  of  the  hand 
without  turning  to  reply  and  blundered 
out  into  the  hall. 

"It's  all  just  stupid,"  Agnes  said, 
and  Julie  nodded  miserably.  She  could 
not  think  of  anj^thing  to  say — even  to 
Martha.  She  moved,  at  a  loss,  to  the 
hall.    It  was  empty. 

Martha,  without  waiting,  had  hurried 
uncertainly  to  her  classroom.  She  felt 
faint.  She  had  not  been  able  to  eat  her 
breakfast — ^food  nauseated  her;  and  at 
luncheon  she  took  only  a  glass  of  milk, 
which  she  compelled  herself  to  sip  re- 
luctantly. She  did  not  speak  to  Julie. 
She  seemed  resigned  and  somehow  in- 
different.    She  went  about  her  duties 


with  her  usual  gentleness,  her  voice  and 
her  manner  unchanged,  but  with  a 
frightened  look  in  her  eyes.  "I  don't 
know  what  can  be  the  matter  with  me," 
she  complained  to  Agnes  at  dinner  that 
evening.  "I  feel  so  hungry.  I  feel 
starved.    But  food  makes  me  ill." 

"It's  this  disappointment  about  Julia," 
Agnes  said  bitterly.     "So  stupid!" 

"No."  Martha  shook  her  head.  "I 
knew  that  was  going  to  happen.  It 
isn't  that." 

She  seemed  to  have  no  feeling  at  all 
about  that — not  even  when  she  went 
into  the  sewing  room  and  took  up  an 
unfinished  blouse  that  she  had  been 
smocking  for  Julie.  She  found  herself 
not  interested  in  it,  and  she  let  it  fall 
from  her  hands  to  the  rag  rug  on  the 
floor.  She  left  it  there  and  wandered 
downstairs  to  the  kitchen,  dizzy  with 
hunger,  and  looked  in  the  pantry,  and 
sickened  again  at  the  smell  of  food. 

She  slept  exhausted  that  night  and 
moaned  in  her  sleep,  but  when  Agnes 
wakened  her  she  could  not  remember 
what  she  had  been  dreaming.  She 
mumbled  something  about  "dinner" 
and  dozed  off  again.  In  the  morning 
she  did  not  get  up.  "I  don't  feel  able 
to,"  she  said  weakly.  "Perhaps  if 
Fanny  would  bring  my  coffee — "  But 
when  Fanny,  their  old  negro  servant, 
arrived  with  a  hearty  Southern  break- 
fast on  a  tray,  she  could  not  endure  the 
sight  of  it.  "No,  no.  Please,''  she 
begged,  closing  her  eyes.  "Just  a  glass 
of  milk."  And  when  Fanny  returned 
with  the  milk,  she  said:  "Put  it  down 
somewhere.  Thank  you,  Fanny.  I'll 
drink  it  later.  Tell  Julia  Cane,  when  she 
comes,  I  want  to  see  her." 

It  was  Fanny's  voluble  anxiety  that 
persuaded  Agnes  to  send  for  the  doctor — 
Dr.  Beck  down  the  river  road — who  had 
been  attending  Mrs.  Carey.  "It's  silly, 
Nessie,"  Martha  murmured,  as  Agnes 
prepared  her  for  his  visit,  in  a  bed 
jacket  and  a  boudoir  cap.  "I'm  not  ill. 
I'm  just  weak  from  hunger." 

The  doctor  was  a  new  arrival  in  the 
neighborhood;  and  they  judged  that  he 
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lUst  be  having  difiBculty  in  working  up 

practice,  for  he  came  at  once.  "Nerv- 
Lis  indigestion,"  he  told  Agnes  indifFer- 
itly  when  he  had  heard  the  symptoms. 

He  was  a  huge  dark  man  with  the 
ointed  beard  which  was  a  necessary 
art  of  a  doctor's  make-u}>  in  those 
ays.  He  was  standing  at  the  bedside 
iking  Martha's  pulse,  his  eyes  on  his 
atch,  when  Julie  appeared  in  the  door- 
ay  and  Martha  saw  her.  It  was  the 
iiange  in  IVIartha's  expression  of  face 
'hich  turned  Agnes  to  find  out  who  was 
ehind  her.  It  was  another  change 
rhich  made  the  doctor  raise  his  eyes 
uickly,  first  to  Martha's  expression 
nd  then  to  the  girl.  He  reconsidered 
is  watch,  still  holding  Martha's  wrist. 

*'0h,  it's  Julie,"  Agnes  said. 

*'I  sent  for  her,"  Martha  explained. 

I  thought  if  she'd  take  my  class  this 
lorning — I'll  be  up  this  afternoon, 
han't  I,  doctor.^" 

He  frowned  at  his  watch. 

Julie  came  into  the  darkened  bed- 
oom  hesitatingly,  fresh  and  vivid  in  her 
ght  spring  clothes,  her  hat  in  her  hand, 
s  awkward  as  a  boy  in  a  sickroom. 
What  is  it?"  she  asked  hoarsely. 

''Nothing,  dear,"  Agnes  assured  her. 
We  just  want  you  to  take  Martha's 
lasses,  for  the  day  perhaps.     She'll  be 

II  right  again  very  soon." 

Julie  looked  from  Agnes  to  Martha, 
o  the  doctor,  to  his  watch.  She  was 
ust  beginning  to  be  able  to  see  them 
ilearly  after  the  dazzle  of  outdoors  when 
put  ^Martha's  hand  down  on  the 
ounterpane  and  rumbled  in  his  deep 
oass  voice:  "Yes.  A  little  nervous 
Dreakdown,  maybe.  A  few^  days  in  bed. 
i  little  tonic.  Something  to  tempt  the 
ippetite.     Not  milk.     Chicken  broth." 

Agnes  followed  him  out.  As  they 
went  downstairs  he  asked,  "Who  is 
that — voung    woman  .^ ' ' 

"Julia?" 

"The  one  that  came  into  the  room." 

Agnes  told  him. 

"Has  there  been  some — trouble — 
about  her?" 

Oh,  dear,  yes." 
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He  seemed  more  interested  in  getting 
his  hat  from  the  hall  table  than  in 
Agnes 's  account  of  what  had  happened 
about  Julia,  but  he  listened,  even  if 
absent-mindedly.  "You  might  let  her 
take  up  the  chicken  broth  when  it's 
ready,"  he  said  at  the  door,  "at 
lunch  time.  I  think  you'll  find — a 
little  attention  from  Julia — is  her  name 
Julia?  A  little  nursing  from  Julia — 
I'll  tell  the  druggist  to  send  up  the — " 

Agnes  had  been  straining  to  hear 
every  word  with  the  conscientious 
anxiety  of  the  inexperienced  nurse. 
Beck  gave  his  directions  as  if  they  were 
of  no  importance — as  if  he  had  a  pro- 
fessional contempt  either  for  medicine 
for    disease.      And    without    once 


or 


having  glanced  at  her,  he  wandered  out 
ponderously — leaving  his  sentence  un- 
finished— and  looked  at  the  sky,  and 
pulled  down  his  hat,  and  walked  off 
down  the  path. 

"Oh,  dear ! "  Agnes  said. 

Meanwhile  Julie  had  been  standing 
just  inside  the  door  of  the  sickroom, 
gazing  at  the  little  woman  in  the  huge 
bed.  She  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
Martha  had  apparently  shut  her  eyes. 
She  was  watching  Julie  under  the  half- 
closed  lids  but  Julie  did  not  know  it. 
She  stood  a  long  time  silent,  and  then, 
deciding  that  Martha,  unaware  of  her, 
had  fallen  asleep,  she  tiptoed  out. 

Agnes  was  waiting  for  her,  visibly 
embarrassed,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
"The  doctor  seems  to  think,"  she  said, 
"that  perhaps  it's  been  a  shock — your 
going  away.  Martha  is  so  fond  of  you. 
He  w^ants  you  to — he  says  if  you'll — 
if  you'll  pay  her  a  little  attention — like 
taking  up  her  broth  at  lunch  time — " 

And  Julie  was  suddenly  as  embar- 
rassed as  she.  "Why,  yes,  of  course." 
She  did  not  know  where  to  look.  "Of 
course.  I'd  like  to."  She  straightened  a 
rug  with  her  foot,  glanced  unhappily  at 
Miss  Perrin,  saw  unacknowledged  tears 
rolling  down  on  both  sides  of  that  proud 
nose,  felt  her  own  throat  begin  to  swell 
and  choke,  put  her  hand  to  her  neck, 
frightened — and  ran  away. 
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As  she  stumbled  into  Martha's  empty 
classroom  something  seemed  to  loosen 
inside  her,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
morning  she  could  not  draw  a  firm 
breath.  If  she  breathed  in  the  top  of  her 
lungs  only  it  was  all  right:  but  if  she 
tried  to  take  a  full  breath  she  struck  a 
sinking  place  that  trembled  in  her,  on  the 
verge  of  tears.  In  order  to  keep  her 
self-control  while  she  heard  the  children 
their  lessons,  she  had  to  breathe  care- 
fully; and  distracted  with  that  effort, 
she  went  through  the  hours  mechani- 
cally, her  emotions  balanced  as  if  on  a 
tight  rope  on  which  she  kept  her  mind 
fixed,  fearing  that  if  she  let  herself  see 
the  gulf  over  which  she  was  walking 
she  might  topple  and  fall. 

It  was  still  with  this  vague  sense  of  a 
tight-rope  performance  that  she  took 
Martha's  tray  from  Agnes,  and  started 
up  the  slippery  hardwood  stairs,  step 
by  step,  her  eyes  on  the  bowl  of  broth, 
as  if  her  only  thought  were  to  prevent  it 


spilling.  And  she  came  into  Martha's 
room  with  that  air  of  being  altogether 
absorbed  in  her  task,  moving  slowly 
forward  without  looking  up.  When  she 
could  see  the  edge  of  the  bed,  she  asked 
huskily,  ''Can  I  put  it  down?"  and  with 
that  she  began  to  shake  so  that  the 
spoon  rattled  against  the  china;  and 
Martha,  afraid  that  the  tray  was  too 
heavy  for  her — that  she  was  in  danger 
of  dropping  it — started  up  from  her 
pillow  and  caught  the  glass  of  milk  and 
a  candle  from  the  bedside  table  and 
cried.  "On  this.    Here.    Put  it  here." 

Julie  put  it  down,  tried  to  draw  a  long 
breath,  struck  the  tremble  in  her  insides, 
and  stood  clinging  to  thetray,  controlling 
herself.  She  spoke  in  a  harsh,  unfriendly 
voice,  "The  doctor  says — chicken  broth. 
You've  got  to  eat  some."  And  at  that 
tone  from  her  Martha  whimpered,  "Oh, 
I  can't.  I  can't.  I  want  to,  but  I  can't'* 
— and  began  to  weep. 

Julie  took  one  look  at  her,  pitiable 
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nth  her  yellow  face  distorted  and  her 

:ap  awry,  and  then  turned  as  if  to  escape. 

ler  knees  had  begun  to  weaken.     She 

avered  and  sat  down  gasping  on  the 

ide  of  the  bed,  facing  away  from  Mar- 

ha.    With  her  mouth  open  and  her  eyes 

taring,  she  broke  into  sobs.    They  were 

lard,  dry,  retching  sobs  that  seemed  to 

.ear  at  her;  and  for  a  moment  Martha, 

:errified  into  silence,  did  not  understand. 

e  thought  it  was  some  sort  of  fit. 

"Darling!"    She  clutched  at  Julie  in 

lorror  and  pulled  the  girl  over  to  her 

50  that  Julie  fell  against  her  shoulder, 

convulsed  wdth  these  a\\^ul  hiccoughing 

spasms.     "Don't!     Julia,  darling!'*  she 

3ried.     "Don't!     Oh,  don't!"     What  is 

it  ?    What  has  happened  .^ ' ' 

She  burst  into  helpless  tears  herself 
and  sank  back  on  her  pillows,  holding 
Julie  on  her  breast;  and  they  wept  to- 
gether, sobbing  hysterically,  with  broken 
murmurs  and  frantic  caresses  and  unin- 
telligible tear-drowned  words  of  endear- 
ment. 

XXVIII 

When  Agnes  came  to  see  how  they 
were  getting  on  she  found  Julie  sitting 
on  the  bed,  an  arm  round  Martha,  sup- 
porting her  and  feeding  her  chicken 
broth  in  a  spoon.  They  looked  at  Agnes 
in  the  doorway — swollen-eyed,  with 
tremulous  and  silly,  tear-blurred  grins — 
and  Agnes  fled.  She  could  not  face  that 
amount  of  emotion.  Martha  giggled 
like  a  girl  and  the  tears  ran  with  her 
chuckles  and  fell  in  the  spoon  full  of 
broth.  "It — it  wasn't  salty  enough — any- 
way," she  wept,  shaking  with  laughter. 

"Oh,  don't,"  Julie  gasped,  clutching 
the  bowl  and  doubled  over  it.  "I'll 
spi-pill  it." 

"Spi-pill  it?"  Martha  sobbed, 
"What's //ia/F" 

It  was  "spi-pilled." 

When  Julie  recovered  her  self-control 
she  scolded.  Her  tears  had  solved  no 
problems  for  her,  no  matter  what  relief 
they  had  brought  to  Martha,  and  she 
struggled  to  maintain  her  gravity  against 
any  sally  of  Martha's  heart-eased  irre- 


sponsibility.     "You're   naughty,"    she 
said,  and  Martha  loved  it. 

Julie  treated  her  as  if  she  were  a  sick 
child,  made  her  finish  the  broth,  washed 
her  face  and  hands  with  the  end  of  a  wet 
towel,  straightened  her  cap,  and  kissed 
her.  "Now,"  she  ordered,  "you're  to 
behave  yourself  and  get  well." 

"If  I  get  well,"  Martha  teased, 
"you'll  leave  me." 

"No,"  Julie  said  uncertainly.  "I 
don't  think  I'm  going  away." 

She  did  not  know  what  she  was  going 
to  do;  she  did  not  know  what  she  could 
do;  and  in  the  meantime  she  said  as 
little  as  possible  about  it.  She  told  her 
father  only  that  Martha  was  ill  with  a 
nervous  breakdown,  and  that  she  was 
teaching  the  younger  classes  for  a  day 
or  two.  She  saw  the  situation  as  merely 
temporary  even  when  she  learned  next 
morning  that  Martha,  trying  to  get  up 
after  a  promising  appetite  for  her  break- 
fast in  bed,  had  been  seized  with  an 
attack  of  dizziness  as  soon  as  she  put 
her  foot  to  the  floor.  "It's  all  right," 
Doctor  Beck  assured  them  over  the  tele- 
phone. "Let  her  stay  where  she  is  for 
a  while."    And  no  one  was  alarmed. 

Julie  nursed  and  petted  her,  brought 
lunch  for  two  to  the  bedside  and  ate 
with  her,  sat  with  her  after  school,  and 
read  to  her.  And  they  were  as  happy 
as  a  honeymoon.  For  all  Julie's  stiffness, 
her  flood  of  tears  had  carried  away  some 
sort  of  dam  in  her — in  her  relations  with 
Martha,  at  least — and  she  glowed 
prettily  with  a  clumsy  young  tender- 
ness which  touched  Martha  more  than 
transports.  They  made  a  secret  con- 
spiracy of  their  affection,  hiding  it 
especially  from  Agnes;  and  Martha 
acted  as  if  she  had  a  daughter  to  spoil 
at  last,  and  Julie  w^as  as  lovingly  ty- 
rannical as  if  she  had  found  a  mother  to 
dominate. 

They  finished  the  school  term  so — 
Martha  in  bed  and  Julie  substituting  for 
her  in  the  classroom.  Still  Martha  did 
not  improve.  Then  Julie  stayed  so  late 
one  evening  that  she  telephoned  home 
and  got  permission  to  remain  all  night; 
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and  Martha  enjoyed  the  first  peaceful 
and  unbroken  rest  she  had  had  since 
she  was  taken  ilL  When  Beck  heard  of 
it  he  grunted  but  said  nothing.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  visit  Mrs.  Carey. 

Two  days  later  he  told  Carey  that  he 
could  not  advise  them  to  send  Alice 
away  to  school,  that  Mrs.  Carey  was  in 
no  condition  to  be  left  without  her 
daughter's  companionship.  "Postpone 
it,"  he  said,  "for  a  year."  It  was  post- 
poned. And  in  the  mysterious  way  in 
which  things  are  decided  in  this  peculiar 
world,  Martha  won,  and  Julie  did  not 
go  to  college.  With  the  opening  of  the 
autumn  term  she  was  a  recognized 
assistant  in  the  Perrin  school,  teaching 
the  younger  children;  Martha  improved 
sufficiently  to  be  able  to  take  a  class  or 
two  in  what  had  been  the  sewing  room, 
where  Julie  installed  her  every  morning 
in  a  reclining  chair;  and  everybody 
involved  in  the  affair  was  more  or  less 
satisfied  with  that  outcome.  Martha 
never  suspected  herself.  Her  bedridden 
invalidism  was  so  real  to  her  that  she 
was  able  even  to  regret  it,  to  be  remorse- 
ful to  Julie  about  it,  and  to  accuse  her- 
self of  having  unwittingly  kept  Julie 
from  going  away. 

Here  was  Julie  then,  a  grown  girl,  very 
pretty  with  her  red  hair  and  her  dark 
eyes  and  her  cameo  features,  rather 
proud  in  her  walk,  grave  in  her  manner, 
settled  and  responsible  in  her  mind. 
She  saw  herself  as  a  school  teacher  with 
a  vague  intellectual  future  ahead  of  her. 
She  supposed  that  when  she  married  it 
would  be  some  one  like  Darwin  or 
Pasteur,  who  had  replaced  Napoleon 
and  Julius  Caesar  in  her  estimation; 
and  she  saw  herself  helping  and  encour- 
aging her  husband  in  studies  and  experi- 
ments that  should  make  large  additions 
to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  and  be 
rewarded  with  the  respect  and  gratitude 
of  mankind.  In  the  meantime  the  world 
functioned  comfortably  around  her  as 
the  setting  and  background  for  her 
preparations.  The  Perrins,  the  Careys, 
her  father  and  mother,  the  grocery  shop 
and  its  customers,  the  school  and  its 


pupils  supported  and  admired  and  kej: 
her  busy.  She  was,  of  course — like  he 
father — different  from  these  people  an 
superior  because  of  her  greater  intell 
gence.  And  Cane  had  convinced  he 
that  intelligence  was  something  mysteri 
ously  immortal  and  divine. 

He  had  lately  arrived  at  a  new  theory 
derived  from  a  rather  confused  reading 
of  Drummond's  Natural  Law  in  thi\ 
Spiritual  World.  He  saw  the  earth  aeJ 
beginning  without  any  animal  life  on  it ' 
a  mere  globe  of  hot  minerals  thrown  of! 
from  the  sun.  As  it  cooled,  a  germ  of 
life,  dropping  from  some  other  planet, 
had  begun  to  develop  here.  In  the 
process  of  evolution  first  plants  and 
then  animals  appeared,  but  these  had 
possessed  no  intelligence,  no  spirituality, 
no  soul.  Then,  in  some  way  that  he 
had  not  yet  worked  out — just  as  the 
immortal  germ  of  life  had  fallen  upon 
the  inanimate  early  rocks  and  waters — 
so  the  immortal  germ  of  intelligence 
dropped  from  some  other  planet  and 
developed  a  soul  in  one  of  the  higher  ape- 
like animals  and  made  a  man  of  him. 
And  Cane  was  certain  that  this  theory 
would  some  day  be  confirmed  by  the 
observations  of  astronomers  when  they 
discovered  the  neighboring  planet  from 
which  both  life  and  intelligence  had  de- 
scended upon  us. 

In  search  of  prophetic  intimations  of 
that  discovery,  he  had  turned  from  his 
studies  in  the  instinctive  nature  of  man 
to  his  earlier  love,  astronomy.  He  had 
been  tremendously  excited  by  Lowell's 
observations  of  the  canals  on  Mars — 
and  equally  irritated  by  the  criticisms 
of  Lowell's  findings.  Impatient  of  the 
limitations  of  the  telescope,  he  had 
imagined  a  way  to  settle  the  dispute 
and  open  the  whole  universe  of  the 
heavens  to  man;  and  he  fascinated 
Julie  in  a  Sunday  walk  over  the  moun- 
tain by  telling  her  of  his  plan. 

It  was  obvious  to  him  that  gravity 
was  some  form  of  magnetic  attraction. 
It  was  also  obvious  that  while  one  arm 
of  a   magnet   attracted,   the   other 
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pelled.      There     was     therefore — very 


THEY    FELL    INTO    STEP    ON    EITHER    SIDE    OF    HER 


)robahly — an    opposite    of    gravity,    a 

orce  of  repulsion  from  the  earth  that 

oiild   be   manufactured — as   electricity 

ould  be  manufactured — by  a  dynamo 

hat  was  yet  to  be  invented.    He  fore- 

aw  the  invention  of  that  dynamo.    He 

oresaw  it  as  capable   of  lifting   itself 

rom  the  earth  by  repulsion,  and  raising 

mih  it  any  weight  that  it  charged  with 

ts   repelling   current.      Installed   in   a 

cylindrical   ship   of   steel   construction, 

I  airtight   and   strong   enough   to   resist 

bhanges  in  atmospheric  pressure,  such  a 

dynamo  could  drive  the  ship  away  from 

the  earth  indefinitely  by  continuously 

increasing  its  charge,  so  to  speak.     It 

could,  in  fact,  carry  into  the  heavens  a 

crew  of   scientists,   navigate   space   by 

yielding  to  or  resisting  the  attraction  of 

other  heavenly  bodies — by  stopping  or 

speeding  up  the  dynamo — ^and  land  its 

crew  on  Mars  as  easily  as  Columbus 

landed  on  the  West  Indies. 

Cane,  sitting  on  his  hilltop  and  point- 
ing to  the  heavens  as  he  described  his 
scientists  setting  out  for  a  tour  of  the 
planets,  gave  Julie  one  of  the  thrills  of 
her  young  life.  It  was  almost  the  glow 
and  soaring  of  a  religious  ecstasy  in  her. 


All  the  problems  and  concerns  of  her 
everyday  affairs  were  how  transient  and 
petty  in  the  light  of  this  vision  of  man 
as  a  creature  of  immortal  intelligence, 
who  had  drifted  to  earth  out  of  the 
heavens  and  who  should  some  day  re- 
turn to  the  home  of  his  origin,  in  his 
miraculous  ship  triumphant,  and  solve 
the  mysteries  of  the  universe?  It  made 
man  a  sort  of  god  in  chrysalis  who 
should  presently  break  his  shell-case 
and  take  wings  beyond  all  limitations  of 
knowledge.  It  made  her  prospectively 
such  a  god,  who  might  live  to  see  the 
wings  developed.  It  argued  that  death 
might  be  merely  some  such  flight — the 
voyage  of  the  deathless  intelligence  to 
still  another  world.  It  dignified  and 
consoled  and  uplifted  her  with  those 
emotions  which  the  religious  know  as 
the  assurance  of  salvation.  At  night, 
lying  in  her  bed  in  the  attic,  she  pic- 
tured herself  making  that  trip  to  Mars, 
and  she  discovered — as  her  father  had 
discovered  before  her — that  she  could 
calm  her  mind  with  the  sense  of  rising 
above  her  world  of  daily  worries  and 
then  induce  sleep  by  the  dizziness  of  her 
imagined  ascent.     And  all  day  long  in 
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the  intervals  of  solitary  thought  she 
felt  herself  spurning  the  earth  under  her 
and  aspiring  to  higher  things. 

XXIX 

She  was  thus  spurning  her  way  to  the 
Perrin's  one  Saturday  morning  in  early 
April  with  a  book  under  her  arm — to 
read  to  Martha — when  she  met  Alan 
again  and  came  down  to  earth  startled. 
She  was  not  expecting  to  see  him;  she 
had  not  been  at  the  Carey's  for  a  week, 
because  she  now  played  chess  so  well 
that  Carey  avoided  playing  with  her; 
and,  if  Carey  knew  that  the  Birdsalls 
were  arriving,  he  had  not  told  his  house- 
hold. She  had  not  thought  of  Alan  for 
what  seemed  ages,  and  she  did  not  rec- 
ognize him  at  a  distance  as  one  of  the 
two  young  men  who  were  approaching 
her  along  the  cement  walk  which  now 
edged  the  river  road.  She  judged  by 
their  clothes  that  they  were  city  youths 
and  no  concern  of  hers. 

They  looked  as  if  they  had  been  cre- 
ated by  a  pen-and-ink  artist — and  I  be- 
lieve they  had.  Their  shoulders  had 
been  straightened  horizontally  with  hair- 
cloth lining;  their  trousers  had  been 
pressed  in  the  crisp  line  of  a  Gibson  pen- 
stroke,  and  their  trouser  legs  were  nar- 
rowed at  the  ankles  in  the  angular  break 
and  fold  that  Gibson  drew  so  nattily. 
They  wore  the  hard  white  vests  and  the 
hard  black  derbies  of  a  black-and-white 
illustration.  iVll  the  brush  work  curves 
and  paintable  rotundities  of  their  human 
figures  had  been  converted  into  smart 
lines  and  angles;  and  their  chins  rested 
squarely  on  rigid  white  collars,  in  a 
patent  imitation  of  a  Gibson  hero, 
whether  they  knew  it  or  not. 

/Vnd  Julie  was  no  less  a  creation  of 
that  fashionable  pen.  Her  stiff  sailor 
straw  was  his — perched  on  a  coiffure 
which  he  had  blocked  in  with  a  few  swift 
strokes.  The  barrel  of  her  soft  young 
body  had  been  coopered  into  a  solid  cor- 
set; lier  skirt  was  a  truncated  cone  sup- 
ported by  starched  petticoats,  and  it 
came  to  the  ground  in  the  sweep  of  a 


flaring  pen-Une  which  made  her  look 
Gibson-tall  and  stately.  Like  a  million 
other  young  people  of  her  day,  she  bore 
witness  to  the  influence  of  artistic  genius 
and  to  the  insight  of  that  wit  who  said 
that  nature  is  always  imitating  art  and 
trying  to  live  up  to  it. 

She  was  unaware,  of -course,  of  this 
her  sociological  significance.  She  was 
absent-mindedly  interested  in  a  flutter  of 
bluebirds  among  the  leafless  bushes,  and 
in  the  attempt  of  the  early  robins  to  sub- 
stantiate the  adage  in  relation  to  worms 
on  a  chilly  morning  when  worms  were 
scarce.  A  descendant  of  the  original 
squirrel  that  had  made  her  self-conscious 
on  her  way  to  her  first  street-encounter 
with  Alan,  spied  at  her  from  a  tree  trunk, 
and  a  new  generation  of  dog  barked  at 
her,  as  of  old,  from  behind  the  fence 
which  it  had  inherited.  Confronted  by 
instinctive  life  without  intelligence,  she 
was  no  longer  embarrassed;  and  it  was 
not  shyness  but  indifference  that  kept 
her  from  looking  at  the  youths  who  were 
approaching  her — until  one  of  them  said, 
*'How  do  you  do?"  and  she  found  Alan 
smiling  at  her,  bareheaded,  with  his  hat 
in  his  hand. 

His  smile  was  boyish  and  eager.  It 
became  somewhat  less  assured  and  con- 
quering— it  threatened  for  a  moment  to 
turn  apologetic — as  she  regarded  him  in 
silence,  gravely  surprised.  Then  the 
color  flushed  under  her  eyes;  she 
showed  her  dimples  pleasantly;  and  he 
hastened  to  introduce  his  friend,  "Biddy 
Van  Skoick" — whom  she  afterward  dis- 
covered to  be  a  Bayard  Van  Schoeck — 
a  long-nosed  descendant  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker Dutch,  with  one  of  those  medi- 
eval faces  you  see  in  Holbein  prints.  He 
looked  solemnly  friendly;  he  had  no 
expression,  in  fact,  between  complete 
gravity  and  a  sudden,  hoarse  laugh. 

"May  we  turn  back  with  you?'* 

"Why,  yes." 

They  fell  into  step  on  either  side  of 
her.  Van  Schoeck  cleared  liis  throat  as 
he  put  on  his  hat,  but  he  did  not  speak. 
He  did  not  need  to.  Alan  was  voluble 
enough  for  both. 
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"^ol  i  "How  have  you  been?  They  tell  me 
ijTou're  teaching  at  Miss  Perrin's.  We 
?vent  to  school  there  together" — this  to 
V^an  Schoeck — "when  we  were  kids" — 
vvith  a  large  assumption  of  age  and  ex- 
perience— "and  we  fought  like  cats  and 
called  each  other  names.  She  called  me 
'Birdseed'  and  I  called  her  'Sugar 
Cane!'" 

She  did  not  notice  the  queer,  quick 
look  that  Van  Schoeck  gave  her. 

"May  I  carry  your  book.^^  Do  you 
ever  see  Phil  Mondell.'^  You  don't  know 
how  funny  it  is  to  come  back  and  find 
everybody  grown  up.  I  didn't  think 
I'd  been  away  long — only  about  five 
years." 

"It'll  be  seven  this  summer,"  slie  said. 

"No?  Yes,  it  will.  I'll  be  twenty-one. 
I  was  fourteen,  that  birthday."  He 
laughed;  and  she  understood  that  he  was 
laughing  at  the  boy  he  had  been.  His 
eyes  invited  her  to  laugh  with  him. 
"How's  little  Alice  Carey?  I  suppose 
she's  grown  up,  too.  Do  you  still  j)lay 
tennis?"  He  did  not  wait  for  replies  to 
any  of  his  questions,  so  she  answered 
only  with  a  nod  or  a  shake  of  the  head. 
"The  mice've  eaten  all  the  strings  out 
of  our  rackets.  I  found  them  in  tlie 
attic.  We  were  just  on  our  way  to  the 
village — I  mean  the  town — to  try  to  buy 
new  ones.  We're  thinking  of  coming 
out  here  for  the  summer.  It'd  be  a 
change.  W^e've  been  everywhere  else. 
And  we're  stony  broke.  We'll  have  to 
economize.  I  hope  you've  been  having 
as  good  a  time  as  I  have." 

He  was  talking  at  random,  wnth  no 
concern  for  what  he  said.  The  impor- 
tant thing  for  him  was  evidently  this: 
that  he  was  delighted  with  her  appear- 
ance, that  he  liked  her  and  wanted  her 
to  like  him.  The  important  thing  for 
her  was  not  what  he  said  but  the  change 
in  him  which  was  implied  by  everything 
he  said. 

"You're  not  teaching  school  this 
morning — are  you  ?  Saturday  ?  Will  you 
play  a  game  of  tennis  with  us?  We  were 
on  our  way — We'll  get  balls  and  rackets 
somewhere.     And  we'll  get  little  Alice 


Carey,  or  big  Alice  Carey,  or  whatever 
she  is..    Will  you?" 

"I  haven't  played  since — not  for 
years.     I  never — " 

"That  doesn't  matter.  Biddy  and  I 
don't  play  well.  Besides,  we  don't  care 
about  the  tennis.  That's  only  an  excuse. 
What  do  you  play?" 

They  w^ere  at  the  Perrin  gate.  She 
stopped  as  if  to  part  from  him  there. 

"Let's  take  you  to  the  door,"  he  said. 
"Make  it  the  front  door.  I  was  always 
afraid  of  their  front  door.  I  don't  know 
why.     What  do  you  play?" 

"Chess,"  she  answered,  humorously. 

"Oh,  gosh,"  he  groaned.  "I  can't 
even  play  cards.  I  can't  keep  from 
talking  long  enough.  No,  but  really. 
Let's  make  it  a  game  of  tennis.  Do  you 
remember  how  I  hid  the  balls?  I 
]ia\'en't  told  Mother  about  that  yet." 

"How  is  your  mother?" 

"  Wait  till  you  see  her.  She'll  be  crazy 
to  see  you.  She  was  always  one  of  your 
boosters.  I  remember  how  she  scored 
me  up  because  I  .  .  .  Say,  wasn't  I  the 
darnedest  fool ! "  He  laughed  again .  "I 
wonder  somebody  didn't  kill  me !"  They 
were  at  the  porch  steps.  "Let  me  ring 
tlie  bell  for  you.  Gosh,  but  it  makes  me 
feel  grown  up."  He  dropped  his  voice 
to  a  whisper.  "I  hope  Black  Agnes 
doesn't  pop  out  at  me.  She  used  to  hate 
me."  He  was  referring  to  Agnes  Perrin. 
"Listen.  We  won't  wait.  We'll  get  the 
rackets  and  come  back  for  you.  You'll 
be  here?"    He  was  holding  out  his  hand. 

"Yes."  She  shook  hands  with  him,  a 
little  bewildered  by  his  suddenness  and 
his  volubility — and  bothered  by  some- 
thing else  w^iich  she  now  discovered  to 
be  Van  Schoeck's  silent  but  intent  re- 
gard. He  took  her  hand  with  a  look 
that  ignored  Alan,  who  continued  to  talk 
excitedly.  It  was  as  if  Van  Schoeck 
w^ere  saying,  "This  boy  is  amusing,  but 
you  and  I  are  serious-minded  persons. 
W^e  understand  each  other."  And  Alan's 
insistent  gayety  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
drown  out  that  silent  communication 
between  them.  "We'll  be  back.  Come 
on,  Biddy.     It  was  great  luck  to  meet 
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you.  I'm  glad  I  came  out.  I  didn't 
want  to  come  at  all.  Hop  along,  Bid. 
Oh,  here's  your  book.  Good-by.  We'll 
be  back." 

He  hurried  Van  Schoeck  away  as 
Fanny  opened  the  door  with  her  usual 
air  of  having  opened  it  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  weather.  She  offered  Julie  an 
absent-minded  "Good  moanin',"  while 
she  inspected  the  progress  of  the  spring. 
Julie  entered  the  familiar  hall  somewhat 
dazed.  She  felt  the  need  of  getting  away 
by  herself  and  sorting  out  her  impres- 
sions of  Alan,  and  discovering  just  what 
they  indicated:  but  the  appearance  of 
the  friendly  things  round  her  struck  up 
an  unexpected  vibration  in  her,  dis- 
tracting her,  and  she  gazed  at  them 
softly,  trying  to  think  of  something 
else — which  was  Alan.  How  changed  he 
was!  It  was  a  lovely  old  staircase.  He 
seemed  rather  foreign.  It  must  have 
been  his  travels.  The  balustrade  curved 
in  such  a  smooth  dark  flow  of  polished 
beauty  under  her  hand;  she  caressed  it 
with  a  palm  that  tingled  to  the  soothing 
touch  of  its  coolness.  The  light  from 
the  high  window  in  the  upper  hall  was 
a  sweet  honey-golden  on  the  hardwood 
floor.    That,  too,  was  cool — to  the  ej^es. 

She  came  into  Martha's  room,  ab- 
sorbed, and  smiled  to  find  Martha 
turned  on  her  pillows  to  watch  the  door- 
way, eager  to  greet  her.  She  crossed 
the  dim  room  sedately,  and  put  down 
her  book,  and  sat  on  the  bedside  to  kiss 
the  invalid. 

"Darling,"  Martha  murmured,  "how 
warm  you  are,"  patting  both  her 
cheeks.  "Is  it  the  spring.^  You  look 
like  it." 

"The  bluebirds  are  here.  And  the 
robins.  We'll  soon  have  your  windows 
open." 

"That  will  be  lovely."  She  reached 
up  to  unpin  Julie's  hat  and  remove  it. 
Then  she  drew  the  girl  down  to  her,  and 
buried  her  face  against  Julie's  neck,  and 
inhaled  with  a  languorous  delight  the 
milky  odor  of  that  clean  young  flesh. 

"Do  you  remember  Alan  Birdsall?" 

(To  be 


Julie  asked  in  the  midst  of  the  caress; 
and  there  was  something  in  her  tone 
that  showed  she  was  not  thinking  of 
Martha's  endearments. 

Martha  released  her — "Yes" — and 
held  her  off  to  see  her  better.  ."The 
boy  who — who  went  away.^" 

Julie  nodded.  "He'sJDack.  I  just 
met  him  on  the  street.  He's  quite 
grown  up.  Twenty-one.  And  he's — 
he's  changed." 

"Is  he?    How?" 

"Why  he  used  to  be — I  don't  know. 
He  seems  happier.  He  used  to  be — I 
suppose  he  was  sensitive.  Now  he 
makes  fun  of  himself." 

Nothing  could  have  seemed  less  im- 
portant to  Martha  at  that  moment 
than  the  change  in  Alan  Birdsall,  but 
she  pretended  to  listen  with  as  earnest 
an  interest  as  Julie's — because  she 
knew  that  only  on  these  terms  could  age 
keep  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the 
young — and  she  rewarded  herself  mean- 
while by  watching  the  play  of  Julie's 
sober  lips  and  enjoying  the  depth  and 
seriousness  of  her  eyes. 

"But,  of  course,  you  must  play  tennis 
'  with  them,"  she  insisted.  "You  mustn't 
be  shut  in  the  house  on  your  holiday.  I 
wouldn't  think  of  letting  you  read  to  me. 
You  must  go  at  once  and  tell  Alice. 
Leave  word  with  Fanny.  She'll  send 
them  on  to  find  you.  And  you  can  come 
back  later  and  tell  me  all  about  it." 

Julie  made  a  decent  show  of  hesita- 
tion. "But  I  don't  think  that  Mr. 
Carey — you  know,  he  never  liked  Alan." 

"Mrs.  Carey  will  decide  that.  Hurry 
now  and  see  her  before  he  returns." 
She  patted  Julie's  hand.  "Come  back 
to  me  later.  I'm  going  to  finish  crochet- 
ing that  collar.    Good-by,  dear." 

Julie  went  reluctantly  after  a  duty 
kiss,  and  Martha  lay  staring  at  the 
empty  doorway  through  which  the  girl 
Jiad  vanished.  An  uncertain  April  sun- 
light, breaking  through  clouds,  shone 
happily  on  the  hall  floor  outside  the 
darkened  bedroom.  Martha  saw  it  and 
quickly  closed  her  eyes. 
continued) 
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The  most  interesting,  and  even  spectacular,  achievement  of  modern  science  has  been 
the  laying  bare  of  the  structure  of  the  atom.  With  these  revelations  has  come  a  flood  of  new 
implications  and  possibilities  to  challenge  the  human  mind.  We  stand  today  on  the  very 
threshold  of  the  answer  to  that  immemorial  question— What  is  matter?  The  gradual  stripping 
away  of  the  veils  that  have  enshrouded  this  age-old  mystery  is  a  tale  of  centuries  of  slow  and 
patient  investigation,  which  Dr.  Harrow  here  undertakes  to  recount. — Editor  s  Note. 


"It  seems  probable  to  me  that  God  in  the 
beginning  formed  matter  in  solid,  massy, 
hard,  impenetrable,  movable  particles;  of 
such  sizes  and  figures,  and  with  such  other 
properties,  and  in  such  proportions  to  space, 
as  most  conducted  for  the  end  for  which  he 
formed  them;  and  that  these  primitive 
particles,  being  solids,  are  incomparably 
harder  than  any  porous  bodies  compounded 
of  them;  even  so  very  hard,  as  never  to  wear 
or  break  in  pieces;  no  ordinary  power  being 
able  to  divide  what  God  himself  made  One, 
in  the  first  creation." — Newton. 

NEWTON'S  corpuscular  theory  of 
matter  is  what  one  might  have 
anticipated  from  the  author  of  the  cor- 
puscular theory  of  light.  This  theory 
of  matter,  however,  did  not  originate 
with  the  Cambridge  astronomer.  Cen- 
turies before  his  time  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers had  given  earnest  thought  to 
the  question:  can  matter  be  subdivided 
indefinitely  ?  Some  claimed  that  it  could 
not ;  others,  that  it  could.  Some  claimed 
that  a  superman,  with  eyes  sharp  enough 
and  with  tools  of  an  appropriate  kind, 
could  take  a  piece  of  gold,  and  divide 
it,  and  subdivide  it,  and  continue  to 
subdivide  it  to  the  end  of  time;  others 
claimed  that  such  a  superman  would 
ultimately  reach  a  state  beyond  which 
no  further  subdivision  would  be  pos- 
sible. The  name  atomos,  or  atorn^  was 
suggested  for  the  particle  ''which  can- 
not be  cut  in  two." 

Without  any  facts  knoT\Ti  to  support 
it,  the  idea  of  an  atomic  structure  of 


matter  remained  an  interesting  curiosity 
until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Then  the  Englishman,  John 
Dalton,  revived  it  and  extended  it  to 
explain  a  number  of  laws  in  chemistry 
which  even  in  his  day  had  already  be- 
come firmly  established.  One  of  these 
laws,  and  the  most  fundamental,  is  that 
elements  combine  in  definite  proportions 
by  weight  to  form  compounds.  Common 
salt,  or  to  give  it  its  chemical  name, 
sodium  chloride,  consists  of  the  elements 
sodium  and  chlorine  combined  in  such 
a  way  that  for  every  23  parts  by  weight 
of  sodium  there  are  found  to  be  353/^ 
parts  by  weight  of  chlorine.  It  does  not 
matter  at  all  whether  the  salt  is  obtained 
from  sea  water,  or  from  a  salt  mine,  or 
by  the  combination  of  the  elements 
sodium  and  chlorine:  provided  the  salt 
is  chemically  pure,  analysis  reveals  that 
the  proportion  of  sodium  is  to  chlorine 
as  23  is  to  353^.  And  what  is  true  of 
salt,  is  true  of  every  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  compounds  known  to  the  chem- 
ist: every  compound  is  made  up  of  two 
or  more  elements  combined  together 
in  definite  proportions  by  weight. 

The  law  of  definite  proportions  needed 
an  explanation  and  Dalton  provided 
one.  Let  us  assume,  he  argued,  that 
elements  like  gold,  sodium,  hydrogen, 
and  chlorine,  representing  the  simplest 
types  of  matter,  are  made  up  of  almost 
infinitesimally  small  particles  called  at- 
oms. Let  us  assume,  further,  that  the 
atoms  of  any  one  element  are  the  same, 
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but  that  they  differ  from  the  atoms  of 
any  other  element.  Suppose  one  differ- 
ence between  the  atoms  of  one  element 
as  compared  with  the  atoms  of  another  is 
due  to  a  difference  in  weight,  such  that 
the  weight  of  a  sodium  atom  is  to  the 
weight  of  a  chlorine  atom  as23isto3oH. 
Since  atoms,  according  to  the  Daltonian 
theory,  are  the  smallest  conceivable 
particles,  the  smallest  part  of  sodium 
which  can  enter  into  chemical  combina- 
tion with  chlorine  is  one  atom,  and,  vice 
versa,  the  smallest  part  of  chlorine  which 
can  enter  into  chemical  union  with 
sodium  is  also  one  atom.  Assuming  the 
simplest  combination,  one  atom  of  so- 
dium combines  with  one  atom  of  chlorine 
to  form  sodium  chloride.  Since  the  re- 
spective weights  of  the  atoms  is  as  23  is 
to  353^,  then  it  is  no  wonder  that  an- 
alysis of  sodium  chloride  reveals  these 
proportions.  And  if  instead  of  assum- 
ing the  reaction  to  involve  two  single 
atoms,  we  assume  that  a  million  million 
atoms  of  sodium  combine  with  a  million 
million  atoms  of  chlorine,  the  analysis  of 
the  resulting  compoimd  must  still  show 
the  relative  proportions  of  23  is  to  35^. 
It  may  at  once  be  said  that  Dalton's 
Atomic  Theory  is  to-day  more  firmly 
entrenched  than  ever.  Atoms  are  real 
pieces  of  matter,  inconceivably  small,  to 
be  sure,  and  yet  nevertheless  real.  The 
rule  laid  down  by  Dalton  that  the 
sm_allest  particle  of  matter  which  can 
take  part  in  a  chemical  change  is  an 
atom,  is  firmly  believed  by  every  physi- 
cist and  chemist.  The  modifications 
necessary  as  a  result  of  more  modern 
research  involve  the  view  that  whereas 
chemical  reactions  involve  reactions  be- 
tween atoms,  there  may  be  other  types 
of  reactions,  such  as  those  due  to  radio- 
activity, which  involve  changes  within 
the  atom.  Dalton  was  wTong  when  he 
assumed  that  the  atom  was  the  smallest 
particle  imaginable,  for  we  are  to-day 
familiar  with  the  electron,  which  is 
smaller  than  the  atom  and  which,  in- 
deed, constitutes  but  a  small  part  of 
the  planetary  system  of  an  atom;  but 
he  was  right  in  assuming  that  an  atom 


is  the  smallest  particle  capable  of  taking 
part  in  a  chemical  change.  We  know 
that  atoms  are  entities,  though  the  aver- 
age diameter  of  an  atom  is  not  more 
than  one  three-hundred-millionth  of  an 
inch;  and,  still  more  remarkable,  we 
know  that  electrons  are  entities,  though 
the  diameter  of  an  electrcm  is  probably 
not  more  than  one-hundred-thousandth 
that  of  an  atom,  and  its  weight  about 
two-thousandth  that  of  the  lightest  atom 
known,  namely  hydrogen! 

The  great  physicists  of  an  earlier 
generation,  among  them  Faraday,  Kel- 
vin, and  Helmholtz,  attempted  an  esti- 
mation of  atomic  sizes  in  a  number  of 
ingenious  ways.  Some  dyes,  for  example, 
will  exhibit  color  even  when  diluted 
100,000,000  times,  which  can  be  inter- 
preted as  meaning  that  the  smallest 
weigh  able  particle  of  such  a  dye  may 
be  divided  into  100,000,000  parts.  Fara- 
day prepared  films  of  gold  the  thickness 
of  which  he  estimated  to  be  one-hundred- 
millionth  of  an  inch.  Continuous  films 
with  soap  bubbles  and  with  oil  were 
obtained  when  their  thicknesses  could 
hardly  have  been  more  than  one-eighth 
the  thickness  of  Faraday's  gold  leaf. 
Further  and  more  complicated  experi- 
ments and  calculations  involving  such 
phenomena  as  viscosity  and  conduction 
of  heat  in  gases,  yielded  a  figure  which 
indicated  that  six  hundred  million  million 
atoms  occupy  one  cubic  inch  of  space. 

Since  these  numbers  have  no  more 
meaning  than  the  present-day  billion 
and  trillion  mark  quotations,  let  us  re- 
sort to  a  few  analogies.  If  a  drop  of 
water  were  magnified  to  the  size  of  the 
earth,  the  constituent  atoms  would  be 
about  the  size  of  footballs.  Or,  to  use 
a  variation  of  this  analogy,  if  the  con- 
stituent atoms  in  a  tumbler  of  water 
could  all  be  labeled  for  later  identifica- 
tion, and  the  water  were  then  mixed 
with  all  the  water  in  the  world,  and  if, 
after  thorough  mixing,  the  tumbler 
were  again  filled,  it  would  contain  two 
thousand  of  the  original  atoms.  If  you 
are  bent  upon  linking  the  mark  with  the 
atom,  you  may  use  this  analogy,  due  to 
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)octor  Footer  if  the  paper  marks  are 
aken  as  being  worth  sixty  cents  per 
rill  ion,  one  paper  mark  would  still  be 
nough  to  buy  tltree  billion  gold  atoms! 

The  limit  of  vision  of  our  most  power- 
ul  ultra-microscope  is  a  particle  with  a 
hickness  of  about  three-millionth  of  an 
nch,  which  is  still  !200  times  the  width  of 
:he  calculated  atom.  Yet  science  tri- 
imphs  in  unexpected  ways;  for  in  recent 
studies  on  the  discharge  of  helium  atoms 
from  radioactive  substances,  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  count  the  individual 
helium  atoms  by  the  scintillations  set 
up  when  they  strike  certain  phosphores- 
cent substances.  Sir  Ernest  Rutherford, 
the  author  of  this  ingenious  exj)eriment, 
counts  the  number  of  such  scintillations 
within  a  given  time,  measures  the  vol- 
ume of  gas  collected,  makes  a  number 
of  calculations,  and  coolly  announces 
that  there  are  77  billion  billion  atoms 
of  helium  i)er  cubic  inch  of  the  gas! 

We  nuist  look  to  Mendeleeff  and  his 
Periodic  Classification  for  the  first  signs 
of  skepticism  in  the  view  that  the  atom 
is  the  ultimate  ])article  of  matter.  ]\Ien- 
deleeff  j)ublished  his  paper  in  1869. 
Briefly,  what  he  showed  was  as  follows: 
You  have  some  eighty  odd  elements,  like 
hydrogen,  silver,  iron,  oxygen,  etc.,  com- 
posed, as  Dalton  postulates,  of  atoms  of 
these  elements.  If  we  take  the  lightest 
of  these  atoms,  hydrogen,  and  call  its 
weight  1,  then  the  atom  of  silver  can  be 
shown  to  weigh  108  times,  the  atom  of 
gold  197  times,  and  the  atom  of  oxygen 
16  times  that  of  hydrogen.  The  numbers 
108,  197,  and  16  represent  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  elements  silver,  gold,  and 
oxj^gen.  Mendeleeff  now  showed  that 
these  atomic  weights  could  be  utilized 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  family 
resemblances  among  the  elements,  and 
all  that  was  really  necessary  to  show 
this — to  state  the  case  in  its  simplest 
form — was  to  group  your  elements  in 
lots  of  eight,  starting  with  the  lightest, 
hydrogen,  and  working  your  way  up  to 
the  heaviest,  uranium.  Where  there  are 
brothers  and  sisters  there  must  be  fathers 
and  mothers;  and  when  you  find  that 


according  to  Mendeleeff 's  grouping  such 
elements  as  lithium,  sodium,  and  po- 
tassium, or  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine 
show  blood  ties,  and  all  your  laboratory 
experience  abundantly  confirms  such  re- 
lationships, then  you  begin  to  wonder 
whether  the  elements,  and  the  atoms  of 
which  the  elements  consist,  are  really 
the  fundamental  substances  in  nature 
they  are  supposed  to  be.  Whatever 
philosopy  there  is  in  us  urges  us  to  the 
view  that  the  elements  represent  but 
the  different  branches  of  one  tree,  and 
that  they  have  their  ultimate  origin 
in  some  inorganic  equivalent  for  the 
amoeba. 

The  newer  knowledge  regarding  the 
structure  of  matter  dates  back  to  the 
eighties  of  the  last  century,  when  Sir 
William  Crookes  was  still  active  in  the 
laboratory  and  had  not,  as  yet,  joined 
the  Lodges  and  the  Richets  in  their  get- 
there-quick  flights  to  the  land  of  the 
dead.  Electricity  was  the  tool  chosen 
by  Crookes.  The  electrolytic  studies  of 
Faraday,  and  the  electromagnetic  theory 
of  light,  due  to  Clerk  Maxwell,  made  it 
appear  plausible  that  electricity  and 
matter  were  not  two  disconnected  en- 
tities. When,  therefore,  a  high-tension 
current  from  an  induction  coil — familiar 
to-day  to  every  youngster  with  his 
"radio"  set — was  passed  through  a  tube 
from  which  the  air  was  exhausted  as 
thoroughly  as  possible,  and  Crookes 
was  able  to  demonstrate  to  a  British 
Association  audience  that  rays  were 
shot  out  from  the  cathode  which  gave 
rise  to  fluorescence  and  to  heat  when 
striking  objects,  the  probability  that 
these  cathode  rays  represented  a  state 
of  matter  (as  suggested  by  Crookes) 
seemed  a  logical  interpretation.  Crookes 
in  his  experiment  made  use  of  a  property 
with  which  we  are  thoroughly  familiar 
to-day,  namely,  that  when  atoms  are 
charged  with  electricity  (and  they  be- 
come "ions"  and  are  "ionised"),  their 
existence  and  behavior  can  be  much 
more  easily  studied  than  when  they  are 
i/7i-ionised.  Charged  with  electricity, 
the  presence  of  a  few  thousand  atoms 
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can  be  easily  detected,  while  the  most 
refined  methods  of  chemical  analysis 
will  hardly  detect  less  than  a  milhon 
million  uncharged  atoms. 

The  discovery  and  measurement  of 
the  electron  (from  the  Greek  word  mean- 
ing amber,  which  gives  rise  to  "negative" 
electricity  when  rubbed)  must,  however, 
be  attributed  to  J.  J.  Thomson,  one  of 
a  brilliant  band  of  workers  in  the  Caven- 
dish Laboratory^  in  Cambridge,  England, 
who  began  his  experiments  in  1897. 
The  apparatus  used  was  based  on  the 
one  employed  by  Crookes,  but  with 
many  modifications.  The  experimental 
details  and  the  mathematics  involved 
are  such  as  to  make  a  description  of 
the  experiment  quite  impossible  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  using  Crookes' 
discovery  that  the  cathode  rays  (or  as 
we  call  them  now,  electrons)  can  be  bent 
by  the  action  of  a  magnet,  he  measured 
the  magnitude  of  this  bend  and  com- 
pared it  with  the  strength  of  the  magnet 
employed,  and  this  gave  him  the  basis 
for  the  calculation  of  the  weight  of 
these  electrons.  To  determine  the  num- 
ber of  such  electrons,  and  thereby  obtain 
a  means  for  calculating  the  weight  of 
individual  electrons,  use  was  made  of  a 
discovery  by  Wilson,  a  pupil  of  Thom- 
son's, who  showed  that  when  electrons 
travel  through  water  vapor  they  collect 
a  little  cloud,  and  thereby  become  large 
enough  to  be  seen  through  a  powerful 
microscope.  By  this  means  even  the  path 
of  a  free  electron  can  be  photographed. 

Still  more  exact  measurements  by 
Millikan,  the  American  physicist  who 
has  just  been  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize, 
make  these  facts  as  certain  as  any  man- 
discovered  "facts"  can  be:  that  the 
electron  is  a  negative  particle  of  elec- 
tricity of  such  weight  that  1700  of  them 
weigh  no  more  than  the  lightest  atom 
known;  that  it  is  a  more  fundamental 
unit  than  the  atom,  for  exactly  the  same 
electron  is  detected  in  different  elements, 
whereas  the  atoms  of  one  element  differ 
from  the  atoms  of  another;  that,  since 
the  electron  is  a  particle  of  electricity, 
and  the  eighty-odd  elements  which  go 


were 
elect 


to  the  formation  of  the  material  worlc|lectiot 
around  us  all  contain  electrons,  matter  [}ie''^ 
must  be  considered  as  electrical  in  origin,  jetic  a 
and  the  electron  as  one  of  the  funda-,  flectro' 
mental  units  of  matter  (and  therefore  oi  oppori^ 
electricity).  That  a  current  of  electricity  [ays^ 
should  be  regarded  as  electrons  in  motion 
is  not  one  of  the  least  interesting  results! 
of  this  work.  That,  furthermore,  the 
disintegration  of  radium  should  result 
in  the  discharge  of  a  number  of  rays, 
one  group  of  which,  the  beta  rays,  havelnrot 
been  proved  to  be  identical  in  every  Ldr 
respect  with  the  electron  studied  by 
Thomson,  Millikan,  and  others,  is  further 
evidence  that  this  minute  particle  takes 
its  place  in  the  very  early  history^  of  the 
evolution  of  elements,  and,  therefore,  of 
matter.  Whether  it  is  the  fundamental 
unit  of  matter,  as  some  enthusiasts  have 
proclaimed,  is  quite  another  thing.  In 
one  age,  the  atom;  in  our  own,  the 
electron;  fifty  years  from  now — who 
knows  .^ — a  particle,  x,  still  smaller  than 
the  electron !  Perhaps  we  are  already  on 
the  eve  of  it  in  Planck's  unit*  of  radiant 
energj%  the  quantum! 

But  the  electron  represents  a  negative 
particle  of  electricity.  Where  is  the 
positive  particle?  The  atom  itself  is 
electrically  neutral,  so  that  when,  by 
decomposing  it,  you  get  a  negatively 
charged  particle,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  what  remains  must  be  of 
the  opposite  charge.  We  have  already 
seen  that  when  a  tube  (containing  air, 
or  hj^drogen,  or  any  other  gas)  is  evac- 
uated, and  a  current  passed  through  it, 
electrons  issue  from  the  cathode.  The 
cathode  being  the  negative  pole  rejyels 
the  electrons,  which  are  negatively 
charged  particles.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  cathode  ought  to  attract  positively 
charged  particles,  since  like  and  unlike 
electricities  attract  one  another.  Gold- 
stein, in  fact,  as  early  as  1896,  using  a 
perforated  cathode,  showed  that  cones 
of  violet  light  projected  from  the  holes 
behind  the  cathode.  These  "  canal  rays," 
as  they  were  called  by  their  discoverer, 
were  next  subjected  by  Wien  to  an 
analysis  similar  to  the  analysis  of  the 
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lectron  by  Thomson,  with  these  results : 
he  '*rays"  could  be  deflected  by  mag- 
etic  and  electric  forces,  just  as  the 
lectrons,  but  the  deflection  was  in  the 
\*pposite  direction.  Clearly,  then,  these 
ays  represented  the  positive  particles, 
.further,  an  estimation  of  their  mass 
howed  that  these  particles  (which  have 
ince  received  the  name  '*  protons") 
Nere    much,    much    heavier    than    the 

(electrons ;  that,  indeed,  the  lightest 
proton  weighed  about  as  much  as  a 
bydrogen  atom.  The  English  school  of 
ahysicists,  among  whom  must  be  men- 
aoned  Thomson,  Rutherford,  and  Aston, 
are  mainly  responsible  for  the  remarkable 
development,  in  our  own  day,  of  positire 
ray  analysis — an  analysis  which  has 
thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  the  nucleus, 
or  inner  structure,  of  the  atom. 

This  "nucleus**  of  the  atom  is  the 
discovery  of  Rutherford  and  upon  it  is 
based  his  theory  of  the  structure  of  the 
atom.  Studies  in  radioactivity  and  an 
examination  of  its  rays  led  to  these 
important  results:  the  constant  and 
relatively  enormous  heat  generated  by 
radium  could  result  only  from  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  atom  itself  and  involved 
changes  quite  different  from  the  chem- 
ical changes  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
This  led  to  the  supposition  that  when 
one  atom  unites  with  another  in  chemi- 
cal combination,  involving  heat-changes 
which  in  amount  are  infinitesimal  com- 
pared with  those  obtained  in  radio- 
activity, only  the  surfaces  of  the  atoms 
are  scratched,  so  to  speak,  the  inner 
parts  remaining  intact;  but  in  radium 
Nature  exhibits  an  element  whose 
inner  parts  are  disturbed.  We  must 
then  postulate  that  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct parts  to  an  atom;  an  inner,  rela- 
tively stable  part,  the  "nucleus,"  and 
an  outer,  less  stable  part,  the  "planetary 
circle." 

Here  we  have  the  germ  of  the  nuclear 
theory  of  the  atom,  as  enunciated  by 
Rutherford.  But  it  must  also  be  added 
that  this  prince  among  physicists  had 
produced  some  very  convincing  ex- 
perimental evidence,  not  only  to  jus- 


tify his  nuclear  theory,  but  actually  to 
estimate  the  size  of  the  nucleus.  The 
evidence  depends  upon  the  passage  of 
alpha  particles,  obtained  from  radium, 
through  various  atoms.  These  particles, 
as  a  rule,  shoot  through  atoms  without 
deviating  from  their  path,  showing  that 
there  are  no  material  bodies  in  their 
way;  but  sometimes  their  direction  is 
deflected — there  is  a  rebound,  and  then 
it  becomes  clear  that  the  alpha  particles 
have  struck  a  body.  This  body  is  the 
"nucleus"  or  "sun"  of  the  atom.  Since 
from  the  nucleus  of  radium  we  get 
alpha  and  beta  particles,  and  since  an- 
alysis shows  that  these  alpha  particles 
are  positively  charged  atoms  of  helium, 
and  the  beta  particles  are  electrons,  or 
negatively  charged  particles;  and  since, 
furthermore,  the  positive  charge  on  the 
helium  atom  is  greater  than  the  negative 
charge  on  the  electron;  it  is  assumed 
that  the  nucleus  of  the  atom  consists 
of  positive  and  negative  electricity,  with 
the  former  preponderating.  The  atom 
as  a  whole  is  neutral.  It  is  neutral 
because  the  nucleus  of  the  atom  has  a 
positive  charge  (due  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  positive  over  negative  charges), 
and  this  nucleus  or  "sun"  is  surrounded 
by  satellites — electrons  in  this  case — 
which  are  negatively  charged,  with  a 
total  charge  equal  but  opposite  to  that 
on  the  nucleus.  So  that  we  arrive  at 
the  remarkable  conclusion  that  the  atom, 
the  chemist's  simplest  piece  of  matter, 
is  a  combination  of  positive  and  negative 
electricity,  and  matter  is  really  electrical 
in  origin. 

But  Rutherford  has  not  stopped  here. 
He  has  submitted  the  nucleus  to  even 
closer  examination.  He  has  shown,  by 
an  extension  of  his  alpha-ray  attack  on 
atoms,  that  the  diameter  of  this  nucleus 
is  very,  very  small  as  compared  to  the 
diameter  of  the  atom  itself,  though 
practically  the  entire  weight  of  the  atom 
is  centered  in  the  nucleus.  And,  to 
croT\m  an  achievement  of  glorious  feats, 
by  a  violent  bombardment  of  the  nitro- 
gen atom  with  alpha-rays,  he  has  actually 
obtained  helium  and  hydrogen.    Nitro- 
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gen,  helium,  and  hydrogen  have  always 
been  held  up  by  the  chemist  as  typical 
examples  of  elements — of  substances 
which  cannot  be  decomposed  any  farther. 
Why,  then,  should  we  get  hydrogen  and 
helium  from  nitrogen?  The  answer  is 
not  a  difficult  one.  The  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen are  the  lightest  known,  and  the 
atoms  of  helium  are  not  only  heavier 
than  the  hydrogen  atoms  but  lighter 
than  the  atoms  of  any  other  element. 
It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  atoms 
of  nitrogen  represent  suitable  combina- 
tions of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  and 
helium.  A  number  of  elements  other 
than  nitrogen,  whose  atoms  are  all  heav- 
ier than  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  and 
helium,  have  yielded  these  two  gases 
when  subjected  to  alpha-my  bombard- 
ment; so  that  we  seem  justified  in  stat- 
ing that  hydrogen  and  helium  represent 
an  early  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the 
elements. 

Rutherford's  conception  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  atom  as  a  solar  system  in 
miniature  has  also  given  us  a  somewhat 
deeper  insight  into  the  meaning  of 
chemical  and  radioactive  changes.  Per- 
haps nothing  was  so  striking  in  con- 
nection with  the  discovery  of  radium  as 
that  the  radioactive  rays  which  it  emits 
could  not  be  controlled  by  any  means 
known  to  man.  Neither  the  highest  nor 
the  lowest  temperatures  will  accelerate 
or  retard  a  radioactive  change.  You  can 
put  radium  in  the  electric  arc  or  you 
can  put  it  in  liquid  air  without  in  the 
least  affecting  the  rate  of  the  rays 
given  off  by  the  element.  Such  a  change 
is  quite  different  from  any  chemical 
change  which  has  been  studied.  Every 
chemical  reaction  is  influenced  by  tem- 
perature, being  accelerated  when  the 
temperature  is  increased  and  retarded 
when  it  is  decreased;  so  that  in  liquid 
helium,  where  we  approach  the  absolute 
zero,  combinations  between  elements 
practically  cease,  and  in  Moissan's 
electric-arc  furnace,  registering  6000  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  all  kinds  of  refractory 
elements  are  made  to  combine.  Why 
cannot  radioactive  changes  be  similarly 


controlled?  Because — and  this  has  been 
touched  upon  before — a  radioactive 
transformation  is  really  a  fundamentally 
different  thing  from  a  chemical  one. 
In  the  latter,  only  the  planetary  elec- 
trons are  affected;  the  nucleus  is  not 
touched.  A  radioactive  change  is  due 
to  a  disturbance  of  the  nucleus.  When 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  for  example,  combine 
with  atoms  of  oxygen  to  form  water,  only 
the  planetary  electrons  of  these  atoms 
are  affected;  but  when  radium  spon- 
taneously decomposes,  it  is  because  the 
nucleus  is  undergoing  decomposition. 

To  pave  the  wa^^  for  the  next  advance, 
allusion  will  be  made  to  the  two  simple 
diagrams  illustrated  in  Figures  (1)  and 
(2).  In  (2)  is  represented  in  an  ex- 
tremely crude  form  an  imaginary  atom 
of  an  element  whose  nucleus  consists  of 
7  positive  and  4  negative  particles,  as 
compared  to  6  positive  and  3  nega- 
tive particles  in  the  atom  represented 
in  (1) .  In  both  atoms  the  excess  positive 
over  negative  charges  is  three,  so  that 
to  neutralize  these  we  shall  require 
three  electrons  around  each  of  the  plane- 
tary systems:  three  around  B,  and  three 
around  B'.  The  chemical  properties  of 
the  atom — and  therefore  the  element 
consisting  of  millions  of  such  atoms — 
depend  upon  the  number  of  electrons 
around  B  or  B'.  Since  these  are  the 
same  as  in  our  example,  the  chemical 
properties  of  these  elements  must  be 
the  same.  But  you  will  please  remember 
the  evidence  brought  forward  by  Ruther- 
ford to  the  effect  that  the  weight  of  the 
atom  is  almost  entirely  centered  in  the 
positive  charge,  or  proton.  Since  there 
are  6  such  charges  in  (1)  and  7  in  (2),  there 
ought  to  be  an  appreciable  difference  in 
weight  between  these  two  atoms.  These 
atoms  illustrate  an  example  of  isotopes — 
elements  having  the  same  chemical 
properties  but  different  atomic  weights. 
Our  own  Professor  Richards,  of  Harvard, 
first  showed  that  lead  obtained  from 
radioactive  sources  has  an  appreciably 
lower  atomic  weight  than  lead  obtained 
from  ordinary  lead  ores,  though  the  most 
refined  chemical  analysis  failed  to  detect 
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e  any  other  difference  between  these  two 
varieties  of  lead.  Here  you  have  an 
example  of  isotopes. 

Aston,  w^orking  in  Rutherford's  labo- 
ratory in  Cambridge,  has  been  able  to 
demonstrate  that  many  of  the  common 
elements  are  really  mixtures  of  two  or 
more  isotopic  modifications,  one  modi- 
fication differing  from  the  other  by  a 
slight  difference  in  weight  only,  but 
otherwise,  in  chemical  and  spectroscop- 
ical  behavior,  quite  indistinguishable; 
which  explains  why  the  existence  of 
isotopes  was  quite  unknown  until 
recently.  Aston's  method  of  analysis 
does  not  make  use  of  the  balance  at  all : 
the  differences  in  weight  are  often  so 
small  that  not  the  most  delicate  balance 
will  detect  it.  It  is  in  reality  an  ex- 
tension of  Thomson  and  Rutherford's 
positive  ray  analysis,  depending  upon 
the  separation  of  the  positive  from  the 
negative  charges  of  the  atom,  and  ana- 
lyzing the  former  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  magnetic  and  electrical  forces. 
Since  isotopes  merely  differ  in  density, 
and  since  practically  all  the  weight 
resides  in  the  positive  charges,  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  latter,  involving,  among 
other  things,  their  velocity,  is  suflScient 
to  bring  out  essential  differences  (using 
several  mathematical  principles). 

If  we  refer  again  to  the  figures  w^e  may 
recognize  still  another  possibility.  Sup- 
pose the  nucleus  of  figure  (3)  to  consist 
of  7  positive  and  3  negative  charges. 
This  would  give  an  excess  of  4  positive 
charges,  and  therefore  4  electrons  round 
C  W'Ould  be  necessary  to  neutralize 
them.     The   atom    represented   by    (2) 
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would  require  but  3  outer  electrons. 
Since  the  number  of  outer  electrons  in 
('-2)  and  (3)  would  differ,  and  since  the 
chemical  properties  of  the  element  de- 
pend upon  tliese  outer  electrons,  the 
two  elements  would  exhibit  different 
chemical  properties.  Since,  how^ever, 
they  both  have  the  same  total  number 
of  positive  charges,  and  since  the  weight 
of  the  atom  is  practically  the  weight  of 
these  charges,  the  tw^o  elements  would 
ha\'e  the  same  atomic  weight.  Elements 
with  the  same  atomic  weight  but  differ- 
ent chemical  properties  are  isohares,  as 
distinguished  from  isotopes,  wdiere  we 
deal  with  elements  having  different 
atomic  weights  but  the  same  chemical 
properties.  Rutherford  and  Soddy,  in 
their  studies  of  the  disintegration  of 
the  radium  series  of  elements,  have 
shown  how  isobares  and  isotopes  may 
be  formed. 

The  excess  positive  over  negative 
charges  in  the  nucleus — at  X  and  A' 
and  A'' — is  called  the  atomic  number;  so 
that  the  atoms  in  figures  (1)  and  (2) 
have  an  atomic  number  of  3  and  the 
atom  in  (3)  has  an  atomic  number  of  4. 
These  atomic  numbers  are  considered  as 
perhaps  the  most  fundamental  char- 
acteristics of  the  elements.  Using  the 
X-ray  spectra  of  the  elements  (which 
differ  with  different  elements  and  which 
can  be  obtained  by  bombarding  the 
elements  with  beta  rays  or  electrons), 
Moseley,  an  Englishman  twenty-six 
years  old,  w^orking  in  the  Cavendish 
Laboratory  in  Cambridge  just  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  War,  show^ed  how 
the   atomic   number  for   every   known 
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element  can  be  calculated.  If  the  atomic 
number  of  hydrogen,  the  lightest  ele- 
ment, be  called  one,  that  of  helium,  the 
lightest  but  one,  is  sho^ii  by  calculation 
to  be  2,  the  next,  lithium  3,  and  so  on 
(4,  o,  6,  7,  8,  etc.),  until  the  heaviest 
element,  uranium,  is  reached,  which  has 
an  atomic  number  of  9-2.  That  such 
"a  flight  of  stairs  with  perfectly  definite, 
even  treads"  is  obtained,  makes  it 
evident  that  Moseley's  discoverv"  touches 
the  verv^  root  of  ultimate  reality  in  the 
material  world. 

Moseley,  T\4th  probably  one  or  two 
other  budding  Einsteins  or  Rutherford s, 
was  killed  in  the  Great  War.  "Had  the 
European  War  had  no  other  result  than 
the  snuffing  out  of  this  young  life," 
writes  Professor  Milhkan,  "that  alone 
would  make  it  the  most  hideous  and 
most  irreparable  crime  in  history." 

At  about  the  same  time  when  Moseley 
was  engaged  on  his  atomic  numbers,  Niels 
Bohr,  a  young  Dane,  who  was  working 
in  Rutherford's  laboratorv%  took  up  the 
latter's  theorv  of  the  structure  of  the 
atom  and  has  since  extended  it  a  great 
deal,  shoTving,  among  other  things,  that 
the  characteristic  spectra  yielded  by 
elements  (upon  which  is  based  the  whole 
science  of  spectrum  analysis)  is  related 


to  different  stable  orbits  around  the 
nucleus  of  the  atom.  But  his  theors^  in 
its  complexity  rivals  Einstein's,  and  we 
must  at  present  leave  it  here. 

And  so  our  journey  comes  to  an  end 
— for  the  time  being.  Our  inn  is  the 
electron.  The  Rutherfords,  the  Milli- 
kans,  the  Astons,  the  -Bohrs.  are  re- 
cuperating there.  They  and  their  dis- 
ciples win  take  up  the  trail  again.  It 
may  lead  to  the  discover^^  that  the  very 
electron  is  no  less  a  miniature  solar 
system  than  is  the  atom  itself.  TMiy 
not.^  ^^'hy  a  limit  to  any  number, 
whether  large  or  small  .^  asks  the  re- 
flective mind.  Why  suppose  that  either 
this  age,  or  the  next,  or  any  age  will  ever 
reach  finality  in  any  one  direction?  So 
we  play  with  Einstein  and  his  fourth 
dimension,  already  figuring  that  there 
may  be  a  fifth  and  sixth.  And  so  we 
play  with  Rutherford  and  his  electron, 
ready  to  bounce  upon  Mr.  X,  the  parent 
of  all  the  electrons.  What  a  game  for 
the  mind!  What  an  uplift  for  the  soull 
How  utterly  incomprehensible  that  the 
creature  of  God  who  dives  into  the  atom 
and  brings  to  the  surface  divine  specks 
of  beauty  and  truth  is  the  same  creature 
who  dives  into  heU  and  brings  about  the 
Great  War  I 


Blessing   for   a   Spring 

BY    ARTHUR    GUITERMAX 


SWEET  spring,  because  your  waters  cold  and  clear 
Refresh  an  upward-striving  mountaineer, 
May  all  the  clouds  bequeath  you  rain  and  snow 
That  never  drought  may  parch  your  bubbling  flow; 
May  no  rough  wind  nor  vandal  ax  invade 
The  sacred  woods  that  give  you  peace  and  shade, 
But  still  to  you,  from  bowered  cliff  and  shaw, 
May  gentle  creatures  come  on  wing  and  paw. 
And  heart-shaped  hoofprints  mark  your  mossy  brink 
To  tell  where  doe  and  fawn  have  stooped  to  drink; 
And  may  your  mirror,  pure  as  berjds  are, 
At  nightfall  ever  hold  your  dearest  star! 


% 


Bare  Souls.     IV:  John  Keats 


BY  GAMALIEL  BRADFORD 


THOUGH  Keats  burned  his  life  out 
at  twenty-five,  consumed  by  the 
passion  for  creating  great  poetrv%  he  was 
no  visionary,  no  cracked-brained  dreamer 
but  a  sane,  sound,  normal  human  being, 
as  Shakespeare  was.  Lentil  tuberculosis  ex- 
tinguished him  in  liis  Roman  exile,  under 
the  care  of  the  de- 
voted Severn,  in 
1821,  he  had 
knocked  around 
the  London  and 
the  England  of  the 
early  nineteenth 
century,  had  met 
men  and  women, 
had  studied  medi- 
cine, though  his 
natural  sensibility 
made  it  difficult 
for  him  to  practice 
it,  had  seen  life 
and  faced  it  and 
enjoyed  it.  He 
had  indeed  the 
Shakespearean 
zest  for  life,  quite 
independent  of 
literature,  and  was 
human  enough 
himself  to  enter 
into  all  the  hu- 
manity of  others. 
And  he  was  ready 
to  endure  life  as 
well  as  to  enjoy  it : 

"The  first  thing  that  strikes  me  on 
hearing  a  misfortune  having  befallen 
another  is  this — 'Well,  it  cannot  be 
help>ed :  he  will  have  the  pleasure  of  trj^- 
ing  the  resources  of  his  spirit.'  '*  He  had 
the  pleasure — or  the  discipline — of  trv^ng 
the  resources  of  his  spirit  enormously. 
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EVEN    IX    YOUTH    THE    GRAVE    BROW    AND    THE 
PENETRATING  EYES  HAVE  INFINITE  NOBLENESS 

Joseph  Severn's  Charcoal  Sketch  of  Keats 


and  he  knew  the  significance  of  the 
words  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  old 
Titan: 

Oh,  folly!    For  to  bear  all  naked  ills, 
And  to  envisage  circumstance  all  calm, 
That  is  the  top  of  sovereignty. 

Much  of  this 
broad  human  dig- 
nity, this  calm  self- 
possession,  may 
surely  be  read  in 
Keats's  face. 
Even  in  youth  the 
grave  brow  and 
■the  penetrating 
eyes  have  infinite 
nobleness. 

Let  us  follow 
this  daily,  sunlit 
humanity  of  Keats 
in  some  of  the 
more  ordinary 
phases  and  com- 
mon interests  of 
life.  Before  his  ill- 
ness overcame  him 
it  is  clear  that  he 
had  a  good  share 
in  all  natural  sim- 
ple sports  and  ac- 
tivities. He  liked 
to  ramble  in  the 
country  on  long 
walks  and  walking 
journeys,  with  an 
eye  out  always  for  the  amusing  vagaries 
of  men  and  women.  He  liked  boating. 
He  could  play  cards  on  occasion,  or 
dance  with  real  pleasure,  as  shown  in  his 
comment  on  another:  "Rice  said  he 
cared  less  about  the  hour  than  anyone, 
and  the  proof  is  his  dancing — he  cares 
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not  for  time,  dancing  as  if  he  were  deaf." 
Also  he  could  fight  when  necessary,  as 
appears  from  his  thrashing  a  butcher's 
boy  who  was  acting  the  bully. 

Nor  was  this  high-strung  sensitive 
poet  by  any  means  above  the  more  sen- 
suous pleasures  of  humanity.  He  liked 
good  eating,  and  said  so  with  the  utmost 
franlaiess.  Partridge  appealed  to  him, 
as  it  does  to  the  more  prosaic.  And  he 
liked  the  food  washed  down  with  good 
liquor.  Even  the  grosser  forms  were  not 
rejected.  Whiskj^?  There  is  something 
to  be  said  for  whisky.  But  claret  was 
his  special  delight,  and  he  refers  to  it 
repeatedly:  "For  really  'tis  so  fine — it 
fills  one's  mouth  with  a  gushing  fresh- 
ness— then  goes  do^n  cool  and  feverless 
— and  then  you  do  not  feel  it  quarreling 
with  your  liver — no,  it  is  rather  a  peace- 
maker, and  hes  as  quiet  as  it  did  in  the 
grape." 

Before  tuberculosis  struck  him  he 
seems  to  have  had  health  sufficient  to 
meet  all  reasonable  demands  upon  it.  No 
doubt  his  demands  were  not  always 
reasonable,  and  the  carelessness  of  youth 
hastened  and  accentuated  the  inevitable 
end.  The  importance  of  health,  what  it 
meant,  how  absolutely  necessary  it  was 
for  achieving  the  great  things  he  aimed 
at,  he  understood  as  well  as  anyone. 
"Nothing  is  so  bad  as  want  of  health — it 
makes  one  envy  scavengers  and  cinder- 
sifters,"  he  cried  when  he  had  lost  it. 
But  he  did  not  need  to  lose  it  to  appre- 
ciate it.  He  advises  others  most  judi- 
ciously as  to  the  care  of  it,  and  he  sighs 
over  the  sense  of  what  its  fullness  and 
perfection  would  do  for  him:  "I  think 
if  I  had  a  free  and  healthy  and  lasting 
organization  of  heart,  and  hmgs  as  strong 
as  an  ox's,  so  as  to  be  able  to  bear  unhurt 
the  shock  of  extreme  thought  and  sensa- 
tion without  weariness,  I  could  pass  my 
life  very  nearly  alone,  though  it  should 
last  eighty  years." 

In  the  most  practical  and  necessary 
of  all  life's  concerns,  if  not  the  most  in- 
teresting or  inviting — money  and  busi- 
ness— Keats  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  whollv  shrewd  or  successful.    With 


his  tastes  and  tendencies  there  was  a 
constant  temptation  to  spend  and,  as  he 
was  situated,  there  was  little  for  spend- 
ing. He  expresses  an  indifference  and 
disregard  to  money  which  is  noble  and 
admirable:  "It  may  be  a  proud  sentence; 
but  by  Heaven  I  am  as  entirely  above 
all  matters  of  interest  as  the  sun  is 
above  the  earth."  Unfortunately  one 
cannot  live  wholly  without  it,  however. 
There  were  bills  to  be  paid  which  were 
most  pressing  and  most  annoying.  Also 
there  was  the  constant  importunity  and 
need  of  friends,  and  it  is  notable  how 
greatly  Keats  was  involved  in  supplying 
these,  how  the  impecimious  seemed  to 
turn  to  him  and  how  much  of  his  finan- 
cial distress  was  connected  with  the 
effort  to  take  care  of  them.  But  it 
should  be  appreciated  that,  whether  he 
spent  or  whether  he  lent  or  whether  he 
borrowed,  he  w^as  scrupulous  and  con- 
scientious, knew  his  obligations  and 
tried  to  fulfill  them,  and  wished  others 
to  understand  that  it  was  so.  He  writes 
to  his  publishers:  "I  am  sure  you  are 
confident  of  my  responsibility,  and  in 
the  sense  of  squareness  that  is  always  in 
me."  We  could  not  ask  a  poet,  or  a  man 
of  business,  to  be  more  practical  than 
that. 

These  financial  relations  show  how 
intimatety  Keat's  life  was  bound  up  with 
that  of  others,  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  that  in  his  general  human  dealings 
he  was  as  fundamentally  sane  and  nor- 
mal as  in  other  respects.  To  be  sure  he 
w^as  always  busy,  intensely  preoccupied 
with  great  hopes  that  life  was  not  long 
enough  to  realize,  and  the  little  distrac- 
tions that  humanity  carries  with  it  were 
sometimes  vexatious.  A  houseful  of 
children  may  be  charming  but  is  not 
conducive  to  work:  "The  servant  has 
come  for  the  little  Browns  this  morning 
— they  have  been  a  toothache  to  me 
which  I  shall  enjoy  the  riddance  of — 
Their  little  voices  are  like  wasps'  stings. 
Sometimes  am  I  all  wound  with  Browns." 
Moreover,  like  most  self-conscious  per- 
sons he  was  shy  and  diflSdent,  immensely 
aware  of  his  own  self  in  anv  social  gather- 
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ng  and  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  im- 

>ortance   of   that   self   to   others,    who 

jrobably  thought  little  about  it:  "Think 

)f  my  pleasure  in  solitude  in  comparison 

Ipf  my  commerce  with  the  world — there 

ell  am  a  child.  .  .  .  Some  think  me  mid- 

jiling,  others  silly,  others  foolish — every 

one  thinks  he  sees  my  weak  side  against 

my  will,  when  in  truth  it  is  with  my  will." 

rossibly  the  analysis  was  not  correct :  it 

certainly  cannot  have  been  helpful  to 

freedom  of  intercourse. 

Yet  this  man, 
(whose  work  was  to 
be  built  upon  the 
passions  of  men, 
liked  to  see  them, 
to  converse  with 
them,  to  get  close 
to  them  and  feel  the 
intimate  warmth  of 
humanity.  He  likes 
to  watch  a  busy 
crowd  and  trace  the 
interplay  of  motives 
and  petty  vanities, 
as  in  his  vivid  de- 
i  scription  of  the  life 
behind  the  scenes  of 
a  theater.  He  likes 
to  meet  notable  in- 
dividuals, such  as 
Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge,  and  ren- 
ders the  strange 
medley  of  the  lat- 
ter's  talk  with 
shrewd  apprecia- 
tion. And  he  Hkes 
to  mingle  in  gay 
company  just  for 
the  pure  amuse- 
ment of  it,  to  take 
jests  and  to  make 
them.  He  likes  a 
mad  burst  of  frolic 
that  sweeps  care- 
lessly into  the  small 
hours  of  the  morn- 
ing, likes  to  shake 
off  restraint  and 
go  free  and  forget. 


He  has  a  relish  for  pure  nonsense, 
fills  his  letters  with  a  riotous  fun  which 
is  often  youthful  and  crude  and  ill- 
digested,  has  not  reached  the  delicacy 
and  fineness  of  Lamb.  But  it  must  have 
made  him  very  charming  company  when 
he  felt  thoroughly  at  home  and  forgot 
himself.  The  elements  of  a  full  and  rich 
social  life  were  about  him  somewhere. 
As  for  closer  friendship  and  affection, 
the  warmth  and  humanity  of  his  nature 
perhaps  show  in  these  most  of  all.     He 


KEATS    AT    TWENTY-THREE 

From  an  engraving  after  the  portrait  in  oils  painted  by  Joseph  Severn  in  1818 
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not  only  lent  his  friends  money,  he  gave 
them  tenderness  and  thoughtf  ulness  and 
advice  which  was  always  well  meant  and 
intelligent  and  sometimes  useful  and 
profitable.  He  seems  to  have  had  an 
earnest  interest  in  patching  up  their 
quarrels.  Apparently  he  was  not  a 
quarreler  himself,  took  too  large  a  view 
of  life  and  human  nature.  But  his 
friends  spatted  and  fought  and  abused 
and  accused  each  other.  And  again  and 
again  he  set  himself  to  apply  that  practi- 
cal common  sense  which  he  had  so  abun- 
dantly and  which  is  the  best  cure  for 
quarrels  by  simply  dissipating  them. 

Above  all  his  tenderness  flowed  out  to 
his  own  family.  His  father  and  mother 
died  in  his  youth,  but  his  brothers  and 
sister  and  sister-in-law  were  objects  of 
constant  and  peculiar  regard,  and  the 
devotion  with  which  he  nursed  the 
brother  who  died  was  equal  to  that 
afterward  shown  by  Severn  to  himself. 

But  what  is  most  striking  about  this 
born  poet  in  all  these  daily  matters  and 
relations  of  life  is  the  richness  and  splen- 
dor of  imagination  with  which  he  trans- 
fused and  interpenetrated  even  the 
commonest  things.  All  readers  of  his 
poetry  are  familiar  with  this  quality  and 
his  poetry  would  amply  suflSce  to  illus- 
trate it.  But  his  letters  are  at  once  less 
known  and  more  personal,  and  the  glow 
of  imagination  touches  them  every- 
where as  it  does  the  poems.  Often  in 
the  middle  of  a  letter  he  bursts  right 
into  verse.  Or  he  brings  in  his  memories 
of  Shakespeare  and  other  poets,  till  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  where  they  end  and  he 
begins.  He  himself  marks  this  element 
of  his  correspondence  and  enlarges  upon 
it  delightfully :  '*  If  I  scribble  long  letters 
I  must  play  my  vagaries — I  must  be  too 
heavy,  or  too  light,  for  whole  pages — I 
must  be  quaint  and  free  of  tropes  and 
figures — I  must  play  my  draughts  as  I 
please,  and  for  my  advantage  and  your 
erudition,  crown  a  white  with  a  black, 
or  a  black  with  a  white,  and  move  into 
black  or  white,  far  and  near  as  I  please." 
In  no  other   letter-writer   except  Flau- 


bert is  this  play,  this  wonderful  flash 
and  glory  of  imagination  at  once  so 
abundant  and  so  spontaneous. 

Even  in  the  comparatively  prosaic 
concerns  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
dealing  with — sport,  health,  money, 
eating  and  drinking — the  imagination 
finds  ample  chance  to  spread  its  glori- 
fying color.  Take  the  most  humdrum 
of  all — money,  and  see  how  at  once 
imagination  sets  to  work  on  it,  trans- 
figuring currency  into  a  strange  figment 
of  fantastic  purport  and  illimitable  sug- 
gestion: "I  am  extremely  indebted  to 
you  for  your  liberality  in  the  shape  of  a 
manufactured  rag,  value  £20,  and  shall 
immediately  proceed  to  destroy  some  of 
the  minor  heads  of  that  hydra  the  dun; 
to  conquer  which  the  knight  need  have 
no  sword,  shield,  cuirass,  cuisses,  her- 
badgeon,  spear,  casque,  greaves,  pald- 
rons,  spurs,  chevron,  or  any  other  scaly 
commodity,  but  he  need  only  take  the 
bank-note  of  faith  and  cash  of  salvation, 
and  set  out  against  the  monster."  Even 
so  the  Elizabethan  fancy  played  with 
the  dull  surface  of  life  and  made  gold 
of  it. 

And  if  imagination  can  so  trifle  with 
familiar  matter  of  to-day,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  wide  will  be  its  range  in  larger 
concerns  that  appeal  to  it  more  natu- 
rally. The  plastic  arts  were  not  much 
within  the  range  of  Keats 's  study  or 
competence.  Yet  here  also  it  is  evident 
that  his  aesthetic  sensibility  reacted 
with  singular  passionate  ardor,  and 
imagination  could  hardly  play  more 
richly  than  it  did  about  his  "Grecian 
Urn."  So  with  music.  His  technical 
knowledge  and  experience  were  no  doubt 
small.  But  the  instant  a  musical  sug- 
gestion touches  him,  it  gets  interwoven 
with  a  range  of  thought  and  feeling  far 
beyond  the  immediate  present:  "Have 
you  never,  by  being  surprised  with  an 
old  melody,  in  a  delicious  place  by  a 
delicious  voice,  felt  over  again  your  very 
speculations  and  surmises  at  the  time  it 
first  operated  on  your  soul?  "  And  from 
this  imaginative  point  of  view  was  ever 
anything  better  said  than, 
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HE    POURS    OUT    HIS    RAPTURE    OVER    FAVORITE    AUTHORS,    AS     IN    THE     CHAPMAN    SONNET 

The  original   manuscript   of   "On  First  Looking  into  Chapman's  Homer."    Keats  later  changed  the  seventh 
Une  to  read  "Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene" 


Heard   melodies   are  sweet,   but    those  un- 
heard 
Are  sweeter? 

When  it  comes  to  the  realm  of  ex- 
Iternal  nature,  where  no  technical  train- 
ing is  needed  but  simply  eyes  and  ears 
and  emotions,  the  exuberance  of  Keats 's 
imaginative  activity  is  unbounded.  Of 
all  the  great  qualities  of  his  poetry  this 
is  perhaps  the  greatest.  It  works 
through  the  chaotic  luxuriance  of  "En- 
dymion,"  as  in  the  concentrated  beauty 
of  the  great  Odes  and  Sonnets.  The 
"Autumn,"  the  "Nightingale,"  the 
"  Grecian  Urn,"  contain  the  finest  render- 
ing of  Nature  in  the  English  language. 
From  "fast-fading  violets"  to  "earnest 
stars  "  there  are  few  natural  objects  that 
are  not  transfigured  and  transported 
into  the  realm  of  imperishable  beauty. 

But  here  again  the  letters  afford  a 


more  personal  and  intimate  phase  of  the 
same  passionate  familiarity^  and  rapture. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  broad  and  almost  comic 
handling  of  more  superficial  aspects, 
say  a  trip  through  Devonshire  blighted 
and  thwarted  by  perpetual  rain.  The 
weather  is  played  with,  tossed  about  and 
tumbled,  made  to  yield  infinite  sug- 
gestions of  riotous  and  complex  merri- 
ment, all  the  time  with  a  background 
of  light  and  shade  and  color  and  possible 
ecstasy.  Sometimes  natural  objects  are 
converted  with  Shakespearean  alchemy 
into  their  human  spiritual  equivalent. 
Or  again  there  is  a  flare  of  splendor 
when  the  whole  universe  is  laid  under 
contribution  to  appease  our  mortal 
wretchedness:  "In  truth,  the  great  ele- 
ments we  know  of,  are  no  mean  com- 
forters :  the  open  sky  sits  upon  our  senses 
like  a  sapphire  crown — the  air  is  our  robe 
of  state — the  earth  is  our  throne,  and  the 
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sea  a  mighty  minstrel  playing  before  it 
— able,  like  David's  harp,  to  make  such 
a  one  as  you  forget  almost  the  tempest 
cares  of  life,"  Finally  there  is  the 
complete  loss  of  self  in  the  natural  world, 
the  effacement  of  this  tormented,  ques- 
tioning, haunting,  discontented  indi- 
viduality in  the  vaster  movements  or 
even  in  the  petty  trifles  of  the  life  out- 
side. As  it  is  put  more  grandly  in 
"Hyperion," 

I  am  but  a  voice; 
My  life  is  but  the  life  of  winds  and  tides, 
No  more  than  winds  and  tides  can  I  avail. 

Or,  with  the  lightest  simple  touch  in  the 
letters:  "I  scarcely  remember  counting 
upon  any  happiness.  I  look  not  for  it 
if  it  be  not  in  the  present  hour:  nothing 
startles  me  beyond  the  moment.  The 
setting  sun  will  always  set  me  to  rights, 
or  if  a  sparrow  come  before  my  window, 
I  take  part  in  its  existence  and  pick 
about  the  gravel." 

When  Keats  touches  books,  reading — 
especially  poetry — there  is  the  same 
transfiguration  as  with  natural  objects. 
The  passionate  enthusiasm  of  the  reader 
colors  and  glorifies  everything  that  is 
read,  for  with  such  a  temperament, 
naturally  little  is  read  that  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  color  and  glory.  Let  others 
meddle  with  science  and  statistics. 
Perhaps  if  we  chose  we  could  make  our 
way  here  too.  But  with  all  the  splendor 
of  past  genius  before  us,  why  should  we 
choose  matters  of  such  a  dull  and  plod- 
ding bent.f^  Poetry.?  What  is  life  with- 
out it?  "I  find  I  cannot  exist  without 
poetry,  without  eternal  poetry :  half  the 
day  will  not  do,  the  whole  of  it.  I  began 
with  a  little,  but  habit  has  made  me  a 
Leviathan."  i\.nd  he  indulges  in  wild, 
rich,  wandering  speculations  as  to  the 
eternal  nature  of  beauty.  x\gain,  he 
pours  out  his  rapture  over  favorite 
authors,  as  in  the  Chapman  sonnet  or 
that  written  before  rereading  "King 
Lear." 

In  the  more  practical  prosaic  aspects 
of  general  human  affairs  it  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  this  ideal  temper 


should  take  a  great  interest,  especially" 
in  its  early  twenties.  Keats  lived  in 
more  or  less  intimate  literary  associa- 
tion with  Hunt  and  his  radical  group, 
and  the  prejudice  against  them  perhaps 
extended  itself  to  him,  even  coloring  the 
critical  reviews  of  his  work.  But  nothing 
could  be  more  unjust.  He  was  radical 
in  the  sense  that  he  went  to  the  roots 
of  things.  But  he  was  far  indeed  from 
any  disposition  to  active  interference 
with  the  conduct  of  public  matters.  In 
politics  as  in  everything  else  it  was  the 
imaginative  aspect  that  touched  him, 
and  his  idea  of  democracy  is  not  quite 
that  of  the  average  social  reformer: 
"Man  should  not  dispute  or  assert,  but 
whisper  results  to  his  neighbor,  and  thus 
by  every  germ  of  spirit  sucking  the  sap 
from  mould  ethereal  every  human  being 
might  become  great,  and  humanity  in- 
stead of  being  a  wide  heath  of  furze  and 
briars,  with  here  and  there  a  remote  oak 
or  pine,  would  become  a  grand  democ- 
racy of  forest  trees." 

Toward  the  still  larger,  deeper  spirit- 
ual concerns  of  life  and  death  Keats's 
attitude  is  much  the  same,  but  more 
intense.  The  eager  petulance  and  ir- 
reverence of  youth  affected  him  as  it  has 
others.  Yet  this  mood  was  temporary 
and  never  touched  him  deeply.  He  was 
no  more  essentially  destructive  in  specu- 
lative thought  than  he  was  in  politics. 
More  and  more  his  mind  played  con- 
structively and  creatively  around  the 
great  problems.  But  what  is  large  and 
fine  about  him  is  his  distaste  for  dog- 
matic conclusions  in  speculative  matters. 
Like  Flaubert  in  this  as  in  so  many  other 
points,  he  felt  that  life  and  beauty  were 
too  rich  and  vital  to  be  netted,  tangled, 
strangled  in  theories  or  systems.  Al- 
ways to  be  thinking,  to  be  feeling,  to  be 
reaching  out,  grasping  for  more  truth, 
more  splendor — that  was  the  ideal. 
Especially,  one  should  not  argue  for  the 
sake  of  arguing:  "I  shall  never  be  a 
reasoner,  because  I  care  not  to  be  in  the 
right,  when  retired  from  bickering  and 
in  a  proper  philosophical  temper."  And 
with  abstract  thought  as  with  concrete 
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experience,  what  counts  most  and  is 
most  original  is  the  glory  of  the  imagi- 
native garment,  which  not  only  adorns 
but  illuminates  and  stimulates. 

When  the  imagination  is  so  significant, 
so  dominating  an  element  of  mental 
make-up,  it  is  inevitably  much  con- 
cerned with  itself,  and  this  was  char- 
acteristic of  Keats  from  an  early  period. 
He  dwelt  upon  the  imaginative  power, 
analyzed  it,  dissected   it  with  extraor- 


dinary subtlety  and  insight,  not  merely 
as  a  distinguishing  gift  of  his  own, 
but  in  its  essential  nature.  The  re- 
markable page  of  the  letter  to  Wood- 
house  of  October,  1818,  should  be  read 
entire  to  appreciate  how  close  and 
passionate  this  analysis  w^as:  "A  poet  is 
the  most  unpoetical  of  anything  in 
existence,  because  he  has  no  identity — 
he  is  continually  in,  for,  and  filling  some 
other  body.  The  sun,  the  moon,  the 
sea,    and    men    and    women,    who    are 
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creatures  of  impulse,  are  poetical,  and 
have  about  them  an  unchangeable 
attribute;  the  poet  has  none,  no  iden- 
tity: he  is  certainly  the  most  unpoetical 
of  all  God's  creatures." 

Again,  such  an  imagination  would  not 
be  content  with  merely  analyzing  itself; 
it  would  be  restlessly,  eternally  eager  to 
project  itself  in  some  definite  achieve- 
ment of  creative  beauty.  With  Keats 
the  eagerness  was  so  constant,  so  intense 
that  it  became  interwoven  with  almost 
all  his  waking  and  sleeping  thought.  To 
create  beauty,  to  pour  out  unlimited 
splendor  that  would  stir  the  world  and 
live,  this  idea  took  possession  of  him  in 
childhood  and  never  left  him. 

No  doubt  the  element  of  success,  of 
reputation,  of  popularity  entered  in. 
Like  most  great  T\Titers  Keats  had  his 
times  of  disclaiming  this.  The  mere 
unthinking  applause  of  the  mob  irri- 
tated him:  its  acceptance  of  momentary- 
fashions,  its  utter  inability  to  distinguish 
the  true  and  permanent  from  the  merely 
glittering  that  must  shortly  disappear. 
He  speaks  of  "the  soHtars'  indifference 
I  feel  for  applause,  even  from  the  finest 
spirits."  Yet  after  all  there  is  some- 
thing in  leaving  "great  verse  unto  a 
little  clan,"  something  in  being  "rich 
in  the  simple  worship  of  a  day."  And  it 
is  with  a  fine,  high,  confident  security 
that  he  declares:  "I  think  I  shall  be 
among  the  English  Poets  after  my 
death." 

At  any  rate,  whether  one  cared  for 
fame  or  not,  one  could  labor  to  deserve 
it.  to  do  things  that  men  ought  to  admire 
if  they  admired  at  all.  Not  that  Keats 
was  one  of  the  writers  who  proceed 
mechanically,  doing  set  tasks  at  stated 
hours,  so  many  lines  and  so  many  pages 
whether  the  spirit  responds  or  not.  On 
the  contrar^^  there  were  times  when  the 
impulse  swept  down  upon  him,  took 
possession  of  him ;  when  great  ideas  and 
rich  utterances  poured  through  him  like 
a  torrent  and  he  had  to  strive  with  them 
or  die.  There  were  other  hours  of  large, 
contented  indolence  when  he  asked 
nothing  but  to  absorb,  without  even  the 


definite  consciousness  of  doing  that. 
He  was  splendidly  capable  of  fruitful 
idleness. 

Nor  again  did  he  toil  with  the  endless, 
scrupulous  patience  of  a  Flaubert  to 
make  every  line  and  every  word  im- 
possibly perfect.  He  felt  that,  with 
genius  of  his  type  at  any  rate,  such 
minute  toil  would  imperil  spontaneity, 
that  the  bent  and  the  impulse  must  be 
taken  as  they  came,  with  a  serene  con- 
fidence in  the  compelling  deity  and  an 
assurance  that  out  of  comparative  im- 
perfection a  higher  perfection  would  in 
the  end  appear.  How  admirable  is  the 
well-known  letter  to  Hessey, written  after 
the  severe  criticism  of  "Endymion": 
"J.  S.  is  perfectly  right  in  regard  to  the 
slipshod  '  Endymion.'  That  it  is  so  is  no 
fault  of  mine.  No!  Though  it  may 
sound  a  Httle  paradoxical.  It  is  as  good 
as  I  had  power  to  make  it — by  myself. 
Had  I  been  nervous  about  its  being  a 
perfect  piece,  and  \\4th  that  view  asked 
advice,  and  trembled  over  every  page, 
it  would  not  have  been  ^Titten;  for  it  is 
not  in  my  nature  to  fumble :  I  will  T\Tite 
independently.  I  have  T^Titten  inde- 
pendently without  judgment.  I  may 
^Tite  independently,  and  with  judgment 
hereafter.  The  genius  of  poetry  must 
work  out  its  own  salvation  in  a  man.  It 
cannot  be  matured  by  law  and  precept, 
but  bv  sensation  and  watchfulness  in 
itself." 

Yet  for  all  the  whim  and  mood  and 
possible  waywardness,  no  poet  ever  took 
his  vocation  more  loftily  or  seriously, 
none  ever  felt  more  fully  that  work 
which  the  world  will  revere  must  be 
done  in  a  spirit  that  the  world  can 
hardly  understand.  How  noble,  how 
pregnant,  and  how  humble  also  is  the 
ad\'ice  to  Shelley,  whose  methods  were 
certainly  far  more  erratic  than  those  of 
Keats:  "You,  I  am  sure,  will  forgive 
me  for  sincerely  remarking  that  you 
might  curb  your  magnanimity,  and  be 
more  of  an  artist,  and  load  every  rift 
of  your  subject  with  ore.  The  thought 
of  such  discipline  must  fall  like  cold 
chains   upon   you,   who   perhaps   never 
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it  with  your  wings  furled  for  six  months 

>gether.    And  is  not  this  extraordinary 

Yk  for  the  writer  of  'End^'mion,'  whose 

ind  was  like  a  pack  of  scattered  cards? 

am  picked  up  and  sorted  to  a  pip.'* 

Yet  whether  the  work  was  carefully 

one  or  carelessly,  there  were  plenty  of 

flBculties  about  the  doing  of  it.    There 

ere  external  difficulties  such  as  every 

terary  man  is  too  familiar  with — the 

literruptions,  often  well-intentioned  and 

ot  unwelcome,  but  disturbing  to  the 

ill  flow  of  inspiration;    the  necessary 

alls    of   business;    the   thousand    little 

istractions,    petty    in    themselves    but 

•ritating  as  the  buzz  of  flies  against  a 

usty   windowpane,    if   your   attention 

ets  fixed  on  them.     As  Keats  himself 

uts   it,    "I   carry   all   matters   to   an 

xtreme;     so    that    when    I    have    any 

ittle  vexation,  it  grows  in  five  minutes 

Qto  a  theme  for  Sophocles."     It  does 

|iot  really  appear  that  the  poet  was  un- 

uly  susceptible  to  these  things.     His 


work  was  done  in  all  sorts  of  places  and 
under  conditions  that  cannot  always 
have  been  propitious.  Yet  he  does  at 
times  complain  that  concentration  was 
impossible :  "In  the  way  I  am  at  present 
situated  I  have  too  many  interrup- 
tions to  a  train  of  feeling  to  be  able  to 
WTite  poetry." 

Again  there  were  the  external  annoy- 
ances connected  with  literature  itself, 
the  brutality  and  stupidity  of  criticism. 
It  was  long  ago  recognized  that  any 
theory  that  Keats 's  death  was  caused 
by  the  attacks  of  Blackwood's  and  The 
Quarterly  Review  is  quite  fantastic.  The 
abuse  of  him  had  a  large  political  ele- 
ment behind  it,  as  he  was  no  doubt  well 
aware;  there  was  plenty  of  praise  as 
well  as  much  abuse,  and  Keats's  own 
temper  was  too  manly  to  be  ruinously 
or  permanently  affected  by  such  wasp- 
stings.  Still  they  do  fret  and  tease^  and 
the  repetition  of  them  keeps  one's  mind 
on  reviews  and  reviewers  when  it  ought 
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to  be  fixed  on  the  production  of  work 
which  no  review  could  overthrow. 

What  gives  these  vexatious  critics 
their  power  is  that  so  much  of  oneself 
fights  on  their  side.  When  one  is  clear 
in  aim,  confident  in  ability,  secure  in 
achievement  they  may  do  their  Avorst 
and  one  smiles  at  them.  The  trouble  is 
the  doubt  in  one's  own  heart  that  is 
worse  than  any  critic.  Keats  was 
neither  more  diffident  nor  more  hopeful 
than  others;  but  he  had  his  moments 
of  despair  in  early  days,  and  they  kept 
returning  to  the  end — despair  because, 
after  all,  art  was  so  great,  the  goal  so 
high,  life  so  short,  and  one's  best  efforts 
and  one's  best  gifts  so  lamentably 
inadequate. 

Yet  the  ardor  was  there — the  mighty, 
divine,  persistent  ardor  which  would  not 
allow  difficulties  of  any  kind  to  get  the 
better  of  it — ever.  Make  these  things 
trivial,  as  they  really  are;  wash  and 
brush  them  off  your  spirit,  as  you  brush 
dust  off  your  garments,  and  set  to  work 
oblivious  of  them.  Then  when  the  work 
gets  into  its  splendor  of  spontaneous 
movement,  you  forget  difficulties  alto- 
gether. Intruding  friends  and  enemies 
both  vanish  into  the  vague  Jimbo  of 
indifference,  and  nothing  exists  but  that 
tardy  pen,  which  cannot  with  all  its  en- 
deavor keep  up  with  the  rush  of  mighty 
thoughts  and  crowding  fancies.  "  I  have 
written  this  tliat  you  might  see  I  have 
my  share  of  the  highest  pleasure,  and 
that  though  I  may  choose  to  pass  mj^ 
days  alone,  I  shall  be  no  solitary.  .  .  . 
The  only  thing  that  can  ever  affect  me 
personally  for  more  than  one  short  pass- 
ing day  is  any  doubt  about  my  powers 
for  poetry:  I  seldom  have  any,  and  I 
look  with  hope  to  the  nighing  time  when 
I  shall  have  none.  I  am  as  happy  as  a 
man  can  be  .  .  .  with  the  yearning 
passion  I  have  for  the  beautiful,  con- 
nected and  made  one  with  the  ambition 
of  my  intellect." 

Here  was  the  key  of  it  all.  Glory  was 
very  well,  success  was  very  well.  But 
the  one  thing  in  life  that  counted  was  to 
create  beauty,  for  one's  own  perpetual 


delight  and  that  of  others.  If  Keats  ha( 
died  at  seventy-five  instead  of  twenty 
five,  it  may  be  that  beauty  would  hav« 
seemed  to  him  a  less  attainable,  perhaps 
alas,  even  a  less  adorable  matter.  Or  h( 
might  have  grown  more  secure  in  hi 
worship  as  the  years  went  on:  there  arc 
a  blessed  few  who  do  so».  But  in  his  lift 
as  it  was,  beauty  was  supreme  from  tli(''') 
first  utterance  of  "Endymion,"  sc 
hackneyed  all  over  the  world, 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever, 
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to  the  proud  conclusion  of  the  "Greciar-ell 
Urn,"  on 

Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty:    that  is  all   L 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know..| 

As  he  summed  it  up  at  the  beginning  of''*^ 
his  career,  and  kept  it  before  him  to  thef 
end:   "I  know  no  one  but  you  who  canr 
be   fully   sensible    of   the   turmoil    and 
anxiety,  the  sacrifice  of  all  what  is  called^ 
comfort,  the  readiness  to  measure  time 
by  what  is  done  and  to  die  in  six  hours,! 
could  plans  be  brought  to  conclusions — 
the  looking  upon  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
stars,    the   earth,    and   its   contents   as 
materials  to  form  greater  things — that 
is  to  say,  ethereal  things — but  here  I  am  f 
talking  like  a  madman, — greater  things  r 
than  our  Creator  himself  made."  '"^ 

But  there  was  one  spiritual  element,  f 
one  interruption  if  you  like,  that  broken 
in  upon  this  highly-concentrated  career! 
and  wrecked  and  shattered  it — and  that  f 
was  love.     In  the  early   days  women  i*' 
appear  to  have  been  to  Keats  like  flowers  |i 
and  pictures.     At  times  their  tongues  v 
afflicted  him.    When  they  are  sweet  and  I' 
gay  and  simple  he  likes  to  while  away  ■ 
an  hour  with  them;  but  he  fancies  that  ! 
they  do  not  like  his  poetry,  and  fancies 
also   that   he   understands   the   reason: 
"There  is  a  tendency  to  class  women  in 
my  books  with  roses  and  sweetmeats, — 
they  never  see  themselves  dominant." 
In  general  he  does  not  find  himself  at 
ease   in   their   society:      "When    I   am 
among  women,   I   have  evil   thoughts, 
malice,  spleen, I  cannot  speak,  or  be  silent, 
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am  full  of  suspicions,  and  therefore 
ten  to  nothing,  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  be 
me." 

.\s  to  love,  before  the  full  tempest 
uck  him  he  was  uncertain  and  mis- 
lustful.     ^Marriage  might  be  very  well 
others,   even   one's   brothers — com- 
endable,    necessary.      Children — that 
,  nephews  and  nieces,  might  be  inter- 
ting,    might   be   objects   of   affection. 
ut  for  oneself  it  was  a  more  doubtful 
atter.    There  was  work  to  be  done — 
■eat  work,  absorbing  work,  and  it  was 
question  whether  it  could  be  done  as 
ell  amid  the  agitations  of  passion  and 
)mesticity.    A  fair  woman  might  be  a 
flight  to  watch  and  study.     When  he 
eets  one  such,  he  lets  his  imagination 
ay  about  her  in  a  rapture  which  might 
isily  be  taken  for  personal  ecstasy.  Not 
>.     She  is  an  exquisite  work  of  art,  a 
ream  to  be  enjoyed  and  then  forgotten, 
nd  in  general  this  love  is  to  be  avoided : 
is   disturbing  and   dangerous.      Xo: 
will   rebel,    resist,  keep    away    alto- 
ither:    "Notwithstanding  your  happi- 
ess  and  your  recommendation,  I  hope 
shall   never    marry.  .  .  .  Instead    of 
hat  I  have  described,  there  is  a  sub- 
mity  to  welcome  me  home.   The  roaring 
the  wind  is  my  wife  and  the  stars 
irough  the  windowpane   are  my  chil- 
ren.  .  .  .  These  things,  combined  with 
'he  opinion  I  have  of  the  generality  of 
'omen,  who  appear  to  me  as  children  to 
horn  I  would  rather  give  a  sugar  plum 
han  my  time,  form  a  barrier  against 
latrimony  which  I  rejoice  in." 

Then  Fanny  Brawne  appeared,  and 
:ith  a  gradual,  irresistible  encroachment 
he  absorbed  his  whole  life.  It  is  of 
ourse  quite  useless  to  look  at  the  girl 
erself  for  any  explanation  of  Keats's 
apture.  These  things  come  from  within, 
-ot  from  without,  and  are  always  inex- 
'licable.  Fanny  appears  to  have  been 
rell  enough,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
hat  she  was  an  astounding  beauty  or 
hat  the  world  was  mad  about  her.  Ex- 
•lain  it  as  you  will,  the  chief  sentence 
hat  she  has  left  us  in  regard  to  her  lover 
rill  always  take  care  of  her  with  poster- 


ity: "The  kindest  act  woidd  be  to  let 
him  rest  forever  in  the  obscurity  to  which 
circumstances  have  condemned  him." 
A  human  being  does  not  often  have  a 
chance  to  damn  himself  more  completely 
than  that.  But  to  Keats  she  became 
at  once  the  incarnation  of  the  ideal,  as 
they  all  do,  and  because  the  ideal  was  so 
high,  the  incarnation  was  all  the  more 
enthralling.  The  absolute  absorption  of 
the  whole  thing  shows  in  his  earliest 
letters  to  her  and  continues  to  the  end: 
"Ask  yourself,  my  love,  whether  you  are 
not  very  cruel  to  have  so  entrammeled 
me,  so  destroyed  my  freedom.  Will  you 
confess  this  in  the  letter  you  must  vnriie 
immediately  and  do  all  you  can  to  con- 
sole me  in  it.^  ]\Iake  it  rich  as  a  draught 
of  poppies  to  intoxicate  me.  Write  the 
softest  words  and  kiss  them,  that  I  may 
at  least  touch  my  lips  where  your  lips 
have  been." 

Then  the  ruinous  illness  came  and 
made  it  impossible  for  the  engagement 
to  ri})en  into  marriage.  For  a  long  time 
hope  dangled  vainly  before  the  lover's 
dying  eyes.  He  would  get  better,  he 
would  enjoy  her  and  life  and  poetr\\ 
There  is  no  evidence  that  she  was  remiss 
in  attention  or  unresponsive  in  tender- 
ness. There  was  even  talk  of  her  marry- 
ing him  and  going  to  Italy  to  take  care 
of  him.  But  it  was  manifestly  impossi- 
ble, and  he  went  off  alone,  carrying  her 
image  with  him  e^-erywhe^e,  with  a  fierce 
poignancy  of  intrusion  which  made  his 
last  hours  biu-n  with  incomparable  tor- 
ture: "Oh,  God  I  God  I  God  I  Every 
thing  I  have  in  my  trunks  that  reminds 
me  of  her  goes  through  me  like  a  spear. 
The  silk  lining  she  put  in  my  traveling 
cap  scalds  my  head.  My  imagination 
is  horribly  vivid  about  her — I  see  her — I 
hear  her.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
of  suflBcient  interest  to  divert  me  for  a 
moment." 

The  letters  to  Fanny  Brawne  have 
sometimes  been  regarded  as  unworthy 
of  Keats,  and  it  has  been  urged  that  they 
should  never  have  been  published.  To 
me  this  is  quite  incomprehensible. 
Keats's  passion  is  as  much  a  part  of  him 
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as  his  genius.  He  was  thoroughly  hu- 
man, his  passion  was  thoroughly  human, 
and  the  force  with  which  it  seized  him 
was  too  thoroughly  human  to  be  in  any 
way  degrading.  The  agonies  of  fantastic 
jealousy,  the  torments  and  longings  of  ab- 
sence and  despair — who  that  has  really 
loved  will  misinterpret  them  or  feel  that 
they  disfigure  genius  or  disgrace  it? 

It  is  true  that  in  Keats's  case  they 
destroyed  his  genius  by  destroying  him. 
It  has  been  urged  often  enough  that  he 
was  killed  neither  by  criticism  nor  by 
love,  but  by  tuberculosis.  No  doubt 
both  inherited  predisposition  and  undue 
exposure  hastened  his  end.  But  who 
can  question  that  his  body  was  burned 
up  by  his  soul?  If  he  had  been  content 
to  live  a  fat,  easy,  Philistine  life,  taking 
the  sweet  of  the  world  indolently  as  it 
came  to  him,  tuberculosis  might  well 
enough  have  let  him  alone.  A  man  with 
such  a  physique  cannot  live  always  in 
such  a  world  of  high  ecstasy  as  he  did  and 
not  suffer  for  it.  The  devouring  ardor 
and  rapture  of  poetic  creation  strain  the 
nerves  enough.  When  you  add  to  them 
such  a  passion  as  Keats  cherished  for 
Fanny  Brawne,  you  are  giving  too  much 
encouragement  to  tuberculosis  or  any- 
thing else. 

Love  and  glory  killed  him.  The  loss 
to  the  world  has  often  been  harped  upon. 
Yet  perhaps  it  was  better  to  have  left 
only     those     odes     and     sonnets     and 


"Hyperion"  than  to  have  piled  volume?^^- 
upon  volume  which  no  one  would  have 
time  to  read.  As  for  himself,  who  car 
deplore  his  fate?  He  went  believing  ir 
the  endless  possibility  of  love,  the  end- 
less possibility  of  beauty,  without  findingli- 
as  so  many  do  that  love  satiates  and 
beauty  fades.  It  is  true  that  he  was 
less  sure  of  his  future  fame;  but  would 
he  have  been  more  sure  at  eighty?  Whc 
ever  is?  And  the  thought  of  what  he  lost 
is  less  than  of  what  he  escaped. 

That  little  remote  grave  in  Rome  is 
infinitely  peaceful.  The  resting  place  of 
Shelley,  further  within  the  consecrated 
precincts,  is  somewhat  dim  and  gloomy 
under  the  cold  cypresses.  But  where*. 
Keats  lies  it  is  all  sunshine:  roses  trail 
over  it  and  violets  linger.  Surely  those 
who  have  known  most  of  his  ardor,  most 
of  his  aspiration,  most  of  his  hope,  as 
they  stand  beside  that  tranquil  corner 
cannot  but  sympathize  with  the  words 
of  a  later  poet : 


And  then  we  only  ask  some  green  retreat, 
Some  deep,  sequestered  nook  by  hill  or 
shore, 
Where  fame  may  never  tempt  our  weary 
feet 
To  wander  more. 

A  little  resting-place,  a  quiet  grave, 
A  sunny  plot  with  violets  overstrewn: 

No  richer  guerdon  glory  ever  gave, 
No  sweeter  boon. 
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JIM  LEE  TAKES  THE  OATH 

BY  CHARLES  MERZ 

[T  is  against  the  code  to  naturalize  an 
alien  Oriental.  But  Centerville  found 
'.  way  of  settling  that.  Jim  Lee  came  to 
lis  own  with  a  McKinley  button. 

There  was  a  little  shop  on  Market 
street  where  Jim  Lee  ran  a  Chinese 
aundry.  You  opened  the  door  and 
rowded  past  a  wicker  basket.  A  sheaf 
f  enigmatic  Chinese  letters  fluttered  on 
)ink  strips.  Jim  Lee  would  be  standing 
here  behind  the  counter.  His  face  de- 
led  the  seasons.  Impossible  to  guess 
\rhat  he  was  thinking.  Impossible  to 
ell  how  old  he  was.  One  customer 
uessed  seventeen.  Another  thought 
hat  sixty-six  would  be  more  likely. 

People  liked  Jim  Lee.  His  quiet  mask 
vas  interesting.  He  had  lived  in  Cen- 
terville four  years  and  suffered  little  loss 
n  novelty.  He  would  always  look  the 
ame,  the  town  was  sure,  no  matter  what 
night  come  to  pass  inside  him.  He  wore 
10  cue.  His  hair  was  barbered  in  the 
tyle  affected  by  his  patrons.  Nor  was 
here  anything  in  his  choice  of  clothes 
hat  marked  him  as  an  Oriental.  He 
iked  what  Centerville  regarded  as  the 
atest  thing,  and  seemed,  when  he  left 
lis  shop,  to  want  to  merge  himself  with 
everybody  else  on  Market  Street.  Work 
^ept  him  fairly  well  employed.  Most  of 
he  town's  washing,  to  be  sure,  was  done 
)y  industrious  wives  in  cellar  laundries; 
Dut  there  were  single  men  who  found 
rim  Lee  a  useful  institution.  His  work 
,vas  clean,  it  was  prompt,  it  was  inex- 
Densive.  His  best  friends  were  men  who 
Drought  their  shirts  and  collars  to  him. 
They  would  ask  him  where  he  left  his 
pigtail,  and  what  he  thought  about  Mah 


Jong,  and  how  he  got  along  without  chop 
suey.  He  liked  these  customers;  and 
however  little  of  their  wit  he  understood, 
he  liked  their  friendly  banter. 

For  the  rest  Jim  Lee  had  little  except 
work  to  keep  him  entertained.  He  had 
no  fellow-countrymen  in  town.  He 
ironed  shirts — sent  home  the  major  por- 
tion of  his  earnings — and  indulged  him- 
self in  a  stately  walk  on  Sunday  after- 
noons. Men  like  Myron  Daw,  who 
edited  the  Star,  were  sometimes  heard 
to  speak  his  praise.  No  better  citizen 
on  Market  Street,  said  Myron;  he  be- 
lieved the  fellow  would  like  to  call  him- 
self a  native  if  he  could,  and  settle  down 
in  this  new  land.  One  word  that  Jim 
had  learned  somewhere  was  "citizen." 
Sometimes  he  got  his  dates  mixed.  But 
a  good  patriot  just  the  same.  Myron 
had  seen  him  hanging  up  a  flag  one 
Christmas  evening. 

Willis  Bender  had  the  same  opinion; 
but  there  were  other  neighbors  not  so 
sure.  It  couldn't  be  forgotten  that  as 
an  Oriental  Jim  had  no  religion.  Ned 
Frj^e  declared  he  worshiped  sticks  and 
stones.  Arthur  Crosby  said  he  wor- 
shiped Brahma.  They  argued  it. 
Aunt  Polly  Stearns  declared  it  made  no 
difference  which  was  right — and  on  one 
occasion  slipped  a  catechism  into  the 
pocket  of  her  brother's  coat  when  he 
sent  his  new  pajamas  to  the  laundry. 

There  came  a  night  when  it  fell  to 
Jim  Lee's  lot  to  play  the  hero  modestly. 
In  the  oflSce  of  the  Star,  sl  half  block  up 
the  street,  two  wires  crossed;  and  with 
the  building  empty,  a  red  torch  of  burn- 
ing casement  lit  one  wall.  Jim  Lee  had 
a  glimpse  of  it  from  the  doorway  of  his 
laundry — ^hurried  to  the  scene  and  broke 
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a  window — beat  the  flame  out  with  a 
broom. 

Myron  Daw  was  on  the  spot  ahnost 
as  soon  as  the  news  reached  him.  The 
oflace  was  a  timber  buikling;  it  would 
have  gone  like  kindling,  he  declared.  He 
owed  Jim  Lee  eternal  thanks.  What 
could  he  do  to  show  he  really  meant  it? 

Jim  Lee's  English  wasn't  up  to  the  oc- 
casion. Good  as  it  was  in  the  matter  of 
starch  and  soaps  and  laundryware,  it 
failed  before  the  test  of  conflagrations. 
He  understood  enough,  however,  to  re- 
alize that  this  kindly  neighbor  had  of- 
fered him  a  chance  to  claim  reward;  and 
willing  to  accept  that  chance  in  the  best 
of  faith,  he  declared  nothing  would  suit 
him  better  than  for  Mr.  Daw  to  make 
him  a  citizen  of  the  country,  so  that  he 
could  wear  a  flag  in  his  buttonhole  on 
Fourth  of  July  and  Arbor  Day,  and  not 
have  people  stare  at  him  when  he  took 
a  walk  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

Myron  Daw,  having  expected  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  request  for  a  suit 
of  clothes  or  a  perpetual  contract  for  his 
laundry,  found  this  sudden  summons  dis- 
concerting. He  suggested,  as  an  alter- 
native, a  flat-iron  operated  by  electric 
current — and  acted  out  a  pantomime 
with  imaginary  collars  on  an  ironing- 
board  to  indicate  the  gift  he  had  in 
mind. 

Jim  Lee  shook  his  head  politely.  Pos- 
sibly he  had  misinterpreted  this  tableau. 
But  he  clung  to  the  one  important  w^ord 
he  knew  in  the  association,  and  repeated 
that  he  hoped  to  wear  a  flag  and  vote. 

There  w^as  a  law,  said  Myron  Daw, 
which  forbade  such  things.  Chinese, 
like  Japanese,  could  not  be  naturalized. 
Didn't  Jim  know  that.'^ 

Jim  Lee  knew  about  the  law.  But 
men  of  the  omnipotence  of  Myron  Daw, 
he  suggested,  had  been  known  to  have 
laws  set  aside  upon  occasion.  All  this, 
of  course,  in  simpler  terms — and  with 
appropriate  gestures. 

Jim  Lee  had  no  doubts.  But  Myron 
Daw  was  forced  to  shake  his  head.  Still, 
it  seemed  poor  courtesy  to  reject  with- 
out so  much  as  second  thought  the  first 
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boon  claimed  by  the  savior  of  an  unin 
sured  frame  building;   and  so  he  put  of  J 
until  morning  what  would  be  easier  t(| 
say  by  light  of  day. 

But  Jim  Lee  was  waiting  for  him  ii 
the  morning;  and  before  Myron  DaT 
had  a  chance  to  press  again  the  claim 
of  the  electric  iron,  Jim  told  him,  ii 
laundry  English  ill-adapted  to  the  tale 
but  breathlessly,  the  way  he  had  com 
to  cherish  this  idea  of  adoption. 

There  w^ere  moving  pictures  ii 
Shanghai.  He  had  caught  his  firs 
glimpse  of  America  upon  the  screen, 
wondrous  land — where  everyone  wa 
rich  and  free  and  nobody  had  to  pull 
rickshaw,  since  everybody  rode  aroun(i| 
on  horseback.  Of  the  slow  progress  o, 
his  pilgrimage  he  had  little  to  relate 
But  there  he  was.  And  while  Americ 
might  not  be  the  same  exciting  land  tha 
danced  across  the  motion-picture  screei 
in  Shanghai,  for  all  that  it  remained  ; 
noble  nation.  He  had  his  goal.  In  on^ 
direction  lay  security  and  rich  content 

The  influential  Mr.  Daw  would  se* 
him  made  a  citizen. 
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It  was  Myron  Daw's  opinion  that  for 
eigners  are  a  nuisance  generally,  and  th' 
Chinese  in  particular;  but  he  was  awar 
that  he  might  be  dealing  here  with  ; 
dream  as  well  worth  having  as  the  nex 
man's;  and  he  was  inclined  to  think  tha 
from  the  ritual  of  "  being  made  a  citizen' 
this  quiet  friend  so  skillful  with  the  iroi 
expected  to  derive  a  peace  of  min( 
quite  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  jus 
desserts. 

That  was  Myron's  guess.  And  it  ma;« 
have  been  the  reason  why  he  let  him 
self  be  jockeyed  by  his  own  good  humo 
into  the  impossible  position  of  tellini 
Jim  he'd  see  what  could  be  done  t( 
waive  the  law.  Impossible — becaus* 
Myron  Daw  discovered  that  this  frien( 
of  his  was  not  to  be  put  off  ultimateb 
with  a  second  choice.  So  hopefully  di( 
Jim  Lee  wait  for  news  which  wasn't  oi 
its  way  that  Myron  Daw  chose  shortly 
to  avoid  the  laundry  and  enticed  hi: 
sister  into  washing  shirts  at  home.     I 
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d  him  little  good.    His  sister  scorched 

le  only  shirt  with  sleeves  which  reached 

is   wrists;     and   Jim   Lee,    meantime, 

3gan  to  dog  his  footsteps  to  the  office. 

le  was  not  presuming.    He  never  came 

iside  to  interrupt   the  day's  routine. 

ut  he  would  wait  outside  an  hour  for 

chance  to  tip  his  hat.    He  would  smile. 

*But    then,"    thought    Myron    Daw, 

the    beggar's    always    smiling.")      He 

^ould  look  ex{)ectantly  for  some  fresh 

it  of  information — ^watcli  Myron  Daw 

o  past — ^then  fall  astern  and  trail  his 

►atron  to  the  corner:    to  come  and  wait 

.'  'gain  to-morrow. 

The  lonely  vigil  got  on  Myron's  nerves. 
le  asked  Iiis  sister  what  she  thought, 
rhe  told  him  he  was  mad.  "Never 
leard  of  such  a  thing!"  she  hooted. 
Afraid  to  tell  a  Chinaman  you  can't 
♦hange  the  law  for  him.  Why,  Myron 
Daw,  you're  loony!" 

Myron  Daw  admitted  it.  "  But  then," 
le  said,  "you  don't  know  the  way  he 
ooks  at  you.  So  sort  of  trustful.  Oh, 
jvell,  I'll  tell  him  in  the  morning.  Might 
as  well  just  stop  this  thing.  But  you've 
^een  him,  Molly,  haven't  you?  Comes 
and  waits  outside  the  door.  Sometimes 
wlien  it's  raining.  You  don't  see  how  I 
feel  about  it." 

But  Myron  Daw  had  another  friend 
who  saw.    That  was  Simon  Hodge,  the 
doctor.    Simon  said,  *' Don't  do  it." 
"Got  to." 
"Why?" 
"What  else?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Simon 
Hodge.  "You  say  he's  none  too  strong 
on  English?" 

"Hardly  knows  a  word  of  it  except 
the  laundry  business." 

"Um-m  .  .  .  Well,  there  are  lots  of 
ways  to  take  an  oath." 

"By  George!"  said  Myron  Daw. 
"Who  would  have  thought  it  of  an 
honest  doctor?" 

Jim  ]vee  had  come  to  the  office  of  the 
Star  in  the  flower  of  his  wardrobe.  His 
suit  was  pressed;  his  oxfords  glowed  a 
ruddy  yellow;    his  tie  was  an  embroid- 
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ered  madras  brighter  than  the  five- 
striped  flag  of  China.  He  sat  in  a  chair 
at  one  of  Myron  Daw's  low  windows  and 
in  his  long,  thin  fingers  held  a  brown 
fedora  on  his  knees. 

Across  the  room,  with  elbows  on  a 
case  of  headline  type,  the  doctor  made 
a  silent  witness  of  the  spectacle.  Myron 
Daw  was  sitting  in  his  armchair — read- 
ing in  a  clear,  firm  voice.  A  dusty  book 
lay  on  the  desk,  with  pages  open.  Jim 
Lee  caught  one  short  word  in  every 
twenty. 

"x\  truly  magnificent  specimen  of  vig- 
orous growth,"  read  Myron  Daw,  "  is  the 
Lady  Ursula,  with  flowers  large  and  syn- 
chronic, petals  gracefully  clustered;  in 
dozens  or  in  larger  lots;  delicately 
scented." 

He  stopped,  and  over  the  lenses  of  his 
spectacles  looked  sternly  at  Jim  Lee; 
then  turned  the  page  and  read  again. 

"No  estate,  however  small,  is  com- 
plete without  the  decorative  contribu- 
tion of  the  dahlia.  An  early  bloomer  is 
the  species  we  have  christened  Glory  of 
the  Argonne." 

Against  the  racks  of  coal-black  type 
the  doctor  shifted  his  position.  The 
ceremony  had  continued  for  some  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  "Don't  you  think,"  he 
asked,  "that  we  have  got  far  enough 
along  for  Mr.  Lee  to  take  the  oath?  If 
you  can't  find  anything  with  longer 
words,  I  anticipate  a  disillusionment." 

"Perhaps  you're  right,"  said  Myron 
Daw.  He  turned  to  the  quiet  China- 
man. "Mr.  Lee,  I  will  say  that  for  the 
present  we've  not  been  able  to  secure 
you  permission  to  enter  a  voting  booth. 
On  election  days  Doctor  Hodge  or  I  will 
come  personally  for  your  ballot.  You 
don't  understand  what  I'm  saying;  but 
you  will  if  you  should  ever  want  to  vote. 
You  will  come  now,  if  you  please,  and 
stand  beside  me." 

Jim  Lee  caught  "come,"  and  crossed 
the  room  to  his  benefactor. 

"You  will  raise  your  right  hand,  Mr. 
Lee." 

The  doctor  translated  this  to  action. 

"You  will  repeat  after  me — as  best 
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you  can,"  said  Myron  Daw,  "the  words 
I  am  now  about  to  read  you: 

'"Requires  no  pruning — our  barberry 
— fastest  growing  plant — in  cultiva- 
tion.'" 

With  some  help  from  the  doctor,  Jim 
contrived  it.  Myron  Daw  produced  a 
button  for  his  coat-lapel.  They  shook 
his  hand.  The  smile  never  changed,  but 
Jim  Lee's  eyes  were  shining  when  he 
left  them. 

"Say,  Myron,"  said  the  doctor,  "read 
that  again  about  the  barberry,  will  you.^ 
My  wife's  been  asking  for  something  to 
cover  up  the  kitchen  shed." 

Months  ago  this  happened.  Jim  Lee 
is  once  more  presiding  over  the  shirts 
and  cuffs  of  Myron  Daw.  If  you  should 
go  into  the  laundry  on  Market  Street 
to-morrow  you  would  find  that  though 
he  works  in  a  tattered  sweater,  a  bright 
red-white-and-})lue  button  is  pinned 
firmly  to  the  cloth  above  his  breast-bone. 
It  bears  a  blazing  shield  and  two  stern 
portraits : 

"For  President,  William  McKinley  of 
Ohio — for  Vice  President,  Garret  A. 
Hobart  of  New  Jersey." 

THE  LAWN  MOWER 

BY  A.  T.  HUGO 

I  AST  autumn  my  good  old  lawn 
-J  mower  passed  on  to  a  well-earned 
rest  and  early  this  spring  I  went  down 
to  purchase  a  new  one.  Eventually  I 
did  so. 

It  was  a  "wonderful  little  job,"  as  our 
automobile  friends  are  wont  to  say, 
"mechanically  correct  and  designed  to 
appeal  to  people  of  distinction."  It  had 
a  rather  long  wheel  base,  underslung 
chassis,  roller-bearing  rear  axle,  and  all 
the  other  improvements  of  the  late  lO'^S 
models,  and  its  coloring  was  irreproach- 
able. Its  delicate  canary-yellow  steering 
post  drew  the  eye  downward  to  the 
turkey-red  wheels  with  their  dainty 
Alice-blue  striping,  the  whole  producing 
"a  brilliant  harmony  of  color"  against 
the  neutral  background  of  green. 

I  was  careful  to  point  out  this  advan- 


tage to  my  wife  as  an  argument  for  lea'^ 
ing  it  under  a  tree  or  leaning  it  agaim 
the  summerhouse  instead  of  putting 
away  out  of  sight.  Properly  parked  i 
an  appropriate  setting  it  balanced  tli 
gorgeous  coloring  of  the  roses  and  hj 
drangeas  in  a  manner  which  made  it  a 
ornament  to  any  dooryg^rd. 

And  such  ease  of  operation — sue 
power — such  flexibility !  It  responds  ir 
stantly  to  the  slightest  desire.  Its  spee 
seems  adjusted  automatically  to  ever; 
whim.  The  gentlest  touch  sends  it  rol 
ing  lightly  forward  with  the  low  hum  o' 
perfectly  adjusted  gears:  before  it  th 
nodding  clover  blossoms;  behind,  th 
evenly  clipped  greensward  and  the  seen 
of  new-mown  hay. 

To  follow  this  beautiful  vehicle  and  b; 
delicate  pressure  of  the  fingers  direct  it 
course  among  the  flower  beds  is  to  pa;; 
court  to  Summer  in  her  most  resplenden 
costume  and  most  gracious  mood.  Th 
thought  of  it — to  tidy  up  Nature  with  { 
machine  like  that — is  a  sensation  en 
joyed  only  by  those  whose  taste  fo] 
beauty  and  refinement  is  enhanced  bj 
an  atmosphere  of  strict  simplicity. 

I  always  thought  the  gentleman  fron. 
whom  I  purchased  my  mower  might 
have  brought  out  these  advantages  more 
forcefully  than  he  did.  His  discourse,] 
in  fact,  was  entirely  void  of  reference  to! 
the  real  opportunity  afforded  by  a  lawn 
mower  for  pleasant  contact  with  the 
"great  outdoors."  What  he  said  to  me 
was: 

"Well,  it's  a  pretty  good  mower  for 
nine  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents.  We 
was  selling  them  for  twelve  dollars  the 
first  of  last  year." 

It  seemed  incredible  to  me  that 
vehicle  of  such  superlative  excellence 
should  be  slandered  by  such  slight  ap 
preciation.  I  understood  then  for  the 
first  time  why  the  motor  instead  of  the 
mower  has  become  the  accepted  means 
of  wooing  Nature. 

Previously  I  had  always  thought  that 
for  those  who  longed  for  healthful  exer- 
cise or  pleasant  and  pastoral  surround- 
ings, the  lawn  mower  had  a  decided  edge 
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)n  the  motor  car.  It  is  safer,  for  one 
hing.  I  cannot  recall  any  serious  acci- 
lent  caused  by  the  skidding  of  a  lawn 
nower  or  by  reckless  driving  through  a 
afety  zone.  In  fact,  one  is  seldom 
:empted  even  to  exceed  the  speed  limit 
kvith  a  mower,  as  one  sometimes  does 
vvith  an  automobile. 

Then  there  is  the  tire  question.  I  hesi- 
'cate  to  say  how  many  miles  my  lawn 
tnower  has  traveled  but  I  have  never 
had  a  puncture  or  a  blow  out;  never 
had  to  jack  it  up  by  the  dusty  roadside 
to  repair  an  inner  tube,  and  my  confi- 
dence is  so  abounding  that  I  do  not  even 
2arry  a  spare. 

Then  too,  a  motor  car  must  be  suj)- 
ported  in  the  manner  to  which  its  deli- 
ate  healtli  has  been  accustomed.  It 
must  have  its  baths  and  massages  and 
ubrication  treatments.  Every  season  it 
must  spend  a  few  days  in  some  popular 
health  resort  where  its  symptoms  are 
diagnosed  at  length  and  expensive  cures 
are  inaugurated  to  rejuvenate  its  nerv- 
ous and  run-down  condition.  In  the 
summer  it  must  have  its  frequent  cool- 
ing draughts  and  in  winter  it  takes  its 
liquor  like  a  gentleman  in  spite  of  Vol- 
tead.  But  the  lowly  mower  has  no  such 
aristocratic  tastes.  Its  life  is  devoted  to 
a  career  of  faithful  plebeian  service,  its 
only  recompense  an  occasional  gesture 
of  appreciation.  It  asks  no  costly  domi- 
cile, no  graveled  gateways,  no  ornate 
approaches.  x\nd  it  retains  its  sturdy 
and  robust  health  without  professional 
attention. 

And  there  is  a  broader  comparison : 

Last  year  I  forsook  the  homely  pleas- 
ures of  my  lawTi  mow^er  and,  climbing 
proudly  aboard  my  Scintillating  Six,  I 
sought  the  beguilement  of  a  changing 
scene.  I  motored  across  hillside  and 
valley.  I  picnicked.  I  rambled.  I 
sought  diligently  for  that  broader  life 
which  comes  from  mingling  with  far 
peoples.  It  was  wonderful.  But  when 
I  returned  to  my  towsled  lawm  and  un- 
tended  flowers  I  had  the  feeling  of  a 
prodigal.  The  tender  young  plants 
turned  their  wilted  heads  in  unspoken 


accusation.  Several  roistering  burdocks 
had  sprung  up  in  the  middle  of  my  once 
velvety  dooryard.  Dandelions  bloomed 
in  blatant  disobedience  on  my  terrace. 

I  had  seen  quaint  and  interesting 
sights.  I  had  talked  with  quaint  and 
interesting  people  but  I  was  singularly 
disappointed,  for  the  wrens  on  the  back 
porch  had  raised  their  family  and  gone; 
the  early  roses  drooped,  uncut  and  dev- 
astated, their  pink  petals  shriveled, 
curled,  and  brown.  All  the  growing 
things  in  whose  future  I  had  taken  such 
intimate  pleasure  had  ceased  to  look  for 
my  coming.  My  lawn  mower,  slightly 
rusted,  leaned  lonely  and  disconsolate 
in  one  corner  of  the  garage. 

This  is  an  aspect  not  pictured  by  the 
eloquent  automobile  salesman.  His  duty 
is  to  sell  motor  cars,  and  he  performs 
that  duty  surpassing  well.  But  the 
salesman  of  mowers — does  he  picture  for 
you  the  pride  and  prestige  of  a  clean-cut 
!)order  ?  Does  he  recall  your  close  friend- 
ship with  that  new  grass  struggling  up 
in  the  sandy  spot  along  the  walk?  Does 
he  mention  the  health  and  happiness 
that  comes  from  exercise  behind  your 
own  merrily  clicking  lawn  mower  in 
your  own  front  yard.^^  He  does  not.  He 
merely  says: 

"Well,  it's  a  pretty  good  mower  for 
nine  dollars  and  eighty -five  cents." 

EXPANSION 

BY  CHARLES  A.  BENNETT 

ONCE  upon  a  time  a  man  made  a 
garden.  He  sowed  several  kinds 
of  vegetables  in  it,  but  it  was  upon  his 
peas  that  his  time,  his  energy,  and  his 
hopes  were  chiefly  concentrated.  "This 
year,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  "we  are  going 
to  have  all  the  peas  we  want.  I've  never 
really  had  enough."  So  he  sowed  ^ve 
long  rows.  In  due  time  they  came  up, 
throve  exceedingly,  and  delighted  the 
prophetic  soul  of  their  owner  dreaming 
on  things  to  come. 

When  they  were  about  two  feet  high 
he  had  to  go  away  for  a  week.  He  de- 
parted reluctantly. 
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The  next  morning  some  green  lice  ap- 
peared on  one  of  the  rows. 

These  first  comers  regarded  them- 
selves as  pioneers.  A  vast  and  virgin 
tract  of  peas  was  theirs  to  take  and  ex- 
ploit. They  established  themselves  on 
the  choicer  leaves  and  shoots.  They 
soon  waxed  fat  on  the  rich  juices;  they 
bred  rapidly;  in  ranks,  in  clusters,  in 
dense  masses  they  overspread  the  vines 
— ^and  pushing,  crawling,  writhing  they 
swarmed  along  the  row,  leaving  behind 
them  desiccated  stalks  and  yellow  leaves. 
This  they  called  progress.  Upon  their 
teeming  progeny  they  urged  the  "policy 
of  expansion  all  along  the  line."  Their 
newspapers  published  photographs  of 
the  ruined  vines  with  such  legends  as 
"  Twenty-five  years  ago  this  was  a  track- 
less wilderness.  It  is  estimated  that 
now  two  million  lice  pass  this  spot  in 
one  day."  Thus  indoctrinated,  a  colony 
of  lice  would  settle  upon  a  leaf  over- 
night, multiply  incontinently,  placard 
the  place  with  signs  "Watch  Louseville 
grow,"  and  by  morning — human  scale — 
they  would  be  infesting  the  whole  vine. 

The  first  row  had  been  nearly  con- 
sumed— "developed,"  the  louse-jargon 
had  it.  Some  pointed  with  pride  to  the 
fact  that  the  population  had  now  in- 
creased to  one  hundred  and  twelve  bil- 
lion; others  contemplated  the  future 
with  alarm  and  murmured:  "^Ye  must 
think  of  our  children."  It  soon  became 
evident  that  if  the  lice  were  to  retain 
their  place  in  the  family  of  insects  they 
must  expand  still  further.  So  a  group 
of  lice  of  broad  vision  conceived  the  idea 
that  the  race  had  a  mission.  It  was 
their  destiny  to  expand  to  the  next  row. 
The  lice  masses  were  only  too  ready  to 
accept  this  suggestion. 

The  second  row  began  to  suffer  the 
fate  of  the  first,  but  it  was  consumed 
more  rapidly,  for  the  lice  were  learning 
their  technique.  The  conquest  of  nature 
— that  was  how  they  defined  their  goal 
— and  organization,  centralization,  co- 


operation, and  efficiency  were  the  signs 
in  which  they  proposed  to  conquer.    As 
time  passed  and  the  acceleration  of  their 
progress  increased,  they  began  to  cast 
covetous  glances  at  the  third  row.    This  , 
was,  unfortunately,  already  occupied  by] 
some  pink  lice.     But  they  were  few  in 
number,  slow  breeders,  unvoracious  of* 
appetite,    altogether   lacking   in   enter- 
prise.    The  green  lice  of  broad  vision^ 
saw  that  their  pink  brothers  were  back- 
ward, incapable  of  self-government,  lam- 
entably  failing  to   develop   their   row.j*> 
It  was  their  duty,  they  declared,  to  as-  K 


sume  the  Green  Louse's  Burden.  This 
they  did  by  invading  the  row  and  killing 
off  most  of  the  pink  inhabitants.  Then 
they  settled  down  to  eat  and  breed. 

As  the  third  row  began  to  go  the  way 
of  the  first  two,  some  of  the  green  lice 
became  apprehensive.  They  counted 
the  number  of  rows  remaining  and  esti- 
mated the  time  it  would  take  to  con- 
sume them.  They  began  publicly  to  ask 
what  would  happen  then.  They  were 
dismissed  as  alarmists  and  propheteers 
of  calamity.  Nevertheless  they  per- 
sisted in  their  ideas.  They  began  to 
preach  the  necessity  for  controlling  sci- 
entifically the  numbers  of  the  lice  popu- 
lation. Their  proposal  met  with  the 
charge  of  blasphemy  for,  first,  was  it  not 
written  in  their  sacred  books  that  when 
lice  were  first  created  they  had  received 
from  their  Creator  the  command  to  be 
fruitful  and  multiply?  And,  secondly, 
God  must  have  loved  the  green  lice  or 
He  would  not  have  made  so  many  of 
them.  And  so  the  march  of  progress 
went  on,  unimpeded  by  cranks. 

When  at  the  end  of  the  week  the 
owner  of  the  garden  returned,  he  found 
only  half  of  the  fifth  row  of  peas  intact. 
He  gazed  on  the  devastation  for  some 
time.  Then  he  went  into  the  house  and 
concocted  an  evil-looking  and  foul- 
smelling  mixture.  With  this  he  sprayed 
the  lice.  "Damn  you,  take  that!"  he 
said. 
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Commencement  Reflections 

BY  EDWARD  S.  MARTIN 


READERS  of  this  number   of   this 
'  magazine  will  ha\e  had  their  fill 
F  j)oliti('s  and  may  he  willing  to  he  re- 
iiinded  that  it  is  only  in  Leap  Year  that 
uiie    is    the    Presidential    Convention 
nontli,    and    that    in    other    years    it 
K'longs   primarily  to  the   colleges   and 
incidentally    offers    to    commencement 
>rators  their  chance  to  distribute  wise 
liscourse   in   a   world   somewhat   over- 
iddicted  to  folly.    Writing  in  May,  one 
an  not  predict  what  June  conventions 
vill  accomplish,  but  one  may  possibly 
ome  nearer  in  forecasting  what  com- 
n(Micement    orators    will    talk    about. 
\)inmuning  with  the  elders,  one  learns 
liat  fifty  years  ago  it  used  to  be  con- 
idcred,    at    least    by    commencement 
speakers,  that  getting  out  of  college  was 
n  a  way  coming  into  one's  inheritance. 
[f    the    exit    was    irregular    or    unduly 
juickened  by  the  authorities,  perhaps 
:hat  view  was  not  taken.    But  the  youth 
vvho  was  regularly  graduated  was  felt 
to  have  come  into  something,  and  his 
next  step  was  to  go  out  and  get  it. 

Presumably,  that  feeling  still  obtains. 
Colleges  nowadays  are  so  voluminous 
and  complex  that  only  experts  can 
really  know  much  about  them.  At 
commencement  one  sees  diners  dine 
and  orators  hold  forth,  but  is  apt  to  have 
no  more  than  a  vague  notion  about 
what  they  are  all  after  and  in  what 
degree  they  attain  it.  From  time  to  time 
there  come  along  suggestions  that  the 
great  work  the  colleges  are  doing  calls 
for  a  somewhat  ampler  pecuniary  sup- 
port.   To  these  suggestions,  if  the  faith- 


ful graduate  makes  response,  as  usually 
he  does,  he  is  apt  to  w^onder  as  he  pays 
whether  b}^  doing  so  he  is  really  helping 
the  world  and  if  so,  to  w^hat.  He  may 
be  helping  it  to  knowledge,  but  is  it 
useful  knowledge  or  detrimental.^ 

We  have  often  to  ask  ourselves  that 
about  knowledge  in  these  days  of  poison 
gas  and  guns  that  shoot  seventy  miles  and 
submarines  and  airplane  bomb-carriers 
and  such  things.  If  we  wonder  whether 
current  knowledge  is  doing  the  world 
good  or  harm  we  are  warranted  in  our 
uncertainty.  There  is  a  lot  of  it,  a  lot 
of  knowledge  nowadays,  including  a  vast 
deal  of  applied  knowledge  offered  to  us 
as  machines  or  apparatus  of  living.  A 
great  deal  of  it  has  come  very  rapidly. 
Just  consider,  it  is  only  tw^enty  years 
since  people  who  rode,  ordinarily  rode 
behind  horses,  except  in  public  vehicles 
such  as  railroad  trains  or  trolley  cars. 
There  have  probably  been  motor  cars 
longer  than  that,  but  not  a  general  use 
of  them.  It  is  only  twenty  years  or  less 
since  most  of  the  private  vehicles  in  the 
United  States  were  horse-drawn. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  telephone  was  a 
toy,  the  street  cars  were  hauled  by 
horses,  there  w^ere  no  electric  lights, 
flying  machines  w^ere  a  topic  for  jokers, 
wireless  and  radio  w^ere  not  even  dreamed 
of.  Observe  of  what  material  things 
was  the  inheritance  that  graduating 
students  in  1874  came  into.  Ahead  of 
them  were  almost  all  the  applications  of 
electricity  which  we  now  know.  Ahead 
of  them  were  bicycles  of  the  pneumatic- 
tire  variety  and  all  their  derivatives, 
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which  means,  so  far  as  wheels  go,  all  the 
army  of  motor  cars.  Ahead  of  them  was 
the  gasoline  engine,  developed  in  the 
automobile,  and  making  possible  the 
airplane.  Ahead  of  them  were  innu- 
merable things  of  that  sort,  great  and 
small.  These  things  that  were  a  part 
of  the  fortune  which  lay  ahead  of  that 
generation  have  changed  the  externals 
of  life  incredibly  and  have  made  our 
world  a  different  thing.  They  have  over- 
come space  and  upset  time.  Now  you 
who  come  out  of  college  fifty  years  later, 
what  are  you  coming  in  for.^^  What  shall 
you  inherit?  Is  novelty  at  an  end?  Has 
everything  been  discovered?  Will  the 
world  go  on  in  your  time  as  it  does  now? 
Not  a  bit.  Not  a  bit.  Discovery  and 
inventions  were  never  so  rapid.  Knowl- 
edge never  grew  so  fast.  Change  was 
never  so  rife  nor  dislocation  so  contin- 
uous. Not  this  world  that  we  see  when 
we  look  out  of  the  window  to-day  will 
be  your  world  but,  as  the  years  roll  on, 
something  incalculably  different.  This 
that  you  see  out  of  the  window  is  your 
inheritance  to-day,  but  to-morrow  what 
will  you  come  in  for?  Nobody  knows. 
People  look  about  and  watch  the  clouds, 
notice  the  signs  of  change,  but  what  the 
world  is  coming  to  not  many  of  them 
venture  to  predict,  and  they  not  the 
wisest. 

All  the  changes  so  far  spoken  of  have 
to  do  with  externals,  but  the  greater 
changes  concern  the  minds  of  men,  the 
relations  of  nations,  the  keeping  of  the 
peace  in  the  world,  and  the  course  of 
religion. 

Young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
graduate  this  year,  do  not  be  too  serious. 
Don't  be  frivolous  of  course,  not  triflers, 
not  light  characters,  but  still  not  more 
serious  than  is  necessary.  One  distrusts 
the  very  serious  people — that  is,  the 
externally  solemn  people.  One  suspects 
that  they  do  not  see  the  whole  of  life, 
that  they  miss  quite  a  lot  of  it;  that  they 
miss  the  proportions  of  things  and  regard 
various  things  as  supremely  important 
which  are  not  really  so  important  as 


other  things  they  do  not  notice.  There 
are  people  who  feel  that  money  is  the 
supremely  important  thing  and  who  are 
rather  tragic  in  their  deep  concern  about 
it  and  in  their  feeling  that  it  is  the  great 
basis  of  human  welfare.  Of  course, 
money  has  its  office  and  if  you  try  to 
get  along  without  any,  the  sense  of  its 
importance  is  pretty  sure  to  intrude 
itself  upon  your  notice.  But  it  is  not 
the  supreme  good,  and  more  or  less  of  it 
does  not  matter  so  very  greatly  provided 
one  has  enough  to  accomplish  the  best 
possibility  there  is  in  one. 

The  great  thing  is  to  live.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  not  money  but  life.  You  get 
along  better  with  it  if  you  do  not  take  it 
too  solemnly.  A  lot  of  us  in  this  countrj^ 
are  descendants  more  or  less  from  the 
Puritans  and  they  were  pretty  solemn 
people.  They  had  tremendous  traits, 
tremendous  qualities,  and  you  could  not 
beat  them.  Perhaps  they  had  to  take 
a  solemn  view  of  life  because  they  under- 
took a  job  which  for  generations  was 
mostly  hard  sledding,  but  they  could 
have  been  more  gay  without  detriment 
to  their  souls'  good,  and  if  some  liberty 
and  a  quickened  sense  of  joy  have  crept 
into  the  spirits  of  their  descendants  it  is 
no  harm.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
what  we  can  see  of  this  world,  it  was  not 
meant  to  be  more  than  moderately 
solemn.  Its  decorations,  many  of  them, 
are  gay.  The  flowers  are  joyous.  The 
birds  are  cheerful  and  some  of  them 
very  beautiful,  and  if  you  ever  see  a 
toucan,  that  bird  colored  like  a  circus 
poster,  with  a  huge  bill,  you  must  recog- 
nize that  toucans  are  a  joke.  It  seems 
obvious  that  they  were  designed  and 
decorated  with  the  same  underlying  pur- 
pose which  paints  and  dresses  the 
clowns  in  the  circus.  No,  young  grad- 
uates, do  not  cultivate  solemnity  as  a 
virtue.  You  will  get  enough  of  it  just 
as  an  incident  of  living. 

And  another  thing — do  not  be  satisfied 
merely  with  the  visible  world.  There  is 
a  lot  more  to  it  than  that.  The  visible 
world,  the  things  of  which  your  senses 
alone  make  you  aware,  is  not  enough. 
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ou  may  satisfy  all  your  senses  and  still 
!)t   be  satisfied.     There   is   something 
^e  tliat   you   will   need   and   there   is 
"It  mething  in  you  that  will  always  reach 
it  to  supply  that  need.    Reach  out  to 
hat?    To  the  invisil)le  world.     That  is 
le  job  of  religion — to  keep  you  con- 
fected  with  the  invisible  world  to  the 
Ivantage  of  your  character,   to  your 
3tter  understanding  of  life,  and  better 
[perience    of    it.      Really    the    visible 
orld  is  a  secondary  matter.     All  our 
orld  of  brick  houses  and  tall  towers 
|id  factories  seems  trifling  compared  to 
)me  other  things.     Go  out  on  a  clear 
ight  and  look  at  the  sky.    It  is  as  though 
[Hit   came   out   of   an   ant   hill   and 
limbed  a  tree  and  looked  round.    When 
ou  look  at  the  sky  at  night  and  see  the 
ars  you  get  some  idea  of  the  real  size 
nd  variety  of  things.     That  sight  has 
Iways    been     making    suggestions    to 
houghtful  men  when  they  saw  it.    The 
reat  suggestion  it  makes  is  that  there 
;  a  lot  more  than  the  visible  world  and 
oubtless  that  is  much  more  important. 
But  do  not  think  less  of  yourself  for 
ooking  at  the  stars.    They  are  a  part  of 
our  inheritance.     You  are  men^men 
nd  women — and  man  is  an  extraordi- 
lary  creature  who  can  climb  ladders  and 
eems  to  have  in  him  the  power  to  scale 
n    due    time    any    heights    that   exist. 
The  visible  world  is  important  to  you 
vhile  you  are  in  it  and  a  part  of  it.    In 
t  are  the  first  rungs  of  the  ladder  you 
lave  to  climb.     If  you  set  out  to  climb 
o  your  inheritance,  your  first  steps  must 
3e  taken  here.    You  have  to  work  with 
:angible,    finite    things.      Through    the 
visible  world  lies  the  road  to  the  invis- 
ible, but  while  you  tramp  it  keep  the 
sjoal    in    mind.      Wherever    you    see    a 
church  steeple  pointing  to  the  sky,  that 
is  what  it  says.    It  says :  on  your  journey 
through  life  keep  the  invisible  world  in 
mind  and  practice  how  to  get  to  it  in 
good  order. 

After  one  has  considered  all  the  im- 
provements in  the  apparatus  of  life  and 
all  the  increases  of  knowledge  which  are 


visibly  on  the  way  to  us,  the  mechanical 
improvements  that  will  affect  trans- 
portation, radio  and  all  the  incidents  of 
electrical  application,  chemistry  and  all 
it  may  do — including  the  splitting  of 
atoms,  medicine  and  all  its  future  serv- 
ices to  health,  all  that  the  engineers  are 
going  to  do  to  make  things  handier,  all 
that  the  architects  and  painters  will  do 
to  make  them  more  beautiful — when  all 
such  things  are  considered,  anticipated, 
and  catalogued  ahead  so  far  as  possible, 
what  is  the  main  resulting  conclusion? 

It  is  that  the  important  thing  of  all 
is  man.  From  our  point  of  view  all  these 
develoj)ments  and  improvements  matter 
but  little  unless  man  keeps  up  with  them 
and  rides  on  top  of  them.  It  may  be  that 
I)resently  machines  will  take  up  the  work 
of  evolution  and  suri)ass  man  and  be- 
come the  hope  of  the  world.  It  looks  so 
at  times,  but  as  yet  man  is  still  in  the 
running  and  his  ])rogress  represents — we 
think  it  does — the  progress  of  animate 
creation  so  far  as  we  know  about  it.  If 
man  really  gets  ahead,  all  mundane  cre- 
ation gets  ahead,  from  the  dog  and  the 
horse  and  the  monkey  to  the  eagle,  the 
glowworm,  and  the  clam. 

The  notion  seems  to  be  getting  round, 
even  among  the  scientists,  who  really 
are  growing  more  modest  than  they 
were  a  generation  ago,  that  our  genera- 
tion does  not  represent  in  all  particulars 
the  top  flight  of  man.  What  with  ex- 
cavations and  explorations  and  the 
deciphering  of  inscriptions  and  the 
increase  of  knowledge  about  what  has 
been  in  this  world  in  old  times,  the  sus- 
picion has  got  round  that  some  of  our 
predecessors  in  human  life  knew  a  sur- 
prising amount  about  living,  and  de- 
veloped extraordinary  faculties  of  cer- 
tain sorts,  but  that,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  they  went  in  turn  to  smash  and 
their  civilizations  pretty  well  perished 
with  them.  We  find  their  monuments, 
some  above  ground,  some  below;  some 
rude  but  undoubtedly  thoughtful,  some 
elaborate  and  beautiful,  but  overrun 
with  tropical  vegetation.  We  are  satis- 
fied nowadays  that  human  life  on  this 
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planet  is  pretty  old,  a  good  deal  older 
than  the  four  thousand  years  which  was 
the  popular  and  pious  measure  of  it 
seventy  years  ago.  We  realize  too  that 
written  history,  so  far  as  we  have  got 
hold  of  it,  covers  only  the  latest  fringe 
of  human  life.  Go  back  three  thousand 
years,  and  written  history  becomes  ex- 
traordinarily scarce.  But  modern  people 
are  well  assured  that  things  happened 
on  the  earth  that  were  well  worth  re- 
cording for  many  generations  before 
that.  The  old  story  of  the  lost  continent 
of  Atlantis  is  doing  quite  well  nowadays. 
Apparently  Atlantis  stretched  across 
from  Brazil  to  Africa,  and  the  opinion 
gets  attention  that  when  it  went  under, 
it  left  its  civilization  in  the  surviving 
continents  at  both  its  ends.  There  are 
pyramids  in  Central  and  South  America 
and  there  are  pyramids  in  Egypt.  In 
both  countries  they  testify  to  energy 
and  learning  in  their  builders  and  possi- 
bly to  the  same  learning,  once  connected 
by  the  continent  that  is  gone. 

Well,  those  ideas  are  interesting  and 
we  are  likely  to  know  more  about  what- 
ever truth  underlies  them.  The  notion 
is  attractive  that  this  earth  is  an  experi- 
ment station  of  very  considerable  an- 
tiquity. The  more  we  know  about  its 
past  the  better  qualified  we  should  be  to 
deal  with  its  present.  The  better  we 
know  why  our  remote  predecessors  fell 
down,  the  better  qualified  we  should  be 
to  keep  our  feet.  The  great  difficulty 
man  has  found  has  been  in  being  good. 
That  is  what  has  stumped  him.  The 
Atlantis,  if  there  was  an  Atlantis,  went  to 
destruction  because  it  settled  down  into 
the  ocean  and  its  people  were  drowned. 

Other  civilizations  may  have  perished 
for  like  reasons.    Great  changes  of  cli- 


mate on  our  variable  globe,  the  descen  p 
of  ice  such  as  got  the  mastodons—;  *^ 
anything  of  that  sort  seems  liable  t( 
happen  to  our  precarious  mundam 
home,  but  the  great  reason  usuallji 
given  and  accepted  why  civilizations  die' 
not  last  better  is,  that  human  creatures 
never  learned  the  great  lesson  of  deport- 
ment completely  enough  to  endure 
prosperity  and  hand  it  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.  If  we  can  learn 
to  be  good  there  is  a  fair  chance  that 
civilization  will  be  permanent.  If  we 
cannot  accomplish  that  great  achieve- 
ment it  will  break  down  under  us.  The 
late  War  was  a  tremendous  illustration 
of  that  truth  which  has  impressed  every- 
one that  has  survived  it,  and  jolted  us 
all  into  a  lively  sense  of  the  need  of 
self -improvement  if  we  are  to  accept 
permanence  in  human  progress  and 
human  institutions. 

There  are  two  ideas  of  the  source  of 
good  behavior.  One  is  that  it  can  be 
compelled  from  the  outside.  The  other 
is  that  if  it  is  to  amount  to  anything  and 
spread  sufficiently  to  keep  us  going,  it 
must  come  from  within  us  and  must  be 
a  fruit  of  individual  effort.  Both  these 
methods  of  inducing  it  go  on  and  always 
have  gone  on  at  the  same  time,  but 
unless  self-improvement  increases  in 
proportion  to  improvement  by  com- 
pulsion, civilization  presently  falls  down. 
Beware  of  people  impatient  of  sin  who 
tell  their  neighbors  "you  need  not  dis- 
cipline yourself,  we  will  discipline  you." 
That  method,  that  spirit  will  not  keep 
us  going.  The  other  is  the  right  way — • 
the  one  that  teaches  us  to  know  good 
from  evil  and  to  strive  after  good.  In 
it  there  is  salvation  and,  incidentally, 
permanence  of  institutions. 


IT  S    A    ROTTEN    TITLE 

Homer 

BY  NEWMAN  LEVY 


THE  blind  poet  handed  his  manuscript  to 
the  editor  of  the  Argos  Hebdomadal. 

"We're  all  fed  up  on  war  stuff,"  said  the 
editor.  "The  public  don't  want  to  read 
about  it  any  more." 

"But  this  is  different,  this  'Iliad'  of 
mine—" 

"It's  a  rotten  title,"  said  the  editor. 
"W^hy  don't  you  give  it  a  snappy  name; 
something  like  'Helen's  Ransom,'  or  'The 
Wooden  Horse'?" 

"Well,"  said  the  poet,  "I  suppose  I 
could  change  it." 

"You  see,"  continued  the  editor,  "most 
of  our  readers  wouldn't  know  what  an  iliad 
is.  You  and  I  know,  of  course,  but  the  piece 
ought  to  have  a  name  that  conveys  some 
meaning  to  the  average  reader." 

"How   about   'So   This   is   Paris'.?"   said 


Homer.  "You  see,  the  whole  thing  started 
when  Helen  first  saw  Paris  and — " 

"Yes,  I  get  it,"  said  the  editor.  "That 
title  might  get  by.  But  I'm  not  sure  that 
w^e  want  any  more  war  pieces." 

"But  this  gives  an  entirely  new  slant  to 
the  situation,"  said  Homer.  "I  really  wrote 
the  piece  as  propaganda  against  the  League 
of  Greek  Nations.  You  see  they  had  all 
agreed  to  go  to  war  if  any  one  nation — " 

"I  know  all  about  that,"  said  the  editor, 
who  had  been  skimming  through  the  manu- 
script.    "This  is  your  first  book,  isn't  it.^^" 

"Yes,"  said  the  poet. 

"I  thought  so.  It  has  possibilities,  but  it 
needs  a  lot  of  rewriting.  Here,  for  instance, 
you  speak  of  the  '  well-greaved  Achgeans.' 
That's  a  good  descriptive  phrase,  but  after 
you  use  it  once  your  reader  knows  that  the 
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Achaeans  were  well  greaved.  It's  not  neces- 
sary to  repeat  it  on  even^  page.  Here's 
another : '  the  gray-eyed  Athena. '  TMiy  don't 
you  say  something  about  the  color  of  her 
hair?  Was  she  fat  or  thin.^  Those  are  the 
things  that  make  a  character  stand  out. 
Every  time  you  mention  her  you  speak  of 
her  gray  eyes.  Enough's  enough.  Do  you 
see  what  I  mean.^" 

"I  see,"  said  the  poet  meekly.  "I'll  try 
to  fix  it  up." 

"My,  my!  this  will  never  do,"  exclaimed 
theeditor,turningthe  pages  rapidly.  "TMiat's 
the  idea  of  this  catalogue  of  ships?" 

"Well.  I  thought—" 

"Not  in  this  sort  of  piece.  It  takes  a 
mighty  skillful  writer  to  put  statistics 
across.  Nobody  wants  to  wade  through  all 
this.  Perhaps  when  you  publish  it  in  book 
form  you  might  add  the  catalogue  as  a  sort 
of  appendix.  But  we  couldn't  print  it;  it 
would  take  up  an  entire  installment." 

"All  right,"  said  the  poet  regretfully. 
"1*11  cut  it  out." 

"You  can  leave  the  manuscript  here," 
said  the  editor,  "and  I'll  read  it  over  care- 
fully. But  if  I  were  you  I'd  take  it  home  and 
work  over  it  some  more.  Your  stuff  shows 
great  promise  but  at  present  it's  rather 
amateurish.  Give  your  readers  credit  for  a 
little  intelligence.     After  you've  told  them 


something  once  there's  no  need  to  repeat  it 
in  the  identical  language  about  ten  pages  on." 

"I  have  another  piece  here.  'The  Odys- 
sey,' I  call  it.  It's  about  the  wanderings  of 
Odysseus." 

"Then  why  the  deuce  don't  you  call  it 
that?  *The  Odyssey'  doesn't  mean  any- 
thing.    It  doesn't  get  across." 

"I  rather  like  the  name,"  said  Homer. 

"No.  Take  a  tip  from  me.  Call  it  'The 
Wanderings  of  Odj^sseus.'  But  I'm  not 
interested.  I  wouldn't  buy  a  travel  story  on 
a  bet.  Every  fellow  who  has  ever  taken  a 
little  trip  an^'where  comes  home  and  writes 
a  book  about  it." 

"But  this  is  different,"  protested  the  poet. 
"There's  more  feminine  interest  in  it  than 
in  the  'Hi' — I  mean,  'So  This  is  Paris.' 
There's  the  Cah'pso  incident,  and  Circe,  and' 
Nausicaa  and  Penelope — " 

"Oh!  It's  that  kind  of  book.  Then  I 
certainly  don't  want  it." 

The  poet  looked  disappointed. 

"You'll  probably  be  able  to  sell  it  to 
Nifty  Stories.  They  want  that  sort  of 
material.  Come  in  again.  We're  always  on 
the  lookout  for  new  stuff." 

The  godlike  poet  picked  up  his  manuscript 
and,  drawing  his  well-made  cloak  about  his 
well-greaved  legs,  went  forth  into  the  rosy 
dawn. 


F 


Looking  Backward 
Diogenes,  sfnfirip  the  housing  shortage,  puts  up  a  two-family  dwelling 


'^«*as&<K-.a.; 


//'      //     / 

"" Now,  fellows,  all  together,  PUSH!'' 


Took  His  Precautions 
C^OR    four   consecutive    nights    the    hotel 
manager   in   a   small    town   watched   a 
'oman  fill  her  pitcher  at  the  water  cooler. 
On  the  fifth  night  he  said  to  her,  "  Madam, 
you  would  ring,  that  would  be  done  for 
ou." 
"But  where  is  my  bell?"  asked  the  lady. 
"The   bell   is   beside  your   bed,"   replied 
he  manager. 

That  the  bell!"  she  exclaimed.  "AVhy, 
he  boy  told  me  it  was  the  fire  alarm, 
nd  that  I  was  not  to  touch  it  on  any 
account!" 


The  Wrong  Kind 
T_l  E  was  a  young  and  smart-looking 
Scotch  clergyman,  and  was  to  preach 
a  "trial"  sermon  in  a  strange  church. 
Fearing  that  his  hair  might  be  disarranged  or 
that  he  might  have  a  smudge  on  his  face,  he 
quietly  and  significantly  said  to  the  beadle, 
there  being  no  mirror  in  the  vestry,  "John, 
could  you  get  me  a  glass .^" 

John  disappeared  and  after  a  few  minutes 
returned  with  a  bottle  containing  a  gill  of 
whisky,  saying,  "Ye  mauna  let  on  aboot  it, 
meenister,  I  wadna  hae  got  it  at  all  if  I  hadna 
told  them  it  w^as  for  you." 


He's  in  conference.    Do  you  wish  to  wait?'* 


STOUT  party:  "Mt/  doctor  said,  'Get  out  into  the  country,  and  he  quiet,' — and  here  I  am'* 


Already  Provided  For 
TN  one  of  the  largest  churches  of  a  large 
eastern  city  the  clergyman,  who  had  been 
seasoned  by  some  forty  years  in  the  ministry, 
noticed  a  young  girl  who  came  very  regularly 
to  the  Sunday-night  service.  As  she  was 
always  alone,  he  concluded  that  she  was 
probably  a  stranger,  and  he  determined  to 
speak  to  her. 

He  finally  succeeded  in  catching  her  at  the 
end  of  the  service  one  evening,  and  after  the 
usual  welcome,  said: 

"You  seem  to  be  a  stranger  in  the  city; 
if  you  will  give  me  your  address  I  should 
like  to  call  upon  you." 

Looking  up  coyly  from  under  her  long 
lashes,  she  answered : 

"I  got  another  feller." 


An  Unconscious  Sinner 
T^HE  Rev.  Thaddeus  Billings,  inclined 
somewhat  to  absent-mindedness,  ap- 
peared one  Sunday  morning  after  church  in 
a  pouring  rain  drenched  to  the  skin  and  with 
an  unopened  umbrella  on  his  arm. 

"Why  don't  you  use  your  umbrella,  par- 
son?" asked  a  passer-by. 

"Why,   uh,"   replied   the   parson,   "I,  er, 
should  hesitate  very  much  to  do  so." 

"Why.^" 

"I  discovered,  after  leaving  the  church, 
that  this  umbrella  is,  er,  not  my  property." 


The  Fish  Cure 
IT'S  funny,  now,  about  a  fellah: 
Hay -fever  red,  or  janders  yellah, 
A  question-mark  with  rheumatiz 
Or  other  pet  complaint  of  his. 
And  lookin'  pale  and  lookin'  peak-ed, 
Or  maybe  spotted,  maybe  streak-ed, 
So  crippled  he  can  hardly  crawl, 
Can  scarcely  git  around  at  all — 
And  yet,  whatever  his  condition. 
He's  always  well  enough  for  fishin'. 

Some  women  have  to  take  in  washin' 
Because  their  men  just  set  by-goshin', 
By-gummin'  this,  by  golly  that, 
Too  liver  lean  or  dropsy  fat 
To  do  much  labor,  do  much  liftin' — 
But  well  enough  to  watch  a-driftin' 
A  bobber  in  a  quiet  nook 
And  strong  enough  to  bait  a  hook. 
Too  delicate  to  hold  a  candle 
But  strong  enough  a  pole  to  handle. 

I  haven't  any  way  of  knowin'; 
Perhaps  the  fishin'  keeps  'em  goin'; 

And  yet  I  often  have  to  laflF 

At  just  a  little  paragraph: 
Of  course,  we  take  the  old  home  paper, 
Though  far  away,  the  proper  caper; 

And  lots  of  times  I  laff  a  bit 

When  I  observe,  a-readin'  it. 
This  item  there,  this  message  movin' — 
"The  fishin's  good,  the  sick  improvin'." 
Douglas  Malloch 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  AWARDS 

IN 

THE  FIRST  COMPETITION 

OF  THE 

Harper  Short  Story  Contest 


The  Editors  announce  the  j olio  wing  awards  in  the  first 
competition  of  the  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  Short  Story 
Contest,   ivhich  closed  March  5/,   1924: 

First  Prize  of  Sizjo.oo  to  Alice  Brown    of   Boston, 

for  'The  Girl  in  the  Tree." 

Second  Prize  of  Sjjo.oo  to  Lisa  Ysaye  Tarleau  of 
Neiv  York,  for  ''LOUTRE." 

Third  Prize  of  $j 00.00  to  Margaret  Culkin  Banning 

of  Duluth,  for  "Women  Come  to  Judgment." 

Three  other  stories  which  should  receive  honorable  men- 
tion are:  ''The  Weather  Breeder,'^  by  Merrill  Denis 072 
of  Cloyne  P.O.,  Ontario,  Canada;  ''A  Calabrian  Goes 
Home,^'  by  Viola  Paradise  of  Neiv  York;  and  ''Mrs. 
Eben  Paul,''  by  Arthur  Johnson  of  Boston. 

The  Judges  ivere  Meredith  Nicholson,  Zona  Gale,  and 
Bliss  Perry. 

The  first  pri'ZS  story,  "The  Girl  in  the  Tree,''  will  be 
■published  next  month,  and  the  second  and  third  prize 
stories  ivill  follow  in  subsequent  issues  of  the  Magazine. 

Further  comment  on  the  competition  will  be  found  in 
the  Personal  and  Otherwise  pages. 


WHY  do  not  Englishmen  and  Americans 
get  along  together  better?  This  is  a 
topic  of  eager  conversation  wherever  intelli- 
gent and  right-minded  representatives  of  the 
two  countries  foregather.  It  is  a  topic  of 
world  importance  as  well.  A.  G.  Gardiner, 
who  answers  it  frankly  in  the  leading  article 
of  the  month,  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  English 
writers.  For  seventeen  years  he  edited  the 
leading  Liberal  paper  in  London,  the  Daily 
News.  His  brief  and  telling  biographical 
portraits,  collected  in  book  form  under  the 
titles  of  Prophets,  Priests,  and  Kings,  Pillars 
of  Society,  and  The  War  Lords,  are  favorably 
known  to  many  discriminating  readers  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Gardiner  is  a  sincere 
friend  of  the  United  States,  and  what  he 
says  on  Anglo-American  misunderstandings 
should  win  an  attentive  hearing  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

H.  M,  Tomlinson,  like  Mr.  Gardiner,  is 
a  Londoner;  but  his  growing  reputation  rests 
not  so  much  on  his  editorial  service  with  the 
Nation  and  Mr.  Gardiner's  paper,  the  Daily 
News,  as  on  his  chronicles  of  travel  in  far 
places.  This  month  he  gives  us  another 
chapter  of  wanderings  in  the  romantic  East, 
written  in  that  admirable  prose  which  re- 
cently caused  Clement  K.  Shorter  to  say, 
apropos  of  the  belated  recognition  given  to 
the  late  W.  H.  Hudson:  "Now  I  venture  to 
suggest  to  the  critics  that  they  should  not 
wait  until  he  is  sixty  or  seventy  to  'write 
up'  an  author  at  present  not  in  the  least  in 
the  limelight,  but  at  least  as  good  as  Hudson. 
I  mean  H.  M.  Tomlinson."  A  few  days  ago 
we  heard  it  predicted  that  within  fifteen 
years  Mr.  Tomlinson 's  first  editions  would 
bring  fancy  prices;  and  we  should  not  be 
greatly  surprised. 

What  is  the  most  sophisticated,  best- 
mannered  city  in  the  United  States.^ 
Katharine  FuUerton  Gerould's  answer  to  this 
question  is  not  what  might  be  expected  from 
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an  Easterner  (she  lives  in  Princeton,  Ne 
Jersey).  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  si: 
makes  oi^  a  persuasive — as  well  as  ente 
taining — case.  We  are  glad  to  announc 
that  other  articles  by  Mrs.  Gerould  on  th 
cities  of  the  West  are  in  prospect.  As  nove 
ist,  essayist,  and  short-story  writer  sh 
holds  a  high  place  among  American  author; 
The  echoes  of  the  applause  which  greeted 
her  forceful  article  on  the  lack  of  true  libert 
in  this  country  have  not  yet  died,  thoug 
"The  Land  of  the  Free"  appeared  nearl 
eighteen  months  ago. 

This  country  is  witnessing  a  great  revive 
of  interest  in  religious  questions.  Division' 
of  opinion  in  the  Churches  have  occupie< 
front-page  space  in  the  newspapers,  an< 
subjects  like  the  Virgin  Birth  have  becom 
a  matter  almost  of  street-corner  debate 
Hoping  to  throw  helpful  light  on  problem 
of  belief  which  are  perplexing  great  number 
of  people  to-day,  whether  church  members  o 
not,  the  editors  asked  Basil  King  to  contrib 
ute  a  series  of  articles  on  "The  Bible  am 
Common  Sense."  Mr.  King  is  not  only  i 
capable  novelist — witness  The  Inner  Shrine 
The  Happy  Isles,  and  other  delightful  vol 
umes — but  a  reverent  student  of  religion; 
and  a  man  of  broad  wisdom,  whose  spiritua 
influence  was  revealed  in  The  Conquest  o^ 
Fear.  What  he  says  in  his  present  series  v 
sharply  individual,  but  will  prove  valuable, 
we  hope,  to  people  of  every  communion. 

Either  bee-keepers  are  inveterate  letter- 
writers  (which  seems  hardly  logical)  or  Dallas 
Lore  Sharp's  previous  articles  on  bee-keepinc 
have  been  an  unusually  popular  magazine 
feature;  for  they  have  brought  in  a  flood  ol 
enthusiastic  letters.  This  month  we  publish 
another  story  of  bee  life  as  observed  by  Mr. 
Sharp  at  his  apiary  in  Hingham,  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  wide  variety  of  articles  in  this  issue  is 
completed   by  the   inclusion  of  a  scientific 
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mtribution  hy  Benjamin  Harrow,  of  Coliim- 
la  University,  and  a  portrait  of  Keats  by 
le  analyst  of  souls,  Gamaliel  Bradford,  of 
^ellesle}^  Hills,  Massachusetts.  We  beg  our 
aders  soberly  to  reflect  upon  the  fact  that 
The  Romance  of  the  Atom,"  incredible 
J  it  seems  to  the  layman,  is  no  wild  dream 
'  the  imagination  but  a  plain  statement  of 
hat  recent  laboratoryresearch  has  disclosed. 
s  the  author  of  Damaged  Souls,  Mr.  Brad- 
mi  needs  no  introduction  in  Hakpek's; 
lough  to  say  that  his  next  subject  will  be 
laubert. 

An  ecjual  variety  characterizes  the  fiction 
!  the  month.  Ernest  Poole  (who  does  not 
jcall  the  sensation  created  by  his  first  novel, 
he  Harbor?)  is  repr(>seuted  by  a  Russian 
lie.  '^  "^  Charles  Caldwell  Dohie,  a  f  recjuent 
DntribuLor  wlio  hails  from  Mrs.  Gerould's 
ivorite  city,  chooses  a  Western  desert  for 
is  setting.  "^  '^  George  Madden  Martin 
Mrs.  Altwood  R.  Martin  of  Anchorage, 
Kentucky),  best  known  perhaps  as  the  creator 
f  Emmy  Lou,  attacks  through  the  medium  of 
story  one  of  the  critical  problems  of  the 
outli.  For  her  special  qualifications  to  deal 
nth  this  subject,  we  refer  readers  to  the 
ditorial  note  which  precedes  "Her  Hus- 
and." 

Julie  Cane  is  growing  up,  and  the  fifth 
Qstallment  of  Harvey  O'Higgins's  serial 
trings  her  to  the  edge  of  an  adventure  which 
n\\  test  all  the  confidence  and  courage  im- 
Janted  in  her  by  her  eccentric  father.  For 
he  benefit  of  new  readers  it  may  be  said 
hat  Mr.  O'Higgins  has  been  known  hitherto 
principally  as  playwright  and  short-story 
yriter.  Harper  &  Brothers  have  recently 
)rought  out  his  volume,  The  American  Mind 
n  Action.  Now  he  has  turned  novelist,  and 
udging  from  the  comments  which  have 
•cached  us,  the  result  is  finding  the  favor 
vhich  we  believe  it  deserves. 

Among  the  poets  of  the  month,  Mary 
Thacher  Higginson  is  the  widow  of  the  late 
olonel  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  and 
:he  author  of  a  biography  of  her  husband  and 
several  other  volumes  of  poetry  and  prose. 
^  "^  Violet  Alleyn  Storey,  of  Brooklyn,  has 
written  considerable  verse  for  Harper's  and 
3ther  magazines.  '^  "^  Arthur  Guiterman*s 
aame  is  associated  primarily  with  his  famous 


"Rhymed  Reviews"  in  Life  and  his  books  of 
humorous  verse,  the  most  recent  of  which 
is  The  Light  Guitar.  '^  '^  Lizette  Woodworth 
Reese  retired  a  few  years  ago  from  her  posi- 
tion as  teacher  of  English  at  the  Western 
High  School  in  Baltimore,  but  happily  has 
not  given  up  writing  verse.  Her  total  output 
has  been  small  but  distinguished  in  quality, 
and  is  represented  in  the  best  American 
anthologies. 

Charles  Merz,  whose  little  story  of  Jim 
Lee  opens  (as  one  might  say)  the  "Lion's 
Mouth,"  is  a  recent  member  of  the  editorial 
staffs  of  the  Nev)  Republic  and  New  York 
li\)rld;  he  is  now  living  at  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
and  writing  a  series  of  portraits  of  familiar 
Middle- West  types.  '^  '^  A.  T.  Hugg,  who 
makes  this  month  his  first  appearance  in 
Harper's,  philosophizes  about  lawn  mowers 
by  waj^  of  variety  from  serving  as  the  man- 
ager of  advertising  and  sales  promotion  for 
the  Detroit  Steel  Products  Co.  '^  '^  Charles 
A.  Bennett,  whose  recent  volume  of  cheerful 
essays.  At  a  Venture,  is  hereby  recommended 
to  all  who  prefer  their  humor  applied  with  a 
light  touch,  is  a  Yale  professor  of  philosophy. 

The  commentary  on  the  masterpiece  on 
the  cover  is  the  work  of  Alan  Burroughs, 
curator  of  paintings  at  the  Minneapolis 
Institute  of  Arts. 

♦      ♦      ♦ 

The  announcement  of  awards  in  the  first 
competition  of  the  Short  Story  Contest  ap- 
pears on  a  preceding  page.  A  few  words, 
however,  may  be  added  about  the  prize- 
winners, the  method  by  which  the  Judges 
arrived  at  theix'  decision,  and  the  significance 
of  the  competition. 

Miss  Brow  n,  the  winner  of  first  prize,  is 
well  known  as  a  novelist  and  short-story 
WTiter,  and  has  contributed  frequently  to 
Harper's.  In  1915  her  play  "Children  of 
Earth"  w^on  the  ten-thousand-dollar  prize 
in  a  dramatic  competition  conducted  by 
Winthrop  Ames. 

Mrs.  Tarleau,  who  was  aw^arded  second 
prize,  has  published  a  volume  of  essays  and 
has  contributed  short  stories  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  Mrs.  Banning,  the  third -prize 
whinner  has  been  represented  by  stories  in  a 
number  of  magazines,  but  neither  of  these 
writers  has  appeared  previously  in  Harper's. 
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The  Judges  were  deliberateh^  chosen  in 
order  to  represent  markedly  different  points 
of  view.  Meredith  Nicholson  is  a  practicing 
novelist  and  essayist  of  Indianapolis;  Zona 
Gale,  who  lives  in  Wisconsin,  is  an  out- 
standing representative  of  what  is  often 
termed  the  more  radical  school  of  writers; 
Bliss  Perry,  Harvard  professor  and  former 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  is  a  leading 
academic  critic.  Under  the  circumstances, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  there  was  a  wide 
disparit}^  of  judgment  between  them. 

It  liad  been  agreed  in  advance  between  the 
Judges  and  the  Editors  of  the  Magazine  that 
the  stories  sifted  out  by  the  Editors  as  avail- 
able for  pul)lication  should  be  set  up  and  sent 
to  the  Judges  in  the  form  of  galley  proofs, 
without  the  authors'  names,  in  order  that  the 
previous  reputation  of  the  authors  could  not 
possibly  affect  the  verdict  in  any  way.  Each 
judge  indicated  his  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  choice  and  the  award  was  made  on  a 
point  system  on  the  basis  of  these  declared 
preferences.  Fourth  choice  was  included 
with  the  idea  of  giving  a  better  indication  of 
the  relative  standing  of  stories,  in  case  of  a 
division  of  opinion  among  the  judges. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Miss  Brown,  the 
winner  of  first  prize,  is  a  Harper  contribu- 
tor of  long  standing,  it  should  be  emphasized 
again  that  the  Judges  had  no  inkling  of  this; 
they  were  unaware  of  the  authorship  of  any  of 
the  stories.  "The  Girl  in  the  Tree"  was  the 
only  one  ranked  among  the  first  four  by  all 
three  Judges.  It  was  the  first  choice  of  one, 
second  choice  of  another,  and  the  fourth 
choice  of  the  third. 

"Loutre,"  by  Mrs.  Tarleau,  was  the  first 
choice  of  one  Judge  and  the  third  choice  of 
another;  it  was  not  ranked  among  the  first 
four  by  the  third  Judge. 

"Women  Come  to  Judgment,"  by  Mrs. 
Banning, was  the  first  choice  of  one  Judge  and 
the  fourth  choice  of  another;  the  third  Judge 
did  not  list  it. 

"The  Weather  Breeder,"  by  Merrill  Deni- 


son,  secured  a  second  choice  and  a  thi 
choice;  "A  Calabrian  Goes  Home,"  by  Vic 
Paradise,  a  third  choice  and  a  fourth  choic 
"Mrs.  Eben  Paul,"  by  Arthur  Johnson 
second  choice. 

All  these  stories  will  be  published  in  ear 
issues  of  the  Magazine,  beginning  with  "Tl 
Girl  in  the  Tree"  in  the  August  numbc 
It  will  be  interesting  to  hear  from  our  reade 
as  to  their  preferences,  and  to  see  how  the 
tally  with  the  verdict  of  the  Judges. 

The  second  competition  closes  June  3 
and  the  same  Judges  will  make  the  award 
a  first  prize  of  $1,250,  a  second  prize  of  $75 
and  a  third  prize  of  $500,  for  the  outstandii 
stories  submitted.  The  third  and  fourl 
competitions  will  run,  respectively,  fro: 
July  1  to  September  30,  and  from  October 
to  the  end  of  the  year.  Full  informatic 
about  the  conditions  will  be  found  in  tl 
advertising  pages  of  the  Magazine,  or  wi 
be  sent  to  any  writer  on  application. 


May  we  add  a  word  of  caution  to  those  wh 
expect  to  enter  the  later  competitions?  Som 
conscientious  writers  may  analyze  the  prize 
winning  contributions  and  finding,  for  ex 
ample,  that  "The  Girl  in  the  Tree"  is  a  piec 
of  romantic  fancy  and  "Loutre"  a  narrativ 
which  runs  far  beyond  the  usual  short-stor 
length,  and  that  all  three  prize-winners  hap 
pen  to  be  the  work  of  women,  may  come  to  th 
ingenious  conclusion  that  fanciful  and  ver; 
long  stories  are  preferred  to  realistic,  adven 
turous,  humorous,  or  very  brief  ones,  an< 
that  Harper's  favors  feminine  contributors 
The  prize-winners  were  chosen  not  on  accoun 
of  their  subjects  or  their  dimensions,  bu 
because  they  were  considered  the  best  amoD| 
more  than  three  thousand  stories  submitted 
We  repeat  that  stories  of  every  iype  ar« 
desired,  including  especially  humorous  onej 
and  tales  of  adventure.  The  Judges  and  tht 
Editors  do  not  make  their  decisions  bj^  for- 
mula or  tape  measure,  but  on  the  basis  oi 
quality. 
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THE  GIRL  IN  THE  TREE 


BY  ALICE  BROWN 


(This  story  was  awarded  First  Prize  in  the  first  quarterly  competition  of  the  1924  Short 
Story  Contest  conducted  by  Harper's  Magazine.  More  than  three  thousand  stories  were 
submitted  in  the  competition.  Those  selected  by  the  Editors  as  available  for  publication  were 
sent  to  the  Judges,  Meredith  Nicholson,  Zona  Gale,  and  Bliss  Perry,  who  listed  their  individual 
preferences  in  order,  without  consulting  one  another  and  without  knowing  the  identity  of  the 
authors.    No  other  story  was  ranked  as  high  by  all  three  Judges. — Editor  s  Note.) 


THE  thing  that  couldn't  happen  is 
the  thing  that  does.    Will  anybody 
believe  it.^^     Let  us  see. 

The  Blakesleys — not  all  Blakesley  in 
name,  but  Blakesley  by  birth — had 
gathered  at  the  family  mansion  that  has 
stood  for  over  two  hundred  years  in  un- 
changed dignity  in  one  of  our  academy 
towns.  They  had  assembled  for  the 
funeral  services  of  its  last  owner,  Mrs. 
Amory  Blakesley — known  among  them 
as  Cousin  Sabrina — and  now,  four  days 
later,  they  were  staying  on,  as  if  the 
knowledge  of  the  will  she  had  left  had 
paralyzed  their  nerve  centers  and  they 
actually  couldn't  go.  Old  Maggie,  the 
"help" — not  much  over  fifty,  but  old 
in  the  sense  of  faithfulness — and  Martin, 
the  man  of  all  work,  similarly  brevetted, 
were  furious  in  a  dumb,  lowering  way. 
To  them  it  seemed  as  if  the  Blakesleys, 
who  had  never  been  warmly  welcome 
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here  in  Madam  Blakesley 's  lifetime,  had 
camped  down  for  good,  and  that  it 
would  take  an  earthquake  or  some  such 
expedient  of  God's  providence  to  blast 
them  out.  It  required  all  the  tact  and 
resolute  argument  of  Mary  Gorham, 
Madam  Blakesley's  companion,  to  keep 
them  in  order.  Mary  had  herself  been 
here  only  a  couple  of  years,  but  she  had 
become,  on  her  first  quiet  entrance,  the 
angel  in  the  house,  and  she  was  still  its 
moving  pulse.  Now  she  also  was  staying 
on  because  the  cousins  took  it  for 
granted  and  even  commanded  it,  and 
she,  who  had  a  direct  sense  of  values 
but  no  suspicion  of  ulterior  motives, 
innocently  wondered  why. 

Perhaps  the  cousins,  who  were  not 
given  to  mental  analysis,  wondered  in  an 
equal  degree  why  they  felt  obliged  to 
keep  a  detaining  finger  on  her,  though, 
to  a  man  and  woman,  they  knew  they 

Brothers.     All  Rights  Reserved. 
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must.  But  in  some  corner  of  each  mind, 
unconfessed — since  a  Blakesley  had  to 
guard  his  self-respect — was  the  con- 
viction that  since  Madam  Blakesley, 
after  trifling  legacies  to  all  the  cousins 
and  generous  ones  to  Martin  and  Maggie, 
had  made  young  John  Blakesley,  an  un- 
considered cousin  out  of  the  West,  her 
residuary  legatee,  Mary,  in  the  house 
at  the  date  when  the  w^ll  was  made, 
might  have  some  idea  how  it  came 
about.  Cousin  Sabrina  must  have  been 
bamboozled  in  some  fashion  by  this 
John,  and  they  could  only  manipulate 
]\Iary  to  find  out  how  the  bamboozling 
was  done.  John  had  been  living  in 
California  with  his  invalid  mother — 
who  had  recently  died — and  it  was  not 
long  before  that  he  had  come  on  to  see 
Cousin  Sabrina  with  the  perfectly 
transparent  purpose  of  doing  the  bam- 
boozling. And  he  was  coming  again 
now.  Mary  said  she  had  written  him 
when  Madam  Blakesley  became  sud- 
denly worse.  Had  she  WTitten  him  at 
Madam  Blakesley 's  request?  a  cousin 
inquired  sharply.  Oh,  yes,  Mary  said, 
quite  unmoved  by  the  tone.  After  that 
one  time  of  seeing  him.  Madam  Blakesley 
had  really  fretted  to  see  him  again. 

And  now  they  were  waiting  supper  for 
him,  all  the  cousins,  sitting  round  the 
library  in  a  semicircular  formation  that 
was  in  itself  threatening.  There  was 
Cousin  Jos,  the  head  of  the  clan,  long 
past  seventy  now,  the  dry  skin  of  his 
emaciated  face  stretched  like  parchment 
over  a  bony  framework  noticeably 
Greek,  and  his  raiment  so  exquisite  of 
tone  and  cut  that  one  might  have  be- 
lieved him  to  be  given  over  to  the  wor- 
ship of  his  fading  body.  Everything 
about  him  was  aggressively  fastidious. 
He  even  walked  delicately,  but  that. 
Cousin  Harriet  said  ruthlessly,  was  be- 
cause his  frontal  arches  had  given  way. 
So  he  got  no  credit  there.  Cousin 
Harriet,  who  was  Mrs.  Frye,  a  robust, 
protruding  woman,  inevitably  suggested 
to  eyes  acquainted  with  bygone  fashions 
a  conformity  to  tight  shiny  basques  over 
her    abundant    bosom,    the    waving    of 


fringes  and  glitter  of  jet.  But  she  con- 
formed bravely  to  modern  styles,  though 
under  her  floating  chifl'on  you  still  felt 
the  presence  of  a  corseted  bulwark, 
like  immovable  masonry  blurred  by  a 
cloud. 

There  was  Bridgie,  her  son,  a  weedy 
young  man  who  had  led  a  breakneck 
career  from  landscape  painting  to  flame- 
colored    verse   and    a   freak   magazine 
where  he  could  say  his  say  which  other 
editors  brutally  denied  him;  and  there 
w^as  Milicent,  frankly  an  old  maid,  car-  ; 
ing  neither  for  clothes  in  their  changing 
tyranny,  nor,  it  seemed,  for  anything 
short  of  the  Ideal.     She  had  had  many 
philanthropic   enthusiasms,    which    she 
took  like  infectious  diseases.     Now  she 
was  on  the  side  of  World  Peace,  to  be 
attained  by  persuading  the  lamb,  in  all 
circumstances,   to   lie   down   with   four 
legs  in  the  air  when  he  saw  the  lion  hur- 
tling toward  him  and  just  see  what  the 
lion  would  say  to  that.     None  of  the 
Blakesleys  agreed  with  her  here,  being 
all  frankly  belligerent  in  their  public  as 
well  as  their  private  predilections,  and 
Milicent,  after  sessions  of  fulminating 
argument  with  one  after  another,  ceased 
speaking  to  them. 

Probably  there  never  was  a  lover  of 
peace  in  its  dovelike  form  as  it  floats  in 
the  empyrean  more  frankly  hostile  to 
individual  divergence  of  opinion  than 
Milicent.  And  now  she  sat  in  this  en- 
campment of  Blakesleys,  a  spare,  deli- 
cate figure,  her  eyes  burning  under 
heaw  browns,  her  handsome  mouth 
slightly  curled  at  the  comers,  her 
equally  handsome  nose  contemptuous, 
but  her  fine  hands  folded  in  such  per- 
sistent quiet  that  you  suspected  them. 
You  wondered  what  they  were  really 
prepared  to  do,  those  hands,  to  the 
misguided  fools  who  tried  to  manipulate 
the  world  in  a  fashion  different  from 
their  own.  The  cruder  members  of  the 
clan  were  wont  to  declare,  when  her 
name  came  up  in  conclave,  that  Mili- 
cent had  never  forgotten  the  old  days 
when  she  and  Jos  had  been  so  madly  in 
love  with  each  other  and  the  family  had 
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stepped  in  and  quashed  the  idea  of  mar- 
riage. That,  they  said,  and  not  differ- 
ing ideals,  had  sealed  her  lips  to  all 
Blakesleys.  They  understood  perfectly 
that  her  willingness  to  consult  with  them 
on  the  topic  of  Cousin  Sabrina's  will  was 
to  be  accepted  as  merely  an  armed  truce. 
The  emergency  over,  she  would  cease 
speaking  to  them  again. 

The  cousins  had  not  delayed  supper 
from  any  welcoming  impulse  toward 
John,  but  because  they  had  tacitly  de- 
termined to  be  with  him  from  the  first. 
He  must  not  be  allowed  a  period  of 
delay  to  prepare  his  own  case,  or,  more 
vital  still,  to  consult  with  Mary  Gor- 
ham.  For  Mary  Gorham  was  really  a 
dominant  figure  in  their  minds.  Mrs. 
Frye  spoke. 

"Suppose  we  have  Miss  Gorham  in? 
We  haven't  actually  questioned  her  yet." 
'  "Yes,"  returned  Cousin  Jos,  in  the 
distinguished  voice  he  had  formed  long 
ago  in  traveling  abroad,  chiefly  with 
reference  to  the  vowel  "a."  "By  all 
means  have  her  in." 

Mrs.  Frye  rose  and  looked  helplessly 
about  the  wall,  as  if  there  ought  to  be  a 
bell,  though  she  knew  there  wasn't.  On 
this  Bridgie,  throwing  off  his  languor, 
came  to  his  feet. 

"I'll  get  her,"  said  he.  "She's  a  peach. 
Mary's  a  peach." 

He  left  the  room  with  his  long  stride, 
and  an  obscure  cousin  in  the  corner  in- 
quired, in  a  shocked  tone: 

"Cousin  Harriet,  do  you  think  he  calls 
her  by  her  first  name?" 

"Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Frye,  in  the  wearied 
perplexity  she  could  easily  be  made  to 
feel  about  Bridgie,  who  cheerfully  met 
nobody's  expectations,  "he  calls  every- 
body by  their  first  names." 

"A  peach!"  commented  Cousin  Mili- 
cent,  to  herself,  in  a  voice  that  suggested 
clingstones,  very  hard  and  green.  "A 
peach!" 

But  Bridgie  was  back  again  following 
Mary,  for  whom  he  held  the  door  with  a 
suggestion  of  ceremony  mildly  irritating 
to  the  cousins,  who  knew  her  now  for  an 
important  element  in  the  house,  as  in 


the  immediate  past,  and  dangerous.  She 
paused  and  looked  at  them  inquiringly 
and  Bridgie  ostentatiously  drew  forward 
a  chair.  Mary  Gorham  was  a  slender 
girl  with  an  odd  clarity  of  loveliness 
which  lay  chiefly  in  her  dark-lashed  gray 
eyes.  They  were  eyes  that,  unchal- 
lenged, looked  merely  wistful  as  if  they 
found  life  a  puzzling  business  and  won- 
dered if  a  person  named  Mary  Gorham 
could  do  anything  about  it.  Involun- 
tarily you  in  turn  wondered  how  she 
would  look  if  she  waked  up,  if  the  color 
flowed  delightedly  into  those  pale  cheeks 
and  the  eyes  began  to  smile.  Cousin 
Jos,  by  reason  of  his  seniority,  was  the 
first  to  speak.  He  did  so  to  an  ac- 
companiment of  ah's  and  long-drawn, 
languid  intonations  which  served  him  in 
good  stead  for  linking  hesitant  thoughts. 

"Miss  Gorham,"  said  he,  not  un- 
kindly, he  hoped,  however  much  of  a 
schemer  she  might  be,  "you  were  here 
when  Mr.  John  Blakesley  made  his 
visit  to  Madam  Blakesley?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Mary  promptly.  "I 
have  been  here  all  the  time  for  two  years 
and  it  was  six  months  ago  he  came." 

"How  long  did  he  stay?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Frye. 

"Only  three  days.  His  mother  was  ill 
in  California  and  he  had  to  get  back  to 
her." 

"Now  what,"  said  Cousin  Jos  judi- 
cially, putting  the  tips  of  his  fingers  to- 
gether, "should  you  say  was  his  purpose 
in  coming?" 

Mary's  eyes  widened  in  a  brief  sur- 
prise.    She  thought  they  knew. 

"Why,"  said  she,  "Madam  Blakesley 
sent  for  him." 

Immediately  all  of  them  with  an 
amazing  unanimity,  seeming  to  have  re- 
hearsed it  beforehand,  looked  as  if  they 
might  believe  a  good  many  things,  but 
you  couldn't  expect  them  to  believe  that. 

"Sent  for  him?"  repeated  a  skeptical 
voice  from  the  row  of  cousins  in  the 
background.  "I  don't  believe  she  even 
knew  he  existed.  None  of  us  did.  He's 
only  a  second  cousin  once  removed." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Bridgie,  in  languid  re- 
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mttal.  'T  knew  about  him.  He  writes 
ilAhings — of  sorts." 

"It  was  the  book,"  said  Mary,  tuni- 
ng on  him  a  clear-eyed  glance,  "that 
nade  her  send.  She  saw  it  advertised 
md  it  recalled  him  to  her — that  there 
livas  a  Cousin  John,  I  mean — and  she 
^ot  it,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  name. 
L  read  it  to  her.  And  then  she  sent  for 
lim  to  come  on." 

"Extraordinary!"  murmured  Cousin 
iFos,  now  putting  up  his  eyeglass  to  look 
it  her  censoriously.  "What's  the  book 
ibout.^" 

Mary's  face  in  the  most  amazingly 
lovely  way  dimpled  up  into  laughter. 

"I  couldn't  tell  you,"  she  said.  "I've 
read  it  over  and  over,  but  if  you  ask  me 
what  it's  about — why,  you'd  have  to 
read  it." 

"  What's  it  called.^ "  came  the  captious 
voice  from  the  rear  line.  "At  least  you 
know  that.'* 

Mary  had  ceased  laughing;  she  gave 
the  title  quite  clearly  and  softly  and  as 
if  she  loved  it. 

"  The  Girl  in  the  Tree;'  she  said. 

Now  there  seemed  to  be  a  chorus  of 
voices  repeating  it  with  a  curiously 
hostile  unanimity,  in  one  key,  though  all 
the  notes  jarred:  "  The  Girl  in  the  Tree!''' 

"Oh,  I  know  that,"  said  Bridgie,  with 
his  air  of  being  on  the  spot.  "Haven't 
read  it  myself,  but  one  of  the  fellows  is 
going  to  review  it  for  me." 

"Humorous.f^"  inquired  Cousin  Jos. 
"George  Ade,  that  sort  of  thing.^" 

"Feminism.^"  suggested  Cousin  Mili- 
cent,  in  her  incisive  way. 

"Oh,  dear,  no!"  said  Bridgie.  "It's 
fanciful,  you  know,  fantastic,  if  you  see 
what  I  mean.  And  not  so  very  original, 
if  you  ask  me.  Derivative,  I  should  call 
it.  You  could  see  what  the  fellow' d 
been  reading — Walter  De  la  Mare, 
Forster,  Dunsany." 

Then  Mary  astonished  them.  She 
colored  high,  indubitably  with  anger. 

"It  isn't  either,"  she  said.  "Deriva- 
tive! Derivative  yourself!  It's  one  of  the 
most  original  things  ever  written,  and 
that's  what  Madam  Blakesley  saw  in  it. 


And  it  was  so  convincing,  so — so — oh, 
I  don't  know  how  to  say  it — but  she 
felt  if  she  could  see  him  he  might  be 
able  to  tell  her  more,  tell  her  what  to  do." 

"Do.^"  said  Cousin  Jos.  "What  'd  she 
want  to  do.^" 

Mary  looked  all  round  the  semicircle. 
She  even  seemed  to  seek  out  the  rank 
and  file  in  the  rear  and  interrogate  them 
with  the  others :  w^hether  indeed  it  would 
be  possible  to  enter  on  this  grotesque 
adventure  of  teaching  a  pack  of  Blakes- 
leys,  all  running,  as  the  pack  does,  true 
to  form,  how  to  believe  there  was  a 
world  outside  the  world  they  were  ac- 
customed to  touch  and  see.  She  began 
speaking  reflectively,  as  if  resolved  to 
consider  their  capacities  and  make  no 
mistake. 

"Madam  Blakesley,"  she  said,  "as 
you  know,  had  had  for  many  years  a  re- 
stricted life — physically.  She  had  lain 
in  bed  seven  years,  and  all  her  patience, 
all  her  determination  to  forget  herself  in 
books  and  news  of  the  outside  world 
couldn't  keep  her  from  thinking  of  her- 
self as  a  prisoner.     And  that  book — " 

Here  she  paused,  and  Cousin  Jos,  see- 
ing it  all  perfectly  now,  was  relieved  to 
find  he  could  help  her  out. 

"Oh!  ah!"  he  said.  "Some  sort  of 
cure  in  it,  what.^  Osteopathy.^  Chiro- 
practic.'^ Made  her  think  something 
could  be  done." 

Hope  faded  from  Mary's  face.  She 
had  thought  something  could  be  done 
with  the  receptive  intelligence  of  the 
Blakesleys,  but  she  relinquished  that, 
with  a  sigh. 

"Now  what  sort  of  person,"  said 
Cousin  Harriet,  as  if  she  felt  all  this 
had  been  a  divagation  from  the  real 
thoroughfare,  and  to  be  escaped  from 
as  soon  as  possible,  "what  sort  of  per- 
son is  this  young  man?" 

Again  Mary  hesitated.  Then  she  said, 
in  her  clear  low  voice: 

"A  quite  special  sort  of  person." 

"Now,  now,"  said  Cousin  Jos,  irri- 
tated as  he  always  was  at  any  unex- 
pected combination  of  words,  "what  do 
you  mean  by  that?" 
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"Well/'  said  Mary,  as  if  she  found  it 
impossible  to  meet  a  Blakesley  on  that 
point,  "he's  coming,  you  know.  You'll 
see." 

But  Mrs.  Frye  felt  these  side  excur- 
sions into  the  psychology  of  John 
Blakesley  to  be  merely  futile.  Here 
were  they  all  intrenched  in  an  im- 
pregnable position :  Cousin  Sabrina  who, 
it  became  every  minute  more  apparent, 
from  Mary's  testimony,  had  been  of  un- 
sound mind,  had  left  the  major  part  of 
her  property  to  this  Western  relative 
who  had,  in  some  fashion  to  be  found 
out,  actually  hypnotized  her  into  doing 
it.  He  was  clever  enough  to  do  that. 
He'd  be  clever  enough  to  understand 
the  combined  power  of  all  the  New 
England  Blakesleys  when  they  set  out 
to  contest  the  will,  and  he'd  be  glad  and 
thankful,  on  a  New  England  promise 
of  an  actually  generous  sum,  to  settle 
out  of  court.  But  Mary  evidently  felt 
she  could  do  a  little  more  toward  ren- 
dering the  New  England  temperament 
slightly  more  malleable  for  John  when 
he  should  come. 

"You  see,"  she  hesitated,  "Madam 
Blakesley  had  been  growing  more  and 
more  distressed  as  time  went  on,  and 
his  coming  seemed  to  be  the  one  thing 
that  took  her  out  of  herself." 

"Distressed.'^"  repeated  Cousin  Jos, 
with  finality.     "Unsound  mind!  I  see." 

"Not  unsound  in  the  least,"  said 
Mary  hotly.  "Distressed,  as  we  should 
all  be  if  we'd  been  in  bed  seven  years 
and  knew  there  wasn't  a  chance  of  our 
standing  on  our  two  feet  again — tired, 
sick  of  the  whole  business.  And  when 
she  read  his  book,  why,  it  was  as  if 
somebody  opened  a  door,  and  when  he 
came  he  opened  the  door  farther — gave 
it  a  kick,  pushed  it  wide." 

Her  eyes  were  shining  so  that  Bridgie 
stared  into  them  in  a  manner  Mrs.  Frye 
found  so  undesirable  that  she  ejacu- 
lated his  name  in  a  rebuking  undertone. 
But, — cutting  in  upon  the  warning, — 
"Bridgie!"  Mary  called  in  what  sounded 
like  a  cry  of  triumph,  "He's  come!" 
And  she  flew  into  the  hall  to  meet  him. 


l^t 


She  was  not  the  first.     Maggie  was 
there,  opening  the  door  to  him,  Maggie  !•  ^' 
who  had  gone  about  her  duties  for  the 
last  week  like  a  dour  walking  image.  M 
Martin  was  there,  and  they  seemed,  in  pt 
a  welter  of  smiles  and  delighted  grunts, 
to  be  dragging  John  Blakesley  in  be- 
tween them.    He  was  laughing  at  them 
and   with  them,   but   without   shaking 
them  off  he  managed  a  quick  hand-  fr^ 
clasp  for  Mary,  and  the  utterance  of  fY 
her  name. 

"Mary!"  he  said,  and  the  Blakesleys, 
crowded  in  the  library  doorway,  heard  if^ 
and  wondered,  in  mental  unison,  what 
"Mary"  spoken  in  that  way  could 
mean.  He  was  a  tall,  broad-shouldered  > 
fellow  with  one  of  the  most  distinctive  U 
faces  that  ever  attracted  the  casual  eye. 
The  features  were  large  and  cut  to  a 
pattern  only  attained  through  ancestral 
pride,  but  there  was  something  soft 
about  it  as  well  as  something  aloof  and 
serious.  The  softness  was  by  no  means 
weak.  If  he  sometimes  glanced  past 
you  as  if  he  hesitated  to  meet  your  gaze, 
it  was  for  your  sake,  not  his  own.  He 
must  have  got  used  to  knowing  he  had 
the  gift  of  surprising  secrecies  latent  in  ,  ^' 
eyes  and  playing  about  lips,  and,  really 
not  wanting  them,  knew  also  that  people 
ought  to  be  protected  from  giving  more 
than  they  wished.  But  he  was  equal  to 
all  ordinary  situations.  He  might  have 
a  shifting  foothold  in  the  clouds,  but  he 
didn't  live  there,  and  he  got  himself 
shaken  hands  with  by  most  of  the 
Blakesleys,  with  entire  adequacy,  said 
he'd  like  only  to  give  himself  a  brush-up, 
and  joined  them  as  they  flocked  out  to 
the  table. 

All  the  leaves  were  in  the  mahogany, 
and  Maggie  looked  placidity  itself  for 
the  first  time  since  Martin  had  been 
requested  to  put  in  the  leaves.  The 
Blakesleys  are  what  are  known  as 
great  eaters.  They  are  persons  of 
stomachic  remorses  and  hot  water, 
bicarbonate  persons,  and  they  have  an 
unquenchable  passion  at  night  for  the 
entrees  that  are  revenants  of  the  noon 
dinner,  so  to  speak.    It  takes  a  good  deal 
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c  sheer  physical  strength 

t  eat  as  much   as   the 

lakesleys.      This  John 

riy  have   known    from 

f  nily  hearsay,  perhaps 

ly  from  the  evidence 

their    overnourished 

ysiques.      He    leaned 

•ward    and    addressed 

rs.  Frye,  who  occupied 

e  place  of  responsibility 

posite  Jos. 

"Cousin  Harriet,"  he 
id,  with  his  charming 
die   and    a    voice  also 
charming  that  you  had 
break  your  own  cur- 
tit  of  thought  to  listen 
it,   "might  I—"  but 
stead   of   finishing,   he 
irned  to  Maggie  who, 
fth  an  expression  of  be- 
itude   entirely    foreign 
her  these   days,   had 
ien   handing    about    a 
jup  of  deadly  complex- 
and  richness.    "Mag- 
he  said,  'T  wonder 
I    might — could  you 
I've  me  a  couple  of  eggs 
I  toast?" 

And  Maggie  who,  as 
^ey  all  knew  revered  the 
adition    of    silent    service, 
3hly: 

"Sure  I  will,  my  dear."  And  more- 
/er  she  left  the  room  hotfoot  and  did 
3t  return  until  she  brought  the  eggs 
ith  her. 

They  got  through  supper  as  the  seri- 
is  business  it  was,  and  without  a  men- 
on  of  wills  or  undue  influence.  Then 
ley  returned  to  the  library  with  an  air, 
[ary  hysterically  translated  to  herself, 
•  lining  up.  Again  they  disposed  them- 
ilves  in  close  formation  and  Bridgie, 
lOugh  after  Cousin  Jos  had  asked 
etfully,  "Why  will  you,  my  boy.^"  was 
le  only  one  to  smoke.  He  stretched  his 
>ng  legs  out  in  a  way  that  annoyed 
ousin   Milicent   exceedingly,    because 
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they  pointed  directly  at  her,  and  re- 
garded John  with  a  cool,  inquiring,  and 
not  patently  hostile  interrogation.  As 
for  John  himself,  he  sat  upright  in  a 
Chippendale  chair  which  had,  as  if  by 
volition  of  its  own,  got  into  the  center 
of  the  arena,  his  hands  upon  his  knees. 
Once  or  twice  he  turned  to  Mary,  and 
she  answered  the  look  with  a  similar 
bright  signal  of  her  own,  but  the  glances 
seemed  to  concur  in  saying,  "Really, 
you  know,  we  mustn't  look  at  each 
other  or  we  shall  laugh."  John  did 
laugh,  suddenly,  not  with  the  robust 
volley  his  friends  were  used  to,  but  a 
queer  little  chuckle  that  seemed  to  im- 
ply he  had  a  joke  all  to  himself. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "behold  me,  here  by 
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my  lonesome  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
Something  like  the  prisoner  at  the  bar." 

Cousin  Jos,  having  no  ear  for  pleas- 
antry, accepted  that  as  an  opening. 

**Yes,  my  dear  fellow,  yes,"  said  he. 
"That's  precisely  how  it  is.  In  a  sense, 
you  are.  Or  a  witness,  rather.  Yes,  a 
witness.  The  fact  is,  we  are  all  ex- 
tremely glad  to  see  you  here  to-day. 
In  fact,  we  should  have  sent  for  you  if 
you  hadn't  come.  No  doubt  you  know 
the  terms  of  Cousin  Sabrina's  will." 

"Yes,"  said  John,  with  a  quick  glance 
full  at  him.    "She  told  me  all  about  it." 

"Aha!"  said  Cousin  Jos,  an  aspiration 
that  meant  "We're  getting  somewhere 
now,  and  sooner  than  I  thought." 

Mrs.  Frye  drew  a  long  breath,  and  her 
excellent  corset,  valiant  under  the 
chiffon,  did  creak.  There  were  other 
inarticulate  comments  from  outlying 
Blakesleys,  and  Mary,  silent,  sat  men- 
tally tabulating  them. 

"We  understand,"  said  Cousin  Jos, 
accepting  now  to  the  full  his  leadership 
of  the  clan,  "we  understand  that  you 
came  on  here  some  months  ago.  You 
had  frequent  conversations  with  Cousin 
Sabrina.  Did  she  in  those  conversa- 
tions refer  to  her  intentions  as  to  her 
will?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  John  promptly,  "she 
told  me  exactly  what  she  meant  to  do." 

"Did  you,"  pursued  Cousin  Jos,  "ah — 
advise  her.f^" 

John's  answering  look  betrayed  no 
offense.  He  was  a  knowing  person,  and 
he  had  learned  in  this  first  brief  skir- 
mish that  you  couldn't  allow  yourself  to 
take  offense  at  a  Blakesley.  They  were 
like  men  undertaking  blindfold  the  diffi- 
cult business  of  life.  They  weren't  fair 
game. 

"Advise  her  to  leave  it  to  me.?"  he  in- 
quired.    "Lord,  no!" 

"What  is  your  impression,"  asked 
Milicent,  in  her  chilliest  voice — the  one 
she  kept  for  rebuttal  of  attacks  on  the 
Ideal — "of  Cousin  Sabrina's  reason  for 
selecting  you — perfectly  unknown  to 
her  until  recently — for  her  heir?" 

John  looked  at  her  thoughtfully.    Was 


ion 


it  probable,  his  glance  seemed  to  ask 
that  he  could  tell  her? 

"It  does  seem  queer,"  he  conceded, 
"but  really  it  isn't.  You  see—"  he 
spoke  directly  to  Milicent  now,  and  her 
dark  eyes  met  his  as  if  they  challenged 
him  to  convince  a  lady  as  near  to 
authoritative  sources  of  (conduct  as  she. 
"You  see,"  he  went  on  impetuously, 
"Cousin  Sabrina — she  asked  me  to  call 
her  that,  only  really  she  wanted  me  to, 
leave  off  the  cousin — got  an  idea  I  had 
a  secret." 

Cousin  Jos  seemed  to  prick  up  his 
ears.     What  the  devil  did  it  all  mean 

"You  see,"  John  said  again,  as  a  sort" 
of  springboard  to  help  him  dive  to  the 
rescue  of  these  submerged  Blakesleys, 
"Sabrina  was  very  unhappy." 

There  was  a  murmur  from  the  circle, 
of  incredulity,  of  faint  amusement,  of  'J. 
denial.     He  read  it  so. 

"Oh,    yes,    she    was,"    he    insisted. 
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"Think  of  her,  bedridden,  tied  by  the 
leg!"  A  maidenly  Blakesley  in  the  rear 
rank  made  a  noise  in  her  throat  imply- 
ing that  legs  might  be  expected  in  this  L 
age  of  lipsticks  and  cigarettes,  but  they 
no  more  belonged  to  a  Blakesley  by 
marriage  than  to  the  Queen  of  Spain. 
"And  beyond  that,"  he  continued, 
searching  his  mind  for  what  he  had 
gathered  about  Cousin  Sabrina,  "she'd 
always  been  tied  by  the  leg.  A  prisoner, 
that's  what  she  was.  Always  had  been. 
First,  her  mother  died  when  she  was 
quite  little  and  left  her  to  take  care  of 
her  father.  No  cinch,  I  tell  you.  I 
know,  for  mother  told  me.  Then,  when 
her  father  died  she  married  Cousin 
Amory.    And  he  was  a  pill." 

A  combined  roar,  of  small  volume, 
went  up  from  the  cousins,  exactly  as  the 
animals  in  the  Zoo  catch  an  infection  of 
revolt. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  John  quietly,  "he  was. 
Mother  told  me.  Kind  of  a  country 
deacon,  in  spite  of  his  money,  the  sort 
that  doctors  the  barrel  of  apples  and 
makes  his  wife's  poor  little  trousseau 
last  on  into  her  widowhood." 

"Well?  well?"  said  Cousin  Jos  au- 
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loritatively.  "What's  all  that  got  to 
0  with  Sabrina's  will?** 
"I  know,  I  know/'  said  John,  draw- 
ig  his  brows  together  and  thinking,  as 
e  realized  how  foolish  it  was  going  to 
)und.  *'Sabrina  was  almost  crazy, 
verwrought  on  the  subject  of  escape." 

1"Aha!"  said  Cousin  Jos.    "Now  we're 
Jetting  somewhere.    Unsound  mind!" 
Not  on  your  life,"  said  John,  looking 
t  him  as  if,  on  a  repetition  of  the  word, 
e  might  deface  that  parchment  coun- 
nance.     **Sabrina  was  as  sound  as  a 
ippin.     But  she  wanted  to  get  away, 
idn't  much  care  where  or  how.     And 
le'd  got  the  idea  that  I  should  under- 
and.     Mary  did,  and  she  was  no  end 
rateful.    And  when  she  heard  about  me, 
lie  thought,  *Why,  there's  two  of  them.' " 
*'I  suppose,"  said  Bridgie,  eying  his 
ligarette   reflectively,   as   if  the   secret 
ay  in  that,  "it  was  the  damn  book." 

"Yes,"  said  John,  in  relief,  because  it 
Doked  for  a  minute  as  if  somebody  was 
ffering  him  a  rescuing  hand,  "as  you 
ay,  it  was  the  damn  book." 

He  knew,  being  familiar  with  books, 
irhy  Bridgie  tagged  it  with  the  over- 
worked adjective.  There  were  so  many 
>ooks  published  from  glowing  intent, 
i>nly  to  die  untimely,  and  here  was  one 
hat  preplexingly  was  bringing  in  the 
iVriter  a  fat  emolument  he  had  been  at 
mall  pains  to  earn.  Bridgie's  "damn" 
Ivas  hurled  disgustedly  not  so  much  at 
he  book  itself  as  at  Fortune,  who  is 
langerously  enamored  of  her  own  mad 
okes. 

"Can't  take  it  in,"  said  Cousin  Jos 
lelplessly.     "A  book!" 

A  person  might  be  influenced  by  a 
30ok  to  go  as  a  missionary,  he  would 
lave  implied,  to  make  explorations,  to 
Decome  a  theosophist.  But  escape — 
;vhat  had  escape  from  a  comfortable 
lOuse  and  a  fat  income  got  to  do  with 
I  book.?  And  especially  to  the  extent 
Df  making  a  will? 

"Perhaps,  John,"  said  Mary,  "you'd 
Detter  give  them  some  idea  of  the  book." 
John  frowned,   but  with  perplexity, 
aot  in  reproof  of  her. 


"I  don't  know,"  he  said  slowly. 
"Diflacult!  Makes  you  feel  like  a  fool, 
explaining  your  own  stuff.  The  book 
itself  is  no  great  shakes.  However,  I'll 
try.  The  War,"  he  began  slowly,  "has 
brought  about  new  conditions.  You 
know  that.  Psychology,  the  general 
state  of  mind,  has  quite  changed." 

Cousin  Milicent  seemed  to  wake  here 
to  a  surprised  interest  in  him.  Her 
hands  trembled  upon  each  other. 

"I  have  never,"  she  said,  "known  such 
wholesale  interest  in  the  great  ques- 
tions:  Organized  Religion,  Peace." 

John  gave  her  a  little  nod. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "but  those  are  side 
issues  compared  with  the  main  trend." 

"Side  issues!"  she  repeated,  and  Mrs. 
Frye  echoed  her. 

"Not  unimportant,"  he  conceded, 
"not  at  all.  But  the  point  that  has 
struck  me  since  1918  is  that,  without 
knowing  it,  we've  really  reverted  to 
paganism.  There's  an  earth  spirit 
abroad.  Don't  you  know  there  is? 
Don't  you  see  the  signs  of  it?  That's 
why  quite  nice  girls  go  half  naked  and 
paint  themselves  to  look  like  harlots." 

That  cousin  in  the  rear  rank  gave  a 
small  staccato  shriek  like  a  frightened 
mouse.  Mrs.  Frye  rose  to  her  feet 
majestically  and  ejaculated  his  name, 
"John  Blakesley!"  But  Bridgie  put 
out  a  hand  and  touched  her  on  her 
chiffon-clad  arm.  "There,  there,  mum," 
said  he,  "sit  down."  Bridgie  was  curi- 
ous. He  thought  the  cousin  out  of  the 
West  sounded  rather  a  gt)od  sort,  and  he 
wanted  to  hear  more. 

"No,  no,"  said  John,  "you  don't  get 
me.  It  isn't  any  conscious  thing  we're 
doing.  We  hardly  know  we're  changed. 
It's  just  one  of  those  mysterious  re- 
actions of  nature.  A  lot  of  men  have 
been  killed  off.  Nature's  got  to  supply 
the  lack.  So  up  comes  the  earth  spirit 
out  of  the  dark  where  she's  always  lying 
like — like  Enceladus,  you  might  say,  in 
a  volcano.  Something  has  told  her  life 
is  thinning  out,  and  up  she  comes  and 
sets  us  to  dancing  and  gorging  and 
drinking — ^Lord,  I  don't  know  what  she 
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doesn't  do!  And  she  doesn't  under- 
stand it  any  more  than  we  do  when  we 
obey  her.  She's  just  a  force,  you 
know — but  pagan,  pagan.  Don't  you 
see?" 

They  didn't.  Mary,  loving  him  the 
more  for  his  boyish  effort,  recalled  him 
again. 

'The  book,  John,"  she  said.  "Don't 
get  away  from  the  book." 

John  looked  at  her  again,  frowning, 
and  passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead 
confusedly,  as  if  he  wished  to  heaven  he 
had  the  sense  to  keep  in  straight  roads 
where  Blakesleys  could  follow  him. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "the  book.  I  called 
it  The  Girl  in  the  Tree.  The  girl  was  a 
dryad.  She'd  been  touched  by  the 
earth  spirit,  too,  and  she  got  out  of  her 
tree  where  she'd  been  living  in  the  cool 
for  a  million  years  and  went  wandering. 
And  of  course  she  met  a  mortal  and  he 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  imprisoned  her 
in  his  conventions,  and  she  was  so  un- 
happy— just  like  Cousin  Sabrina,  you 
know — that  she  never  stopped  wanting 
to  get  back  into  her  tree.  And  she 
might  have,  you  see,  only  when  she'd 
got  out  she  couldn't  tell  which  tree  it 
was,  and  when  she  knocked  at  the 
wrong  trunks  the  dryads  inside  told 
her  to  go  away." 

"Dryads!"  muttered  Cousin  Jos.  He 
saw  himself  back  on  his  collegiate  ex- 
cursions through  classical  mythology. 
"Naiads!  Muses!  There  were  nine  of 
them."  This  numerical  fact  relating  to 
the  Muses  seemed  to  be  the  only  thing 
he  had  to  cling  to,  and  he  kept  on 
repeating  it  in  an  undertone:  "Nine! 
nine!" 

"Of  course,"  said  Mary,  still  bent  on 
helping  out,  "of  course  they  didn't  know 
she  was  a  dryad,  the  mortals.  Even  her 
husband  didn't." 

"No,"  said  John,  feeling  himself 
rather  a  fool,  yet  following  her  le^ad, 
"and,  once  she  was  out  of  the  tree  she 
didn't  know  it  herself.  Only  she  was 
dreadfully  unhappy,  you  see,  and  a  tree 
— especially  a  beech  tree — gave  her  an 
extraordinary  feeling  that  it  was  home. 


and  somehow  or  other  she'd  got  to  gei 
inside  of  it.  The  book  really  is  aboul 
her  adventures,  back  and  forth,  how  sh( 
tried  to  escape  and  finally  how  she  did 
And  somehow  or  other  it  hit  Cousii 
Sabrina  just  right,  and  she  felt  as  ij 
there  were  a  secret  for  escaping,  of  run- 
ning away  for  good,  even  if,  like  her 
you  were  tied  by  both  legs,  and  she— 
quite  unreasonably,  I  own — though! 
she  could  come  at  it  through  me.  Anc 
after  a  while,  still  unreasonably,  she 
got  to  think  other  people  could  anC 
my  life  ought  to  be  smoothed  out  so  ] 
could  help  'em." 

"Well,"  said  Cousin  Jos,  deliberately 
as  if  he  challenged  them  all  to  deny  his 
right  to  say  it,  "I  never  heard  sue! 
damned  nonsense  in  my  life." 

John  looked  at  him  assentingly 
There  was  a  faint,  rueful  smile  on  his, 
face. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  know  how  yoi 
feel.  I  should  feel  so  myself.  But  that's 
really  how  it  was." 

Again  Mary  was  ready,  this  time  witt 
her  last  hopeless  gesture. 

"I  have  the  book  here,"  she  said 
"John,  I  think  you'd  better  read  it  tcl 
them."  She  took  it  from  the  table  be-^ 
hind  her  and  held  it  out  to  him,  and,  as 
he  merely  looked  at  it  without  taking 
it,  added,  in  a  low  tone  that  seemed  tc 
hold  some  persuasive  message  he  would 
have  to  recognize,  "She'd  like  to  have 

you." 

Upon  that  he  took  the  book,  a  square 
green  volume  with  a  tree  in  gold  on  the 
cover,  and  up  in  the  right-hand  cornei 
the  outline  of  a  girl's  face.  It  was  not 
a  large  book,  as  Cousin  Jos  noted  witl 
relief.  He  was  one  of  those  who  "hate 
to  be  read  to,"  and  he  only  submitted  tc 
this  in  the  hope  that  it  was,  though  in- 
explicably, a  preliminary  to  getting 
through  this  befogged  first  issue  to  the 
question  of  wills.  John  began  in  a 
meditative  tone  as  if  he  wondered  as  he 
went  along  what  he  might  leave  out. 
He  didn't  want  to  bore  these  people.; 
but  he  had  already  accepted  the  atti- 
tude   of    men    wlio    love    a    motherlike 
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w^oman  in  feeling  that  Mary  must  know 
best,  and  acquiescing  in  it.  This  was 
^  June  night,  ^•ery  still  as  to  wind  and 
putside  sounds  of  any  degree.  It  was  a 
full  moon  that  was  going  to  be  fuller, 
and  Mary,  from  where  she  sat,  could 
imagine  its  first  glint  behind  the  syca- 
more, and  knew  what  light  it  would 
soon  be  pouring  impartially,  yet  with 
inescapable  power,  over  the  terraced 
garden  w^ithout.  She  was  listening  to 
him  as  he  read,  weighing  every  syllable, 
and  yet  her  heart  was  running  on  before 
him  to  a  later  hour  when  she  knew, 
without  spoken  agreement,  they  w^ould 
meet  down  in  the  grove  where  he  had 
first  kissed  her.  He  read  without  any 
of  the  expedients  of  the  elocutionist, 
rather  monotonously,  indeed,  and  feel- 
ing his  way  along  the  lines  with  a  kind 
of  interrogation  as  if  he  wondered,  as 
much  as  Cousin  Jos  possibly  could,  wdiy 
a  book  that  seemed  to  him  the  most 
obvious  thing  to  write  could  incredibly 
have  had  an  effect  on  the  robust  for- 
tunes of  the  clan.     As  he  read  they 


grew  more  and  more  subdued,  perhaps 
not  to  him  but  to  the  stillness  without. 
Only  Mrs.  Frye's  buckram  creakings 
were  still  evident,  in  time  to  her  breath- 
ing, and  once  w^hen  they  became  too 
importunate  Bridgie  looked  at  her  and 
frowned.  The  reading  continued  until 
after  eleven  and  the  book  w^as  not  ended. 
John  glanced  up  and  asked: 

"Shall  I  go  on?'* 

*'Go  ahead,"  said  Cousin  Jos  peev- 
ishly, and  John  could  not  tell  whether  he 
wanted  an  incomprehensibly  foolish 
matter  over  and  done  with  or  whether 
the  story  of  a  drv^ad  out  of  the  wide 
freedom  of  her  tree  really  meant  some- 
thing to  him,  and  nerves  not  called  on 
for  years  had  begun  to  thrill.  Had 
Cousin  Jos  a  tree.^  And  now^  the  book 
was  ended.  John  shut  it  wath  relief  and 
laid  it  down  on  the  table.  For  perhaps 
the  first  time  in  any  assembly  of  their 
united  forces,  the 
silent.  Cousin  Jos  was 
speak. 

"Come,"  said  he,  with  a  roughness 


Blakesleys     w^ere 
the    first    to 
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foreign  to  his  customarj^  utterance, 
"let's  go  to  bed." 

And  still  in  silence  the  Blakesleys 
rose  and  filtered  ofi^  upstairs.  John  and 
'Slary  turned  to  each  other  and  stood, 
and  when  the  last  footfall  had  ceased 
he  went  to  her  and  took  her  into  his 
arms. 

*^Ian:  Man!"  he  said.  "I  was 
scared  blue  for  fear  you  wouldn't  be 
here." 

"TMiere  should  I  be.^"  she  asked, 
looking  up  at  him  with  the  moved, 
adoring  glance  he  remembered. 

'T  don't  know.  All  I  know  is,  I  don't 
let  you  get  out  of  my  sight  again  till 
we're  married." 

"No,"  said  Man',  ''don't.  I  want  to 
be  married,  too." 

"Come  on  out,"  said  John.  "The 
moon  must  be  ripping  on  the  sundial. 
Do  you  s'pose  it  tells  moon  time  same  as 
sun  time?" 

He  was  beginning  to  be  silly,  and  that 
Man'  loved.  But  she  would  not  go  out 
to  the  sundial.  He  had  been  traveling 
for  days,  he  had  read  nearly  all  night, 
and  now  he  should  go  straight  to  bed: 
and  though  he  protested,  she  had  her 
way,  saying  if  he  wasn't  tired  she  was, 
and  he  was  going  upstairs  at  once. 
Finally,  on  her  mock  terror  at  what 
Cousin  Jos  would  think  of  their  sitting 
up  courting  when  it  was  now  all  hours, 
he  did  go,  and  she  set  herself  to  the 
casual  fastening  of  doors  that  always 
seemed  enough  in  the  inclosed  security 
of  this  residential  calm.  It  was  besides, 
she  smiled  to  herself  in  thinking  whim- 
sically, a  night  when  nobody  would 
want  to  get  in.  On  the  contrary',  e^-er^'- 
body  indoors  would  want  to  get  out. 
She  herself  did.  It  had  been  a  notable 
triumph  of  her  own  common  sense,  this 
bantering  away  from  her  the  one 
creature  in  the  house  to  whom,  as  she 
believed,  magic  and  moonlight  meant 
the  sorcery-  they  did  to  her.  Still  hand 
in  hand  with  this  inexorable  common 
sense,  she  went  upstairs  slowly,  in  the 
measure  of  her  unwillingness,  and, 
broad  awake,  sat  do^Ti  bv  her  window 


to  muse.  Not  on  the  Blakesleys!  that 
would  bring  discord  crashing  down  upon 
harmonies,  philistia  itself  striding  into 
paradise.  Yet  she  couldn't  quite  escape 
their  aura,  thinking,  in  spite  of  herself, 
of  the  amazingness  of  life  which  rains? 
such  beauty  do-^Ti  in  a  flood  that  is  all 
but  audible  and  still  letsjill  theBlakes-i 
leys  sleep.  She  almost  imagined  the 
combined  volume  of  their  snores.  There 
she  caught  herself  up.  ^lar^'  was  rapt 
into  the  upper  spaces  that  night;  she 
mustn't  be  vulgar  enough  for  even  the 
imagined  realizing  of  a  snore.  She  might 
find  herself  as  Blakesleian  as  the  rest  of 
them.  She  sat  there  untired.  TMien 
she  thought  of  that  bright  vigil  after- 
ward, it  seemed  incredible  that  it  could 
have  been  so  long.  \Miat  was  she  wait- 
ing for?  The  dawn?  It  wasn't  so  far 
away.  Suddenly,  as  if  the  hourglass 
turned,  her  mind  turned  with  it.  She 
was.  she  told  herself,  wild  as  a  hawk. 
Why  shouldn't  she  slip  out  and  do  a 
little  wandering  of  her  own?  The  moon 
was  regnant.  She  went  noiselessly  down- 
stairs and  out  at  the  door  at  the  back  of 
the  great  hall  which  led  directly  upon  the 
terrace,  and  stole  as  softly  down  the 
path  toward  the  little  river,  past  the 
lilac  groves  and  peony  beds,  to  that 
smooth-swarded  oblong  at  the  right 
which  she  and  Sabrina  had  called  the 
Fairies*  Ballroom:  she  crossed  it  and  con- 
tinued into  the  grove,  still  at  the  right, 
a  grove  of  dense  shadows  and  smooth, 
clean  beech  boles.  She  stood  there  for 
a  moment,  her  hand  on  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  feeling  affectionate  toward  the  tree 
and  the  dr^^ad  that  o\^^led  it.  but  this 
was  only  because  John  had  written  about 
beech  trees  and  drA'ads.  And  suddenly, 
as  she  smiled  a  little  at  herself,  knowing 
she  was  a  hard-headed  young  person  to 
whom  drs'ads  were  but  the  inherited 
phantasms  of  the  poet's  brain,  her  heart 
stopped  a  beat.  Coming  toward  her 
between  the  beech  boles  was  a  figure  in 
floating  white,  and  Mars',  terrified, 
knew  she  had  to  challenge  it  and  did. 
in  a  hard,  high  voice  that  was  halt 
laughing  and  half  afraid: 
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"Do  you  want  to  get  back  into  your 
ree?" 

The  woman  may  have  been  as  startled 
LS  Mary,  but  she  came  directly  up  to  her. 
"Oh,  I  don't  know  what  I  want,"  she 
aid,  in  a  voice  as  high  and  strained  as 
deary's  own.  "I  couldn't  stay  in  the 
lOUse  —  the  moon  —  everything.  Did 
rou  ever  see,"  she  continued  recklessly, 
IS  if  Mary  were  her  dearest  friend  and 
jhe  made  nothing  of  confiding  in  her, 
^anything  so  horrible  as  the  way  Jos 
ilakesley  has  changed  .f^" 

It  was  Milicent.  She  stood  quite  close 
io  Mary  now,  and  Mary,  looking  at  her 
n  the  moonlight,  thought  she  should 
lever  have  known  her.  The  unbound 
'ray  hair  on  her  shoulders — a  braid 
hanging  from  one  side  and  the  rest 
floating,  as  if  she  had  begun  it  for  the 
night  and  stopped  midway — her  great 
dark  eyes,  her  trembling  mouth,  these 
made  her  inconceivably  moving  and 
istrange.  Mary  had  got  back  to  her 
normal  state  of  determined  calm. 

'You  know,"  she  said  quietly,  "I've 
seen  Mr.  Joseph  Blakesley  only  within 
the  last  year." 

"A  god!"  said  Milicent  bitterly. 
"That's  what  they  used  to  say,  a  young 
god!  Beautiful — his  feet  upon  the 
mountains!"  And  then  it  seemed  to 
come  upon  her  that  she  didn't  know 
what  she  was  saying,  and  she  put  her 
hand  to  her  heart  in  a  gesture  Mary 
found  poignantly  moving,  and  stood 
there  and  panted  for  breath.  But  she 
hadn't  done.  "We  weren't  first  cousins 
even,  but  they  said  it  was  wrong  for  us 
to  marry.  We  should  have  told  them — " 
she  hesitated  here'  and  broke  into  a 
phrase  amazing  from  her  lips — "to  go 
to  the  devil,  and  run — ^run  away.  Es- 
caped!" 

Mary  laid  a  hand  on  her  arm. 
"Somebody's  coming,"  she  said,  in  a 
warning  tone. 

It  was  a  tall  figure  between  the  trees. 
Milicent  turned  and  looked.  It  came 
rapidly,  with  long  strides,  and  had  not 
nearly  reached  them  when  she  cried  out 
piercingly : 


"Joe!     Joe!" 

The  figure  came  faster.  It  was 
Cousin  Jos,  in  his  shirt  and  trousers. 
Had  Cousin  Jos,  Mary  wondered,  begun 
to  undress  and  found  the  moon  and  the 
impulsion  of  dryads  and  trees  too  much 
for  him.f^  Had  he,  too,  kept  vigil .^^  He 
went  up  to  Milicent  and  took  both  her 
hands. 

"I  saw  you  go  by  under  my  window," 
he  said.     "Child!  child!" 

They  stood  there  looking  at  each 
other,  and  Milicent  was  sobbing,  little 
dry  short  gasps  that  must  have  hurt  her 
horribly,  as  they  hurt  Mary  to  hear. 
And  Mary  at  that  instant  knew  Mili- 
cent, with  a  woman's  wild  unreason, 
felt  it  possible  to  go  back  through  the 
road  that  had  led  to  this  arid  corner 
and  have  him  hers  again.  Could  she  do 
it.^     Could  the  man  help  her? 

"You  always  suffered  so,  beyond 
everything,"  he  was  saying.  "I  never 
could  bear  it,  darling." 

At  that  word  Mary  turned  and  left 
them;  she  went  back  to  the  edge  of  the 
Fairies'  Ballroom,  and  looked  once  over 
her  shoulder.  They  were  still  there,  but 
walking  to  and  fro,  and  so  near  that  she 
could  believe  his  arm  was  about  Mili- 
cent's  waist.  Now  she  smelled  a  ciga- 
rette and,  with  a  wild  certainty  that 
somehow  she  must  defend  their  solitude, 
she  ran  forward  to  the  figure  advancing 
toward  her  across  the  sward.  It  was 
Bridgie.  He  threw  away  his  cigarette 
and  put  out  his  hands  to  her,  exactly, 
she  thought,  with  a  wildness  of  her 
own,  as  Cousin  Jos  had  done  to  Mili- 
cent. Still  she  went  on.  She  was 
willing  to  clutch  his  hands  and  hold 
them  if  only  she  could  keep  him  from 
charging  upon  that  infinitely  pathetic 
pair  striving  there  in  the  moonlight  to 
build  up  the  dream  towers  of  their 
ruined  lives.  She  wanted,  foolishly,  to 
laugh.  Would  he  have  recourse  to  his 
pet  formula  whereby,  for  a  couple  of 
days,  he  had  been  trying  to  establish 
some  sort  of  amorous  signal  code  with 
her.?  Would  he  call  her  a  peach?  And 
he  did. 
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"Mary,"  he  said — and  for  a  minute 
Mary  almost  liked  him  because  he 
sounded  so  boyish  though  hopelessly 
underdone — "Mary,  you're  a  peach." 

She  accepted  his  hands  and  held 
them,  and  he  was  so  overcome  by  her 
meeting  him  halfway  that  he  stood 
there  exclaiming,  in  a  perfect  surprise: 

"You  do  like  me,  don't  you?  Mary, 
you  do  like  me?" 

"Not  the  least  in  the  world,"  said 
Mary  promptly.  "I'm  going  to  marry 
your  cousin  John.  And  you've  got  to 
get  back  to  the  house  and  go  to  bed. 
You're  drunk.  Everybody's  drunk 
but  me—" 

"No!  no!  no!"  he  insisted,  and  kept 
trying  to  lift  her  hands  to  liis  lips,  while 
she  as  steadily  pulled  them  down.  She 
clutched  at  all  the  synonyms  for  drunk- 
enness she  had  ever  heard,  to  convince 
him. 

"You're  slued,  half-seas  over,  tight — 
and  it  isn't  your  body.  It's  your  mind. 
Go  back  to  the  house  and  lock  your 
door  and  throw  the  key  out  of  the 
window  and  go  to  bed.  I'll  find  the 
key  in  the  morning  and  let  you  out." 

"I  don't  know  what's  happened,"  he 
kept  saying.  "It's  different,  every- 
thing's different,  everything  except  you. 
Mary,  you're  a  peach." 

"Don't  you  see  what  it  is?"  asked 
Mary  sharply.  "It's  that  book.  The 
Girl  in  the  Tree.  The  book  may  not  be 
any  great  shakes,  as  John  said,  but 
somehow  the  idea  of  it  in  a  time  of  the 
world  like  this,  waking  up  the  earth 
spirit  and  all — escape!" 

"That's  it,"  said  Bridgie,  almost 
moaning  now.  "You  come  with  me, 
Mary.     We'll  escape." 

He  was  dragging  the  more  heavily  at 
her  hands,  and  she  wondered,  under  the 
pain  of  her  wrung  fingers,  whether  she 
ever  could  get  away  from  him,  when  he 
suddenly  gave  a  sharp  little  bark: 

"My  God!  there's  mother!"  dropped 
her  hands  and  raced  headlong  toward 
the  house. 

Mary  began  laughing  hysterically  as 
she  stood  there  shaking  the  blood  into 


her  maltreated  fingers,  and  Mrs.  Frye, 
who  had  passed  Bridgie  without  a  word,i 
came  on  and  addressed  her  in  a  voice 
so     moved     with     some     unrecognized 
emotion  that  Mary  ceased  shaking  her 
hands  and  stared  at  her.    And  it  seemed 
a  part  of  this  mad  night  that  she  should 
find  her  in  her  nightgown,  though  un-  \ 
like    Milicent,    she    wore    no    kimono ' 
over  it. 

"Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Frv^e,  "you  shall ; 
marry  him.  He  is  a  good  boy.  His  ' 
mother  tells  you  so.  You  shall  marry  : 
him  at  once."  1 

"But   I   can't,"   said   Mary,   adding  \ 
perfunctorily,    "I'm    going    to    marry 
John." 

Mrs.  Frye  did  not  seem  to  hear  that. 

"I  don't  know  what  it  is,"  she  cried 
brokenly,  as  if  she  were  groping  without 
hope  after  lost  treasures,  joys  she  might 
have  had.  "But  there's  something  the 
matter  with  us.  What  is  it?  O  Mary, 
you  tell  me.  You  marry  Bridgie  and 
perhaps  he  can  be  saved." 

Mary  took  her  hand  and  led  her  to 
the  stone  seat  by  the  sundial,  and  they 
sat  down  there  and  Mrs.  Fry^e  talked. 
Mary  never  would  tell  what  it  was 
about.  She  wouldn't  even  tell  John. 
She  said  she  couldn't.  Once  he  gath- 
ered that  Mrs.  Fry^e  was  frank  to  a  point 
of  what  all  Blakesleys  would  have  called 
indecency.  She  was  not  complaining, 
not  repenting.  She  was  simply  be- 
moaning herself  and  the  way  the  world 
was  made.  And  having  got  the  idea 
that  you  could  escape — somewhere, 
somewhere — she  insisted  almost  to  the 
verge  of  hysteria  that  at  least  Bridgie 
should  escape,  for  Mary  would  help  him. 

It  was  in  the  first  dusk  of  daylight  that 
^lary  led  her  back  to  the  house,  the 
spirit  gone  out  of  her,  blubbering  faintly 
and  longing  only  for  her  bed.  Mary 
insists  that  during  that  vigil  there  on 
the  stone  bench  she  saw  figures  dimly 
in  and  out  among  the  trees,  other 
Blakesleys  wandering  up  and  down. 
Making  love?  She  did  not  know. 
Repudiating  their  pasts  and  wondering 
if,  though  so  late,  they  could  run  away? 
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|ie  did  not  know.  But  having  led 
rs.  Frye  up  the  staircase  to  her  room, 
e  ran  out  again  into  the  Fairies'  Ball- 
om  to  see  if  she  could  get  back  her 
n  composure  from  the  rising  sun.  A 
ure  was  advancing  toward  her  from 
e  grove.     It  was  Milicent,   walking 

f[e  the  dawn,  her  face  ecstatic.    When 
e  saw  Mary  she  stopped  and  waited 
)r  her.     Could  that  look,  Mary  won- 

ered,    be    the    seal    of   her    triumphal 

ossession  of  Cousin  Jos.^     Women  are 
''Iprange  things. 

"Mary,"  said  she,  in 
warm  voice,  hued  like 

He  sunrise,  "there  ought 
be  a  service,  a  cere- 
monial.    Out  of  doors. 

Ake   this.      See.      We 

nust  face  the  east.'* 
She    turned    to    the 

ast    and    the    blaring 

plendor  of  the  almost 

ocally    rejoicing    sun. 

he  lifted  her  arms,  and 

he  long  sleeves,  falling 
kway  from  them,  made 
the  pose  a  statuesque 
beauty  that  should  have 
been  caught  and  kept 
forever.  "Hail!"  she 
called,    in    a    voice    so 

weetly  piercing  that 
Mary  trembled  before 
the  strange  beauty  of 
her.  Mary,  remember- 
ing John  in  there  asleep 
and  what  gods  he  wor- 
shiped, lifted  her  own 
arms  and  cried,  "Hail, 
Apollo! "  It  was  antiph- 
onal.  Milicent  was 
ready.  "  Hail,  Apollo ! " 
she  echoed,  and  Mary 
followed,"Hail,  Osun!" 
to  hear  Milicent,  on 
the  last  note,  "Hail, 
One  God  of  the  sun!" 
Then  Mary,  dropping 
her  arms,  turned  and 
fled.  She  dared  not  look 
at  Milicent  again.  After 


emotion,  she  knew,  comes  shame,  and 
she  would  not  see  that  rapture  wiped 
from  Milicent 's  face. 

It  was  solid  daylight  when  Mary 
came  down  to  find  the  dining  room  full 
of  l^lakesleys  and  the  odor  of  toast. 
Somebody  had  ordered  an  early  break- 
fast and  Maggie,  since  it  meant  their 
going,  had  been  desperately  obliging  in 
her  haste.  There  were  portmanteaus  at 
the  door  and  all  down  the  steps.  Motors 
were  almost  sobbing  in  their  eagerness 
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to  get  away.  Only  John  of  them  all 
looked  the  serenity  of  the  man  who  has 
slept  through  and  awakened  with  an 
untroubled  mind.  He  was  standing  by 
one  of  the  porch  pillars  with  Cousin  Jos, 
and  Cousin  Jos  looked  older  than  Mary 
had  ever  seen  him,  ravaged  and  ugly. 
He  was  beating  the  nervous  fingers  of 
one  hand  on  the  pillar  and  telling  John 
just  what  he  had  to  expect. 

*'Once  more,"  said  he,  "we  shall  give 
you  a  chance  to  settle  out  of  court. 
Otherwise — " 

John  spoke  with  a  quiet  steadiness 
which,  as  Mary  knew,  covered  a  horrid 
discomfort  of  his  own.  He  hated  to  hurt 
even  a  rich  Blakesley  by  telling  him 
he  couldn't  be  any  richer  through  him. 

"It  has  already  been  settled  out  of 
court,  so  to  speak.  When  I  was  here 
before.  Cousin  Sabrina  made  over  the 
house  to  me,  and  the  bulk  of  her  prop- 
erty. The  will  covered  only  the  balance, 
something  inconsiderable — the  legacies 
to  you  and  the  servants,  and  a  small 
remaining  sum  to  which  I  am  residuary 
legatee.  That  was  really  all  she  died 
possessed  of." 

Cousin  Jos  did  not  look  at  him.  He 
glared  out  into  the  sunshine  where  the 


motors  were  throbbing,  and  the  skic 
seemed  to  tighten  and  dry  all  over  his 
yellowing  face.  Milicent  came  out  anc 
he  saw  her  no  more  than  he  did  the  wait- 
ing motors,  and  she  gave  no  sign  of 
seeing  him.  He  whirled  about  and  ad- 
dressed the  Blakesleys  crowding  behind 
him  on  the  upper  step  and  in  the  hall: 

"She  has  played  it  on  us.  Sabrina! 
Yes,  I  mean  Sabrina.  She  gave  the 
house  and  the  bulk  of  the  property  to 
him  before  she  died." 

Milicent,  drawing  on  her  gloves  be- 
side the  taxi  she  had  ordered,  uttered 
one  word.    "Why.^"  she  asked  in  a  kindl^*^" 
of  negligent  scorn,  not  of  Jos  but  of 
Blakesleys  in  general. 

*T  know,"  said  Mary  impetuously, 
from  the  top  of  the  steps.  "She  told 
me.  She  said  it  would  prevent  trouble 
after  her  death." 

Then  Mary  was  aware  of  the  Blakes- 
leys stepping  into  motors  but  chiefly  of 
Cousin  Jos  and  Milicent  going  away 
each  alone,  he  fussily  tucking  the  rug 
closer  about  his  thin,  dew-stiffened 
legs  and  she  sitting  haughtily  upright 
as  if,  now  this  particular  exigency  were 
over,  she  need  never  speak  to  any 
Blakesley  again. 


YOUTH  ASKS 

BY  MARGARET  WIDDEMER 

I  WONDER  what  they  know.?> 
They  must  be  very  wise. 
With  all  a  lifetime's  garnering 
Behind  their  dulling  eyes; 

And  yet  they  talk  of  tiny  things 
And  petty  things  long  known. 

And  handle  life  that  burns  so  hard 
As  if  it  were  a  stone.  .  .  . 


Oh  what  are  life  and  living 
And  what  is  great  and  small.? 

For  I  am  sick  with  wisdom. 
Who  have  not  lived  at  all ! 


YOU  CANNOT  BUY  IT  ALL 


BY  FREDERICK  PALMER 


T  is  not  worth  your  while  to  read  more 
than  half  this  article  if  you  are  not 
tble  to  be  virtuous  and  happy  on  less 
han  a  hundred  thousand  a  year.     For 
lU  who  cannot,  I  make  at  the  outset  a 
uggestion  which  should  appeal  to  them 
or  improving  efficiency  and  reducing 
aste  in  overhead  emotion. 
They  know  how  established  rank  sim- 
lifies    matters    at    official    gatherings, 
he  President  goes  ahead  of  a  governor, 
jivho  goes  ahead  of  a  mayor,  who  goes 
head  of  a  municipal  councilman,  while 
:enerals    and    admirals    go    ahead    of 
colonels     and     captains.       In     private 
njatherings  hosts   are   troubled   by  the 
problem  of  precedence,  and  at  a  recep- 
tion or  in  the  world  at  large  we  do  not 
know  how  much  respect  to  pay  to  the 
strangers  we  meet  in  these  days  when 
the  advertisements  dress  both  rich  and 
poor  alike  in  the  same  stylish  brand  of 
collars. 

To  remove  this  embarrassment  we 
have  only  to  broaden  the  application 
of  the  custom  of  Rotary  Club  meetings 
where  members  wear  *M.  Jones,  Hard- 
ware," or  *'S.  Smith,  Real  Estate,"  on  the 
lapels  of  their  coats.  Every  citizen 
would  have  in  his  buttonhole  a  card 
stating  the  amount  of  his  wealth  and 
income.  If  he  had  no  label  it  might  be 
taken  for  granted  that  at  least  the  sum 
of  his  fortune  was  only  a  few  war-trading 
stamps  which  he  might  have  to  sell  to 
pay  his  rent  the  next  day.  All  officially 
certified  millionaires  would  be  divided 
into  classes:  one  hundred  millions  or 
more,  first  class,  and  one  to  five  millions, 
tenth  class.  All  would  have  the  relative 
rank  of  peers  and  the  privilege  of  sitting 
at  the  speaker's  table. 

Occupations  would  be  recognized  by 
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the  labels.  A  champion  prize  fighter 
who  wrote  the  story  of  his  life  and  bat- 
tles for  a  newspaper  syndicate  would  be 
in  the  millionaire-author  class;  the  stage 
director  who  had  become  a  producer  of 
popular  "movies,"  in  the  millionaire- 
artist  class;  and  the  lawyer  who  had  a 
succession  of  lucrative  receiverships  and 
favorable  income-tax  decisions,  and  the 
surgeon  who  could  "get  away"  with  a 
charge  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  taking 
out  an  appendix  would  be  in  the 
millionaire-professional  class. 

The  label,  "Popular  novelist,  royal- 
ties from  all  sources  last  year,  $100,000," 
would  outrank  the  one  with  only 
$75,000  a  year;  while  the  author  whose 
label  said,  "Just  writing  on  in  my  way 
and  getting  $5,000  a  year"  could  be  put 
in  his  proper  place  at  once.  In  the 
educator  class  we  should  have  "College 
Professor,  $15,000  a  year  including 
private  income,"  and  "Just  an  average 
Professor,  $3,000  a  year,"  down  to 
"Teacher,  $1,500."  In  the  medical 
class  we  should  have  "Specialist,  $100,- 
000  a  year,"  down  through  the  grades 
to  "Country  Doctor,  $3,000  a  year," 
and  "Medical  Scientist,  who  gave  the 
world  a  new  serum,  $5,000  a  year."  In 
the  law,  "Ex-cabinet  member,  $200,000 
a  year,"  down  through  the  grades  to 
"Average  Counsellor,  $6,000  a  year." 

All  people  with  large  incomes  which 
made  them  potential  millionaires  might 
be  knights  and  baronets,  and  have  a 
table  expectant  near  the  speaker's  table. 
Others  of  lesser  rank  would  have  seatings 
in  their  order  of  precedence  according 
to  their  incomes.  There  would  remain 
the  mass  of  the  three-to-ten-thousand- 
a-year  class.  They  would  have  tables  at 
the  back  of  the  room  and  overflow  out 
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into  the  hall  and  into  the  yard ;  and  they 
would  have  to  be  content  with  only  soup, 
roast,  vegetables,  salad,  and  dessert  in 
this  poverty-stricken  country  of  ours. 

There  would  be  many  college  pro- 
fessors, teachers,  inventors,  artists,  mu- 
sicians, dreamers,  and  salaried  and  small 
business  men  to  keep  the  conversation 
lively  in  this  company.  Millionaires 
would  be  welcome  as  guests  if  they 
checked  their  fortunes  at  the  door,  so 
that  they  would  not  talk  about  money 
as  they  relaxed  from  the  strain  of  acting 
up  to  their  wealth  and  from  the  strain 
of  trying  to  work  their  way  nearer  the 
head  of  the  speaker's  table. 

Mr.  Boom-Boom,  as  I  called  him,  who 
after  too  heavy  a  breakfast  used  to  ex- 
plode over  his  morning's  newspaper  at 
the  resort  hotel  where  I  was  last  winter, 
should  especially  welcome  my  label 
system.  If  he  had  worn  a  label  I  might 
have  learned  that  he  was  even  richer 
than  I  thought  he  was,  and  that  the 
*'bell  hops"  were  not  treating  him  with 
proper  respect. 

I  noted  that  the  talk  among  the  groups 
which  gathered  on  the  veranda  after 
dinner  was  usually  of  money.  So  it  is 
wherever  you  go.  Last  summer  on  one 
of  the  palatial  transatlantic  liners  I 
moved  from  one  group  to  another  in 
the  smoking  room,  listening,  and  learned 
that  eight  out  of  ten  were  talking  in 
terms  of  money. 

Lately,  I  have  often  recalled  the  re- 
mark of  an  old  Buddhist  priest  in  Japan 
twenty  years  ago: 

"I  don't  worry  so  much  about  the 
missionaries  Christianizing  us  as  aboiit 
the  money-madness  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion which  is  engulfing  the  whole  world," 
he  said. 

His  shaven  head  and  beetle  eyes  as  he 
sat  on  the  temple  steps  made  him  look 
like  a  true  prophet  out  of  the  venerable 
East.  Was  he  one?  Is  it  through  lust 
of  money  that  our  civilization  will  fall.^^ 
Its  fall  has  been  so  often  foretold  that 
one  sometimes  wishes  it  would  tumble 
at  once  so  that  we  should  no  longer 
suffer  the  agony  of  suspense.    Inciden- 


tallj^  the  priest  promptly  accepted  the 
five  yen  which  I  offered  for  his  temple 
fund. 

"I  thought  so,"  I  hear  from  money- 
worshipers. 

In  those  days,  while  Russian  officials 
and  army  officers  were  peculating  and 
speculating  in  the  Far  J^astern  boom 
which  concentrated  in  the  "Dalny  Bub- 
ble," I  had  luncheon  with  a  group  of 
Japanese  officers  whose  pay  was  negli- 
gible to  them  in  the  fellowship  of  their 
Samurai  dream  of  the  day  when  they 
should  fight  Russia. 

When  the  War  came  and  the  world 
thought  that  little  Japan  would  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  wealth  and  resources 
of  Russia,  some  of  us  who  knew  the 
combatants  merely  remarked,  "The 
leans  usually  win  over  the  fats."  When 
the  war  was  over  one  of  that  group  of 
Japanese  officers  said  to  me: 

"We've  won — and  lost.  We've  lost 
the  old  days.  We  shall  look  back  to 
them,  thinking  how  well  off  we  were. 
It  is  the  money  age.  Now  Japan  will 
have  money." 

The  Russian  fats  did  not  apply  the 
lesson  administered  to  them  by  the 
Japanese  leans.  "  We  did  not  know  how 
well  off  we  were,"  one  hears  from  refugee 
Russian  aristocrats  who  betrayed  their 
responsibility  and  lost  their  heritage  by 
the  lust  for  money  and  pleasures;  and 
one  hears  the  same  phrase  from  Germans 
who  have  seen  their  savings  in  gold 
marks  disappear  into  the  inflated  cur- 
rency of  the  Stinnes  dynasty. 

Trying  to  realize  how  well  off  you  are 
is  to  look  at  matters  with  time's  per- 
spective. It  is  a  consummation  in  kind 
with  the  question,  "  Would  you  be  young 
again?"  and  the  answer,  "Yes,  if  I  could 
have  youth  plus  experience."  We  can- 
not renew  our  bodies,  but  we  can  keep 
our  minds  open,  and  if  we  do  we  may 
realize  how  well  off  we  are.  Certainly 
Boom-Boom  did  not  realize  how  well  off 
he  was.  He  was  conspicuously  one  of 
the  fats. 

"All  this  noise,"  he  exploded  about 
the  senatorial  investigation,    "was   be- 
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ause  somebody  made  some  money,  and 

lat  made  people  sore  who  were  not  in 

1  the  deal.    Isn't  that  what  everybody 

after — money  ?" 

If  we  are  all  like  him — ^wanting  to 
aake  money  any  way  we  can — we  shall 
ot  wait  long  before  seeing  the  old 
riest's  prophecy  fulfilled. 

But  I  took  heart  that  this  hotel  was 
n  the  region  which  had  sent  to  France 
he  division  that  won  the  largest  number 
f  Congressional  Medals  of  Honor, 
md  that,  in  general,  the  holders  of  the 
Viedal  and  the  Distinguislied  Service 
ross — who  do  not  l)oast  about  this 
possession  as  much  as  some  peof)le  boasf 
ibout  their  ])alatial  suites  and  ten- 
:housand-dollar  cars—  will  be  entitled  by 
heir  moderate  incomes  to  sit  at  our 
overflow  table.  Some  of  them  have  had 
IS  interesting  adventures  as  normally 
Dccur  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Boom-Boom  had  a  wife,  and  I  am 
sure  that  this  marriage  was  made  in  a 
isafe-deposit  box — if  not  in  heaven.  Her 
modiste,  hairdresser,  and  manicurist  as- 
sured her  a})pearance  at  dinner  in  a 
gorgeous  variety  of  j)anoj)lies.  She  had 
a  good  memory — for  the  cost  of  her 
gowns. 

One  evening  some  of  the  young  people 
of  the  region  came  to  dance  at  the  hotel. 

"How  tacky  those  girls  dress,"  said 
Mrs.  Boom-Boom  in  a  voice  which 
sounded  like  the  rubbing  together  of 
pieces  of  sandpaper.  **They  sure  didn't 
get  their  gowns  on  the  Avenue.  All 
together,  they  wouldn't  cost  the  price  of 
one  decent  one." 

*'I  hadn't  noticed  their  gowns,"  I 
said,  "they  have  such  grace,  such  life, 
their  voices  are  so  pleasant,  and  they 
are  altogether  so  charming." 

Inside  her  head,  or  her  purse,  Mrs. 
Boom-Boom  realized  that  there  was 
something  she  lacked.  It  was  something 
other  than  youth,  that  you  cannot 
buy  at  modistes'  or  have  applied  at 
beauty  shops — something  w^iich  those 
young  girls  possessed. 

It  was  not  altogether  dissatisfying  to 
observe     that,     despite     Boom-Boom's 


money  and  his  wife's  gowns,  they  were 
left  rather  to  themselves  by  the  guests 
except  by  a  few  who  were  helplessly  of 
their  own  kind  and  they  were  petulantly 
bored.  Something  else  which  you  cannot 
buy  is  escape  from  boredom.  And  bore- 
dom is  almost  worse  than  being  shot  at. 
Who  among  us  who  have  suffered  at  the 
speaker's  table  does  not  think  so.^  And 
those  girls  were  not  bored,  and  their 
partners  were  not  bored,  and  I  have 
seen  many  girls  and  partners  of  the  fats 
bored.  Falling  civilization.^  Not  while 
youngsters  of  the  leans  can  be  charming 
in  such  tacky  gowns ! 

Northward  bound,  with  those  young- 
sters fresh  in  mind,  I  was  the  more  sen- 
sitive to  the  hardness  of  the  face.s  on  the 
luxurious  "Special"  where  fats  abounded. 
In  the  observation  car  I  sat  beside  a  man 
who  told  me,  on  a  car  acquaintance,  all 
about  how  he  had  made  his  money. 
Some  of  his  methods  seemed  to  me  too 
hackneyed  to  be  interesting  and  too 
rough  to  be  decent.  Had  I,  too,  been  a 
fat  we  should  have  had  a  very  good  time 
together  until  each  had  heard  the  other's 
story  of  dollar-conquest  and  faced  the 
prospect  of  having  to  listen  to  it  again; 
for  always  I  have  found — and  I  have  a 
sense  that  the  fats  themselves  find — that 
they  lack  variety  of  conversational 
resources. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  MacDon- 
ald  Government  in  England .f^"  I  asked 
him  when  I  foresaw  that  he  was  about  to 
make  the  circuit  of  the  track  again. 

"Rotten!    Bolshevist!"  he  exclaimed. 

"I  think  that  it  is  too  conservative," 
I  replied,  successfully  depending,  as  a 
means  of  escape,  upon  the  fats'  lack  of  a 
sense  of  humor — which  again  is  something 
that  money  cannot  buy.  When  my 
label  system  is  enacted  into  law  I  am 
going  to  add  to  my  own  label,  "I  never 
talk  about  money  except  in  the  shop." 
Perhaps  in  common  with  those  of  the 
same  attitude  of  mind,  I  may  share  a 
table  out  in  the  garage,  although  we 
should  have  to  exclude  soup  from  our 
menu. 

In  my  portfolio  at  that  time  I  had  a 
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lettr: ':    v- ''  -- '" r                                      -.-  ^::ii  :Le  life  liiaL   she  led  as  sharp  as 

-                 _             :ver  that  whkJi  exists  in  anT  Christian  Ian  i 
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No,  we  must  have  more  and  more  of 
,he  source  of  our  power,  which  was 
noney.  More  and  more  money!  We 
vould  sell  unprecedented  quantities  of 
foods  to  a  world  that  must  first  earn 
he  wherewithal  for  payment;  we  would 
;ake  the  shipping  of  the  world  from  lean 
ompetitors  who  must  work  cheap. 

After  thinking  in  terms  of  the  whole, 
;ve  had  the  sharp  reaction  of  thinking 
nly  of  our  individual  fortunes.     Repa- 
ation,  public  and  private,  was  the  first 
eed,  and  money  was  the  token  of  repa- 
ation  in  a  debt-burdened  world.     The 
ay  to  keep  step  with  the  procession 
jjwas  to  increase  one's  income.     Social 
groups  based  upon  occupations,  educa- 
jtion,   wealth,   intellect,   tastes,   inherit- 
ance,  and   pastimes — which   had   been 
broken  down  by  the  common  effort  of 
Ikv^ar — were    reformed    upon    a    money 
rating. 

j  In  quarters  that  hitherto  had  been 
captious  in  such  matters  there  was  less 
inclination  to  question  the  origin  of  a 
bank  account,  even  though  it  had  come 
from  bootlegging.  Those  who  chose 
might  again  wear  their  diamonds  in  the 
morning.  All  to  whom  the  money 
jstandard  had  been  supreme  were  enjoy- 
ing the  sun  again  after  the  eclipse.  One 
result  was  that  public  extravagance 
accompanied  private  extravagance, 
which  is  a  poor  way  to  make  reparations. 
The  spy  hunters,  war  profiteers, 
slackers,  professional  organizers,  and 
dilettante  propagandists  whom  the  War 
had  left  idle  but  not  voiceless,  shouted 
to  the  soldiers:  "Get  to  work!  Get  to 
work!"  as  if  the  soldiers  were  not  used 
to  work  and  had  been  on  some  kind  of 
holiday.  Never  have  returning  victors 
been  received  with  such  misunderstand- 
ing of  their  services  and  what  service 
had  bred  in  their  hearts. 

Was  it  surprising  that  the  soldiers, 
as  they  compared  their  pay  with  that 
received  by  the  non-drafted  munition 
workers  at  home,  should  then  have 
adapted  their  views  to  the  fashion  and 
asked  for  an  adjustment  of  compensa- 
tion.^    Compared  to  Boom-Boom  they 


were  sad  amateurs  who  had  been 
"caught"  in  the  draft  or  had  made  the 
mistake  of  volunteering. 

"But  you  can  always  get  them  to  go 
to  war  when  you  need  them,"  as  I  heard 
one  of  our  "supermen"  say. 

Had  the  soldiers  followed  the  medi- 
eval methods  which  some  money-wor- 
shipers practice,  they  would  have  said, 
"We  have  the  arms,  we  are  lean,  and 
we'll  take  for  ourselves  all  the  wealth 
which  we  did  more  than  you  to  safe- 
guard." On  the  contrary,  they  were  the 
bulwark  against  that  so-called  bolshe- 
vism  of  which  the  Boom-Booms  are  the 
chief  promoters. 

Then,  one  day,  we  awoke  to  realize 
that  we  were  all  messy  in  our  fat,  which 
had  the  smell  of  oil.  The  revelation  was 
the  more  unpleasant  as  our  officers  and 
soldiers  and  officials  had  been  clean  in 
the  War  and  we  had  had  sound  reason 
for  our  conviction  that  since  the  Star 
Route  scandals  both  our  business  and 
governmental  ethics  had  improved. 

The  lean  of  us — which  is  the  majority 
of  us — felt  shame,  just  plain  shame;  and 
the  healthy  and  happy  thing  was  that 
the  truth  did  come  out  and  we  did  feel 
shame.  The  strict  money- worshipers 
w^ere  irritated  by  the  bad  manners  which 
let  such  little  club  secrets  out  of  the  bag. 
Not  of  this  class  were  men  in  public 
office  and  men  of  position  who,  in  their 
own  shame,  w^ere  obviously  thinking, 
"Why  did  I  even  associate  with  people 
like  that.^  Was  I  tempted  in  that  way.? 
Had  I  become  such  a  money-mucker.?" 
— which  at  least  is  the  sobering  resur- 
gence of  a  sense  of  decency  that  leads 
the  toper  to  take  the  pledge. 

The  lean  of  us  as  a  people  cried,  "This 
must  stop!"  How  make  it  stop.?  Only 
through  individualism  again  acting  in 
service  for  the  whole  in  peace  as  we 
acted  for  the  whole  during  the  War. 

In  war  the  danger  stands  in  arms  be- 
fore us,  holding  our  alarm  to  concentra- 
tion by  the  decision  of  a  battle.  In 
peace  the  danger  to  the  fat  nation  is 
insidious.  The  addict  takes  more  opium 
to  rid  himself  of  the  effects  of  opium. 
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"What  the  university  wants  is  to  get 
the  coin!"  I  heard  one  of  a  group  of 
alumni  saying  after  my  return  to  New 
York. 

True,  the  university  must  have  funds 
and  endowments.  The  philosopher  asks 
how  the  university  is  to  use  them.  To 
make  college  and  university  presidents 
mendicants  for  more  luxurious  equip- 
ment or  to  make  them  better  educators.^ 
To  graduate  more  fats  or  more  leans  .^ 
To  graduate  more  men  and  women  who 
have  the  qualities  which  money  cannot 
buy  and  who  know  how  to  use  money, 
or  more  who  will  make  money  supreme? 
To  inculcate  standards  which  lead  to 
fatty  degeneration  or  standards  which 
count  for  strength,  character,  and  cul- 
ture? And  you  may  be  a  gaunt  athlete 
and  yet  be  a  fat.  Golf  or  tennis  or 
boxing  is  no  cure  for  the  adipose  I  have 
in  mind,  the  adipose  which  settles  round 
the  heart  of  a  people's  culture  and  a 
nation's  strength. 

To  anyone  who  says,  "You  are  calling 
Americans  dollar-chasers  again,"  the 
answer  is  obvious.  Americans  are  the 
most  generous  of  peoples  with  their 
money.  We  give  largess,  from  tips  to 
endowments,  without  stint.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  only  an  exhibition  of 
money  as  power,  a  further  confirmation 
of  our  weakness  for  the  money-standard. 
Seeking  money  as  a  means  to  comfort 
and  for  better  education  is  one  thing. 
Quite  another  is  seeking  money  for  dis- 
play and  as  a  proof  that  we  are  keeping 
the  pace,  when  many  of  us  honestly 
get  more  enjoyment  and  satisfaction 
when  we  measure  by  other  standards — 
standards  which  champion  both  thrift 
and  prosperity. 

Thrift  means  individual  independence 
to  lead  your  own  life;  to  care  for  those 
dependent  upon  you ;  to  hold  the  freedom 
of  your  views;  to  contribute  your  share 
of  service  and  to  preserve  the  fine  quality 
of  your  self-respect,  your  amour  proprCy 
in  your  relations  with  your  fellow  men. 
Never  more  applicable  than  now  was 
that  old  maxim,  "Money  is  a  good 
servant  but  a  bad  master." 


Why  should  the  richest  of  people  let 
it  be  their  master?  Prosperity,  pros- 
perity for  the  whole — which  is  the  truest 
prosperity  for  the  individual — goes  with 
thrift;  and  one  honors  and  respects  the 
leaders  and  organizers  of  industry  when  j 
they  keep  the  faith  of  the  lean,  if  one! 
is  not  merely  a  phraser-maker  whose 
barking  at  the  heels  of  giants  may  make 
the  giants  turn  to  cynical  materialism. 

Money-worship  is  confined  to  no  one 
class.  Money- worshipers  of  moderate 
incomes  of  which  they  fail  to  make  the 
most  only  contribute  to  a  firmer  adher- 
ence to  the  money-standard  among 
those  who  have  large  incomes.  The 
p.ublic  may  have  a  part  in  the  education 
of  the  twenty  thousand  new  millionaires 
— W^ar  and  post-war — and  especially 
in  educating  their  children  to  standards 
which  they  will  find  makes  life  a  thing 
to  enjoy  fruitfully  and  wisely  and  not  a 
thing  that  is  tiresome,  hard,  and  sordid. 

Recently  I  was  talking  on  this  subject 
with  a  man  of  great  wealth  who  gives 
bounteously  to  good  causes  and  in  a 
sense  of  understanding  that  comes  only 
from  the  high  sense  of  service.  He  com- 
plained against  the  money-standard 
warping  the  minds  of  other  men  of 
financial  and  commercial  power  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal.  I  found  him 
in  agreement  that  more  unity  on  the 
part  of  the  leans,  who  think  that  money 
really  cannot  buy  it  all,  toward  those 
who  think  that  it  can,  would  help  him 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  us,  in  our  everyday 
life  and  in  our  social  groups,  to  hold 
to  those  principles  of  conduct  which 
supply  the  best  preventive  medicine 
against  present  day  ills. 

Having  in  mind  external  and  internal 
upheavals  which  have  happened,  with 
little  or  no  warning,  to  several  nations 
in  the  last  quarter  century  of  this  speedy 
age,  my  own  contribution  to  the  subject 
is  thriftily  concerned  with  preserving 
the  value  of  j)ieces  of  paper  upon  which 
I  depend  to  relieve  me  from  standing  in 
line  before  a  {)ublic  soup  kitchen  in  my 
old  age.  However,  if  a  cataclysm  does 
come — well,  I  prefer  to  face  it  as  a  lean. 
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THE  WEATHER  BREEDER 


BY  MERRILL  DENISON 


THE  farm  lay  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  bay,  a  straggling  clearing  of 
■airly  level  land  which  seemed  to  be  eter- 
nally battling  for  its  life  with  the  second 
[growth  of  ])oplars  and  birches  that 
hemmed  it  in.  But  it  was  a  good  farm; 
over  sixty  acres  of  stiff  blue  clay  such 
as  is  found  deposited  in  pockets  among 
the  glacier-scoured  granite  hills  and 
round  the  mouths  of  creeks.  It  had 
been  cleared  of  pine  stumps  of  the  orig- 
inal forest,  left  by  the  lumbermen,  by 
the  same  j)ioneer  who  had  built  the  log 
house  and  barns,  tlie  stable  and  the  neat 
workshop.  He  must  have  been  a  good 
workman,  that  early  pioneer;  the  adz- 
work  on  the  two-foot  logs  showed  it, 
but  he  had  eight  children  and  when  his 
wife  died,  officials  came  up  from  Toronto 
land  took  the  children  because  he  would 
not  send  them  to  school.  The  school- 
house  was  twelve  miles  away  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake. 

He  sold  out  to  old  John,  and  left.  Old 
John  never  lived  there,  choosing  to  re- 
main nearer  the  village  on  his  own  farm, 
a  sorry  thing  which  straddled  a  glacial 
moraine  that  every  spring  spewed  a  new 
crop  of  bowlders  on  the  scrawny  fields. 
But  he  abandoned  them,  except  for 
garden  stuff  and  as  pasturage  for  a 
few  sheep,  and  used  the  lake  farm  in 
Settler's  Bay  to  grow  his  grain  and  hay. 

In  spring  it  was  mosquito-infested 
lowland;  in  summer  something  like  a 
gigantic  fireless  cooker  with  its  sur- 
rounding hills  of  rock,  burnt  bare  by 
succeeding  fires.  The  stiff  clay  was  hard 
to  work.  It  meant  steady,  unremitting 
toil  that  could  not  even  be  commenced 
until  the  eight-mile  row^  up  the  lake  had 
been  accomplished.  He  cleared  out  an 
old  shanty  trail  across  the  big  rock — for 


there  was  no  road  on  that  side  of  the 
lake — led  his  horses  up  the  back  way, 
plowed  the  land  and  harrowed  it,  sowed 
the  seed.  Old  John  never  complained; 
he  never  thought  his  life  monotonous. 
It  was  all  part  of  the  yearly  fight  to 
grow  enough  food  to  carry  him  and  his 
daughter,  Lize,  through  the  winter  until 
the  fight  could  commence  again.  Year 
after  year  the  same,  and  he  was  sixty, 
and  dry  and  hard. 

The  third  year  he  bought  a  second- 
hand threshing  outfit,  and  one  of  the 
summer  campers  who  owned  a  launch 
towed  it  across  the  lake  for  him  on  a 
raft  that  he  and  Jim,  his  prospective 
son-in-law,  made  out  of  huge  driftwood 
cedars.  The  outfit  was  of  great  assist- 
ance. It  saved  so  much  time,  and  he 
was  able  to  get  his  grain  down  to  the 
foot  of  the  lake  before  the  freeze-up. 

Old  John  knew  little  about  machinery 
and  he  was  obstinate  and  opinionated, 
as  old  backwoods  farmers  who  have 
waged  a  drawn  battle  with  Nature  all 
their  lives  are  apt  to  be.  He  was  also 
the  least  bit  hard  of  hearing.  These 
traits  combined  to  do  him  injury. 
Standing  on  the  mow  frame,  bundling 
great  armfuls  of  dusty  straw  behind  him, 
the  old  man  paid  no  attention  to  the 
boy's  warning,  shouted  to  him  above  the 
clacking  noise  of  the  thresher.  The 
frame  gave  way,  he  slipped  and  fell, 
WTcnching  one  knee  so  badly  that  Jim 
had  to  help  him  to  the  house.  There  he 
remained  for  three  weeks  while  one  after 
another  the  perfect  daj^s  of  late  Septem- 
ber slipped  by,  the  boys  went  on  thresh- 
ing and,  after  it  was  finished,  carrying 
bags  of  grain  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  Lize  cared  for  his  leg  and  souring 
mood  as  best  she  could. 
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It  was  the  first  time  old  John  had  ever 
been  forced  to  remain  indoors.  He 
roamed  between  the  kitchen,  where  he 
had  two  chairs  arranged  in  front  of  the 
window,  and  his  bed  in  the  back  room — 
restless  and  grouchy.  He  left  his  pipe 
in  one  place  and  growled  because  he 
could  not  find  it  somewhere  else.  He 
got  in  Lize's  way  when  she  was  cooking 
and  when  she  was  clearing  dishes.  He 
complained  bit- 
terly about  every-  ,  ^  ^  >.^  ^. 
thing:  about  him- 
self, about  the 
boys,  about  the 
weather. 

Particularly 
about  the 
weather. 

Never  had  there 
been  such  a  fall  in 
Ontario.  An  un- 
varying succes- 
sion of  mellow, 
cloudless  days 
with  a  soft  haze 
purpling  the  hills, 
even  at  noontime, 
and  adding  a 
greater  richness  to 
the  autumn  color- 
ing of  the  hard- 
woods. Perfect 
autumn  days 
when  sunlight  lay 
like  a  caress  on 
hills  and  lake,  and 
trees  seemed  con- 
scious of  their 
flaming  beauty. 

Days  for  pagan  prayers;  and  each 
morning  the  old  man  hobbled  to  his 
window,  looked  out,  and  growled: 

"Grh !  Another  of  them  damn  weather 
breeders." 

No  longer  could  he  trust  the  weather: 
too  often  had  his  hopes,  his  very  sus- 
tenance been  wiped  out  in  a  few  hours. 
A  lifelong  struggle  with  the  soil  had 
taught  him.  Late  frosts  in  spring  and 
early  frosts  in  autumn ;  grain  burnt  with 
drought  one  year  and  the  kernels  of  the 
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grain  scalded  by  sodden  fields  the  next; 
a  field  of  oats,  golden  ripe  for  the  reap- 
ing, pounded  flat  by  hailstorms. 

To  him  the  weather  was  a  personality, 
vague  and  formless,  but  filled  with 
trickery  and  deceit  and  low  cunning 
which  sent  such  days  as  these.  A  per- 
sonality with  which  he  was  engaged  in  a 
lifelong  duel  of  wits.  A' duel  he  could 
never  win,  he  realized;  the  best  he 
hoped  for  was  a 
draw.  A  decent 
enough  old  fellow, 
rugged  and  pa- 
tient, hard  work- 
ing and  honest,  he 
lived  in  a  state  of 
epic  pessimism  in 
good  weather. 
Bad  weather  he 
did  not  mind:  it 
could  not  get 
worse.  Good 
weather  he  hated : 
it  could  not  get 
better. 

Lize     did     her 
best  to  cheer  him; 
the     boys     joked 
with  him,  tried  to 
hearten  him  with 
gossip   about   the 
work,  their  prog- 
ress and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  crop. 
They     bantered 
him      about      his 
gloomy     weather 
prophecies,      and 
every  day  he  grew 
more  sour.  Each  morning  he  foretold  ca- 
lamity ;  each  evening  a  serene  and  placid 
sunset  mocked  him.     The  boys  scoffed 
at  him,  and  later  scorned  his  miserable 
forebodings.    It  made  him  bitter  and  it 
hurt  his  pride  to  have  his  wisdom  jeered 
at  by  youth.    He  would  not  go  outside 
the  house  but  stayed  inside  and  brooded. 
At  first  Lize  did  not  mind  him.    She 
was  twenty,   a  dutiful   daughter,   fair, 
with  an  elusive  beauty  that  might  last 
two  babies,  certainly  not  three.    She  was 


MORNING    THE    OLD    MAN    HOBBLED 
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OLD   JOHN   USED    THE    LAKE   FARM    TO   GROW    HIS   GRAIN  AND   HAY 


!iappy  and  she  had  her  work  to  do. 
When  she  was  drying  dishes  she  could 
look  out  of  the  window  across  the  sunUt 
Beld  of  oat  stubble  and  see  Jim,  her 

over,  stout  hearted  and  strong  limbed, 
carrying  bags  of  grain  on  his  back  from 
^he  barn  to  the  water's  edge.  The  dry- 
ing waited  while  she  watched  his  sturdy 
figure  until  it  was  hidden  from  her  by  a 
shoulder  of  rock  down  near  the  beach. 
A.nd  she  would  turn  to  her  dishes  with 
a  slow,  happy  smile.  They  would  be 
knarried  before  winter;  with  such  a  crop 
Jim's  share  would  give  them  enough  to 

tart.  Unlike  most  backwoods  lovers, 
they  had  waited  a  long  time  for  each 
other  and  Irad  not  mated  as  the  wilder 
animals  do  with  the  spring.  Young  Levi 
passed,  too,  sweating  under  his  heavy 


load.  Each  time  she  was  glad  to  see 
him;  every  bag  he  carried  added  to  the 
slowly  mounting  total  she  carried  in  her 
mind  and  heart.  But  she  did  not  pause 
in  her  work  as  she  did  when  Jim  passed. 
However,  even  Lize's  even  temper  had 
its  limits.  With  the  growing  of  the  pile 
of  bags  down  on  the  beach,  old  John's 
perpetual  grumblings  grew  worse,  until 
the  boys  lost  patience  with  him  and 
Lize,  long-suffering  and  tender-hearted 
Lize,  grew  troubled.  She  did  not  rebel 
or  answer  with  the  caustic  wit  of  back- 
woods women — she  crept  within  herself. 
When  Jim,  proud  and  happy  in  his  work, 
stole  a  moment,  so  that  he  could  talk  to 
her,  to  come  to  the  pail  of  drinking  water 
standing  on  a  bench  inside  the  door,  she 
was  quiet.    When  he  tried  to  catch  her 
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she  put  the  table  between  them  and 
glanced  nervously  over  her  shoulder  at 
the  door  of  her  father's  room.  Jim 
could  not  understand  it;  he  would  go 
back  to  his  work,  hurt  and  disappointed. 

At  last  the  end  was  in  sight.  Early 
one  morning  Levi  took  the  boat  and 
rowed  across  the  lake  to  the  summer 
camper's  and  asked  him  to  come  that 
afternoon  with  his  launch  and  tow  the 
big  flat-bottomed  punt  behind  it.  He 
returned  at  nine  o'clock  and  all  day  the 
boys  worked  feverishly  in  the  hot  sun- 
shine, each  one  trying  to  outdo  the 
other,  carrying  the  hundred-pound  bags 
from  the  barn,  through  the  yard,  along 
the  path  by  the  edge  of  the  field,  and 
down  to  the  water.  It  was  a  lazy  day, 
humid  and  breathless.  The  smoke  from 
the  Mallory  I^ake  fires  hung  low  above 
the  hills  to  the  north,  and  the  lake  lay 
still  under  the  heat. 

Dripping  with  sweat  the  boys  worked 
on,  stopping  impatiently  when  Lize 
called  them  for  dinner,  gulping  down 
their  food  and  hurrying  back  to  work 
again.  At  four  they  looked  out  on  the 
lake  for  the  camper  with  his  launch,  the 
two  of  them  standing  on  their  bags  of 
grain  like  children  playing  "I'm  the  king 
of  the  castle."  The  last  bag  was  there 
under  their  feet.  Another  year's  battle 
ended  in  victory ;  the  moon  was  full  that 
night  and  before  morning  their  grain 
would  be  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  and  sold, 
perhaps,  by  noon.     Jim  spoke: 

"You  watch  for  Murl,  Levi.  I'm 
gcin'  up  to  the  house  to  tell  Lize  we're 
through." 

He  found  her  wiping  the  table  when 
he  gently  opened  the  door.  Her  back 
was  to  him  and  he  stole  quietly  up  be- 
hind her  and  kissed  her  neck  where  the 
fair  hair  curled  away  from  it.  She  was 
startled,  and  pushed  him  from  her  with 
nervous  haste. 

"No,  Jim.  No! "she pleaded.  "Paw'U 
hear  you'n  be  out  here  raisin'  ructions. 
Please,  Jim,  go  on  away.  He's  gettin' 
sourer 'n  sourer." 

She  looked  anxiously  toward  the  door 
of  her  father's  room,  and  then  at  the 


flushed,  disappointed  face  of  the  boy  be- 
fore her,  hurt  because  she  had  no  praise 
to  give  him. 

"It  seems  like  you  didn't  want  me 
hangin'  round — to  my  way  o'  thinkin','*| 
he  complained. 

"Jim!" 

"And  it  ain't  as  if  you  hadn't  prom- 
ised, neither,"  he  continued  hotly,  too 
grieved  to  notice  her  concern.     "If  lie 
hadn't  been  goin'  with  you  sincet  we|p( 
was  young  ones." 

"Please,  Jim,"  she  interrupted,  plac- 
ing her  hand  soothingly  on  his  moist 
arm.  "Don't  talk  so  loud.  He'll  hear 
you  and  there  ain't  no  sense  gettin'  him 
out  here  when  he'll  stay  in  there,  quiet. 
And  he  ain't  been  talkin'  kindly  about 
us  gettin'  married  this  fall."  The  look 
in  his  blue  eyes  made  her  slip  her  hand 
to  his  shoulder.  "Please,  Jim,  don't 
look  at  me  like  that,  please.  It  ain't^ 
my  fault,  but  we  can't  go  agin  his 
wishes.    You  said  so  yourself." 

He  suffered  her  5  hand  unwelcomely, 
it  seemed,  and  spoke  in  a  hot  whisper: 

"  It  ain't  my  fault.  I  guess  I  done  my 
share  this  summer  'n  last  spring,  I  got 
half  shares  in  them  oats  'n  I'm  goin'  toi 
tell  him  so.  I'm  goin'  to  see  your  paw^ 
and  I'll  say  to  him,  I'll  say,  *Lookut, 
you  ain't  the  only  one  round  here  that's 
gettin'  sour.'  He  ain't  done  no  work; 
he  ain't  done  nothin'  but  set  'n  growl. 
I'm  gettin'  'bout  sick  o'  this  sort  o'  thing. 
I  ain't  goin'  to  strand  it.  I'll  say  to 
him  ..." 

She  wanted  to  comfort  him,  but  he 
turned  angrily  from  her  and  strode  to- 
ward the  door,  opening  it  quickly.  Levi 
was  standing  outside.  He  was  on  his 
way  from  the  beach  and  had  paused,! 
puzzled  by  the  look  of  the  sky  toward 
the  east.  It  seemed  heavier  and  darker 
there,  but  then  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
sky  are  deceptive  on  hazy  days.  A  dull 
pewter  sheen  comes  over  them  and 
makes  it  difficult  to  know  for  sure  if 
clouds  or  dust-screened  blue  are  there. 
When  he  heard  the  door  cfj>en  behind 
him,  Levi  decided  it  was  smoke,  and 
turned. 


THE  WEATHER  BREEDER 
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Murl's  comin'  round  the  end  of 
bris's  Point,'*  he  said,  stepping  past 
m  into  the  house.  Jim  followed  him 
hear  the  news.  "  He's  to  win'  the  punt 
d  two  rowboats.  We  can  take  fifty 
igs  at  a  lick.  Get  her  down  in  four 
jips  easy." 

They  made  their  plans  while  Lize 
leaded  with  them  to  go.  They  were  on 
e  point  of  leaving  when  the  old  man 
l)ened  the  door  of  his  room  and  stood 
ere  looking  at  them,  a  j)icture  of 
ysmal  gloom.  His  gray  hair,  usually 
picturesque,  chrysanthemum-like  mass, 
as  pulled  far  down  on  his  forehead, 
centuating  the  scowl  that  was  always 
ere  and  giving  him  an  expression  of 
mic  sorrow.  He  stood  bent  forward, 
aning  on  a  short  cane,  his  ragged  vest 
ling  vertically  from  his  shoulders  and 
s  braces  festooned  dejectedly  about 
s  knees. 

Lize  turned  guiltily  to  her  work;  the 
)ys  shifted  awkwardly  under  his  steady 
Lze.  The  old  man 
owled  to  himself  and 
)bbled  toward  his 
lair,  on  which  the 
ternoon  sunlight  was 
Uing.  He  jerked  it 
vay,  as  if  somehow 
le  chair  had  betrayed 
im  and  gone  over  to 
■le  enemy. 
"Sure  is  a  slick  day, 
[r.  Hawley,"  Levi 
ammered,  as  one  will 
y  to  say  anything  to 

ireak     a    strained 

i 

lence. 

The  old  man  snarled 
nd  slumped  farther  in- 
)  his  chair.  "" 

"You're  fools,  the 
lack  of  you.  Don't  you 
nownothin'.^" 

"I  know  we  got  the 
rain  down,"  Jim  ex- 
laimed,  a  hint  of  tri- 
mph  in  his  voice.  "It's 

ait  in'    on   the   beach. 


and  Murl's  headin'  up  the  bay  now 
with  his  launch."  ' 

"It'll  all  be  spoilt,"  old  John  pre- 
dicted with  assurance.  The  boys  laughed 
with  an  easy  confidence  that  infuriated 
the  old  man.  "Damn  crazy  notion, 
draggin'  a  couple  o'  tons  o'  grain  round 
the  big  lake  with  the  squalls  that's 
always  comin'  up." 

Levi  added  to  his  rage: 

"Why,  there  ain't  been  a  wind  for  a 
month,  Mr.  Hawley." 

"Ain't  that  what  I  been  tellin'  you 
all  along. ^  Jest  one  day  like  this  after 
another,"  he  said. 

"Aw,  what  do  you  want.^"  Jim  inter- 
rupted, disgustedly.  "Want  the  sun  to 
shine  all  night .^  There  ain't  been  a  day 
sincet  we  come  up  here  we  had  to  knock 
off  work." 

"They's  weather  breeders,  I  tell  you," 
the  old  man  shouted.  "Jest  one  damn 
weather  breeder  after  another.  The 
trouble  with  youse  is  you  don't  know 
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nothin'.  We  ought  to  had  a  storm  when 
the  moon  turned."  He  sneered  at  them 
with  the  mahgnant  pity  of  old  age. 
"You  think  it's  all  right  not  to  have  a 
storm  with  the  moon,  don't  youse? 
There  ain't  been  an  equalnoxial  this 
year.    Do  you  know  what  that  means  .^  " 

He  spoke  as  one  who  tells  of  Arma- 
geddon— next  week.    Jim  snickered: 

"Kinda  lucky  we  missed  her  for 
oncet,  eh?'' 

"Missed  her.^^"  the  old  man  roared. 
"We  ain't  missed  her.  Lookut  there," 
waving  his  cane  toward  the  window 
flooded  with  sunlight,  "she's  savin'  her- 
self up,  that's  what  she's  doin'.  Same 
haze  on  the  hills,  not  a  breath  of  air 
movin',  jest  crouchin'  there,  simmerin', 
and  waitin'." 

He  rambled  on,  an  inspired  wrathy 
prophet  of  nature's  malevolence,  filling 
the  small  room  with  his  predictions  of 
horrible  disaster  until  Lize  felt  as  if  the 
low-beamed  ceiling  were  becoming  lower 
and  the  log  walls  crowding  in.  In  des- 
peration she  went  into  the  other  room 
and  Levi,  wearied,  edged  toward  the 
door  and  slipped  outside.  Jim  watched 
the  old  man,  slouched  down  in  his  chair, 
his  stubby  beard  sunk  upon  his  chest  and 
his  brooding  eyes  staring  into  the  oven 
of  the  fireless  stove  as  if  therein  lay 
winter  and  a  hope  of  better  things.  Jim, 
for  all  his  anger,  could  not  help  feeling 
a  contemptuous  pity  for  him,  aged  and 
discredited. 

But  he  wanted  to  speak  to  him,  to 
have  it  out  with  him  about  Lize.  Noth- 
ing had  ever  stood  between  them  but 
lack  of  money — his  was  the  poorest 
family  in  the  Mishinog — and  that  was 
over  now.  The  grain,  his  shares,  would 
start  them.  He  smiled  as  old  John 
peered  hopefully  out  of  the  window, 
searched  the  distant  sky  and  then  set- 
tled back  into  his  chair  again  with  the 
old  disappointment  stealing  over  his 
face. 

"Ain't  nothin',"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self. "Thought  I  seen  a  cloud  there  to 
the  north  but  it  ain't  nothin'  but  them 
damn    fires.       If    it    wasn't    for    them 


weather  breeders  they'd  been  out  lon[ 
ago." 

Jim  came,  quite  abruptly,  to  the  enc 
of  his  patience. 

"Aw,  you're  actin'  like  a  cow  wit! 
sore  tits  in  fly  time,"  he  broke  out,  th« 
accumulation  of  real  and  imaginec 
wrongs  goading  him  on  to  dangerous  in-, 
suit.  "  Youse  old  lads  always  figger  yoi 
can  tell  about  the  weather,  and  b> 
gawd,  I  ain't  never  seen  one  o'  youse 
ever  get  it  right  yet.  Not  oncet.  Last 
fall  when  we  butchered  that  there  pig 
and  you  looks  at  the  milt,  you  was  awful 
wise  'cause  it  was  poor.  You  says  it  was 
goin'  to  be  an  open  winter  without  snow- 
It  was  the  worst  we  seen  in  years.  Thirty 
five  below  down  at  the  store,  snow  tc 
your  waist.  You  says  so  yourself  wher 
it  was  over." 

The  old  man  rose  to  his  feet,  quivering 
with  a  mighty  rage,  too  wrought  up  tc 
speak.  He  pointed  his  cane,  palsied  with 
his  righteous  indignation,  toward  the 
door.  Jim  had  committed  treason,  foul 
treason.  Jim  did  not  move;  he  stood 
his  ground  defiantly,  but  feared  that  he 
had  gone  too  far,  perhaps. 

"Well.^^  What 're  you  hangin'  round 
for.^"  the  old  man  quavered  when  he| 
found  his  voice. 

"I  was  goin'  to  ast  you  somethin'." 

"About  Lize,  I  s'pose,"  John  spat 
scornfully.  "Comin'  round  whinin' 
'bout  marry  in'  when  you  ain't  got  a  cent 
in  the  world  but  shares  in  that  grain' 
down  there  on  the  beach  waitin'  to  be 
spoiled.  By  gawd,  you  ain't  goin'  to 
come  round  here  throwin'  no  milt  outen 
a  half -starved  hog  up  in  my  face  and 
expect  me  to  give  you  a  thank's  offerin'' 
o'  Lize." 

Having  avenged  the  insult  of  the  pig's 
milt — the  most  respected  form  of  divi- 
nation in  the  backwoods — by  forbidding 
the  boy  the  thing  that  lay  nearest  his 
heart,  the  old  man  felt  a  little  better,  and 
a  little  ashamed.  That  was  why  he 
jerked  the  chair  round  and  banged  it 
into  a  new  position  and  sat  down  with 
his  back  to  Jim,  childishly,  as  if  in  that 
way  he  defied  the  boy  to  argue  with  him 
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question  his  decision.  Besides,  he  did 
)t  care  to  meet  the  boy's  eyes. 

Jim  looked  at  him  and  knew  that  it 
las  useless  to  say  anything.  The  old 
an  would  feel  differently  when  the 
'ain  was  sold  and  he  could  be  up  and 
lund  again.  Jim  felt  sure  of  that.  He 
)ened  the  door,  which  faced  due  west, 
id  the  sight  of  the  peaceful  fields  and 
le  blue  lake  beyond  them  restored 
imething  of  his  natural  gayety.  On  the 
jach,  Levi  and  Murl  were  standing 
iside  the  bow  of  the  launch,  looking 
ixiously  toward  the  house.    Jim  closed 

e  door  and  walked  toward  them. 

The  old  man  stared  at  the  stove  with 
ifocused  eyes,  his  hands  folded  across 
s  belly,  long  legs  stretched  in  front  of 
m.  From  time  to  time  he  drew  slowly 
1  his  pipe  and  the  smoke  escaped  from 
s  lips  with  a  tiny  pop.  Lize  returned 
)  her  work  with  a  suspicious  redness 
Dout  her  eyes,  which  she  wiped  from 
me  to  time  with  her  knuckles.  The 
Duse  was  still  except  for  the  old  man's 
3a vy  breathing,  the  frustrated  hum  of 


a  bluebottle  fly  at  the  window,  and  the 
rustle  of  Lize  at  her  work. 

A  low  rumble  like  distant  thunder 
broke  the  stillness.  John  raised  his  head 
and  listened.  The  sound  came  again, 
far  off  and  low.  He  shifted  his  chair 
and  looked  toward  the  half-open  door 
through  which  a  bar  of  golden  light  il- 
lumined one  corner  of  the  dim  interior. 

"Lize,  what's  that  noise.^" 

"It  must  be  Murl  draggin'  the  boats 
up,  paw." 

He  accepted  the  answer  and  lapsed 
into  his  morose  silence. 

On  the  beach  three  young  men  stood 
close  together  and  looked  toward  the  east. 

"What  do  you  make  of  it,  Jim.^" 

"Don't  look  like  smoke.  Lookut 
there,  Levi.  Just  beyond  that  swale. 
Lookut  them  birches." 

"See  that  there  swirl  of  sand  by  the 
fence  corner.     There ! " 

"  Look !     There's  another ! " 

"  My  gawd,  look  over  there  above  the 
knoll.  Beyond  the  Dyer  Lake  liard- 
woods." 
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"Look!     There's  another." 

"Funny,  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  a 
breath  of  wind.  It's  curiously  still,  isn't 
it?" 

"But  they's  whitecaps  out  beyond 
Chris's  Point." 

"Jim,  she's  a  comin'!" — in  awed 
tones  from  Levi. 

"Ain't  nothin"' — with  forced  assur- 
ance from  Jim.  "You're  gettin'  as  bad 
as  the  old  lad." 

"Looks  pretty  black  to  me,  boys," 
from  Miirl,  a  slight  dark  lad  with  the 
city  stamped  on  his  khaki  slacks  and  his 
white  shirt.    "  Coming  up  to  the  house .^  " 

"Think  I'll  stay  here  and  watch  it  a 
bit." 

Murl  left  them  there,  two  motionless 
figures  which  cast  long  purple  shadows 
across  the  sand,  pink  in  the  late  sun- 
light. A  great  fright  was  growing  in 
their  hearts,  but  each  of  them  was 
afraid  to  admit  to  the  other  the  meaning 
of  the  thing  they  were  seeing  in  the  east. 

Murl  spoke  to  Lize,  who  was  standing 
in  the  doorframe. 

"Been  a  wonderful  fall,  hasn't  it, 
Lize?" 

"Yes,  ain't  it,"  Lize  answered,  and 
moved  to  let  him  pass. 

Old  John  moved  restlessly  and  scowled 
toward  the  door.  They  were  good 
friends,  had  lielped  each  other  in  small 
ways,  exchanged  views  and  gossip — a 
front-gate  kind  of  friendship  with  defi- 
nite conventions  of  civility.  But  old 
John  had  sunk  into  a  condition  which 
defied  convention;  he  offered  no  other 
greeting  than  a  grunt.  Surprised,  the 
younger  man  seated  himself,  talked 
pleasantly  of  local  happenings,  blunder- 
ing on  the  things  the  old  man  wanted 
least  to  hear:  the  weather,  its  unusual 
beauty,  the  success  of  his  season's 
work. 

Outside,  the  sky  was  darkening  with 
that  prodigious  rapidity  which  accom- 
panies long-delayed  storms  that  seem  to 
be  making  up  time  with  the  remorseless 
haste  of  overdue  express  trains.  Inside 
the  house  the  same  dull  fly  beat  against 
the  small-paned  windows,  through  which 
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the  long  rays  of  the  sun  poured  in  on  thl 
grimy  papered  walls. 

The  low  rumble  came  again,  nearef 
and  more  ominous. 

"What's  that.?."  exclaimed  Mur 
anxiously. 

"Figgered  it  was  you  druggin'  yod 
boats  up,"  John  answered  indifferently 

"It's  thunder,  Mr.  Hawley." 

The  old  man  slowly  took  the  pipe  out 
of  his  mouth  and  turned  to  look  doubt 
fully  at  the  younger  man.  He  was  nol 
sure  he  could  believe  him,  and  when  h 
saw  behind  him  the  open  door,  he  kne^j 
he  could  not.  He  waved  his  pipe  to 
ward  it  disdainfully. 

"Thunder?  You're  daft  as  the  res^ 
o'  these  here  young  ones.  Look  at  tha 
sun."  He  slunk  back  into  his  chair 
Murl  was  beginning  to  be  nettled  by  tht 
old  man's  persistent  rudeness. 

"It'd  looked  pretty  threatening  to 
ward  the  east  when  I  came  in,"  he  said 

"Smoke!" 

"No,    it    wasn't    smoke,    either, 
looked  to  me  like  a  mighty  bad  storm. 

"A  bad  storm,  d'ye  say?"  old  Job 
asked  querulously. 

Murl  solemnly  nodded  his  head.  01 
John  raised  himself  slowly  to  his  feet  anc 
hobbled  into  his  own  room,  where  there 
was  a  window  which  looked  out  to  ware 
the  east.  He  went  to  it  and  leaned  hii 
hands  on  the  low  sill.  To  the  east  anc 
south  the  birch  trees  shone  with  an  un 
real  whiteness  against  the  black  sky  a:, 
if  they  had  been  picked  out  with  whit( 
paint.  The  storm  was  approaching  witl 
incredible  speed  and  yet  there  was  m 
wind.  Old  John  watched  silently  for  {| 
long  while,  enjoying  the  scene  with  mor 
bid  satisfaction.  He  thought  of  tht 
grain  down  on  the  beach  and  of  its  in 
evitable  ruin.  It  did  not  bother  him 
He  spoke  softly  to  himself  with  rever 
ential  rapture: 

"By  gawd,  she's  goin'  to  be  a  hell 
bender.  But  I  knowed  she'd  come.  . 
knowed  it." 

At  the  front  door  Lize  stood  horror 
stricken  with  the  first  premonition  of  th< 
im[)ending  disaster  that  would  keep  hei 
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THE  SKY  WAS  DARKENING  WITH  PRODIGIOUS    RAPIDITY 


'tarved  for  Jim  another  winter.  On  the 
each  the  two  boys  looked  at  each  other 
nd  then  at  their  pile  of  grain,  brought 
here  with  such  an  expenditure  of  happy, 
1-considered  labor.  They  shook  their 
eads,  it  seemed  so  trivial  now,  and 
loved  listlessly  toward  the  house, 
/[url,  understanding  something  of  the 
3ss  impending,  walked  toward  them  to 
ive  what  sympathy  he  could. 

And  then  the  wind  came.  A  whining 
>last  that  bent  the  aspens  before  it  and 
v^hipped  the  lake  into  a  fury  of  small 


waves.  A  dead  poplar  crashed  beyond 
the  creek  and  at  the  edges  of  the  field 
the  bushes  leaned  far  westward.  A 
swirl  of  dust  spun  down  the  road,  broke, 
and  was  flung  toward  the  lake.  A  wood- 
chuck  scurried  across  the  corner  of  the 
field. 

Lize  closed  the  door  with  difficulty 
and  stood  with  her  back  against  it. 

"Paw,"  she  cried.  "It's  goin*  to  be 
an  awful  storm.  Somethin'  terrible. 
Oh,  paw,  ain't  there  nothin'  we  can 
do.?" 
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The  old  man  came  to  the  door  of  his 
room,  a  peculiar  smile  playing  across  his 
face  for  one  who  has  just  watched  ruin- 
ation sweep  toward  him. 

"Nothin'  but  sit  here  and  enjoy  her," 
he  answered. 

She  ran  to  him  and  caught  his  shoul- 
ders with  her  frightened,  clutching 
fingers. 

"But,  paw,"  she  pleaded,  looking  at 
him  with  eyes  in  which  sheer  terror 
showed.  "All  Jim's  bags  down  on  the 
beach.    They'll  be  soaked  through." 

"They  won't  be  worth  a  red  cent 
when  this  rain  gets  at  'em.  Might  as 
well  throw  'em  in  the  lake." 

He  had  no  sympathy.  The  girl 
guessed  it,  although  she  did  not  know 
why,  and  she  wrung  her  hands  together 
and  stumbled  across  the  room  where  she 
looked,  through  tear-blinded  eyes,  to- 
ward the  lake  with  the  wind-tossed  road 
to  the  sun  upon  it,  a  beaten  froth  of  gold. 

Overhead,  the  loose  old  shingles  rat- 
tled in  the  wind.  The  noise  of  them  and 
the  sounds  of  the  storm  outside  brought 
the  old  man  a  holy  joy.  They  vindi- 
cated him,  his  age  and  his  experience. 
The  righteous,  leaning  over  the  balcony 
railings  in  an  orthodox  Heaven,  watch- 
ing the  torments  of  the  damned  in  Hell 
beneath  them,  must  have  some  such 
splendid  feeling.  He  sat  down,  content 
in  the  vicarious  retribution  of  the  ap- 
proaching storm,  and  waited  for  the  boys. 

They  came  in  after  a  few  minutes,  wet 
with  the  first  gust  of  rain. 

"Shut  the  door,  Levi!"  Jim  said. 
"By  the  livin'  twist,  she's  a  goin'  to 
pour." 

He  looked  for  Lize,  but  she  was  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  window,  very  rigid 
and  forbidding,  fighting  to  control  her 
grief.  Old  John  watched  the  boys  slip 
dejectedly  into  chairs.  He  was  in  the 
center  of  the  room,  but  they  ignored 
him  and  each  other.  When  some  one 
spoke  it  was  as  if  he  talked  to  himself 
alone. 

"Seems  kinda  funny  it  couldn't've 
kept  offen  us  till  we  got  that  grain 
down,"  Jim  muttered,  hopelessly. 


"Sorta   shoots   the   whole   summer 
work    to    Hell,    don't  it,"    Levi    saic  i 
"Think  o'  the  times  we  rowed  up  her 
this  summer  buckin'  a  north  wind.  Thi 
is  jest  about  give  me  enough  o'  farmin  i 
Goin'  to  get  me  a  job  out  front  in  som,M 
fact'ry.    Listen  to  her  pour.    Them  ok  " 
shingles  won't  stand  much."  i  \& 

The  wind  whipped  rbund  the  corne  " 
of  the  house  and  moaned  in  the  space*  off 
between  the  logs  and  window  frames  loi 
A  pane  of  glass  insecurely  held  by  life*  ooi 
less  putty,  long  since  dried  and  cracked  tel 
rattled  pettishly  against  the  muntin^irei 
with  the  semi-personality  inanimate  ay 
things  assume  when  roused  to  movement  fe' 
by  some  external  force.  The  kitchen  wan  riii 
in  partial  darkness.  The  leaden  half)  sdi 
light  of  the  storm  obscured  the  corner;!  on 
and  made  the  bowed  figures  vague  hulkt  oe 
radiating  gloom.  There  was  a  long  si  1 
lence  such  as  comes  when  words  seenii  n 
futile  or  inadequate.  It  was  broken  bjj  ds 
Lize  asking  in  a  strained  voice,  barelj  ' 
under  control :  i  m 

"  You  won't  make  a  cent  outen  th^  ^o 
summer,  will  you,  Jim.^^" 

He  shook  his  head  despondently,  anc 
then  rose  and  clumsily  took  her  in  hijj 
arms.  Murl,  whose  city  life  made  him 
less  of  a  fatalist  than  the  backwoods| 
people,  broke  the  silence  with  indignani 
sympathy.  He  was  profoundly  sorry 
for  them,  and  offered  to  do  what  he 
could  to  help.  .  .  .  He  noticed  the  ok 
man  crouched  in  his  chair  before  the 
stove. 

"It's  hard  luck,  Mr.  Hawley,"  he 
said.  "After  all,  yours  is  the  greatest 
loss.    I  wish  I  could  do  something." 

"That's  right,  Murl,"  Levi  added  with 
a  generous  sympathy  that  forgot  the  old 
man's  ceaseless  grumblings.  "The  old 
lad's  hit  hardest." 

Even  Jim  murmured  something  while  | 
he  tried  to  comfort  Lize.  The  old  man 
listened  and  his  eyes  roved  from  one  tc 
another  of  the  saddened  group  gather 
in  the  dim  shack  to  lament  their  mis 
fortune  and  ponder  on  the  useless  vil- 
lainy of  the  storm.  At  last  he  could  re 
strain  himself  no  longer;    the  humor  ol 
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e  situation  was  too  delicious.  He 
irst  into  a  long  peal  of  hearty  laughter. 
"Ha,  ha!  Listen  to  her.  Comin' 
)wn  like  the  whole  Mishinog  Lake  was 
irned  upside  down.  By  gawd,  she's  a 
inin'." 

"Paw,    stop    that    awful    laughin'," 
eaded  Lize. 

I"  You  lads  look  good  and  mournful 
w,  don't  you,  eh?  And  feel  kinda 
Lournful  too.  Didn't  I  say  all  them 
)od  days  was  weather  breeders?  Didn't 
tell  youse  all  them  fine  beautiful  days'd 
reed  a  storm  like  this  here?  Didn't  I 
ly  we'd  missed  the  equalnoxials  and 
e'd  pay  for  it?"  His  voice  rose  in  its 
iumphant  insistence.  '*When  you 
ids've  farmed  like  me,  for  forty  years, 
ou  won't  be  so  damn  cheerful  when  you 
36  a  spell  of  good  weather." 
The  boys  acted  as  if  they  had  not 
card,  but  Murl  thought  the  old  man 
isane  to  laugh  at  such  a  time. 
I  "Mr.  Hawley,  you  don't  seem  to  ap- 
reciate  your  own  loss.  Get  hold  of 
ourself.  Why,  you're  going  crazy, 
aan." 

Oh,  no,  I  ain't,"  John  assured  him 
heerfully.     "I  ain't  goin'  crazy.     It's 
hem  that   is   crazy.      I   was   right   all 
long,  wasn't  I,  youse  young  ones?    Eh, 
rim?    Didn't  I  tell  you,  Jim?" 
:    "Shut  up,"  snapped  Jim.     "You've 
nade  life   miserable  for  everybody  in 
?amp  for  most  a  month  with  your  damn 
cheerless  prophesyin'.    You'd  get  a  day 
rom  Heaven,  made  by  all  the  angels  for 
jod  Hisself,  and  you'd  get  sour  and 
:laim  it  was  a  weather  breeder.     You 
?ot  your  storm,  damn  it.     Why  can't 
^ou  keep  quiet  and  enjoy  it?     You're 
satisfied."     He  patted  Lize's  shoulder. 
'There,  there,  Lize,  don't  take  on  so. 
Your  paw's  havin'  a  good  time,  any- 
ways." 
Levi  edged  toward  the  door. 
"I  can't  stand  this,"  he  said  to  Murl. 
"Comin'  out?" 

They  went  out  together  and  an  angry 
gust  of  wind  blew  through  the  opened 
door.  Jim  did  his  awkward  best  to  com- 
fort the  girl,  but  she  seemed  inconsol- 
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able.  The  old  man,  oblivious  to  any- 
thing but  his  startling  vindication  at  the 
hands  of  Nature,  returned  to  the  attack. 

"I'll  wager  none  of  you  young  lads'll 
ever  try  to  tell  me  I  don't  know  what 
kind  of  a  day  it  is  again." 

"Dry  up,"  ordered  Jim.  "Can't  you 
see  Lize  is  bawling  her  eyes  out?  You 
may  think  a  cloudburst's  a  fine  thing, 
but  you're  the  only  one  that  does." 

The  insatiable  old  villain  still  lusted 
to  hear  a  recantation. 

"But  I  was  right,  Jim?  Wasn't  I 
right?" 

But  Jim,  who  had  suffered  greatly  in 
silence,  lost  his  temper  at  last.  He 
strode  toward  the  old  man  and  tight- 
ened his  fingers  on  the  bony  shoulders, 
shaking  him  as  one  shakes  a  dusty  bag. 

"Great  Gawd,  Ves,"  Jim  shouted, 
with  his  face  close  to  old  John's.  "  You 
was  right.  A  million  times  you  was 
right.  If  you'll  only  keep  that  sour  trap 
of  your'n  closed,  I'll  say  you  was  always 
right." 

The  old  man  made  no  effort  to  defend 
himself.  He  only  seemed  surprised  that 
anyone  should  take  such  violent  offence 
at  his  natural  desire  to  have  his  pre- 
science acknowledged. 

"Ain't  no  need  to  take  on  so,  Jim," 
the  old  man  placated  through  his  chat- 
tering teeth.  "Ain't  no  cause  to  get 
mad,  Jim.  As  long  as  you  know  I  was 
right,  I'm  satisfied." 

Jim  loosed  his  hold,  but  Lize,  to 
whom  this  last  remark  seemed  the  crown- 
ing mark  of  inane  cruelty,  screamed  at 
her  father: 

"  You're  satisfied?  An'  how  about  us? 
How  can  we  get  married  when  you  says 
you  wouldn't  let  us  until  the  grain  was 
sold  and  Jim  had  a  little  money  ?  There 
ain't  any  grain  to  sell.  How  about  Jim 
and  me?  I'd  like  to  know.  We  ain't 
satisfied." 

"But  that  don't  matter,  Lize,"  Jim 
added  bitterly.  "  Your  paw's  havin'  such 
a  good  time  outen  this  here  storm.  You 
oughta  be  happy  he's  cheered  up.  He'd 
been  Hell  to  live  with  all  winter  if  they 
hadn't  come  some  kinda  calamity." 
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He  took  her  in  his  arms  protectingly, 
and  glared  defiantly  at  John. 

'*I  got  a  mind  to  marry  you  any- 
ways." He  tried  to  see  her  face,  but  it 
was  hidden  against  his  own  chest.  He 
brushed  the  soft  hair  with  his  lips,  and 
leaned  forward  to  speak  closer  to  her 
ear.     "Will  you,  Lize.^" 

She  shook  her  head.  He  could  not 
tell  whether  the  answer  was  yes  or  no. 
Old  John  looked  on,  mystified  and  some- 
what offended.  He  had  only  pointed 
out  the  correctness  of  his  predictions, 
that  was  all.  He  saw  no  reason  for  the 
children  attacking  him  so  viciously.  He 
had  done  nothing.  But  he  felt  uncom- 
fortable and  wanted  to  make  things 
right  with  them. 

*'  Lize,"  he  said  quite  humbly.  *  Don't 
take  on  so,  Lize.  Don't  rob  your  old 
paw  outen  the  only  fun  he's  got  this 
fall."  Lize  gave  no  sign  she  heard  him, 
and  Jim's  blue  eyes  kept  their  un waver 
ing  angry  stare  on  him.  He  tried  again. 
"Lize,  I  didn't  know  you  and  Jim 
wanted  to  get  married  that  bad.  There 
ain't  no  reason  you  two  shouldn't  get 
married  if  you  want  to." 

"With  the  hull  summer's  crop  down 
there  soakin'  on  the  beach  with  your 
damn  weather  breedin'.'^  How  can  we 
get  married.'^"  Jim  snorted. 

Old  John  ran  his  fingers  through  his 
gray  hair,  apologetically. 

"You  could  live  down  to  the  house,  I 
s'pose,  Jim.  Lize's  got  to  look  after  one 
of  us  and  there  ain't  no  reason  why  she 
can't  look  after  both." 

Lize  slowly  raised  her  head  and  looked 
at  her  father,  but  she  could  tell  he  was 
in  earnest  by  the  very  shyness  of  him. 
She  flung  herself  on  him,  danced  up  and 
down  in  front  of  him,  pulled  his  stubby 
beard  to  draw  his  face  nearer  to  her  so 
she  could  kiss  his  wrinkled  cheek.  Her 
joy  was  so  frank,  so  natural  and  so  un- 
usual that  it  made  the  old  man  feel  a 
little  ashamed  that  he  could  be  the 
cause  of  such  emotion.  But  it  filled 
him  with  a  mighty  pride  as  well.  He 
was  a  power  who  could  give  or  withhold 
happiness  at  will.    And  he  was  an  un- 
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questioned  authority  on  the  weather,  a 
acknowledged  prophet  whom  no  on 
would  ever  doubt  again. 

He  took  Lize  in  his  arms. 

Levi  found  them  thus  when  he  an 
Murl  rushed  in  the  door,  tremendousl 
excited. 

"Jim!  Jim!"  he  shouted.  "It  ain' 
hardly  rained  a  drop;  There  ain" 
nothin'  wet  but  the  top  layer,  Jim.  Th< 
storm's  passed  south  o'  here." 

He  rushed  out  again,  and  Lize  brok 
away  from  her  father  to  go  and  see  thilre^ 
wonder  for  herself. 

The  shadow  of  a  great  disappointmen 
stole  slowly  over  the  old  man's  face. 

"Not  rained  a  drop?"  he  quaveredfla 
"But  we  heard  it,  here  on  the  roof." 

"  Must  have  been  the  shingles  rattling 
in  the  wind,"  Murl  told  him  over  hi 
shoulder.    "We  were  just  on  the  fringtll 
of  the  storm.'' 

Old  John  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
deserted  kitchen,  trying  to  collect  his 
thoughts. 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  he  muttered,  andi 
slowly  turned  to  seek  his  chair.  On  the 
far  wall  he  saw  the  faint  pattern  of  the 
window  muntins,  wan  shadows  against 
feeble  sunlight.  But  while  he  watched 
the  light  strengthened,  as  the  tatteredl 
edges  of  the  storm  were  swept  away,| 
through  yellow  and  orange  until  the  wall 
was  stained  the  deep  rich  red  of  the  set- 
ting sun  when  he  promises  a  fair  dayi 
to-morrow. 

God,  and  Freud,  might  know  why  the 
old  man  chose  the  strawberries.  Per- 
haps because  they  were  sitting  there  on 
the  corner  of  the  table.  Perhaps  be- 
cause they  were  the  same  color  as  the 
sun-stained  wall.  Perhaps  because  they 
were  the  only  things  he  saw. 

Whatever  the  reason,  quite  suddenly, 
he  caught  the  tin  dish  in  his  two  hands 
and  hurled  it  against  the  wall. 

"Set!  you  damned  old  weather 
breeder,  set!"  he  raved,  and  obligingly 
enough  the  sun  slipped  behind  the  west- 
ern hills,  leaving  countless  trickles  of 
deep  rich  red  dribbling  down  the  wall 
paper. 
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T^ORTUNE  had  long  since  ceased  to 
L  smile  on  the  last  master  of  Holm- 
cres.  Then,  suddenly,  with  the  advent 
If  the  strangers  and  the  coincident 
Ireation  of  'Lijah,  came,  too,  the  visit  of 
he  angels. 

The  two  strangers — being  strangers — 
f  course,  knew  nothing  of  the  evil  days 
ihat  had  befallen  Judge  Holmsted,  nor 
*^ere  they  particularly  interested,  since 
heir  mission  concerned  not  the  for- 
tunes, either  good  or  ill,  of  others  but 
he  betterment  of  their  own.  What  they 
mew  concerning  the  Judge  and  Holm- 
Icres — other  than  the  fact  that  the  two 
vere  intimately  connected  with  the 
msiness  which  was  bringing  them  to  the 
)lace — was  furnished  by  the  aged  negro, 
vho,  with  his  ramshackle  surrey  and 
mcient  nag,  eked  out  a  precarious  ex- 
stence  driving  occasional  transients 
ibout  the  countryside.  They  had  found 
lim  at  the  railway  station  in  Wynnes- 
Dorough,  the  county  seat,  and  he  had 
driven  them  along  the  five  miles  of 
deep-rutted  road  that  stretched  from 
the  town  to  Holmacres.  Being  old,  he 
was  naturally  garrulous. 

For  a  long  time  he  had  sat  fidgeting 
[on  the  front  seat  of  the  vehicle,  one 
'ancient  ear  cocked  rearward,  listening 
to  the  unfamiliar  accent  of  the  strangers' 
speech.  Finally,  during  a  lull  in  their 
conversation,  curiosity  overpowered  him 
and  he  half -faced  about. 

"  'Sense  me,  gen'lemens,"  he  observed 
ingratiatingly,  '*!  don't  mean  no  hahm 
by  astin'  it,  but — you  all  is  Yankees, 
ain't  you?" 

"Northerners — yes,"  one  of  them 
answered  smiling.    '*Why  do  you  ask?" 

"Yessuh.  I  thought  so.  You  jus' 
don't  talk  like  white  folks — I  means 
like  us' 6  white  folks,  Boss." 


The  stranger  who  had  answered  the 
query — the  younger  and  less  grave- 
appearing  of  the  two — smiled  again. 
"We'd  heard  so  much  of  your  Southern 
hospitality  that  we  thought  we'd  come 
down  and  see  what  it  is  like." 

"Hawspitality?  Well,  suhs,  you  is 
comin'  to  de  place  wheah  it  was  in- 
vented at — when  you  comes  to  see  de 
Judge." 

Then  the  old  man — product  of  a  by- 
gone day  and  still  living  in  the  memory 
of  its  glories — described  the  hospitality 
of  Holmacres  as  it  had  been  and  as  he 
still  saw  it.  It  was  the  most  fertile 
plantation  in  the  country,  and  its 
owner,  Judge  Holmsted,  by  odds  the 
richest  man,  the  most  learned  lawyer, 
the  noblest  gentleman  and  the  most 
open-handed  host  who  ever  breathed. 
His  house  was  the  finest  that  had  ever 
been  built;  he  set  the  most  sumptuous 
table  in  the  land ;  niggers  fought  for  the 
privilege  of  working  for  him,  even  ac- 
cepting the  humblest  tasks  merely  for 
the  honor  of  being  counted  among  the 
Judge's  retinue.  Judge  Holmsted,  to 
sum  it  up,  was  real  "quality";  not  like 
some  of  the  trash  which  had  sprung  up 
wuth  the  last  generation. 

Thus  the  strangers  were  prepared  in  a 
measure  for  the  picture  which  greeted 
them  a  few  moments  later:  a  grove  of 
broad-topped  live  oaks,  with  the  house  in 
the  near  distance,  a  mansion  of  cement- 
walled,  slate-roofed  dignity,  with  the 
huge-columned,  two-storied  veranda 
reaching  in  stately  welcome  across  its 
entire  front.  And  as  they  stepped  from 
the  conveyance  and  came  up  the  cape- 
jasmine-bordered  w^alk,  another  picture 
was  limned  before  them:  a  man  well 
past  threescore  who  had  risen  from  his 
chair.      He    had    removed    his    broad- 
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brimmed  hat,  baring  a  mane  of  iron- 
gray  hair,  and  now  stood,  despite  the 
dingy  frock  coat  that  he  wore,  a  figure 
as  imposing  as  one  of  his  own  Ionic 
columns,  courteously  expectant  at  the 
visitors'  approach. 

The  younger  stranger  introduced  his 
companion  and  himself.  They  were 
from  the  North,  as  he  had  explained  to 
the  ancient  driver,  and  their  business 
was  that  of  timberland  investors.  One 
of  their  agents  had  sent  reports  of  hard- 
wood acreage  adjacent  to  the  Tombig- 
bee,  and  they  were  making  a  personal 
trip  of  inspection.  They  wished  to  find 
a  place — a  boarding  or  lodging  house, 
perhaps — closer  to  the  river  than  the 
county  seat.  Did  Judge  Holmsted 
know  of  such  a  place?  They  would  be 
in  the  vicinity  for  several  days. 

Masters  of  Holmacres,  since  that  first 
one  who  had  erected  a  mansion  in  what 
was  at  that  time  a  wilderness,  had 
been  famed  for  their  hospitality.  Nor 
had  they  been  content  with  the  thought 
that  the  neighboring  gentry  only  should 
be  the  recipients  of  their  bounty;  for 
that  first  one,  a  little  strangely  perhaps 
for  one  of  cavalier  forbears,  had  caused 
to  be  carved  beneath  the  broad  fire 
mantel  in  the  central  hall  this  in- 
scription : 

**Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  stran- 
gers :  for  thereby  some  have  entertained 
angels  unawares.'* 

Judge  Holmsted  was  of  that  breed. 
"I  couldn't  think  of  letting  you  gentle- 
men stay  anywhere  but  here."  He  spoke 
with  a  soft  slurring  of  r's  and  a  dropping 
of  final  g's  which  any  attempt  to  put 
into  print  serves  only  to  distort  and 
make  grotesque.  '*  You  must  do  me  the 
honor  of  becoming  my  guests  during 
your  stay." 

The  older  stranger  demurred.  "Why 
.  .  .  that's  awfully  kind  of  you.  Judge. 
But  we  really  couldn't  take  advantage 
of  your  hosp — " 

"You'll  be  taking  no  advantage  at  all, 
sir."  There  was  no  hint  of  subservience 
in  the  way  the  Judge  said  "sir."  It 
was  the  courteous  form  of  address  to- 
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ward  strangers  which  had  been  th 
custom  during  his  youth.  "On  the  con 
trary,  you'll  really  be  doing  me  a  favor 
I'm  an  old  man,  gentlemen" — his  smiL 
would  have  won  them  had  they  realb 
been  hesitant  at  accepting  his  hospital 
ity — "a  little  lonely  at  times,  and  I  lik(|l 
company.  And  visitors,  nowadays,  arc" 
rare." 

The  strangers  accepted  the  invitatioi 
with  suspicious  readiness.  They  bailee 
the  ancient  driver  of  the  surrey,  whc 
had  remained  w^aiting  in  the  driveway 
and  who  now  brought  in  their  luggage 
For  just  a  moment  Judge  Holmsted 
seemed  ever  so  slightly  embarrassed,  a 
slight  flush  mantled  his  cheeks.  And 
then,  without  stopping  to  think  what  it; 
might  mean,  he  created — 'Lijah. 

"Be  seated,  gentlemen,"  he  invited, 
"while  I  call  some  one  to  bring  in  your 
baggage."  He  took  a  step  toward  the 
broad  doorway.  "'Lijah!"  he  called 
There  was  no  answer.  He  called  again, 
more  loudly,  "'Lijah!"  and  still  no  one 
answered.  Frowning,  he  walked  to  the 
end  of  the  veranda,  and  peering  about, 
shouted  the  name  for  the  third  time, 
with  the  same  result  as  before. 

He  turned  apologetically  to  his  guests. 
"That  trifling  rascal,"  he  explained,  "is 
never  about,  particularly  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  when  I  need  him."  He 
glanced  about  for  the  driver  of  the 
surrey,  but  the  old  man  had  gone. 
"Come  with  me,  gentlemen."  Taking 
up  their  luggage,  he  led  them  within  the 
house. 

Though  his  welcome  to  the  strangers 
had  been  extended  in  all  sincerity  (he  \ 
had  not  been  a  Holmsted  had  it  been 
otherwise)  their  coming  brought  a 
problem — another  one — to  the  Judge. 
And,  somehow,  in  his  declining  years 
life  seemed  to  hold  little  else  save  prob- 
lems, and  all  of  them  as  yet  unsolved. 

Time  had  been  when  Holmacres  threw 
its  doors  wide  open  to  the  countryside, 
for  its  masters  had  lived  in  the  traditions 
handed  down  by  its  founder.  Even 
now  Judge  Holmsted,  daydreaming  at 
times,  permitted  his  thoughts  to  stray 
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u'k  to  the  days  when  servants  swarmed 

)()ut    the    place;     when    there    were 

ahleboys  who  seemed  actually  to  get 

iderfoot,    and  house  boys  who  fairly 

lunted  the  guests,  eager  to  be  of  the 

ightest  service.     The  big  stable  had 

)ntained    riding    and    driving    horses, 

hich  were  not  merely  to  be  had  for 

le  asking  but  were  almost  forced  on 

le.     There  had  been  dogs  for  the  fall 

nail  shooting,  and  master  and  guests 

id  ridden  to  hounds.     But  now  .   .   . 

seemed  that  there  remained  little  of 

lisfortune  that  could  happen.     For  of 

le  hospitality  for  which  Holmacres  had 

een  famous  there  existed  but  a  shell, 

shell  so  fragile  that  it  might  be  crushed 

t  any  moment.    Pity,  too,  that  he,  the 

ist  of  his  race,  should  not  maintain  the 

eritage  which  was  his! 

Had  he  belonged  to  that  modern 
chool  which  placed  the  mere  god  of 
onnnercialism  above  neighborliness,  he 
light  still  have  kept  himself  from 
ctual  want.  But  a  friend  in  financial 
traits  had  come  to  him,  and  it  was  a 
eighborly  act  to  indorse  a  note  for  a 
irge  sum  of  money.  It  was  a  hideous 
ate,  though,  that  caused  the  friend  to 
lie,  leaving  an  estate  heavily  encum- 
)ered,  and  forced  the  Judge  to  pay  the 
udebtedness  by  mortgaging  the  home 
)f  his  ancestors. 

Even  before  this,  though,  the  soil  of 
lolmacres,  planted  for  generations  ex- 
clusively to  cotton,  had  been  growing 
ess  and  less  fruitful.  Judge  Holmsted 
lad  seen  the  yield  dwindle  year  by  year. 
He  had  divided  the  plantation  into 
>mall  farms  for  tenants.  Then  the 
lorthern  exodus  had  begun;  one  by 
me  the  tenants  had  left,  until  now,  with 
the  few  hired  "hands"  that  he  could 
secure,  he  was  cultivating  perhaps  one- 
tenth  of  his  tillable  lands. 

Still,  for  a  time  he  had  not  experi- 
enced want.  His  salary  as  judge  of  the 
circuit — which  position  he  had  graced 
for  thirty  years — while  not  munificent 
had  enabled  him  to  make  a  pretense  of 
the  hospitality  that  had  brought  fame 
to  Holmacres. 


Then  a  new  order  of  things  came  to 
pass.  Politics  was  played  with  the  pre- 
cision— and  the  heart — of  a  machine. 
Those  in  control  of  the  political  des- 
tinies of  the  counties  composing  the  cir- 
cuit banded  themselves  together — that 
is,  all  of  them  save  Judge  Holmsted. 
Old-fashioned  jurist  that  he  was,  he  re- 
fused to  lend  himself  to  what  he  con- 
sidered certain  questionable  pre-election 
machinations.  Then  the  ultimatum 
went  forth :  he  could  submit  or  take  the 
consequences — political  oblivion.  He 
accepted  the  gage,  for  he  came  not  only 
of  a  hospitable  but  of  a  combative  breed. 

Hitherto  his  mere  announcement  that 
he  would  be  a  candidate  for  nomination 
at  the  Democratic  primaries  had  assured 
his  re-election.  Now,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  he  entered  upon  a  vigorous 
campaign.  He  traveled  incessantly 
about  the  various  counties  of  his  circuit, 
spending,  legitimately,  of  his  slender 
means.  He  made  countless  speeches,  he 
met  hundreds  of  friends,  and  received — 
promises. 

He  returned  to  the  practice  of  law  in 
Wynnesborough,  but  it  seemed  that  his 
methods,  like  himself,  had  become  old- 
fashioned.  Friends  insisted  that  he  re- 
tained too  much  conscience  to  compete 
with  more  modern  and,  in  certain  in- 
stances, as  he  maintained,  less  ethical 
procedures  than  met  his  ideals. 

'*The  practice  of  law,"  he  had  said 
once,  when  the  matter  came  up,  "is  an 
honorable  profession.  It  was  never  in- 
tended that  it  should  degenerate  into  a 
display  of  legal  acrobatics." 

Clients  were  few  and  those  who  came 
were  not  always  of  the  soundest  finan- 
cial standing.  But  there  was  always 
more  or  less  bickering  and  litigation  be- 
tween the  poorer  class  of  hill-farmers, 
and  some  of  these  brought  their  troubles 
to  Judge  Holmsted.  They  paid  their 
accounts  in  various  ways:  some  brought 
small  lots  of  cotton,  others  poultry  and 
pigs,  while  one,  an  aged  bachelor  re- 
cluse of  uncertain  temper,  just  before 
his  death  had  willed  to  the  judge  forty 
acres  of  land.     This,  people  inclined  to 
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be  humorous  asserted,  was  in  the  way  of 
a  subtle  revenge,  for  the  Judge,  suing  for 
the  old  man,  had  lost  his  case;  and  the 
hill  forty,  as  it  was  known,  w^as  not  con- 
sidered worth  the  tax  payments. 

There  had  been  excessively  poor  crops. 
Years,  too,  when  the  cotton  raised  had 
not  paid  operating  expenses.  Twice  the 
Judge  had  borrowed  money — which  he 
still  owed — in  advance  on  his  crops. 
And  the  present  outlook,  with  the  late 
spring  rains  and  cultivation  sadly  ham- 
pered, was  now  worse  than  ever. 

Even  his  plainly  dwindling  income 
did  not  cause  him  to  forsake  his  ideals. 
These,  he  insisted,  one  must  cling  to, 
even  though  he  go  down  with  them. 
Certain  other  changes,  though,  had 
forced  themselves  on  him.  Horses  and 
other  stock  had  been  sold,  since  the  plan- 
tation would  not  longer  support  them  in 
numbers.  Now  all  that  remained  were 
a  few  work  mules  and  the  Judge's  own 
mount,  Grover  Cleveland.  Servants 
were  dispensed  with  until  all  of  them, 
save  one,  had  gone.    She  stayed. 

Christened  Alabama,  she  was  vari- 
ously called  Miz'  'Bama,  Sis  'Bama,  and 
'Bama,  the  form  of  address  depending 
on  the  degree  of  intimacy  she  permitted 
the  speaker,  the  Judge  and  those  of  her 
race  whom  she  considered  her  equals 
using  the  last  named.  She  had  remained 
at  Holmacres  after  all  the  others  had 
left,  though  her  wage  was  more  often  a 
mirage  than  a  reality.  Latterly,  con- 
tinued urging  by  certain  of  her  friends 
that  she  leave  Judge  Holmsted's  service 
and  go  to  the  city,  where  her  skill  as  a 
cook  would  return  her  a  fabulous  in- 
come, always  met  with  scornful  rebuff. 

"But  he  ain't  payin'  you  nothin',"  the 
tempter  would  insist. 

"  'Sposin'  he  ain't?  "  'Bama,  hands  on 
her  ample  hips,  would  face  the  speaker. 
"You  is  fergittin'  somep'm,  ain't  you.^ 
What  'bout  my  social  p'sition.^" 

Usually  this  ended  the  discussion,  for 
'Bama,  born  and  reared  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  Holmacres,  was  the  recognized 
leader  of  her  people  in  the  vicinity.  No 
wedding  was  complete  without  her  in  the 


role  of  general  adviser  and  master  ol 
ceremonies;  nor  was  any  funeral  fit- 
tingly held  without  her  presence  to  lend 
due  solemnity  to  the  occasion.  But 
sometimes  argument  failed  to  convincej 
those  who  tried  to  tempt  her.  Thenj  ^ 
'Bama  would  fall  back  on  flat  refusal. 

"Go  'way,  nigguhs!"  she  would  com- 
mand.   "I  wouldn't  leave  'is  heah  plan^*  J' 
tation  f  oh — foh  a  hundred  dolluhs  a  yeah! 

So  she  remained  steadfast  at  Holm- 
acres as  general  house  factotum  for  the 
Judge.  It  was  'Bama  who  tactfully  re- 
minded him,  at  those  times  when  the 
larder  became  more  depleted  than  usual, 
that  supplies  were  needed.  And  it  was 
she  w^ho,  out  of  the  merest  nothing, 
could  serve  food  fit  for  a  king's  banquet. 
It  was  'Bama  who  attended  to  the 
laundry — carefully  washing  the  Judge's  £ 
shirts  to  save  the  frayed  cuffs  as  much 
as  possible — ^and  looked  after  the  scanty 
supply  of  household  linen.  She  darned 
Judge  Holmsted's  socks,  saw  that  his 
shiny  coat  was  occasionally  brushed,  and 
kept  him  generally  from  being  out  at 
elbows  in  the  matter  of  clothing. 

Her  manifold  duties  had  brought  her 
to  the  front  of  the  house  that  afternoon 
when  the  Judge  summoned  the  mythical 
'Lijah.  For  a  moment  she  listened  in 
open-mouthed  amazement.  Then  un- 
derstanding of  a  sort  came  to  her,  as  she  \ 
peeped  between  the  curtains  and  saw 
the  strangers.  For  some  reason  Judge 
Holmsted  wanted  it  understood  that  a 
personage  who  answered — or  should  an- 
swer— to  the  name  of  'Lijah  belonged 
about  the  place.  And  any  undertaking 
that  the  Judge  set  on  foot  was  worth  see- 
ing to  its  conclusion.  While  she  lacked 
the  Judge's  creative  ability,  she  could, 
at  least,  embellish  that  which  he  had 
made.  Her  first  attempt  was  in  evi- 
dence that  evening  when  she  served  a 
supper  that  would  have  tickled  the 
palate  of  a  gourmand. 

"Judge,"  she  remarked,  taking  the 
privilege  of  an  old  servant,  "does  you 
know,  suh,  'at  triflin'  'Lijah  ain't  got 
back  till  yit.^" 

Judge  Holmsted  choked  momentarily; 
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he  seemed  to  experience  sudden  diffi- 
culty with  his  food,  but  he  recovered  his 
self-control  instantly. 

"He  hasn't?"  he  demanded  sternly. 
"  Won't  he  ever  learn  to  come  in  on  time? 
Tell  him  that  I  wish  to  speak  with  him 
the  moment  he  gets  in." 

"Yessuh.  I  knows  wheah  he's  at. 
He's  down  to  'at  river,  settin'  out  cat- 
fish lines." 

'Bama  had  cast  the  die.  Judge  Holm- 
sted's  creation  of  'Lijah  had  been  the 
result  of  a  sudden — and  now  inexpli- 
cable— impulse;  probably,  upon  reflec- 
tion, he  would  have  made  no  further 
reference  to  him.  But  'Bama  had  given 
entity  to  the  myth;  with  a  word  or  two 
she  had  made  of  it  an  outstanding 
personality:  a  house  servant  who,  by 
implication  at  least,  took  whatsoever 
liberties  he  chose. 

And  suddenly  the  realization  came  to 
the  Judge  that  his  creation  had  been 
nothing  short  of  inspiration.  With  the 
present  state  of  affairs  at  Holmacres, 
numberless  things  were  sure  to  happen 
which  might  cause  embarrassment  to 
one  who  sought  to  fill  the  role  of  dutiful 
host;  and  the  lack  of  a  perfect  hos- 
pitality, in  many  instances,  could  be 
blamed  on  the  erring — though  mythical 
— 'Lijah. 

"He's  one  of  the  older  servants  about 
the  place,"  the  Judge  explained  casually 
to  his  guests.  "  Does  pretty  much  as  he 
pleases." 

He  followed  this  with  a  laughing  re- 
mark about  'Lijah's  fondness  for  fishing. 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  a  negro 
and  a  river  apart  when  the  catfish  were 
biting. 

"I'd  like  very  much  to  see  'Lijah." 
It  was  the  younger  stranger  speaking. 
"  I've  read  so  many  stories  dealing  with 
Southern  plantation  life — and  especially 
the  old  family  servants — that  I've  often 
wanted  to  see  one  of  them.  And  your 
mart,  'Lijah,  seems  to  be  typical." 

"Oh,  he'll  be  about  the  place — off  and 
on,"  the  Judge  assured  carelessly.  "  And 
if  you're  interested  in  types,  sir,  you'll 
probably  like  'Lijah." 


Thus  for  the  moment  he  dismissec 
'Lijah.  But  'Bama,  apparently,  was  de 
termined  not  to  let  the  errant  one  off  s( 
easily,  for,  later,  as  the  Judge  and  hi;' 
guests  entered  the  high-ceilinged  living 
room,  where  portraits  of  earlier  Holm 
steds  gave  greeting  from  their  ova 
walnut  frames,  she  came  to  the  doorway 

"Judge,"  she  observed  meaningly,  "j 
don't  'spect  you'll  hahdly  find  no  see 
gars.  I  seed  'Lijah  sof'-footin'  it  rounc 
'at  sec'ta'y  whilse  I  was  dustin'  'ij 
mawnin'." 

Mechanically,  Judge  Holmsted's  eye.' 
sought  the  old  rosewood  secretary  in  one 
corner  of  the  room,  but  before  he  coulc 
speak  the  younger  stranger  broke  irl 
with: 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right.  Judge."  He  was 
laughing  heartily  as  he  extended  a  cigan 
case.  "Take  one  of  these.  So,  he  'bor- 
rows' your  cigars,  does  he?  I've  simply! 
got  to  see  him." 

The  strangers  spoke  of  their  business' 
in  the  vicinity.  The  timber  which  they 
wished  to  inspect  lay  some  miles  away 
and,  although  their  actual  cruising  of  it 
would  be  done  on  foot,  they  would  need 
some  kind  of  conveyance  to  take  them 
to  their  starting  point.  They  supposed 
an  automobile  could  be  obtained  in 
Wynnesborough  ? 

Guests  beneath  Holmacres'  roof  had 
never  been  compelled  to  hire  convey- 
ances. It  would  have  been  unthinkable. 
The  judge  explained  that  the  swamp 
roads  were  in  such  condition  that  an 
automobile  would  be  impracticable.  He 
had  never  bought  a  car  himself  for  this 
reason.  His  guests  must  use  one  of  the 
numerous  horses  about  the  place.  He 
would  have  'Lijah  hitch  one  of  them  to 
the  buggy.  It  would  be  the  very  thing 
for  their  trips. 

\Mien  one  of  them,  giving  as  an  excuse 
their  long  railroad  journey,  suggested 
retiring.  Judge  Holmsted,  first  ascer- 
taining that  'Lijah  was  nowhere  to  be 
found,  led  them  up  the  broad,  winding 
stairway  to  their  room.  He  lighted  the 
kerosene  lamp.  Then,  carelessly  turning 
back  the  bed  covering,  he  stopped  in 
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idden  horror.  There  was  only  one 
[leet  on  the  bed! 

He  turned,  his  face  crimsoning,  to  his 
uests.  They  had  seen.  "That  trifling, 
worthless — "  he  began  and  stopped. 
It's  'Lijah — of  course,  gentlemen — as 
sual,"  he  said  helplessly.  "Come  with 
le." 

He  led  them  to  another  room — his 
iwn — which  for  more  than  forty  years 
10  one  save  himself  had  occupied. 
Phis,  he  knew,  would  be  in  readiness.  It 
iways  was,  for  he  was  fastidious  about 
ertain  things,  among  them  fresh  bed 
inen.    'Bama  attended  to  that. 

"Just  leave  your  shoes  outside  the 
loor,  gentlemen,"  he  said  in  parting. 
'  'Lijah  will  polish  them." 

He  found  'Bama  in  the  kitchen.  Her 
mswer  to  his  question  about  the  sheets 
Drought  home  to  him  dishearteningly 
:he  scarcity  of  household  linen. 

In  the  library  he  picked  up  the  latest 
ssue  of  the  Wynnesborough  Clarion,  a 
weekly  newspaper  published  in  the 
county  seat,  but  he  could  not  fasten  his 
'thoughts  on  the  printed  page.  There 
were  weightier  things  to  be  considered. 
.Plainly,  the  visit  of  the  strangers — 
•should  it  prove  of  some  duration — meant 
.a  still  further  drain  on  the  slender  re- 
sources of  Holmacres.  Since  he  had 
promised  his  guests  the  use  of  a  horse, 
they  would  have  to  take  Grover  Cleve- 
land. The  Judge  sighed.  All  of  the 
work-mules  were  sadly  needed,  but  he 
must  use  one  of  them  for  his  daily  trips 
to  his  office.  By  waiting  until  the 
strangers  had  left  every  morning,  though, 
and  remaining  at  his  office  till  he  was 
sure  they  had  returned,  they  need  never 
know  of  the  subterfuge  he  had  resorted 
to  for  their  convenience. 

Another  matter  claimed  his  attention : 
the  disquieting  letter — rather  the  letter 
that  spelled  doom — which  had  come 
that  morning.  The  interest  payment  on 
the  mortgage  would  be  due  shortly,  and 
the  letter  stated  brusquely  that  the 
mortgage  had  passed  into  other  hands. 
Hereafter  all  payments  must  be  met  at 
maturity.    Covetous  eyes,  Judge  Holm- 


sted  knew,  had  long  looked  toward 
Holmacres.  Once  or  twice  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  having  his  payments  extended, 
but  now  .  .  .  alien  owners — people  with 
no  reverence  for  its  traditions — would 
come  into  possession  of  the  place.  The 
thought  was  bitter — unbearable. 

Once — more  than  twoscore  years  ago 
— the  Judge  had  hoped  that  an  heir 
might  succeed  to  his  name  and  estate. 
But  with  the  passing  of  the  one  who 
could  have  made  this  a  reality,  this 
hope,  too,  had  died.  Better  so,  he  com- 
forted himself  now;  far  better  that  the 
odium  for  failure  to  live  up  to  Holm- 
acres' heritage  be  his  than  that  it  should 
have  been  shifted  to  a  son  who  would 
have  borne  his  name. 

He  mounted  the  stairs.  Just  outside 
the  door  of  his  guests'  room  he  found 
their  shoes. 

x\nd  that  night — and  for  succeeding 
nights — he  slept  in  the  bed  that  had  but 
one  sheet. 

But  his  guests  at  the  breakfast  table 
next  morning  probably  thought  that  his 
only  solicitude  lay  in  planning  for  their 
well-being.  He  was  sorry  that,  owing  to 
'Lijah's  shiftlessness — the  black  rascal! 
— he  had  been  compelled  to  make  such 
short  shift  for  them  on  the  previous 
night.     He  hoped  they  had  rested  well. 

After  breakfast  they  found  Grover 
Cleveland,  freshly  curried  and  rubbed 
till  his  coat  shone  like  satin,  hitched  to 
the  buggy  ready  for  their  trip.  The 
vehicle  itself  bore  signs  of  recent  wash- 
ing; the  harness,  too,  one  would  have 
said,  had  been  freshly  oiled. 

"I  wonder  how  we're  going  to  begin 
talking  business  to  a  man  who  treats  us 
like  members  of  his  family,"  the  older 
stranger  said  as  he  climbed  into  the 
vehicle.  "We'll  have  to  use  a  lot  of 
diplomacy." 

"We'll  just  remember,"  the  younger 
man  reminded,  "that  we've  come  several 
hundred  miles  to  secure  a  property  at  as 
favorable  terms  to  ourselves  as  possible. 
And  that  business  is  business — always." 

Judge  Holmsted  waited  only  long 
enough  to  see  his  guests  off.     Then  he 
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walked   to   one   of 
negro  was  plowing. 

"Eph,"  he  said.  ' 
the  mule  for  a  few  days." 

''But.  Judge,  suhl"  Eph  stared,  gap- 
ing. "Dis  grass!  It's  plum'  ram-pant 
since  'em  las'  rains,  suh.  Can't  you  see 
it's  jus'  nachelly  chokin'  de  cotton  to 
death?" 

The  Judge  could  see.  plainly  enough. 
The  spindling  stalks  of  cotton  were 
struggling  weakly  through  mazes  of 
Johnson  and  Bermuda  grasses.  But  he 
saw  something  else,  too;  something  that 
Eph,  being  a  recent  comer,  could  not 
have  seen  or,  seeing,  could  not  have 
understood:  there  were  guests  beneath 
Judge  Holmsted's  roof. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had 
ridden  a  mule  since  he  was  a  boy.  Often 
then,  in  a  spirit  of  mischief,  he  had  done 
so.  Things  had  changed  now.  Horses 
.  .  .  dogs  .  .  .  servants  .  .  .  gone.  Every- 
thing! Even-thing  save  the  will  to  be 
a  hospitable  host. 

At  the  little  bank  in  town  he  was 
courteously  but  firmly  refused  an  addi- 
tional loan.  The  bank  officials  liked  the 
Judge — and  sympathized  with  him — but 
his  previous  loans  were  still  outstanding. 
And  it  was  doubtful — exceedingly  doubt- 
ful— that  his  crop  that  year  would  pay 
the  cost  of  raising  it. 

But  that  evening,  as  he  sat  with  his 
guests  on  the  broad  veranda,  he  was 
solicitous  only  as  to  the  result  of  their 
investigations.  Were  they  finding  the 
hardwood  timber  of  good  quality.^  And 
was  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  justify 
them  in  purchasing  and  logging  it.^  He 
hoped  this  might  be  the  case:  he  was 
looking  forward  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  welcoming  them  as  perma- 
nent neighbors. 

He  proved  himself  to  be  a  raconteur  of 
rare  ability  and  charm.  The  grave-faced 
stranger  seemed  fascinated  by  his  stories 
as  he  spoke  of  the  days  when  steam- 
boats from  Mobile  plied  the  Tombigbee 
daily.  Now  there  were  only  one  or  two 
boats  weekly.  But  then  many  were  the 
gay  parties  that  made  the  round  trip. 
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There  was  always  a  negro  orchestra  oi 
board  and  stately  men  and  beautifu 
women,  after  the  dining  saloon  had  beer 
cleared,  danced  the  schottische  and  the 
polka  until  the  early  hours  of  morning  i 
More  than  once.  too.  a  steamer  had  beer 
forced  to  pull  in  to  the  bank  while  two; 
young  blades  went  ashore  and  settled 
their  hot-blooded  quarrels  according  to 
the  code.  Judge  Holmsted  sighed  rem- 
iniscently.  Those  had  been  wonderful 
days. 

The  air  was  soft  with  the  softness  of 
Southern  nights.  There  came  to  them, 
as  they  sat  there,  the  odor  of  cap>e  jas-- 
mine  and  the  fainter  but  more  caressing 
scent  of  honeysuckle.  A  light  breeze 
rustled  the  leaves  of  the  water  oaks, 
shimmering  now  by  the  light  of  the  full 
moon  in  a  mantle  of  pure  silver  dust. 

The  younger  stranger  lighted  a  cigar 
and  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  sighing 
restfully,  "*  Two  weeks  of  this."  he  said, 
"and  I  shouldn't  want  to  go  home.  You 
Southern  planters  lead  an  enviable  life, 
Judge.'' 

"It's  enchanting,"  his  companion 
assented. 

'"We  like  it.  sir — some  of  us.''  the 
Judge  admitted.  He  spoke  with  a  tinge 
of  regret  of  former  neighbors  who,  one 
by  one.  had  been  lured  away  by  the 
cities.  ^lany  fine  old  places  had  been 
left  to  the  care  of  tenants  and  had  speed- 
ily gone  to  ruin.  But  the  Holmsteds, 
being  lovers  of  the  land,  had  always 
lived  close  to  it.  "Maybe  we  are  more 
firmly  rooted  in  the  soil  than  some  of 
the  others  were,''  the  Judge  said. 

"It  seems  to  me.  Judge,"  the  grave- 
faced  stranger  oftered.  "that  you  have  a 
wonderful  place  here  for  a  stock  farm. 
Aren't  these  native  grasses — I  believe 
you  call  them  Johnson  and  Bermuda — 
good  for  grazing?'' 

"Excellent,  sir." 

"That's  just  what  I'd  do  with  this 
place  if  I  owned  it."  the  younger  stranger 
broke  in.  He  was  more  outspoken  than 
his  elderly  companion.  "I'd  di^*ide  it 
into  pastures  with  good  fences,  build 
up-to-date  barns  and  pig  houses,   and 
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stock  it  with  blooded  cattle  and  hogs. 
You've  your  grasses  for  spring  and  sum- 
mer. And  I  understand  that  those  river 
canebrakes  make  fine  winter  grazing." 

"I  may  tr\'  something  of  the  kind 
next  year,"  the  Judge  admitted.  "I've 
been  thinking  for  some  time  of  venturing 
along  that  line." 

Ventiu-ingl  Blooded  cattle  and  hogs! 
Fences  and  barns,  when  the  burning 
question  was  one  of  bare  existence !  Not 
that  he  had  never  had  dreams.  Many 
times  he  had  pictured  his  broad  lands 
dotted  with  droves  of  sleek  cattle  and 
herds  of  swine,  with  aii  income  assured 
that  would  again  croTVTi  Holmacres  with 
its  fair  name  for  hospitality.  But  the 
realization  of  this  dream  would  require 
money.  .  .  . 

It  was  the  next  morning  that  a  mock- 
ing bird,  nesting  in  a  near-by  tree,  awak- 
ened the  serious-faced  stranger  ^nth  its 
early  song.  Arising,  he  crept  softly  to 
the  window  and  stood  listening.  And 
suddenly,  as  he  looked  out,  he  started 
and  stared  fixedly.  Then  a  dull,  red 
flush  mounted  slowly  to  his  cheeks.  He 
withdrew  from  the  window  even  more 
softly  than  he  had  approached  it  and 
lay  down  again  without  wakening  his 
companion. 

But  that  morning  brought  consterna- 
tion to  Judge  Holmsted.  Modern 
plumbing  had  not  been  installed  at 
Holmacres,  and  he  remembered  sud- 
denly that  his  guests  must  shave.  And 
there  was  one  item  that  he  had  over- 
looked. 

"I  suppose,  gentlemen,"  he  remarked 
at  the  breakfast  table,  "that  'Lijah— 
you  see  I  have  to  keep  close  check  on 
him — brought  you  hot  water.^" 

They  admitted  that  he  had  not. 

"He'll  be  the  death  of  me,  yet,"  the 
Judge  said  hopelessly,  "if  I  don't  wTing 
his  neck  soon.  He's  getting  more 
worthless  every  day." 

The  young  stranger  laughed.  "You're 
more  lenient  with  your  servants,  Judge, 
than  we'd  be  in  the  North.  They  must 
attend  to  their  duties  there  or  they're 
discharged." 


"But  it's  different  with  us,  sir."  Th. 
Judge  smiled.  "Take  'Lijah,  for  ex 
ample.  Been  on  the  place  all  of  his  lif 
— going  on  fifty  years.  I  couldn't  gel 
rid  of  him.  If  I  were  to  discharge  hin 
he'd  refuse  to  stay  discharged.  He'c 
simply  come  sneaking  back  and  I'd  have 
to  feed  him." 

The  younger  man's  interest  in  'Lijah 
was  more  intrigued  than  ever.  Return- 
ing with  his  companion  earlier  than  usual, 
one  evening,  he  sought  out  'Bama.  He 
was  eager,  he  said,  to  see  'Lijah.  But 
that  worthy,  as  usual,  failed  to  answer 
even  when  'Bama,  standing  on  the 
kitchen  porch,  called  his  name  lustily 
several  times. 

"When  does  he  sleep?"  the  stranger 
asked.  "He  doesn't  seem  to  be  around 
the  place  of  nights." 

" Sleep .^  Him  sleep?  You  neentuh 
worry  'bout  'at,  Cap'n.  All  'Lijah  needs 
is  a  sof '  place  on  de  shady  side  of  a  tree 
when  dey's  somep'm  needs  doin'  round 
de  house.  He'll  'tend  to  de  sleepin'. 
Dey's  jus'  two  things  'Lijah's  good  foh: 
he  de  sleep-lovin'es'  an'  de  catfish- 
ketchin'es'  nigguh  you  eveh  seed." 

"He's  typical  all  right,"  the  stranger 
laughed.  "And  I  must  see  him — I've 
simply  got  to  see  him  before  I  leave." 

Judge  Holmsted  found  himself  gradu- 
ally forming  a  sneaking  fondness  for  his 
creation.  Maybe  it  was  because  he  was 
unconsciously  bringing  into  being  an 
ideal.  For  'Lijah  was  just  the  shiftless, 
work-dodging,  cigar-pilfering  type  that 
the  Judge  would  have  loved — the  kind 
that  would  run  rabbits  with  his  bird 
dogs — provided  the  Judge  could  afford 
the  dogs — or  slip  his  pack  of  fox  hounds 
out  on  cold  autumn  nights — if  the  Judge 
should  ever  owti  a  pack — for  surrepti- 
tious 'coon  and  'possum  hunting.  Yes 
.  .  .  that  would  be  just  like  'Lijah.  In- 
dolent, grumbling  always,  complaining 
of  a  mis'ry  in  his  side;  absolutely  de- 
pendent, thoroughly  undependable — 
and  utterly  likable.  In  short,  he  would 
be  perfect.  The  Judge  even  caught  him- 
self at  times  murmuring  aloud,  "The 
trifling  black  rascal!" 
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m  But  such  things — oh,  well! — they  were 
•  Ireams,  visions  that  an  old  man  was 
eeing. 

As  the  strangers  showed  no  signs  of 
erminating  their  visit,  'Bama,  with 
isions  of  a  rapidly  depleted  larder, 
)egan  to  experience  a  real  concern. 
Vith  only  the  Judge  and  herself  to  care 
or,  she  could  have  made  shift  of  some 
ort.  Maybe  a  hint  to  Judge  Holmsted 
)f  the  real  state  of  affairs  might  not 
)rove  unavailing.  So  she  tried,  very 
liplomatically,  one  evening  at  the  sup- 
)er  table,  to  sound  a  warning. 

"Judge,  suh,"  she  remarked  mean- 
ngly,  '"Lijah  is  been  'mongst  de 
•hickens  ag'in.'* 

"  What  of  it?"  Judge  Ilolmsted  smiled 
)n  his  guests.  'Lijah,  he  explained,  was 
)robably  giving  a  party  for  some  of  his 
"riends.  "A  few  chickens,  more  or  less, 
ion't  matter,  do  they,  'Bama?" 

"But  dese  is  fattcnin  chickens,  suh; 
ile  onlies*  ones  I  had  left." 

"You  don't  mind  'Lijah  entertaining 
lis  friends,  do  you?"  the  talkative 
stranger  asked. 

"  Not  gen'ally ;  no,  suh.  But  he's  been 
^itlin'  entirely  too  entertainin'  lately." 

"Doesn't  he  catch  enough  fish  for  his 
easts?" 

"Yessuh;  he  ketches  plenty  fish.  But 
latfistt,  you  knows,  is  just  a  nigguh's 
reg'lar  eatin'  victuals.  Dey  uses  de 
2hickens  kind  o'  foh  dessert." 

"You  must  find  his  parties  something 
^f  a  drain  on  your  resources." 

"  'Tain't  no  pahty,  suh,  he's  givin' 
'is  time.  It's  just  a  shindig — a  plain 
shindig." 

The  Judge  explained  that  a  shindig 
was  a  dance. 

"Dance?"      The 
seemed   amazed. 
'Lijah?" 

"Him  dance?"  'Bama  gave  answer. 
"Just  de  thoughts  of  a  fiddle  '11  send 
him  shufflin'  his  feets  'cross  de  flo — right 
now!  Age  ain't  purified  him  none." 
||  'Bama,  strictly  orthodox  in  her  reli- 
gious beliefs,  was  patently  outraged  by 
this  latest  of  the  hapless  'Lijah's  esca- 
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pades,  for  as  she  left  the  room  they  heard 
her  muttering: 

"An'  him  wid  gran'chillun!  Fs  gwine 
to  have  him  churched — I  sho'  is!" 

Between  themselves  tlie  strangers  dis- 
cussed the  business  which  had  brought 
them  to  Holmacres. 

"  It's  showing  up  even  better  than  the 
estimate  we  received,"  the  older  man 
said  one  evening. 

"One  of  the  richest  deposits  I  ever 
saw,"  the  other  admitted. 

When  they  went  to  their  room  he 
complained  of  not  being  in  the  mood  for 
sleeping.  The  rays  of  that  Southern 
moon,  he  said,  must  have  afi'ec-ted  him. 
He  felt  restless;  he'd  walk  round  a  bit. 

Five  minutes  later  he  returned  quietly 
to  tlie  house,  mounted  the  stairs  softly, 
undressed  silently,  and  went  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  as  they  seated 
themselvesatthebreakfast  table, 'Bama's 
voice,  raised  in  loud  and  indignant  self- 
communion,  was  heard  in  the  kitchen. 
"  C'o'se,  he  don't  keer !  Out  dere  dig- 
gin'  yearthworms  to  go  fishin'  wid  an' 
lettin'  all  'em  cows  an'  ca'fs  git  together! 
Don't  make  no  difi'e'nce  to  him  if  us 
don't  have  no  milk  foh  de  cawfee." 

It  was  much  better,  'Bama  reasoned, 
to  blame  this  lack  on  'Lijah  than  be  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  their  only  cow, 
bitten  by  a  snake  two  days  previously, 
had  died. 

But  the  younger  stranger,  usually  so 
talkative  when  reference  was  made  to 
'Lijah,  was  strangely  silent  now. 

Another  day,  as  the  visitors  were 
dressing  in  their  room,  the  more  taciturn 
one  spoke  of  their  business.  "  I  wonder," 
he  asked,  "if  the  Judge  knows  anything 
about  the  value  of  the  property?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  The  younger  man's  lo- 
quaciousness had  returned.  "He  knows 
all  about  it.  I  was  talking  to  'Lijah  only 
yesterday — "  he  made  sudden  pretense 
of  searching  for  something  in  his  travel- 
ing bag — "and  he  said  the  Judge  had 
received  several  ofi^ers  for  the  property, 
but  that  he  wasn't  eager  to  sell.  Saving 
it  as  a  sort  of  nest  egg,  I  was  given  to 
understand.    In  fact,  'Lijah  said — " 
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"So,  you've  seen  him?"  At  the  first 
mention  of  the  name,  the  serious-faced 
stranger  had  seemed  surprised — ahnost 
startled.  Then  a  look  of  comprehension 
— of  complete  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing— lighted  his  gTave  featiu-es. 
And,  as  he  smiled  softly,  tiny  wrinkles 
creased  the  corners  of  his  eyes.  "  What's 
'Lijah  like.^" 

"Just  what  I  expected.  Quite  a  char- 
acter. Unique.  He  let  me  understand 
how  these  Soutliern  planters  feel  about 
parting  with  any  of  their  landholdings. 
From  what  'Lijah  said,  the  Judge  prob- 
ably wouldn't  even  name  a  figure  if  we 
were  to  approach  him  on  the  matter. 
And  don't  forget  that  it  would  be  fatal 
even  to  think  of  trying  any  haggling  or 
*jewing  down.'  He  doesn't  want  for 
money,  with  this  plantation  bringing  in 
a  steady  income  and  all  the  servants  he 
needs.  That's  not  even  considering 
what  he  gets  out  of  his  law  practice. 
Now,  I'd  suggest — " 

"Just  a  moment!" 

At  the  interruption  the  voluble  young 
stranger  looked  up  from  his  traveling 
bag.  Something  that  he  saw — maybe  it 
was  the  quiet  smile  in  his  companion's 
eyes — sent  an  answering  flash  into  his 
own. 

"We're  partners,"  the  serious-faced 
man  reminded  him,  "and  ought  to  be 
frank  with  each  other.  Just  how  long 
have  you  known  the  actual  conditions 
here.^  That  'Lijah  is  a  myth.^  That  it's 
the  Judge  who  has  been  polishing  our 
shoes — " 

"And  washing  that  damned  old 
bugg>'!"  The  younger  man's  face  was 
crimson.  "And  letting  us  have  his 
saddle  horse — the  only  one  on  the  place 
— while  he  rode  a  mule!  Think  of  it! 
That  hospitable  old  aristocrat !  Poverty- 
stricken  !  My  God,  I — "  He  stammered 
and  stopped. 

"We  both  understand,  I  guess."  The 
quiet-spoken  man  extended  his  hand, 
which  was  grasped  in  silence. 

That  evening  they  announced  to  Judge 


Holmsted  that, 
sj>ection,    they 


having  finished  their  in- 
were    readv    to    return 


home.    After  thanking  the  Judge  for  hisl^' 
hospitality,    the    younger    strange; 
broached  the  matter  of  business.    The;^ 
were  not  only  timberland  investors,  fti 
appeared,  but  dealt  also  in  other  prop- 
erty.   But,  as  he  tried  diplomatically  toJ^"" 
come  to  the  subject  uppermost  in  hisJ 
mind,  he  seemed  strangely  ill  at  ease  forlf"" 
one   accustomed   to    business   deals   of 
magnitude.    And  finally,  instead  of  thef^' 
tactful  approach  which  he  had  planned, 
he  came  verv'  bluntly  to  the  point. 

"There's  a  deposit  of  mica  on  that  hillf'^ 
forty  of  yours.  Judge,"  he  said  simply. 
"Would  you  care  to  sell  it.^" 

That  old  hill  forty!    Hope  blossomed 
faintly  in  Judge  Holmsted's  breast.    The  ¥ 
strangers  might — it  was  barely  possible  ^'^^ 
that  they  might — pay  enough  for  that; 
roclrv%  worthless  waste  to  take  care  of 
that  threatening  interest  note.     If  so, 
he  was  assured  tenancy  of  his  home  for 
another    six  months.     After  that  .  .  . 

But  the  stranger  was  speaking  again. 
"We  realize.  Judge,  that,  between  gen- 
tlemen, there  should  be  no  haggling  over 
such  a  thing  as  price.  We've  talked  it 
over,  my  friend  and  I,  and  have  decided 
to  oft'er  you  just  what  the  property  is 
worth  to  us." 

That  faint  gleam  of  hope  flickered  and 
died.  Evidently  the  strangers  consid- 
ered the  hill  forty  almost  valueless. 
Foolish !  Just  an  old  man  dreaming.  .  . 
Holmacres  .  .  .  home  of  his  ancestors 
.  .  .  home  of  hospitality.  .   .  . 

He  heard  the  stranger's  voice  again. 
He  was  si>eaking  rapidly.  "  We  can  ofter 
you,  for  all  rights  to  the  land,  fifty 
thousand  dollars." 

Fifty  thousand  dollars !  One  watching 
Judge  Holmsted  closely  might  have  | 
noticed  a  sudden  throbbing  of  the  blue 
veins  at  his  temples ;  might  have  detected 
a  slight  tremor  in  the  hand  that  went  up, 
trv^ing  unconcernedly  to  stroke  his  gTay 
goatee;  might  even  have  observed  his 
other  hand  grip  tightly  for  a  moment 
the  arm  of  the  chair  on  which  it  rested. 
Maybe,  in  that  brief  instant,  the  Judge 
saw  a  dream  fulfilled:  broad  fields  fenced 
to  j)asture  and  dotted  with  sleek  cattle 
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id  fat  swine;  bottom  lands,  yellow  with 
pening  corn;  barns  and  outhouses,  as 
^fitted  a  vast  estate;  Holmacres,  with 
s  doors  once  more  flung  wide.  .  .  . 

But  whatever  might  have  been  his 
notions,  he  gave  no  evidence  of  them, 
5  he  answered  with  his  usual  grave 
)urtesy : 

So  far  as  I  know,  gentlemen,  the 
Latter  can  be  arranged  on  that  basis." 

When  the  strangers  left  next  morning 
e  expressed  regret  that  he  could  not 

company  them  to  town,  since  urgent 
latters  necessitated  his  presence  on  the 
lantation.  They  could  leave  G  rover 
Cleveland  and  the  buggy  at  the  livery 
table  in  Wynnesborough.  He  would 
end  'Lijah  for  them. 


After  they  had  gone  he  seated  himself 
before  the  old  rosewood  secretary. 
Maybe  he  dreamed  again  ...  of  quail 
hunting  during  the  crisp  months  of  fall 
...  of  fox  hounds  in  their  kennels  .  .  . 
of  servants.     Servants.^ 

Suddenly  he  drew  up  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  began  writing  in  a  firm,  precise 
script.  And  when  he  had  finished  he 
scanned  what  he  had  written: 

WANTED:  Negro  house  servant, 
male,  aged  fifty,  or  thereabouts, 
for  light  work  in  plantation  home. 
Must  be  willing  to  answer  to  the 
name  of  Elijah.  Apply  B.  L.  H. 
care  Clarion, 


REVERBERATION 

BY  JOHN  HALL  WHEELOCK 

AT  night  in  the  old  house  of  life  I  lie  alone: 
l\  Spiders  have  fastened  their  soft  webs,  like  clouds,  between 
Rafter  and  ceiling;   threshold  and  gray  floor  are  grown 
Heavy  with  dust,  where  for  so  long  no  foot  has  been. 

Mice  in  the  dark  of  the  old  walls  gnaw  at  the  deep 
Roots  of  the  night,  and  softly  on  the  dewy  air 

The  cricket's  cry  comes  drifting  in — even  in  sleep 
I  hear  it;   but  I  am  too  sorrowful  to  care. 

Love  has  left  me  and  Song  has  left  me,  and  I  know 

I  am  a  harp  silent  to  all  those  lovely  Things 
That  laid  such  hands  upon  me  here  so  long  ago. 

Night  deepens.     Echo  slumbers  along  the  strings — 

Only  the  murmur,  vaguely  felt,  of  the  hushed  blood 
That  on  the  shores  of  the  old  dream,  like  a  vast  sea, 

Moves  in  the  darkness,  mourning;   and  in  the  solitude 
Of  my  heart's  forest  a  far  horn  sounds  drowsily  .  .  . 


SMOKE  BLUE 

BY  CARL  SANDBURG 


THE  mountains  stood  on  their  bottom  ends; 
The  smoky  mountains  stood  around  in  bhie; 
The  blue  mountains  stood  around  in  smoke; 

The  higher  the  Hne  of  the  timber  cHmbed 

The  lower  the  line  of  the  green  timber  crept; 

The  creep  of  the  burnt  and  the  green 

Was  a  couple  of  shadows  moving  through  each  other. 

The  farms  and  the  fences  came, 

And  the  farmers  fixing  fences. 

The  snake-rail  fences  measured  the  farms; 

Hog-tight,  horse-high,  they  held  for  the  owners 

The  hogs  for  hams  and  the  horses  for  hauls. 

The  farms  came  to  the  valley, 
And  the  mountains  stood  on  their  bottom  ends; 
The  mountains  stood  in  a  smoke  and  a  blue. 

The  cities  came,  the  lumber  wagons, 
The  lumber  carpenters,  the  lathers,  the  plasterers; 
The  bricklayers  came  in  their  overalls. 
And  the  hod-carriers  up  and  down  the  ladders  with  mortar 
And  the  bricklayers  caUing  down  to  the  hod-carriers,  "Mort! 
And  the  concrete  mixers  came  with  their  endless  bellies 
For  sand  and  crushed  stone  and  gravel  and  cement; 
The  cities  came,  stood  up,  and  swore,  "This  is  us,  by  God," 
The  cities,  the  famihes,  the  tall  two-fisted  men,  swearing, 
"This  is  us,  by  God,  this  is  God's  country." 

The  boomers  boomed  the  boosters. 
The  boosters  boosted  the  boomers. 

And  the  mountains  stood  on  their  bottom  ends. 
The  mountains  stood  in  a  smoke  and  a  blue. 


IS  THE  YOUNG  PERSON  COMING  BACK? 


BY  ALEXANDER  BLACK 


rHE  suggestion  that  world  reaction 
has  produced  a  youngest  younger  set 
f  a  markedly  new  sort  is  not  to  be  taken 
[ghtly.  If  a  post-war  younger  set  which 
iras  accused  of  taking  itself  very  lightly 
ould  bring  about  some  of  the  most 
olemn  and  apprehensive  speculation 
ur  social  life  ever  occasioned,  a  still 
lewer  youth  may  hold  a  portent  which 
hould  be  considered  with  a  decent 
eriousness.  Who  is  to  say,  offhand, 
hat  the  new  appearance  may  not  mean 
omething  as  momentous  as  the  coming 
)ack  of  the  Young  Person? 

The  Young  Person  of  tradition  had  a 
]heek  to  which  no  one,  on  any  account, 
pust  bring  the  Blush  of  Shame.  The 
estraints  imposed  upon  human  society 
)y  the  Young  Person's  cheek  were 
enormously  significant.  This  cheek  be- 
;ame  a  kind  of  barometer,  the  reading  of 
vhich  regulated  not  only  sociologj^  but 
he  arts;  so  that  when,  in  the  course  of 
ime,  it  seemed  to  be  discovered  that 
he  cheek  had  ceased  to  be  a  surface  and 
lad  begun  to  be  a  quality,  that  impu- 
lence  had  taken  the  place  of  demure- 
aess,  social  sentiment  was  staggered. 
Apparently,  the  shattering  of  standards 
rom  this  cause  alone  inflicted  one  of  the 
sharpest  pangs  of  the  War. 

Of  course,  the  Young  Person  had 
oegun  to  fade  long  before  the  War.  The 
image  of  that  traditional  cheek  might  be 
leld  with  fanatical  desperation,  but  its 
3wner  had  ceased  to  be  vivid.  She  was, 
t  is  to  be  noted,  older  than  the  Victorian. 
[t  has  been  the  fashion  to  paint  Victoria 
as  her  goddess.  But  she  was  born  long 
before  Jane  Austen,  Perhaps  she 
reached  the  height  of  her  influence  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centurv% 
when  she  not  only  furnished  Victorian 
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literature  with  an  inexhaustible  theme 
but  marked  impressively  a  certain  bound- 
ary. Her  wistfulness  threatened  like 
a  barbed  barrier.  It  was  what  Darwin 
must  do  to  her  that  made  him  an  ogre. 
It  was  a  theory  about  her  which  divided 
authors  into  sheep  and  goats.  A  litera- 
ture was  made  for  her.  There  began  to 
be  magazines  that  were  her  very  own. 
She  was  not  permitted  to  read  honest-to- 
goodness  novels.  Sweet  substitutes  were 
provided.  She  nibbled  these  things, 
like  chocolates,  with  an  adorable  resig- 
nation. She  was  sharply  separated  from 
her  brothers.  Coming-Outs  were  in- 
vented. When  she  was  finished  in  some 
school  she  went  forth  into  society.  When 
she  was  married  she  went  forth  into  life. 
She  was  to  know  nothing  at  all  real  until 
her  husband  chose  to  tell  her.  He  was 
to  decide  what  it  was  good  for  her  to 
know.  Knowing  anything  more  was 
unwomanly.  In  fact,  the  system  was 
beautifully  devised  to  make  her  a  hypo- 
crite. 

And  she  was  a  hypocrite.  There  was 
a  pictorial  charm  and  other  attractions 
in  her  hypocrisy.  Her  father,  having 
encouraged  her  to  be  a  winsome  liar, 
liked  the  effect.  Her  husband  liked  it. 
Even  her  sons  learned  or  pretended  to 
like  it.  But  all  this  time  she  was  a 
human  being,  living  in  the  midst  of 
other  human  beings.  She  had  the  job  of 
living,  and  the  job  of  knowing  could  not 
be  diagrammed  quite  so  easily  as  the 
system  managers  assumed.  She  might 
look  like  the  theory  on  the  outside,  but 
inside  she  was,  as  the  phrase  runs, 
"someting  else  again."  I  quote  from 
Montague  Glass.  As  a  man-made  idea 
she  was  tremendously  over-sexed — the 
stressing  of  a  male  conception  of  con- 
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trast  in  general  and  docility  in  particular. 
The  thing  she  was  asked  to  be  belonged  as 
completely  to  a  strict  male  idealization  as 
did  the  harem.  So  much  for  the  theory, 
the  plan.  As  a  fact,  she  was  simply  the 
female  of  the  species,  basically  a  human 
being — incidentally  female — and  her 
natm-al  instincts,  whatever  might  be 
done  about  their  expression,  could  not 
be  thwarted  completely  by  any  aesthetic 
formula  or  counter  sex  prejudice. 

The  pretense  could  not  last  forever. 
The  conspiracy  between  maleness  on 
the  one  hand,  and  older  women  repre- 
senting social  interests,  on  the  other, 
began  to  crumble,  and  the  Young 
Person,  meanwhile,  refused  to  stay 
young  enough  or  ignorant  enough  to 
give  the  plot  any  plausibility.  The 
discovery  that  women  were  persons  was 
followed  by  the  discovery  that  even 
children  were  persons.  A  newer  edu- 
cation introduced  notions  of  human 
development  w^hich  made  it  hard  to 
hold  in  place  the  arbitrary  rituals  and 
schedules  of  a  venerable  system.  Stodgi- 
ness  took  fright.  To  this  state  of  mind 
the  beginning  of  the  present  centurs^  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  If  youth  lost 
its  innocence  and  began  eating  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  before  it  had  received 
permission  to  have  a  digestion,  the  gate 
of  the  garden  must  soon  close  against 
it.  If  youth  went  to  the  bad,  what 
hope  was  there  for  civilization? 

As  usual,  when  civilization  crumbled 
the  world  found  something  just  as  good. 
Viewing  with  alarm  continued  to  be 
popular.  The  changing  of  the  Young 
Person  was  indicated  as  appalling  proof 
that  the  future  held  no  hope.  Manners 
were  decaying.  Youth  that  no  longer 
cringed  was  mischievously  defacing  the 
temple.  Education  actually  began  to 
truckle  instead  of  to  mold.  The  modern 
girls'  college  became  as  different  from 
the  Victorian  seminary  as — well,  as  the 
modern  girdle  is  different  from  the 
Victorian  corset.  Awful  talk  about 
evolution  made  it  impossible  to  think  of 
"finishing"  a  girl.  Conservatism  real- 
ized with  chagrin  that  the  world  was 
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frightfully  unfinished,  and  that  the  gh 
like  the  rest  of  it,  was  simply  on  her  wa;< 
Girls  went  into  business  at  about  th 
time   their   brothers   did.     It   was    nc 
feasible    to    keep    on    being    a    Youn 
Person  in  a  rush  hour.    You  couldn't  b 
wistfully  withdraTvm  in  daily  sight  of 
dictating  boss  with  a  thick  neck.  A  youtl 
that  mixed  in  affairs,  that  read  news 
papers,   that  began  to  get  acquainte« 
with  the  world  it  was  living  in  could  n( 
longer  be  segregated.    The  sophistry  o 
a  special  knowledge  for  a  special  ag 
required    conditions    which    had    beei 
brushed  away.    The  truth  is  that  youtl 
always  knew  what  it  was  old  enough  t( 
find  out  rather  than  what  it  was  ok 
enough   to   be   told,    and   the   change(, 
situation  consisted  mostly  in  the  comin^ll 
of  something  that  was  a  little  closer  t( '  ■ 
honesty.    Honesty  meant  acknowledgec 
privilege,    acknowledged   responsibility 
A    society    that    set    about    abolishing  ^ 
classes  was  bound  to  find  that  the  youn^  I 
had  been  made  a  class,  and  that  this! 
classification  was  as  untenable  as  anj 
other.   The  young  were  young,  just  as  the 
ignorant  were  ignorant  or  the  poor  were 
poor;   but  the  democratization  of  life,  ii 
it  was  a  good  theorv%  must  mean  that  ii 
poverty,  for  example,  were  not  to  be  an 
imposed  condition,  neither  was  youth  to 
be   penalized   for   its   youngness.     The 
inherent  penalties  of  being  young,  like 
the    inherent    penalties    of    being    old, 
cannot  be  done  away  with.    What  de- 
mocracy asked  was  that  penalties  should 
not  be  invented,  that  it  was  a  useless 
and    hazardous    hardship    to    keep    on 
asking  youth  to  deny  knoTvang  the  things 
it  knew,  to  avert  its  head,  to  withhold 
its    hands,    to    perpetuate    hypocrisies 
about  its  "place."  When  woman  stopped 
having  a  "place,"  so  did  her  daughter. 

The  change  spoiled  an  old  picture  that 
was  supposed  to  be  beautiful.  The 
picture  was  beautiful  when  it  was 
beautiful.  Also  it  was  hideous  when  it 
was  hideous.  Girlhood  in  that  old 
picture  could  be,  and  by  many  a  reve- 
lation often  was,  a  maddening  slavery. 
More  frequently  it  merely  dulled.     Al- 
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THE    ARTIFICE    OF    THE    EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY    WAS    A    TRIUMPH    OF    ART 
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ways  it  tended  to  stultify.  Emanci- 
pation brought  the  usual  bewilderments. 
The  strong  who  had  habitually  wiggled 
through  were  not  hurt  by  the  change. 
The  weak  had  to  find  their  feet  in  freer 
going.  The  new  picture  showed  much 
confusion. 

And  then  came  the  War,  fear,  hate, 
hysteria,  and  the  flapper.  Youth  be- 
haved like  the  rest  of  the  world.  It 
would  have  been  comforting  to  have 
had  youth  ignore  the  delirium,  to  have 
had  it  wait,  close  to  the  gate  like  good 
children,  until  the  excitement  w^as  over. 
Unfortunately,  the  excitement  lasted  a 
long  time  and  the  factor  of  example  had 
its  effect.  Youth  made  a  free  trans- 
lation of  mature  conduct.  Generally, 
the  translation  w^as  quite  faithful  to  the 
original.  The  young  girls'  clothes 
mimicked  the  old  girls*  clothes.  When 
so  many  social  safeguards  came  tum- 
bling down,  it  would  have  been  asking 
a  good  deal  to  demand  that  youth  keep 
its  fences  carefully  mended. 

Tlie  spectacle  of  the  flapper  has  been 
painful  as  a  picture  and  as  a  symptom. 
We  did  not  need  the  cartoonist  to  tell 
us  that  the  flapper  could  be  funny. 
Street  giggles  anticipated  the  print.  Yet 
she  was  less  funny  than  the  prototypes. 
Painted  nakedness  can  take  on  a  genu- 
inely comic  cast  only  in  the  mature.  In 
the  young  this  funniness  carries  a  dis- 
turbing note.  Perhaps  the  saddening 
effect  of  the  typical  flapper  has  depended 
upon  the  age  of  the  spectator,  upon  the 
acuteness  of  any  sense  of  implication; 
or,  let  us  say,  upon  the  sense  of  humor. 
How  much  the  flapper  has  represented 
the  legitimate  joy  of  youth,  how  much 
a  devastating  loss  of  restraint,  how 
much  pure  neurasthenia  has  been  open 
to  all  sorts  of  opinion,  and  there  has 
been  plenty  of  opinion. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  lightened 
domestic  discipline  for  the  young 
inevitably  places  a  special  tax  upon 
the  instincts  of  daughters.  The  son  is 
always  more  definitely  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  circumstances.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  manners,  for  example,  the  son  is 


constantly  subject  to  the  stress  of  an 
operative  criticism.  He  can  be  knocked 
down.  His  queer  hat  can  be  knocked  off. 
A  trace  of  loudness  or  preciosity  in  his 
clothes  is  sure  to  elicit  more  than  a 
guffaw.  He  is  reminded  that  a  mere 
mannerism  may  block  his  business  prog- 
ress. He  is  constantly  in  the  presence 
of  codes. 

Outside  the  home  the  discipline  of  the 
girl  is  much  less  closely  codified.  Fashion 
is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  pressure,  yet  it  is  an 
excitement  rather  than  a  discipline.  The 
sanction  of  fashion  is  fashion.  The  boy 
who  starts  in  to  sow  his  wild  clothes  is 
not  only  brought  up  with  a  round  turn 
somewdiere,  but  is  roughly  or  otherwise 
reminded  that  man  does  not  live  by 
clothes  alone.  The  wherewithal  for 
clothes  puts  a  tax  on  ingenuity  w^hich 
both  sexes  must  meet;  the  disparity 
appears  in  the  young  man's  need  to  buy 
entertainment  for  Her. 

There  is  the  story  of  the  young  man 
who  asked  the  city  girl  whether  he 
might  call  on  a  certain  evening.  In  a 
homelier  era  girls  studied  various  arts 
of  entertainment  applicable  to  times 
when  men  called.  They  made  fudge  or 
played  the  piano.  .  There  was  recog- 
nition of  a  balanced  interchange  by 
which  she  presided  over  a  home  evening 
and  he  provided  adventure  at  the  county 
fair  or  town  hall.  We  do  not  know 
precisely  what  was  in  this  young  man's 
mind  when  he  strode  forth,  w^hether  his 
expectations  were  flagrantly  sentimental 
or  quite  without  dream  elements  of 
detail.  We  know  only  that  he  was 
misled.  "When  I  got  there,"  he  said, 
'"'she  had  her  hat  on'' 

Before  w^e  measure  the  calamity  to 
the  young  man  who  was,  as  this  story 
went,  forced  to  spend  four  weeks'  sav- 
ings to  meet  the  presumptions  arising 
from  the  fact  that  she  had  her  hat  on, 
we  should  remind  ourselves  that  this 
girl  had  no  parlor  or  piano.  She  slept  in 
a  flat  called  home,  but  she  lived  largely 
in  the  great  open  spaces  of  a  city.  Her 
notion  of  an  evening  was  going  some- 
where, and  in  these  great  open  spaces 
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NEITHER    REVOLUTIONS    NOR    WARS    COULD    DEPRESS    THE    FLAPPER    OF    1800 
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hif    company,    but    tuis. 
practice,  is  to  be  estiry   -  r--r: 

value  since  he  must  :  ^-r  fo  , 

balance  the  bargain.    Uii  .  -  - 

cum  stanches  the  morality  ::  i_j  ;■    ^-e       ■-    ■    --   -  " 

woman's  position   is  full  of   subtleties,      sensuality  7    --^ 

I  cannot  make  it  s^  -  -  -  .     - 

deduce  that,  if  Lr:      :„..--.;     .;       ::„      „._.__  -  — -    ; 

more  than  Ms,  her  company  must  by     era  spe 

these  terms  be  sol  c  '  "    '  ^  ^- 

fascinating  to  ~:-.'  -        - 

dilemma,  as  if  "  _ 

of   ^^  -     ■'■    ^  -      -    - 

ar_  _    -  '      "  '  ■      i 

ment,  .  ?     X.:         .  Ifi 

it)  ai^  >::..  :  .;-  -     ''  \  ^    -- 

factth2**hey        .  .  .  _  t 

she  n:  _  -  _  •- 

when  -  _     T  r 

Am;    _  -  -  -  -        r 

consideration^  _■   Amer,  =: 

going    somew^-,..  ,    --■--,•  -^:-^ily  I'--'-^  -    -  .       _      • 

coura^ement.     H  its  arts  we:  es  out  "  iH 

ov 

ga-.  -  ..        ......  ....         -  -  -    -  ■  -  -      -        - 

in   dancing,   but   " 

nished   a  _  - 

anything  ■"_...  -_  _  _     - 

lent  to  doing  _  Soc: 

life  ceased  to  ii.e,^^  .^  7 

it  chugged.    When  ~^  _  -  - : 

all  other  analysis.  :.      serves  er 

remain  the  most   :  -      '    _  " "  ^  . 

nations  for  the  tr:  "      _    " 

forms.  All    h:  "  - : : 

enterprising  ft-   .  " 

of  things  you  m:_ 

waited-     So  far  as  tne  y:      .    .  ~  >•: 

di^  -  :-  - 

eommg  a  :.  - 

forgotten.    ^_-     ..  ^.  _„.    -^.     :_^     _.:  - 

place  as  the  third  party. 
For  the  sezr  "       ' 

was,  indeed.  ^  :._.:_  -.. •  "  - 

The  one  thins  that  era  s^e-  - 

larly-  . 

So  m  u  - 
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Paintiity  by  Aruui  Whelan  Belts 

THE    FLAPPER    OF    TO-DAY    IS    FREEDOM    PERSONIFIED AND    COLOR 
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I  have  (as  you  will  have  noticed) 
ventured  to  speak  of  the  flapper  in  the 
past  tense.  Technically  she  *' went  out" 
some  time  ago.  The  easily  pleased  who 
can  get  comfort  out  of  the  pendulum 
image  are  sure  that  the  swing  to  safety 
has  set  in.  Perhaps  something  less  stul- 
tifying than  automatic  reaction  has 
realh^  happened.  Of  itself,  a  lowered 
temperature  is  no  proof  of  returning 
wisdom.  Yet  betting  on  American  sanity 
is  supposed  to  be  betting  on  a  sure  thing, 
and  it  may  be  a  patriotic  duty  always  to 
be  getting  ready  for  the  entry  of  an 
undebatable  common  sense,  even  of 
common  sense  about  the  young. 

Assuming  that  a  change  has  set  in, 
how  will  it  be  manifested  in  the  young? 
What  is  to  be  the  new  attitude  toward 
the  young,  and  what  is  to  be  the  atti- 
tude of  the  new  young  .^^  It  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  any  social  stock- 
taking could  be  likely  to  result  in  the 
reapplying  of  ancient  formulas  of  au- 
thority. Parenthood  might  try  putting 
on  the  lid  again,  but  no  disposition  to  do 
so  would  meet  the  case.  The  spirit  of 
youth  has  escaped  from  the  old  con- 
tainer. It  must  be  bargained  with.  A 
change  which  the  young  did  not  "get" 
on  its  own  account  would  not  be  one 
from  which  we  ought  to  look  for  sure 
returns.  The  notion  of  a  bargaining 
would  have  been  shocking  to  ancient 
disciplinarians,  yet  something  of  the 
kind,  however  cloaked,  has  always  been 
going  on.  To-day's  difference  is  created 
not  only  by  changed  theories  of  possible 
pressure  but  by  a  franker  feeling  about 
personal  choice. 

The  degree  of  rightness  in  the  deci- 
sions of  the  young  may  fall  just  so  far 
below  the  decisions  of  the  older,  but,  if 
you  will  pardon  the  platitude  (on  the 
way  along,  we  pull  out  a  truism  like  a 
watch  or  a  compass)  wisdom  has  no  age 
and  instincts  antedate  knowledge.  We 
have  to  live  before  we  know  how.  There 
seems  to  be  no  way  of  rearranging  that. 
And  this  fact  keeps  on  giving  a  dramatic 
twist  to  all  decisions.  At  the  moment 
there  is  the  effect  of  a  world  of  young 
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and  old  returning  sullenly,  sheepishly 
whimsically,  defiantly,  to  truisms.  Th 
fascination  of  the  different,  the  shee 
refreshment  of  getting  away  from  ol<|res 
stuff,  are  explanation  enough  for  many 
fling.  It  is  the  yardstick  or  the  comjiari 
mandment — the  fact  or  force  of  whic 
cannot  be  denied — that  present  a  coni 
stant  temptation  to  run?  These  explaii 
quite  as  fully  the  comfort  of  comin^ooc 
back  home.  Even  a  wise  radicalism  i 
apt  to  forget  its  daily  dependence  on  th^esj 
basic.  Soon  or  late  every  excursionis 
into  delirium  must  return  to  the  rea 
things — to  beauty,  babies,  characteri|[oo( 
and  other  fundamentals.  I  suspect  tha 
youth,  like  age,  is  capable  of  discovering 
that  the  north  star  is  quite  where  it  usee 
to  be. 

The  flapper  herself,   it  is  indicated 
found  out  that  flapperism  didn't  payL 
This    is   not   to   endow   her   with    anjjsc 
special  sagacity.    I  do  not  mean  thai 
she  really  saw  what  had  been  happening 
that  she  had  a  glimmering  of  either  thtj)0] 
tragedy  or  the  comedj^  of  herself, 
mean  that  in  the  end  she  felt  the  pres-jfj 
sure  which  is  the  definite  regulator  of  hu 
man  conduct — the  social  pressure  whicl 
has  so  many  ways  of  making  itself  felt, 
in  a  school  yard  as  well  as  in  a  jail  yard 
a  ballroom,  or  a  legislature.    The  young, 
may  never,  on  their  own  account,  dis-|[j 
cover  that  theories  of  conduct  were  not 
arbitrarily  invented,  but  they  are  quick 
to  get  the  results  of  their  own  experi- 
ments, not  in  logic  but  in  response.  The 
exhilaration   of  chucking   tradition,   of 
being  ingenioush^  shameless — which  we 
have  seen  in  artistic  conduct  as  well  as  in 
social  conduct — may  never  be  rebuked 
by  the  discovery  that  tradition  is  simply 
the    accumulated    results    of    previous 
experiments,  and  that  a  sense  of  these! 
results  is  what  we  call  culture;  but  it 
cannot    escape    the    discovery    that    it 
really  needs  and  has  looked  for  response.; 
When  response  fails,  when  our  own  class, 
applying    the    closest    j)ressure,    shows 
apathy  or  disgust,  the  game  palls. 

Certain  traditions  are  very  important 
to  the  young  girl.    Efforts  of  charm  or 
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mystery  represent  a  significant  asset 
)t  to  be  overlooked  by  self-interest, 
le  may  abandon  mystery,  as  in  the 
^essing  of  her  body  or  her  mind,  and 
minish  the  chance  that  some  one  will 
arry  her  out  of  curiosity;  but  giving 
p  charm  is  another  matter.    She  may 
^2t  on  a  wrong  theory,  yet  the  human 
luff  she  is  made  of  precludes  the  likeli- 
ood  that  she  will  ever  consciously  give 
p  her  lure.    Ordinary  feminine  shrewd- 
less  was  bound  to  tell  her  after  a  while 
tiat  the  lure  had  faded,  that  she  might 
b  picturesque,   that   she   might   be   a 
bod  diversion,  but  that  she  had  begun 
\>  look  like  a  poor  investment.    In  the 
kid   she  was   sure  to  find   that  being 
bgarded  as  a  good  investment  was  at 
le  very  front  of  her  interests. 
Not  her  interests  alone   have  whis- 
ered  to  the  young  girl.    She  does  not 
scape    having    at    least    rudimentary 
leals,  a  fine  or  frivolous  sense  of  des- 
•nation — it  is  in  youth  that  ideals  are 
orn  if  they  are  to  be  born.    And  ideals 
nally  draw  her  glance  to  the  compass, 
'he  social  compass  tells  her  that,  though 
utward  signs  be   subject  to  revision, 
hough  the  language  of  life  be  in  a  state 
f  flow  and  formation,  no  one  has  budged 
he  simple  fundamentals.    Allowing  for 
Iccentricity  and  high  spirits  and  plain 
railty,  we  still  admire  a  gentleman,  still 
mcover  reverently  before  that  feminine 
quivalent   from    whom   the    washlady 
las  stolen  the  name.    Unless  theory  or 
)ractice  can  modify  our  sentiment  of 
idmiration  for  a  certain  sort  of  man 
md  a  certain  sort  of  woman,  it  is  un- 
ikely  that  youth  will  ever  lose  a  sense 
)f  these  images.    So  long  as  this  admira- 
ion  is  acknowledged  we  are  not  des- 
itute   of   a   clear-shining   incentive   to 
.''oung  adventurers. 

The  Young  Person's  descendant,  the 
exuberant  freshman  to  whom  the  flap- 
3er  has  become  a  sophomore,  enters 
i  situation  with  all  the  old  perils  intact 
Dut  in  which  there  is  less  noise  and  an 
idmonitory  wreckage  that  will  hardly 
escape  her  attention.  In  her  freedom  to 
see  and  to  hear  she  will  know  that  some 
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things  have  not  paid.  She  will  find 
fundamental  things  tliro^\Ti  into  a  cer- 
tain relief  by  the  subsidence  of  the 
clamor  and  the  clearing  away  of  the 
dust.  She  will  raise  a  merry  dust  of  her 
own  with  her  car.  It  may  be  that  she 
will  like  the  radio  better  than  reading. 
That  will  depend  much  upon  her  family's 
state  of  development.  She  will  not  be  a 
knitter — certainly  she  is  not  by  way  of 
being  a  good  knitter — and  she  will  never, 
like  her  remote  ancestor,  aspire  to  be 
pale.  Neither  will  she  be  demure  or 
devote.  She  comes  into  a  nervous,  hus- 
tling, self-conscious  world,  a  world  of 
reforms  and  eflSciency  and  dotted  lines, 
that  talks  slogans  in  its  sleep,  and  no 
one  will  expect  her  to  sit  by  the  ingle 
with  her  hands  in  her  lap.  She  is  likely 
to  live  where  there  isn't  any  ingle,  and 
where  it  is  necessary  to  invent  some 
other  symbol  suggesting  that  one  may 
stay  at  home;  she  may,  indeed,  be  further 
prophecy  of  that  day  when  each  indi- 
vidual's home  will  be  under  his  hat.  It 
will  give  her  a  good  laugh  to  recall  the 
days  when  girls  carried  their  hats  in 
their  hands  and  ate  lip  paste  with  their 
meals.  She  will  have  the  newcomer's 
advantage  of  not  missing  the  things 
which  in  an  earlier  era  she  would  have 
thought  she  needed.  She  will  see  through 
the  cheap  pose  of  being  bored.  It  will 
not  amuse  her  to  be  blase.  She  inherits 
a  jazz  called  classical,  a  slightly  lessened 
responsibility  as  to  dreams,  a  complete 
map  of  sex,  and  a  routine  knowledge 
that  the  brontosaurus  would  be  a  living 
factor  to-day  if  they  had  taken  out  its 
tonsils.  She  will  not  know  for  a  long 
time  that  each  era  seems  feverish  to  the 
survivors  of  the  one  before.  She  will 
take  herself  and  the  United  States,  if 
not  outlying  parts,  for  granted,  and 
have  a  privilege  profounder  than  her 
ancestors'  of  making  her  own  mistakes. 
AYhatever  these  mistakes  may  be,  she 
will  make  them  in  an  enormously  illumi- 
nated world.  If  she  is  differently  foolish 
she  will  find  herself  under  a  spotlight. 
If  she  is  humanly  sensible  she  will  be 
printed  and  pictured  anyway  to  please 
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those  who  insist  that  everybody  must  be 
either  young  or  scandalous.  She  will 
have  heard  that  wedding  notices  should 
be  put  in  the  amusement  column.  Cyni- 
cisms about  the  sacred  will  be  too 
commonplace  either  to  shock  or  to 
amuse  her.  The  noise  of  them  will  be 
old  to  her  before  she  begins  to  think 
deeply,  since  she  will  have  heard  every- 
thing. Not  to  be  able  really  to  "come 
out"  because  she  has  never  been  in, 
will  mean  that  nothing  can  strike  her 
suddenly.  She  will  be  no  more  subject 
to  social  surprise  than  a  girl  brought  up 
on  a  farm  would  be  open  to  astonish- 
ment about  orchards  or  cattle.  Not 
being  able  to  be  wistful  about  weddings, 
she  may  come  a  shade  nearer  to  belief 
in  the  theory  that  staying  married  is 
simply  being  a  good  sport,  even  if  she 
reserves  the  right  to  quarrel  with  the 
rules  committee. 

Her  world  w  ill  tell  her  that  it  has  been 
disenchanted.  Sour  preserves  will  not 
interest  gatherers  of  fresh  fruit.  And  she 
will  see  spring  as  they  may  see  it  who 
do  not  remember  too  many  autumns, 
see  it  with  the  penetrating,  wonder- 
working glance  of  youth.    In  her  igno- 


rance she  will  make  her  share  of  blunders, 
and  by  the  divinely  precious  good 
fortune  of  not  knowing  that  certain 
great  things  can't  be  done,  will  go 
ahead  and  do  them.  We  have  been 
promised  a  period  of  romanticism.  Who 
knows  that  the  notion  may  not  appeal 
to  the  flapper's  successor,  and  that  she 
may  not  usher  it  in.^  Certainly,  it  can-l 
not  happen  without  her  connivance. 
She  may  attain  great  concessions.  Whojaid 
knows  that  some  one  may  not  contrive,!  fitt 
for  example,  to  make  gentle  speechi  trit' 
fashionable,  and  that  she  may  not,  after  " 
hearing  the  shrillest  voices  in  the  world,<  (h1 
herself  become  low-voiced  .^^  It  would  m 
be  a  fearful  radicalism,  but  at  this  )l 
juncture  romanticism  would  be  radical;  ^ 
and,  after  all,  the  flapper's  successor!  lie 
may  hate  the  noise  as  much  as  the  rest?  p 
of  us  do.  Who  will  venture  to  prediett  [oo 
that,  though  she  may  refuse  to  be  aii 
hypocrite  and  will  know  too  much  to  be|  | 
enslaved  by  any  awe,  she  may  not,|  ^u 
indeed,   find   high   satisfactions   in   thej|v 
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sheer  art  of  being  a  young  girl — m  re 
habilitating    an    art    by    whose    vicis 
situdes   all   other   arts   are   delayed   'm\,^ 
coming  back.'^  mm 


AFTERMATH 

BY  CORINNE  REINHEIMER 

YOUR  mute  hands  lifted  to  my  lips 
A  fragile,  moon-white  grail. 
Thin,  silvered  grape  leaves  wreathed  its  brim; 
So  cool  it  seemed  and  frail, 
Laughing  I  sipped  its  perfumed  draught.  .  .  . 
Swift,  swift  its  anodyne — 
I  had  not  known  how  magic-sweet 
Could  be  the  taste  of  wine — 
For  when  the  dawn  came  singing  in. 
An  empty  cup  was  there: 
Gone  was  the  golden  wine,  but  now 
The  leaves  are  in  my  hair. 
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TRUMPERY 


BY  SUSAN  ERTZ 


T  was  the  sort  of  day  that  inspires 

tourists  to  buy  gaudily  colored  post 

rds  and,  sitting  at  marble-topped  tables 

ith  coffee  cups  beside  their  elbows,  to 

ite: 

"Monte  Carlo  looks  just  like  this 
day.  Having  a  lovely  time.  Wish 
ou  were  here.  Love  to  the  children." 
Monte  Carlo  did  look  like  that.  The 
y  and  sea  were  of  too  brutal  a  blue, 
he  mountains  too  sharply  outlined,  the 
nnatural  grass  too  green,  the  flowers 
00  crudely  bright,  the  marble  and  the 
irhite  paint  too  dazzling  to  be  "true  to 
fe."  The  whole  thing  was  expensive 
lusical  comedy  without  the  music. 
*)ven  nature  had  lent  itself  to  the  de- 
eption.  The  sea,  with  no  appearance 
rf  either  life  or  depth,  lay  like  a  painted 
;anvas.  The  palm  trees  in  the  public 
gardens  had  forgotten  the  honest  mother 
;and  that  bore  them.  The  flowers, 
cranked  out  in  stiff  mosaics  within 
jtars,  squares,  and  diamonds,  might 
lave  been  laid  down  by  the  yard. 

A  girl  came  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Casino  and  stood  undecided  on  the 
5teps.  She  saw  the  crowding  blue 
mountains  behind  the  town  as  the  drop 
curtain  of  a  stage  on  which,  for  a  little 
while,  she  played  the  leading  part.  A 
Frenchman  who  looked  upon  sixty  as 
the  prime  of  life  had  followed  her  from 
the  gambling  rooms  and  now  stood 
behind  her,  brushing  some  specks  of 
dust  from  his  sleeve,  aware  of  her  in- 
decision and  rightly  connecting  it  with 
a  consciousness  of  his  presence  and  a 
desire  for  lunch.  He  had  just  seen  her 
lose  a  hundred  francs,  and  although  he 
judged  from  her  appearance  that  the 
loss  was  not  of  the  most  serious  nature, 
it  was  still  possible  that  it  might  have 
incommoded  her. 


She  was  tall  and  blue  eyed,  and  her 
fair  hair,  untidily  arranged,  drooped 
from  under  a  large  white  hat.  Her  dress 
of  blue  china  silk  was  too  thin  for  April 
even  on  the  Riviera,  and  she  wore  over 
it  a  white-cloth  coat  that  evoked  for 
him  little  English  scenes  connected  with 
bicycling  and  tennis.  Her  features  were 
regular,  her  expression  good  humored. 
He  saw  that  she  loved  pleasure,  and 
that  she  wished  to  please  and  be  pleased. 

Three  minutes  later  they  were  walk- 
ing together  toward  the  Cafe  de  Paris. 

She  had  no  strong  convictions  as  to 
the  food  she  would  like  to  eat  or  the  wine 
she  would  like  to  drink.  She  begged  him 
to  suit  himself.  What  he  would  like, 
she  said,  she  would  like.  He  smiled 
more  broadly  at  this  and  his  eyebrows 
mounted  higher.  She  thought  him  very 
well  groomed  and  told  herself  that  he 
was  certainly  a  man  of  the  world.  Old 
enough  to  be  her  father,  possibly,  but 
there  was  a  jaunty,  holiday  air  about 
him  that  pleased  her.  Out  of  doors  he 
wore  his  gray  overcoat  like  a  cape, 
buttoned  about  his  shoulders  regardless 
of  its  dangling  sleeves.  His  gray  felt 
hat,  too,  was  placed  slightly  on  one  side 
of  his  head.  He  moved  youthfully  and 
briskly.  His  dark  blue  suit  was  well 
made  and  fitted  his  full  figure  admirably. 
Beards,  as  a  rule,  she  disliked,  but  his 
was  more  like  an  imperial  than  an 
ordinary  beard.  You  could  hardly 
truthfully  call  it  a  beard,  and  it  gave  a 
distinguished,  pointed  look  to  his  round 
face. 

She  pulled  off  her  gloves  that  were 
of  washing  suede  and  smelled  innocently 
of  soap,  and  the  interest  in  his  smiling 
eyes  was  immediately  sharpened.  She 
had  beautiful  hands.  She  stretched 
them  out  and  they  were  white  as  milk 
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and  her  fingers  spread  prettily,  the  tips 
curving  back  just  enough  to  be  agree- 
able to  the  eye.  She  spread  those 
rounded,  finely  pointed  fingers  as  a 
peacock  spreads  his  tail.  So  would  she 
spread  them  were  some  one  to  place  a 
new  ring  upon  one  of  them,  and  she 
would  tilt  her  fair  head  this  way  and 
that,  admiring  the  effect  .  .  .  adorable ! 
Her  hands  were  bare  now;  no  trumpery 
bit  of  turquoise  set  in  cheap  yellow  gold 
marred  their  smooth  beauty.  She  should 
wear  a  single  jewel  caught  on  a  thin  hoop 
of  platinum  ...  a  brave,  important 
jewel  ...  on  the  little  finger  of  her 
right  hand.  He  liked  the  right  hand 
a  shade  better  than  the  left. 

In  his  suave,  correct  English  he  drew 
from  her  replies  to  his  questions.  Was 
it  not  so  that  she  was  abroad  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life.'^  Come,  come,  why  not 
be  frank  with  each  other?  Surely, 
surely,  everyone  must  some  day  travel 
abroad  for  the  first  time.  The  first 
time  .  .  .  what  a  lark,  eh. '^  iVnd  was  she 
not  perhaps  too  carefully  and  tediously 
chaperoned,  and  had  she  not  escaped 
to-day  just  for  a  taste  of  freedom  .  .  . 
a    little    taste  .  .  .  ? 

"No,  you're  wrong,"  she  corrected 
him.  "I'm  abroad  for  the  first  time, 
but  I'm  here  alone.  I  came  over  as 
companion  to  a  French  girl,  but  she  got 
married  all  of  a  sudden  and  that  left  me 
without  a  job.  I've  got  enough  to  get 
home  on  and  a  month's  salary,  so  I 
thought  I'd  see  life  for  a  bit.  I'm 
staying  in  diggings  here.  Are  you  stay- 
ing in  Monte,  too.^  Oh,  Nice!  That's 
quite  a  long  way  off.  It's  great  fun 
being  on  your  own,  my  word,  it  is !  Why, 
I've  had  adventures  enough  already  to 
fill  a  book." 

She  laughed,  and  her  companion 
smiled  at  her  and  stroked  his  beard. 

"Well,  well ;  and  these  adventures  .  .  . 
what  were  they  Yike?    Tell  me." 

She  colored  and  looked  down  at  her 
finger  nails. 

"Oh  .  .  .  you  wouldn't  call  them 
that,  I  don't  suppose,  but  they  might 
have  been.     You  know  ...  a  girl  has 
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to  have  some  fun.  There's  a  young,  ^ver. 
Swede  where  I'm  staying  ...  I  called  i 
him  the  Blond  Beast  at  first,  but  he's  as 
gentle  as  a  lamb  now.  He  eats  out  ofj 
my  hand.  He's  got  white  eyebrows,  jfce  ii 
And  there  was  Henri  .  .  .  the  man  myi 
friend  married  .  .  .  yes,  even  after  hej 
was  engaged  to  her  he  wasn't  above  j 
trying  to  carry  on  with  me.  Men  are  mt 
.  .  .  well!"  She  spread  out  her  fingers,  jiss 
looked  at  them,  and  then  looked  up, 
smiling.     "Aren't  they?" 

"They  are  very  beautiful,"  he  said. 
"I  speak  of  your  hands.  Very,  very 
beautiful.    Don't  you  know  that?" 

"My  hands?  Are  they?  Well  ...  I 
thought  they  were  nice  as  hands  go, 
and  I  look  after  them  a  bit  better  than 
most  do,  but  I  don't  think  anything 
counts  for  very  much  except  faces,  do 
you?   Faces  and  figures." 

He  leaned  toward  her,  still  smiling. 

"Do  not  misunderstand  me  if  I  say 
that  I  like  your  hands  best." 

She  flushed  and  dropped  them  in  her 
lap,  out  of  sight. 

"Well,  I  must  say,  you  are  ...   I" 

"No,  no!"  he  cried.  "No,  no!  Do 
not  hide  them,  please,  please  do  not." 

"All  right."     She  raised  them  again t! 
and  rested  her  chin  upon  them,   self- 
consciously.    "Only  I  don't  understand 
Frenchmen,    and    I    suppose    I    never 
shall." 

"Ah."  He  had  fifty  smiles,  that  man, 
all  different.  He  raised  a  thin  glass  in 
which  little  points  of  light  shot  upward. 
"To  your  better  understanding  of  all 
Frenchmen  through  knowledge  of  one." 

She  too  raised  her  glass,  boldly. 

"And  here's  hoping  that  one  will  be 
you,"  she  said,  and  as  he  bowed  she 
laughed  at  her  own  boldness. 

Eggs  on  spinach  under  a  rich  cheese 
sauce  followed  the  hors  d'oeuvres.  Veal 
cooked  in  cream  with  truflBes  followed 
them  both.  Then  came  pale,  beautiful 
asparagus  stalks,  shading  delicately  to 
their  green  tips,  and  as  she  ate  them  her 
hands  looked  white  as  lilies  and  her 
fingers  like  the  fingers  of  La  Gioconda. 
The  Frenchman's  smile  was  as  suave  as 
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Ijer.  He  read  her  as  easily  as  he  read 
e  wine  card  and  as  comprehendingly. 
"And  in  England,"  he  was  saying,  "in 
agland.  What  do  you  do  there?  You 
^e  in  the  country,  you  say.  I  think 
at  in  the  summer  you  play  tennis  with 
)ung  men.  There  are  perhaps  one  or 
70  favored  ones  whom  you  allow  to 
it  their  arms  about  your  waist  and 
ss  you,  on  warm  evenings.  You  like 
but  you  are  a  little  ashamed.  You 
alk  down  your  lanes,  saying  very  little 
each  other.  You  tell  no  one,  except 
rhaps  a  girl  friend.    Am  T  right?" 

You're  simply  uncanny!"  she  cried, 
tting  down  her  coffee  cup.  *'  Uncanny ! 
ell,  what  else  do  you  know,  you  .  .  . 
u  wizard?" 

"I  think  you  are  a  good  daughter  to 
father  or  mother,  I  do  not  know  which, 
'erhaps  both.  I  think  you  work  at 
pmething,  but  I  do  not  know  what." 

I  ran  the  typewriting  office  in  our 
illage,"  she  said,  "  until  I  got  the  chance 
come  here.  I've  run  it  since  I  was 
eventeen,  and  done  half  the  typing 
lyself.  I'm  twenty -five  now.  Eight 
ears.  ..." 
He  closed  his  eyes. 

"With  those  hands  .  .  .  !"  He  opened 
lis  eyes  again  to  say,  "But  all  the  time 
ou  are  working,  all  the  time  you  are 
)laying,  you  dream  dreams,  always  of  a 
paan.  Of  a  strong,  older  man  who  will 
mderstand  and  dominate  you.  Who 
^!^ill  make  love  to  you  .  .  .  savamment, 
[  do  not  like  your  word  'knowingly'  .  .  . 
lYid  whom  you  would  therefore  follow  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  He  will  offer  you 
marriage,  and  you  will  say,  *Does  that 
matter  when  I  love  you?'  But  he  will 
not  accept  your  sacrifice,  though  he  has 
never  offered  marriage  to  any  woman 
before.  He  will  marry  you.  He  will 
revere  you  all  the  more  for  your  gener- 
osity. You  will  be  exquisitely  happy  and 
rich,  and  have  two  children,  a  boy  and 
a  girl,  in  the  order  that  I  have  named." 
Her  coffee  spoon  fell  with  a  clatter. 
"  Lord !  How  you  do  understand !  You 
give  me  the  creeps,  I  swear  you  do.  How 
do  you  know  all  this?" 


"You  are  a  woman,"  he  said,  smiling. 
"Restricted,  romantic,  young.  Our 
dreams  are  whatever  our  lives  are  not. 
Tell  me  your  life  and  I  will  tell  you  your 
dreams." 

"  But  we're  not  all  like  me  .  .  .  surely 
we're  not  all  like  me?" 

He  made  no  answer  to  that  but 
tilted  his  head  back  and  the  smoke 
curled  slowly  upward  from  his  bearded 
lips. 

"And  this  afternoon,  child,  what 
shall  we  do,  eh?" 

Her  heart  leaped.  The  afternoon, 
too! 

"Anything  you  like.     I  don't  care." 

"Gamble?" 

"No,  thanks.  I've  had  enough  of 
that.  Oh,  I  say!  There  are  the  Olympic 
Games  on  .  .  .  the  girls,  you  know. 
I'd  love  to  see  them." 

"The  girls  .  .  .  yes,  we  will  go.  Strong 
young  female  athletes,  one  day  to  be 
mothers.  It  is  like  teaching  flowers 
algebra.    We  will  go." 

But  outside  the  clouds — vaporous, 
low,  and  full  of  rain,  came  down  over 
the  shoulders  of  the  mountains  like  wet 
torn  blotting-paper  and  put  out  the 
fire  of  the  sun.  In  a  few  seconds  the 
world  was  gray  and  streaming  and  cold, 
and  the  palms  dripped  and  sawed  their 
branches,  and  shiny  umbrellas  opened 
everywhere.  But  as  the  rain  continued 
even  they  disappeared,  and  only  the 
man  with  the  overcoat  buttoned  about 
his  shoulders  like  a  cape,  and  the  girl  in 
the  white  coat  seemed  to  have  nowhere 
to  go.  Then  at  length  they  hailed  a 
hooded  fiacre  and  crept  inside,  and  it 
drew  them  to  the  top  of  the  public 
gardens  and  down  a  long  street  beside 
tram  lines,  where  awnings  flapped  and 
dripped,  and  pedestrians  huddled  hope- 
lessly in  doorways.  Inside  the  fiacre  a 
man's  voice  spoke  quietly,  suavely, 
persuasively. 

The  cab  stopped  in  front  of  a  jewel- 
er's, and  after  a  little  wait  the  two  got 
out  and  entered  the  shop.  There,  little 
trays  were  displayed  for  them,  one  after 
the  other,  and  were  banished.    But  over 
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one  tray  the  man's  hand  hovered  for  an 
instant  and  then  descended.  He  had 
made  his  choice.  That  was  the  ring  for 
her  finger. 

"Put  it  on." 

Off  came  the  glove,  ^meUing  of  soap. 
The  httle  finger  .  .  .  yes,  that  was  the 
finger  for  the  ring.  He  held  it  lightly. 
He  put  the  ring  on  himself  as  she 
hesitated.     Stepping  back,  he  watched. 

Ah,  that  hand,  that  divine  hand! 
The  fingers  all  aspray  and  curving  back 
at  the  tips,  the  emerald  glowing  like 
distilled  summer.  She  bent  her  fair  head 
this  way  and  that,  cheeks  suffused  with 
color,  eyes  alight  .  .  .  adorable!  It  was 
exactly  as  he  had  hoped  it  would  be, 
exactly  as  he  had  seen  it  in  his  mind's 
eye.    He  was  satisfied. 

"The  ring  is  yours,  my  child.  Keep 
it." 

He  turned  to  the  jeweler,  note  case 
in  hand. 

How  her  heart  beat!  He  hadn't  even 
asked  the  price  ...  he  must  be  very 
rich  indeed  .  .  .  and  what  a  man !  Dom- 
inating, eccentric,  extraordinary.  This 
was  life,  life,  life!  The  word  drummed 
in  her  ears,  loudly.  Life,  life,  life!  She 
turned  away  from  the  two  men.  She 
raised  the  ring  to  her  mouth  and  felt  it 
icy  against  her  lips.  Her  darling  ring. 
Out  went  her  hand  again,  with  the  cold 
green  fire  flashing  upon  it.  Beautiful! 
Why  had  no  one  ever  told  her  before  how 
lovely  her  hands  were?  Each  finger  was 
unique,  perfect.  She  felt  his  touch  on  her 
arm. 

"Come." 

It  was  still  raining  heavily,  pitilessly. 
They  drove  to  the  Aquarium  at  Monaco 
and  looked  at  the  wonderful  fish.  He 
kept  close  beside  her  all  the  time  and 
never  stopped  smiling,  but  he  never 
touched  her.  There  were  dark  places, 
too  .  .  .  the  men  she  knew  at  home 
would  have  put  a  hand  on  her  waist  or 
an  arm  about  her  shoulders.  He  knew 
a  great  deal  about  all  sorts  of  sea  things, 
and  he  talked  cleverly.  She  kept  her 
glove  off  and  every  now  and  then  he 
said,    "Let    me    see,"    and    she    would 


raise  her  hand  and  hold  it  out  for  hinj 
in  the  strange  little  green  light  of  soiik  „ 
little  ocean  where  beautiful  colored  fislj  4 
flickered  and  turned  behind  the  glassj  iri 


The  fiacre  took  them  to  Monte  Carlcl 
again.     It  was  still  raining.  The  driveij  0 
had  not  been  told  where  to  go,  and  thej^ 
were  back  now,  where  they  had  startedliet 
from.    Well  .  .  .  what  next.^ 

"^  la  gare,''  the  man  inside  called  out|  le 
to  him,  and  he  made  strange  sounds  to|B(l 
his  horses  and  cracked  his  whip. 

They  took  the  train  to  go  to  Nice  justAiK 
as  it  was  getting  dark.  They  found  an  lei 
empty  first-class  compartment  and  satj  ive 
in  corners,  facing  each  other.  She  hadj  itl 
never  ridden  in  a  first-class  compartment  fit 
with  a  man  before.  She  wondered  ifj  ^ 
they  would  have  it  to  themselves  all  the^  § 
way.  I  il, 

There  was  a  great  commotion  outside  j  lea 
.  .  .  laughter,  and  high,  excited  voices,  he 
People  came  crowding  onto  the  train 
just  as  it  was  about  to  start,  talking  and 
laughing.      Girls   .    .    .   they    were    all  d 
girls.    What  a  lot  of  them  .  .  .  dozens  01 
...  all  talking  in  some  queer  language  \  ^ 
she  didn't  understand.    Oh,  the  Olympic 
Games,  of  course.    They  all  wore  badges,  j 
But  what  were  they.^  Norwegians.^  Bel- 
gians?  Swedes? 

"Czechs,"  he  told  her,  and  added, 
smiling,  "young  athletes." 

She  nodded. 

The  train  was  filling  up.  The  girls 
came  crow^ding  into  their  compartment. 
They  occupied  all  the  empty  seats  and 
still  others  came  and  perched  on  the 
knees  of  their  friends,  laughing  and  talk- 
ing all  the  time.  Everything  seemed  a 
joke  to  them.  What  high  spirits  they 
were  in!  The  games  had  had  to  be 
postponed  because  of  the  rain,  and  still 
everything  was  glorious  and  amusing. 
She  looked  at  each  one  of  them  in  turn. 

Opposite  her  sat  a  plump,  fair  girl, 
and  a  serious,  dark,  impassive  one  with 
a  fine  throat  and  a  deep,  deep  voice  like 
the  voice  of  an  oracle.  When  she  spoke 
they  all  listened.  Next  to  her  sat  a 
slender,    pretty   creature   who   laughed 
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licessively  at  everything  that  was  said. 

le    was    flushed    and    helpless    with 

ughter.     On   her  lap   sat   a  younger 

jrl  with  short  hair  and  a  freckled  face. 

minx,  that  one.    On  the  other  side  of 

le    slim,    laughing    one    sat    a    great 

blazon    with    ropes    of    reddish    hair. 

magnificent  young  woman,  but  not 

•etty.     In  the  far  corner  sat  one  who 

lemed  to  be  in  a  position  of  authority. 

le   was   treated   with   great   affection 

id  little  respect.     Their  talk  was  as 

ipid  and  unintelligible  as  the  talk  of 

irds.     What  splendid,  healthy  young 

eatures!    Oblivious  to  everything  and 

^.eryone  but  themselves.    She  glanced 

t  her  companion.    He  sat  in  his  corner 

ith  his  coat  wrapped  about  him,  look- 

ig  under  drooping  eyelids  at  the  girls, 

niling  and   amused.     They   paid   not 

!;be  slightest  heed  to  him  or  to  her.    He 

;aned  forward  presently  and  touched 

er  on  the  knee  with  his  gloves. 

"Let  me  see,"  he  said. 

She   held   up   her   hand   once   more, 

liming  it  this  way  and  that,  spreading 

ut  her  fingers.     The  ring  flashed  and 

lowed  under  the  dim   lamp.     In  the 

emi-gloom   of   the   carriage   her   hand 

)oked  paper-white. 

The  girls*  clamor  increased.  One  of 
heir  companions  was  passing  the  open 
■loor  of  the  compartment  and  they 
leemed  to  be  calling  her  to  come  and 
oin  them,  but  she  shook  her  head. 

She  was  dressed  in  black  and  under 
ler  severe  black  hat  her  hair  fell  in  two 
hick,  fair  braids.  Her  profile  showed 
ip  cameolike  against  the  black  square 
)f  the  window.  What  loveliness!  The 
leart  of  the  girl  in  the  white  coat  was 
mddenly  hushed,  and  something  in  her 
spirit  moved  its  wings  as  she  looked  at 
:hat  serene  and  perfect  face.  She  was 
like  a  new  blade  first  drawn  from  its 
5cabbard;  like  young  green  wheat;  like 
:he  silver  curve  of  the  new  moon  at 
mnset;  like  scented  flowers  at  night 
mih  the  dew  on  them. 

A  young  athlete  .  .  .  she  gave  no 
h.eed  to  her  noisy  friends  but  looked  out 
3f   the    window    where    she    could    see 


nothing,  and  thought  her  own  quiet 
thoughts;  possessed,  steady-eyed,  and 
calm.  .  .  . 

"Let  me  see,"  said  the  man  again, 
and  reached  for  her  hand,  but  she  shook 
her  head  and  drew  it  back.  The  train 
rocked  and  clattered  on  its  way  to  Nice. 
The  girls  talked  and  laughed.  The 
lovely  one  standing  in  the  aisle  held  the 
rail  with  both  hands  and  looked  out 
into  the  night.  The  Frenchman  looked 
at  the  girl  in  the  white  coat,  smiling 
indulgently  at  her. 

Trumpery  .  .  .  that's  what  she  was 
.  .  .  trumpery.  That  man  smiling  at 
her  and  watching  her  like  a  cat.  That 
bit  of  green  glass  on  her  finger  and  what 
it  would  end  in.  .  .  . 

How  had  he  known,  that  man,  what 
she  was  like.^  Was  it  written  in  her  face.^ 
Did  thoughts,  wishes,  tendencies  write 
themselves  in  one's  face,  so  clear  that 
he  who  ran  might  read?  Or  was  it  just 
a  lucky  shot.^*  You  couldn't  tell,  with 
men. 

She  looked  back.  She  remembered 
the  young  men  at  home  with  their 
encircling  arms  and  their  hot  hands. 
She  thought  of  the  young  Swede.  She 
thought  of  Henri  .  .  .  and  the  others. 
A  girl  had  to  have  some  fun.  .  .  .  That 
was  what  she  had  always  said. 

He  was  still  smiling  at  her  ...  he 
was  always  smiling  .  .  .  but  she  saw 
that  behind  that  smile  sat  a  man  who 
bought  what  he  wanted.  A  good  buyer. 
He  knew  what  he  wanted  ...  he 
knew  what  he  could  buy,  too,  and  how 
much  he  would  have  to  pay  for  it. 
He  knew  what  was  trumpery  ...  he 
knew. 

The  noisy  ones  called  to  the  girl 
standing  in  the  aisle,  and  she  turned 
and  smilingly  shook  her  head.  Her  clear 
eyes  met  the  eyes  of  the  girl  in  the 
white  coat  and  for  an  instant  they 
lingered  there.  What  years,  what  miles, 
what  whole  countries  apart  they  were; 
and  yet  when  their  eyes  met  they  looked 
at  each  other  like  friends  .  .  .  like 
sisters  almost. 

She  turned  away  again  and  the  heart 
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of  the  girl  in  the  white  coat  was  beat- 
ing as  though  she  had  passed  through 
some  strange  experience  .  .  .  some 
crisis. 

Rocking,  the  train  slowed  down  and 
came  to  a  standstill.  Lights  gleamed 
outside,  reflecting  themselves  in  puddles; 
bright  little  lakes  that  were  shattered 
by  the  hurrying  feet  of  travelers. 

"  Villef ranche ! "  shouted  the  guard. 
The  rain  whipped  against  the  windows, 
and  the  girls  heard  it  and  laughed. 

"Let  me  see,"  said  the  man  again. 

She  fumbled  \vith  her  hands.  She 
slipped  the  ring  off  her  finger  and  held 
it  out  to  him. 

"You  hold  it  for  me,  just  for  a  min- 
ute," she  said. 

She  went  out  into  the  aisle.  The  man 
held  the  ring  up  to  the  light,  turning  it 
this  way  and  that,  delighting  in  its 
beauty.  He  had  seen  many  fine  emer- 
alds,   but    never    one    with    a    better 


color  than  this.    Lovely!    And  on  that 
hand ! 

''En  voituref'  shouted  the  guard. 
"En  voiture!'' 

The  train  started  with  a  jerk.     Soon 
it  was  rocking  and  clattering  on  its  way. 
The  man  looked  up  and  down  the  aisle. 
He  saw  only  the  girl  in  black,  holding  toll 
the  rail,  and  some  of  her  companions^. 
He  waited.    The  girl  in  the  white  coat  I 
did  not  come  back.    She  was  not  coming 
back.    He  understood. 

He  dropped  the  ring  into  his  pocket, 
drew  his  coat  about  his  shoulders,  and 
settled  himself  more  comfortably  in  his 
corner.   He  still  smiled. 

"Foolish,"  he  said  to  himself.  "And 
in  this  rain.     Foolish!" 

The   water  ran  down  the   windows, 
seeped  through  the  cracks,  and  lay  in 
little  pools   upon   the   sills.     The   girls  ^^ 
continued  to  laugh  and  chatter.     Pres-™ 
entlv  he  dozed. 


AN  ALPINE  VILLAGE 

BY  ANNE  GOODWIN  WINSLOW 

THEIR  world  stands  all  on  end;  no  place  at  all 
Is  left  for  even  the  little  fields  to  lie 
That  they  have  hung  aloft  like  tapestry 
Upon  the  granite  reaches  of  the  wall 
That  towers  round  them.     There  they  cling  and  crawl 
And  still  contrive  between  the  earth  and  sky 
To  reap  the  fruit  of  their  brief  industry 
Before  the  snows  and  the  swift  silence  fall. 


Then  in  the  church  the  meager  women  pray, 
And  in  the  huts  the  patient  cattle  sleep, 
And  earth  the  vow  of  her  white  peace  fulfills, 
And  heeds  them  not  who  with  such  passion  pay 
Into  her  icy  breast  the  faith  they  keep 
And  still  lift  up  their  eyes  unto  those  hills. 


CIRCUS  FOLKS  ARE  FOLKS 


BY  SARAH   COMSTOCK 


DURING  the  long  years  that  I  have 
known  the  circus — have  enjoyed  a 
ifidential  chat  with  the  Strong  Lady, 
ve  discussed  cross-stitch  with  the  Su- 
3me  Equestrienne,  or  have  dished  up 
3sip  with  flying  families — I  have  often 
ndered  vaguely  just  what  the  lure 
ght  be.    For  it  isn't  the  lure  of  span- 
;s  and  tinsels  and  gaudy  electric  glares, 
of  Breathlessly  Hair-Raising,  Spec- 
cularly  Sensational,  and  Unparalleled 
ats    of    Daring    Never    Before    At- 
mpted.  Spangles  and  Spectacular  Sen- 
tions  alike  tarnish  with  the  years  and 
e  glitter  is  no  more. 
No,  it  isn't  any  of  these  obvious  en- 
rallments.  I  am  not  agreeably  stunned 
t  paralyzed  or  petrified  by  the  perform- 
{ ice.    Rather,  it  is  the  performers  them- 
:lves  who  hold  me  chained  by  an  af- 
iction  that  age  cannot  wither.    It  is  the 
•  reus  people  as  they  are,  beyond  the 
>otlight,  minus  the  rouge  and  tinsel — 
)mely  sometimes,   and  often   middle- 
^ed  and  out  of  curl,  and  not  especially 
sroic — it  is  they  themselves  that  call 
►rth  the  neighbor  in  me. 
For  this  being  exists  in  each  one  of  us, 
firmly  believe,  tucked  away  in  a  secret 
lace  perhaps,  but  still  responding  to  the 
aord.    Those  of  us  who  dwell  in  the  rig- 
rous  climate  of  the  great  city's  apart- 
lent  life,  where  it  would  be  a  breach  of 
tiquette  to  know  the  next-door  family's 
ame,  can  yet  warm  (give  us  a  chance) 
3  the  spirit  of  the  village  street.    And 
aving  meandered  thus  far  along  my 
ath  of  analysis,  I  bring  up  at  the  fact 
hat  few  things  more  warmly  call  forth 
hat  hidden  neighbor  in  me  than  to  enter 
he    great    dressing-tent    of   the    circus 
v^omen,  to  see  a  hand  waving  from  one 
:orner,  to  hear  a  "  Hel-lo ! "  ring  from  an- 


other, to  have  a  contortionist's  baby  goo- 
goo  at  me,  to  meet  a  smile  here,  a  bit  of 
bursting  news  there  as  I  pass  along  the 
aisle  of  trunks. 

*'  Look  at  my  sofa  pillow !  The  Sword- 
Swallowing  Girl  showed  me  that  stitch, 
and  I'm  going  to  embroider  this  for  home 
next  winter,"  announces  an  aerialist. 

*'0h,  I've  got  a  new  recipe  for  spiced 
peach  marmalade,  and  if  we  get  back  be- 
fore the  peaches  are  all  gone,  I'm  going 
to  put  up  three  dozen  jars,"  declares  a 
bareback  rider. 

It  all  comes  to  this.  I  love  these  peo- 
ple, not  because  they  raise  my  hair  but 
because  they  warm  my  heart.  I  love 
them  not  because  they  are  performers  of 
intrepid  feats,  but  because  they  are  hu- 
man beings  who  like  home,  husband, 
wife,  children,  family  cat,  baked  beans, 
darning  bag,  "The  Suwanee  River,"  and 
homemade  piccalilli.  They  are  not  the- 
atrical, they  are  not  poseurs;  they  leave 
florid  adjectives  to  the  press  agent  and 
speak  commonplace  Americanese;  they 
don't  for  a  moment  think  of  themselves 
as  Unrivalled  Marvels  of  Dauntless 
Heroism,  but  as  Jennie's  husband  or 
Bill's  wife  or  the  father  or  mother  of 
freckle-nosed  Dicky.  They  don't,  dur- 
ing the  half-year  off  the  road,  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  glittering  splendor,  but  of 
simple  home  comfort — the  sort  of  com- 
fort where  a  husband  gets  into  his  shirt 
sleeves  and  takes  the  clock  to  pieces  be- 
cause he  knows  how  and  that  confounded 
clock  tinker  down  the  street  doesn't  un- 
derstand his  business ;  w^here  a  wife  dons 
her  checked  apron  and  makes  the  waf- 
fles herself  because  Jim  always  did  like 
her  w^affles  better  than  any  others.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  a  clown  should  not 
take  the  family  clock  to  pieces  or  why 
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an  acrobat  should  not  perform  somer- 
saults with  the  waffle  iron?  For  the 
simple  but  seldom  realized  truth  is  that 
circus  folks  are  folks. 

It's  a  curious  little  world,  entirely  suf- 
ficient unto  itself,  this  world  of  the  circus 
actors.  It  is  walled  about  and  seldom 
approached  by  outsiders.  From  gener- 
ation to  generation  passes  the  art  of 
bareback  riding  or  animal  training  or 
trapeze  flying:  "Gran'ma's  a  grand 
aerialist,  her  ring  work  is  only  beat  by 
two  others,  and  she's  fifty-eight  last 
March."  Intermarriage  is  as  much  the 
rule  as  with  royalty,  or  with  a  Young 
People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor; 
rider  marries  contortionist,  juggler  mar- 
ries acrobat,  bear  trainer  marries  high- 
wire  dancer.  So,  closely  bound,  un- 
known to  the  outside  world  and  indif- 
ferent to  it,  these  people  go  their  own 
way;  and  it's  a  happy,  wholesome,  sane, 
homely,  folksy  way.  The  other  day  I 
asked  a  trapeze  performer  if  she  wanted 
her  seven-year-old  son  to  follow  in  her 
own  and  her  husband's  footflights. 

She  shook  herself  out  of  the  green-and- 
gold  trunks  and  ostrich  feathers  of  Mile. 
Adele,  stepped  into  a  cotton  kimono,  and 
became  Mrs.  Muldoon. 

"Well,  he'd  have  a  grander  time  out- 
side the  circus,"  she  reflected.  "  S'ciety, 
and  a  chance  to  go  to  shows  and  dine  at 
restaurants.    He  could  lay  around." 

In  circus  parlance,  be  it  known,  those 
of  us  who  do  not  fly  through  the  air  for 
a  living,  or  daily  turn  fifty  flipflaps  in 
succession,  are  condemned  to  the  outer 
darkness  of  sloth  as  *M,he  people  that 
lay  around." 

Maternity  brooded  in  Dellie  Mul- 
doon's  eyes  as  she  kicked  off  the  slop- 
shoes.  "Of  course,  I'd  like  him  to  have 
the  grandest  time  he  can,"  she  went  on 
thoughtfully,  "but  I'll  feel  safer  about 
him  if  I  know  he's  growing  up  with  the 
show.  One  boy  left  us,  got  into  one  of 
those  swell  sets — my,  it  was  terrible — 
nearly  broke  his  mother's  heart.  He 
went  to  the  dogs  till  she  lost  her  nerve 
and  fell  one  day  when  there  wasn't  any 
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net.    Yes,  for  health  and  morals,  the  one 
sure  place  is  the  circus  every  time." 

Mrs.  Muldoon  had  summed  up  the  at- 
titude of  these  few  hundred  people  to-  | 
ward  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  are  thef 
idlers  of  the  earth.  We  stroll  through 
life  of  pleasure-seeking  leisure,  we  "layfl 
around"  while  they  toil  by  the  sweat  ofi 
their  brows  and  at  the  risk  of  their  necks  l 
for  our  capricious  pleasure.  We  are  a 
good  enough  sort,  but  we  don't  grasp 
the  fact  that  life  is  real,  life  is  earnest —  | 
a  trapeze  is  not  our  goal.  Many  of  us 
may  be  virtuous,  but  in  our  midst  vice 
exists,  and  to  permit  a  young  person  to 
mingle  with  the  world  of  outsiders  is  to 
run  a  risk.  Acquaintance  with  that 
world  beyond  the  wall  is  discouraged; 
boys  are  kept  busy  at  their  training,  girls 
are  held  under  a  grim  duenna  system. 

The  six  acrobatic  Hoppe  maidens 
turned  to  Prunellas  at  my  query: 

"  What  happens  when  unknown  young 
men  write  you  notes  and  send  you 
candy  .^" 

They  pursed  twelve  rosy  young  lips 
and  folded  twelve  hands  primly  in  the 
laps  of  their  sky-blue  tights. 

"We  always  give  them  to  Momma 
right  away,"  replied  the  spokesman  of 
the  six.  "Three  of  us  are  too  young  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  gentlemen. 
And  we  three  older  ones  only  know  those 
that  are  properly  introduced.  Momma 
reads  the  letters  first,  and  if  they're  very 
respectful,  just  that  they  admire  our 
work,  then  she  lets  us  write  and  thank 
them  for  their  kind  appreciation.  But 
if  they  are  one  speck  sentimental — " 

"There!"  broke  in  Momma  dramati- 
cally, and  pointed  with  a  direly  signifi- 
cant finger  to  the  wastebasket. 

The  Hoppes  are  as  perfect  an  example 
of  the  old-time  circus  family  as  remains 
with  us  to-day.  Both  grandparents  on 
both  sides  were  acrobats,  even  as  the 
third  generation  is  now.  Poppa  Hoppe 
has  trained  his  flock  from  the  cradle  up; 
their  first  word  is  said  to  have  been  "  flip- 
flap"  and  their  first  step  to  have  been 
taken  on  their  hands.  Momma  Hoppe, 
meanwhile,  has  clucked  like  a  tiny  so- 


Drawn  by  George  Wright 

I    HAVE    OFTEN    WONDERED    VAGUELY    JUST    WHAT    THE    LURE    MIGHT    BE 
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licitous  hen  from  the  arrival  of  the  first 
chick,  twenty-four  years  ago,  until  now 
that  she  is  follow^ed  by  six  strapping 
daughters  and  one  son  of  ten — **all  born 
in  Michigan  except  Arabella,  and  she 
was  born  on  the  train.  I  says,  'Poppa,' 
says  I,  'I  think  I'd  better  stay  in  the 
Pullman  and  you  go  and  see  if  somebody 
won't  come  from  one  of  those  houses 
over  there.'" 

The  circus  woman's  manner  of  meet- 
ing this  problem  is  disheartening  to  those 
earnest  reformers  w^ho  strive  to  convince 
us  that  legal  measures  must  be  taken  to 
give  every  woman  leisure  during  her 
period  of  contributing  to  the  census. 
The  tent  performer  simply  laughs  to 
scorn  the  idea  that  it  is  any  problem  at 
all.  She  "takes  a  little  time  off"  and 
promptly  "feels  fine  again."  This  wiry, 
wee  Mrs.  Hoppe,  whose  daughters  stand 
inches  above  her  and  outweigh  her  by 
many   pounds — powerful    as    boy    ath- 
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TRAINED  FROM  THE  CRADLE  UP 


letes,  blooming  as  a  dairymaids'  chorus 
— observes,  "I  never  stop  up  to  tw^o  or 
three  weeks  before — that's  always  been 
aplenty  for  me.  Those  that  lay  around 
have  time  to  feel  bad.  I  feel  better 
when  I  go  right  back  to  my  flipflaps." 
It  is  with  the  same  simple  courage 
that  the  circus  woman  meets  sickness, 
pain,  or  grief  wherever  slie  happens  to  1 
find  it.  No  elaborate  systems  of  mental ' 
science,  autosuggestion,  or  Coueism  help  i 
her  to  it ;  she  merely  takes  the  knocks  as  ' 
they  come,  in  the  arena  or  out,  as  all  in 
the  day's  work.  She  is  totally  devoid  of 
the  vanity  in  ill  health  that  leads  so 
many  of  her  sex  to  select  embroidered 
negligees  for  future  headaches  and  to 
date  all  history  from  "my  operation." 
She  will  show  all  the  sympathy  in  the 
world  toward  others  in  trouble,  but  she 
has  none  for  herself.  I  remember  com- 
ing upon  a  little  aerialist  lying  curled  like 
a  sick  kitten  on  her  trunk.  A  rider,  pink 
tighted  and  crystal  decked,  was  lay- 
ing compresses  on  her  head. 

"I've  got  to  go  now.  Honey — 
that's  my  call,"  the  rider  said,  clap- 
ping a  golden  wig  over  shorn  gray 
hair.  "The  other  girls'll  help  you  in 
the  trapeze.  Think  you  can  stick  it 
out.^" 

"/'//  say  it,"  came  faint  but  firm 
from  the  heap  on  the  trunk. 

Twenty  minutes  later  the  sick 
kitten  pulled  herself  together  and 
went  on.     I  saw  the  performance. 

"Heavens!  You've  beaten  your 
o\\ai  record!"  I  cried  as  she  staggered 
back  to  the  dressing-tent.  "You 
must  have  made  at  least  five  extra 
twirls!" 

"I'll  show  myself  I  don't  lay  around 
if  I  arn  sick!"  she  declared  stub- 
bornly, and  unpretentiously  fainted 
into  a  Wild  West  rider's  arms.  The 
show,  departing  that  night,  left  her 
in  a  hospital  with  pneumonia. 

And,  of  course,  letters  and  gifts 
showered  on  her  up  to  the  day  when 
she  swam  airily  back  up  into  her 
familiar  heights  of  the  Big  Top.  For 
these  people  are  knit  together  in  a 
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A    LITTLE    AERIALIST    LAY   CURLED    LIKE   A    SICK    KITTEN    ON    HER   TRUNK 


reemasonry  which  neither  years  nor 
liiiles  can  break.  Once  with  the  show 
aeans  forever  with  it  in  heart.  The 
ther  day  as  the  tents  were  going  up  in 
\^ew  Jersey  a  throng  was  collected  in  the 
Inidst  of  swaying  elephant  trunks,  ar- 
iving  performers,  bustling  managers, 
l^oofing  tigers,  incoming  baggage,  peev- 
ih  midgets  carrying  their  own  suitcases, 
nd  thumping  red  vans.  I  found  that 
he  center  of  the  throng  was  a  little  old 
idy,  spectacled,  snowy,  tremulous  with 
lelight — her  hand  being  shaken  almost 
o  politicians'  cramp  while  she  beamed 
ip  at  everybody  from  ringmaster  to 
ook. 
'*It's   Mrs.    Black!"   everybody   was 


crying,  and  more  came  running  to  wel- 
come her.    They  pelted  her  with  news. 

"Remember  the  Lion-Faced  Boy.^ 
He's  back  this  year.  You  used  to  make 
him  lemonade  in  hot  weather,  he  com- 
plained so  of  being  shaggy  in  the  heat." 

*'The  Noonans.^  Yes,  they're  with  us 
again.  Mrs.  Noonan  tried  settling  down 
but  she  says  people  are  so  cranky  outside 
the  show.  She  kept  her  lion  cubs  in  the 
apartment  and  the  landlord  objected, 
though  she  always  shut  them  into  the 
bathroom  when  he  called." 

"This  is  my  baby — you  wouldn't  be- 
lieve it,  would  you?  "  triumphed  a  pretty 
gymnast,  swinging  to  her  shoulder  a 
lusty  cherub  of  three  as  you  or  I  might 
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handle  a  bean-bag.  The  old  lady 
made  charming  overtures  to  the  cherub, 
but  he  remained  unresponsive,  being  pre- 
occupied with  a  grievance. 

"Want  my  all-day-sucker !  Pin  Head's 
got  it!"  he  wailed. 

"Ont  of  the  Pin  Heads  grabbed  his 
candy,"  explained  his  mother  apologet- 
ically. "  There,  there.  Buddy — he  didn't 
mean  anything  more'n  an  elephant 
when  he  grabs  a  peanut.  Those  Pin 
Heads — nobody  home,"  she  concluded 
in  grave  aside  to  me. 

And  all  this  outpour  of  welcoming 
news  was  by  way  of  proving  to  a  little 
old  lady  that  because  she  had  been 
thirty-five  years  with  the  circus  she 
would  always  belong  to  its  innermost 
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SHE    BATHES    THEIR   SPRAINS    AND    COMFORTS    THEM 


circle,  even  though  the  infirmities  of  age 
have  brought  her  to  a  life  of  church  sew- 
ing societies  and  pie-baking  in  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  "In  1872  Mr.  Barnum 
made  me  wardrobe  mistress,"  she  preens 
herself,  and  the  very  tone  in  which  she 
utters  it  carves  the  name's  niche  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame. 

The  wardrobe  mistress  is  far  more 
than  a  mere  needle  and  thread.  She  is 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend-in-general 
of  the  women's  tent.  She  clk-clks  to 
their  babies  while  they  are  performing, 
bathes  their  sprains  when  they  come  off 
damaged,  comforts  them  when  home! 
letters  do  not  arrive,  chaperons  them 
through  their  love  affairs,  and  stands 
patroness  to  their  social  gatherings. 

These  are  many  and 
exclusive.    Every  sea- 1 
-T^-  son   is   gayly   littered 

with  them,  but  rarely 
does  anyone  outside 
this  happy  family 
enter  in.  The  woman's  f' 
dressing-tent  hums  "^' 
with  the  buzz  of  teasr 
and  cards;  sometimes 
the  girls  give  a  vaude- 
ville and  invite  the 
men;  and  the  coffee 
clubs,  bridge  clubs, 
sewing  clubs,  and 
reading  clubs  would 
warrant  a  Federation 
of  their  own.  Inquiry 
concerning  one  of  the 
last  named  led  to  the 
information  that  it 
had  devoted  one  sum- 
mer to  a  thorough 
study  of  the  works  of 
Harold  Bell  Wright, 
Gene  Stratton  Porter, ' 
and  Thomas  Carlyle. 
The  prime  social 
event  is  a  wedding, 
but  this  seldom  occurs ' 
on  the  road,  although 
romance  flourishes  like  I 
a  green  bay  tree.  A 
gymnast   may  fall  in 


CIRCUS  FOLKS  ARE  FOLKS 
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ilove  with  the  poodle 
trainer,  carry  chocolates 
.0    her    Pullman    section, 

'ind    take    her    riding    on 

I  Sundays;  but  the  wedding 

s  usually  put  off  until  the 

reason  is  over,  "so's  not 

o  interrupt." 

"A   fine   crop   we   had 

^ast  spring,'*  the  ward- 
robe   mistress    tells    me. 

j'Six  weddings  before  we 

ii;tarted  on  the  road.    And 

pvery  one  inside  the  show, 

{is  it  ought  to  be.    Twelve 

.)f    our    finest.      A    great 

l^rop." 

;    The    winged    god    now 

imd    then    gets    ahead    of 

ji)ractical      considerations. 

Ipne   young   aerialist    lost 

ijiis    heart    to    the    pretty 

Ipinderella   who   rode   be- 

|iide  him  in  "The  Spec,'' 

|imd  slipped  off  and  mar- 

j'ied  her  on  the  sly  because 

tihe  was  so  vigilantly  chap- 

jToned  that  it  was  his  only 

vhance.      The   elopement 

;^urned   out  the  event   of 

!|he  season.     Parents  for- 

i  cave,  clowns  had  a  special  performance 

jjn  its  honor,  the  band  gave  a  private 

loncert,  teas  and  card  parties  and 
linners  overwhelmed  the  couple. 

,    But  for  all  the  good  fellowship,  social 

boundaries  are  kindly  but  firmly  drawn; 
he  Freaks  do  not  mingle  with  "The 
Big  Show."  An  attitude  of  gentle  and 
lympathetic  patronage  exists,  and  there 
:he  relations  stop.  But  these  whom 
lature  has  singled  out  for  fame  by  forms 
lot  of  their  own  choosing  make  a  merry 
;roup  of  themselves.  One  summer  Sun- 
lay  I  came  upon  them  in  a  grove ;  for  a 
lazed  moment  I  pinched  myself  to  de- 
ermine  whether  I  was  Sarah  Comstock 
)r  Alice  in  Wonderland.  For  the  wood- 
and  was  a-chirp  with  the  chatter  of  mid- 
gets, bearded  ladies,  giants  and  giant- 
esses, missing  links,  fat  ladies,  The  Home- 
iest  Woman,  and  indescribable  others. 


HE   LOST   HIS    HEART    TO    THE    PRETTY    CINDERELLA 


"We're  having  a  picnic!"  this  fantas- 
tic company  cried.  From  the  groaning 
board  a  midget  seized  a  plate  of  sand- 
wiches, gallantly  passing  it  to  Positively 
the  Most  Superlative  Giantess  of  the 
Age  and  Universe. 

"Say,  Thumby,  send  it  up  on  the 
dumbwaiter,  w^on't  you.^^"  she  bantered 
with  bovine  playfulness. 

"Aw,  get  a  parachute  and  come  down 
after  it!"  he  retorted. 

The  repartee  may  not  have  been  sub- 
tle but  it  was  significant.  It  evidenced 
what  I  have  found  to  be  true:  that  for 
the  most  part  the  Freaks  do  not  suffer 
from  the  sensitiveness  which  our  sensi- 
tiveness attributes  to  them.  With  rare 
exceptions,  they  accept  the  stares  of  the 
public  with  an  easy  stoicism:  "We  can 
make  more  money  this  way."  The  show 
is  their  drudgery;  when  it  is  over  they, 
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with  the  other  side-show  performers, 
turn  to  their  picnics,  sewing  bees,  and 
gossip.  The  Sword-Swallowing  Girl 
studies  dancing;  the  Fat  Midgetess 
snatches  every  opportunity  to  do  a  cosy 
bit  of  chafing-dish  cookery,  though  com- 
plaining that  "kitchen  shelves  and 
tables  are  made  so  stupidly  high";  the 
Snake  Charmer  revels  in  her  birds,  cats, 
and  dogs  when  at  home,  **  being  fond  of 
all  pretty  pets";  and  the  Tattooed 
Girl's  greatest 
thrill  is  found  in 
seeing  Norma  Tal- 
madge  in  "a  real 
drammer." 

The  strongest 
reaction  that  these 
people  have  left 
with  me  is  a  shame 
at  my  own  early 
squeamishness.  I 
began  with  a 
shudder;  I  ended 
by  forgetting  all 
except  that  a 
grotesquely  fat 
and  short  woman 
likes  to  put  on  an 
apron  and  make  a 
Welsh  rarebit  be- 
cause she  is  a 
woman;  that  a  . 
hopelessly  crip- 
pled girl  crochets 
exquisite  lace  be- 
cause the  creative 
longing  is  at  work 
in  her  as  it  is  in 
vou  and  me  .  .  .  that 
folks. 

Domesticity  being  the  keynote  of  the 
circus  performers'  life,  they  enjoy  a  port- 
able domesticity  even  on  the  road.  No 
sooner  are  the  car  sections  and  state- 
rooms assigned  for  the  season  than  up 
go  the  curtains  which  each  woman  has 
made  for  herself.  Magazines,  photo- 
graphs, cushions,  flowers  turn  every  Pull- 
man section  into  a  miniature  home. 
Mrs.  Barna,  the  rider,  confesses  in  a 
whisper  that  "  it  isn't  allowed,  but  I  have 


k 


even 


freal 


vs  are 


to  carry  a  little  stove  in  our  stateroon 
so  that  I  can  do  a  chicken  with  mush 
rooms  now  and  then  for  my  husband 
he  gets  so  homesick  if  I  don't." 

The  two  fundamental  arts  of  woman 
kind  are  at  the  finger  tips  of  every  one 
Not  one  but  is  adept  with  the  needle  anc 
the  kitchen  spoon.  Their  free  hours  an 
divided  between  the  Pullmans  in  whicl 
they  sleep,  the  dining-tent  served  like 
an  army  mess,  and  the  dressing-tent;  ir 
the  latter  eighty 
eight  women  havt 
summered  to- 
gether without 
one  quarrel,  whicl 
is  their  boast,  anc 
should  bring  i 
blush  to  the  cheel 
of  every  churcl 
sewing  society  ii 
the  country.  Here 
they  gather  to  se\^ 
for  their  babies 
to  discuss  "hoTi 
hard  bears  anc 
tigers  are  on  youi 
clothes";  and  t( 
repair  the  arena's 
daily  WTeckage  oi 
torn  ruffles  anc 
spilled  spangles. 

Sunday  finds, 
some  of  them  at 
tending  church 
they  usually  be 
long  to  the  Y.  W 
C.  A.,  and  I  kno\*| 
some  acrobats  whc 
always  doff  lavender  tights  to  teach 
Sunday  School  when  they  reach  theii 
home  town.  But  one  Darby  and  Joai 
couple  may  be  caught  of  a  Sabbatt 
morning  slipping  off  from  the  Pullmai, 
like  children  at  hooky  to  seek  the  nearesi 
stream;  in  their  dingy  old  fishing  garl 
you  would  never  guess  them  to  be  th( 
Beau  Brummel  master  of  the  ring  anc 
his  devoted  spouse,  the  glittering  queer 
of  equestriennes. 

A  quiet  home  in  the  country  is  the  cir 
cus  performers'  dream.     Some  of  then 
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re  kept  busy  through  the  winter  in 
audeville;  even  so,  there's  a  farm  or  a 
nail-town  house  somewhere  awaiting 
lem.  Their  art  must  be  sandwiched  in 
etween  such  domestic  acts  as  shaking 
own  the  furnace  or  seasoning  the  pot- 
)ast ;  it  won't  do  to  get  out  of  practice, 
lerefore  the  rider  lays  out  a  ring  in  his 
ackyard  and  the  acrobatic  parents  build 
concrete  gymnasium  under  their  house 
nd  drill  the  children  there  after  school. 
"I  don't  believe 

I  being  hard  on 
•m,"  Poppa  de- 
iares.  "I  don't 
unish  'em  when 
ley  don't  make 
lirty  fiipflaps.  T 
lys,  *  Dicky,  what 
o  you  want  most? 

II  give  it  to  you 
hen  you  get  those 
ackward  re  vol  u- 
ons  down  fine.' 
[e's  only  ten,  but 
e  says,  'A  type- 
riter.'  And  now 
e's  got  it,  and  he's 
ritten  a  letter  on 
to  a  Senator,  and 

e's  got  an  answer, 

)0." 

Parenthood  is 
roud  among  these 
eople,  but  it  is 
holesomely  rigor- 
us  as  well.  A  sub- 
:antial  respect  for 
le  three  R's  pre- 

ails;  some  children  are  left  with 
ilatives  to  attend  school,  others  travel 
ith  the  show,  but  even  here  their  mental 
^routing  is  not  neglected.  Although 
ou  may  never  have  heard  the  Ringling 
rothers  named  with  Doctors  Eliot, 
inley ,  or  Butler  among  the  nation's  edu- 
itors,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  they 
ave  maintained  a  traveling  school. 

Manners  and  morals,  too,  are  given 
:rict  attention.  A  little  acrobat  came 
om  school  in  her  home  town  crying 
itterly : 
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"The  gym  teacher  don't  like  me  any 
more." 

"Now  what  did  you  do.^"  began  the 
maternal  investigation. 

"I  didn't  do  noth — anything.  I  did 
everything  she  told  us  in  class,  even  if 
it  was  baby  w^ork,  but  while  we  were 
waiting  I  thought  I'd  put  in  a  little 
practice,  and  one  of  the  girls  had 
to  yell,  'Look  at  Ada,  she's  walking 
on  her  hands!'  Then  another  one 
said,  'Teacher,  can 
you  walk  on  your 
hands  .^  'Course  you 
can,  being  a  gym 
teacher.'  iVnd  the 
teacher  got  just  as 
red,  she  was  so  mad, 
and  she  said,  'Well, 
anyhow,  I  can  stand 
on  my  head ! '  And 
she  hasn't  spoken 
to  me  since." 

"Serves  you 
right,"  came  the 
prompt  reproof. 
"How  many  times 
have  I  told  you 
girls  never  to  show 
you  was  superior.^" 
No — it  is  not  all 
bliss  unalloyed  to 
be  a  circus  child. 
This  was  brought 
home  to  me  when 
entering  a  rear  gate 
that  led  to  the  show- 
grounds. Outside, 
peering  in,  stood  a  youth  of  four  or  five; 
inside,  peering  out,  another.  Suddenly 
as  these  two  gazed  at  each  other,  grief 
seized  them  simultaneously;  each  on 
his  ow^n  side  of  the  fence  burst  into  a 
howl. 

The  mother  of  the  one  outside,  gath- 
ered hers  up.  "There,  never  mind!  He 
wants  to  go  in  and  see  the  elephants  and 
giraffes  and  things." 

The  mother  of  the  one  inside,  ditto. 
"There,  don't  cry,  don't  cry!  He's  sick 
of  the  show — he's  the  circus  kid.     He 
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PAUSING    WITH    A    COMICAL    GESTURE,    HE    SEIZED    HER 
HAND    AND    WAVED    IT 


wants  to  go  see  the  Aquarium  he's  heard 
about,  and  the  toy  stores,  and  all  the 
nice  things  outside." 

But  in  spite  of  occasional  human 
yearnings,  the  "circus  kid"  will  cling  to 
his  own  from  birth  to  death.  He  will 
grow  up,  love  and  marry,  and  some  day 
die  within  it. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  bareback  rider 
who  was  thrown  one  day  by  a  humping 
horse.    She  lay  still  where  she  fell. 

Her  husband,  a  clown,  ran  and  picked 
her  up,  flung  her  over  his  shoulder  like  a 
sack  of  meal,  and  made  a  grimace  to  the 
audience  as  he  ran  off  with  her.  Paus- 
ing once,  with  a  comical  gesture,  he 
seized  her  hand  and  waved  it.  The  audi- 
ence roared  applause  for  what  they  took 
to  be  a  rehearsed  finale. 


"Out  back"  he  collapsed 
But,  "She  was  always  bent  or 
making  a  artistic  exit.  '  Leave 
the  arena  artistic,'  that  wa> 
her  hobby.  An'  I  w^as  bounc 
she  should  do  it  even  then 
It's  the  way  she'd  want  it." 

He  said  it  over  and  over  al 
that  day,  and  all  the  nexl 
day — "It  was  the  w^ay  she'c 
want  it" — even  when,  in  a  Mid- 
dle ^^est  drizzle,  the  line  oi 
black  hacks  drove  to  the  ceme- 
tery. Other  clowns  and  s 
great  rider  and  even  one  of  the 
circus  owners  were  the  pall 
bearers.  Thus  do  these  peopk 
live  w  ith,  work  with,  play  with 
and  bury  their  own. 

So  it's  with  a  sort  of  homel) 
idealism  that  they  meet  th( 
common  human  experiences- 
love,  marriage,  friendship, 
birth,  parenthood,  suffering, 
death.  They  are  simple,  they 
are  stalwart,  they  are  affection 
ate,  they  are  folksy.  I  nevei 
bid  them  good-by  without  a 
pang.  A  vacant  lot,  dismal  dis 
order  of  tanbark,  chewing-gun^ 
wTappers,  dead  toy  ballons, 
train  pulling  out,  waving  hands 
— and  the  last  yapping  of 
poodles  fades,  the  voice  of  elephant  and 
tiger  die  in  the  rumbling  distance. 

"I'm  putting  up  my  mustard  pickled 
as  usual  in  my  stateroom.  Cucumbers 
are  exactly  right  in  September,"  the| 
queen  of  equestriennes  said  to  me  as  she 
bade  me  good-by.  She  had  just  come 
from  the  ring. 

"My  husband  gets  so  homesick  with- 
out my  cooking,"  she  added,  smilinc 
at  the  ringmaster  as  he  bent,  after  a 
quarter-century  of  married  life,  to  kiss 
his  wife  in  her  apron. 

Oh,  the  band  may  blare,  pachyderms 
may  astound,  jovial  joeys  may  caper, 
and  unparalleled  feats  may  dazzle.  But 
to  me  the  charm  and  the  meaning  lie 
in  the  whiff  of  those  mustard  pickles 
and  all  that  they  stand  for. 


THE  DARK 

TO    BE    READ    TO    A    CHILD 

BY  LAURA  SPENCER  PORTOR 

I  SEE  the  first  star  shine, 
Dehcate,  fine; 
I  hear  a  watch  dog  bark ! 

Hush !  the  sedges  sway,  and  bow,  tender  and  low ' 
They  know!     They  know! 

Hush!     Hush!     Noiseless,  noiseless,  here  comes  the  Dark! 
The  Blessed  Dark 

And  all  her  garments  woven  are  of  dreams, 

And  her  white  feet  are  silver  on  the  streams. 

Gentler  than  any  breeze. 

Tall,  dutiful, 

And,  oh,  most  beautiful. 

She  brings  star  splendor  and  heart's  ease 

In  either  hand.     And  as  she  comes  she  sings 

Songs  that  no  mortal  ear 

But  l)irds  only  hear. 

With  their  fluft'ed  heads  beneath  their  sleepy  wings. 

What  would  you?     For  she  brings 

The  heart's  most  dear  desire. 

Thyme,  and  rosemary,  and  sweet-smelling  spice. 

Sandal,  and  cinnamon,  and  most  magical  odors  out  of  Paradise. 

Ivory  and  peacocks  from  Samarkand; 

0*er  sapphire  sea  and  topaz  land 

She  brings.     From  Sheraphan 

In  Turkestan, 

Ivory  and  pomegranates,  amethyst,  tourmaline, 

And  smoldering  opals  such  as  never  yet  were  seen, 

Save  only  of  the  boy  Alia 'ad  dhin, 

Stufiing  his  deep  pockets  full  of  gems. 

The  size  of  plums  and  apples,  from  the  stems 

Of  trees  in  subterranean  gardens  marvelous; 

All  these,  all  these,  and  more  she  brings  to  us. 

Oh,  she  has  a  store  of  riches  that  no  spending  can  exhaust; 

She  has  a  key  to  kingdoms  that  can  never  more  be  lost; 

She  has  in  her  cool  fingers  joys  that  no  one  else  can  bring. 

And  the  mere  hem  of  her  garment  is  surcease  of  sorrowing. 

The  Dark,  the  blessed  Dark ! 

Hark! 

I  hear  a  watch  dog  bark! 

Hush!  the  sedges  bend  low,  low! 

They  know!     They  know! 

Noiseless,  here  comes  the  Dark — 

The  Blessed  Dark! 


THE  BIBLE  AND  COMMON  SENSE 

2,     The  Inspiration  of  the  Bible 


BY  BASIL  KING 


IF  the  Bible  is  the  record  of  man's 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  it 
is  essential  to  understand  some  at  least 
of  the  processes  by  which  it  has  reached 
its  position  of  authority.  Where  so 
much  is  claimed  the  credentials  become 
the  more  important;  and  though  it  is 
impossible  to  deal  exhaustively  with  so 
large  a  subject  in  so  limited  a  space, 
some  lines  of  suggestion  may  be  sketched. 

There  were  years  during  which  the 
subject  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible 
was  to  me  personally  a  puzzle.  In 
what  I  had  been  taught  as  to  God's 
taking  possession  of  the  minds  and  pens 
of  certain  individuals  to  produce  work 
which  would  guide  the  world  into  abso- 
lute truth,  I  could  see  little  or  no  reason. 
The  process  seemed  so  oddly  indirect, 
so  woefully  roundabout.  If  He  was 
doing  this  at  all,  why  should  He  not 
have  made  the  result  more  lucid  .^^  Why 
should  He  have  strewn  His  course  with 
traps  and  snares  and  stumbling-blocks.^ 
The  Holy  Ghost  which  has  endued 
Moses  or  David  or  Paul  with  an  author- 
ity different  in  essence  from  that  of  all 
but  their  colleagues  in  producing  Holy 
Writ  could  as  easily  as  not  have  made 
the  issue  so  clear  that  there  would  have 
been  no  wrangling.  A  series  of  divinely 
dictated  books,  which  perplexed  the 
world  almost  as  much  as  they  helped 
it  struck  me  as  perhaps  the  strangest 
of  all  the  strange  phenomena  which 
religion  placed  before  us. 

And  yet  I  held  fast  to  the  inspiration. 
The  more  I  read  of  the  Bible  the  more 
sure  of  it  I  felt.  Bewilderment  re- 
mained, shaking  this  conviction  but 
never  quite  destroying  it.    It  was  only 
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with  the  passage  and  the  thought 
years  that  I  was  able  to  get  the  su 
ject  on  the  rocklike  basis  of  what  to  nf^^ 
seems  common  sense. 

I  beg  to  repeat  here  that  what  I  hav 
to  say  in  this,  and  all  other  respect 
stands  for  no  more  than  a  personal  poii 
of  view.  I  am  not  arguing  or  trying 
convince.  If  in  what  follows  I  seem 
speak  in  that  way,  it  is  only  for  tl  '^^ 
sake  of  conciseness.  With  no  desire  IF 
convert  anyone,  I  give  my  views  b 
cause  I  have  been  asked,  and  only  f( 
what  they  are  worth.  If  they  are  wror 
they  are  wrong.  If  on  the  other  han 
there  is  anything  in  them  which  a  sing 
reader  finds  helpful,  it  will  be  that  muc 
to  the  good. 

I  have  already  acknowledged  m 
debt  to  the  Anglican,  Evangelica 
Christian  Science,  and  Roman  Catholi 
Churches,  and  wish  to  acknowledge  fn 
again.  I  speak  as  one  who,  in  many  ( 
their  aspects,  reverences  them  all,  an 
yet  is  outside  them  all.  Outside  thei 
all,  with  some  mental  perspective  b( 
tween  me  and  them,  I  am  able,  it  seem 
to  me,  to  accept  more  easily  what  I  ca 
accept  from  them,  while  what  I  mus 
put  aside  disturbs  me  less.  Bringin 
perspective  into  play,  I  am  able  to  se 
them  all  as  essentially  one,  with  onl 
minor  differences  between  them.  The 
impress  me  as  a  great  family,  with  th 
same  ruling  traits,  the  same  virtue; 
the  same  weaknesses,  the  same  mutu 
hostilities  and  loyalties  which  familie 
develop,  with  the  same  verbal  bickei 
ings,  bitter  among  themselves,  bu 
affecting  the  outsider  only  indirectly 
Owing  them  much,  and  admiring  theB 
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11,  it  is  from  their  united  opinions,  as  I 
st  them,  that  I  distill  for  myself  an  idea 
f  the  Bible  which  possibly  no  one  of 
lem  would  countenance. 

Beginning  with  the  human  race  before 
,  has  appeared  above  the  horizon  of 
ritten    history,    the    Bible    shows    us 
Irst  an  elemental  people  with  an  ele- 
lental  concept  of  the  Divine.     Never- 
leless,    certain    principles    have    been 
v^olved.     Between  Good  and  Evil  the 
istinction  has  been  made.     Conscience 
i|as  begun  to  work.     Adam,  the  Man, 
nd  Eve,  the  Mother — those  two  funda- 
iiental    types — having    eaten    of    the 
>t  Vee  to  be  Desired  to  Make  One  Wise, 
ii  ave  passed  the  stage  of  the  innocence 
^hich    is    ignorance.      The    Garden    of 
Childhood    is    behind    them.      Respon- 
ibilities     have     been     incurred.       The 
urdens  of  life  must  be  shouldered.    Its 
roblems    must    be    solved.       In    the 
pening  pages   of   Genesis   the   human 
ice  has  been  started  on  that  long  up- 
ward climb  of  which  we  in  the  twentieth 
entury    have    probably    not    attained 
alfway. 

It  is  not,  I  take  it,  the  object  of  the 
•ible  to  reflect  the  whole  of  that  long 
truggle  to  the  top,  but  only  the  part  of 
,;  in  which  man  works  up  from  his 
rimitive  notions  of  God  to  the  con- 
ept  of  the  Universal  Father.  By 
)Saching  the  concept  of  the  Universal 
leather,  I  do  not  assume  that  he  dis- 
erns  all  the  fullness  of  God,  but  only 
he  degree  of  that  fullness  which,  in  our 
(resent  stage  of  development,  we  are 
ble  to  assimilate.  In  proportion  to 
ijrod's  Infinity,  that  must  be  little;  in 
i»roportion  to  our  own  powers,  it  is 
auch.  The  Bible  begins  with  a  God 
i^ho  is  manlike,  partial,  incomplete; 
t  ends  with  a  Vision  of  Infinity, 
ntelligence,  and  Love  beyond  any 
description  or  definition  possible  to 
hought  or  words.  Having  reached  this 
)oint,  it  stops.  It  has  given  us  all  of 
s^hich  as  yet  we  can  make  use. 

But  whence  came  its  authority  to 
;ive  us  anything?     How  is  it  that  a 


collection  of  books,  some  of  which  draw 
from  prehistoric  data,  some  of  which 
were  penned  perhaps  three  thousand 
years  ago,  all  of  which  belong  to  epochs 
and  conditions  alien  to  our  own,  can 
have  obtained  such  a  hold  on  that 
portion  of  mankind  supposed  with 
reason  to  be  the  most  materially 
minded .f^  At  the  moment  of  writing 
I  read  in  the  newspapers  that  the 
presses  which  print  the  Bible  cannot 
keep  pace  with  the  demand.  How  did 
this  demand  arise.?  What  maintains  it.? 
Why  do  people  buy  and  read  this 
ancient  book,  when  they  can  buy  and 
read  so  much  that  is  newer,  fresher,  and, 
on  the  surface  at  least,  more  directly 
suited  to  their  twentieth-century  needs? 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  certain,  that 
unless  these  books  supplied  something 
which  the  heart  of  Europe  and  America 
craves  for  its  sustenance,  no  such 
demand  would  continue.  Nowhere  else 
in  history,  to  my  knowledge,  do  we 
find  a  group  of  peoples,  extremely 
diverse  among  themselves,  appropri- 
ating a  whole  literature  not  their  own, 
which  they  had  no  part  in  producing, 
and  living  on  it  as  they  never  live  on  the 
most  vital  works  of  their  own  children. 

The  phenomenon  calls  attention  to 
itself,  and  is  perhaps  its  own  best 
explanation. 

Demand  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
quality  of  the  supply.  That  is  all. 
There  is  no  further  mystery.  It  is  with 
the  Bible  as  with  everything  else.  Where 
there  is  that  which  meets  a  need,  those 
who  feel  the  need  will  turn  to  it.  No 
factitious  sentiment  would  keep  the 
printing  presses  of  the  Bible  working 
overtime.  No  pietistic  or  sectarian 
or  ecclesiastical  incitement  could,  year 
in  and  year  out,  suj^port  a  sale  which 
possibly  equals  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
books  in  the  world  put  together.  Life 
does  not  work  that  way.  Nothing  is 
continually  and  eagerly  bought  and 
paid  for  which  is  not  worth  its  price  to 
the  purchasers.  Deception  or  over- 
estimation  may  rule  for  a  time,  but  it 
is  discovered  in  the  long  run.    If  in  the 
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long  run  the  demand  for  any  article  is 
greater  than  it  ever  was,  we  may  depend 
upon  it  that  there  is  value  in  that 
article  which  is  not  to  be  found  else- 
where. 

There,  then,  is  the  basic  reason  for  the 
Bible's  authority:  its  value.  Make  all 
the  allowances  you  like  for  the  unread 
Bibles  on  the  shelves  of  homes,  schools, 
and  churches,  and  there  still  must 
remain  a  vast  number  of  people  in  the 
world  studying  these  books  and  finding 
in  them  truths  essential  to  their  welfare. 
It  is  they  who  primarily  give  to  this 
volume  its  right  to  speak.  It  is  they 
who  have  primarily  given  the  Bible  its 
power  ever  since  the  days  when  the  first 
of  these  spiritual  classics  was  singled  out 
as  having  a  special  quality. 

The  fact  should  be  recognized  that 
this  was  not  done  by  some  magic  stroke 
outside  the  methods  of  nature,  or  by  a 
mysterious  divine  influence  differing 
from  everything  else  we  know.  This  is 
to  cheapen  the  Bible  and  divine  in- 
fluence alike.  The  master-works  of 
Hebrew  literature  took  their  place  in 
public  esteem  by  exactly  the  same 
process  as  those  of  any  other  literature. 
It  was  a  matter  of  general  acclaim, 
similar  to  that  which  gave  Shake- 
speare his  rank  among  English  writers,  or 
Dante  his  among  Italians,  or  Emerson 
his  among  Americans.  Led  doubtless  by 
the  cultured  and  critical — as  culture  and 
criticism  were  understood — the  mass  of 
the  people  came  to  know  that  such  and 
such  a  work  had  a  significance  of  its  own, 
and  it  was  placed  apart. 

Let  us  put  ourselves  back  in  the  days 
before  any  portion  of  our  existing  Bible 
had  been  compiled  or  composed.  It  was 
already,  as  recent  discoveries  in  Egypt 
have  shown  us  even  more  vividly  than 
we  knew  before,  a  period  of  high  cul- 
tivation. Among  the  Hebrews  the 
ancient  Babylonian  wedge-shaped  script, 
suitable  for  use  on  hard  materials  but 
not  elastic  in  expression,  had  been  super- 
seded by  a  Hebrew  alphabet  nearly  as 
graphic  as  our  own.     The  clay  tablet 


and  the  stone  stele  had  been  replaced  b} 
parchment  or  some  form  of  paper  madci 
from   the    Egyptian   papyrus.      Manu  | 
scripts    w^ere    not    common,    but    the}  I 
existed.    Where  they  existed  they  were 
held   and   housed   in   honor.      Scholars 
were  familiar  with  their  contents.     A' 
times  they  were  read  aloud  to  audiences 
as  lectures  are  among  ourselves.    There 
was   an   interested   public.      It   was   a*  ^ 
public  so  well  informed  as  to  the  sub    j 
stance  of  tlieir  literature  that  a  refer-    ■ 
ence  was  all  they  required.    In  the  his-    ^ 
torical    books    of   the    Old   Testament, 
where  some  of  a  king's  most  significant  1 
acts  have  been  given,  we  come  repeatedly,  | 
on  a  formula  like  this:    "Now  the  rest  ^.j 
of  the  acts  of  Baasha,  and  what  he  did,|  j. 
and  his  might,  are  they  not  written  in.  { 
the  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  KingSj  l^ 
of  Israel?"    Or  again:  " Now  the  rest  of 
the  acts  of  Josiah,  and  what  he  did,  are 
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they  not  written  in  the  Book  of  the 
Chronicles    of   the   Kings   of   Judah.?"  (^ 
That  is  to  say,  for  a  people  who  knew  d 
so  well  such  books  as  they  possessed,jj|, 
a  mere  videlicet  was  enough.  i 

Equally  well,  doubtless,  they  knew;  :u 
their  other  books,  of  which  fragments  atj^^ 
most  have  survived  into  our  time.  The,  j 
Books  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel  and  Judah  mentioned  above  were 
not  the  First  and  Second  Books  of™^ 
Chronicles  of  our  present  Old  Testa-  ^ 
ment.  There  were  these  histories  now  | 
lost  to  us;  there  were  others.  There  was  „ 
the  Book  of  Jasher;  the  Book  of  Gad;i  | 
the  Book  of  Nathan;  the  Book  of  ^ 
Shemaiah;  the  Book  of  Iddo  the  Seer; 
the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord.  There 
were  others  still.  Some  were  earlier 
than  any  of  the  books  of  our  Bible; 
some  were  written  while  the  Bible  was^j 
in  course  of  formation.  My  point  is 
simply  that  there  was  a  literature  more 
or  less  known  and  enjoyed  by  the  public 
to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

To  this  public,  then,  came  the  first  of 
the  books  we  now  hold  as  sacred. 
Many  critics  think  it  was  the  Book  of 
Job.  For  our  present  purpose  the  par- 
ticular work  is  unimportant,  and  the 
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5ok  of  Job  will  serve  as  well  as  any 

her.    The  fact  to  bear  in  mind  is  that 

1   those  who  first  read  it,  or  heard  it 

]ad  aloud,  it  was  not  a  more  sacred 

]>ok     than     books     already     familiar. 

'  lere  was  no  one  to  say,  "This  will  be 

1e  nucleus  of  our  Bible."     There  was 

»  thought  in  any  mind  that  thousands 

years    later,    in    continents    called 

irope  and  America,  millions  of  readers 

>uld  pore  over  tliat  book,  and  mark 

with  hundreds  of  millions  of  annota- 

)ns.    It  was  just  one  more  book  where 

ere  were  already  a  good  many.     It  is 

obable  that  the  class  to  which   the 

Dok  of  Job  belongs,  the  dramatic  j)oem, 

is  fairly  well  represented.    The  author 

d  possibly  written  other  books.    Great 

asterpieces  do  not,  as  a  rule,  spring  all 

one.    That  the  Book  of  Job  is  the  sole 

rvivor  of  its  type  and  time  means  no 

ore  than  the  solitary  column  which 

arks  the  site  where  once  there  was  a 

But  some  power  was  at  work  to  keep 

is   book   a   living   thing   when    other 

l»oks,   which   at   first   seemed   equally 

'tal,  passed  out  of  mind.     The  same 

]>wer  acted  on  behalf  of  another  book, 

;id   of   another,   and   of   another   still. 

liat  was  it.f^     To  all  intents  and  pur- 

>8es  it  was  the  power  of  instinctive, 

j)pular    critical    acumen.       I    call    it 

"stinctive   for   the    reason    that,    even 

th  regard  to  the  works  of  tlie  present 

"ly,  we  have  never  learned  how  and 

liy  it  acts.     I  call  it  popular  because 

^  decisions  come  somehow  from  the 

.^art  of  a  whole  people.     It  is  not  only 

;nong  the  Hebrews  that  we  have  seen 

at  work,  but  among  all  the  nations 

ith    vitality    enough     to    produce    a 

erature. 

By  this  spirit  of  critical  acumen,  in 
e  course  of  centuries,  a  selection  of 
orks  was  set  aside  as  classical.  As 
me  went  on  the  number  of  these  works 
creased.  As  readers  drew  from  their 
isdom  a  more  and  more  energizing 
rength,  veneration  for  tliem  became 
ill  more  deeply  rooted.  But  it  must 
)t  be  forgotten  that  the  action  was 


that  which  has  singled  out  merit  at  all 
times,  the  use  of  a  sound  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  intelligent.  In  ether 
words,  the  Hebrew  classics  were  marked 
as  classics  in  the  same  way  as  the  Greek 
or  the  English.  The  values  by  which 
they  were  appraised  were  different,  but 
the  method  was  the  same.  The  Bible 
would  probably  gain  much  in  living, 
practical  use  to  us  if  we  could  view  it 
free  from  the  artificial  or  superstitious 
slants  which  the  teachers  of  our  child- 
hood, for  the  most  part  unauthorized 
and  uninformed,  have  taught  us  to 
assume. 

Otherwise  expressed,  Hebrew  liter- 
ature commends  itself  to  the  world  by 
its  own  inherent  value,  and  not  because 
it  is  forced  on  our  attention  by  the 
decrees  of  Jewish  or  Christian  Councils. 
Jewisli  and  Christian  Councils  have 
indorsed  it,  but  they  indorsed  it  long 
after  the  choice  of  works  had,  in  the 
main,  been  made.  Gold  has  its  value 
as  gold,  not  because  the  mint  puts  a 
stamp  on  it.  The  stamp  of  the  mint 
means  something;  but  it  would  mean 
nothing  were  the  real  gold  not  there. 
Wisdom,  then,  gives  its  authority  to  the 
Bible,  not  the  image  and  superscription 
put  on  it  by  any  body  of  men  whatever. 
All  that  a  body  of  men  could  have 
undertaken  was  to  define,  delimit,  cor- 
roborate, and  accept  what  had  been 
done  centuries  before  by  the  instinctive, 
popular  critical  acumen. 

This  is  not  said  to  minimize  the 
authority  of  Jewish  or  Christian  Coun- 
cils, but  to  give  their  due  meed  of  credit 
to  the  Scriptures  themselves.  To  those 
who  find  what  they  have  to  give,  they 
are  their  own  best  introduction.  Were 
this  not  so,  the  books  which  run  from 
Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse  would  never 
have  stood  out  above  those  of  Nathan 
or  Gad  or  Iddo  the  Seer.  The  pre- 
eminence is  natural,  spontaneous,  like 
that  of  the  Alps  or  the  Canadian 
Rockies  above  the  surrounding  valleys 
and  plains.  Where  the  spirit  of  man  is 
passionate  in  searching  after  God  it  will, 
of    course,    reach    a    higher    and    more 
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glowing  point  than  where  it  is  less 
intense.  The  high  points  are  those 
which  the  Bible  reveals  to  us.  They 
are  sometimes  obscured  by  what  may 
seem  to  us  irrelevant  matter;  but  in 
the  end  they  will  make  themselves 
visible,  as  the  Schreckhorn  and  the 
Jungfrau  will  show  their  white  peaks 
over  seas  of  cloud. 

What  then  becomes  of  the  mysterious 
force  we  call  inspiration? 

We  shall  see  that  better  if  we  know 
what  we  mean  by  the  word.  It  is  a 
word  that  has  been  used  so  vaguely,  so 
inexactly — I  will  even  say,  so  corruptly 
— that  a  simple  matter  has  been  made  to 
appear  difficult. 

Moreover,  and  the  fact  cannot  be 
stressed  too  strongly,  a  tradition  ac- 
quired "at  mother's  knee"  has  so 
woven  itself  around  the  phrase  "verbal 
inspiration"  that  much  passes  current 
as  Christian  belief  which  Christians 
have  never  dogmatically  taught.  Lack 
of  space  forbids  me  to  dwell  on  these 
assumptions,  but  we  cannot  forget  that 
they  are  made.  We  can  perhaps  meet 
them  best  by  finding  the  basic  co- 
operation through  which  God  becomes 
the  dynamic  energy  not  only  of  the 
universe  at  large  but  of  the  rightly 
directed  works  of  man. 

Briefly  it  is  this:  God  is  man's  work- 
ing power.  Our  works  are  more  inspired 
in  proportion  as  they  keep  close  to  God; 
they  are  less  inspired  in  proportion  as 
they  tend  away  from  Him.  In  com- 
plete departure  from  God,  if  that  were 
possible,  there  would  be  no  inspiration 
at  all.  In  complete  surrender  to  Him, 
as  in  the  case  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
inspiration  would  be  full. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  here  that 
this  inspiration  must  be  available  for  all 
our  undertakings.  To  see  God  as  in- 
fusing Himself  into  one  part  of  our 
legitimate  life,  and  not  infusing  Himself 
into  another  part,  is  to  bring  incon- 
sistency into  the  Universal.  To  speak 
of  Him  as  giving  more  inspiration  here, 
and  less  inspiration  there,  is  to  ascribe 
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to  Him  an  element  of  caprice.  It  is,  ir 
fact,  to  make  Him  in  large  measure  th< 
cause  of  our  failures  and  defects.  If  H( 
helps  us  to  be  right  at  one  time,  anc 
does  not  help  us  at  another,  the  respon 
sibility  for  our  going  wrong  must,  a  I 
least  to  some  extent,  be  His.  If  by  ai 
extraordinary  use  of  His  Holy  Spirit  Ht 
compels  Matthew  and  .Mark  to  writ( 
good  books,  and  refuses  this  Spirit  t( 
mc,  when  He  could  so  easily  breathe  ii 
into  me,  then  He  is  to  blame  for  mj 
ineflBciency.  A  spasmodic  inspiratior 
would  surely  become  the  cause  of  oui 
merely  spasmodic  successes. 

In  all  that  we  do  that  is  right  Om- 
nipresent Energy  must,  from  its  verj 
nature,  be  backing  us  to  the  last  possible 
degree.  There  is  not  more  inspiratiori 
for  this  task,  and  less  inspiration  for 
that;  there  must  be  full  inspiration  fo) 
every  task.  To  ourselves  some  taskfi 
may  seem  more  important  than  others 
To  Him  who  sees  the  end  which  al 
things  serve  all  that  is  right  must  b( 
equally  significant  and  essential. 

Our  initial  confusion  as  to  inspiratior 
springs  from  the  idea  that  God  is  mon 
concerned  with  some  of  our  occupation? 
than  He  is  with  others,  and  that  foi 
some  of  them  He  gives  us  extra  help 
while  He  leaves  others  to  take  care  o: 
themselves.  In  this  way  we  speak  of  { 
poet  as  inspired  to  write  a  song,  but  not 
of  a  carpenter  to  build  a  house.  W( 
speak  of  a  bishop  as  being  inspired  t( 
preach  a  sermon,  but  not  of  a  banker  t( 
extend  a  loan.  We  speak  of  the  ChurcH 
as  inspired  to  teach  the  truth,  but  no 
of  the  Government  to  put  it  into  action 
It  is  easy  enough  to  think  of  the  Hohj 
Ghost  being  present  when  the  Book  0( 
Ruth  was  composed,  or  the  Gospe 
according  to  St.  John,  but  not  whei 
Mr.  Edison  invented  the  electric  ligh' 
or  Madame  Curie  discovered  radium; 
God,  for  perhaps  most  of  us,  is  a  Beinij 
interested  in  churches,  in  services,  iil|i 
philanthropies,  and  all  compositions  t< 
which  we  would  append  the  word  sacred 
but  not  in  business,  or  science,  or  rail 
ways,  or  coal   mining,  or  any  but  tin 
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lost  idealistic  forms  of  art.  From  the 
art  of  our  life  with  which  we  ourselves 
re  most  anxiously  preoccupied,  we  shut 
Lit  His  inspiration. 

To  no  small  extent  it  is  a  matter  of 
erbal  expression.  With  the  phrase- 
logy  of  our  understanding  we  use  our 
ords  backward.  We  say  that  God's 
TJ  ispiration  goes  more  into  this  than  into 
hat  when  we  mean  that  this  more  than 
iat  utilizes  God's  inspiration.  God's 
ispiration  must  be  universal,  since 
od  Himself  is  universal.  It  is  for  all  to 
reathe  in  like  the  air.  It  is  for  all  right 
asks,  for  all  useful  purposes.  If  the 
oet  gets  more  of  it  than  the  carpenter, 
t  is  because  he  is  mentally  keeping 
loser  to  the  source  of  it.    If  the  bishop 

0  (jets  more  of  it  than  the  banker,  it  is 
(0  )ecause  he  is  more  consciously  depend- 
fc  ng  upon  it.  If  the  Church  gets  more  of 
li  t  than  the  State,  it  is  because  it  expects 
r.  o  receive  it.  But  all  receive  it  to  some 
ij  iegree,  even  when  they  do  not  expect  it, 
[|)r  depend   upon   it   consciously.      God 

)eing  the  working  energy  of  man.  His 
'orce  may  be  wasted,  abused,  or  mis- 
njipplied,  but  never  lost  entirely. 

The    Bible,    therefore,    is    not    only 
rinspired  as  all  other  honest  work  is  in- 
spired, but  in  the  same  way.     If  it  re- 
fveals  a  higher  measure  of  inspiration 
ithan  any  other  work,  it  is  not  because  it 
j|was  given  it,  but  because  it  has  reached 
it.    The  powers  its  writers  displayed  in 
(.reaching  it  caused  their  books  to  be 
,  singled    out.      Gad,    or    Shemiah,    or 
!  Iddo  the  Seer  might  have  reached  it  too, 
yibut  they  fell  short.     Relatively,  we  all 

1  fall  short :  our  artists,  our  scientists,  our 
preachers,  our  priests,  and  our  saints. 

)tUp  to  the  present  the  writers  whose 
.  works  compose  our  Bible  have  grasped 

the  universal  inspiration  to  a  point  at 
/which  they  have  no  rivals.     They  are 

our     inspired     writers     par     excellence, 
;  through  the  greatness  of  their  achieve- 
\  ment. 
,      It  will  be  noted  that  the  fact  that 

God  did  nothing  for  them  which  He 

does  not  do  for  all  of  us  by  no  means 
-  detracts  from  His  honor  or  from  theirs. 
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On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  to  add 
to  that  of  both.  There  is  something 
puerile  in  ascribing  to  God  special 
efforts  in  this  direction  or  in  that.  If 
He  is  going  to  make  special  efforts  at 
all,  we  might  reasonably  expect  Him 
to  make  them  oftener  and  with  more 
efficiency.  He  might  ward  off  from  us 
sicknesses,  disasters,  calamities,  wars. 
The  fact  that,  even  when  besieged  by 
prayer,  He  refuses  so  to  do  has  often 
made  Him  seem  to  the  heartbroken  an 
unreasonable,  futile  God,  not  worth 
believing  in.  Granting  the  existence  of 
a  God  who  can  make  special  efforts  if 
He  likes,  and  yet  will  not  make  them, 
one  cannot  refuse  some  sympathy  to 
the  indignation  that  denounces  Him. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  God  who  always 
gives  all  to  all,  and  who  gives  to  all — 
differently,  doubtless,  and  yet  without 
injustice  or  inequality — is  so  easy  to 
understand  that  the  heart  goes  out  to 
Him  spontaneously. 

Inspiration,  then,  being  full  and  free, 
not  only  for  the  purposes  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  for  all  other  purposes  as  well, 
what  particular  end  is  it  meant  to  serve  .^^ 

As  far  as  the  Bible  is  concerned 
we  might  say  in  a  general  way  that  it 
serves  as  a  guide  to  truth.  Truth  is  one 
of  the  Bible's  main  objectives.  By 
this  I  mean  that,  whatever  the  stages  of 
development  of  tlie  people  whom  it 
portrays,  whether  more  primitive  or 
more  advanced,  it  shows  them  as  at  all 
times  struggling  after  truth.  To  put  up 
this  struggle  is  this  people's  ruling 
instinct.  Where  the  Greek's  ruling 
instinct  may  loosely  be  said  to  be  for 
Beauty,  and  the  Roman's  for  Law,  the 
Hebrew's  is  for  the  working  out  of 
Truth  as  the  medium  of  life. 

Not  that  they  were  always  conscious 
of  this  aim,  or  that,  as  a  life-motive,  it 
was  constant.  Rather  it  was  a  blind 
impulse,  often  erroneously  followed, 
often  perverted  or  forsaken.  Often,  too, 
they  rejected  Truth  after  it  had  been 
made  known  to  them.  The  pages  of  the 
Bible  teem  with  their  misconceptions, 
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their  abjurations,  their  distortions,  de- 
nials, and  apostasies.  And  yet  in  the 
end  the  movement  was  forward.  Just 
as  among  ourselves  progress  maintains 
itself  in  spite  of  crises  in  which  all  that  is 
best  seems  threatened  with  collapse,  so 
among  them  there  was  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  effort  which  always  carried  the 
advance  a  little  farther. 

Like  the  longing  for  God  Himself, 
this  longing  for  Truth,  in  spite  of 
recessions  and  betrayals,  worked  up  and 
up  till  it  found  its  fulfillment  in  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  Truth  was  what  He  came 
to  exemplify.  "To  this  end  was  I  born, 
and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world, 
that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the 
truth.*'  This  purpose  might  be  said 
to  underlie  all  His  other  purposes.  It 
might  be  said  to  infuse  and  mold  and 
direct  them.  He  not  only  knew  the 
Truth,  He  lived  it — He  made  it  manifest 
in  action.  It  is  what  gives  breadth  and 
height  to  His  mission.  In  it  lies,  I  think, 
the  secret  of  the  charm  which  draws  all 
men  unto  Him.  With  this  life  as  its 
crowning  point,  the  Bible  has  become 
a  compendium  of  Truth  and  of  truths 
beyond  anything  else  in  our  possession. 

Here  we  must  recognize  and  keep  in 
mind  some  of  our  own  limitations. 
Truth  is  doubtless  a  final  Absolute, 
complete,  positive,  without  variations. 
Reading  of  Truth  in  the  Bible,  we 
should  be  able  to  see  it  at  a  glance.  The 
many  specific  and  separate  truths  should 
be  self-evident,  admitting  of  no  dispute. 

And  yet,  as  it  is  we  have  a  common 
saying  that  you  can  prove  anything 
out  of  the  Bible.  The  implication  is 
that  the  meanings  you  can  read  into 
it  are  so  numerous  that  they  lead  you 
nowhere.  If  they  lead  you  anywhere, 
it  is  into  confusion.  It  is  a  fact  that  cf 
the  three  hundred  and  more  Christian 
sects,  each  takes  its  stand  by  the  Bible. 
Out  of  the  Bible  each  proves  itself  right. 
Through  the  Bible  each  is  ready  to 
confound  all  who  differ  from  its  views. 

When  you  come  to  individuals,  of 
whom  it  is  probable  that  in  the  last 
analysis  no  two,  however  dogmatic  the 
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sect   to   which   they   belong,    have   ex 
actly  the  same  beliefs,  the   conflict  o:j 
evidence,  always  drawn  from  the  Bible 
can  be  classed  beneath  the  heading  oi 
the  humorous.     If  you  were  the  pro-, 
verbial  inhabitant  of  Mars  come  dowr 
to  earth  to  seek  an  explanation  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  terms  of  its  Holjii 
Scriptures,  you  would  be  likely  to  find! 
that  no  two  Anglicans,  or  two  Baptists 
or  two  Presbyterians,   or   two  Roman 
Catholics,    or    two    Second    AdventistSj 
would  agree  in  what  they  would  tell  to 
you.     Each  would  think  that   he  wasj  jg 
interpreting  the  formulas  of  his  church 
with  a  reasonable  exactitude,  and  yet j  yjn 
such  is  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind^  ^ 
for     individuality,     that     each     would 
really  be  seeing  from  his  own  uniquej  jt^ 
point  of  view. 

The  oddest  fact  of  all  is  that,  con 
sidered  with  detachment,  each  of  the, 
three  hundred  sects,  each  of  the  millions 
of  individuals  can  be  more  or  less 
justified  out  of  the  Bible's  pages.  If  you 
carefully  follow  their  reasonings,  and  if 
you  exclude  for  the  moment  all  other 
lines  of  reasoning,  you  will  see  how 
much  there  is  to  stablish  their  convic- 
tions. It  is  this  that  enables  the 
Anglican,  the  Baptist,  the  Methodist,; 
the  Congregationalist,  the  Plymouth 
Brother,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the 
Quaker,  and  the  Second  Adventist  each 
to  swear  by  his  own  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  ban  all  others  as 
anathema. 

Now  this  incoherence  is  not  on  the 
Bible's  part;  it  is  on  our  own.  Truth 
as  expressed  in  the  Scriptures  is  of  vast 
extent.  It  is  not  only  stupendous  in 
sum  but  intricately  rich  in  detail. 
Sentences  of  half  a  dozen  words  are 
profound.  Profound  sentences  are  scat- 
tered as  profusely  as  shells  on  the  sea- 
shore. Their  complete  inter-relation  is 
as  yet  beyond  our  grasp.  Having  no'| 
classification  for  truths  as  we  have  foi 
Crustacea,  we  can  only  deal  with  them 
singly,  or  at  best  in  little  groups.  Our  \ 
view  is  so  narrow  that  we  see  Truth  j 
only  in  spots.     Each  of  us  sees  a  few  j 
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ruths  at  a  time,  according  to  his 
•apacity  for  spiritual  sight.  The  whole 
)f  Truth  is  like  the  whole  of  the  uni- 
verse, an  immensity  beyond  our  range, 
iven  the  Bible  does  not  present  the 
v^hole  of  Truth;  but  it  presents  more 
han  any  one  man,  or  any  one  group  of 
nen — be  it  nation,  church  or  feder- 
tion  of  the  world — can  as  yet  compass 
»r  co-ordinate. 

A  long  step  in  advance  will  have  been 
aken  when  one  man  is  able  to  concede 
o  another  the  ability  to  see  in  the  Bible 
omething  of  Truth  that  has  escaped 
liniself.  It  will  be  a  longer  one  still 
c^hen  one  church  is  able  to  make  this 
oiicession  to  another  church.  Only 
omething  of  the  sort  will  give  us  that 
titer-sectarian  charity  essential  to  sav- 
tii;  the  Christianity  of  our  day,  so 
hiinsy  and  uneconomic  as  it  is,  from 
eeming  a  wastage  and  a  futility. 

But  after  all,  and  in  the  final  test,  the 
alue  of  anything  whatever  is  its  value 
the  individual.  If  one  man  who 
eeds  one  thing  can  find  it  in  the  Bible, 
nd  another  man  who  needs  another 
ling  can  find  that  also  there,  it  is 
16  Bible's  wealth  that  must  be  ap- 
arent,  not  the  boneless  disposition  we 
re  often  inclined  to  ascribe  to  it  of  being 

1  things  to  all  men.    It  is  all  things  to 

1  men,  but  in  the  sense  of  meeting  out 

its  abundance  the  most  diverse  spirit- 
al  needs.  No  real  seeker  after  God 
an  turn  to  it  and  be  disappointed.  He 
lay  be  puzzled ;  he  may  be  given  tough 
laterial  to  deal  with;   he  may  find  the 

pply  so  much  greater  than  his  indi- 
idual  demand  that  by  it  he  is  almost 
verwhelmed;  but  all  types,  and  all 
istes,  and  all  ecclesiastical  leanings, 
nd  all  racial  promptings,  and  all  moral 

ates  of  mind  or  soul  can  be  satisfied 

erefrom. 

Inspiration  acting  in  the  Scriptures  as 
guide  to  Truth,  it  is  important  to 
^member  the  precise  kind  of  Truth  the 
'ebrew  was  trying  to  work  out.  Like 
v^eryone  else,  he  had  his  limitations. 
[e  could  go  no  farther  than  his  national 


gift  carried  him.  There  were  aspects  of 
Truth,  plainly  evident  to  us,  which  he, 
in  the  main,  ignored. 

In  the  main  he  ignored,  1.  Historic 
Truth;  2.  Scientific  Truth;  3.  Truth  in 
the  sense  of  exactitude  of  statement  as 
to  persons  and  events. 

1.  Historic  Truth  was  almost  un- 
known to  the  ancient  world,  as  even  to 
the  modern  world  it  is  still  without  its 
sharpest  point  of  precision.  With  all 
our  advantages  of  scholarship  and  re- 
search, the  histories  of  twenty  and 
thirty  and  fifty  years  ago  are  in  no  small 
measure  obsolete.  History  on  the 
whole  is  no  more  than  one  man's 
weaving  of  conflicting  stories  into  a 
narrative  that  seems  probable.  Where 
strong  interests  center,  as  around  periods 
like  the  Reformation  or  the  French 
Revolution,  or  about  characters  such 
as  Mary  Stuart  or  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
there  are  as  many  versions  of  the  theme 
as  there  are  historians  to  handle  it. 

If  variation  can  be  so  common  with 
the  open  archives  of  the  modern  world, 
still  more  must  that  condition  have 
obtained  where  records  were  so  few. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  ancient  historian 
made  little  pretense  at  being  accurate. 
Only  at  times  did  he  possess  the  in- 
formation to  make  him  so.  Taking  the 
relatively  little  that  he  knew,  he  added 
what  had  come  to  him  as  hearsay, 
filling  in  with  what  he  himself  judged  as 
likely  to  have  occurred.  He  enlarged  on 
events;  he  composed  speeches.  To 
historical  exactitude  his  audience  was 
not  sensitive,  just  as  even  now,  in  the 
twentieth  century,  no  public  that  gen- 
uinely cares  for  historical  exactitude  has 
as  yet  been  born. 

2.  Still  less  was  it  the  mission  of  the 
Scriptures  to  give  us  information  on  the 
subjects  we  class  to-day  as  scientific. 
By  the  ancient  world,  scientific  knowl- 
edge in  our  modern  sense  had  not  been 
dreamed  of.  It  was  scarcely  dreamed 
of  by  Europe  and  America  until  a 
hundred  years  ago.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
coming  to  birth  of  a  real  Physical  Science 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
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that  directed  the  Church  and  the  world 
to  the  Bible's  actual  purpose.  After  the 
so-called  struggle  between  Science  and 
Religion  in  the  seventies,  eighties,  and 
nineties  of  the  last  century,  the  Bible 
ceased  to  be  a  mere  handbook  of  useful 
knowledge  and  it  became,  to  an  extent 
that  it  had  never  been  before,  the 
veritable  Word  of  God. 

3.  With  regard  to  temporal  facts  the 
attitude  of  the  ancient  mind  was  so 
different  from  our  own  as  to  render  it 
nearly  incomprehensible  to  people  like 
ourselves.  One  is  driven  to  assume  that 
the  faculty  of  precision  had  not  yet  been 
developed,  as  it  is  not  developed  in 
young  children.  The  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  young  children  in  dis- 
cerning between  what  has  happened  and 
what  they  imagine  to  have  happened  is 
now  a  recognized  condition  of  early 
childhood.  The  credulity  of  ancient 
peoples  must  be  part  of  the  same  dis- 
ability. When  the  mind  is  undeveloped 
the  boundary  line  between  everyday 
life  and  wonderland  is  easily  moved. 
Strange  tales  are  easily  believed.  Facts 
are  not  hard,  concrete,  clearly  outlined; 
they  are  vague,  pliable,  lending  them- 
selves to  whatever  use  a  speaker  or  a 
writer  makes  of  them.  The  value  of  the 
literal  event,  with  no  less  and  no  more, 
did  not  attain  to  general  recognition  till 
within  the  last  two  or  three  generations. 
Though  tentatively  pointed  out  by 
Aristotle,  and  emphasized  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  by  Roger  Bacon,  it  was 
not  till  the  nineteenth  century  that  the 
child-mind  of  the  race  began  to  be  out- 
lived. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  truth  and  false- 
hood; it  is  one  of  the  adjustment  of  the 
mind  to  reality.     The  modern  mind  is 
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only  partially  so  adjusted;  the  ancien 
mind  was  scarcely  adjusted  so  at  all 
There  are  incidents  recorded  in  the  01( 
Testament  which  would  doubtless  no 
have  been  included  had  the  compiler 
possessed  the  critical  equipment  of  th< 
twentieth  century.  Even  so,  our  grand 
fathers  had  no  difficulty  in  accepting 
them,  and  the  disturbance  of  simpl( 
minds  when  asked  to  view  such  narra 
tives  through  correct  historical  per 
spective  is  within  living  memory. 

What  we  can  reasonably  expect  fron 
the  Bible  is  the  gradual  climbing  up  t( 
the  highest  spiritual  point  of  view;  anc  f|^ 
this  is  what  we  find.  The  effort  to  read 
it  lies  behind  myth,  legend,  tradition 
historical  artlessness,  lyric  hymn,  am 
prophecy,  waxing  stronger  as  it  runs|5 
Inspiration  is  the  force  which  urges  i 
along. 

This  inspiration  may  be  briefly  ex 
pressed  as  God's  co-operation  witl 
man's  endeavor.  It  takes  man's  en 
deavor  at  the  stage  at  which  it  is.  If  i 
is  credulous  it  takes  it  there.  If  it  i;' 
naive  it  takes  it  there.  If  it  is  struggling' 
up  to  higher  and  wider  outlooks  it  take: 
it  there.  It  is  man's  best  friend  for  al 
his  efforts,  accepting  man  as  he  stands'  J* 
It  does  not  leave  him  in  the  lurch  be 
cause  he  is  not  wiser  than  he  is,  or,  or 
the  other  hand,  force  him  on  to  knowl 
edge  which  he  has  not  worked  out  fo]|™ 
himself.  It  is  with  him  in  all  the  ups  anc 
downs  and  backings  and  fillings  of  hij 
progress.  Unlike  much  of  our  own  gooc 
intention,  it  is  not  in  a  hurry.  It  give^ 
man  his  time.  Without  haste,  it  is  alsc 
without  rest,  content  with  no  lower  oh 
jective  than  that  All-Tnith  into  whid: 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  will  eventually  guidt 
us. 
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BY  GAMALIEL  BRADFORD 


tin  I 

,j  [7^  LAUBERT  was  born  at  Rouen  in 

L       1821    and    died    at    Croisset    near 
louen  in  1880.    The  whole  serious  pur- 
>ose  of  his  existence  was  to  interpret  Ufe 
a  beautiful  words.    "My  course,"   he 
ays  in  1852,  "has  never  varied,  from 
„,  ihe  time  when  I  asked  my  nurse  what 
etters  to  use  to  make  the  words  of  the 
)hrases  I  invented,  up  to  this  evening, 
vrhen  the  ink  is  dry- 
ng  on  the  erasures 
n  my  pages."    He 
night  have  said  the 
ame      twenty-five 
^ears  later.     It   is 
rue    that    he    did 
lot   settle   to   sys- 
ematic  work  very 
jarly.      His   father- 
jVas     a     physician, 
md  he  himself  was 
)red    to    the    law. 
3ut  he  never  liked 
t  and  never  prac- 
:iced.      He   had   a 
knoderate  but  suffi- 
ient       patrimony, 
and  at  twenty-five 
he    set    himself    to 
literature  as  a  bus- 
iness— an    enor- 
mously engrossing, 
destroying  business 
— and  practically 
never  left  it. 

At  the  same  time  no  one  understood 
better  than  Flaubert  that  literature  is 
based  on  life  and  cannot  exist  a  moment 
without  it.  More  than  that,  he  had  a 
natural  zest  for  living,  entered  into 
pleasures  and  pains,  both  his  own  and 
others',  with  extraordinary  keenness  and 
intensity.  He  could  snatch  the  bloom 
off  a  bit  of  passion  and  brood  on  it  for 
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years.  Words  were  absorbing,  delight- 
ful to  him:  they  were  his  instruments, 
his  tools,  full  of  endless  revelation  and 
charm;  but  back  of  words  were  always 
things — obscure,  uncertain,  tormenting 
you,  teasing  you,  holding  you,  and 
making  you  and  the  words  do  their 
bidding. 

Before  literature  got  hold  of  him  com- 
pletely, he  went  out 
into  the  world  with 
an  enthusiastic 
ardor  for  travel. 
The  Orient  fasci- 
nated his  rich  and 
oriental  imagina- 
tion, and  for  over 
a  year  he  wandered 
llirough  the  pic- 
turesque East.  Such 
\oy  aging  then 
meant  rough  ex- 
periences; but  this 
was  nothing  to 
Flaubert.  He  had  a 
superb  physique, 
was  a  great  blond 
Norman  giant, 
made  for  mad  ad- 
\'entures  and  ro- 
bust toil.  His  nerves 
were  high-strung 
and  sensitive,  and 
when  he  abused 
them  by  reckless  disregard  of  hygiene, 
they  finally  played  him  false.  But 
he  bullied  them  and  mastered  them 
at  all  times.  "I  am  a  Barbarian,"  he 
says  of  his  physical  constitution :  "  I  have 
their  muscular  apathy,  their  nervous 
languors,  their  green  eyes,  and  their  vast 
stature." 

In  the  East  he  enjoyed  everything. 
Nature  enchanted  him,  the  wide  spaces, 
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the  tropical  odors,  the  monotony  of  the 
desert,  the  blaze  of  the  unbroken  sun, 
the  calm  splendor  of  the  stars.  That 
wealth  of  imaginative  suggestion  which 
enriches  his  letters  more  than  those  of 
anyone,  unless  Keats,  is  all  expended 
upon  depicting  and  interpreting  this 
charm  of  the  Orient — the  color,  the 
solitude;  the  stinging,  penetrating,  ex- 
otic qualities  of  sound,  and  even  more 
the  oppression  and  exliilaration  of  si- 
lence. He  carried  it  all  home  in  his 
heart  and  dreamed  of  it  for  years.  Yet 
he  was  well  aware  that  the  nature  which 
really  counts  for  us  is  that  we  have 
grown  up  with.  The  picturesque  of  far 
countries  is  well  enough  to  remember; 
but  what  enters  into  the  tissue  of  our 
lives  is  the  woods  and  fields  we  have 
roamed  in  childhood,  the  simple  flowers 
and  sounds  and  hghts  of  home.  And  he 
reminds  us  of  the  profound  truth,  "It 
is  only  commonplaces  and  well-known 
countries  that  have  inexhaustible 
beauty." 

If  the  landscape  of  the  Orient  ap- 
pealed to  him,  perhaps  the  humanity 
appealed  to  him  even  more.  The  intense 
vivid  quickness  of  his  response  to  the 
external  world,  in  spite  of  superficial 
cynicism,  shows  in  a  careless  phrase  of 
his  later  letters :  "If  one  were  to  derange 
one's  habits  for  everything  that  is 
worth  seeing,  one  would  not  stay  still  a 
minute  in  an  existence  of  a  century." 
His  younger  heart  did  not  care  to  stay 
still,  and  his  eyes  and  ears  feasted  on  all 
that  Eastern  tumult  of  passion  and 
movement  and  color  and  life. 

But  this  was  play.  After  it  he  went 
home  and  settled  down  and  w^orked, 
worked  with  a  dogged,  persistent,  de- 
vouring ardor  which  few  literary  men, 
or  any  other  kind  of  men  have  ever 
surpassed.  He  sat  at  his  desk  and  stuck 
there,  allowed  no  diversion,  no  reason- 
able, necessary  exercise,  hardly  a  duty 
even  to  distract  him  from  it.  There 
were  moments  when  nature  rebelled, 
when  he  had  to  relax  and  give  up:  "I 
am  going  to  eat,  smoke,  yawn  in  the 
sun,  above  all  sleep.    I  sometimes  have 
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vast  impulses  to  sleep  for  days  on  end.' 
But  these  were  only  moments.  In  tlu 
main  it  was  a  steady,  prolonged,  terrific 
effort  toward  a  definite  end.  For  hi.- 
work  was  not  done,  as  is  that  of  some 
authors,  with  one  golden  outflow  of 
spontaneous  ease.  The  even,  rapid,  un- 
failing production  of  a  Scott  or  a  Sand 
or  a  Trollope  was  incomprehensible  to 
him.  With  all  his  enormous  labor  he 
cannot  accomplish  more  than  half  a 
dozen  small  books  in  thirty  years.  A 
sentence  sometimes  costs  him  hours, 
even  days  of  toil.  A  page  has  to  be  re- 
WTitten  and  recast  and  reconceived 
until  it  is  finally  accepted  as  perfect,  if 
it  ever  is.  "I  have  now  spent  three  days 
in  making  two  corrections,  which  will 
not  come:  the  whole  day  Monday,  and 
Tuesday  also,  were  passed  in  the  search 
for  two  lines." 

Work  done  so  slowly  of  course  implies 
immense  difliculty  in  the  doing.  The 
external  diflSculties  are  bad  enough,  the 
interruptions,  the  distractions — petty  in  ^ 
themselves  but  intolerable  when  the 
nerves  are  fretted  and  strained.  People  ' 
will  intrude  their  chatter  and  their  ir- 
relevance and  their  questions.  Far 
slighter  things  than  the  intrusion  of  peo- 
ple will  set  one's  thoughts  a-dancing, 
scatter  concentration  to  the  winds  of 
heaven.  But  even  with  perfect  quiet,  I 
even  in  the  dim  remoteness  of  midnight,  1 
with  the  curtains  drawTi  and  the  lamp 
singing  monotonously,  there  are  still  the 
obstacles  from  within — inexplicable  but 
hampering,  harassing,  blocking.  The 
words  will  not  put  themselves  together, 
the  phrases  will  not  get  their  music,  the 
incidents  and  the  people  are  all  criss- 
cross and  out  of  place.  "I  lead  a  harsh 
life,  barren  of  all  outward  delight,  and 
in  which  I  have  nothing  to  sustain  me 
but  a  sort  of  enduring  rage,  which  some- 
times weeps  for  impotence,  but  persists 
forever.  ...  At  moments,  when  I  find 
myself  empty,  when  expression  simply 
refuses  to  come,  when,  after  having 
scribbled  long  pages,  I  discover  that  I 
have  not  made  one  single  perfect  phrase, 
I  fall  upon  my  divan  and  lie  there  stupe- 
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ed    in    a    smother    of 
itigue  and  disgust." 

Thus  often  there  come 
aves  of  vast  discour- 
oement  and  despair. 
.rt  is  so  difficult,  so 
normously  difficult,  so 
npossible.  One  sees 
he  beauty  achieved  by 
thers,  but  somehow 
ne  cannot  oneself  at- 
ain  it,  at  least  not  as 
ne  wishes.  And  at 
imes  the  despair  is  so 
lense,  so  prostrating 
hat  one  is  tempted  to 
ive  up  altogether,  leave 
rt  to  others,  enjoy,  and 
eek  to  create  no  longer. 

But  the  born  writer 
■annot  give  up,  never 
n\es  up.  No  matter 
low  the  troubles  swarm, 
le  grits  his  teeth,  per- 
laps  bows  for  the  mo- 
nent  but  is  at  work 
I  gain  before  you  know 
t,  grimly  determined  to 
leserve  success  whether 
le  achieves  it  or  not. 
\nd  then  suddenly  from  one  knows  not 
i\^here  there  come  the  hours  of  delight 
^'hen  all  goes  as  it  should,  when  the 
golden  words  slip  easily  into  their 
places  and  the  rich  music  of  the  phrase 
sounds  more  gloriously  in  your  own 
ears  than  perhaps  it  ever  will  in  any 
others.  And  even  as  you  feel  it,  you 
analyze  it;  but  you  feel  it  just  the  same: 
"I  was  moved  myself,  I  enjoyed  de- 
liciously  both  the  emotion  of  the  subject 
and  of  the  phrase  which  rendered  it  and 
the  satisfaction  of  having  found  that 
phrase.  At  least  I  believe  there  were 
all  these  elements  in  my  feeling,  in 
which,  no  doubt,  the  strain  and  quiver  of 
the  nerves  had  an  important  place.  But 
there  was  more  in  it  than  mere  nerves, 
an  ecstasy  in  which  the  physical  element 
is  nothing,  which  passes  even  virtue  in 
spiritual  beauty;  because  it  is  so  inde- 
pendent of  everything  personal,  of  every 
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rawing  by  his  niece,  engraved  by  ChanipoUion. 

human  relation."  And  so  the  days  and 
the  hours  and  the  years  were  absorbed 
in  work. 

But  life  could  not  be  all  work,  even 
with  this  indefatigable  worker.  Al- 
though the  voyaging  of  youth  was  over, 
one  could  not  shut  oneself  up  entirely 
and  forget  the  world.  One's  work 
would  be  the  worse  for  such  a  seclusion, 
if  one's  heart  were  not.  At  least  you 
had  to  meet  humanity,  if  you  did  not  live 
with  it;  to  touch  men  and  watch  them 
and  talk  with  them  and  deal  with  them, 
however  impatient  you  might  be  to  get 
back  to  pen  and  ink. 

And  Flaubert  did  all  these  things,  did 
them  intelligently  if  reluctantly,  and 
perhaps  not  always  reluctantly  if  the 
truth  were  known.  Business  relations 
indeed  he  hated,  was  apparently  inept 
and   indifferent   in    matters   of   money, 
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though  always  exact  and  conscientious. 
And  he  had  that  frugality  which  enabled 
him  to  have  cash  for  his  own  needs  and 
for  his  friends  when  it  was  required. 
How  charming  is  his  simple  offer  to 
lend  to  his  adored  George  Sand,  with 
whom  money  was  always  pouring  in 
and  pouring  out,  she  could  not  tell 
how. 

In  the  more  intimate  connections  of 
life  Flaubert  appears  thoroughly  attrac- 
tive. Having  neither  wife  nor  child  of 
his  own,  all  his  real  depth  of  affection 
was  expended  upon  his  relatives,  and  he 
cherished  them  with  singular  tenderness. 
It  is  true  that  they  sometimes  inter- 
rupted him  and  bothered  him,  true  that 
his  theory  was  all  against  them.  He 
quotes  with  delighted  envy,  but  also 
with  some  appreciation  of  its  signifi- 
cance, the  admirable  sentence  in  which 
his  mother  ventured  to  criticize  his  mode 
of  life:  "The  rage  for  phrases  has  with- 
ered up  your  heart."  Yet  he  worshiped 
his  mother  and  made  every  possible 
effort  and  sacrifice  for  her.  And  his 
tenderness  for  his  niece  shows  both  in 
his  letters  to  her  and  in  all  her  words 
about  him. 

But  for  humanity  at  large  he  cannot 
be  said  to  have  had  much  regard.  It  is 
evident  that  he  did  not  move  easily 
among  strangers,  did  not  open  himself 
to  them  either  to  give  or  to  receive.  He 
did  not  have  the  intense  impulse  that 
draws  men  to  their  fellows  whether  they 
are  immediately  sympathetic  or  not — 
the  pleasure  in  human  contact  just  be- 
cause it  is  human.  On  the  contrary  he 
shrank,  turned  away,  or  if  he  looked 
it  was  rather  to  emphasize  the  tedi- 
ous and  offensive  sides.  Perhaps  he  did 
not  enough  allow  for  the  tendency  to 
reduce  any  crowd  to  its  lowest  and  most 
conspicuous  elements.  The  bourgeois, 
the  average  ordinary  man  with  his  ordi- 
nary thoughts  and  his  ordinary  passions 
and  his  ordinary  laughter,  irritated  him. 
When  he  has  to  go  to  a  funeral  he  rebels, 
not  because  mortality  troubles  him  but 
"because  the  contemplation  of  the 
greater  part  of  my  fellows  grows  more 


to    me,    nervously 


and    more    odious 
speaking." 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  appear- 
ance of  a  misanthropy  as  bitter  as 
Swift's,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
Flaubert  could  be  a  charming  companion 
when  he  pleased.  Those  who  knew  him 
intimately  all  testify  to  his  frankness, 
his  cordiality,  his  boistejous  rollicking 
spirits,  his  splendid  abundance  of  rich 
and  entertaining  talk.  At  the  Magny 
dinners,  so  fully  described  in  the  Gon- 
court  Journal,  still  more  in  the  later, 
more  intimate  reunions  with  Goncourt, 
Zola,  Daudet,  Turgenev — he  appears 
with  a  singular  and  attractive  abandon, 
pouring  out  his  own  experiences  and  lis- 
tening to  those  of  others  with  equal  zest. 

And  however  he  detested  humanity 
in  general,  he  was  a  most  devoted,  af-  kj 
fectionate,  and  self-sacrificing  friend.  If 
His  letters  are  full  not  only  of  warm  ten- 
derness but  of  constant  sympathetic 
inquiry  and  solicitude.  His  attachment 
to  the  memory  of  the  poet  Bouilhet,  and 
effort  to  preserve  and  cherish  it  are  most 
touching  and  winning.  And  there  is  no 
sweeter  or  more  charming  monument  of  ^ 
friendship  than  the  long-continued  cor- 
respondence between  him  and  George 
Sand.  Though  George  Sand  represented 
everything  in  art  most  different  from 
Flaubert's  own  achievement  and  ideal, 
he  was  able  to  appreciate  fully  the 
nobility  and  largeness  of  her  character, 
and  no  one  understood  better  than  she 
the  passionate  contradictions  which  at 
once  tormented  and  sustained  his  lofty 
effort. 

Above  all,  she  insisted  that  his  mis- 
anthropy was  a  pose,  that  he  insisted 
upon  hardening  his  heart  and  rebelling 
against  his  gentler  impulses,  but  that 
really  his  inner  nature  was  all  sympathy 
and  kindness;  and  it  is  hard  to  read  his 
letters  carefully  and  not  agree  with  her. 
He  might  repeat  as  much  as  he  pleased, 
"I  have  little  sensibility  for  collective 
misfortunes.  Nobody  pities  my  miser- 
ies; why  should  I  trouble  myself  about 
those  of  others?  I  return  humanity, 
what  it  gives  me,  indifference.''    But  the 
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Wide  pity  peeps  through  nevertheless: 
'I  have  had  compassion  for  many 
.  hings  which  ordinarily  sensitive  people 
lo  not  trouble  themselves  about."  And 
)ne  feels  the  intimate  truth  of  George 
mnd's  assertion:  "You  try  to  shut  up 
m  overflowing  spirit  in  a  jail,  to  make 
villf ul  misanthropy  out  of  a  tender  and 
ndulgent  heart — but  you  will  never 
succeed." 

The  truth  is  the  man's  intelligence 
and  his  emotions  were  at  war,  as  so 
^ften  happens  in  this  fighting  world. 
The  emotions  were  all  pity  for  human 
Polly  and  incompetence  and,  if  you  like, 
baseness.  But  the  uncompromising  in- 
tellect demanded  always  that  life  should 
be  other  than  it  is.  He  was  a  thorough- 
going idealist,  and  as  with  so  many  of 
that  type  the  idealism  soured  into  pes- 
simism because  it  could  never  be  satis- 
fied.    The  deepest  pessimism  does  not 
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spring  from  mere  negation,  still  less  from 
a  fat  and  slothful  materialism  which  is 
apt  to  enjoy  its  senses  and  let  the  world 
go.  The  saddest  pessimist  is  one  who 
asks  too  much  of  life  and  of  the  living, 
one  whose  ideal  is  so  high,  whose  con- 
ception of  what  men  should  be,  of  what 
men  might  be  is  so  noble  that  the  sordid 
reality,  as  it  creeps  upon  the  dull  and 
muddy  earth,  breeds  nothing  but  per- 
petual disappointment  and  despair. 
Human  souls  might  be  glorious  in  hope, 
in  aspiration,  in  love,  even  in  actual 
achievement;  and  they  are — what  they 
are. 

So  you  turn  away  sadly  into  the 
"ivory  tower,"  where  ideal  thought  and 
beauty  dwell,  there  to  weave  dreams  and 
visions  with  exquisite  words  and  phrases 
that  cannot  die.  Unfortunately,  after 
all  the  only  stuff  your  dreams  are  made 
of,  or  ever  can  be,  is  just  this  weak- 
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stumbling,  groping,  deplorable  human- 
ity which  you  reject  and  despise.  And 
more  unfortunately  still,  when  you  are 
constituted  like  Flaubert,  what  you  em- 
phasize in  your  dream  weaving  is  the 
intellectual,  not  the  emotional  part  of 
you.  Therefore  Flaubert's  art,  great 
and  exquisite  as  it  is,  is  bitter  when  it 
should  not  have  been  and  need  not  have 
been.  All  through  his  novels  there  is 
the  finest,  the  subtlest,  the  profoundest 
observation  of  life.  But  though  he  in- 
sisted it  was  abstract,  detached,  im- 
personal, the  stamp  of  his  own  bitter 
disillusion  is  upon  it.  So  with  his  char- 
acters. They  are  done  with  a  depth  and 
power  that  make  it  impossible  to  forget 
them:  Madame  Bovary  herself,  the  in- 
comparable Homais,  Jacques  Arnoux, 
those  strange  twins  of  the  world's  irony, 
Bouvard  and  Pecuchet.  But  surely, 
there  are  some  men  and  women  who  are 
lovable;  only  not  in  the  novels  of  Flau- 
bert. It  may  be  that  George  Sand 
saturated  her  books  with  the  milk  of 
human  kindness;  yet  a  drop  or  two 
would  not  have  damaged  those  of  her 
greater  friend,  no  matter  how  much  he 
would  have  resented  it. 

But  again  you  could  not  work  at 
phrases  or  dream  creatures  all  the  time, 
whether  they  were  ugly  or  beautiful. 
Fortunately  there  was  the  world  of 
thought  and  reflection  to  distract  you,  as 
well  as  the  world  of  humanity.  What 
marks  Flaubert  in  this  as  in  everything  is 
that  he  was  passionate  and  intense. 
There  was  no  casual  interest,  no  light  or 
flippant  curiosity  for  him.  Anything 
that  was  worth  attention  was  worth  pro- 
found attention,  worth  loving  or  hating 
with  all  possible  energy. 

As  regards  the  subjects  of  thinking, 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  he  would 
have  much  sympathy  with  applied 
thought  in  practical  matters.  The  com- 
promises necessary  to  run  the  daily  ma- 
chinery of  life  were  irritating,  incompre- 
hensible to  him.  Action  in  the  sense 
of  the  concrete  managing  of  the  world's 
affairs  did  not  tempt  him  in  the  slight- 


est. At  worst  it  was  tainted  with  base 
and  sordid  motives.  At  best  it  was 
often  incomplete  and  often  futile.  The 
fact  that  the  world's  work  must  be  done  i 
did  not  greatly  impress  him.  Why  must 
it  be  done?  Let  all  go  to  ruin  if  neces- 
sary: things  would  not  be  likely  to  be 
much  worse  than  they  are  now.  Any- 
way, what  would  it  matter  to  Sirius? 
Far  better  that  a  thing  should  not  be 
done  at  all  than  be  bungled  and  botched 
and  left  a  pitiful  spectacle  of  imperfec- 
tion for  fools  to  mock  at  and  the  wise 
to  sigh  over.  In  general  his  attitude 
was:  "As  for  me,  I  execrate  all  that  is 
obligatory,  all  law,  all  government,  all 
rule.  W^ho  art  thou,  O  Society,  that 
thou  shouldst  force  me  to  anything 
whatever?  What  god  has  made  thee 
my  master?" 

The  man  found  himself  more  at  ease 
in  abstract  thinking.  Here  he  could 
give  his  splendid  ardor  full  rein  without 
stumbling  over  the  inconvenient  ob- 
stacles of  fact.  When  he  felt  that  he 
could  let  his  work  go,  he  liked  to  surge 
out  into  great  thoughts ;  to  toss  and  tum- 
ble the  problems  of  the  universe  with 
swift,  burning,  fearless  fingers;  to  set 
his  solid  Norman  barbarian  shoulder  to 
upheaving  old  theories  and  dull,  secure 
beliefs,  regardless  of  what  might  come 
in  place  of  them.  He  wanted  to  read 
everything,  to  think  everything,  to 
know  everything,  though  his  restless 
activity  would  have  been  in  despair  if 
anything  could  have  been  really  known. 
"I  am  thirsty  for  long  studies  and  fierce 
labors."  He  read  the  fathers  of  the 
Latin  Church.  He  read  the  vast  series 
of  German  philosophers.  He  tore  the 
world  to  pieces  with  his  penetrating 
analysis.  Yet  so  essentially  dynamic 
and  constructive  was  his  temperament 
that  the  doubt  was  not  merely  skeptical 
but  always  fruitful,  stimulating,  full  of 
suggestion  and  development.  Like 
Keats,  he  protested  against  systems,  but 
only  in  behalf  of  truth.  "Conclusion 
seems  to  me,  for  the  most  part,  an  act 
of  folly."  Let  reason  rove,  and  follow 
its   leading  fearlessly   into   all   sorts   of 
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jitrange  regions,  always 

vith  wonder  and  deligh  t . 
So  with  religion.  Flau- 

ert  was  never  a  mock- 

ng  skeptic,  never  could 

lave  been.    Life  in  all 

ts  aspects  was  too  ear- 

est,  too  serious.    You 
ust  find  the  key  to  it, 

ven  if  it  never  could  be 

bund.     And  he  had  a 

ort  of  tenderness  for 
the  forms  of  positive 
Faith.  He  reads  the 
Bible  devotedly.  'Tor 
three  years  I  read  it 
every  evening  before 
going  to  sleep.  At  the 
very  first  free  moment  I 
have  I  am  going  to  be- 
gin again."  He  has 
strange  spiritual  yearn- 
ings and  might  have 
been  a  mystic  if  he  had 
not  been  an  author. 
Yet  with  religion  as 
with  other  things,  there 
is  always  the  dread  of 
fixation,  of  dogmatism, 
and  the  feeling  that  dog- 
matism means  death. 
Make  your  belief  as  you 
go,  then  let  your  belief 
make  you,  and  so  sweep 
on  into  the  infinite  in  a 
perpetual  joyous  proc- 
ess of  evolution  and 
growth.  "Light  people, 
shallow  people,  pre- 
sumptuous and  eager 
conclusions  in  everything:  they  seek  the 
object  of  life  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
infinite.  They  take  in  their  poor  little 
hands  a  bit  of  sand  and  they  say 
to  the  Ocean:  'I  am  going  to  count 
the  grains  on  all  your  shores.'  But 
as  the  grains  slip  through  their  fin- 
gers and  the  count  is  wearying,  they 
tremble  and  weep.  Do  you  know  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  on  that  vast  shore? 
You  must  either  kneel  or  stroll.  I 
stroll." 
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spirits     want 


But  if  Flaubert  put  passion  into  think- 
ing about  God  and  the  universe  gener- 
ally, he  put  it  most  of  all  into  thinking 
about  art  and  beauty,  since  these  matters 
came  so  nearly  home  to  himself.  He 
w^as  not  particularly  interested  in  sculp- 
ture or  painting,  yet  the  note  of  en- 
thusiasm before  a  bit  of  ruined  statue 
at  Athens  rings  with  the  ecstasy  with 
which  all  loveliness  affected  him:  "How 
gladly  would  I  have  fallen  upon  my 
knees  before  it,  with  my  hands  crossed 
in  devotion  ...  a  little  more,   and  I 
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should  have  prayed."  And  when  he  ap- 
proaches the  masters  of  literature  his 
ardor  is  unbounded.  Shakespeare?  He 
buries  himself  in  Shakespeare:  common 
things  and  common  thoughts  are  lost 
in  that  wilderness  of  beauty.  Don 
Quixote  ?  He  has  lived  with  Don 
Quixote  from  a  child,  has  adored  him 
always.  And  be  it  noted  that  there  was 
a  certain  noble  affinity  between  the  Don 
and  Flaubert  himself — the  ideal  hope, 
the  ideal  struggle,  the  ideal  passion  for 
shattering  the  noisy,  futile  windmills  of 
the  world.  In  connection  with  these 
works  of  perfect  or  aspiring  art,  Flaubert 
pours  out  to  his  correspondents  all  sorts 
of  speculations  and  suggestions  and 
comments  on  the  nature  and  object  of 
art  itself.  Here  again,  as  with  philosophy 
and  religion,  there  is  no  effort  at  con- 
sistent or  systematic  thinking.  Creeds 
and  dogmas  are  as  cold  and  lifeless,  as 
misleading  and  fatal  in  matters  of 
beauty  as  in  matters  of  pure  truth.  Feel, 
seek,  aspire,  enjoy — above  all  labor  with 
all  the  power  that  is  in  you.  Leave  the 
systems  to  those  who  know  little  about 
enjoyment  and  nothing  about  creation. 
It  is  evident  enough  that  Flaubert's  ideas 
and  sayings  on  these  things  are  con- 
fused, incoherent,  often  incompatible. 
But  no  one  can  resist  the  vigor  and  the 
splendor  of  them.  They  are  the  out- 
pourings of  a  spirit  itself  splendidly 
creative,  dashing  off  sparks  of  dazzling 
illumination  as  it  goes. 

Of  course  in  all  the  comment  and 
analysis  he  is  thinking  of  his  own  crea- 
tive work.  How  could  it  be  otherwise? 
He  explains  and  dissects  his  artistic 
practice  with  constant  curiosity  and 
anxiety.  To  produce  beauty,  immortal 
beauty,  but  how?  That  is  the  point. 
And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  by  nature 
and  temperament  his  attention  is  mainly 
fixed  upon  detail,  as  indeed  he  himself 
admits.  He  labors  with  his  plan,  tries 
to  make  a  large  conception,  does  make 
it.  Then  he  spends  months  and  years 
on  the  structure  of  sentences,  and  some- 
how the  general  movement  is  more  or 
less  obscured  and  effaced.     He  is  en- 


chanted with  rhythm,  seeks  strange  and  i 
subtle  effects  of  haunting  music,  con- 
trasts and  correspondences,  sometimes 
hidden  from  all  ears  but  his,  yet  again 
enthralling  any  reader  for  whom  verbal 
magic  has  a  charm.  He  works  over 
words,  toils  to  make  them  yield  all  their 
secrets,  to  find  the  one  perfect  expression 
which  can  alone  convey  .^ill  the  weight 
of  meaning  with  which  his  spirit  aches 
to  burden  it. 

For  note  that  always  with  Flaubert, 
style  is  fundamentally  and  eternally  one 
with  thought.  It  is  no  mere  varnish,  no 
superficial  ornament.  It  is  simply  the 
best,  final  way  of  saying  what  you  have 
to  say.  If  you  have  nothing  to  say,  style 
is  nothing,  there  can  be  none.  And  so  all 
this  ardor  for  beauty  is  but  ardor  for  the 
expression  of  life.  Life  is  the  gross,  crude 
substance;  but  it  is  all  the  substance, 
and  art  is  merely  the  means  of  taking  life 
in  its  ugliness,  its  crudeness,  its  grossness 
and  making  it  eternal  and  worthy  to  be 
eternal  by  the  transmuting,  transfigur- 
ing glory  of  creative  loveliness.  Poetry 
is  not  merely  moonshine  and  flowers: 
"We  must  get  it  out  of  anything  what- 
ever; for  it  is  to  be  found  anywhere  and 
in  all  things." 

Difficult  and  in  some  respects  incom- 
prehensible as  these  theorizings  may  be, 
one  must  take  them  into  account  in 
understanding  the  realism  which  pro- 
duced Madame  B ovary  and  U Education 
Sentimentale.  It  was  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple with  Flaubert  to  take  the  common- 
est material,  the  everyday  wear  and  drag 
of  plain,  prosaic,  ugly  life  and  show  that 
the  highest  beauty  could  be  made  out 
of  it.  Immoral?  Was  life  immoral? 
Was  truth  immoral?  Be  true  and  your 
art  could  not  be  immoral.  Only  keep 
your  poor  petty  personality,  your  own 
trivial  narrow  emotions  out  of  the  mat- 
ter, make  your  work  impersonal  and 
eternal,  and  it  would  be  as  moral  as  God. 
Unfortunately  we  have  already  seen 
that  what  Flaubert  considered  the  per- 
sonal part  of  him  was  his  tenderness, 
his  sympathy,  all  his  human  and  kindly 
impulses.     The   impersonal  was  his  in- 
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lllect.     And   his  intellect  was  idealis- 
fe;  it  tried  poor  humanity  by  an  ideal 
jandard  and  condemned  it.    Hence  his 
itellect  was  cruel.   So,  too,  was  his  work. 
let  it  is  most  curious  to  see  how  in 
le  splendid  spontaneity  of  his  letters, 
ritten  without  labor  or  effort  to  make 
rfect    every    detail,    the    whole    man 
lines  out  in  instinctive  rebellion  against 
lis  realistic  work   that  he  was  doing 
completely  on  a  theory.     He  loved 
mance,  he  loved  color,  he  loved  poetry, 
J  le  loved  dreams.    In  the  strange  visions 
li  If  Salammbo  and  La  Tentation  de  Saint- 
ntoine    he    indulged    these    ardors    to 
me  extent.     But  even  here  the  intel- 
t,  the  bitterness,  the  analysis  tram- 
eled  him.      There   was  a 

ruel   conflict   in   his  spirit 
Iways;    and  no  labor,  no 

bought,  no  theorizing  suf- 

iced  to  reconcile  or  over- 

;ome    it.      He    could    not 

omehow  attain  the  serenity 

)f    the    greatest    masters, 

jould  not  achieve  the  light 

md  splendor  and  glory  for 

jvhich    he    so    passionately 

onged.    Scores  of  passages 

n  the  letters   suggest   the 

onging,     as    this    on    the 

reveries  of  his  youth:  "Be- 

Itween  the  world  and  me 
existed  I  know  not  what 
screen  of  stained  glass, 
stained  yellow  with  rays  of 
fire  and  arabesques  of  gold, 
so  that  all  things  were  re- 
flected on  my  soul  as  on  the 
pavement  of  a  sanctuary, 
embellished,  transfigured, 
yet  melancholy;  and  only 
what  w^as  beautiful  found 
place  there  in  dreams  more 
majestic  and  more  richly 
garmented  than  cardinals 
in  purple  robes.  Ah,  w^hat 
shudderings  of  proud  de- 
light, what  hymns,  w^hat  a 
delicious  odor  of  incense 
exhaling  from   a   thousand 


caskets  always  opened  wide!  When  I 
am  old,  I  will  write  all  this,  and  it  will 
warm  my  heart.  I  will  do  as  those  do 
who,  before  setting  out  upon  a  long 
journey,  visit  the  graves  of  their  beloved 
dead.  I,  before  I  die,  will  revisit  my 
dreams." 

This  intense,  passionate,  high-wrought, 
imaginative  temperament  of  Flaubert 
constantly  recalls  Keats,  and  makes  one 
ask  how  love,  which  })layed  such  havoc 
with  Keats's  imagination,  affected  Flau- 
bert. It  is  evident  that  his  general  atti- 
tude toward  women  was  much  the  same 
as  that  of  Keats:  they  were  exquisite 
toys  to  trifle  with,  but  somewhat  alien 
from  tlie  serious  purposes  of  life.    Flau- 
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bert's  comments  on  the  sex  at  large,  on 
their  sentiments  and  their  interests,  are 
too  apt  to  be  marked  with  that  fierce 
and  acrid  veracity  which  women  find 
so  pecuharly  distasteful. 

As  for  marriage  and  children  and  do- 
mestic life,  these  things  are  quite  left 
out  of  Flaubert's  scheme  of  existence. 
They  may  be  all  very  well  for  the 
bourgeois,  necessary  and  suitable.  For 
the  artist  they  hardly  count.  Even  the 
praise  of  marriage  treats  it  from  an  ideal 
point  of  view  which  amounts  to  satire: 
*'I  believe,  like  the  pariah  of  Bernardin 
de  Saint-Pierre,  that  happiness  is  to  be 
found  with  a  good  woman.  The  diffi- 
culty is  to  come  across  her,  and  to  be 
oneself  a  good  man,  a  double  and  quite 
appalling  preliminary."  Children  Flau- 
bert rarely  if  ever  mentions.  No  doubt 
he  loved  those  near  to  him  and  did  what 
he  could  for  them,  as  evidently  for  his 
niece:  but  there  is  nothing  of  Victor 
Hugo's  or  Swinburne's  adoration. 

Yet  it  was  impossible  that  such  an 
ardent  soul  should  not  understand  and 
to  some  extent  cherish  ideal  passions, 
no  matter  how  much  analysis  might  un- 
dermine and  destroy  them.  In  his  ex- 
treme youth  there  was  a  certain  lady  at 
TrouviDe  who  took  possession  of  his 
whole  being,  till  her  image  mastered  and 
involved  years  of  his  life.  But  the  way 
in  which  love  shows  itself  most  with  that 
literary  temperament  is  in  the  caressing 
dreams  of  memory,  and  the  passages  in 
which  Flaubert  elaborates  and  dwells 
upon  these  have  extraordinary  vivid- 
ness: "I  recall  the  spasms  that  shook 
me,  the  depths  of  grief,  the  strange 
longings,  like  gusts  hissing  through  a 
vessel's  cordage,  and  the  vast  vague  de- 
sires whirling  in  the  black  void,  like  gulls 
in  the  fury  of  tempest."  Or  again  he 
has  this  subtle  and  profound  definition 
of  melancholy :  "  No  I  No !  Days  of  gayety 
have  too,  too  sad  to-morrows,  and  melan- 
choly is  nothing  but  a  past  which  does 
not  know  itself." 

The  only  later  love  affair  that  seems 
to  have  taken  deep  hold  upon  Flaubert's 
life  is  that  recorded  for  us  in  the  long 


series  of  letters  to  Madame  X  (Louise! 
Colet),  covering,  with  a  considerable 
break,  the  years  from  1846  to  1854.  If 
this  love  had  no  other  significance  it 
would  have  immortal  value  in  having 
produced  these  letters;  for  there  are 
none  in  the  world,  except  a  few  of  Keats', 
that  can  pretend  to  rival  them  in  height 
and  depth  of  imaginative  intensity  and 
beauty.  Flaubert  pours  out  his  whole 
life  and  thought,  his  whole  ambition  and 
effort  and  despair  in  these  wonderful 
pages,  with  the  speed  and  abandon 
which  he  so  carefully  and  tragically 
kept  out  of  his  books.  As  for  love,  well, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  a  singu- 
lar lover.  He  tries  his  best,  lashes  his 
sides  to  achieve  the  ideal  which  perhaps 
no  one  but  him  could  have  conceived  or 
aimed  at.  Yet  the  damnable  analysis 
will  enter  and  show  its  lurking  serpent 
head  everywhere. 

The  truth  was  that  love  was  doubtful 
as  an  ideal,  and  extremely  difficult  in 
actual  practice.  It  was  a  craving  to  get 
fulfilment  outside  oneself,  and  this  was 
weakness  after  all:  "for  it  is  corruption 
not  to  be  sufficient  unto  oneself."  At 
any  rate,  love  was  difficult  for  him:  he 
was  not  made  for  it,  or,  however  it  might 
have  been  in  young  days  at  Trouville, 
at  thirty  he  was  past  the  age  of  ecstasy. 
"A  man  like  me,  growTi  old  in  all  the 
excesses  of  solitude,  ready  to  collapse 
with  nervous  strain,  torn  with  dead, 
trampled  passions,  full  of  uncertainty 
without  and  even  within,  is  not  the  one 
you  should  have  loved."  Love  is  too 
violent,  tumultuous,  full  of  conflict  and 
despair;  he  does  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it  or  do  with  it:  "Such  is  my  pitiable 
nature:  if  you  did  not  love  me,  I  should 
die;  you  love  me,  and  I  wTite  and  beg 
you  to  stop  loving.  .  .  .  Yet,  don't, 
don't  curse  me:  I  shall  have  loved  you 
enormously  before  I  love  you  no  longer." 

But  there  was  no  use  talking;  the 
demands  of  this  insatiable,  eternal  fem- 
inine were  too  exacting,  were  impossible. 
He  ^Tote  to  her,  he  thought  of  her,  he 
loved  her,  what  did  she  want  more?  His 
whole  self.^    Mv  God!    He  couldn't  eive 
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:  no  man  could  who  had  a  self  worth 
iving.  Jealous?  What  was  she  jealous 
f?  The  old  lips  he  had  kissed,  the  old 
bough ts  he  had  flung  away?  He  could 
ot  dig  them  up  and  tear  them  in  pieces : 
,hy  not  let  them  rest?  He  gave  her 
/hat  he  could,  all  he  could,  more  than 
e  could.  It  was  poor  enough,  but  it 
/as  all:  why  not  be  content?  "I  love 
ou  as  I  can,  not  enough,  I  know  it. 
kit,  my  God!  whose  is  the  fault?" 

Then  there  was  his  art.    After  all,  his 

xt  was  his  life  and  the  rest  was  mere 

listraction,  at  least  he  could  give  it  only 

he  leavings,  however  unworthy.    "How 

an  you  expect  that  a  man  bruised  and 

rushed   by   art   as   I   am,   perpetually 

raving  an  ideal  that  he  can  never  attain 

.  .  should  love  with  a  heart  of  twenty 

^ears  and  should  have  that  ingenuous- 

less  which  is  the  supreme  charm  of  all 

mssion?*'     He  urges  her  to  remember 

hat  there  is  something  in  life  more  than 

enjoyment,  more  than  love  even,  "some- 

:hing  that  sings  through  everything,  no 

natter  whether  one  stops  one's  ears,  or 

2;ives  one's  whole  soul  to  listening  to  it, 

something  to  which  the  merely  contingent 

s  of  no   account,   and  which   has  the 

nature  of  the  angels,   who  require  no 

mortal  nourishment:  I  mean  the  ideal." 

But  she  was  a  woman,  and  the  ideal 

seemed  cold  to  her,  chilly  and  far  away, 

especially  as  it  was  his  ideal,  not  hers. 

And  the  end  was  as  might  be  expected. 

What  she  felt  we  shall  never  know.    But 

he,  after  due  protest  and  regret,  shut 

himself  into  that  tower  of  ivory,  and 

made  phrases  for  twelve  hours  a  day 

with   more  than   a   lover's   ardor,   and 

forgot. 

And  one  asks,  as  usual  rather  vainly, 
why  he  did  it?  Was  it  the  desire  of 
success,  fame,  applause,  to  flutter 
through  the  mouths  of  men?  Yet  Flau- 
bert joins  the  almost  unanimous  chorus 
of  artists  who  vociferate  loudly  that  they 
do  not  care  for  this.  It  is  rare  indeed 
that  one  meets  the  straightforward 
honesty  of  the  Goncourt's  avowal :  "Our 
disease  at  bottom  is  literary  ambition, 
insatiable  and  embittered,  the  perpetual 


irritation  of  the  vanity  of  letters,  when 
the  newspaper  that  does  not  speak  of 
you  wounds  you,  and  that  which  speaks 
of  others  drives  you  to  despair."  With 
Flaubert  there  is  no  such  frankness  as 
this.  He  works  apart,  indifferent,  and 
the  rapture  or  railing  of  the  crowd  is  not 
supposed  to  affect  him. 

All  the  same,  the  criticisms  do  prick, 
and  the  scorn  and  the  abuse  when  one 
knows  that  one  is  doing  one's  best.  To 
work  ten  years  with  unselfish  devotion 
on  a  masterpiece  and  then  publish  it 
and  be  haled  into  the  police  court  as  an 
enemy  of  morality  is  intensely  disagree- 
able, however  one  may  contemn  the 
opinions  of  men.  The  Pcre  Beiive  is  a 
great  critic,  but  when  he  ventures  to 
pick  flaws  in  Salammbo,  it  is  hard  to 
think  of  his  greatness  or  his  criticism 
with  equanimity.  And  again  one  goes 
on  working,  gives  up  life  and  love  for 
it,  in  one's  later  years  turns  out  phrases 
that  appear  to  ring  with  a  strange  magic, 
such  as  no  ear  or  heart  can  resist — and 
the  public  is  callous  or  even  mocking, 
and  the  dim  echo  of  it  all  in  an  ivory 
tower  is  not  soothing  to  nerves  always 
stretched  to  tortured  tautness  by  ab- 
normal effort. 

No,  glory  is  not  indifferent,  and  the 
verdict  of  readers  must  be  considered 
as  well  as  one's  own.  In  Flaubert's 
younger  days  there  is  a  fairly  frank 
word  about  it:  "I  do  not  despise  glory 
.  .  .  My  heart  has  beaten  at  the  word 
perhaps  more  passionately  than  most 
hearts."  And  even  toward  the  end  he 
permitted  himself  to  be  fooled  by  the 
thought  of  it — as  Henry  James  was — 
into  that  most  bewitching,  ensnaring, 
deluding,  defrauding  of  all  seductions 
for  the  purely  literary  man — the  theater. 
And  if  he  did  not  know  the  sweet  of  glory 
in  this  line,  he  at  least  tasted  all  the  in- 
tensity and  bitterness  of  disappointment. 

Yet,  after  all,  glory  was  a  small  part 
of  it,  and  what  really  counted  was  the 
pure  delight  of  creating  beauty,  of  feel- 
ing these  strange,  mysterious,  magical 
phrases  emanate  in  their  satisfying  per- 
fection from  depths  of  your  being  that 
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you  did  not  know  and  could  not  under-  the  imperfections  stand  out  all  the  more 

stand.    There  was  toil  about  it,  torture  On  the  other  hand,  his  letters,  whic 

about  it;  but  there  was  rapture  about  it  presumably  he  did  not  work  over  at  al 

also,  beyond  the  rapture  of  worldly  sue-  and  which  simply  welled  up  from  th  j 

cess,  beyond  the  rapture  of  contented  profoundest    depths    of    his    passionat 

and  eternally  discontented  love.     Joy  soul,   will  always  remain  some  of  th 

was  not  the  word,  happiness  was  not  the  richest  and  finest  expressions  of  such  ;  ^ 

word:  it  was  rather  the  mystic's  ecstasy  soul  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.    Anc 

of  self -achieving,  self-dissolving  oblivion,  still  more  curiously  it  was  the  extremi; 

And  so  with   all  these  months  and  endeavor  of  his  art  to  be  objective  an« 

years    of   enormous,    exhausting   labor,  impersonal,  to  render  life  without  th 

shattering  the  nerves  and  withering  up  intrusion  of  his  own  emotions  and  ex 

the  heart,  Flaubert  left  behind  him  his  periences;  yet  the  part  of  his  work  thai 

half  dozen  books  which  posterity  will  touches  us  most  is  the  intense  utteranc( 

prize  among  its  treasures.    Yet  curiously  of  himself.    Madame  Bovary  is  the  tri 

enough  the  very  effort  of  perfection  that  umph   of    the    art,  but  the  letters  an 

he  lavished  upon  them  seems  to  make  the  triumph  of  the  artist. 


SINCE  YOU  PASSED  BY 

BY  SYLVIA  MORRIS 

I   KNOW  some  things,  since  you  passed  by, 
I  never  knew  before: 
That  I  could  hold  a  pretty  thing 

And  drop  it  to  the  floor; 
Could  hear  a  key  turn  in  a  lock 
Yet  beat  upon  the  door; 

That  I  can  speak  when  I  am  dumb 

And  wish  you  a  "Good-day," 
Though  every  sense  has  hid  its  head 

And  scampered  far  away. 
And  nothing  can  I  hear  at  all 

Of  what  my  own  lips  say; 

That  love's  a  prisoned  bubble  held 

In  a  window  pane; 
That  many  things  be  counted  loss 

That  are  most  precious  gain; 
No  penny's  worth  a  single  thought, 

iVnd  sunshine's  less  than  rain. 

And  here's  another  thing  I  know: 

I've  learned  I  can  be  true; 
And  isn't  it  a  pity  that 

I  should  learn  this  of  you^ 
Who  never  know  where  I  may  be 

Or  care  what  I  may  do? 


PRINCESSE  DE  CONDE  AS  DIANA 

BY  JEAN  MARC  NATTIER 

(Reproduced  on  the  cover  of  this  Magazine) 

DURING  the  lifetime  of  Jean  Marc  Nattier,  Watteau,  Boucher, 
Chard  in,  Greuze,  and  Fragonard  were  at  one  time  or  another 
painting  iji  France — strong  competition  for  one  who  hoped  for  fame 
as  it  is  recorded  in  bank  statements!  But  Nattier  pulled  through  in 
spite  of  bad  luck  made  worse  by  a  temperament  too  gentle  for  a  suc- 
cessful money  maker.  He  discovered  the  secret  of  feminine  charm, 
and  with  soft  brushes  he  transformed  the  plain  or  peculiar  features  of 
social  leaders  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV  into  an  engaging  type,  perfect 
as  to  complexion  and  modest  in  sensuality.  After  a  short  period  the 
court  was  all  aflutter  over  these  "beautiful  likenesses."  For  the  time 
being  the  gentle  flatterer  was  a  made  man. 

One  wonders  if  his  preoccupation  with  money  was  wholly  natural 
to  him.  It  seems  rather  to  have  been  forced  on  him  by  the  financial 
troubles  of  his  father's  household,  where  lived  a  paralytic  mother  and 
a  brother  who  came  to  an  expensive  and  criminal  end.  Jean  Marc 
showed  no  particular  love  for  money,  though  compelled  to  a  persistent 
interest  in  it.  When  he  married  he  believed  he  was  doing  a  stroke  of 
good  business,  but  the  matter  turned  out  to  be  after  all  only  an  affair 
of  love.  His  wife's  family,  like  himself,  had  lost  heavily  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Bubble — that  strangely  modern  example  of  juggling  with 
unlimited  paper  money.  Young  Nattier  had  previously  let  slide  an 
opportunity  to  become  painter  to  Peter  the  Great,  Tsar  of  Russia;  he 
couldn't  determine  whether  or  not  it  would  be  a  profitable  venture. 
At  other  times  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  collect  payments  due  for 
portraits  of  Princesses.  So  it  would  be  unfair  to  lay  against  him  any 
suggestion  of  greed.  He  had  rather  an  indecisive  character,  which  is 
exactly  what  one  reads  in  the  self-portrait  now  hanging  at  Versailles. 

In  another  sense  this  helped  him  on  his  career.  For  it  was  the 
indecisiveness  of  his  work  which  made  it  so  acceptable  to  the  self- 
satisfied  world  of  Paris  and  the  court.  The  portrait  of  the  Princesse 
de  Conde  as  Diana,  reproduced  on  the  cover,  shows  the  method  of 
this  "pupil  of  the  Graces,"  who  persuaded  his  sitters  that  they  were  as 
fair  as  any  on  the  theatrical  eighteenth-century  version  of  Mount 
Olympus.  After  his  hour  of  fashion  was  over  people  said  that  Nattier 
painted  with  face  powder.  And  the  criticism  sticks  in  one's  mind  as 
being  quite  just.  He  dealt  in  rouged  cheeks,  vaporous  eyes,  in  silks 
and  satins  and  expensive  nothings.  Even  his  most  highly  praised  por- 
trait, that  of  Marie  Leczinska,  Queen  of  France,  seems  perfumed  with 
a  medley  of  boudoir  preparations.  If  we  admire  Nattier  to-day,  it 
is  largely  because  in  this  very  respect  he  was  true  to  the  "expensive 
nothings,"  the  noble  society  of  his  time. 

Alan  Burroughs. 


AN  OCEANIC  VOLCANO 


BY  H.   M.  TOMLINSON 


BUT  for  the  diirlan,  the  spell  of  Ter- 
'  nate  in  the  Moluccas  might  not 
have  been  broken.  I  should  have  lost 
count  of  days  and  nights.  I  might  have 
imagined  that  I  had  been  cast  upon  a 
place  beyond  time  and  storms  and  was 
living  on  another  plane.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  lotus.  It  is  a  benign 
gift.  What  happens  when  we  neglect 
it  is  seen  in  the  strained  and  haggard 
aspect  of  morally  superior  communities. 
But  the  durian  is  different.  I  did  not 
know  that,  however,  when  I  mentioned 
it  to  my  companion,  the  Dutch  mission- 
ary, as  a  famous  Malay  fruit  I  had  not 
experienced.  Nor  did  his  answer  fore- 
warn me.  He  became  alert  and  eager 
at  once.  He  confessed  he  was  greedy 
when  he  saw  a  durian.  He  said  grandly 
that  it  was  the  king  of  fruits.  Other 
men,  I  remembered,  have  been  as  ex- 
travagant over  the  durian.  What  is  it 
Russel  Wallace  told  us? — 

**Its  consistence  and  flavour  are  in- 
describable. A  rich  butter-like  custard 
highly  flavoured  with  almonds  gives  the 
best  general  idea  of  it,  but  intermingled 
with  it  come  wafts  of  flavour  that  call 
to  mind  cream-cheese,  onion  sauce, 
brown  sherry,  and  other  incongruities 
.  .  .  rich  .  .  .  glutinous  .  .  .  perfect  .  .  . 
a  new  sensation,  worth  a  voyage  to  the 
East  to  experience." 

What  a  fruit!  The  padre  assured  me 
most  earnestly  that  he  would  get  me  a 
durian.  I  must  eat  one.  Then  my  soul 
would  be  more  gracious.  However,  he 
must  have  forgotten  it.  No  durian 
came.  Then  late  one  afternoon  I  re- 
turned from  an  attempt  upon  the  moun- 
tain and  was  light-hearted  after  losing 
myself  in  a  forest  above  the  clouds  which 
refused  to  let  me  pass.    I  had  seen  crim- 


son lories  flying  in  solitude  like  pigeons. 
A  great  bird-winged  butterfly,  a  gold 
and  emerald  Ornithoptera  which  till  then 
had  never  been  more  than  a  colored 
flash  in  the  distance,  that  day  paused 
overhead,  planed  down  to  a  flower 
which  was  near  my  face,  and  pulsed  its 
vivid  body  so  near  that  I  could  see  the 
quivering  of  its  antennae.  We  may  call 
mind  the  aim  of  life,  if  that  flatters  us, 
but  the  tense  life  which  vibrated  that 
superb  creature  evidently  was  obeying 
a  command  which  we  have  never  heard ! 
No  sooner  had  it  gone  than  a  Papilio 
even  larger,  a  very  folio  butterfly  in 
black,  crimson,  and  primrose  alighted 
on  the  same  white  trumpet,  weighing 
down  the  pendulous  and  swinging  flower 
and  dancing  to  its  movements.  Over- 
head an  eagle  was  poised,  surveying  the 
mountain  seawards.  He  knew  I  was 
watching  him.  His  bright  eye  kept 
meeting  mine  severely.  The  sea  was 
even  more  remote  below  us  than  some 
of  the  clouds.  I  got  back  to  the  veranda 
of  the  rest  house,  tired  but  pleased,  and 
was  going  to  my  door,  but  stopped  .  .  . 
what  was  that.^ 

I  forgot  the  crimson  lories.  My  mem- 
ory went  straight  back  to  an  old  German 
dugout  with  its  decaying  horrors.  I 
thought  I  must  have  been  mistaken,  but 
advanced  cautiously.  Nothing  could  be 
there,  I  told  myself,  that  was  like  the 
trenches  of  the  Flers  line.  Confidence 
returned ;  the  suggestion  had  gone.  Then 
the  ghost  passed  me  again,  invisible, 
dreadful,  and  I  clutched  the  table,  look- 
ing round.  At  first  I  could  determine 
nothing,  but  presently  on  a  wall  bracket 
I  saw  resting  a  green  and  spinous  object 
as  large  as  a  football,  and  tiptoed  to 
smell  it. 
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It  was! 

The  padre  appeared,  but  was  not  dis- 

ayed.    Instead  he  called  a  native  with 

knife  to  open  the  durian.  The  man 
^rformed  this  on  the  green  porcupine 

ost  expertly  from  one  end,  disclosing 
)ft  and  creamy  contents.  I  tried  to 
»rget  the  smell,  took  a  portion  and, 
>  they  used  to  say  in  France,  went  over 
le  top  in  daylight.  But  I  knew  at  once 
lis  was  my  last  durian.    Facing  the  foe, 

fell.  That  indelicate  odor,  and  the 
avor  of  a  sherry  custard  into  which 
irlic  had  been  slipped  overshadowed 
ernate  for  some  hours  afterward.  The 
nell  shamelessly  wandered  about,  and 
le  taste  of  the  garlic  remained  after 
le  sherry  was  forgotten.  Only  sleep 
iterposed  to  stop  my  bewilderment  over 
hat  Russel  Wallace  could  have  meant 
yit. 

And  in  the  morning  there  was  some- 
liing  else  to  think  about.  With  the 
ssistant  Resident — a  young  Dutchman 
^ho  talked  like  a  boy  from  an  English 
ul)lic  school  because  that  was  what  he 
as — I  was  to  attempt  the  crater  of  the 
olcano.  It  was  two  hours  before  dawn, 
irius  was  blazing  over  Gilolo.  We 
wished  to  be  well  up  the  slope  before  the 
un  was  there.  But  our  two  Malay 
orters  had  another  opinion  about  the 
eed  for  an  early  start,  and  Sirius  was 
•aling  into  a  sky  of  rose  and  madder 
•efore  we  got  away.  Our  men,  father  and 
on,  were  not  so  interested  in  that 
mountain  as  the  other  two  in  the  party. 
The  father  was  the  guide,  and  carried  a 
>arang,  a  bright  Malay  weapon  of  such 
i^eight  and  balance  that  it  is  good  for 
ither  agriculture  or  homicide.    Not  one 

|>f  our  party  knew  the  mountain  above 
ihe  upper  forest,  and  only  the  guide  and 
'Qyself  had  been  as  far  as  the  forest; 
or  Ternate,  even  official  Ternate,  though 
ts  interest  in  its  crater  is  acute,  yet  is 
atisfied  with  a  distant  prospect  from  the 
)each.  This  oceanic  volcano  is  fifty-two 
lundred  feet  high  at  present,  and  in  the 
un  which  is  usual  to  the  island  the  sum- 
nit  may  be  said  to  look  out  of  sight. 
Nhy  go?    One  need  not. 


But  if  one  goes  the  beginning  is  made 
in  elation.  The  gardens  of  spices  and 
the  coconut  groves  are  traversed  with 
ease.  The  gardens  are  cool  and  scented. 
The  ascent  is  gradual.  You  feel  that 
such  a  journey  could  be  continued  for- 
ever, and  that  any  material  refreshment 
would  profane  it.  But  suddenly  and 
brusquely  the  slope  is  not  gradual.  It 
is  quite  otherwise.  For  a  few  minutes 
while  a  fierce  light  beats  upon  you — -no 
more  nutmeg  trees — and  the  ground  is 
rough  which  rises  within  a  foot  or  so  of 
the  nose,  you  suppose  that  this  interlude 
is  only  a  playful  gesture  by  the  moun- 
tain. It  wishes  to  test  your  devotion. 
In  this  it  succeeds.  When  you  pause, 
the  thumping  of  the  heart  is  like  the  pulse 
of  the  silence.  The  perspiration  drips 
from  the  fingers.  You  are  surprised,  and 
a  little  dashed.  Every  mirthful  thought 
has  deserted  and  gone  home.  When  the 
uplands  are  surveyed  to  see  if  they  are 
any  nearer,  sweat  runs  into  the  eyes. 
And  they  are  not  any  nearer.  The 
slope  is  immediate,  continuous,  tract- 
less,  and  tropical,  and  the  summit  has 
vanished  behind  that  overhanging  forest 
which  has  yet  to  be  reached.  This  play- 
ful little  gesture  of  the  mountain  seems 
to  be  its  normal  attitude,  and  requires 
some  thought. 

So  our  party  discovered  this  morning. 
With  what  enterprise  the  Dutchman 
strode  ahead,  energetically  kicking  peb- 
bles backward  at  me !  He  was  as  frolic- 
some as  a  goat.  He  leaped  from  root  to 
root  where  they  were  tangled  in  the 
shady  path  like  cables.  I  followed 
meekly,  wondering  how  long  I  should 
last.  I  hoped  his  ebullience  would  be 
diluted  presently.  The  sun  came  up; 
but  we  were  still  deep  in  the  plantations. 
My  companion  appeared  to  have  de- 
cided that  the  British  should  see  what  a 
little  nation  could  do;  and  it  had  clearly 
dawned  on  me  that,  though  my  flag 
may  have  braved  the  battle  and  the 
breeze  for  a  respect  worthy  period,  I 
should  disgrace  it  in  a  race  to  the  crater 
against  Holland. 

While  I  was  still  valiantly  holding 
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out,  determined  to  go  on  or  drop  dead 
on  the  track,  I  saw  my  friend  stop,  take 
off  his  helmet,  and  gaze  into  it  reflec- 
tively. He  did  not  move  when  I  reached 
him.  That  was  a  good  chance  to  show 
him  the  attractive  character  of  the  sugar 
canes  growing  beside  us,  their  plumes 
surmounting  staffs  which  were  of  choco- 
late circled  regularly  with  thin  gold.  If 
one  stood  in  a  certain  way,  I  assured 
him,  the  chocolate  had  a  purplish  bloom. 
But  my  friend  wiped  his  face  and  gazed 
at  me  with  an  expression  abjectly 
pathetic. 

We  turned  aside,  while  recovering,  to 
a  small  cluster  of  native  huts.  They 
were  built  on  a  narrow  step  of  the  slope, 
from  which  we  looked  out  over  treetops 
to  the  place  below  where  the  village  was 
a  smudge  on  a  long  serpent ing  coast. 
Under  a  thatch  apart  were  several 
shrines  to  the  spirits  of  the  sea  and  land, 
and  in  one  of  them  was  a  good  model  of 
a  sailing  prahuy  beside  which  was  placed 
a  little  rice  to  prosper  somebody's 
voyage.  But  only  the  chickens  were 
about;  we  saw  no  ghosts  of  the  sea  or 
land,  and  not  even  a  solid  husbandman. 

The  sun  was  now  above  the  trees, 
apparently  crystallizing  the  foliage  into 
rigidity  with  its  straight  glare.  We  con- 
tinued our  upward  toil.  The  sun  was 
on  our  backs.  Above  a  half-acre  of 
scratched  earth,  in  which  were  hasty 
pineapples,  tobacco,  and  cassava,  the 
track  vanished  completely  at  a  point 
where  an  earthquake  had  flattened  three 
huts.  That  clearing  was  grown  over 
with  labiate  herbs  and  a  kind  of  rasp- 
berry. Above  it  the  cliff  of  the  forest 
regarded  the  huts  and  the  advancing 
wayfarers  with  such  impassive  aloof- 
ness, as  though  man  were  a  late  and 
unimportant  curiosity  on  the  earth,  that 
I  myself  felt  it  might  be  as  well  to  erect 
a  shrine  to  whatever  hamadryads  haunt 
tropical  groves.  But  my  Dutchman, 
though  he  affably  agreed,  did  not  ap- 
pear to  get  more  than  a  misty  notion 
of  the  idea,  so  we  continued  to  ascend. 

Our  guide  disappeared  in  a  canebrake. 
We  stooped  and  followed  him,  and  at 


last  were  crawling  astern  of  the  sound 
the  Malay's  busy  knife.     This  origin 
progress  began  in  amusement — at  lea 
it  was  a  relief  from  the  sun;  but  I  cou 
not  help  noticing,  in  less  than  a  minut 
that   a   tunnel   full   of    spikes   and   a 
like  steam  has  its  disadvantages.    The 
we  had  to  stop  and  wait  on  our  hanc 
and  knees,  for  we  could  not  hear  oi 
guide.    Suddenly  his  parang  broke  looj 
again  somewhere  on  my  left,   and  a 
abruptly  ceased.    The  guide's  face,  aft( 
a  long  silence,  pushed  aside  the  stem 
near  us^ — how  native  to  the  wilderness  i 
a  Malay's  face  when  morosely  it  jus 
peeps  out  of  jungle  grass! — and  he  tol 
us  he  was  lost.    It  had  seemed  to  me  tha 
it  might  be  so,  for  the  parang  had  ha* 
a  wild  and  erratic  ring,  as  though  th 
obstinate   vegetation   were   being  punj 
ished.     We  crawled  back  therefore  ii 
the  reverse  order,  and  the  elegant  youn; 
Dutchman  reverted  to  his  native  Ian 
guage,   as   that,   probably,   was   bette 
equipped  for  expressing  the  results  o; 
the  brittle  but  resistant  nature  of  th( 
herbage    on    the    knees.      The    guide 
though,  was  a  good  man.    The  world  it 
wide,  his  manner  led  us  to  infer,  and 
the  day  is  young.     Why  not  get  lost: 
He  turned  on  the  mountain  again  withl 
a  quiet  energy  altogether  different  from' 
his  early  display.     For  the  first  time  I 
began  to  suspect  that  we  might  reach 
the  summit. 

He  went  to  the  gigantic  grass  again, 
struck  it  with  his  knife,  and  thus  sank 
into  it.  We  stooped  in  slow  pursuit  of 
him;  sometimes  crawled,  were  whipped 
in  the  face  by  elastic  stems,  were  stilet- 
toed  and  bayoneted.  I  learned,  being 
so  near  to  the  earth,  why  grains  and 
spores  turned  at  once  into  such  a  high 
tumult,  for  what  was  under  my  hands 
was  warm  and  humid,  and  I  should  not 
have  been  surprised  to  feel  it  stir  at  my 
touch.  We  continued  to  move  care- 
fully on  hands  and  knees,  but  excepting 
that  we  were  going  up  I  had  no  sense  of 
our  direction;  only  a  tangle  of  dark  rib- 
bons could  be  seen  overhead.  Why 
was  I  enjoying  it,  even  as  I  withdrew 
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jiother  broken  dagger  from  my  trousers, 

^g^dped  the  sweat  from  my  face  on  my 

iileeve,  and  looked  at  the  blood  on  my 

fjiands?     I  don't  know.     Perhaps  some 

j>f  the  energy  which  jetted  upward  in 

11  hat  mass  of  hard  green  fountains  was 

iharging  me.     The  smell  was  strange, 

Lnd  it  may  have  been  the  original  smell 

tf  earth;  we  may  have  been  close  to  a 

'oung  and  salutary  body.     I  had  an 

dea  that  if  I  crawled  long  enough  there 

might  overtake  some  lost  time.     It 

vsis  while  bravely  continuing  with  this 

ortifying    thought    that    we    emerged 

rom  the  cane  and  found  ourselves  in 

LU  open  space  with  the  jungle  at  hand. 

3ut  before  toiling  up  to  attack  that 

owering  palisade  we  thought  we  ought 

o  pause  and  recover  uprightness,  so  we 

leposed  our  gear  about  us,  reclined  on 

L  fallen  tree,  and  contemplated  the  way 

_^^ve  had  come.     The  Malays  crouched 

)elow    us.      They    are    very    good    at 

:ontemplation.     They  can  maintain  it 

ill    day    if    necessary,    and    without    a 

novement. 

Our  log  was  situated  well  on  the  way 
,o  the  clouds.  It  might  have  been  a 
;eat  on  the  edge  of  a  darker  cloud.  The 
og  was  hot  and  dry,  being  nearer  to  the 
;un.  I  was  idle-minded — I  felt  that  I 
lad  been  excused  from  what  was  neces- 
arily  occupying  the  attention  of  envious 
nen,  who  were  now  a  long  journey  below 
IS.  The  way  w^e  spent  time  here  w^as 
10  matter,  because  it  was  unlimited  and 
inmeasured.  The  corrugations  of  the 
og  were  lanes  and  alleys  for  an  indus- 
?  :rious  population  of  ants,  and  I  watched 
:hem  with  the  calm  abstraction  of  an 
mmortal  who  was  far  too  great  to 
understand  the  reason  for  so  much 
ictivity  and  resolute  enterprise  which 
ipparently  got  the  tiny  laborers  nowhere, 
except  into  trouble  now  and  then.  But 
they  appeared  to  like  it.  They  did  not 
know  they  were  ants.  With  what  indus- 
try and  courage  they  carried  particles 
up  and  over  the  ridges  of  the  log,  which 
were  mountain  ranges  to  them,  deter- 
mined to  get  their  burdens  somewhere, 
however  high  their  mountains!     They 


took  no  notice  of  the  contemplative  gods 
above  them,  and  very  little  of  the  com- 
motions and  earthquakes  the  gods  made 
on  the  log  with  idle  fingers.  Probably 
that  log  was  too  immense  for  them  to 
know,  so  how  could  they  understand 
that  it  was  only  one  log  of  a  forest  in  a 
small  island  which,  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  immortals,  was  insignificant  among 
many  islands  of  a  vast  globe  .^  No  doubt 
most  of  them  got  their  particles  safely 
home  by  evening.     Success,  success! 

A  little  way  down  the  incline,  upright 
on  the  verge  of  space,  were  two  areca 
palms,  but  far  more  distinguished  and 
remarkable  shapes  than  ever  before 
I  had  seen  those  trees.  They  framed 
a  far  vision  of  Gilolo  and  cloudland.  It 
was  not  easy  to  say  at  once  which  was 
island  and  which  was  vapor.  But  then, 
even  the  minor  projecting  sprays  and 
fronds  about  us  there  seemed  strangely 
posed  and  of  more  than  the  usual  sig- 
nificance. The  bee  which  alighted  on  a 
labiate  flower  at  my  feet  was  not  related 
to  anything  I  knew.  I  was  invading  his 
world,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
w^arned  of  intruders  and  was  curiously 
intent  and  quiet.  Nothing  moved  there 
but  the  bee,  and  perhaps  he  had  not 
yet  heard  news  of  the  invasion.  Im- 
mediately below  the  black  figures  of 
the  areca  palms  the  eastern  coast  of  Ter- 
nate  and  the  sea  reminded  me  of  the 
indentations  of  a  chart  on  which  the 
ocean  was  symbolized  with  the  usual 
color.  It  was  not  easy  to  believe  that 
our  mountain  top  was  based  on  anything 
more  substantial  than  a  tinted  presenti- 
ment of  earth. 

The  Dutchman  overcame  the  spell 
and  the  silence  with  a  shout,  and  we  rose 
to  face  the  rest  of  the  upward  journey, 
which  was  only  half  done.  A  little  climb 
brought  us  to  the  woods,  and  there  we 
worked  at  first  along  the  edge  of  a 
ravine  the  bottom  of  which  was  in  night. 
We  entered  by  a  wilderness  of  bamboos 
and  the  crackling  of  the  dry  parchments 
of  their  spathes  under  our  feet  made  an 
uproar  which  startled  me,  for  it  an- 
nounced   us    to    every    dryad    on    the 
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mountain.  And  there  is  no  arguing  with 
bamboo  piping.  If  the  pipes  are  stacked 
in  any  number  in  your  way.  then  you 
must  find  a  path  round  them  or  go  back. 
The  forest  grew  darker  as  we  worked 
toward  the  head  of  the  chasm.  It  was 
dank  and  elfish.  The  light  was  dim. 
The  shapes  of  the  trunks  and  boughs 
were  gnomelike.  The  way  along  the 
edge  of  the  ravine  was  difficult  with 
\\Teckage  which  looked  like  fallen  trunks, 
but  the  shapes  collapsed  at  a  touch. 
They  were  only  a  treacherous  sem- 
blance. The  profusion  and  variety  of 
the  ferns,  the  queer  tricks  of  parasitic 
growths — one  decadent  climber,  its  air 
roots  no  more  than  spider- webbing, 
studded  a  tree  with  fleshy  discs  like 
green  dollars — and  an  occasional  view 
on  the  stem  or  the  under  side  of  a  leaf 
of  a  shield-bug  as  brilliant  as  a  black 
and  scarlet  flower,  ought  to  have  kept 
us  from  going  farther,  but  the  intelligent 
curiosity  of  adventurers  always  moves 
them  on  from  what  they  see  is  good  to 
what  they  know  nothing  about. 

The  slope  often  rose  so  steeply  that 
the  angle  seemed  unsafe  for  so  heavy  a 
load  of  forest.  When  we  looked  upward 
the  trees  were  descending  in  apparition 
at  a  noiseless  speed.  We  were  always 
on  the  point  of  being  overwhelmed.  It 
was  an  act  of  faith  when  a  projection 
was  grasped  for  support,  because  you 
imagined  the  vast  overhanging  weight 
would  at  once  begin  to  revolve  with  the 
extra  burden.  That  sense  of  insecurity 
made  the  shock  the  greater  when  a 
bough  gave  way.  But  we  did  not  fall 
far;  the  next  tree  below  checked  us  and 
flimg  us  against  another  tree  and  that 
one  threw  us  to  the  ground.  Luckily 
it  v\-as  much  cooler  up  there.  A  full  view 
of  the  sla'  was  infrequent,  even  when 
we  looked  back.  When  we  looked  doT^m, 
during  a  pause  to  recover  breath,  in- 
stead of  the  contorted  tentacles  of  aged 
roots  ridden  by  fungi  and  moss  reaching 
toward  our  faces,  and  the  columns 
leaning  out  of  the  shades,  there  was  an 
upper  show,  in  a  light  which  was  as  fixed 
and  greenish  as  a  rare  fluid  that  no  wind 


could  stir,  of  giant  leaves  even  mor 
fantastic  than  the  succuba  of  roots 
banners  of  wild  plantain,  hangin, 
tongues  and  cables  of  epiphytes  ant 
climbers,  and  the  crowns  of  tree  fern 
which  suggested,  in  that  light,  that  w 
were  lost  in  time  and  not  in  space,  an( 
had  worked  backward  to  the  Mesozoi- 
epoch. 

From  the  beach  of  the  island,  looking 
toward  the  summit,  above  the  fores 
one  sees  what  appears  to  be  grassland 
It  seems  from  below  as  smooth  as  th( 
English  South  Downs.  We  emergec 
from  the  forest  at  last  into  this  verv 
upper  region,  and  found  the  grass.  ] 
had  been  looking  forward  to  the  experi- 
ence of  tramping  over  bare  do^ms  at 
such  an  elevation  above  a  tropical  sea 
But  that  smooth  grass  was  elephant 
stuff  ten  feet  high,  and  for  another  half 
hour  we  could  not  see  more  than  a  yar* 
about  us.  Then  our  way  began  to  de 
scend,  so  that  when  we  got  out  of  the 
tunnel  we  had  cut  we  were  in  a  great 
bare  depression  of  the  mountain,  which 
from  below  would  not  have  seemed  to 
be  more  than  a  dimple.  To  the  bottom 
of  this  we  had  to  make  our  way,  with 
but  one  brief  peep  ahead  of  the  terminal 
cone  to  encourage  us.  The  cone  was 
certainly  much  nearer,  but  surprisingly 
more  distant  than  I  had  expected  to  find 
it  from  that  vantage;  and  our  outlook 
was  more  restricted  than  we  should  have 
found  it  in  most  of  the  by-ways  of  the 
village  below.  The  ground  of  that  basin 
and  up  the  farther  slope  of  it  was  broken 
and  thinly  grown  over  with  coarse  grass. 
But  I  must  confess  that  I  had  ceased  to 
pay  much  attention  to  the  details  of  our 
circumstances,  for  I  had  the  feeling 
which,  I  suppose,  used  to  trouble  those 
who  could  hear  as  they  approached  hira 
the  grumblings  in  the  fiery  belly  of 
^loloch.  We  were  verv  much  by  our- 
selves, and  the  god,  although  as  yet  his 
face  was  hidden  from  us,  was  immense 
and  powerful.  Now  we  knew  it.  We 
smelled  him  now  and  then.  His  breath 
was  of  the  Pit.  I  began  to  have  pre- 
monitions   concerning'    the    security    of 
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te  tenure  of  those  spice  gardens  down 

How.     We  toiled  up  to  the  top  of  the 

1  ige  which  veiled  the  face  of  the  god. 

At  last,  there  he  was.    He  was  black 

K!  d  naked,  and  smoke  was  drifting  from 

;];5  head.     And  he  was  still  some  dis- 

Ince  away,  apart,  elevated,  and  awful 

i  the  serene  blue.     It  was  clear  that 

dilton  had  wrongly  reported  his  expul- 

<)n  from  Heaven.    He  still  dwelt  there. 

]    fact,    he    had    it    to    himself.      He 

MS  solitary  in  the  sky,  monstrous  and 

jliginous  under  his  lovely  canopy,  with 

{desolate  court  about  him,  and  a  foot- 

{3ol  of  blackened  ruin  from  which  the 

{gels  had  fled. 

Before  we  could  mount  to  his  throne 

^  ^  liad  to  make  another  long  descent,  as 

were  an  act  of  obeisance ;  and  as  the 

Dutchman,  who  had  become  very  lium- 

le,    advanced    deferentially    over    the 

<  iders  and  clinker,  I  could  see  plainly 

at  though  we  might  hope  to  be  ignored, 

<vine  compassion  in  this  spot  was  as 

J  (Sent  as  the  supernal  choir.    Our  only 

Ic'k  would  be  to  find  the  god  asleep. 

'This,  too,  was  the  worst  stage  of  the 

j'urney.     We  were  compelled  to  forget 

1  e  distant  prospects.    We  had  to  keep 

ur  eyes  searching  for  likely  foothold  in 

\  e  chaos  of  knives  and  ax  blades  made 

the  slag.     A  slip  in  that  chaos   of 

I  iked  and  edged  metal  would  have  been 

;?ly;  and  a  few  minutes  of  the  careful 

<'ercise  made  us  pause.    There  was  not 

sound.     The  buzzing  of  an  invisible 

r  was  remarkable.     During  the  pause 

noticed  in  surprise  that  our  exertions 

id  taken  us  but  a  little  distance.    The 

urney  to  the  bottom  of  the  descent 

iid  up  the  final  slope  had  been  prodi- 

ously  lengthened   since   w^e  had  dis- 

'  'vered  what  a  walk  to  a  crater  was  like. 

'  he  two  Malays,  I  observed,  were  seated 

1  the  top  of  the  ridge  we  had  left  and 

ere    again    in    contemplation.      They 

ere  not  fools.     They  had  no  desire  to 

ok  into  the  gape  of  a  volcano.    Their 

iriosity  was  already  satisfied.    Around 

J   on   the   litter   of   broken    ore    were 

attered    numberless    great    bowlders 

lat  had  acquired  a  horrid  iridescence 


and  some  flowers  of  sulphur  on  cooling. 
They  were  the  bombs  which  the  god 
throws  about  when  he  is  playful.  But 
at  the  moment  all  sound  had  ceased  ex- 
cept the  murmur  of  that  unseen  fly,  who 
kept  with  me  for  company ;  and  the  only 
movement  was  the  quivering  of  the  air 
over  the  heated  stones,  for  the  sun  was 
magnificent. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  edge  of  the 
crater  every  ten  yards  had  grown  to  a 
mile,  and  we  were  in  the  tired  mood  to 
be  insulting,  even  if  challenged  by  Cer- 
berus. There  was  no  sign,  however,  that 
our  approach  had  been  noticed.  We 
were  free  to  gaze  into  the  open  mouth 
of  the  god.  He  was  fast  asleep,  and 
breathing  so  gently  that  his  gusts  of 
vapor  were  slight  and  unalarming.  Our 
own  foothold  was  more  disconcerting 
than  the  crater.  It  was  not  easy  to  find 
a  standing  place  that  was  clear  of  com- 
munication with  the  nether  fires.  Vents 
and  fissures  everywhere  were  exhaling 
hot  mephitic  gases,  and  when  I  thought  I 
had  found  a  corner,  by  a  huge  bomb, 
which  gave  me  a  space  exempt  where  I 
might  be  at  ease,  a  fumarole  presently 
became  active  under  my  feet  and  sent 
up  strong  sulphurous  blasts.  The  rocks 
about  me  were  bright  with  the  lichens 
of  Tophet,  lurid  incrustations  of  chemi- 
cals which  showed  more  than  anything 
else  the  kind  of  garden  we  were  in. 

The  crater  itself  was  halved  by  a  wall, 
and  the  half  within  our  view — we  did 
not  visit  the  other  half — was  a  precipi- 
tous hollow  the  bottom  of  which  seemed 
choked  with  rocks;  but  as  to  that  I  offer 
no  definite  opinion,  for  I  did  not  climb 
down  far  enough  to  satisfy  a  scientific 
conscience,  but  only  a  conscience  which 
is  amenable  to  desire.  Those  stained 
cliffs  were  not  usual.  The  crags  were 
calcined  red  and  black,  and  they  were 
blotched  with  sulphur  and  verdigris; 
there  were  occasional  bursts  of  steam 
from  their  shadows.  That  gape  was 
loaded  and  charged.  The  desire  to 
play  adventurously  inside  such  a  muz- 
zle vanished  at  the  sight  of  it.  When 
the  natives   of  Ternate   prudently  as- 
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semble  their  canoes  at  signs  more  violent 
than  usual,  and  even  abandon  their 
nutmeg  groves,  they  are  not  showing 
timidity,  for  on  the  summit  I  got  the 
impression  that  in  the  belly  of  the  island 
there  was  a  power  latent  which  could  lift 
it  bodily  from  the  sea. 

But  where  was  the  sea?  As  soon  as 
we  turned  from  the  crater  and  looked 
outward  we  forgot  the  infernal  fires. 
There  was  no  sea,  however.  There  was 
no  sky.  There  was  only  a  gulf  of  light 
which  was  blue  in  infinity.  We  were 
central  in  space.  We  looked  southward 
for  the  cluster  of  the  Moluccas,  but  in 
that  blue  vacancy  the  islands  and  the 
clouds  were  all  immaterial;  the  isles  of 
Motir,  Makian,  and  distant  Batchian 
were  mere  conjectures,  though  in  that 
clear  and  tranquil  light  I  imagined  I 
could  see  as  far  as  Paradise  and  the  solu- 
tion of  sorrow.  But  what  is  an  island 
when  the  clouds  float  below  it.^^  There 
we  saw  Motir,  the  nearest  of  those  sup- 
positions of  land,  a  frail  and  pallid 
wraith  which  did  not  move  from  its 
place  in  the  blue  but  was  constant  in  the 
midst  of  the  traveling  islands  of  cloud. 
Some  of  them,  in  appearance,  passed 
under  it. 

Gilolo  had  sunk  profoundly.  It  was 
only  a  lower  abstraction  of  bays  and 
promontories.  Beyond  it  the  glimmer- 
ing sapphire  was  the  Pacific.  Our  near 
neighbor,  Tidore,  and  the  lower  slopes 
of  our  island  were  occasionally  revealed; 
we  had  immediately  below  us  at  times 
a  far  but  vivid  memory  of  the  green 
world  we  left  one  fine  morning.  But 
that  memory  would  dissolve  under  lam- 
bent white  ranges  of  cloud,  and  then 
we  were  marooned  again  on  a  raft  of 
burnt  rocks  translated  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  sun.  The  clouds  of  the 
trade  wind  were  much  more  substantial 
than  Gilolo.  They  approached  us  as 
lunar  continents,  resplendent  and  ma- 


jestic, moved  down  rapidly  on  on 
meager  upper  foothold  as  though  t, 
sweep  us  along,  but  divided  below  u 
and  surged  past  in  shining  ranges  whil 
our  raft  in  midway  space  felt  anchored 
to  but  the  slenderest  hope. 

It  was  with  reluctance  that  we  begaj 
our  return.  We  had  a  surmise  that  W; 
should  like  to  continue  forever  in  tha 
upper  light  where  what  was  mundanj 
was  reduced  to  faint  symbols  and  ab 
stractions;  but  doubted  the  value  of  ou 
intuition.  We  had  but  little  faith  thai 
we  could  maintain  ourselves  in  that  rare 
light,  in  that  serene  expanse;  and  peri 
haps  we  were  right.  We  are  not  read; 
for  it  yet.  We  plunged  down  wan 
rapidly,  once  we  were  over  the  sla| 
heaps,  and  were  soon  in  the  gloom  of  th 
forest.  The  forest  seemed  more  secure 
its  darkness  more  homely,  its  troll-lib 
shapes  more  in  accordance  with  the  hear 
of  man  than  a  luminous  vision  of  infinity 

I  do  not  know  how  long  it  took  us  t( 
descend.  We  fell  automatically.  Fa 
tigue  flung  us,  at  times,  long  distance; 
which  did  not  seem  to  bring  us  anj 
nearer  to  home.  The  never-ending  joltf 
in  weariness  destroyed  thought,  anc 
reduced  the  mind  to  a  heavy  enduring' 
lump.  My  personal  lump  acquired  i 
measure  of  intelligence  again  when  a 
last  some  inconstant  sparks  in  the  aii 
took  my  attention,  and  I  found  thej 
were  fireflies  in  a  Chinese  graveyard.  W^ 
were  nearing  sea  level.  Then  music 
approached,  and  lanterns,  and  a  wedding 
party  passed  by  with  tom-toms,  pipes] 
and  dance.  My  friend  the  Dutch  mis^ 
sionary  stood  near.  He  was  relieved  tc 
see  me  there  once  more.  "I've  beerl 
praying  for  you,"  he  remarked  grimly j 
He  was  thinking  of  the  nether  fires.  Bui' 
he  did  not  know  that  perhaps  it  was  hi^ 
very  prayer  which  had  saved  me  fron) 
the  danger  of  a  transcendental  mirage  ol 
sublimity. 


JULIE  CANE 


A  NOVEL— PART  VI 


BY  HARVEY  O'HIGGINS 


XXX 

rXlHERE  were  no  tennis  rackets  to  be 
1  bought  in  Findellen,  but  tennis 
balls  were  procurable,  and  Alan  found, 
in  the  stationery  and  toy  shop,  a  baseball 
catcher's  left-hand  glove  with  a  palm  pad 
as  large  and  thick  as  a  leather  tambou- 
rine. Could  they  sell  him  four  of  these? 
They  could — at  an  extravagant  price. 
He  bought  them.  The  shop  had  no 
paper  in  which  to  wrap  them,  so  Van 
Schoeck  and  he  paraded  back  through 
Center  Street  with  the  gloves  under 
tlieir  arms,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
street's  small  boys,  who  could  not 
imagine  what  anyone  would  want  with 
enough  catcher's  gloves  to  outfit  a 
minor  league.  And  when  they  arrived 
at  the  Carey  veranda,  where  Julie  was 

,  waiting  for  them,  she  and  x\lice  and  her 

j  mother  were  equally  amazed. 

Alan  waved  one  of  the  gloves  to  greet 
them  as  he  came  up  the  path.     "We're 

j  going  to  play  handball — hand  tennis," 
he  cried.  "I  never  played  it  in  my  life; 
did  you.^" 

Mrs.  Carey  had  been  worried.  She 
had  not  wished  to  resume  neighborly 
relations  with  the  Birdsalls.  But  he 
had  so  much  the  a  r  of  an  innocently 
irresponsible  schoolboy  that  she  could 
not  resist  him;  and  he  bantered  his  way 
through  the  introductions — supported 
by  Van  Schoeck's  beaming  solemnity 
and  Alice's  excited  laughter — with  a  high 
spirit  that  carried  all  before  him. 

"Come  along,  Mrs.  Carey,"  he 
begged,  fastening  a  glove  on  Alice's 
hand.    "You'll  have  to  umpire  us." 

,  I,      "  But  I  don't  know  anything  about  it." 

Vol.  CXLIX.— No.  891.— 26 


*  Neither  do  I !  Neither  does  anyone ! 
It's  a  new  game.  We'll  have  to  make  up 
the  rules.  You  can  make  them  up  as 
well  as  anybody." 

He  almost  persuaded  her  to  do  it. 
She  had  to  fall  back  on  the  plea  that 
the  sunlight  might  start  one  of  her  head- 
aches. And  she  even  looked  a  little 
wistful  as  the  four  of  them  turned  at  the 
hedge  to  wave  to  her,  and  Alan  lined 
them  up  to  make  her  an  absurd  military 
salute  with  their  huge  mitts,  like 
semaphores. 

It  seemed  to  he  that  her  husband 
had  been,  as  usual,  wrong  to  dislike  such 
an  entirely  charming  boy. 

Julie  was  a  bit  bewildered.  The  pur- 
chase of  the  gloves  was  plainly  a  wild 
extravagance.  The  idea  of  inventing  a 
game  to  play  with  them  was  foolish. 
She  would  have  played  tennis  as  she 
played  chess,  to  master  it;  but  how 
could  you  master  a  game  that  had  no 
rules?  It  was  like  being  invited  to  join 
in  a  dance  for  which  there  were  no  steps. 
She  felt  silly. 

"Julia  and  I  will  play  you  two,"  he 
announced  as  they  came  through  the 
Birdsall  orchard.  "Mother'll  umpire  it. 
We'll  have  to  shake  hands  before  we 
begin,  like  prize  fighters.  This  way." 
He  offered  Alice  his  glove,  throwing  his 
other  hand  up  like  a  fencer.  They  struck 
their  padded  palms  together.  "Now 
then."  He  turned  on  Van  Schoeck,  and 
began  to  spar  left-handed;  and  Van 
Schoeck,  making  a  quick  feint,  reached 
out  and  slapped  his  hat  off.  "Fine! 
First  round  to  Kid  McCoy.  Fifteen 
love.  The  boy's  good.  Slow  but 
deadly.     Oh,  mother!''    He  had  caught 
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sight  of  her  among  the  flower  beds. 
''Mother!''  He  waved  to  her.  "Come 
and  help  your  son.  They're  picking  on 
him." 

It  was  a  very  gay  group,  all  smiles, 
which  went  to  meet  her.  Van  Schoeck 
had  laughed,  in  one  of  his  violent  out- 
bursts, when  he  knocked  off  Alan's  hat; 
and  he  broke  into  another  hilarious 
guffaw  at  Mrs.  Birdsall's  surprised 
expression  as  they  approached  her. 

"You  remember  Julia  Cane,"  Alan 
called  to  her.  "And  Alice  Carey. 
They've  come  to  finish  that  game  of 
tennis.    I've  got  some  more  balls." 

She  had  been  digging  in  the  garden 
with  a  trowel ;  and  she  stood  waiting  for 
them,  bareheaded,  her  hair  white  in  the 
sun,  wearing  an  overcoat  of  Alan's,  a 
baggy  tweed  skirt,  a  pair  of  heavy  laced 
shoes.  In  that  costume  she  looked  ex- 
aggeratedly dumpy  and  set.  Julie 
would  not  have  known  her  from  a  dis- 
tance, but  on  a  closer  view  the  change 
in  her  was  less  striking.  Her  face  had 
not  aged.  It  was  only  plumper  and  less 
vivacious.  Her  smile  was  slower.  And 
after  the  first  few  moments  she  looked 
more  at  Alan  than  at  the  others. 

He  put  his  arm  round  her  with  a 
proprietory  affection  as  she  greeted  the 
two  girls.  She  received  them  as  old 
friends  of  whom  she  had  nothing  but 
pleasant  memories.  But  it  was  notice- 
able that  he  did  not  succeed  in  com- 
municating to  her  any  of  his  excited 
gayety.  Her  smile  was  merely  motherly 
as  she  listened  to  his  explanations  of  the 

presslon  "^^*^^'  ^^^  ^^^^^  S^^  ^^^  i"^' 
■*  was  more  Alan's  arm 


round   her   th 

^^ichdrewher^-  """^   ''^''    inclination 

t^e  tennis  court 


E  witii  them  toward 

aSSS?  ''"''■«'•"  the '-i^^^ 
tennistraTk    ^^^'^^g^H'eotV-^'^- 
"P  that  idea  eagerJv  .f  ^^""  ''*^  ^ 
overcame  Julie's  nl'      •''  together  th   7, 
telephone  to  14°^^ ''°"^-she  eou,  ''^ 
'nother-^Mrs/Stn  "!  '^'''^^  to  i,;   " 
P^'h  to  the  kitoh^'i;  °Pfed  -t  the  , 


''and  said,  "iv 


better  see  how  they're  getting  on  witl 
that  old  range.  I'll  be  with  you  in  ;; 
few  minutes." 

"All  right,"  Alan  agreed  easily 
"Hurry  up."  And  Julie  found  herself 
for  no  intelligent  reason,  depressed. 

Her  depression  passed  off  in  the  ab- 
surdities of  their  hand  tennis.  The 
grass  court  had  not  been  rolled  for  years ; 
and  it  was  winter-heaved  and  April- 
soggy;  the  markings  of  the  base  and 
court  lines  had  long  since  disappeared; 
the  decayed  net  that  Alan  and  Van 
Schoeck  had  strung  was  as  tattered  as  a 
discarded  seine;  they  all  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  strike  the  ball  deftly  with  the  left 
hand,  particularly  when  serving;  and 
most  of  their  time  was  spent  in  burlesque 
disputes  about  whether  the  ball  had 
bounded  inside  the  required  lines  or  not. 
Julie  and  Van  Schoeck  were  inclined  to 
be  sober  and  determined  about  their 
play.  Alice  was  giggly,  and  Alan  kept 
her  so.  Under  all  their  minds  was  that 
exciting  stimulus  of  young  attraction 
which  made  the  game  possible;  they 
played  so  as  to  be  together,  on  any  terms, 
and  were  amused. 

Mrs.  Birdsall  did  not  join  them;  and 
after  several  humorously  peevish  com- 
ments on  her  absence,  Alan  broke  up  the 
game  to  seek  her  out.  And  they  never 
returned  to  hand  tennis.  With  an  in- 
consequence that  troubled  Julie — after 
all  his  excited  preparations  and  the  pur- 
chase of  expensive  gloves  and  a  degree 
of  expectation  suflScient  for  a  fancy-dress 
ball — he  played  his  absurd  game  for  less 
than  half  an  hour,  dropped  it  suddenly, 
and  never  spoke  of  it  again.  He  found 
his  mother  in  the  kitchen  and  dragged 
her  forth,  scolding  her  affectionately, 
and  sent  her  upstairs  to  dress.  He  had 
the  manner  of  a  popular  husband  who  is 
trying  to  make  his  stay-at-home  wife 
share  in  his  social  success  as  a  host;  and 
this  marked  such  a  change  in  Mrs. 
Birdsall,  as  Julie  remembered  her,  that 
the  girl  frowned  over  it  and  was  thought- 
ful, recalling  some  of  Carey's  reports  on 
how  Alan  had  his  mother  "terrified." 

He  teased  her  at  the  luncheon  table, 
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for  the  amusement  of  the  others,  and 
she  took  it  good-humoredly.  The  con- 
versation had  got  round  to  books,  and 
he  declared  that  Elbert  Hubbard  was 
the  only  author  his  mother  ever  read. 
His  own  opinion  of  Hubbard  w^as  scan- 
dalous. She  retorted  with  a  poke  at 
Aubrey  Beardsley  and  The  Yelloiv  Book, 
of  which  Julie  knew^  nothing. 

It  seemed — although  she  had  not 
known  it — that  the  world,  a  few  years 
before,  had  passed  through  a  ''little- 
magazine  movement"  which  had  failed 
and  left  Alan  pessimistic.  His  talk  was 
all  about  The  Yelloiv  Book,  The  Chap 
Book,  The  Clack  Book,  The  Lotus,  The 
Philistine,  and  Gellett  Burgess's  Lark, 
none  of  w^hich  Julie  had  ever  heard  of. 


Her  light  reading  had  gone  no  farther 
than  the  Victorian  classics.  She  still 
believed,  with  Martha,  that  Browning 
was  the  last  word  in  up-to-date  poetry; 
that  Stevenson  was  a  gentleman  but 
that  Kipling  was  not;  and  that  Henry 
James  had  gone  astray,  with  continental 
moral  laxness,  in  What  Masie  Knew. 
She  kept  these  meager  opinions  to  her- 
self, however;  and  wdien  the  conversa- 
tion moved  on  to  the  theater,  she  had 
no  opinions  at  all.  There  w-as  no  theater 
in  Findellen,  and  the  nearest  she  had 
ever  come  to  a  New  York  stage  was  the 
concert  hall  of  the  Eden  Musee.  Her 
mother's  religion  had  put  a  "holy  curse " 
on  the  drama,  and  her  father  was  as 
hostile  to  it  as  he  w^as  to  all  forms  of 
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mental  activity  which  seemed  to  him 
designed  to  prevent  real  thinking.  She 
was,  accordingly,  as  indiffe  ,nt  as  pos- 
terity to  Alan's  contention  that  his 
mother's  favorite  Mansfield  was  only  a 
"grease-paint  actor,"  or  that  America 
had  nothing  of  its  own  in  the  theater 
to  offer  the  world  except  Weber  and 
Fields.  The  names  of  Irving  and  Terrv 
and  Bernhardt  were  merely  names  to 
her;  and  when  she  was  asked  for  her 
opinion  of  any  of  them,  she  answered 
truthfully,  "I  don't  know." 

Alice  Carey  was  embarrassed  by  her 
own  ignorance,  and  after  advancing 
Richard  Harding  Davis  as  an  example 
in  the  literary  discussion,  she  retired  in 
confusion.  Not  so  Julie.  She  was  ob- 
livious to  the  claims  of  honorific  culture, 
even  when  Alan  came  to  discuss  music 
and  the  young  triumphs  of  Paderewski. 
Piano-playing  was  a  schoolroom  study 
for  which  recently  she  had  had  little 
time;  the  name  of  Beethoven  ranked  for 
her  with  the  name  of  Euclid  in  academic 
distinction.  She  heard  Alan  on  Pader- 
ewski, unconcerned;  she  was  struck  only 
by  the  confession  that  Mrs.  Birdsall 
played  very  little  because  Alan  found 
all  music  depressing  except  dance  music. 

She  missed,  in  fact,  the  whole  point 
of  the  conversation,  which  was  this:  all 
Alan's  talk  was  what  would  now  be 
called  "a  gestiu-e"  of  his  egotism.  He 
was  clever  in  argimaent  because  as  soon 
as  he  was  crossed  in  an  opinion  everv 
faculty  of  his  mind  rallied  desperately 
to  the  defense  of  his  vanity.  And  he 
knew  he  was  clever  in  argument,  so  he 
sought  argiunents  in  order  to  show  his 
cleverness.  He  argued  especially  about 
the  arts  because  he  was  sesthetically 
sensitive;  but  his  admirations  were  never 
blindly  enthusiastic.  Whatever  he  liked 
he  was  impelled  to  seek  a  flaw  in,  out  of 
a  sort  of  jealousy :  and  hence  he  was  by 
temperament  a  born  critic.  Being  by 
disposition  opposed  to  authority,  he  was 
a  natural  defender  of  anything  new  or 
unpopular,  but  it  had  to  remain  unpop- 
ular if  it  was  to  retain  his  support. 

He  was  one  of  those  who,  as  they  say. 


talk  in  order  to  discover  what  they  thinl 
— the  truth  being  that  he  never  knev^ 
what  he  thought  until  he  had  to  expounr    ^ 
a  point  of  view  in  opposition  to  somt 
other  point  of  view  which  he  accep':e 
as  a  challenge  to  himself.     Most  of  /.: 
objections    to    Hubbard,    for    example 
were  inspired  by  the  fact  that  his  mothei 
admired    Hubbard    inordinately.      He 
loved  to  talk  art  before  Van  "- 
because    Van    Schoeck    knew    i_:_ 
whatever  about  it  and  cared  less.     He 
held  forth  throughout  the  meal  for  Julie'^ 
benefit,  parading  from  books  to  play* 
and  from  plays  to  music  in  an  attemp 
to  engage  her  in  a  contest  of  wits.    He 
threw   Alice   into    disorder   easily,    but 
Julie   remained   intrenched  behind  hei 
silence,  and  he  maneuvered  round  her  ir 
vain. 

He  was  no  longer  crudely  egotistic 
He  had  been  polished  by  a  rough  contact 
with  schoolmates.  He  had  learned  tc 
protect  his  thin  skin  by  the  exercise  of  g 
mental  agility  that  showed  as  humor, 
and  he  disarmed  attack  by  making  fun 
of  himself  as  he  closed  with  you.  -\f terftj 
he  had  you  laughing  at  him  he  knifed 
you  with  his  wit. 

Most  important  of  all,  he  had  defeated 
and  subdued  his  mother,  and  by  that 
victory  his  ego  had  been  as  subtly  forti- 
fied as  a  domineering  husband's.  He 
was  no  longer  jealous.  He  had  no  longer 
any  cause  to  be  jealous.  No  guests  ex- 
cept those  whom  he  invited  ever  came 
into  his  home :  his  mother  had  no  friends 
but  his  friends;  she  had  no  relations  with 
the  world  except  through  him.  And  he. 
safely  t^Tannical  behind  the  domestic 
moat  and  walls,  let  down  the  drawbridge 
only  when  he  sallied  forth  to  conquer 
the  unprotected  passer-by. 

.\lice  siurendered  without  a  struggle: 
that  was  plain  enough  before  they  had 
finished  lunch.  But  Julie  continued  to 
maintain  at  least  the  appearance  of 
unyielding  independence.  She  insisted 
as  they  rose  from  the  table  that  she  must 
return  to  Martha:  and  she  held  to  her 
resolve — though  she  did  it  pleasantly — 
when  he  proposed  that  they  go  for  a 
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.  drive,  that  they  all  take  a  walk,  that 
they  have  a  dance,  that  she  teach  them 

1  to  play  chess  and  join  with  them  in  a 
tournament.  Her  resistance,  of  course, 
only  made  him  more  determined.    When 

leverything  else  failed  he  said,  "All  right. 

?  We'll  wait  for  you.     You  go  and  make 

•your  sick  call  and  we'll  be  here  when 

f  you  come  back.    By  that  time  we'll  have 

[-everything  arranged  for  Alice  with  her 

;:mother.    Leave  it  to  me." 

tj     He  walked  with  her  to  the  Perrin's, 

jlattacking  her  with  an  endearing  ardor. 
;"It's  great  to  be  back,"  he  said.  "I'm 
going  to  make  mother  move  right  out 
here  for  the  summer  anyway.     We've 

:been  knocking  round  so  much — with 
strangers — I  feel  as  if  we  were  home 
again  at  last,  among  friends.  I  often 
wondered  what  you  were  doing.  I  felt 
that  I'd  been  a  frightful  cad  the  way 
I'd  behaved  with  you  all.  l>:d  you 
forgive  me?'* 

"Why,  yes,"  she  said,  shyly.  "There 
was  nothing  to  forgive." 

"Well,  it's  decent  of  you  to  say  it. 

iFll  bet  Carey  doesn't  think  so.  Did  he 
ever  speak  of  me.^" 

"I   don't   see   him   very   often,"   she 

[evaded.     "We  used  to  play  chess  to- 

Igether  but  we've  been  too  busy  lately." 

It  satisfied  him.     "I  like  Alice.     She 

hasn't  really  changed  at  all.     Neither 

I  have  you.  Or  if  you  have,  you  don't 
show  it.  You're  just  as  much  a  mystery 
as  ever.     I  was  never  able  to  make  out 

•what  you  were  thinking.  And  I  don't 
know  now.    What  are  you  thinking?" 

She  answered  truthfully  enough,  "I'm 
afraid  I'm  not  thinking  much  of  any- 
thing," and  she  laughed  and  blushed. 

He  embarrassed  her  by  walking  almost 
sideways  with  his  face  continually  to 
her,  in  an  attitude  of  exaggerated  inter- 
est and  fascinated  attention.  She  found 
it  a  conspicuous  way  to  behave  on  the 
street.  The  more  she  kept  her  eyes  from 
him  and  gave  him  her  profile,  the  more 
he  edged  round  to  make  her  look  at  him; 
and  when  she  glanced  at  him — as  she 
did  with  her  confession  that  she  was  not 
thinking  "much  of  anything" — she  was 


struck  full  in  the  face  with  his  smiling 
display  of  excitement  and  enthusiasm. 
It  confused  her. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "I'll  find  out 
some  day.  And  when  you  say  to  me, 
'I  used  to  think  you  were  sort  of  silly,' 
I'll  say,  'That's  what  you  were  thinking 
once  when  you  said  you  weren't  thinking 
much  of  anything.'  Don't  forget  it, 
now.     I  want  you  to  remember." 

"Good-by,"  she  put  in  hastily,  stop- 
ping him  at  the  Perrin  gate. 

"Not  unless  you  promise  to  see  us  on 
your  way  back.  Promise,  or  I'll  sit 
on  the  front  steps  here  waiting  for  you." 

"I  promise." 

She  all  but  ran  as  she  hurried  away. 

It  seemed  as  if  her  mind  were  calm 
enough  about  him;  it  was  calm  enough, 
at  least,  to  contain  a  suspicion  that  his 
interest  in  her  was  partly  affected  and 
put  on.  But  her  heart  was  excited;  it 
throbbed  like  a  drum  in  her  ears;  and 
there  was  a  lightness  in  her  breast  which 
made  her  breathe  as  if  the  air  were 
rarified,  in  long  suspirations  that  were 
almost  sighs;  and  this  lightness  was 
somehow  physically  happy. 

She  went  to  the  Perrin  back  door  so 
as  not  to  disturb  the  household  with  a 
ring,  and  then  she  stepped  into  her 
schoolroom  to  be  alone  for  a  moment 
before  she  faced  Martha.  Standing  in 
the  doorway,  looking  round  that  familiar 
scene  of  her  past,  with  a  hand  pressed 
down  on  the  unreasonable  buoyancy  in 
her  breast,  she  had  the  eyes  of  a  person 
who  is  seeing  an  unchanging  environ- 
ment that  she  is  about  to  leave.  It  was 
almost  the  lingering  and  preoccupied 
look  of  a  hasty  farewell. 

XXXI 

Not  that  she  was  conscious  of  any 
change  or  new  departure  in  her,  or  of 
any  impulse  to  conceal  the  change  from 
Martha.  No.  Her  behavior  was,  as 
Cane  might  have  said,  purely  instinc- 
tive— a  behavior  of  the  body  in  which 
the  mind  was  scarcely  involved.  Or 
rather,  it  was  as  if  her  body  were  a 
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horse  that  she  was  riding,  almost  absent- 
mindedly,  and  this  horse  had  become 
excited  and  uneasy  at  the  sight  of  another 
animal  in  a  field  which  they  were  pass- 
ing; and  she,  tightening  the  rein  and 
grlppmg  with  her  knees,  tried  to  con- 
tinue along  the  road  to  her  destination. 
undistracted. 

So  she  rode,  as  it  were,  up  the  stair- 
case and  into  Martha's  room  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  She  greeted  the 
invalid  with  a  reassuring  affection  and  a 
kiss  that  was  warmer  than  usual  because 
her  lips  were  unexpectedly  hungry- .  * '  \^  e 
played  tennis,"  she  said,  "and  had 
lunch."  She  did  not  explain  what  sort 
of  tennis  it  was  or  tr>'  to  put  into  words 
any  of  the  impressions  of  the  table  talk. 
"She  looks  a  lot  older — Mrs.  Birdsall. 
I  think  they're  going  to  stay  here  for  the 
summer." 

"  Youll  like  that,"  Martha  probed. 

Julie  nodded.  "So  will  Alice.  He 
makes  her  laugh  all  the  time." 

She  reached  out  a  hand  to  her  book  on 
the  bedside  table — it  was  George  Eliot's 
Middlemarch — and  began  to  turn  over 
the  leaves  to  the  chapter  at  which  she 
"had  stopped  reading.  The  action  ap- 
p>eared  wholly  irrelevant  but,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  had  seemed  to  her  that 
Alan  was  somehow  like  Ladislaw  in  the 
novel,  and  she  hop>ed  dimly  that  the 
storj^  might  throw  light  on  Alan's 
character. 

"He  has  a  nice  man  \^-ith  him  from 
New  York,"  she  said,  "but  I  suppose 
/z^'U  only  stay  over  Sunday." 

Martha  had  accepted  the  book  as  an 
indication  that  Julie  did  not  wish  to 
talk  about  her  young  friends.  "They 
were  just  in  Rome,  on  their  hone^TUOon, 
weren't  they.^"  she  suggested  as  Julie 
turned  the  pages. 

"Here  it  is,"  Julie  said.  "Chapter 
twenty."  She  made  Martha  comfort- 
able with  pillows  and  found  her  crochet- 
ing. Then  as  she  drew  a  chair  to  the 
bedside  she  began:  "Two  hours  later, 
Dorothea  was  seated  in  an  inner  room 
or  boudoir  of  a  handsome  apartment  in 
the  Via  Sistina." 


They  had  not  been  reading  very  loni: 
when  they  were  interrupted  by  a  sum- 
mons for  Julie  to  go  to  the  telephone. 
She  put  down  her  book  reluctantly 
enough.  "  I  suppose  it's  Alice,"  she  said: 
and  Martha  insisted,  "Y'du  must  go  if 
they  want  you.  Y'ou  mustn't  stay  any 
longer." 

""VMiy  Eve  only  just  come."  she 
protested,  moving  slowly  to  the  door. 
She  felt  the  impulse  to  hurry,  but  she 
checked  it.  She  checked  it  until  she  was 
on  the  stairs,  but  there  the  horse  rather 
bolted  with  her  and  she  arrived  at  the 
telephone  breathless.     "Y'es.'" 

"Listen,"  Alan  said,  in  a  low  excited 
pleading  tone  that  thrilled  her.  "Em 
over  at  the  Carey's.  I  can't  get  Alic-e 
away.  They  won't  let  her  come  without 
you,  and  Carey's  snubbing  me  off  the 
earth.  You'll  have  to  come — quick — 
and  save  me  or  I'll  l>e  frozen  to  death 
with  cold  looks.  Really.  I  mean  it. 
I'm  coming  over  for  you.  You'll  have 
to  make  your  sick  call  some  other  day." 

"But  Eve  been  here  only  a  minute." 

"It's  nearly  an  hour.  And  it  seems 
Uke  a  week.  I'll  die  of  exposure  if  you 
dorii.  Isn't  it  better  to  prevent  sickness 
— pneumonia  or  something.^  Listen. 
Hear  my  teeth  chatter — "  And  when 
she  laughed  at  the  gnashing  sound  he 
made — "I  mean  it.  I'm  coming  right 
over.  I  might  as  well  shiver  myself  to 
death  on  your  doorstep.  I'U  sit  there 
and  shake  the  house  till  you  come  out. 
Good-by.  Listen  for  me.  I  make  a 
noise  like  castanets  as  I  walk." 

He  hung  up  and  left  her  smiling.  She 
went  smiling  back  upstairs  to  Martha. 
"They're  having  a  terrible  time."  she 
said.  "They're  with  .Alice.  And  Mr. 
Carey  has  come  home.  And  lie  won't 
let  Alice  go  ^-ith  them  unless  I'm  there. 
I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to.  He's  coming 
here  for  me." 

"\^Tly  of  course  I"  Martha  cried.  "I 
couldn't  think  of  letting  you  stay."  She 
drew  .lulie  to  her  and  hugged  her  to  the 
jealousy  which  ached  in  her  breast. 
"You  darling  I    I'm  so  glad." 

It  was  the  voice  of  sentimental  con- 
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gratulation  and  Julie 
blushed,  alarmed.  "What 
for?" 

"Oh,  because  they're 
young  people,"  Martha 
fibbed,  "and  they  like 
you  and  want  you  with 
them.  It's  so  much 
better  for  you  than  pok- 
ing round  with  invalids 
and  old  women."  Her 
eyes  were  bright — with  a 
film  of  tears. 

Julie  kissed  her  and 
felt  inexplicably  weak 
and  trembling.  "You 
mustn't  talk  like  that," 
she  whispered,  "or  I'll 
not  go.  You're — you're 
making  too  much  of  it." 

"I  know  I  am," 
Martha  agreed.  "I'm  an 
old  silly.  But  you're  so 
sweet  and  so  lovely.  I 
like  to  think  they  all 
adore  you." 

"Oh,  please!''  She 
clung  to  Martha.  "You 
mustn't — they're  not — " 

"Well,  if  they're  not," 
Martha  teased,  "they're 
blind." 

"Oh,  pleaser 

It  was  as  if  Martha 
were  betraying  her  into  the  agitation 
against  which  she  had  been  struggling, 
and  she  pretended  to  be  annoyed, 
scolding  and  slapping  Martha's  hand; 
but  Martha  persisted  playfully,  in  a 
tender  disguising  of  her  jealousy,  and 
the  girl  was  out  of  countenance  and 
visibly  confused  when  she  left  the  teasing 
finally  and  escaped  downstairs  to  await 
Alan's  arrival. 

She  intended  to  watch  for  him  in  the 
drawing-room  window,  but  it  occurred 
to  her  that  this  might  involve  unneces- 
isary  explanations  if  Miss  Perrin  saw  her 
standing  there;  and  she  wished  to  be 
alone  in  order  to  recover  her  composure 
before  she  met  him.  For  that  reason  she 
stepped  out  on  the  porch,  closing  the 
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door  softly  behind  her,  and  now  she 
found  herself  conspicuous  in  the  sunlight 
and  as  if  guiltily  waylaying  him  before 
he  could  ring  the  bell.  That  would  be 
too  absurd.  She  turned  to  go  back  but 
the  door  had  locked.  It  flustered  her. 
How  silly!  She  would  have  to  walk 
round  the  house  and  come  in  the  back 
way.  She  started — and  stopped.  If 
they  saw  her  they  would  wonder.  More 
explanations !  She  turned  again  to  wait 
for  him  on  the  porch  and  then  she  real- 
ized how  foolish  she  must  look,  stopping 
and  starting  and  turning  first  this  way 
and  then  that  way.  She  reddened  an- 
grily.    What  nonsense! 

Nonsense  indeed!    Why  wait  for  him 
at  all.^    She  might  just  as  well  walk  to 
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the  Carey's  and  meet  him  on  the  way. 
And  with  that  she  hurried  down  the 
steps  and  along  the  path  toward  the  gate 
at  such  a  pace  that  when  she  rounded 
the  curve  of  the  walk,  among  the  bare 
lilac  bushes,  she  almost  ran  into  him 
before  she  saw  him.  She  checked  her- 
self and  tried  to  look  composed  but  he 
had  seen  her  haste— which  looked  like 
girlish  eagerness — and  her  pretense  of 
composure  was  contradicted  by  the 
suppressed  excitement  that  showed  in 
her  high  color  and  her  self-conscious 
eyes. 

She  tried  to  explain,  "I  didn't  wait — '* 

"You're  an  angel,"  he  said.  He  took 
her  hand  and  found  it  trembling.  "It's 
awfully  good  of  you  not  to  treat  me  the 
way  Carey  does."  His  voice  deepened. 
"You're  wonderful.  I  don't  deserve  it." 
He  drew  her  to  him.  "I've  never  for- 
gotten how  you — I've  always  remem- 
bered it.  I  was  crazy  about  you.  That's 
why  I  behaved  so  badly.  I  am  still. 
You're  such  a  darling." 

At  the  first  touch  of  his  hand  it  was 
as  if  her  physical  strength  had  begun  to 
dissolve  out  of  her;  and  when  he  drew 
her  to  him  she  almost  fell  against  him 
for  support.  She  kept  whispering  "No, 
no,"  in  an  attempt  to  fight  against  him, 
but  her  body  yielded  weakly  to  the  arm 
that  he  put  round  her,  and  when  he 
tried  to  kiss  her  she  was  able  to  avoid 
it  only  by  dropping  her  face  against  his 
shoulder.  She  shut  her  €yes,  shuddering 
in  a  sort  of  clinging  and  delicious 
horror. 

He  whispered,  "  You're  a  darling.  I've 
always — I've  always  loved  you  from  the 
first  time  I  saw  you." 

When  she  opened  her  eyes  the  sun- 
shine was  staring  at  her.  Only  a  thin 
screen  of  leafless  bushes  concealed  her 
in  his  arms  from  anyone  who  might  be 
in  the  garden.  "No,  no,"  she  said. 
"Not — not  here — "  and  tried  to  draw 
away  from  him. 

He  kissed  her  on  the  cheek.  "You're 
a  dear.  You're  a  darling.  I'm  crazy 
about  you.    I  love  you  so  much." 

She     was     struggling     against     him. 


''Please.    No,  no.     Please.    They'll  sec 
us." 

When  he  let  her  go  she  staggered  away 
from  him,  putting  her  hand  up  to  her 
burning  face.  She  turned  and  stumbled 
toward  the  gate.  He  drew  her  arm 
through  his  with  an  air  of  protective 
possession,  flattered  by  the  emotion  that 
had  evidently  overcome  her,  and  caress- 
ing it  indulgently  with  a  tender  tone  of 
voice. 

"All  the  time  I've  been  away  I've 
never  met  anyone — anywhere — like  you. 
I've  always  thought  of  you  and  wondered 
about  you,  and  no  one  else  ever  meant 
anything  to  me."  He  was,  of  course,i 
exaggerating.  "I  used  to  think  it  was! 
because  you  were  an  American  girl,  but 
when  I  got  back  here  I  knew  it  wasn't 
that.  You're  not  like  the  American 
girls  either — not  like  any  /  know,  any- 
way.   You're  a  darling." 

He  squeezed  her  arm  against  his  ribs. 
She  tried  to  withdraw  it  but  he  held  it 
as  if  in  a  vise,  smiling  at  her  averted 
face.  She  felt  as  if  he  had  given  her 
wine  and  were  still  giving  it  to  her.  It 
had  gone  to  her  head  and  frightened  her. 
She  wanted  to  get  away  from  him — 
from  his  touch  and  his  voice  and  the 
intoxication  that  he  kept  forcing  on  her.j 

"I — I  can't,"  she  stammered  when 
they  came  to  the  street  and  he  turned 
her  toward  the  Carey's.  "I  can't  go 
there."  She  could  not  face  them  in  thisi 
state.  She  pulled  away  from  him  and 
began  to  flee  in  the  opposite  direction, 
walking  quickly,  her  head  down. 

He  caught  up  to  her  at  once  and  tried 
to  take  her  arm  again. 

"No,  no."     She  fought  off  his  hand. 

"What's  the  matter.^" 

"Leave  me  alone,"  she  said,  in  a 
harsh,  hoarse,  uncertain  voice, 

"Why,  what  is  it?"    He  was  hurt. 

She  shook  her  head,  hurrying  as  fast 
as  she  could.  A  strange  sort  of  resent- 
ment had  risen  in  her  against  him, 
a'gainst  herself,  against  Martha. 

"But,  darling  girl!"  he  cried.  "You 
must  tell  me.  I  don't  understand.  Have 
I  said  something?     Have  I  done  some- 
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thing?     What  is  it?     You're  not  angry 
with  me?" 

■  She  shook  her  head  impatiently.  Her 
face  was  pale  and  set.  She  was  frowning 
at  the  road  before  her  and  walking  at  a 
furious  pace. 

"Well,  gosh!''  he  said.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  be  sentimental  at  that  speed. 
She  seemed  to  be  trying  to  get  away 
from  him,  and  he  was  in  the  position  of 
pursuing  her — an  undignified  position. 
"If  you  won't  tell  me  what's  the  matter 
what  am  I  going  to  do?" 

She  did  not  answer. 

They  came  to  the  end  of  the  cement 
walk;  the  footpath  in  the  roadside  grass 
was  only  broad  enough  for  one.  He 
tried  to  keep  beside  her  but  it  was  rough 
walking;  he  stumbled 
and  jolted  himself. 
When  he  stubbed  his  toe 
against  a  hidden  rock  he 
burst  out,  "Well,  for 
heaven's  sake  why  run? 
It's  so  damn  silly !  Can't 
you  stop  and  tell  me 
what's  the  matter?  " 

"I  don't,"  she  said. 
"  I'm  not— " 

He  caught  her  arm  and 
swung  her  round  and 
held  her.  "You're  not 
what?  What's  the  mat- 
ter with  you?  I  never 
saw  such  a  fool  per- 
formance. I  tell  you  I 
love  you — that  I'm  crazy 
about  you — and  you  act 
like  this!  What  do  you 
think  you're  trying  to 
do?" 

She  looked  at  him. 
There  was  rage  in  his 
eyes  and  his  mouth  was 
cruel.  It  chilled  her  as  if 
with  a  sort  of  frightened 
pity. 

He  jerked  her  to  him 
and  began  to  kiss  her  in- 
solently. "You  love  me. 
You've  always  loved  me. 
If  you  don't  know  what's 


the  matter  with  you,  I  do."  She  had 
closed  her  eyes  to  shut  out  the  sight  of 
him.  He  mistook  it  for  surrender.  "You 
love  me  and  you're  too  proud  to  let  your- 
self. That's  what's  the  matter  with  you. 
There's  *too  much  ego  in  your  cosmos.' 
It's  always  been  your  trouble.  That's 
why  you  behaved  the  way  you  did 
before.  And  you're  not  going  to  do  it 
to  me  again.  I  love  you  and  you  love 
me,  and  I'm  not  going  to  have  any 
nonsense  about  it."  And  then,  as  he 
softened  at  the  touch  of  her  lips — "You 
lovely,  proud,  silly  thing — don't  be 
afraid.  Don't  be  afraid  to  love  me.  Let 
yourself  go.  I'll  protect  you.  I'm  mad 
about  you." 

She  shook  her  head.    '*I  don't — " 
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"You  don't  what?'' 

*'I  don't  know." 

"You  don't  know  what?'' 

In  his  exasperation  he  released  her 
and  she  backed  away  from  him  till  she 
struck  a  tree  behind  her.  She  stood 
against  it  at  bay.  "I  don't  want  you 
to — to  kiss  me,"  she  said. 

They  glared  at  each  other  like  ene- 
mies for  a  moment,  and  then  the  absurd- 
ity of  their  position  struck  him  and  he 
began  to  grin.  "Nonsense,"  he  said. 
"How  am  I  going  to  keep  from  kissing 
you.^  You  can't  be  in  love  with  a  girl 
and  not  want  to  kiss  her."  She  looked 
down  at  his  feet,  frowning.  "What  do 
you  expect.^" 

"I  don't  want  you  to  kiss  me,"  she 
replied.  And  that  was  all  he  could  get 
out  of  her. 

They  were  under  a  pine  tree  whose 
fallen  needles  had  killed  the  grass  at  its 
roots.  "Listen,"  he  said.  "Sit  down 
here.  I  want  to  talk  to  you."  The 
ground  looked  warm  and  dry.  He  had 
a  picture  of  himself  with  her  in  his  arms 
"underneath  the  bough,"  pouring  out  a 
poetical  flood  of  persuasive  sentiment. 

She  shook  her  head.  He  tried  to  take 
her  hand.    She  put  it  behind  her.    "No." 

"What's  the  matter.^" 

No  answer. 

He  was  baffled.  He  had  made  what 
he  considered  an  original  discovery 
about  women — "sweet,  frail  women," 
as  he  thought  of  them.  Most  of  them 
could  be  stampeded  very  easily  into  a 
passionate  emotion  by  a  few  caresses, 
an  adoring  phrase  or  two,  a  soft  enuncia- 
tion of  the  w^ord  "love."  That  w^ord 
alone  had  a  magic  over  them.  They 
were  such  darlings.  They  all  wanted  so 
to  be  loved  that  you  had  only  to  look 
the  part,  to  speak  the  word  and  they 
came  as  unresistingly  into  your  posses- 
sive arms  as  Julie  had.  She  loved  him. 
She  had  always  loved  him.  Yet  here 
she  stood  defeated,  drooping,  with  her 
back  against  a  tree,  still  resisting  him, 
staring  painfully  at  the  ground  with  her 
somber  eyes  and  thinking — what? 

"Listen,"  he  said,  "I'm  sorry  if  I've 


done  anything  to  offend  you.  I'm  so 
fond  of  you  I  couldn't  help  myself.  You 
know  that.  I've  always  felt  that  way 
about  you."  He  was  beginning  to  be- 
lieve it.  "And  when  I  met  you  on  the 
street  I  was  so  glad  to  see  you  that  if 
Biddy  hadn't  been  with  me  I'd've  licked 
your  hand  and  run  barking  up  and  down 
the  road."  He  chuckled.  "You  mustn't 
be  angry  with  me.  I'm  'an  Q.\\i\A  fool, 
I  know,  but  it's  your  own  fault  if  I'm  a 
fool  about  you.  You  know^  I  love  you, 
don't  you?  You  must  have  known  it — 
always.  And  if  that's  so  what  does  all 
the  rest  matter?"  He  waited.  "Please 
speak  to  me." 

Her  lips  parted.  She  drew  a  long 
breath.  She  looked  up  slowly,  as  far 
as  his  smile,  and  then  quickly  dowTi  at 
the  pine  needles,  which  she  began  to 
brush  aside  with  her  foot  until  she  had 
uncovered  the  bare  earth. 

He  w^atched  that  operation  amusedly. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "if  you  can't  tell  me 
what's  the  matter,  I'm  just  going  to 
ignore  it.  It  can't  be  anything  very 
serious.  I'm  in  love  with  you — and  you 
know  it — and  that's  the  main  thing. 
Come  along  now.     They're  waiting  for 


us. 


XXXII 

No  doubt  she  was  in  love  with  him. 
Certainly  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  words  she  was.  He  was  "Alan" — 
"Alan  Birdsall."  The  very  name  ran  a 
soft  warmth  through  her  blood  when  she 
thought  of  it  and  the  sight  of  him  stam- 
peded something  in  her  that  it  seemed 
impossible  to  control.  Moreover,  she 
had  a  real  affection  for  him — an  affection 
that  w^as  made  up  of  several  warring 
sentiments,  as  most  affections  are,  but 
still  a  deep  and  true  affection.  She  wa& 
sorry  for  him  because  he  was  so  nervously 
strained  and  sensitive,  and  yet  these 
qualities  in  him  were  part  of  his  charm 
for  her.  She  was  also  a  little  afraid  of 
him,  as  you  might  be  afraid  of  a  willful 
child  that  will  hurt  you  and  hurt  itself 
if  it  be  crossed.     And  she  was  by  no 
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J  means  ready  to  submit  to  him,  if  it  was 
submission  that  his  domineering  love 
demanded.  Her  resentment  against 
him  and  herself  and  Martha  was  based 
on  that  deep  refusal  to  be  overcome  and 
handed  to  him,  either  by  his  demand  or 
Martha's  expectation  or  her  own  emo- 
tion that  had  first  surrendered  her  to 
his  embrace.  In  this  sense  he  was  right 
in  saying  that  there  was  '*  too  much  ego  " 
in  her  cosmos;  but  he  was  wrong  if  he 
thought  that  he  could  take  that  ego  out 
of  her  by  an  insolent  overriding  of  it, 
or  by  any  such  salutary  brutality  as  he 
had  used  on  her  in  his  boyhood,  or  by 
the  superior  and  smiling  tolerance  with 
which  he  treated  her  now.  He  might 
be  foolish  enough  to  think  that  love  was 
a  predatory  relation  between  the  sexes 
which  added  chiefly  to  the  poetry  and 
entertainment  of  life.  She  had  suffi- 
cient instinctive  sense  to  know  that  it 
was  the  essential  stuff  of  which  life  and 
happiness  were  made.  And  she  was  in 
no  mood  to  appreciate  humor. 

When  he  ordered  "Come  along  now. 
They're  waiting  for  us,"  he  said  it  with 
a  light  authority  which  she  obeyed  be- 
cause her  mind  was  elsewhere;  but  when 
he  preceded  her  on  the  footpath  with 
some  remark  about  showing  her  the  way, 
she  drew  herself  up  and  followed  him 
with  a  slow  independence  that  left  him 
waiting  for  her  when  he  came  to  the 
cement  walk  where  they  could  go 
abreast. 

"Pardon,"  he  grinned,  "if  Fido 
trotted  on  ahead.    Shall  I  bark  for  you.^" 

She  understood  only  that  he  was 
laughing  at  her.  She  frowned  and  moved 
away  from  him  without  replying. 

He  fell  into  step  beside  her.  "I  talk 
too  much,  of  course,"  he  said.  "And 
like  everyone  who  talks  too  much,  I  say 
things  that  I  don't  mean.  You  silent 
people  have  a  great  advantage:  you 
don't  even  say  what  you  do  mean.  It 
makes  me  feel  like  a  blind  man  playing 
checkers.  I  spend  half  my  time  trying 
to  find  out  where  you've  moved." 

It  was  evident  from  her  expression  of 
face  that  this  sort  of  banter  would  get 


him  nowhere  with  her.  He  changed  his 
tactics.  "Come  out  of  the  silences,"  he 
said,  "long  enough  to  help  me  with 
Carey,  anyway.  He's  still  as  sore  as 
bruises  at  me.  He  can't  look  at  me 
without  remembering  the  way  I  cheeked 
him — and  hating  me  for  it.  I  know  I 
was  an  impossible  young  pup.  And  I'm 
surprised  that  nobody  poisoned  me.  But 
he  wasn't  exactly  innocent  in  that  affair 
himself,  and  anyway,  he  gave  me  so 
much  the  worst  of  it  that  you'd  think 
he  could  afford  to  forgive  me  now.  After 
all,  it  was  his  revenge  that  has  kept  me 
from  seeing  you  for  seven  years.  You'd 
think  that  would  satisfy  him.  I  should 
think  it  would  if  he  knew  how  much  I 
liked  seeing  you.  Perhaps  I'd  better 
tell  him?" 

She  was  at  least  suflRciently  distracted 
from  her  resentment  to  become  aware 
that  her  hat  had  been  knocked  askew 
in  her  encounter  with  him.  She  straight- 
ened it  to  face  the  Careys. 

"Do  you  want  a  mirror.^"  He  bent 
adoringly.  "Look  in  my  eyes.  You'll 
never  see  yourself  in  a  more  flattering 
glass." 

She  reddened.  "I  don't  like  being 
made  fun  of." 

"But,  my  darling,"  he  pleaded,  "I'm 
not  making  fun  of  you." 

"You  are,"  she  said.  "You've  been 
making  fun  of  me  ever  since — " 

"Well,  what  am  I  to  do.^  What  am  I 
to  say.^  You  seem  to  be  angry  at  me, 
and  you  won't  tell  me  why.  And  when 
I  give  up  tr^dng  to  find  out  why,  and 
attempt  to  ignore  it — and  talk  brightly 
about  something  else — you  say  I'm 
making  fun  of  you." 

"So  you  are." 

"Listen,  then,"  he  cried.  "I'll  never 
be  anything  but  serious  with  you  as  long 
as  I  live.  It'll  make  my  life  one  demned 
horrid  grind,  but  I'll  do  it." 

"You  take  a  lot  for  granted,"  she  said 
coldly. 

"Of  course  I  do."  He  threw  out  his 
hands  in  plaintive  exasperation.  "I 
have  to.  If  you'll  tell  me  how  much  I'm 
to  take  for  granted,  I'll  take  it  and  no 
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more.  Tell  me  then!  How  much  am  I 
to  take  for  granted?" 

"You  took  a  lot  too  much  for  granted 
when  you — when  you  said — what  you 
did — under  that  tree." 

He  knew  that  he  had  made  a  foolish 
speech  "under  that  tree"  and  he  had 
been  trying  to  forget  it.  It  annoyed 
him  to  have  her  refer  to  it.  "You  seem 
determined  to  force  a  quarrel  with  me," 
he  said.  ''I  don't  know  why.  And  it's 
darned  silly.  And  I'm  not  going  to  let 
you  do  it."  They  had  come  to  the  Carey 
gate.  "I've  enough  on  my  hands  with 
this  cursed  lawyer.  I  can't  afford  to  lose 
my  temper  now,  and  I'm  not  going  to." 

She  made  no  reply,  and  they  walked 
up  the  path  toward  the  house,  side  by 
side  in  a  malevolent  silence.  The  Careys 
and  Van  Schoeck  were  in  a  group  on  the 
veranda.  As  Alan  approached  with 
Julie,  Carey  rose  and  spoke  to  his  wife 
and  retreated  down  the  veranda  to  the 
French  window  into  his  study.  Mrs. 
Carey  followed  him  with  an  air  which 
Alan  understood.  "Now  comes  the 
battle,"  he  said.  "Carey  is  about  to 
issue  his  ultimatum." 

He  made  a  gay  salute  to  Alice.  "  Well, 
here  we  are.  It  hasn't  been  easy,  but 
we've  arrived.  'Life  is  real;  life  is 
earnest.'  Biddy  thinks  so,  and  he  ought 
to  know — he  made  it  that  way."  This 
was  a  purely  gratuitous  jibe,  authorized 
by  his  repressed  ill  temper.  He  grinned. 
"  I  think  it  might  help  if  we  all  went  over 
to  our  house  and  rolled  my  talented 
mother  up  against  the  piano  and  had  a 
dance.    What?" 

"That  would  be  lovely,"  Alice  agreed 
with  one  lobe  of  her  brain. 

Van  Schoeck  was  watching  Julie, 
whom  he  had  stood  up  to  greet.  He 
silently  offered  her  his  chair.  She  took 
it  with  a  grateful  glance  that  pleased 
him.     Alan  saw  his  pleasure. 

"The  ayes  have  it,"  Alan  replied  to 
Alice.  '' The  \ove\y  ayes.  'For  the  light 
that  lies  in  woman's  ayes' — if  I  had  time 
I  could  work  up  something  witty 
about  the  difference  between  her  ayes 
and  her  noes.'' 


They  took  it  distractedly.  They  were 
thinking  of  the  consultation  in  the  study 
and  Alice  at  least  was  plainly  apprehen- 
sive about  it.  She  laughed  and  glanced 
at  the  study  door. 

"Thank  you,"  Alan  said.  "A  smile 
would  have  been  enough.  I  think  I 
might  do  better  if  I  had  a  cup  of  my 
parent's  tea.  Tea  and  a  dance!  I 
wonder  if  we  might  invite  your  father 
to  join  us."  And  when  Alice  looked 
frightened  at  that  threat  of  impertinence 
— "Oh,  just  to  make  the  ceremony  of 
joining  us  legal,  you  understand — legal 
as  well  as  solemn.  Why  don't  you  go 
into  law,  Biddy?  " 

Van  Schoeck  cleared  his  throat  for 
speech,  but  he  got  no  farther.  He  looked 
at  Julie.  She  said  calmly,  "I'm  afraid 
I  shouldn't  stay.  Saturday's  such  a 
busy  day  in  the  store.  They'll  need 
me." 

Alan  wakened  with  a  horrified  start. 
"Come  along,"  he  said  hastily.  "Don't 
let  us  wait.  It  would  do  us  all  good  to 
show  a  little  contempt  of  court.  We're 
too  blamed  dutiful.  These  parents  have 
to  be  kept  in  their  places." 

On  top  of  this — to  their  embarrass- 
ment— Mrs.  Carey  arrived,  a  sudden 
apparition,  looking  white  faced  but  de- 
termined. She  had  evidently  not  heard 
Alan;  she  was  too  perturbed  to  have 
heard.  The  others  rose  in  a  shocked 
silence  at  sight  of  her,  but  Alan  took  it 
all  in  his  stride.  "We're  going  over  to 
my  house  to  have  a  dance,"  he  an- 
nounced. "Come  with  us.  It'll  do  you 
good." 

She  found  Alice  with  her  bravely 
painful  eyes.  "No.  Run  along  and 
enjoy  yourselves — ^all  of  you." 

The  girl  was  plainly  reluctant  to  leave 
her  in  that  state,  but  Alan  overwhelmed 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  in  a 
rattle  of  nonsensical  chatter  and  carried 
Alice  along  with  him,  and  drew  the  others 
after  him  with  malicious  gayety. 

"Good-by,"  he  called  back  to  Mrs. 
Carey,  when  he  had  them  on  the  path. 
"And  say  good-by  to  Mr.  Carey  for 
me!"    He  hurried  off  with  Alice. 
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Julie  followed  moodily  with  Van 
Schoeck,  who  had  ignored  the  whole 
scene  in  a  blank  reserve.  As  soon  as 
they  had  turned  away  from  the  veranda 
he  asked  unexpectedly,  "Do  you  work 
in  a  store — as  well  as  teach  school?" 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "In  my  father's 
grocery  store,"  and  she  gave  it  in  as 
matter-of-fact  a  manner  as  possible, 
though  she  knew  it  might  change  his 
manner  to  her. 

He  accepted  it  inscrutably.  After 
thinking  it  over  he  remarked,  "It  must 
be  pretty  hard  work." 

"  Oh,"  she  hastened  to  explain,  "  I  help 


in  the  store  only  on  Saturday  nights. 
That's  the  busy  time." 

In  her  emotional  depths  she  was  still 
occupied  with  Alan,  and  she  gave  Van 
Schoeck  only  a  surface  attention.  He 
said,  "I've  often  wondered  about  work- 
ing in  a  store.  We  used  to  play  we  had 
a  shop  when  we  w^ere  kids.  We  had  a  lot 
of  sand  and  stuff  in  cans  on  a  shelf.  Is 
there  really  any  fun  in  it?"  And  she 
did  not  notice  that  this  was  a  signifi- 
cantly long  speech  for  him  to  make. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "I've  always  liked 
Saturday  nights.    They're  so  exciting." 

"Are  they?     How?" 
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It  was  difficult  to  explain.  They  were 
rather  like  bad  weather  at  sea.  There 
was  too  much  to  be  done — too  many 
customers  to  be  waited  on;  too  many 
pay-day  orders  for  groceries  to  be 
wrapped  up  and  sent  out  for  delivery; 
too  pressing  a  danger  that  in  the  haste 
and  confusion  a  mistake  might  deprive 
some  one  of  his  Sunday  dinner.  You 
were  up  till  after  midnight,  w^orking  like 
a  sailor  in  a  storm.  If  you  were  a  little 
girl  you  fell  asleep  finally  on  a  sack  of 
rice  in  the  back  of  the  shop,  and  were 
carried  upstairs  by  your  father  after  the 
excitement  was  all  over  and  the  doors 
were  locked.  It  was  somehow  romantic 
and  picturesque.  She  tried  to  say  so 
without  giving  him  the  necessary  details. 

He  listened  solemnly.  "That's  w^hy 
he  called  you  *  Sugar  Cane, '  "  he  said. 
"Because  of  the  grocery  store.^" 

"Who?  Oh,  him!"  She  did  not  re- 
member that  Alan  had  spoken  of  it. 
"How  did  you  know.^" 

"He  said  so  just  after  I  met  you." 

"Oh,  didhe.^" 

"My  father,"  he  volunteered  w^ith 
difficulty,  "was  a  sugar  refiner.  The 
rest  of  the  family  were  kind  of  uppish 
about  it.  They  weren't  in  business,  and 
my  mother  used  to  be  ashamed  of  it. 
And  at  school  my  cousins  started  them 
all  calling  me  'The  Sugar  King,'  to 
tease  me." 

It  had  no  particular  importance  for 
her.  The  mention  of  Alan  had  plunged 
her  into  a  confusion  of  disordered 
thoughts.  She  watched  him  ahead  of 
her,  turning  into  the  Birdsall  gate  with 
Alice,  gesticulating  humorously.  She 
would  have  to  face  him  again  in  a  few 
moments.  She  hung  back,  w^alking  as 
slowly  as  possible. 

"You  haven't  any  brothers  or  sisters, 
have  you?"  Van  Schoeck  asked. 

"No,"  she  replied,  mechanically. 
"Have  you?" 

"I  had  a  sister.  She  was  killed  in  a 
fire." 

"Oil,  that  was  too  bad." 

"Tiicy  were  all  killed  in  a  fire." 

"What?"      She    came    out    of    her 


preoccupation,  shocked  to  realize  what 
he  had  said. 

"When  I  was  away  at  boarding 
school — the  house  burned.  It  was  one 
of  those  old  brownstone  houses  on 
Forty-third  street,  without  fire  escapes." 

"Your  father?"  she  breathed,  horri- 
fied.    "And  your  mother  too?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  reluctantly.  "It's 
nothing.  I  mean — I  don't  know  why  I 
told  you.  It  all  happened  years  ago. 
I'm  sorry.  I  didn't  mean. to — "  He 
was  as  distressed  by  her  concern  as  if  he 
had  been  guilty  of  some  shameful  social 
error. 

"  But  how  terrible !"  She  w^as  perhaps 
unconsciously  trying  to  make  amends 
to  herself  for  the  selfish  thoughtlessness 
that  had  received  w^ord  of  such  a  calam- 
ity with  a  perfunctory  "Oh,  that  was 
too  bad!"  She  pressed  the  horror  of  it 
upon  her  remorseful  imagination,  shut- 
ting her  eyes. 

"No,  no,"  he  begged.  "Don't  think 
of  it."  They  had  stopped  at  the  Birdsall 
gate.  "I  shouldn't  have  told  you.  It 
was — it  was  a  long  time  ago,  you  know. 
I—" 

"And  you  have  nobody?"  She  searched 
his  face  in  an  agitated  effort  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  his  tragedy. 

"Why,  yes — I've  a  lot  of  relatives, 
and — and  friends.  For — forgive  me," 
he  stammered,  "for  telling  you." 

"Forgive  you!"  she  murmured. 
''Thanh  you  for  telling  me." 

She  meant  that  by  telling  her  he  had 
explained  his  silence  and  his  reserve, 
which  she  had  been  mistaking  for  stu- 
pidity. She  meant,  too,  that  she  was 
silent  and  reserved  herself  because  she 
was  unhappy  about  Alan;  and  that  she 
w^as  glad  to  understand  and  sympathize 
with  him  because  his  silence  and  reserve 
were  of  the  same  sort.  She  felt  as  if  she 
were  about  to  weep.  Her  agitation  of 
course  was  largely  due  to  the  ground 
swell  of  emotion — from  the  storm  of  her 
scene  with  Alan — ^that  still  shook  her. 
She  turned  to  conceal  her  expression 
from  Van  Schoeck  and  began  to  follow 
the  others  up  the  path. 
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*'  It*s  awfully  decent  of  you  to  take  it 
that  way,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  much 
moved.  "I  don't  know  why  I — I  never 
speak  of  it,  really." 

"It  isn't  only  that,"  she  confessed. 
'*I'm— I'm  upset." 

He  asked  with  unexpected  penetra- 
tion: "About  Alan  .^" 

She  nodded  blindly. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said  with  sincerity. 

XXXIII 

When  they  joined  the  others  on  the 
Birdsall  veranda  Alan  had  already  de- 
manded tea  and  his  mother  had  gone 
to  order  it.  They  distributed  them- 
selves among  the  chairs  and  swings  and 
cushions  which  furnished  the  plac'C  for 
the  summer;  and  with  the  pause  of 
silence  that  settled  down  on  them  they 
began  one  of  those  tedious  congrega- 
tions of  absent  minds  that  are  the 
despair  of  human  intercourse. 

Alan's  high  spirits  had  suddenly 
ceased  to  flow.  He  sat  empty,  silent, 
and  as  if  sulkily  saying  to  himself: 
"You've  refused  all  afternoon  to  be 
amused  by  me.  Now,  gol  darn  you, 
amuse  yourselves.  I've  got  other  things 
to  think  of."  And  by  the  direction  of 
his  glances  those  other  things  pertained 
to  Julie. 

Alice  was  either  watching  him  in  an 
apprehensive  helplessness  or  she  was 
thinking  that  her  father  had  declared 
she  must  not  associate  with  Alan,  and 
that  her  mother  had  defied  him.  Would 
her  mother  be  able  to  hold  out.^  And 
what  should  she  herself  do  if  her  father 
stepped  out  from  behind  her  mother  and 
gave  his  orders  direct.^  Life,  in  fact, 
was  confronting  her  with  the  awful 
necessity  of  having  an  individuality  of 
her  own  and  asserting  it.  She  turned 
to  Alan  for  assistance,  in  her  thought, 
and  he  seemed  to  have  abandoned  her. 
She  worked  her  fingers  nervously,  and 
her  lips  kept  forming  and  forgetting 
a  faint  resolution  to  speak  or  to  smile. 

Van  Schoeck's  long  medieval  counte- 
nance was  only  more  set  and  uncom- 


municative than  usual — his  mouth  tight, 
his  eyes  puckered  either  with  speculation 
or  with  the  western  light  into  which  he 
stared.  The  day  had  grown  warmer;  the 
heat  had  steamed  up  an  April  haze  that 
made  blue  the  hills  beyond  Findellen. 
When  he  turned  his  gaze  from  them  he 
moved  a  silent  scrutiny  over  the  trees 
and  grass  and  bushes  until  he  found  Julie 
sitting  at  the  veranda  edge  with  her  back 
to  the  view.  His  eyes  rested  on  her — 
as  firmly  as  his  hands  rested  on  the  arms 
of  his  chair — ^and  then  moved  off  re- 
flectively again  to  the  misted  distances. 
As  always,  he  seemed  quite  insensible  of 
an}^  social  obligation  to  talk. 

And  Julie  sat  facing  the  white  paint 
and  clapboards  of  the  house  wall,  with 
her  mind  focused  on  an  invisible  pros- 
pect as  if  the  side  of  the  house  were  the 
blankness  of  her  immediate  present  and 
behind  it  immense  events  were  gather- 
ing. She  was  grateful  for  the  pause  and 
the  silence.  And  she  might  well  be. 
For  as  it  happened  it  was  the  pause  of 
a  wave  that  is  about  to  break.  All  her 
past  had  flowed  to  the  crest  of  a  decisive 
crisis  and  now,  poised  motionless  before 
it,  three  itself  with  a  foaming  crash  into 
her  future.  And  this  was  no  less  true 
for  Alan,  for  Alice,  and  for  Van  Schoeck. 
Sitting  there  silent  and  preoccupied, 
they  were  no  more  than  a  row  of  corks 
on  the  summit  of  such  a  wave  that  held 
a  moment,  balanced  and  deadly  still, 
before  it  toppled. 

The  pause  lasted  while  Mrs.  Birdsall 
returned  and  tried  to  talk  to  them.  It 
held  while  tea  was  served  and  poured 
and  passed  round.  Alan  devoted  him- 
self nervously  to  cigarettes  and  repeated 
cups  of  strong  Ceylon  which  he  drank 
as  if  he  needed  the  stimulant — refusing 
to  answ^er  questions  except  with  an  im- 
patient movement  of  the  head.  His 
mother  after  an  appraising  glance  ig- 
nored him,  took  the  two  girls  indoors  to 
consult  with  them  about  the  curtains  for 
the  living  room  and,  when  she  returned, 
gathered  Van  Schoeck  into  her  party  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  garden  in  search  of 
the  first  appearance  of  her  spring  bulbs. 
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Now  that  Alan  had  abdicated  his  social 
leadership  she  seemed  more  like  a  merely 
muted  version  of  the  woman  whom  Julie 
remembered  as  his  mother.  They  came 
back  to  announce  the  renascence  of  the 
daffodils.    Alan  overlooked  it. 

She  got  out  a  book  of  garden  photo- 
graphs— snapshots  that  she  had  taken 
in  Italy,  in  France,  in  England.  The 
young  people  disguised  their  lack  of 
interest  in  it  as  if  it  were  the  family 
album.  Alice  was  fidgeting.  '*I  think 
I'd  better  go,"  she  said  at  last.  "  Mother 
— "  she  tried  to  smile  apologetically, 
"Mother  looked  ill.  I'm  afraid  she 
needs  me." 

Mrs.  Birdsall  could  see  that  some- 
thing had  happened,  though  she  did  not 
know  what.    "I'm  5o  sorry." 

*'Let  me  walk  over  with  you,"  Van 
Schoeck  volunteered. 

Alan  answered  her  good-by  indiffer- 
ently, rising  but  making  no  other  effort 
to  be  polite.  She  went,  dejected,  to  face 
the  situation  which  he  had  forced  on  her 
and  to  which  he  now  abandoned  her. 

He  watched  Van  Schoeck  and  her  till 
they  were  out  of  hearing.  "  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  talk  about  the  grocery  store 
before  him,**  he  said  to  Julie.  "He 
won't  understand  that  sort  of  thing." 

And  the  wave  had  begun  to  fall. 

His  mother  looked  at  Julie.  Julie 
turned  to  look  at  the  cedar  trees  that 
hid  the  tennis  court.  She  had  the  advan- 
tage of  feeling  that  she  understood  Van 
Schoeck  better  than  Alan  did,  and  it 
showed  in  her  face. 

His  mother  misunderstood  the  ex- 
pression. "  You  mustn't  say  such  things 
to  Julia,"  she  remonstrated.  "  You  have 
no  right — " 

"Yes,  I  have,"  he  said.  " I'm  fond  of 
her.    And  she's  fond  of  me." 

He  said  it  sulkily,  but  that  manner  of 
announcing  it  only  made  it  seem  more 
serious  and  agreed  upon.  Mrs.  Birdsall 
drew  a  deep,  unhappy  breath.  "Oh, 
dear!" 

"  B-esides,  I'm  only  saying  that  if  we 
introduce  her  to  people  like  Van  Schoeck 
I  don't  want  her  to  jump  up  and  say 


she  can't  stay  any  longer  because  it's 
Saturday  afternoon  and  she  has  to  work 
in  a  grocery  store." 

His  mother  wailed,  "Oh,  Alan,  why 
must  you  say  things  like  that  when 
people  are  fond  of  you!" 

Julie  had  not  moved  an  eyelash. 

"I'm  not  saying  anything,"  he  cried, | 
exasperated.  "I'm  only  asking  her  not! 
to  talk  about  it." 

"You  young — "  His  mother  swal- 
lowed wrathfully  the  word  "snob" — 
"You  don't  expect  her  to  be  ashamed  of 
it!" 

"Well"  he  glared — "she  needn't  be 
dragging  it  in  all  the  time,  as  if  she 
wanted  to  defy  people  with  it." 

Julie  rose.  "Father's  been  ill  with  a 
cold,"  she  said.  "I  ought  to  be  helping 
them." 

"There  she  goes  again,"  he  cried. 

"  No,  no,"  his  mother  begged,  "  Don't 
leave  us  like  this.  Alan,  please  apolo- 
gize." 

Alan  grinned  angrily. 

"Don't  go,"  she  pleaded,  her  hand 
on  Julie's  arm.    "I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

''Talk  to  her!"  he  jeered. 

"Julia,"  she  said  in  an  agonized  whis- 
per, "it's  important."  Her  lips  moved 
as  if  she  were  trying  to  say  something 
more  but  her  voice  did  not  come.  It  was 
less  her  words  than  her  face  that  held 
Julie — the  face  of  a  deathbed  request. 
The  girl  looked  at  her,  frightened,  and 
she  tried  to  nod  reassuringly  and  to 
smile.  "I  want  to  talk — "  she  gulped — 
"to  talk  to  you.    Please  come." 

"Talk  to  her!"  Alan  sneered  to  him- 
self as  they  went  indoors.  "You  might 
as  well  talk  to  a  deaf  horse." 

Naturally  he  supposed  that  his  mother 
was  going  to  plead  his  cause  and  try  to 
avert  a  quarrel  that  might  make  him 
unhappy.  He  relied  on  her.  And  he 
relied  on  his  own  ability  to  be  irresist- 
ible when  his  ugly  mood  had  passed. 
That  was  one  reason  why  he  yielded  to 
these  ugly  moods:  he  had  learned  by 
experience  that  the  person  with  whom 
he  quarreled  always  found  his  boyish 
and  humorous   repentance   delightfully 
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'^*] endearing.  He  felt  better  already.  He 
^^lighted  a  fresh  cigarette  and  shrugged 
[lis  shoulders. 

And  his  mother,  having  hurried  Julie 
apstairs  to  a  bedroom,  shut  the  door 
(and  stood  with  her  back  to  it  and  gasped, 
i* You  mustn't!  You  mustn't,  Julia!  Oh, 
dont!  Don't  do  it !"  She  was  excessively 
overwrought,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
she  leaned  against  the  door,  holding  the 
doorknob,  as  if  some  calamity  were 
pursuing  them  and  she  was  barring  the 
way  to  it. 

Julie  blinked  at  her,  pale.  "I — I 
don't  understand." 

She  caught  Julie  in  her  arms  and  held 
her.  "Do  you  love  him.^"  And  when 
Julie  did  not  answer,  she  shook  her 
frantically.     "Do  you  love  him.'^" 

"I  don't  know." 

"  Oh,  dont,  then.  Don't !"  she  pleaded. 


"Not  you.  I  wouldn't  care  if  it  were 
some  of  these  others,  but  I  can't  let  you. 
You  couldn't — ^you  couldn't  be  happy. 
You'd  tear  each  others'  hearts  out.  Oh, 
Julia  dear!  Don't  do  it."  And  clasping 
the  girl  to  her,  she  began  to  weep  on 
Julie's  shoulder.  "It's  my  fault,  I 
know,"  she  sobbed.  "It  must  be  my 
fault.  No  one  else  has  had  him.  I  don't 
know  what  I've  done  to  him,  but  he's 
— he's  cruel.  He's  terribly  cruel.  And 
I'm  so  fond  of  him — fonder  than  any  of 
you  could  be — and  it  doesn't  help.  It 
doesn't  help  to  love  him — to  yield  to 
him.  I've  given  up  everybody — and 
everything — for  him,  and  it  doesn't  help. 
And  it  doesn't  help  to  fight  him.  He 
tears  himself  to  pieces  if  you  fight  him. 
It's  frightful.  Oh,  it's  all  frightful.  I 
don't  know  what  I'll  do." 

Julie  took  it  stiffly.    It  seemed  to  her 
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an  excessive  emotion,  uncalled  for  and 
embarrassing.  Perhaps,  too,  she  sensed 
a  certain  jealousy  in  the  mother's  love 
that  exaggerated  Alan's  faults.  She  said 
nothing.  There  was  nothing  for  her  to 
say. 

Mrs.  Birdsall  controlled  herself.  **He's 
been  better  since  he  got  away  from  me — 
to  school,"  she  said,  wiping  her  eyes. 
"At  first  he  was  terribly  unhappy.  He 
fought  everybody.  I  had  to  stay  near 
him  or  I  think  he  would  have  killed  him- 
self. But  then  he  began  to  make  friends. 
He  began  to  get  along  better  with 
people."  She  was  leading  Julie  to  a 
cushioned  window  seat  against  cretonne 
curtains.  "And  I  thought  it  was  going 
to  be  all  right — that  he  was  going  to 
grow  up  and  be  different.  And  it  is  all 
right  as  long  as  it's  anyone  who  doesn't 
care  too  much."  She  drew  Julie  down 
beside  her,  holding  her  hand.  "I 
shouldn't  tell  you,  I  know,"  she  said  in 
another  tone.  "But  I  have  to.  You'd 
have  to  know  some  day.  He  has  affairs 
with  women — and — he's  terrible  to  them. 
He  doesn't  seem  to  care  how  cruel  he  is." 

She  had  been  studying  Julie's  im- 
mobility with  an  anxious  scrutiny  which 
the  girl  evaded  by  keeping  her  eyes 
down.  "Oh  dear!"  she  cried.  "I  can't 
make  you  understand.  You're  too 
young."  She  clasped  her  hands  and 
wrung  them.  "So  was  I.  I  was  scarcely 
more  than  your  age  when  he  was  born. 
I  knew  nothing — nothing.  I  must  have 
made  him  what  he  is  and  I  never  knew 
it.  As  soon  as  I  began  to  see  I  tried  to 
change  him.  I  tried  to  make  him  over. 
I  did  everything — ^I  gave  up  everything 
— to  undo  it.  And  I  can't.  I  can't.  I 
can't  change  him.  He's  spoiled.  He's 
ruined."  She  was  sobbing  again.  "He 
has  no — ^no — nothing  I  No  ambition — 
except  to  amuse  himself  and  torture 
people.  No  responsibility — about  money 
— about  anything  he  does.  No  affection 
— no  real  affection!  No,  no!  Or  he 
couldn't  be  so  cruel.  Oh,  Julia,  if  you 
were  just  some  weak-minded  girl  who'd 
yield  to  him  in  everything,  perhaps  it 

(To  be 


might  be  possible.  You  might  get  alon 
together.  But  you're  not.  And  if  he 
to  marry,  he'll  have  to  marry  some  on 
with  money — some  one  rich.  He's  use 
less — useless!  He's  spoiled.  He's  ruinec 
Oh,  don^t — don't  let  him  marry  you." 

Julie  started  to  rise.    "I  don't  think — ' 

The  mother  caught  her  by  the  arn 
and  held  her.  "He's  fond  of  you.  H< 
loves  you.  He  thinks^he  loves  you 
And  he's  sure  you  love  him." 

"I  don't  think  he—" 

"Yes!  Yes,  he  does.  Or  he  neveii 
would  have  dared  to  ^eak  to  you  like 
that.  I  know  him.  And  he'll  make  up 
He'll  be  charming.  Oh,  when  he  wants 
to  he  can  be  a  dear.  He'll  persuade 
you.  He'll  win  you.  If  he  makes  up 
his  mind  to  do  it  he'll  win  you." 

Julie  looked  round  the  room,  con- 
fusedly distressed,  caged  with  this  fran- 
tic emotion  that  seemed  like  some  sort 
of  indecency,  exposing  intimate  feelings 
and  private  griefs  and  insisting  upon 
stripping  from  her  the  reticence  behind 
which  she  had  hidden.  She  freed  herself, 
revolted.  "I  can't,"  she  said.  "I  can't 
talk  about  it."    She  got  up. 

Mrs.  Birdsall  sprang  to  her  feet.  "  I'm 
not  asking  you  to  talk  about  it,"  she 
flamed.  "  I'm  warning  you.  You'll  have 
no  friends — he'll  not  let  you.  If  you  so 
much  as  look  at  anyone  but  him  he'll 
claw  at  you  like  a  wildcat.  He  won't 
let  you  do — or  be — or  wear — anything 
he  doesn't  like.  If  you  do  he'll  say  ter- 
rible things  to  you — scandalous.  He'll 
believe  them.  He'll  nearly  kill  himself 
with  them.  Do  you  think  /  don't  want 
any  life  of  my  own?  Any  friends  but 
these — these  children!  Do  you  think  I 
like  to  be  nothing  but  an  old — gray — 
just  his  mother — without  a  thought  or  a 
friend  or  an  interest?" 

Julie  shook  her  head — deaf  and  staring 
as  if  she  were  trying  not  to  see  or  to  hear 
this  tirade  of  resentment  and  jealousy 
and  misery  and  affection.  "I  don't," 
she  gasped.  "I  don't — "  And  then  she 
caught  sight  of  the  door.  Running  to  it 
in  a  panic,  she  threw  it  open  and  fled. 
continued) 
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m  POUNDS,  SHILLIxNGS  AND  PENCE 

BY  PHILIP  CURTISS 

■'^  IT  TERE'S  news  that  will  cheer  the 
iiJ.  X  public.  I've  made  up  my  mind  to 
cancel  the  International  Debt.  It  is 
quite  a  new  point  of  view,  even  for  me, 
as  last  week  I  believed  that  all  the 
Allies  should  pay  up.  If  Poland  would 
only  pay  France,  then  France  could  pay 
England,  England  could  pay  us,  and  we 
could  do  away  with  the  income  tax — 
possibly  even  send  a  little  relief  back 
pto  Poland.  It  seemed  quite  as  simple 
as  the  village  in  Maine  where  all  the 
inhabitants  lived  by  taking  in  one 
another's  washing. 

In  the  past  week,  however,  I  have  got 
another  and  clearer  view  of  the  situ- 
ation. As  the  Clinton  twins  used  to 
say,  there  is  more  in  this  than  meets  the 
eye.  If  Wall  Street  and  Washington 
will  take  my  advice,  they  will  say  no 
more  about  foreign  loans,  for  I  person- 
ally have  washed  my  hands  of  the  whole 
blooming  business. 

My  wife  and  my  cousin  Hairbut  are 
responsible  for  my  change  of  front  and 
before  I  continue  I  had  better  explain 
that  my  wife,  like  my  cousin,  is  English. 
She  was  a  sweet  little  thing  when  I 
married  her,  two  years  ago,  fresh  off  the 
boat,  but  it  was  not  at  all  like  most 
international  marriages.  I  had  no 
money  and  she  had  no  title.  In  fact 
she  brought  me  nothing  except  a  May- 
fair  accent  and  a  hopeless  love  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Nor  is  "Hairbut"  the  way  that  my 
cousin  signs  his  name.  It  is  merely  the 
way  he  pronounces  it.  He  arrived 
straight  from  London  last  Tuesday  and, 
by  what  seemed  a  pretty  coincidence, 


a  copy  of  an  English  illustrated  weekly 
on  my  study  table  was  the  first  thing 
that  met  his  eye. 

"Hello!"  he  exclaimed,  in  pleasure. 
"Did  you  get  this  for  me  or  do  you  have 
in  the  English  reviews  right  along?" 

"We  have  taken  that  one  ever  since 
the  War,"  I  replied.  "Maude  likes  to 
look  at  the  sporting  prints  and  I  like  to 
read  the  advertisements  of  Ilaig  & 
Haig." 

"0-oh?"  replied  Herbert,  suavely. 

"Speaking  of  advertisements,"  he 
continued,  a  moment  later,  "I  suppose 
that  in  this  country  I  must  be  prepared 
to  pay  about  twice  what  I  should  in 
London.  Now  they  tell  me  that 
shirts — " 

"In  some  things  you  will  find  prices 
very  high,"  I  answered  glibly,  "but  in 
others  you  will  be  quite  surprised." 

To  bear  out  my  argument  I  picked 
up  the  magazine  and  began  to  run 
through  the  pages. 

"For  instance,"  I  said,  "take  the 
matter  of  pipes.  Now^  here  is  a  brand 
of  pipe — the  'Piccadilly  Cantab' — for 
which  I  recently  paid  eight  dollars  in 
New  York.  The  very  same  pipe  is  ad- 
vertised in  London  for  five  shillings  and 
six  pence.'' 

To  my  surprise  a  roar  of  laughter 
broke  from  both  sides  of  the  room.  I 
looked  up,  rather  nettled. 

"Well,  it  is  five  shillings  and  six 
pence,"  I  retorted.  "Or,  wait  a  minute. 
It  couldn't  possibly  be  five  pounds  and 
six  shillings?" 

I  looked  back  at  the  page.  Sure 
enough,  there  it  w^as,  a  "5,"  then  a 
slanted  line,  then  a  "6"— "Price  5/6.''- 
With  my  own  hands  I  shoved  the  page 
before  my  wife's  laughing  eyes. 
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"Isn't  that  five  shillings  and  six 
pence?"  I  demanded. 

"Certainly  it  is,"  soothed  my  wife, 
"but  it  sounded  funny  to  hear  you  say 
it.    We  should  just  say,  'Five  and  six.'  " 

"Say  what  you  like,"  I  retorted.  "In 
any  case  it  is  a  bargain  for  that  kind  of 
pipe.  But  now,  on  the  other  hand,  look 
at  tobacco.  Over  here  you  can  buy 
almost  any  good  brand  at  the  rate  of 
thirty-five  cents  for  a  three-and-a-half 
ounce  package — about  ten  cents  an 
ounce.  In  tobacco  we've  got  you  beaten 
to  a  standstill,  for  I  notice  that  in 
England — " 

To  get  at  my  figures,  I  went  back  to 
the  magazine  and  found  what  I  wanted 
at  once,  on  the  inside  cover: 

"Old  Monks  Tobacco.  Full  Flavored 
Leaf.  Good  Enough  for  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Good  Enough  for  You.  In  Three  Ounce  Tins 
for  Tropical  Climates.    Price  3/3." 

"There  you  are!"  I  exclaimed.  "In 
England  you  see  that  the  same  sized 
package  costs  "three  and  three." 

Again  came  the  same  roar  and  again  I 
looked  up. 

"What's  the  matter  now?"  I  de- 
manded. "I  said  it  just  the  way  you 
did — 'three  and  three.'" 

"Not  'three  and  three,'  Sweetheart," 
corrected  my  wife,  "but  'three  and 
thrippunce.'" 

"But  why,"  I  demanded,  "if  you  say 
'five  and  six'  — " 

"I  can't  tell  you  why,"  laughed  my 
wife.    "We  just  do,  that's  all." 

"Please  go  on,"  interrupted  Herbert, 
diplomaticallj^  "This  is  very  enter- 
taining." 

I  saw  that  it  was.  Nevertheless  I 
continued. 

"Now  here  is  an  American  shaving 
stick,"  I  began,  "that  is  just  about  the 
same  on  both  sides  of  the  water — not 
meaning  a  joke.  In  America  it  costs 
twenty-five  cents  and  in  England  it  is 
advertised  for  — " 

"For  what?"  asked  Herbert,  but  I 
was  not  going  to  be  caught  again.  The 
price  of  the  stick  seemed  clear  enough. 


It  was  printed  "1/1"  but  when  I 
started  to  say  it,  it  seemed  a  bit  tricky. ^ 
Rather  than  commit  myself  to  the 
spoken  word  I  pointed  it  out  with  my 
finger.  \f^' 

"Read   it   yourselves,"   I   suggested.; 
"It's  written  'one-one'  and  it  looks  toff 
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me  like  one  shilling  and  one  of  those' ^j 
other  things.     But  what  do  you  call  it   ^ 
when  you  walk  into  a  s'hop?     Do  youF? 
sa}^  'one  and  one  punce,'  or  'one  shil- 
ling, one  punce'  or  just  'one  and  one'?'* 

"We  don't  say  any  of  those,"  laughed 
Herbert.    "We  say  'one  and  a  penny.'" 

"And  if  it  were  one  shilling  and  two 
of  those  little  jiggers,  what  would  you 
call  it  then?"  I  demanded. 

"'One  and  tuppunce,'"  explained 
Herbert,  gently. 

"And  one  and  three?"  I  persisted. 

"'One  and  thrippunce.'" 

"But    one    and    four?'    I    pursued  t^fj 
warily,  for  I  had  a  feeling  that  the  style 
of  play  was  bound  to  change  at  any  mo- 
ment.     "You   wouldn't   say   'one   and  I^^P*^ 
fuppunce'?" 

"No,"  answered  Herbert,  without  a 
smile.  "That's  'one  and  fourpunce.' 
But  you're  getting  the  swing  of  it." 

For  a  moment  I  thought  that  I  was 
and  I  forged  ahead  bravely. 

"Then  from  now  on,"  I  asked,  "you 
just  play  straight  rules?  Next  'one  and 
fivepunce,'  then  'one  and  sixpunce'?" 

Again  came  the  roar.  "No,  dear," 
expostulated  my  wife.  "That's  just 
what  we  tried  to  tell  you.  It's  not  'one 
and  sixpunce.'    It's  just  'one  and  six.*" 

I  shook  my  head  and  my  eyes  went 
back  to  the  magazine  which  had  fallen 
to  the  floor.  As  I  picked  it  up,  I  saw 
this  on  the  cover: 

"Postage,   Inland,   Id.     Foreign,   l3^d." 

I  was  humble  this  time.  Mutely  I 
held  out  the  inscription  to  my  persecu- 
tors and  asked  them  to  read  it.  They 
looked  at  it  without  surprise  and  then 
looked  at  each  other. 

"What  about  it?"  asked  my  wife. 

"But  how  do  you  say  it — out  loud?" 
I  argued.     "I  mean  that  little  'lj/2<i-' 
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f  course  I  know  that  '  d  *  means  pence, 

t  do  you  say  'one  and  a  half  pence' 

*a  penny  and  a  half?" 
But,    dear   old    man,"    begged    my 

e,  *'  it's  ' three  haypunce ' ! " 

She  must  have  seen  a  queer  look  in 
ly  eyes.      "There's  no  reason  to  get 

gry,"  she  pleaded. 

But  I  was  not  angry.  I  was  merely 
•oggy.  Perhaps,  I  thought,  it  might 
B  simpler  if  we  talked  in  big  figures, 
sometimes  is,  even  in  American 
loney.  I  looked  through  the  pages 
^ain  to  find  something  that  cost  a  lot. 
found  it  after  a  while  in  a  big  adver- 
sement  of  Oriental  rugs.  It  was  there, 
lain  enough — in  print: 


'Fine  Persian,  size  5  ft.  by  3  ft., 
t6.  8.  5." 


price 


"And  what  do  you  call  tliat?"  I  de- 
landed.  '"Six  pounds,  eight,  five'?" 
Almost,"  agreed  Herbert.  "You 
early  got  it.  It's  'six  pounds,  eight  and 
vepunce.'" 

"I  think  I  see  light,"  I  replied,  "now 

hat  we're  talking  in  money  of  the  size 

m  used  to  handling.     I  really  believe 

■^hat  you  have  a  system  after  all.    Now 

et  me  try  another." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rugs  did  ofiFer 
^n  excellent  school  for  a  beginner. 
There  were  eight  or  ten  sizes  listed,  one 
uider  another.  I  picked  out  the  next, 
vliich  was  listed  this  way: 

"£8.  10.  0." 

"Now,"  I  reasoned  brightly,  "if  the 
me  above  it  is  'six  pounds,  eight  and 
ivepunce,'  this  one  must  be  'eight 
rounds,  ten  and  nuppunce.'" 

I  had  held  the  magazine  behind  me 
while  I  gave  that  figure  and  for  a  mo- 
ment I  thought  I  had  floored  them. 
From  neither  my  wife  nor  my  cousin 
came  any  answer. 

"Please  say  that  again,"  asked  Her- 
bert, slowly. 

With  growing  triumph  I  repeated  and 
then  held  it  before  their  eyes,  just  as  it 
was  printed— "  £8.  10.  0."' 

Immediately  both  laughed.  "Why, 
no,  you  poor  ass,"  said  Herbert.    "  Can't 


you  see?    That's  merely  eight  and  a  half 
pounds?" 

"The  system's  crooked!"  I  retorted 
hotly.  "But  just  look  at  the  next  rug 
below.  The  price  is  '£12.  12.  0.'  You 
can't  tell  even  me  that  twelve  shillings 
are  half  a  pound.  What  I'm  trying  to 
get  at  is  this:  What  do  you  say  when 
the  pence  column  is  zero?" 

Again  they  wavered  until  I  showed 
them  the  price  itself,  in  print — "£12. 
12:  0." 

For  answer  I  got  nothing  but  that 
same  idiotic  laugh.  My  wife  must  have 
thought  that  I  was  going  to  burst  into 
tears,  for  she  came  to  my  rescue. 

"But,  dearie,"  she  said,  "can't  you 
see?    That's  merely  twelve  guineas!" 

"What  is?"  I  grunted. 

"The  whole  thing.  A  guinea  is  a  shil- 
ling more  than  a  pound.  So  twelve 
pounds  and  twelve  shillings  is  another 
way  of  saying  twelve  guineas." 

"It's  a  hell  of  a  way,"  I  retorted. 
"If  they  feel  expensive  and  want  to  talk 
guineas  why  don't  they  say  guineas?" 

"Sometimes  they  do,"  replied  Her- 
bert. "If  you  look  on  through  those 
pages  I've  no  doubt  you'll  see  a  price 
in  guineas  printed  out  in  w^ords." 

And  Herbert  was  right  for,  as  with 
listless  hands  I  continued  to  turn  the 
pages,  I  ran  right  into  a  motor  car 
labeled  "500  Guineas,"  but  on  the  next 
page  was  even  a  better  car  priced  at 
''£525,''  which  figured  out  at  just  the 
same  thing. 

By  this  time  my  wife  and  Herbert  had 
tired  of  the  game  and  their  conversation 
had  wandered  to  other  subjects.  Yet 
from  time  to  time,  like  the  bulldog  that 
I  am,  I  continued  to  break  into  their 
happiness. 

"Now  tell  me  this,"  I  suddenly  sput- 
tered. "If  your  damned  old  rugs  are 
priced  at  ten  pounds  and  nine  shillings, 
why  is  this  overcoat  on  the  next  page 
advertised  at  '130  Shillings'?" 

With  my  last  ounce  of  strength  I  took 
out  a  pencil  and  began  to  figure  on  the 
margin  of  the  magazine. 

"  If  they  thought  the  coat  was  worth 
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all  that  money— which  I  don't  believe 
it  is,"  I  persisted,  "v/hy  didn't  they 
come  out  like  men  and  call  it  six  pounds 
and  ten  shillings— or,  if  you  will  have 
it  that  way,  six  and  a  half  pounds?  In 
England  do  they  not  only  want  you  to 
buy  their  old  goods  but  keep  their  books 
as  well?" 

Herbert  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
Clothing  frequently  is  priced  that  way — 
simply  in  shillings.  If  you  will  look 
along  you  will  probably  find  that  whisT^y 
is  advertised  in  j)ounds,  shillings,  and 
pence;  port  and  claret  in  shillings  alone, 
and  chami)agne  in  guineas." 

"A  pound  income  and  a  guinea  appe- 
tite?" I  suggested.  That  joke  made  me 
feel  a  little  better,  and  I  left  them  alone 
for  quite  a  few  minutes  until  suddenly 
I  came  on  an  absolute  knockout.  I  gave 
a  wild  yell. 

"Listen  here — both  of  you!"  I  or- 
dered. *'  I'll  bet  you  a  farthing,  a  pound, 
and  three  pieces-of -eight  that  neither  one 
of  you  can  do  this  in  your  heads :  Here 
is  a  motor  lawn  mower  that  will  be  de- 
livered right  at  your  door  in  any  part  of 
England,  Scotland,  or  Wales  for  293/^ 
guineas.  There  are  the  figures.  Look 
at  them  with  your  own  eyes.  It  is 
printed  right  out — '293/2  Guineas.'  I'll 
give  you  ten  seconds.  Now  tell  me 
quick.  How  much  would  that  lawn 
mower  cost  you  in  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence?" 

At  that  shot  my  wife  did  begin  to  look 
troubled,  but  Herbert,  the  man  of  af- 
fairs, never  batted  an  eyelash. 

"Why,  no,"  he  replied.  "It's  very 
simple.  Twenty -nine  and  a  half  guineas 
are  twenty-nine  pounds  plus  twenty- 
nine  shillings  j)lus  ten  and  six!  You  can 
figure  it  out  for  yourself." 

"Not  me,"  I  replied.  "Rather  than 
that  I'd  mow  all  summer  by  hand." 

I  couldn't  help  feeling  that  I  had 
made  more  or  less  of  a  comeback,  and 
Herbert  must  have  felt  so  too,  for  very 
shortly  he  asked  if  he  might  go  to  bed. 
Not  that  lie  was  tired,  of  course,  but 
after  all  he  had  had  a  long  trip.  Be- 
sides, he  said,  it  was  always  his  custom 
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to  read  for  an  hour  before  he  put  ol' 
the  light. 

At  the  time  I  didn't  believe  him. 
thought  he  was  merely  running  awa; 
like  a  coward  for  fear  of  what  I  migh 
ask  him  next,  but,  half  an   hour  late 
when  I  myself  went  up  to  bed,  I  noticec 
a  ribbon  of  light  under  his  door,  and  i 
going  in,  found  him  propped  up  in  bee 
with  a  book  in  his  hand.     At  the  sight  tou?^^ 
of  me  his  face  brightened  oddly.  ja'rear 

"Oh,  hello!"  he  exclaimed,  "I've  beer  [fsays? 
waiting  for  you.  You  see,  I  thought  I'd  0f 
begin  my  visit  by  reading  one  of  youi|  t'susf 
own  books.  It's  a  bully  story,  but  won't)  ii.aD^ 
you  please  explain  this  passage?  Where)  fplyo 
is  it?    Oh,  yes,  here  it  is."  j  janj'tl 

Completely  unsuspecting,  I  took  the  lesoffif 
book  from  his  hand,  and  Herbert's  fingeii  idust 
pointed  out  the  following  paragraphs : 
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As  the  ragged  stranger  took  up  his  cards, 
he  emptied  a  handful  of  small  coins  on  the 
table — coppers,  nickels,  quarters,  and  dimes. 

"Open  her  for  six  bits,"  he  muttered. 

From  the  dealer's  chair,  the  sheriff 
glanced  at  his  pile  of  coins  with  a  look  of 
contempt.  iteti  a 

"Take  that  chicken  feed  off  this  board,'*   jpte 
he  commanded.     "Nothing  but  *  presidents'  \^ 
go  in  this  game." 

'J'lie  stranger  hesitated,  then,  with  a 
(lueer  look  in  his  eyes  he  drew  out  a  wad  of 
jack  as  big  as  a  drainpipe.  Long  green  it 
was  mostly,  but  I  could  see  one  or  two  yel- 
lowboys  gleaming  among  it. 

"How  much  to  open?"  he  asked.  "One 
simoleon?" 

"Five  beans,  nothing  less,"  reotrted  the 
sheriff,  and  as  the  stranger  peeled  off  a  V, 
the  sheriff  tossed  down  a  big  double-eagle. 

"I'll  leave  it  all  there,"  he  waved  grandly. 
"I'm  meaning  to  jump  her  fifty  berries  each 
shot;  so,  Stranger,  you'd  better  get  ready  to 
answer  in  centuries." 
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"Now  will  you  please  tell  me,"  began 
Herbert  eagerly,  but  with  a  shamed 
smile  I  gave  the  book  back.  I  thought 
it  over  a  moment,  then  suddenly,  like  a 
man  and  an  Ally,  I  held  out  my  hand. 

''Pax,  Herbert?"  I  suggested,  wist- 
fully. 

He  took  my  hand  and  answered  me 
— "Pao;." 
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THE  PARTIAL  POST 

BY  MARIAN  STORM 

rHE  line  at  the  window  was  growing 
longer,  and  the  old  lady  decided  to 
>i  leak  frankly. 

'^ ' "  Well,  I  can  certainly  tell  you  what's 
*  I  it,  if  you're  so  keen  on  knowing,"  she 
4id.  "There's  two  sheets,  not  abso- 
tely  worn  out,  but  with  holes  big 
lOugh  to  put  your  toes  through,  in  case 
)u're  a  restless  sleeper,  and  my  daugh- 
T  says  she  never  can  get  enough  rags, 
ith  the  girl  throwing  them  away  after 
le's  used  them  once,  the  way  they  do 
3W,  and  that  honestly  she'd  like  a  nice 
ipply  of  rags  for  her  birthday  as  well 
5  anything.  Rolled  inside  the  sheets 
re  some  shirt  tails,  plenty  good  enough 
)r  dusters,  and  then  inside  of  those— I 
lought  it  would  be  such  a  fine  chance 
)  pack  it — is  a  small  bottle  of  black- 
erry  brandy — " 

Tiie  clerk's  face  lighted.  "That's 
gainst,"  he  exclaimed,  and  then  asked 
leditatively,  "Did  you  want  it  in- 
ured?" Ikit  his  civic  sense  wrecked 
uch  a  train  of  thought.    "We  can't  ac- 

Iept  exhilarating  beverages,  madam.  In 
act,  you  had  better  take  it  right  back 
lome. 

j  The  old  lady  was  about  to  discuss  the 
jackage  more  fully,  but  the  next  in  line 
Dressed  on. 

"Insured  for  ten,  please." 

"What's  in  it. ^" 

"A  gift.'* 

"Whatkindof  agift.^'- 
^Wearing  apparel." 

"How  classified?" 

"Oh,  it's  just  a  robe  de  mnt.'* 

"Robe  de  what?" 

"I'll  spell  it  for  you:    R-o-b-e — robe; 
d-e-n-n-u-i-e — de  nuit.'' 

"Here's  your  slip.     Next." 

A  long  package,  very  much  like  an 
'  umbrella,  is  shoved  under  the  grating. 
The  clerk  can  just  see  the  tilted  freckled 
nose  belonging  to  its  sponsor. 

"What's  the  contents?" 

"One  shipment." 

"Shipment  of  which?" 

"Livestock." 


"Look  here,  kid,  what  have  you  got 
in  this  box?  What  are  all  these  holes 
cut  along  the  toj)  for?  You  can't  send 
this  by  mail.  Great  suffering  Ca\sar, 
take  it  back!     I  see  his  eyes." 

"Aw,  Gee,  go  on  and  take  it.  "Red 
wants  a  black  snake.  They  can't  keep 
nothin'  in  their  apartment  that  takes  up 
room.  I  tole  Red,  I  says,  'I'll  send  you 
a  snake.  He  can  fit  in  anywheres.  Yer 
mother  won't  kick  at  a  snake,  even  if 
she  won't  let  you  have  a  pup.'  And 
Red  says,  *Gee,  will  ya  mail  it  to  me?' 
So  I  caught  this  ole  feller  yesterday,  and 
I  found  an  umbrella  box,  and  it  was  just 
right  for  him,  and — ^" 

"Take  him  off  quick,"  urged  the 
clerk  through  the  little  hole  in  the  closed 
window.  "Get  a  nice  firm  snake  skin 
this  August  and  stuff  it.  Garry  the 
package  gently,  that's  a  good  boy." 

He  i)asscd  a  hand  across  his  brow. 

"(\)ntciits?" 

"Just  some  things  my  wife  asked  me 
to  get — A  teddy,  a  middie,  a  brazier,  a 
li))Tctt(),  a  jar  of  mud,  an  invisible,  a 
traiisformalion,  a  conibiiuition,  a  half- 
in-half.   .   .   ." 

"All  right;  sixteen  cents.  Wliat's  in 
it,  madam?" 

"I  simj)ly  cannot  tell  you.  There  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  know." 

"Lady,  you  simply  will  have  to  tell 
me  or  we  cannot  accept  it  for  the  mails." 

"Well,  it  contains  an  intimacy." 

"Is  it  perishable?" 

"Yes.  Insure  it  for  five  dollars,  please." 

"This  parcel,"  I  told  him,  for  my  turn 
had  come,  "enfolds  a  blouse  which  I 
really  hate  and  which  I  am  mailing  to 
my  sister,  w^ho  is  fully  informed  of  my 
attitude.  Within  the  blouse  is  a  won- 
derfully silly  book  that  I  do  not  care  to 
have  around  the  house,  and  neither 
would  she,  but  she  has  a  furnace.  This 
is  the  only  method  I  have  of  disposing 
of  these  two  articles,  and  I  wouldn't 
have  them  insured  for  anything.  After 
all,  why  do  you  keep  on  asking  us?  You 
bring  it  upon  yourself." 

"Lady,"  said  the  clerk,  "it  is  my  law- 
ful entertainment." 
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AS  THE  CROW  FLIES 

BY  LAURA  SPENXER  PORTOR 

SO  many  miles  by  foot;  but  so  many 
—less,  a  great  deal  less— "as  the 
crow  flies." 

The  crow  has  always  stood  to  me  as 
a  kind  of  symbol  of  a  fine  economy  of 
the  intellect,  a  swift  efficiency  of  the 
spirit.  While  we  landlubbers  plod  the 
weary  winding  roads  of  our  contradic- 
tory experience,  he  goes  straight  along 
the  short-cuts  of  the  air,  arriving  at  his 
destination  as  wise  men  at  their  conclu- 
sions, without  waste  of  argument  or 
dissipation  of  opinion. 

He  is  above  all — and  I  believe  I  like 
him  most  for  this — nothing  of  a  bigot. 
I  know  of  no  other  bird  so  observant 
without  prejudice;  so  ready,  really,  to 
suit  himself  to  circumstance  and  adjust 
himself  amicably  to  conditions.  He  is 
more  willing  than  any  person  I  know  to 
give  the  devil  his  due,  even  if  the  devil 
be  a  river.  I  have  seen  him  coming  up 
from  a  plunge  with  a  fish  in  his  claws 
like  any  kingfisher;  and  you  can  hardly 
say  more  as  to  generosity  and  adapt- 
ability than  that  of  one  who  by  nature 
prefers  the  highest,  dry  est,  topmost 
bough. 

It  seems  certain  he  must  have  specu- 
lated about  us  a  great  deal,  forgiven  us 
much,  and  laughed  at  us  not  a  little.  I 
have  always  had  the  impression  he 
w^ould  be  extremely  good  friends  with  us 
except  for  that  miserable  moot  question 
of  the  farmer's  corn.  If  only  one  could 
ever  give  in  to  the  other! 

But  even  so,  he  never  seems  to  me  un- 
friendly as  he  flies  over  broad  acres. 
The  very  sweep  of  his  wing,  so  leisured 
yet  steady,  has  always  something  ami- 
cable in  it  when  I  compare  it  with  the 
busy,  rather  crafty  flitting  of  small 
birds,  bent  so  absorbedly  on  their  own 
affairs,  or  the  sinister  sailing  of  the 
hawk  that  hovers  waiting  its  chance  to 
pounce  when  you  are  not  aware. 

No,  the  crow^  as  he  goes  his  slow  way, 
cawing,  may  make  sarcastic  or  humor- 
ous comment  upon  us  but  he  does  not 


stoop  to  deceive  us.     It  is  we,  ratht 
who  deceive  him,  and  set  up  scarecrow 
made    so    unflatteringly    in    our    ow 
image,    that   he   may    suppose   we   a 
abroad    faithfully,    industriously,    hoi 
after  hoiu*  in  our  gardens  when  we  a: 
lazily  not  there  at  all.     Nor  is  it  h 
sagacity,  I  believe,  that  fails  him  whe\ 
he  does  not  discover  the  deception; 
seems  to  me  only  thaUhe  is  too  muc| 
of  an  openhearted  person  himself  to  suj 
pect  us  of  such  duplicity — he  who  gotl 
straight  to  a  point,  and  so  directly  the  I 
we  have  put  his  directness  into  phra^ 
and  symbol — "as  the  crow  flies." 

Though  it  is  the  dove,  owing  to  thai 
bit  of  olive  branch,  that  has  received  aJ 
the  glory,  I  have  noted  in  Genesis  thai 
it  was  the  "raven" — which  i^  to  all  ir 
tents  and  pin-poses  the  crow — that  wal 
first  sent  forth  after  the  floods  ha 
abated  on  an  embassy  and  commissio; 
of  inquiry;  and  it  was  to  birds  of  th 
same  tactful  and  trustworthy  family  tha 
the  bread  and  meat  destined  for  Elijal 
the  Tishbite  were  intrusted;  nor  is  i 
reported  that  the  rations  were  dimin< 
ished  on  their  delivery. 

In  short,  I  have  a  respect  amount in| 
to  downright  fondness  for  a  creature  oiJ 
so  much  intelligence  and  adaptability!.:^ 

"It  is  an  existence,  but  not  a  life,' 
says  old  Montaigne,   **to  be  tied  andl 
bound  by  necessity  to  only  one  course. 
The    goodliest    minds    are    those    thati 
have   most   variety  and   pliableness   in] 
them." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  all  this  in  the' 
crow.  I  think  he  might  even  be  called 
the  very  Montaigne  of  birds — interested 
in  all  things,  peevishly  bound  to  none. 
So  many  miles  by  foot  I  and  it  is  a 
weary  way;  but  not  "as  the  crow  flies." 
Above  the  plodding  of  the  daily  prac- 
tical tasks  the  intelligence  goes  winging, J 
winging,  straight  to  its  point. 

I  have  traveled  a  long  road  to-day; 
and  have  been  directed  by  many  guide- 
posts,  and  have  arrived  at  my  destina- 
tion, God  knows,  body-weary;  yet — as 
the  crow  flies — the  way  has  not  been 
long. 
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BY  EDWARD  S.  MARTIN 


kJOW    and    then    something    comes 
^    along  in  the  news  that  jolts  people. 
a  io  it  was  when  a  great  liner  was  sunk 
12  i)me  years  ago.     To  be  sure  that  was 
ii   vast  catastrophe,  but  the  impression 
,  made  was  greater  than  even  its  vast- 
ess   warranted.     The   number   of   the 
rowned  was  great,  sixteen  hundred  or 
hereabouts;    many  of  them  were  very 
^ell-known  people  and  that  made  a  dif- 
arence;    but  for  months  and  years  to- 
ether  in  the  War  more  people  than  that 
i/ere  killed  over  night,  day  in  and  day 
ut,  so  it  was  not  merely  the  number  or 
uality  of  the  dead  which  made  the  sen- 
ation.    It  was  as  though  civilization  had 
ot  a  black  eye.    That  was  at  the  bot- 
om  of  the  feeling  that  prevailed. 

There  is  something  of  the  same  quality 
n  the  story  that  broke  out  in  the  front 
leadlines  of  the  papers  of  June  1st  of  the 
wo  Chicago  boys  who  had  murdered 
heir  young  companion.  Rich  boys  they 
vere,  or  the  sons,  at  least,  of  very  rich 
people;  mentally  clever;  high  scholars 
n  the  universities  they  had  been  to. 
Vobody  that  reads  anything  can  have 
nissed  the  details  of  that  story  in  the 
capers  nor  can  yet  have  forgotten  them, 
[t  jolted  people  very  much.  Scripture 
says,  "The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of 
all  evil."  We  see  the  point  of  that,  but 
still  are  apt  to  think  of  money  as  the 
?reat  cure-all.  Ask  the  farmers  if  it  is 
not!  Ask  the  bonus  men!  But  those 
boys  had  money;  they  had  plenty.  The 
immediate  motive  for  the  murder  was 
to  get  more  money,  at  least  it  seemed  to 


be,  but  it  was  not  at  all  a  pinching 
motive,  for  those  boys  had  money 
enough  even  for  extravagance. 

Education  is  lauded  as  the  great 
panacea  for  all  evils.  But  those  boys 
were  "educated,"  and  good  at  it.  That 
must  have  been  what  shocked  people. 
Here  were  the  two  great  popular  reme- 
dies for  the  ills  of  life  coming  complete 
and  awful  croppers — money  failing  to 
appease;  education,  so  called,  failing  to 
direct,  and  the  boys  upon  whom  these 
blessings  had  been  lavished  for  years 
suddenly  discovering  themselves  as  mur- 
derous monsters,  destitute  of  moral 
sense,  degenerates,  anything  you  like, 
and  carefully  equipped  to  excel  in  crime. 

We  all  know  how  crimes  of  violence 
abound  just  now.  The  murder  rate  in 
this  country  has  doubled.  Dr.  Frederick 
Hoffman  tells  us,  in  twenty-four  years. 
Doctor  Hoffman  is  statistician  for  a  life 
insurance  company,  and  keeps  the  run 
of  such  matters  as  murder.  He  says  our 
foreign-born  population  does  not  do 
much  killing  and  is  comparatively  or- 
derly. iVbout  the  next  generation  of  that 
population  he  does  not  say.  The  foreign- 
born  come  here  with  habits  formed  by 
the  restraints  of  the  countries  they  come 
from.  What  restraints  their  children 
find  here,  what  sort  of  teaching,  how 
much  religion,  what  sort  of  moral  influ- 
ence does  not  appear  in  Doctor  Hoff- 
man's statistics.  If  we  think  we  find  a 
large  proportion  of  Italian  names  in  the 
stories  of  violence  in  the  New  York 
papers,  that  seems  to  mean  something, 
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but  Doctor  Hoffman  does  not  deal  with 
that.  He  finds  the  homicide  record  is 
greatest  in  the  South  and  is  related  to 
negro  populations.  The  highest  rate  of 
all  is,  as  it  has  long  been,  in  Memphis — 
more  than  sixty  annual  killings  in  every 
10,000  population,  whereas  in  New  York 
the  ratio  is  only  about  5.5  for  each  10,000. 
Whatever  the  cause,  Doctor  Hoffman 
shows  that  the  homicide  rate  in  the 
United  States  is  scandalously  high  and 
apparently  increasing,  and  of  course  one 
asks  why?  Here  comes  this  appalling 
story  of  these  rich  Chicago  boys  devel- 
oping into  murderous  monsters,  and 
again  one  asks  why.^ 

Their  case  with  its  extraordinary  fea- 
tures came  before  the  American  Psychi- 
atric Association  then  in  session  in 
Atlantic  City.  The  business  of  the  psy- 
chiatrists is  to  understand  the  mind  and 
its  diseases,  and  of  course  the  Chicago 
story  was  proper  meat  for  them.  How 
these  boys  came  to  be  what  they  were 
and  do  what  they  did  naturally  became 
a  topic  of  discussion  at  that  meeting,  but 
was  used  mainly  as  an  example  of  what 
was  happening  in  the  United  States. 
Doctor  Barker  of  Johns  Hopkins  pleaded 
for  an  awakening  of  the  public  mind  to 
the  prevalence  of  mental  disorder  and 
the  need  of  efforts  toward  prevention  of 
insanity,  as  against  satisfaction  with  the 
present  methods  of  incarceration  and 
treatment. 

Another  psychiatrist,  Doctor  Cowles, 
declared — not  at  Atlantic  City  but  in  a 
newspaper  interview — that  Leopold  of 
the  Chicago  pair  had  dementia  prcecox 
which  might,  he  said,  have  been  easily 
cured  if  taken  in  time;  and  that  Loeb, 
the  other  one,  was  obviously  controlled 
by  him.  Every  year,  said  Doctor 
Cowles,  according  to  the  interview,  *'we 
send  some  240,000  persons  suffering 
from  mental  derangements  to  insane 
asylums  and  private  sanatoria.  An 
astounding  figure!  And  a  shameful 
figure  when  it  is  realized  that  80  per 
cent  of  those  hopeless  people  could  have 
been  cured  had  the  state  done  its  simple 
dutv." 
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And  what  remedy  did  he  recommer 
calling   it   easy   and   inexpensive   coi) 
pared  with  the  cost  of  insanity.     1 
would  have  "a  thorough  physical  exai 
ination  of  every  child  in  the  schools 
the  United  States.    Not  such  a  curse 
examination  as  is  conducted  now,  b 
the  fullest  clinical  investigation  of  ea( 
child's   physiology,   with    proper   lab 
ratory  analyses.     Upon,  the  basis  of  tl 
physical  report  a  mental  examinatic 
should  be  made  by  competent  psych 
atrists.     These  examinations  should  I 
repeated  periodically.     They  would  1  * 
comparatively    simple    after    the    firs'  '" 
their  chief  object  being  to  detect  var 
ations   and   tendencies   in   mental   an' 
physical  development."    By  so  doing,  I 
thought,    incipient    insanity    could    I 
cured  while  still  curable,  and  potenti 
criminals  either  straightened  out  or  se^ 
regated.    The  obstacle  he  found  to  se 
ting  up  this  system  was  the  lack  of  codP 
petent    psychiatrists.      At    present    h 
believed  there  was  only  a  handful 
men  prepared  to  do  the  work,  but  tha' 
he  considered  the  fault  of  the  medica 
schools,  and  thought  psychiatrists  coul^  ^ 
be  trained  in  due  numbers  if  there  waf^' 
opportunity  for  them  to  work. 

Is  it  really  so  bad  as  that?  Are  w( 
going  crazy  so  fast  and  in  such  number; 
that  all  the  school  children  should  he, 
carefully  examined  to  see  if  they  ar^ 
sane?  That  seems  to  offer  us  a  rathei 
bleak  prospect.  But  here  is  the  stor\l 
of  the  Chicago  boys,  and  the  daily  score 
of  crimes  of  violence  all  over  the  country 
and  the  homicide  record,  the  highest  iii 
what  we  call  the  civilized  world.  What 
is  the  matter?  Is  the  strain  of  life  too 
great?  Do  we  have  to  think  about  too' 
many  things?  Is  society  too  highly  or 
ganized?  Have  we  got  too  many 
machines? 

And  what  is  the  state  of  religion  ?    One 
of  the  offices  of  religion  is  to  keep  people  J 
sane.    Nothing  else  is  so  good  at  it,  buti 
now  in  this  country  it  does  not  seem  to 
be     handling     the     job.       My     friend 
Theophilus  l^roadhead,  who  is  still  od 
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Ie  windward  side  of  middle  life,  says 
at  the  need  of  the  times  is  "to  put 
[igion  into  religion."  That  is  what  he 
lis  me  when  I  talk  about  religion  as  a 
iwer  to  save  the  world.  He  cannot  see 
He  is  pious  himself,  in  moderation, 
d  well  instructed.  I  think  he  ap- 
oves  of  religion,  "but  what,"  he  says, 
imItoc?o.^"  He  sees  the  Fundamen- 
list3  and  the  Modernists  forever  dis- 
ssing  theology,  and  it  does  not  look 
him  as  though  they  were  getting  any- 
lere.  In  religion,  as  he  sees  it,  he  does 
t  find  the  power  which  will  save  the 
Drld,  and  yet  he  suspects  that  it  ought 
be  there,  and  that  is  why  he  storms 
it  his  demand  to  put  religion  into 
ligion. 

It  is  a  difficult  demand.  There  is  a 
eat  deal  of  religion  in  this  country 
)w.  There  is  an  extraordinary  amount 
devotion  to  all  work  that  j^romises  to 
iprove  the  condition  of  the  people, 
here  is  a  vast  amount  of  religious  be- 
;f  of  one  sort  or  another  floating  about, 
me  of  it  organized,  a  good  deal  not. 
le  reason  why  prohibition  went  tlirough 
as  the  belief  of  millions  of  people, 
ostly  religious  people,  that  it  was  the 
eat  panacea  for  imj)ro\'ing  the  morals 
the  country.  President  Butler  says  it 
not  doing  so,  but  quite  the  contrary, 
lis  Chicago  story,  the  hold-up  record, 
le  homicide  record,  all  impair  confi- 
mce  that  shutting  oft'  rum  is  going  to 
Lve  the  country  even  if  it  can  be  ac- 
)mplished,  which  it  probably  can't, 
nd  there  will  be  many  who  will  not 
:en  accept  the  suggestion  that  the  de- 
slopment  in  training  of  a  sufficient 
umber  of  competent  psychiatrists  and 
le  examination  of  all  the  school  chil- 
ren  will  quite  accomplish  our  national 
dvation.  What  one  would  like  to  have 
an  explanation  why  the  children 
lould  need  to  be  examined;  why  we 
md  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  a  year 
)  insane  asylums;  what  is  the  matter 
ith  current  life  that  so  many  people 
reak  down  under  it ! 
Is  it  too  complicated  and  expensive.^ 
lany  of  us  think  so.    Farming  is  badly 


off  and  that  is  one  of  the  most  soothing 
of  callings,  but  it  is  only  soothing  when 
it  is  in  a  fairly  good  case  and  people  can 
make  a  living  by  it.  When  a  year's 
work  brings  the  farmer  a  deficit  and  an 
increased  mortgage,  probably  it  is  not 
soothing.  Everything  is  done  in  this 
country  to  stimulate  manufactures  and 
to  multiply  the  conveniences  of  life. 
We  have  good  roads  and  plumbing  and 
electric  lights  and  telephones  and  motor 
cars  and  radios  and  airplanes  and 
Heaven  knows  what  else,  but  they  are 
all  expensive,  and  to  keep  them  in  re- 
pair and  going  keeps  most  people's  fiscal 
capacity  on  the  stretch.  This  life  we 
lead  is  not  an  easy  life.  This  religion 
that  we  lean  on  is  a  splendid  subject  for 
controversy  in  the  newspapers,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  support  our  souls  as 
much  as  they  need.  We  do  not  know 
enough  about  the  life  we  live  or  the 
world  we  live  in.  We  know  only  the 
visible  world,  only  the  practical  life,  and 
by  no  means  the  whole  of  them.  But 
of  the  invisible  world  and  the  spiritual 
life  our  knowledge  seems  far  short  of  our 
requirements.  Somehow  we  must  in- 
crease it.  Somehow,  if  we  are  not  to  go 
crazy  in  increasing  numbers,  we  must 
meet  the  demand  of  Theophilus  Broad- 
head  and  put  religion  into  religion. 

After  all,  that  is  only  another  way  of 
expressing  what  people  have  in  their 
minds  when  they  say  the  world,  or  this 
or  that  nation,  or  this  or  that  group 
needs  to  have  the  fear  of  God  put  into 
it.  When  the  need  becomes  sufficiently 
urgent  and  the  authorities  of  one  sort  or 
another  seem  unable  to  meet  it,  in  re- 
sourceful countries  it  usually  happens 
that  amateurs  rise  up  and  take  a  hand 
and  do  what  they  can  to  meet  the  situ- 
ation. So  it  was  in  California  following 
'49,  so  it  is  now  in  Italy  and  more  or 
less  in  other  states  of  Europe,  and  one 
hears  of  a  growing  Fascisti  organization 
in  England  that  is  getting  ready  to  take 
hold  whenever,  if  ever,  the  call  comes 
with  power  enough.  The  spirit  that 
would  foster  such  an  association  in  Eng- 
land may  be  represented  here  in  a  way 
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by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  but  who  would 
have  the  Klan  or  anything  much  like  it 
attempt  to  do  in  this  country  what 
]\Iussolini  and  his  men  have  done  in 
Italy?  We  like  not  that  method  on  a 
large  scale,  quite  capable  though  we  are 
of  vigilance  committees  to  meet  emer- 
gencies. Neither  would  a  Fascisti  or- 
ganized in  England  be  likely  to  do  any 
such  work  as  Mussolini  has  done  in 
Italy!  It  might  transpire  as  a  big  posse 
comitatus  to  enforce  order  or  break  un- 
reasonable strikes,  but  hardly  more  than 
that. 

But  both  in  England  and  in  this 
country,  party  government  is  in  trouble. 
No  single  party  has  a  majority  in  Eng- 
land, and  here  the  party  in  power  cannot 
pass  its  bills.  We  all  know  how  the 
Republicans  are  divided  and  what  effect 
their  division  has  in  Congress.  The 
Democrats  are  thought  to  be  under 
better  discipline  and  more  coherent,  but 
it  will  be  four  years  next  March  since 
they  have  been  tried  out.  It  used  to  be 
that  platforms  meant  a  little  something 
and  that  a  party  whose  management  of 
the  government  had  not  been  satisfac- 
tory could  be  turned  out  and  the  other 
party  put  in  charge  with  power  to  act, 
but  now  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the 
Republicans  will  have  power  to  act  if 
they  are  continued  in  office,  and  not  at 
all  certain  that  the  Democrats  will  have 
it  if  they  are  chosen.  That  is  the  sort 
of  situation  in  politics  that  favors  the 
organization  of  amateurs  to  get  political 
results.  The  prohibitionists  have  shown 
what  they  can  do,  and  the  bonus  men 
seemed  to  profit  by  that  example,  and 
the  farmers  seem  inclined  to  try  it. 

And  now  for  three  months  of  discus- 
sion, following  which  we  may  possibly 
know  more  than  we  do  now!  Maybe  it 
is  going  to  be  an  interesting  campaign. 
Writing  before  both  the  conventions 
have  nominated  it  is  hard  to  say,  but 
certainly  there  is  a  great  need  to  talk 
things  over,  get  our  bearings,  try  to  dis- 
cover where  we  are  and  whither  going, 
and  what  to  do  about  it  if  we  are  not 


heading  right.  Mere  politics  won't  sa^ 
us.  A  political  party  is  just  like  a  mot 
car :  whether  it  gets  anywhere  depends  ( 
the  competence  of  the  driver.  It  is  tl 
same  with  Congress.  Congress  is  a  goc 
enough  machine  but  somebody  has 
handle  it.  No  doubt  that  is  true  of 
organizations,     the     Church     include 

The  writer  of  a  letter  to  the  Easy  Cha 
says:    "We  ought  not  to  try  to  formi 
late  religion  but  allow  it  to  formulate  i 
and  reach  others,  if  through  us,  neve 
theless  not  by  our  assistance,  and  the 
most  when  we  are  perhaps  silent."    Ho 
far  that  applies  to  politics  is  hard  to  sa; 
but   politics   has   had   plenty   of   noij 
lately,  enormous  clamors  of  it,  and  hi 
not  been  going  any  too  well ;  the  notio 
that  silence  may  help  it  is  rather  we 
come.    This  much  at  least  there  is  in  i 
there  must  be  a  lot  of  voters  not  acti\ 
on  the  stump,  not  speakers  at  meeting 
who  may  gradually  get  through  the 
heads  what  is  going  on  in  politics,  whs 
they  think  about  it  and  what  they  wari 
done.    Then  if  some  candidate  is  off  ere 
who  suits  them,  something  may  happer 
What  we  are  warned  is  not  unlikely  t 
happen  is  that  the  impotence  of  the  tw 
great   parties,   and   their   inability   be 
tween  them  to  express  the  aspiration 
of    all    the    voters,    may    result    in 
third     party    that    will    carry    state 
enough  to  throw  the  election  into  th 
House. 

But  whatever  works  out  of  the  elec 
tions,  we  shall  have  on  our  hands  ii 
November  and  after  the  same  problem 
as  now,  and  the  same  need  to  know  wb 
so  many  of  us  every  year  go  to  asylum; 
for  mental  treatment,  and  why  crime; 
of  violence  and  homicide  abound  so,  es 
pecially  among  the  young.  Our  work 
needs  something  to  shape  conduct 
Science  tries  to  do  it,  but  it  does  nol 
succeed.  There  must  be  something  else 
and  possibly  it  will  come  by  putting  re 
ligion  into  religion,  though  that  is  not  £ 
feat  that  can  be  accomplished  by  mair 
strength,  or  even  by  organization  and 
bloc  politics. 
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THE  SPANISH  STEPS— ROME 

Leading  up  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  to  the  Church  of  Santa  Trinita  de'  Monti.     At  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
IS  the  flower  market  where  artists'  models  congregate. 
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THE  DRAMA,  THE  THEATER,  AND  THE  FILMS 

A  Dialogue  between  BERNARD  SITAW 
and  ARC  HIBALD  HENDERSON 

rjlIIE  dining  room  at  10  Adelphi  Terrace,  London.  Time:  late  March,  1921^, 
X  just  after  the  production  of  Shaiv's  latest  play,  ''  Saint  Joan,''  at  the  Neiv  Theater, 
London.  A  room  full  of  sunshine  overlooking  the  narroiv  gorge  of  the  Adelphi.  The 
vails  are  sparsely  decorated,  the  principal  object  in  the  room  {besides  the  original) 
)eing  a  portrait  of  Bernard  Shaw  which  startlingly  confronts  you  on  entering  the 
oom — the  impressionist,  posterlike  portrait  by  Augustus  John,  with  flyi^ig  locks  and 
nustaches,  rectangidar  head,  and  exaggeratedly  flouting  lower  lip — done  in  bright 
colors:  reds,  yellows,  blues.  Its  close  analogue,  a  superior  study  and  a  better  likeness, 
langs  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge.  Bernard  Shaw  and  x\rchibald 
Elenderson  discovered  seated  at  opposite  ends  of  the  dinner  table,  a  deux.  During 
he  course  of  the  meal  the  food  is  often  sadly  neglected  for  the  sake  of  argument — the 
Wishman  waving  his  long  arms  and  tapering  fingers,  the  American  energetically 
hammering  his  closed  right  fist  in  his  left,  open  palm. 


Ienderson. 

Well,  I  must  say  you  made  a  neat 
get-away  at  the  New  the  other  night. 
One  moment  I  was  talking  to  you  in 
vour  private  box  and  the  next  Miss 
Sybil  Thorndike  was  explaining  to  an 
audience  stentoriously  shouting  "Au- 
thor !  Author ! "  that,  as  usual  under  such 
circumstances,  the  author  was  not  to  be 
found.  Your  wife  and  Miss  Lena  Ash- 
well  must  have  spirited  you  mysteri- 
ously away.  I  felt  defrauded — robbed 
of  a  long-anticipated  pleasure  of  hearing 
you  make  a  footlight  speech.  Of  course, 
I    understood    that    you    wished    Miss 

Cop3Tight,  1924,  by  Harper  & 


Thorndike  to  have  all  the  honors  for 
playing  beautifully  the  title  role  in  your 
greatest  play. 

And  now  to  come  to  the  films.  Has 
the  enormous  development  of  the  cine- 
ma industry  benefited  the  drama,  or  the 
reverse.^ 

Shaw. 

No:  the  colossal  proportions  make 
mediocrity  compulsory.  They  aim  at 
the  average  of  an  American  millionaire 
and  a  Chinese  coolie,  a  cathedral-town 
governess  and  a  mining-village  barmaid, 
because  the  film  has  to  go  everywhere 

Brothers.     All  Rights  Reserved. 
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and  please  everybody.  They  spread  the 
drama  enormously,  but  as  they  must 
interest  a  hundred  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  globe,  barring  infants  in 
arms,  they  cannot  afford  to  meddle  with 
the  upper-ten-per-cent  theater  of  the 
highbrows  or  the  lower-ten-per-eent 
theater  of  the  blackguards.  The  result 
is  that  the  movie  play  has  supplanted 
the  old-fashioned  tract  and  Sunday- 
school  prize :  it  is  reeking  with  morality 
but  dares  not  touch  virtue.  And  virtue, 
which  is  defiant  and  contemptuous  of 
morality  even  when  it  has  no  practical 
quarrel  with  it,  is  the  lifeblood  of  high 
drama. 

Henderson. 

In  spite  of  the  fame  of  certain  artistic 
directors — the  Griflfiths,  De  Milles, 
Lubitschs,  and  Dwans — perhaps  it  is 
true  that  the  film  industry  is,  for  the 
most  part,  directed  and  controlled  by 
people  with  imperfectly  developed  ar- 
tistic instincts  and  ideals  who  have  their 
eyes  fixed  primarily  on  financial  rewards. 

Shaw. 

All  industries  are  brought  under  the 
control  of  such  people  by  Capitalism. 
If  the  capitalists  let  themselves  be 
seduced  from  their  pursuit  of  profits  to 
the  enchantments  of  art,  they  would  be 
bankrupt  before  they  knew  where  they 
were.  You  cannot  combine  the  pursuit 
of  money  with  the  pursuit  of  art. 

Henderson. 

Would  it  not  be  better  for  film 
magnates  to  engage  first-rate  authors  to 
write  directly  for  the  films,  paying  them 
handsomely  for  their  work,  rather  than 
paying  enormous  prices  to  an  author  of 
novel,  story,  or  play,  and  then  engaging 
a  hack  at  an  absurdly  low  price  to  pre- 
pare a  scenario.'^ 

Shaw. 

Certainly  not  first-rate  authors:  de- 
mocracy always  prefers  second-bests. 
The  magnates  might  pay  for  literate 
subtitles;    but  one  of  the  joys  of  the 


cinema   would   be   gone   without    su( 
gems  as  *' Christian:    Allah  didst  mal 
thee  wondrous  strong  and  fair."    Sei 
ously,  though,  the  ignorance  which  leacluj; 
to     the    employment     of     uneducate 
people  to  do  professional  work  in  moder 
industry  is  a  scandal.  It  is  just  as  bad  i 
journalism.     In  my  youth  all  ^Titin 
was  done  by  men  who,  if  they  had  littl 
Latin  and  less  Greek,  had  at  any  rat 
been  in  schools  where  there  was  a  pre 
tense  of  teaching  them;    and  they  ha 
all  read  the  Bible,  however  reluctant]\ 
Nowadays  that  has  all  gone:    literar 
work  is  intrusted  to  men  and  womei 
so  illiterate  that  the  mystery  is  how  the; 
ever    learned    their    alphabet.      The; 
know  next  to  nothing  else,  apparently 
I  agree  with  you  as  to  the  scenario 
founded  on  existing  plays  and  novels'  ^ 
Movie   plays   should   be   invented   ex  ^ 
pressly    for    the    screen    by     origina  ^ 
imaginative  visualizers.    But  you  musi  ] 
remember  that  just  as  all  our  music?  b 
consists   of    permutations    and    combi-  fc 
nations  of  twelve  notes,  all  our  fiction  ^ 
consists  of  variations  on  a  few   plots;  a 
and  it  is  in  the  words  that  the  widesttie 
power    of    variation    lies.      Take    thatli 
away  and  you  will  soon  be  so  hard  up 
for  a  new  variation  that  you  will  snatch 
at  anything — even  at  a  Dickens  plot — 
to  enable  you  to  carry  on. 

Henderson. 

American  newspapers  and  magazines 
teem  with  articles,  interviews,  counsels, 
and  admonitions  regarding  the  films 
and  measures  for  their  improvement. 
Have  you  in  mind  any  definite  sug- 
gestions for  the  further  artistic  develop- 
ment of  films  .^ 

Shaw  {explosively) . 

Write  better  films,  if  you  can:  there 
is  no  other  way.  Development  must 
come  from  the  center,  not  from  the 
periphery.  The  limits  of  external  en- 
couragement have  been  reached  long 
ago.  Take  a  highbrow  play  to  a  Little 
Theater  and  ask  the  management  to 
spend  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  on 
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lie    production, 

^'i^,.  ^AU  foil  ^.^, 


^eij 


and 


ley  will  tell  you  that 


m. 


ley  cannot  afford  it. 
ake  an  opium  eater's 
jHream  to  Los  Angeles 
jind  they  will  realize  it 
■br  you:  the  more  it 
ffljosts   the   more  they 

all  believe  in  it.    You 

an  have  a  real  Polar 

xpedition,  a  real  vol- 
l^iano,  a  reconstruction 
,J  f  the  Roman  Forum 
filn  the  spot:  anything 
p;ou  please,  provided 
p  it  is  enormously  costly. 
lylVasted  money,  most- 
ii\y.  If  the  United 
|)i>tates  Government 
s  |>ut  a  limit  of  twenty- 
ajive  thousand  dollars 

o  the  expenditure  on 

i.ny  single  non-educa- 

ional  film,  the  result 

^^ould  probably  be  an 

normous    improve- 

aent   in   the  interest 

•f  the  film  drama,  be- 

ause   film    magnates 

70uld    be    forced    to 

ely  on  dramatic  iniag- 

nation  instead  of  on 

L  mere  spectacle.    Oh, 

hose  scenes  of  oriental 

voluptuousness      as 

magined  by  a  whaler's 

•abin    boy !     They 

vould  make  a  monk  of  Don  Juan 

.^ou  do  nothing  to  stop  them."^ 


{Cartoon  by  Bohun  L,ynch) 

A    QUIET    DIALOGUE    BETWEEN    SHAW    AND    HENDERSON 


Can 


Henderson. 

The  only  way  to  stop  them  is  with 
•idicule.  That  is  why  I  am  making  you 
:alk.  Already  such  scenes  are  greeted 
vith  ribald  laughter  and  shouts  of  un- 
loly  glee  in  many  American  commu- 
lities.  But  our  happiest  effects  are 
ichieved  by  having  EngHsh  duchesses 
mpersonated  by  former  cloak  models, 
[talian  counts  by  former  restaurant 
vvaiters.    In  spite  of  all  this  the  triumph 


of  the  American  film  is  spectacular.  The 
invasion  of  England  and  Europe  is  a 
smashing  success.  London,  Paris,  Ber- 
lin are  placarded  with  announcements  of 
American  films :  they  are  literally  every- 
where. "The  Covered  Wagon,"  "Scar- 
amouche,"  "The  Hunchback  of  Notre 
Dame,"  "The  Ten  Commandments," 
"Mother,"  "Nanook":  Mary  Pickfbrd, 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Charlie  Chaplin, 
Jackie  Coogan,  etc.,  etc.  Yet  I  am 
told  that  the  Italians  make  the  best 
films;  and  the  best  European  picture  I 
saw  in  Europe  was  a  Swedish  film  at  the- 
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Gaumont  "Picture  Palace''  in  Paris. 
The  triumph,  almost  the  monopoly  of 
the  American  film  is  uncontested.  But 
are  American  films  superior  to  all  others? 

Shaw  (decisively). 

No.  Many  of  them  are  full  of  the 
stupidest  errors  of  judgment.  Over- 
done and  foolishly  repeated  strokes  of 
expression,  hideous  make-ups,  close- 
ups  that  an  angel's  face  would  not 
bear,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
spent  on  spoiling  effects  that  I  or  any 
competent  producer  could  secure  quickly 
and  certainly  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents, 
featureless  over-exposed  faces  against 
under-exposed  backgrounds,  vulgar  and 
silly  subtitles,  impertinent  lists  of  every- 
body employed  in  the  film  from  the  star 
actress  to  the  press  agent's  office  boy — 
are  only  a  few  of  the  gaffes  that  Amer- 
ican film  factories  are  privileged  to 
make.  Conceit  is  rampant  among  your 
film  makers;  and  good  sense  is  about 
nonexistent.  That  is  where  Mr.  Chap- 
lin scores:  but  Mr.  Harold  T.loyd  seems 
so  far  to  be  the  only  rival  intelligent 
enough  to  follow  his  example.  We  shall 
soon  have  to  sit  for  ten  minutes  at  the 
beginning  of  every  reel  to  be  told  who 
developed  it,  who  fixed  it,  who  dried  it, 
who  provided  the  celluloid,  who  sold 
the  chemicals,  and  who  cut  the  author's 
hair.  Your  film  people  simply  don't 
know  how  to  behave  themselves:  they 
take  liberties  with  the  public  at  every 
step  on  the  strength  of  their  reckless 
enterprise  and  expenditure.  Every 
American  aspirant  to  film  work  should 
be  sent  to  Denmark  or  Sweden  for  five 
years  to  civilize  him  before  being 
allowed  to  enter  a  Los  Angeles  studio. 

Henderson. 

Well!  that's  that!  And  how  sur- 
prised and  pained  some  American 
})roducers  will  be  to  read  your  cruel 
words!  But  too  much  success  is  not 
good  for  anyone — not  even  for  you. 
And  speaking  of  comets,  can  plays  of 
conversation— "dialectic  dramas " — like 
yours  be  successfully  filmed.^ 


Shaw. 

Barrie  says  that  the  film  play  of  th 
future  will  have  no  pictures  and  wi 
consist  exclusively  of  subtitles. 

Henderson. 

I  wonder  if  conversation  dramas  ar" 
not  on  the  wane — since  the  public  ii 
countless  numbers  patronizes,  revels  ii 
the  silent  drama. 


Shaw. 

If  you  come  to  that,  the   public  ii 
overwhelming     numbers     is     perfectly 
satisfied  with  no  drama  at  all.    But  th 
silent  drama  is  producing  such  a  glut  o 
spectacle  that  people  are  actually  listen 
ing  to  invisible  plays  by  wireless.    Th< 
silent  drama  is  exhausting  the  resource; 
of  silence.    Charlie  Chaplin  and  his  verj 
clever  colleague  Edna  Purviance,   Bil 
Hart    and    Alia    Nazimova,    Douglas 
Fairbanks    and    Mary    Pickford    anc 
Harold  Lloyd  have  done  everything  thai 
can  be  done  in  dramatic  dumb  show  anc 
athletic   stunting,    and   played   all   the 
possible  variations  on  it.    The  man  who 
will  play  them  off  the  screen  will  not  be! 
their  superior  at  their  own  game  but 
an  Oscar  Wilde  of  the  movies  who  will 
flash    epigram    after    epigram    at    the 
spectators    and    thus    realize    Barrie's 
anticipation    of    more    subtitles    than 
pictures. 

Henderson. 

If  that  is  true,  then  why — since  wit 
and  epigram  are  your  familiar  weapons 
— why  have  none  of  your  plays  been 
filmed? 

Shaw  (deadly  resohde). 

Because  I  wouldn't  let  them.  I 
repeat  that  a  play  with  the  words  left 
out  is  a  play  spoiled;  and  all  those 
filmings  of  plays  written  to  be  spoken 
as  well  as  seen  are  boresome  blunders 
except  when  the  dialogue  is  so  worthless 
that  it  is  a  hindrance  instead  of  a  help. 
Of  course  that  is  a  very  large  exception 
in  point  of  bulk;  but  the  moment  you 
come  to  classic  drama,  the  omission  of 
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the  words  and  the  presentation  of  the 
mere  scenario  is  very  much  as  if  you 
offered  as  a  statue  the  wire  skeleton 
which  supports  a  sculptor's  modeling 
clay.  Besides,  consider  the  reaction  on 
the  box  office.  People  see  a  Macbeth 
film.  They  imagine  they  have  seen 
"Macbeth,"  and  don't  want  to  see  it 
again;  tso  w^ien  your  Mr.  Hackett  or 
somebody  comes  round  to  act  the  play, 
he  finds  the  house  empty.  That  is  what 
has  happened  to  dozens  of  good  plays 
whose  authors  have  allowed  them  to  be 
filmed.  It  shall  not  happen  to  mine  if  I 
can  help  it. 

Henderson. 

The    American    "invasion"    of    the 
European  theater  is  certainly  not  com- 


parable to  the  success  of  the  American 
film.  My  own  observation  does  not 
bear  out  the  statement  one  sometimes 
hears  that,  since  the  World  War,  British 
theaters  have  been  filled  with  iVmerican 
plays. 

Shaw  {supercilioiisly) . 

I  don't  know.  I  don't  go  to  them 
often  enough  to  be  able  to  say.  When  I 
do  go  it  is  usually  a  British  play  I  fall  to, 
though  I  have  looked  up  Mr.  Eugene 
O'Neill  once  or  twice.  But  as  far  as  our 
theaters  are  filled  with  the  commercial 
machine-made  article,  what  you  sug- 
gest may  very  well  be  true.  America 
invented  the  typewriter;  and  a  very 
little  extra  ingenuity  would  suffice  to 
invent  an  attachment  which  would  turn 
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out  what  used  to  be  called  in  Scribe's 
time  a  well-made  play. 

Henderson. 

O'Neill  is  a  playwright  of  genuine 
talent  and  dramatic  imagination.  Two 
of  his  plays  were  played  in  Berlin  during 
my  stay  there.  My  former  query  brings 
up  an  interesting  corollary:  Is  the 
British  drama  at  a  low  ebb  to-day.^ 

Shaw  {cryptically). 

All  drama  is  always  at  a  low  ebb. 
Even  the  Athenian  drama  in  the  days  of 
the  Great  Four  (iEschylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  and  Aristophanes)  was  in  a 
shocking  state. 

Henderson. 

Would  you  say,  then,  that  the  high 
hopes  of  Archer  and  Walkley  enter- 
tained thirty  or  thirty-five  years  ago 
for  the  British  drama,  on  the  basis  of 
Pinero  and  Jones,  have  been  sustained.^ 

Shaw. 

Yes,  prodigiously.  In  the  days  when 
Archer  was  desperately  pretending  to 
cherish  such  hopes  to  keep  up  our 
spirits,  there  were — leaving  out  the 
special  case  of  Gilbert — only  two  play- 
wrights worth  mentioning:  Pinero  and 
Jones,  and  one  adapter,  Grundy.  When 
Carton,  Barrie,  Oscar  Wilde,  and  I 
came  along,  the  number  of  original  play- 
wrights was  tripled  without  counting 
Buchanan  and  Stephen  Phillips  and 
Fagan,  who  were  only  occasional  con- 
tributors. Four  of  those  are  dead;  but 
the  remaining  six  have  been  reinforced 
by  Archer  himself,  by  Galsworthy, 
Granville-Barker,  Drinkwater,  Ervine, 
Maugham,  McEvoy,  Glover,  Munro, 
Sutton  Vane,  Clemence  Dane,  Milne, 
the  late  St.  John  Hankin,  Zangwill, 
Laurence  Housman,  Eden  Phillpotts, 
and  quite  a  lot  of  busy  young  experi- 
menters whose  work  I  do  not  happen  to 
have  seen.  If  I  had  told  Archer  and 
Walkley  in  1890  that  we  should  live  to 
see  the  day  when  it  would  be  easy  to 
reel  off  the  names  of  more  than  twenty 


practicing  serious  English  playwright*  i, 
(the  worst  of  them  much  better  thaP  • 
Grundy,  and  the  best  six  immensely^''  . 
superior  to  Augier,  Dumas  fils,  Sardo  f  , 
&  Co.,)  they  would  have  thought  m 
mad;  and  I  should  have  agreed  wit 
them.  The  change  for  the  better  i: 
the  British  drama,  in  this  century,  i 
more  than  a  mere  change:  it  is  a  Trans 
figuration.  And  our  young  critic*  Kent^ 
lament  its  decay  and  sigh  for  the  goldei  Tliff 
age  of  Irving,  Tree,  Alexander,  an(  jlates 
Wyndham,  God  help  them!  Don't  fori  W^- 
get,  by  the  way,  that  all  these  new  meri  lib 
are  trying  to  write  real  plays,  and  not  little 
"constructing"  cat's  cradles  and  clock-;  tkLi 
work  mice  like  the  machine-made  nou-i  W 
veautes  Parisiennes  of  the  eighteeiJiiore 
sixties.  Iieat( 


5!L\^ 


Henderson. 

I  have  a  book  drawn  up  by  Archer 
and    Granville-Barker    on    plans    andj  i 
estimates  for  a  national  theater.    At  the^  iiL^t 
present  time  what  is  the  hope  or  ex- 
pectation for  The  Shakespeare  National 
Memorial  Theater.'^ 


Shaw  {with  a  satirical  smile) . 

Well,  after  many  years  of  struggle  we 
have  had  one  subscription.  The  soli- 
tary sportsman  who  gave  it  was  a 
Hamburg  gentleman.  When  Germany 
recovers  from  the  War  we  may  get 
another  move  on.    Nil  desperandum. 


Henderson. 

With  talents  such  as  Granville-Barker 
Gordon  Craig,  and  Bridges  Adams  to 
draw  upon  for  regisseurs,  with  no  dearth 
of  reasonably  good  actors  and  actresses, 
with  the  greatest  classic  repertory  of  any 
nation  in  the  world,  and  with  the  dram- 
atists you  have  mentioned  to  furnish 
contemporary  plays — why  not  a  British 
National  Theater.^ 


Shaw  {deprecatingly) . 

A  British  National  Theater  is  a  con-    I 
tradiction  in  terms.     You  can  have  a 
Grand  National  Steeplechase,  a  Church 
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[\  f  England,  a  British  Parliament,  and 
ise  ven  a  National  Gallery  full  of  foreign 
rdi  ictures;  but  though  the  British  are 
J  |tie  most  theatrical  people  on  earth,  they 
\\  jeep  it  all  for  politics  and  the  bar  and 
^  i  lie  quarter-deck,  and  are  jealous  of  the 
heater  because  it  gives  them  away. 

ii(  Ienderson. 

Jf  I  There  is  a  movement  in  the  United 
1  lltates  which  has  produced  and  con- 
inues  to  produce  important  and  valu- 
Ible  results  in  the  theater.  This  is  the 
ittle  Theater  movement.  Have  not 
he  Little  Theaters — in  both  the  United 
states  and  Great  Britain — been  far 
iaore  progressive  than  the  commercial 
heater  in  producing  your  plays.? 

>HAW. 

If  I  were  a  younger  man  I  could  prob- 
ibly  say  "Yes"  without  reserve.  You 
nust  remember  that  in  my  time  there 
Ivere  no  Little  Theaters.  The  Little 
^heaters  were  started  by  people  who 
'lad  been  caught  in  their  adolescence  by 
i^ansfield's  production  of  *'The  Devil's 
)isciple,"  and  Loraine's  of  "Man  and 
niperman,''  and  Forbes  Robertson's 
>f  "Caesar  and  Cleopatra,"  which  were 
^ery  big  and  successful  commercial 
ventures.  Daly's  "Candida"  at  the 
Berkeley  Lyceum,  a  bandbox  of  a  theater, 
lemonstrated  the  possibility  of  Little 
Theaters.  They  are  all  to  the  good: 
ndeed  the  best  dramatic  work  of  to-day 
las  been  kept  alive  by  them;  and  I 
nake  a  point  of  giving  them  every  pos- 
sible facility  as  to  my  own  work. 

Henderson. 

The  history  of  the  New  York  Theater 
Guild  is  a  record  in  which  every  Ameri- 
can interested  in  the  theater  feels  a 
genuine  pride.  But  you  know  all  about 
that! 

Shaw  {emphatically) . 

Well,  it  has  been  the  salvation  of  the 
drama  in  New  York.  But  I  suppose  I 
must  not  advertise  my  own  shop. 


Henderson. 

In  the  American  university,  pioneer 
work  of  a  remarkable  kind  has  been 
under  way  for  upward  of  two  decades. 
The  United  States  is  not  only  the  leader 
in  this  field:  she  has  no  competitor. 
Our  best  students  and  critics  of  the 
drama — such  as  Professor  Brander 
Matthews,  Professor  George  P.  Baker, 
Professor  Thomas  Wood  Stevens,  Pro- 
fessor Frederic  H.  Koch,  Walter  Prich- 
ard  Eaton,  and  many  others — have 
vigorously  advanced  the  view  and 
energetically  put  it  into  effect,  viz.,  that 
people  can  be  taught  playwriting.  The 
results,  which  I  cannot  take  time  now 
to  recount,  have  been  not  unimpressive. 
Do  you  think  it  possible  or  feasible  to 
teach,  to  train  anyone  to  become  a 
dramatist — or  even  a  playwright? 

Shaw  (vigorously). 

No.  Unless  Nature  has  done  ninety- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  work,  the  one  per 
cent  which  can  be  taught  or  learned  is 
not  worth  studying.  I  know  a  good 
deal  of  stage  technic  which  I  did  not 
know  when  I  wrote  my  first  play;  but 
my  first  play  held  the  audience  as 
effectively  as  my  last.  If  an  author  can- 
not write  an  effective  stage  play  without 
any  teaching,  nothing  that  he  can  learn 
will  be  of  any  use  to  him:  he  has  mis- 
taken his  profession. 

Henderson. 

Then  where  does  the  one  per  cent 
come  in? 

Shaw. 

In  producing,  mostly.  Mechanical 
things.  Stage  tricks.  Authors  learn 
them  from  experience  at  rehearsals,  and 
until  they  do,  they  have  to  call  in  pro- 
ducers to  take  charge  of  the  stage.  But 
every  author  should  be  his  own  pro- 
ducer. The  production  of  a  play  is  an 
essential  part  of  it,  and  cannot  be  done 
by  anyone  else  without  an  alteration  of 
values  for  better  or  worse.  Still,  many 
of  the  technical  things  are  trifles,  like 
spelling  and  paragraphing  and  punctu- 
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ation  in  writing.  Sheridan  could  not 
spell,  and  his  one  stop  was  a  dash;  but 
"The  School  for  Scandal "  acts  none  the 
worse.  He  may  possibly  have  been 
equally  careless  about  the  mechanical 
details  of  stage  business.  He  could  have 
been  taught  both.  So  could  the  cat. 
But  that  teaching  would  not  have  made 
the  cat  a  dramatist. 

Henderson. 

At  Harvard  University,  Professor 
Baker  conducts  successfully  a  famous 
course  in  playwriting,  playbuilding — 
"English  47."  He  seems  to  have  proved 
that  he  can  teach  his  pupils  to  become 
playwrights,  some  of  tlieiii  artistically 
and  commercially  successful  playwrights. 

Shaw  {diffidently). 

I  have  no  right  to  criticize  a  course 
that  I  know  nothing  about.  I  can  say 
only  that  when  the  University  of 
Liverpool  invited  me  to  occupy  a  chair 
of  Drama,  I  had  to  reply  that  I  was  a 
practitioner,  not  a  professor.  But  if 
Professor  Baker  knows  as  much  as  a 
good  producer  knows — and  he  might 
know  this  without  being  a  jDlaywright — 
I  see  no  reason  why  a  natural-born 
playwright  should  not  benefit  by  a 
course  of  instruction  in  practical  stage 
conditions.  After  all,  Napoleon  went  to 
a  military  academy;  and  Michael 
Angelo  learned  to  use  a  chisel  just  as  a 
stone  mason's  apprentice  does.  It  all 
depends  on  Professor  Baker's  good 
sense  and  knowledge  of  what  instruction 
can  do  and  what  it  cannot. 

Henderson. 

When  you  finally  write  the  Prefaces 
or  Introductions  to  your  Collected 
Works,  I  daresay  you  will  tell  us  some- 
thing of  the  genesis  of  your  plays. 
Meantime,  I  want  you  to  "enlighten 
the  world"  on  the  subject  of  your 
peculiar  technic.  For  instance,  do  you 
usually  develop  your  play  from  a  central 
idea? 

Sua w   (oracularly) . 

Tlie  play  develops  itself.    I  only  hold 


the  pen.  But  sometimes  the  first  thinj 
in  my  head  is  some  situation  like  th 
arrest  in  "The  Devil's  Disciple,"  whicl 
may  or  may  not  prove  a  central  one  ir 
the  finished  play.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
remark  made  in  my  hearing  which  is 
pregnant  with  a  whole  play:  for  in 
stance,  "The  Doctor's  Dilemma"  grew 
from  a  remark  made  by  Sir  Almroth 
Wright  to  an  assistant  in:  his  laboratory 
at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  when  he  was 
demonstrating  his  technical  methods  for 
me. 

Henderson. 

The  most  fascinating  literary  research 
I  ever  made  was  a  close,  detective  study 
of  the  genesis  of  Ibsen's  dramas,  on  the 
basis  of  the  "Vorwerke"  preserved  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Christiania.  I 
mean  to  make  such  a  study  of  your 
plays  some  day.  I  wonder  if  you  ever 
create  a  set  of  characters  and  let  the 
plot  develop  from  their  mutual  inter- 
actions. 


Shaw  {authoritatively). 

1  avoid  plots  like  the  plague.  I  have 
warned  young  playwrights  again  and 
again  that  a  plot  is  like  a  jigsaw  puzzle, 
enthralling  to  the  man  who  is  putting 
it  together,  but  maddeningly  dull  to  the 
looker-on.  Stories  are  interesting,  the 
exhibition  of  character  in  action  is  very 
much  more  interesting  and,  for  stage 
purposes,  is  the  source  of  the  story's 
interest;  but  plots  are  the  deadest  of 
dead  wood.  My  procedure  is  to  imagine 
characters  and  let  them  rip,  as  you  sug- 
gest ;  but  I  must  warn  you  that  the  real 
process  is  very  obscure;  for  the  result 
always  shows  that  there  has  been 
something  behind  all  the  time,  of  which 
I  was  not  conscious,  though  it  turns  out 
to  be  the  real  motive  of  the  whole 
creation. 

Henderson. 

You  have  there  a  wonderfully  fas- 
cinating story  to  tell — if  your  publishers 
can  drag  it  out  of  you.  Might  it  not 
throw  light  on  the  art  of  playwriting  and 
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he  craft  of  dramaturgy  if  you  gave  an 
iccount  of  the  way  you  write  your 
)lays? 

5HAW  {with  a  disillusioned  smile). 

It  might  possibly  kill  the  superstition 
that  real  plays  are  constructed.  They 
are  no  more  constructed  than  a  carrot  is 
constructed.  They  grow  naturally. 
But  the  property  master  in  any  theater 
can  construct  a  carrot  good  enough  for  a 
stage  donkey,  and  any  literary  crafts- 
man can  construct  a  sham  play  good 
enough  for  the  donkeys  in  the  front  of 
the  house. 


Henderson. 

Since  we  are  on  the  subject  of  your 
dramatic  technic,  may  I  remind  you 
that  you  are  frequently  charged  by  the 
critics  with  writing  plays  which  consist 
only  of  conversation,  dialectic,  debate.^ 

Shaw  (not  angry,  yet  not  quite  calm) . 

What  the  devil  else  can  a  classical 
play  consist  of?  I  am,  and  have  always 
been,  a  classical  dramatist;  and  in  say- 
ing this  I  am  not  pleading  guilty  to  an 
accusation:  I  am  making  the  highest 
claim  possible  in  my  profession.  You 
may  ask  me  why  I  don't  write  scenarios 
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for  the  movies,  or  knock  up  plots  to 
enable  our  fascinating  leading  ladies  and 
matinee  idols  to  come  on  the  stage  and 
enchant  the  spectators  into  imagining 
all  the  depths  of  thought  and  importance 
of  character  that  don't  exist  in  the  plot, 
and  the  twaddle  by  which  it  is  carried 
on.  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  easier  for 
me  to  do  the  classic  work.  The  plot  and 
twaddle  business  would  be  to  me  the 
most  repulsive  drudgery:  I  had  much 
rather  write  essays  on  economics,  politics, 
and  so  forth.  The  movies  are  more 
tempting:  there  is  a  new  art  there,  and 
I  may  be  tempted  to  try  my  hand  at  it; 
but  after  all,  if  one  has  the  gift  of 
language,  asking  me  to  write  a  dumb 
show  is  rather  like  asking  Titian  to  paint 
portraits  in  black  and  white.  Still, 
there  is  one  sort  of  dumb  show  which  is 
something  more  than  a  play  with  the 
words  left  out,  and  that  is  a  dream.  If 
I  ever  do  a  movie  show  it  will  have  the 
quality  of  a  dream. 

Henderson. 

A  friend  of  mine,  relying  upon  my 
"nerve,"  requested  me  to  be  sure  to 
ask  you  some  day  if  your  plays  are 
really  dramas  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term.    Consider  yourself  asked! 

Shaw  {vastly  amused). 

You  remind  me  of  a  friend  of  mine 
who  has  written  some  successful  plays. 
In  his  youth  he  made  his  way,  trembling, 
to  the  presence  of  Barry  Sullivan,  then 
supreme  as  what  the  Times  called  the 
leading  legitimate  actor  of  the  British 
stage.  "I  have  written  a  drama — "  he 
was  beginning,  when  Barry  Sullivan, 
much  hurt,  interrupted  him  with,  **Sir,  I 
do  not  play  drama:  I  am  a  tragedian." 
Behind  the  scenes  drama  means  melo- 
drama, a  second-class  entertainment, 
not  to  be  confused  with  comedy  and 
tragedy.  It  has  no  muse  and  no  mask 
in  pictorial  symbolism.  Mrs.  Siddons 
was  painted  between  Comedy  and 
Tragedy:  if  a  third  figure  had  been  in- 
troduced by  the  painter  to  symbolize 
Drama,  Sarah  would  have  withered  the 


painter  with  a  glance  and  then  stampec 
on  him.  So  much  for  your  strict  sens< 
of  the  term.  My  plays  are  sui  generis^ 
and  to  say  that  they  are  comedies  oi 
tragedies  or  tragi-comedies  or  dramas  ij 
like  saying  that  I  am  a  Caucasian:  it 
says  nothing  about  them  that  does  notlENTi 
apply  to  thousands  of  plays  not  a  bit 
like  them. 


Henderson  {mischievously) . 

Just  for  fun  then — why  do  you  write 
the  kind  of  plays  you  do.^ 

Shaw  {quite  seriously). 

Why  shouldn't  1?    What's  wrong  with 
them.^ 


W 


P 


0 


'0 


EM 
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Henderson. 

My  dear  Shaw,  if  you  answer  my 
questions  with  other  questions,  I  am 
afraid  we'll  never  get  anywhere.  Some 
Freytag  of  the  twentieth  century  will 
have  to  answer  your  questions  some 
day.  You  are  a  "world  dramatist" — 
that  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  ques-' 
tions  just  now.  What  dramatists  now 
living  would  you  class  as  "world 
dramatists?" 

Shaw. 


fTl 


ier 


la 


I  don't  know.    I  cross  all  the  frontiers  ' 
from  London  to  Japan  both  ways  round. 
So  does  Mr.  Chaplin.    But  when  we  are  I 
inclined  to  feel  conceited  about  it,  we  are  I 
pulled  up  by  the  fact  that  a  good  many 
popular  entertainers,  whose  claims  to  be 
at  the  bottom  of  their  profession  are  as 
strong  as  ours  to  be  at  the  top  of  it,  get 
round  the  world  as  easily  as  we. 

Henderson. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  not  the  "  world 
dramatists"  passing  off  the  scene,  with 
few  or  no  others  in  sight  to  take  their 
place? 

Shaw. 

You  cannot  tell.  The  greatness  of  a 
dramatist  is  not  a  space  dimension  but  a 
time  dimension.  How  do  you  know 
where  I  shall  stand  as  a  dramatist  when 
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bave  been  as  long  dead  as  Euripides? 
3t  that  is  the  only  test.  There  is  cer- 
inly  no  sign  of  falling  off  at  present,  if 
at  is  what  you  are  afraid  of. 


ENDERSON. 

Would  you  then,   may  I  ask, 
)urself  as  a  "world  dramatist?'* 


rank 


3AW. 

No. 


But  I  am  a  world  dramatist. 


ENDERSON. 

Why? 

HAW. 

Simply  because  they  play  me,  with 
f  without  my  leave,  everywhere  from 
ondon  to  Japan,  both  ways  round,  and 
t  all  the  intermediate  stations.  It  is  a 
uestion  not  of  merit  but  of  raw  fact. 
ly  currency  is  as  universal  as  that  of 
herlock  Holmes  or  Charlie's  Aunt  or 
lary  Pickford  or  Bill  Hart  or  Charlie 
"haplin. 


Shaw  {refusing  the  halt). 

How  the  deuce  do  I  know?  Have 
you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  its  future 
will  differ  from  its  past?  I  suppose  it 
will  go  on  dishing  up  the  police  and 
divorce  news  more  or  less  elegantly  for 
popular  consumption,  and  put  up  as 
best  it  can  with  the  dramatic  poets  that 
Providence  sends  it  from  time  to  time. 

Henderson. 

I  see  you  intend  that  it  shall  put  up 
with  you  a  while  longer.  And  yet — 
didn't  you  announce  a  while  ago  that  in 
**Back  to  Methuselah"  you  had  written 
your  last  play? 

Shaw  {gaily). 

Of  course.  Until  I  began  "Saint 
Joan,"  "Methuselah"  was  my  last  play. 
Every  play  I  write  is  my  last  play  until 
I  begin  another.  But  the  play  in  which 
the  playwright  reaches  his  farthest 
point  is  really  his  last  play,  even  though 
he  may  write  others  that  are  later  in  the 
calendar. 


Ienderson. 

Everyone  dabbles  in  prophecy  now- 
adays— from  Wells  to  Haldane,  from 
i^lammarion  to  Shaw.  Take  a  shot  at 
vaticination — just  once  more — and  tell 
IS  what  is  destined  to  be  the  immediate 
uture  of  the  drama! 


Henderson. 

As  always,  you  are  incalculable- 


-even 

to  a  mathematician !    Will  you  write  any 
more  plays? 

Shaw. 

Will  a  duck  swim?    How  can  I  help  it? 


THE  PATHETICS 

BY  FLORENCE  KEADY 


WHO  are  just  touched  with  dreams 
And  never  are  forgetting; 
Who  are  entombed  through  all  their  glamorous  days 
Amid  dead  things. 
And  seek  the  dusk  for  freedom 
At  the  end? 

These  are  the  pathetics — 
Who  have  no  dreams  worth  telling 
And  yet  would  dream. 


LOUTRE 

A  Story 
BY  LISA  YSAYE  TABLEAU 


(This  sfory  by  a  com parativchj  new  writer  was  awarded  Second  Prize  by  the  Judges,  in  the  first 
competition  of  the  Harper's  Magazine  Short  Story  Contest. — Editor's  Note.) 


ARISTIDE  TRITOr  stood  at  the 
l\.  window  of  liis  gray  and  cheerless 
room  and  looked  out  into  the  dreary 
dullness  of  a  dark  November  day.  The 
weather  was  truly  unfortunate:  not 
exactly  cold  but — ever  so  much  worse — 
damp  and  chilly;  the  rain,  which  hung 
all  ready  in  the  skies  would  presently 
fall  down,  blur  the  window-panes,  run 
in  dirty  streaks  down  the  sills,  and  add 
to  the  general  misery  of  the  scene. 

"Oh,  hang  it  all,"  muttered  Aristide, 
"hang  it  all."  And  throwing  himself  on 
his  rather  rickety  couch-bed,  he  began 
to  ruminate  about  the  weather.  Poor 
people,  he  decided,  ought  to  live  in  a 

Taliiti.    Vail- 


land  of  eternal  summer. 
ima.     Anywhere,    where 
kindly  and  the  sun  gives 
and  cheer,  fills  your  veins 
fire,   and  permits  you  to 


the  earth  is 
you  warmth 
with  a  sweet 
dream  away 
idly  and  languorously  long  and  golden 
hours.  To  live  in  such  an  infernal 
climate  as  ours  one  must  at  least  have 
money.  Then  one  can  sit  by  a  blazing 
fire  and  enjoy  an  artificial  summer: 
one  can  light  one's  room  and  have  a 
splendid  lamp  like  a  personal  smi  at  the 
table,  and  some  old  wine,  sipped  slowly 
and  dreamily,  would  provide  sweet  fire 
for  the  veins.  Substitutes,  of  course, 
but  oh,  what  charming  ones  I  Only  one 
had  to  be  able  to  pay  for  them  AVelL 
he  was  not  able  to  do  so.  He  had  not 
a  sou. 

"Damn    it!"    he    shouted,    while    he 


jumped  up  from  his  bed,  "damn  it. 
where  can  I  get  some  money  .^" 

He  ran  in  his  mind  over  the  list  of  his 
friends,  but  the  outlook  was  poor:  most 
of  them  had  nothing  themselves,  and  to 
those  who  had  even  a  little  bit  he  was 
already  a  debtor.  Then  lie  thought  of 
Pierre  de  Kersac,  the  editor  of  La  Revue 
Illusfrce.  If  he  could  get  a  few  francs 
out  of  him!  Just  the  price  of  a  good 
meal  and  an  evening  in  a  cafe.  It 
would  be  difficult — Kersac  had  been 
rather  cool  lately — twice  he  had  re- 
fused him  a  loan.  But  then,  there 
was  nobody  else.  Evidently  he  would 
have  to  try  Kersac. 

Aristide  began  to  lace  his  shoes,  pre- 
liminary tD  his  venturing  forth  to  cap- 
ture the  golden  fleece,  and  while  he  did 
so  he  thought  of  a  thousand  things 
which  he  meant  to  tell  Kersac  in  justifi- 
cation of  the  demand  for  a  loan.  They 
were  all  splendid  inventions,  some 
beautifully  simple,  some  highly  ornate 
and  elaborate,  but  Aristide  had  to  dis- 
card one  after  the  other.  No,  they 
would  not  do:  Kersac  was  already  wise 
to  the  game;  he  would  not  fall  for  any 
of  these  gabs.  Well,  he  had  to  trust  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  He 
straightened  his  back,  stretched  his  long 
limbs,  and  took  a  somewhat  faded  hat 
from  a  shelf  in  the  closet. 

"At  least."  he  sneered,  "I  have  not 
painfully  to  decide  whether  or  not  I 
shall  })ut   on   my   rubbers.      I   have  no 
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AKISTIDE    STOOD    AT    THE    WINDOW    OF   HIS    GRAY   AND    CHEERLESS   ROOM 


rubbers  to  ])ut  on.     Life  is  full  of  de- 
lightful compensations." 

When  Aristide  reached  the  office  of 
La  Revue  Illustrce  he  had  first  to  face 
an  imj)udent  office  boy,  who  requested 
him  to  fill  out  a  card  stating  whom  he 
wanted  to  see  and  for  what  purpose,  and 
who  asked  him,  furthermore,  many 
unnecessary  and  highly  annoying  ques- 
tions. But  Aristide's  inventive  genius 
was  equal  to  the  emergency  of  the  mo- 
ment. He  filled  out  the  card,  demand- 
ing to  see  some  sub-editor  and,  while 
the  office  boy  sauntered  away,  Aristide 
strode  boldly  into  the  sanctuary  of  the 
chief,  Monsieur  de  Kersac.  Kersac 
looked  ill  pleased  when  Aristide  ap- 
peared in  the  door. 

"Triton,"  he  actually  snarled,  "who 
the  devil  let  you  in?  That  boy  out 
there  ought  to  be  fired.  I  am  sw^amped 
with  work — I  can't  see  anybody." 

But  Aristide,  who  was  already  seated 
in  one  of  the  deep  and  soft  fauteuils, 
stretching  his  long  legs  in  front  of  him, 
said  amiably: 

"Put  your  work  aside.     I  came,  my 


dear  Kersac,  to  bestow  a  favor  upon 
you." 

Kersac  muttered  something  of  Timeo 
Danaos,  but  Aristide  did  not  permit 
linn  to  finish  the  quotation. 

"We  all  know  your  classical  erudi- 
tion, my  dear  fellow,"  he  smiled,  "but 
what  I  bring  is  not  the  doubtful  present 
of  wily  Greeks.  I  bring  you  the  gift 
of  the  Magi.  Even  more  than  that: 
something  more  precious  than  gold, 
myrrh,  and  frankincense.  I  bring  you 
a  marvelous,  perfect,  delightful  conte. 
Something  exquisite  for  your  exquisite 
magazine." 

But  Kersac  was  only  a  little  mollified. 

"I'll  tell  you,  Tritou,"  he  said,  "your 
contes  are  all  right,  but  we  have  already 
run  a  lot  of  them.  And,  frankly,  in  the 
end  they  are  all  the  same.  Again  and 
again  you  give  us  fools  who  think  they 
fool  one  another  and  only  fool  them- 
selves; again  and  again  you  show  us 
the  futility,  the  utter  uselessness,  the 
ironic  emptiness  of  life  and  fate.  Now 
mind  you,  I  don't  say  that  your  stuff 
isn't  good.  It's  clever.  Damnably 
clever.     But  one  gets  easily  fed  up  on 
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it.  That  cynical  pessimism  is  all  right 
now  and  then,  but  the  pubUc  doesn't 
want  too  much  of  it.  We  have  to  give 
them  more  constructive  stuff,  a  saner 
outlook,  a — what  shall  I  say?  .  .  ." 

Aristide  smiled  mockingly.  "My 
dear  fellow,"  he  interrupted,  "if  you 
were  not  an  editor  but  a  writer  you 
might  have  told  me  in  two  words  what 
you  want  to  say.  You  do  not  want 
cleverness  in  your  magazine,  you  want 
wisdom.  Well,  it's  just  what  I'm  going 
to  offer  you.  My  conte  is  not  merely 
clever,  it's  in  addition  deep,  profound, 
powerful,  startlingly  unusual  and  sur- 
prisingly human — in  one  word:  a  gem. 
I'm  going  to  tell  you  my  plot  and  you 
will  see." 

Kersac  saw  that  he  could  not  escape, 
so  he  relaxed  in  his  chair,  yawned  deeply 
and  sleepily,  and  said: 

"Well,  go  ahead,  go  ahead.  I'm 
listening." 

Aristide  shook  his  hair  back  from  his 
forehead,  took  a  cigarette  from  Kersac's 
desk  without  waiting  for  an  invitation 
and,  when  he  had  lighted  it,  began  in 
hj.s  most  deep  and  sonorous  voice: 

"Permit  me  to  introduce  to  you 
Loutre.  Loutre  is  a  criminal;  not  a 
romantic  criminal  but  a  sordid  one.  He 
preys  on  the  weak  and  helpless;  he  lives 
on  his  women.  Now  and  then  he  does  a 
little  blackmail.  Anything,  in  short, 
that  pays  well  and  is  safe.  Because 
Loutre  is  a  coward.  Despite  his  splendid 
physique — ^you  must  imagine  him  over 
six  feet  tall  and  decidedly  handsome — 
despite  his  splendid  physique,  I  say,  he 
is  as  yellow  as  they  make  them.  Never 
takes  a  risk.  Always  out  to  save  his 
skin.  Would  betray  anything  and  any- 
body unscrupulously  if  he  sees  his  ad- 
vantage in  it,  and  is  consequently 
despised  by  the  police  as  well  as  by  his 
fellow  criminals.  Only  women  fall  for 
him.  As  I  told  you,  he  is  a  handsome 
devil. 

"One  day  the  Matin,  having  nothing 
else  to  do,  runs  a  series  of  articles  about 
the  crime  wave,  and  in  consequence 
the  police  get  busy.     The  usual  thing, 


you    know.      Raids,    arrests,    invest 


m 


gations,  and  so  forth.     Crime  becomti 
less  profitable  and  more  dangerous  tha^j    ( 


ever.    And  Loutre  hates  every  dange' 


55  ^ 
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He  decides,  therefore,  to  leave  his  ol 
haunts  and  his  chosen  associates  and  t 
disappear  for  a  while.  To  do  some 
thing  else.  But  what.^^  Suddenly  h 
remembers  a  certain  girl  who  had  bee 
arrested  for  shopliftings  and  sentence" 
to  the  Reformatory.  Somebody  ha( 
told  him  only  lately  that  this  girl  ha( 
gone  into  the  movies  and  was  making 
a  lot  of  money.  He  determines  t( 
find  out  with  what  company  she  ij 
working,  and  so  he  does.  One  fail 
morning  he  accosts  that  poor  girl  or" 
her  way  to  the  studio,  and  in  his  best' 
blackmailing  manner  he  puts  the  propo- 
sition before  her !  ^Either  you  get  me  a 
position  with  your  company,  or  I'll  tell 
what  I  know.'  I'll  spare  you  all  the 
details  of  the  dickering — sufficient  to' 
say,  he  gets  what  he  demands.  He  is 
introduced  as  a  relative  of  the  girl  and 
the  director  gives  him  a  tryout.  And 
by  a  queer  chance  Loutre  does  well. 
He  screens  quite  wonderfully,  and  his 
gestures  have  a  savage,  natural  effec- 1 
tiveness  which  is  most  astounding. 
Loutre  becomes  thus  at  once  a  full- 
fledged  screen  actor,  and  as  he  is  really 
good-looking  they  make  him  play  the 
heroes. 

"Every  day  now  he  rescues  Innocence 
out  of  the  clutches  of  Vice;  every 
day  he  succors  the  Poor;  every  day 
he  withers  the  Villain  with  his  proud 
silence;  every  day,  in  short,  he  is 
more  virtuous  than  Sir  Galahad  in 
person.  And  since  this  virtue  pays,  he 
enjoys  it.  His  salary  becomes  ever 
more  fantastic,  his  contracts  ever  more 
favorable,  his  name  more  and  more  a 
household  word  in  this  movie-mad 
world  of  oiu-s.  And  that  goes  on  for 
years.  And  then  suddenly  comes  a 
crash.  He  is  involved  in  some  scandal. 
A  hotel  afiPair.  Too  much  wine,  too 
much  drugs,  too  much  everything,  and 
a  girl  dies.  And  Loutre,  the  idol  of  the 
public,  becomes  an  outcast.     His  con- 
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racts  are  not  renewed,  his  pictures  are 
lO  longer  booked,  he  is  done  for.  He 
Irops  out.  From  one  day  to  another 
le  is  forgotten.  Nothing  is  left  for 
lim  but  to  return  to  his  former  life !  '* 

Aristide  paused,  and  reached  for  an- 
ther cigarette.  Kersac  shoved  the  box 
(ver  to  him,  and  even  gave  him  a  light. 
Well,"  he  asked,  "and  what  then?'' 

"Then,**  explained  Aristide,  "begins 
he  real  tragedy.  Loutre  finds  out  that 
>ne  cannot  be  virtuous  for  years  without 
)aying  for  it  in  the  end.  One  cannot 
onstantly  parade  as  a  hero  and  be  after- 
vard  successful  as  a  villain.  Poor 
l<outre  cannot  bully  his  women  any 
nore — for  too  long  a  time  his  cue  was 
;o  protect  and  to  defend  them.  Even  at 
blackmail  he  is  now  a  failure.  Why,  he 
s  constantly  tempted  to  take  himself  by 
:he  scruff  of  the  neck  and  to  hand  him- 
self over  to  the  police!  He  has  done  it 
3ver  and  over  again  with  his  partners 
who  were  cast  for  this  thankless  role. 
Thus  he  deteriorates  and  goes  to  pieces — 


a  helpless  victim  of  stern  and  pitiless 
virtue." 

Kersac  smiled  a  bit.  "Musset  says: 
'On  ne  badine  pas  avec  V amour' — *One 
must  not  toy  with  love*;  your  opinion 
evidently  is:  'On  ne  badine  pas  avec  la 
vertu\'* 

Aristide  nodded.  "One  must  not  toy 
idly  with,  or  for  that  matter  at,  any 
emotion  without  paying  some  price  for 
it.  In  the  end  you  feel  what  you  pretend 
to  feel,  you  become  what  you  play  at 
being.  At  this  point,  you  see,  my  little 
conte  gains  breadth,  depth,  perspective. 
I  refer,  then,  not  only  to  the  results  of 
modern  psychology — Coue,  you  know, 
autosuggestion,  the  subconscious  self, 
and  so  on — but  also  bring  in  ancient 
occult  beliefs,  significant  hints  out  of  the 
childhood  of  mankind.  Have  you  ever 
read  Frazer's  monumental  work.  The 
Golden  Bough?  Just  look  up  the  chapter 
on  Imitative  Magic — how  the  Imitator 
becomes  the  Very  Thing  he  imitates. 
That's    something    stupendous,    some- 


I   CAME,    MY    DEAR   KERSAC,    TO   BESTOW   A    FAVOR    UPON    YOU 
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thing  thrilling.  And  all  this  is  worked 
in  somehow.  Just  as  background,  you 
know.  Atmosphere.  I'll  tell  you, 
Kersac,  that  Loutre  thing  will  go  big. 
It  will  make  some  hit.  And  now  say 
that  I'm  not  good  to  you." 

''Well,"  retorted  Kersac,  "to  write 
for  La  Revue  Illustree  is,  after  all,  not 
such  a  sacrifice.  But  anyway,  don't  let's 
scrap  about  it.  Just  give  me  the  story 
and  I'll  write  you  a  check." 

"Why  no,"  said  Aristide  with  a  rather 
engaging  smile,  "just  give  me  a  check 
and  I'll  write  you  the  story." 

Kersac  stared  blankly  at  the  impudent 
visitor. 

"You  mean  to  say,"  he  asked,  "that 
the  story  isn't  done  at  all?" 

Aristide  became  at  once  voluble. 
"Done?  What  do  you  mean  by  done? 
Have  I  shown  you  Loutre?  Have  I 
created  him?  Does  he  live?  You  were 
ready  to  accept  him — that's  proof 
enough.  All  that  remains  to  be  done  is 
the  mere  mechanical  work  of  writing  the 
thing  down.  But  to  do  that  I  need  a 
warm  room,  a  meal,  some  cigarettes, 
even  paper  and  a  typewriter  ribbon. 
And  I  happen  to  be  out  of  all  these  com- 
modities. So  for  your  sake,  simply  to  be 
able  to  provide  your  magazine  with  a 
splendid  success,  I  am  willing  to  accept 
an  advance.  That  Loutre  stuff  is  worth 
five  hundred  francs,  isn't  it?  W'ell,  give 
me  two  hundred  francs  now  and  you'll 
get  the  manuscript  to-morrow." 

Kersac  was  furious.  "I  won't  give 
you  a  red  sou  until  I  have  the  story,"  he 
shouted.    "I  know  you  too  well." 

Aristide  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Suit 
yourself,"  he  said  nonchalantly.  "I  am 
not  so  fond  of  life  that  I  should  care  if  I 
prolong  it  for  a  while  or  not.  For  my 
part  I  can  starve.  It  was  for  your  sake 
that  I  wished  to  keep  alive  and  to  write 
you  a  howling  success.  But  it's  up  to 
you,  of  course." 

Kersac  looked  utterly  disgusted. 

"I'll  give  you  twenty  francs,"  he 
growled,  "not  a  sou  more." 

Aristide  shook  his  head.  "It  has  to 
be  two  hundred  or  nothing,'  he  insisted. 


"  Then  it  will  be  nothing,"  said  Kersac 
in  a  tone  of  utter  finality. 

Aristide  got  up  and  went  to  the  door 
he  went  very^  slowly,  to  give  Kersac  a 
chance  to  change  his  mind,  and  his  heart 
sank  when  the  editor  busied  himself 
among  his  papers  without  making  any 
move.  Aristide  had  already  turned  the 
handle  and  his  hopes  were  at  their  lowest 
ebb  when  Kersac  called  him  back. 
"Here,"  he  said,  "take  a  hundred  francs 
and  go  to  the  devil." 

And  while  iVristide  pocketed  the 
money,  he  added  sternly: 

"And  mind  you,  I  want  this  manu- 
script to-morrow.  I  might  run  it  in  the 
New  Year's  number." 


Aristide  was  nearly  dancing  with  de- 
light when  he  left  the  offices  of  La  Revue 
Illustree.  Oh,  what  luck,  what  luck, 
what  splendid,  unheard-of,  spectacular 
luck!  He  would  have  been  happy  with  I 
ten  francs,  well  satisfied  with  five,  and 
now  he  had  a  hundred.  The  whole 
world  seemed  to  him  suddenly  golden; 
the  sky  was  diffused  with  a  mellow  light; 
Paris  was  again  the  most  delectable  city, 
and  he  felt  the  mad  desire  to  laugh  idiot- 
ically into  the  face  of  every  passer-by. 
W^ell,  he  assured  himself  after  a  few 
steps,  this  stroke  of  fortune  was  not 
quite  undeserved.  Loutre  was  really 
not  a  half-bad  invention.  One  could  do 
something  effective  with  that  plot;  he 
was  almost  tempted  to  write  the  story 
down.  But  then,  who  wants  to  work 
with  a  hundred  francs  in  his  pocket,  who 
wants  to  write  when  he  can  live?  And 
he  would  live  now — he  would  enjoy  him- 
self gorgeously  and  forget  the  lean  weeks. 
Aristide,  who  usually  slouched  a  bit, 
stretched  himself  to  his  full  height  and 
looked  the  world  triumphantly  in  the 
face.  And  in  this  somewhat  operatic  at- 
titude of  a  conquering  hero,  he  met 
Monsieur  Fabian  Felix,  the  great  illus- 
trator, who  was  evidently  bound  for  La 
Revue  Illustree. 

Aristide  had  not  much  love  for  Fabian 
Felix,  who  was  small,  slim,  dark,  very 
oriental,     and     unbearably     successful. 


'y 
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TO-DAY    HE    HAD    A    HUNDRED    FRANCS    IN    HIS    POCKET 


There  was  not  an  editor  who  would  not 
congratulate  himself  when  he  could  dis- 
play in  his  magazine  one  of  Felix's  dis- 
tinctive drawings,  and  to  be  illustrated 
one  day  by  F.  F.  was  something  every 
aspiring  young  author  dreamed  of.  All 
this  irritated  Aristide,  and  whenever  he 
met  Felix  he  showed  clearly  that  he 
despised  some  one  who  earned  so  out- 
rageously much  money.  But  to-day  he 
felt  no  grudge  against  Felix.  To-day  he 
himself  had  a  hundred  francs  in  his 
pocket.  To-day  he  was  a  fellow- 
capitalist.  He  waved  a  friendly  greeting 
to  the  little  man  and  strode  on  into 
the  flickering  lights  of  the  darkening 
November  day. 

Felix  went  really  to  La  Rente  Illustree 
and  was  at  once  respectfully  ushered  into 
the  office  of  Monsieur  de  Kersac.  And 
while  the  two  looked  over  the  proofs  of 
some  illustrations,  Felix  said  casually: 

"I  met  young  Triton  downstairs.  He 
seemed  in  a  very  genial  mood.  He  was 
almost  polite  to  me,  and  usually  he  treats 
me  with  marked  displeasure." 
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Kersac  laughed.  **0h  well,"  he  de- 
clared, "Triton  is  a  fool,  and  yet  I'll  tell 
you,  Felix,  that  boy  has  some  talent.  If 
he  only  were  not  so  damnably  lazy,  I 
could  make  something  out  of  him.  He's 
doing  a  fine  story  for  us  now.  Loutres 
the  name  of  it.  Tells  of  some  apache 
who  becomes  an  actor  and  plays  the 
virtuous  hero  so  long  that  he  is  utterly 
spoiled  for  the  life  of  vice.  The  thing 
sounded  great  when  he  told  it  to  me — 
it  has  atmosj)here,  background.  It's 
deep,  profound.  He  works  in  modern 
])sychologj^  Coue  and  so  on;  and  in 
addition  to  it  ancient  beliefs,  imitative 
magic,  childhood  of  mankind,  and  so 
forth.  It's  poj)ular  and  scientific  at  the 
same  time,  and  usually  that  goes  big. 
If  it  turns  out  all  right  I  might  ask  you 
to  illustrate  it,  and  we'll  feature  it  in  the 
New  Year's  number.  Perhaps  we  can 
stretch  it  through  two  issues.  I'll  see 
how  t]ie  thing  looks.  Xo  harm  in  giving 
that  fellow  a  show." 

"Certainly,  why  certainly,"  agreed 
Felix,  who  was  a  kind-hearted  little  man, 
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"I'll  be  glad  to  help  along.  And  I  am 
really  pleased  that  that  young  chap  has 
found  himself.  We  need  young  talent, 
Kersac.  The  old  masters  are  all  well  and 
good  for  To-day,  but  To-morrow  be- 
longs to  Youth."  And  very  delighted 
with  this  epigram,  which  he  fondly  be- 
lieved to  be  first  rate,  he  trotted  on. 

It  was  foggy  but  the  threatening  rain 
hung  still  in  the  skies,  and  as  Felix  felt 
that  he  needed  some  exercise  he  sent 
away  his  car,  which  had  called  for  him, 
and  walked  to  his  apartment  near  the 
Pare  Monceau.  On  his  way  he  met 
Berthe  Morissey,  who  once  had  been  a 
sharp-witted,  slim  young  girl,  and  who 
was  now  a  sharp-tongued,  thin  young 
wife  of  a  most  unsuccessful  Neo-Catholic 
playwright.  She  greeted  Felix  very  ef- 
fusively— she  adored  and  envied  suc- 
cesses— and  at  once  began  to  tell  him 
her  woes.  The  managers  were  all  unjust, 
the  actors  all  unreasonable,  and  Charles 
deplorably  lacking  in  ambition.  Al- 
ways writing  mystical  things  that  did 
not  go  or  were  not  accepted,  always  sit- 
ting in  the  cafes  instead  of  visiting  the 
right  kind  of  people,  always  wasting  his 
time  instead  of  working  and  making  con- 
nections. Felix  listened  sympatheti- 
cally but  he  felt  decidedly  bored  and, 
after  a  while,  just  to  get  away,  he  petted 
her  hand  and  said: 

"Never  mind,  Berthe,  never  mind. 
Charles  will  find  himself.  They  all  do 
in  the  end.  Now,  there  is  that  Aristide 
Triton;  you  know  him,  he  is  a  friend  of 
yom*  husband,  isn't  he?" 

"Yes,"  said  Berthe  acidly.  "A  lazy 
good-for-nothing.  He  owes  us  five 
francs." 

"Well,"  said  Felix  smiling,  "he's 
making  his  way  now.  He's  doing  a  fine 
thing  for  La  Revue  Illustree.  The  name 
of  it  is  Loutre,  and  Kersac  was  most  im- 
pressed by  it.  He  tells  me  that  it  is  a 
combination  of  a  very  effective  popular 
story  and  a  very  profound  treatise  on 
modern  and  ancient  psychology.  Coue, 
you  know,  and  so  on,  and  then  imitative 
magic,  primitive  beliefs  out  of  the  child- 


hood of  mankind.  Utterly  interesting 
Something  like  the  things  Lafitte  pub- 
lishes. Kersac  wants  me  to  illustrate  it 
and  perhaps  he'll  run  it  through  severa 
issues.  So  you  see,  Berthe,  if  Tritoij 
made  the  grade,  Charles  surely  will. 
Don't  worry." 

Felix  meant  well,  but  he  did  not 
understand  women.  Berthe  was  neither! 
heartened  nor  encouraged  by  Triton's 
success:  she  was  utterly  enraged  by  it. 
And  while  she  hurried  home  her  inflamed 
imagination  magnified  this  success,  and 
the  more  she  magnified  it,  the  greater 
became  her  rage.  She  was  absolutely 
burning  with  indignation  when  she 
opened  the  door  of  her  little  apartment, 
and  as  soon  as  she  found  Charles  she 
emptied  over  his  head  the  vials  of  her 
wrath. 

"Here  you're  sitting  and  smoking  and 
doing  nothing,  and  everybody  else 
makes  a  success,"  she  scolded.  "Even 
that  Aristide  Triton,  that  fool,  that  no- 
body, gets  somewhere,  becomes  some- 
thing; only  you  are  a  failure." 

Charles  was  so  accustomed  to  her  re- 
proaches that  usually  he  hardly  an- 
swered, but  when  she  mentioned  Triton 
he  became  interested. 

"Aristide,"  he  asked,  "what  hap- 
pened to  him?" 

"Happened,"  sneered  Berthe,  "noth- 
ing happened.  Things  never  happen. 
He  did  something.  He  wrote  a  most 
wonderful  book.  I  met  Fabian  Felix  on 
the  street  and  he  told  me  all  about  it. 
He  illustrated  it.  La  Revue  Illustree  ran 
it  serially,  and  Lafitte  published  it. 
The  name  of  it  is  Loutre,  and  it  is  some- 
thing stupendous.  Not  only  popular  but 
scientific.  Full  of  psychology,  and  Coue, 
and  imitative  magic,  and  primitive  be- 
liefs, and  all  such  things.  He  is  bound 
to  get  the  Prix  Goncourt  for  it." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Charles,  "that's 
fine.  I  am  surprised  and  I  am  glad  too. 
So  old  Aristide  is  a  made  man.  A  book 
illustrated  by  Felix,  that  means  some- 
thing. And  Lafitte  as  a  publisher  is  not 
so  bad  either.  And  did  you  say  it  was 
mentioned  for  the  Prix  Goncourt?    If  I 
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Ihad  his  address  I'd  write  the  old  boy  a 
word  of  congratulation.  Well,  don't  be 
so  furious  about  it,  Berthe.  His  luck 
does  not  make  us  any  poorer." 

But  Berthe  was  not  in  a  mood  to 
reason.  She  banged  the  door,  crashed 
her  dishes  into  the  kitchen  sink,  and 
icried  bitter  tears  of  envy  and  resentment 
in  her  disappointment  and  loneliness. 


Aristide  could  have  lived  quietly  for 
a  month  on  his  hundred  francs;  com- 
fortably for  two  weeks;  luxuriously  for 
a  few  days.  But  he  preferred  to  spend 
them  gloriously  in  one  night.  So  that 
the  next  morning  he  was  almost  as  poor 
as  ever  before,  only  that  now  there  was 
no  more  Kersac  out  of  whom  one  could 
get  some  money.  With  Kersac,  Aristide 
was  done.  He  would  not  dare  to  show 
his  face  to  the  editor  for  at  least  six 
months.  In  the  meantime  winter  would 
come  and  his  needs  would  increase. 
There  was  to-day  already  a  sharp  tang 
in  the  air  and  Aristide  shivered  in  his 
threadbare  clothes.  With  infinite  dis- 
gust he  decided  that  he  would  have  to 
look  out  for  some  work. 


Fate  was  merciful  to  Aristide  and  the 
work  was  found.  A  small,  old-fashioned 
publisher — an  Alsatian  by  birth,  Mon- 
sieur Frederic  Mondell,  whose  specialty 
was  textbooks  for  primary  schools, 
books  on  domestic  science,  needlework, 
applied  arts,  home  decoration,  and,  as 
a  hobby,  books  of  poetry — needed  a 
reader  and  office  assistant,  and  Aristide 
secured  the  position.  His  happiness  was 
not  unalloyed:  the  salary  was  small,  the 
hours  rather  long,  and  Monsieur  Mon- 
dell insisted  annoyingly  on  punctual  at- 
tendance. But  the  income  was  secure, 
and  Aristide  felt  that  now  he  could  face 
the  chill  blasts  of  the  coming  frost  with 
a  certain  degree  of  comfort  and  confi- 
dence. 

Thus,  Aristide  tramped  every  morn- 
ing to  the  office,  wrote  business  letters 
in  which  the  subtle  excellencies  of  his 
style  were  utterly  wasted,  read  manu- 
scripts which  bored  him  beyond  measure, 
and  corrected  proofs  whose  main  mis- 
take in  his  eyes  were  that  they  were 
printed  at  all.  Sometimes  he  discussed 
literature  with  Monsieur  Mondell,  both 
smoking  like  chimneys,  both  declaiming 
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their  own  poetry,  both  quarreling  vio- 
lently and  being,  in  consequence,  in- 
finitely pleased  with  each  other.  Supper 
the  two  usually  had  together  in  a  little 
Alsatian  restaurant  where  the  cooking 
was  so  good  that  the  waitress  could  be 
unattractive,  and  after  supper  Aristide 
trudged  home  and  read.  He  had  always 
been  a  voracious  reader,  the  fellowship 
of  books  meaning  more  to  him  than  any 
other  relation,  and  this  winter,  having 
just  enough  for  the  immediate  necessi- 
ties of  life  and  no  extra  money  to  spend 
in  cafes  and  cabarets,  he  read  more  than 
ever  before.  His  former  haunts  knew 
him  no  more.  Sometimes  he  thought 
sleepily  and  lazily  of  going  to  the  Trois 
Couronnes,  the  special  rendezvous  of  all 
the  budding  literati,  but  he  had  to  be 
at  the  office  so  very  early  in  the  morning 
and  his  purse  was  so  damnably  lean.  It 
was  better  to  postpone  the  visit.  So  the 
weeks  went  by. 

At  the  Trois  Couronnes  the  regular 
guests  were  usually  so  taken  up  with 
their  own  interests  that  they  did  not 
give  much  thought  to  those  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  dropped  out.  But 
Aristide  had  been  quite  popular;  his 
facile  wit  and  his  amusing  cynicism  com- 
bined with  a  certain  personal  charm  had 
won  him  many  friends,  and  when  one 
week  after  the  other  passed  and  no 
Tritou  was  to  be  seen,  his  comrades 
began  to  wonder. 

"What  the  devil  happened  to  that 
Aristide?''  they  said.  "Is  he  ill.^  One 
does  not  see  him  any  more." 

One  evening  Charles  Morissey  was 
present  when  that  question  was  asked 
again,  and  he  laughed,  half  amused, 
half  bitterly. 

"Of  course  one  does  not  see  him  any 
more.  We'll  probably  never  see  him 
again.  Aristide  is  lost  to  us — he  made 
a  success." 

Everyone  was  surprised  and  interested. 

"  Aristide  a  success ?  Who  would  have 
ever  believed  it.  Who  told  you, 
Charles?" 

"My  wife  told  me,"  sighed  Morissey. 
"In  fact  she  tells  me  about  it  every  day. 


She  rubs  it  in  as  much  as  she  can.  She 
is  quite  jaundiced  from  envy,  and  if  she; 
hates  anyone  more  than  me,  then  it's 
surely  Aristide." 

"  But  what  did  he  do  that  enrages  her 
so?"  was  asked. 

"Well,  he  wrote  a  book,"  reported 
Charles.  "I  haven't  seen  it;  he  forgot 
to  send  me  a  presentation  copy  and  I 
have,  God  knows,  no  Hioney  for  an 
edition  de  luxe  with  illustrations  by 
Fabian  Felix.  But  so  much  I  can  tell 
you,  it's  some  grand  thing  he  did.  You 
know  how  we  always  laughed  at  him 
when  he  lugged  those  big  Frazer  books 
around,  the  Golden  Bough  series?  Now 
it  seems  that  he  did  his  reading  to  some 
advantage.  His  book — the  title  of  it  is 
Loutre — is  scientific  fiction  or  fictionized 
science,  whatever  you  will.  He  has 
worked  in  Coue — autosuggestion,  sub- 
conscious personality;  and  then  primi- 
tive beliefs,  imitative  magic,  and  so  on. 
Very  up-to-date  and  very  effective. 
F.  F.  illustrated  it,  he  told  my  wife  all 
about  it,  it  ran  some  time  ago  serially 
in  La  Revue  lllustree,  and  Lafitte  has 
published  it.  And  to  make  the  measure 
full,  it  was  mentioned  for  the  Prix  Gon- 
court.  Do  you  wonder  we  don't  see  him 
any  more?" 

The  tidings  were  received  with  sym- 
pathy, regret,  and  envy.  They  rejoiced 
that  a  comrade  had  succeeded,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  knew  only  too  well 
that,  once  famous,  he  was  not  a  comrade 
any  longer.  They  had  lost  him,  not 
through  death  but  through  life,  and  this 
loss  is  much  more  final  and  depressing. 
And  then  there  was  a  little  envy  blended 
into  the  complex  of  their  emotions.  W^hy 
just  Aristide  and  not  thej^^  Why  had 
luck  just  chosen  that  one  and  not  an- 
other? Only  Charles  said  hotly  and 
honestly : 

"I  don't  begrudge  Aristide  his  suc- 
cess. Really  I  don't.  What  makes  me 
mad  is  that  he  has  dropped  us  all  so 
promptly.  He  might  have  come  round 
now  and  then  to  shake  hands  and  talk 
over  old  times.  He  might  have  let  us 
take  part  in  his  glory.     He  meant  very 
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nuch  to  me,  that  old  Aristide,  and  I 
eel  like  breaking  his  neck  for  being  so 
nean  now.  But  well,  I  suppose  that's 
Dhe  way  they  all  get.  Success  spoils  the 
character." 

And  then  the  guests  of  the  Trois 
Couronnes  settled  down  to  their  usual 
outine,  and  nobody  spoke  any  more  of 

istide. 

Monsieur  Frederic  Mondell  was  a 
imny,  rotund  little  man,  with  a  bald 
ead,  myopic  eyes,  pudgy  hands,  and  a 
'waddling  walk.  His  accent  was  ridic- 
ulous, his  verses  execrable,  yet  there 
li^ed  no  truer  knight  of  the  Nine 
Muses  than  this  little  impossible  Al- 
satian. He  loved  and  understood 
poetry  and,  what  is  rarer,  he  loved  and 
understood  poets.  The  most  disrepu- 
table-looking young  man  who  came  to 
him  with  a  manuscript  of  verses  under 
his  arm  was  certain  to  receive  a  hearing, 
and  whenever  Monsieur  ]\Iondell  seemed 
to  detect  any  talent  he  published  with- 
out thinking  of  his  personal  advantage. 
All  the  profit  he  made  out  of  his  text- 


books, and  cookbooks,  and  books  on 
domestic  science  went  into  these  little 
volumes  of  contemporary  poetry  which 
he  issued  with  a  pride  and  delight  never 
accorded  to  his  more  profitable  ventures. 
His  friends  sometimes  argued  with  him 
over  the  folly  of  so  costly  a  hobby,  but 
]\Iondell  did  not  heed  them.  He  was  a 
bachelor  and  his  personal  needs  were  al- 
most negligible,  and,  in  the  end,  silencing 
every  argument,  he  always  declaimed 
his   well-beloved  Heine's   warning: 

''Verleize  nicht  chirch  kalten  Ton 
Den  Juengling,  welcher  duerftig,  frenid, 
Um  Hilfe  bittend  zu  Dir  koemmt — 
Er  isl  vielleicht  ein  Goettersohn. 
Siehst  Dii  ihn  icieder  einst,  sodann 
Die  Gloria  sein  Haupt  iimflannnt; 
Den  strengen  Blick,  der  Dich  verdammt^ 
Dein  Auge  nicht  ertragen  kann.'^ 

On  a  fine  morning  in  February,  a 
genius  of  the  Trois  Couronnes  accosted 
Monsieur  Mondell  on  the  street,  offering 
him  an  epic  poem  in  three  volumes. 
Monsieur  Mondell  trembled;    he  knew 
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he  would  never  say  no,  but  he  knew  also 
that  just  at  present  the  luxury  of  another 
unsalable  book  would  be  fatal  to  him. 
Very  humanly  he  tried  to  escape  the  em- 
barrassing situation  without  seeming 
really  to  do  so,  and  he  said  encourag- 
ingly: 

"Just  send  me  your  manuscript.  My 
reader,  Monsieur  Tritou,  shall  at  once 
report  about  it." 

The  epic  poet  looked  at  Monsieur 
Mondell  with  wide  eyes. 

"Tritou,"  he  asked,  "do  you  mean 
Aristide  Tritou?    Is  he  your  reader?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Monsieur  Mondell, 
"do  you  know  him?" 
\    The  other  sighed. 

"Ah,  no,  I  don't  know  him.  I  don't 
know  celebrities — as  yet.  But  of  course 
I  know  all  about  him.  Who  doesn't 
know  the  author  of  Loutre?  It's  really 
the  book  of  the  year.  Lafitte  was  lucky 
to  get  it.  Everyone  says  that  the  book 
itself  is  splendid  and  would  sell  even 
without  the  illustrations  by  Felix." 

Mondell  was  dumfounded.  Why  had 
that  devil  of  a  Tritou  never  mentioned 
his  book?  So  much  modesty  was  really 
too  much  of  a  virtue.  But  he  hid  his 
surprise  and  said  only : 

"Oh,  was  it  Felix  who  did  the  illus- 
trations?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  the  poet  assured  him, 
"it  ran  serially  in  Kersac's  Revue 
Illustree,  you  know,  and  Felix  and 
Kersac  are  intimate  friends.  And  then 
the  book  is  quite  in  Felix's  line.  Rather 
weird,  you  know,  and  very  profound 
and  interesting.  Full  of  psychology — 
Coue,  autosuggestion,  subconscious-self; 
and  folklore,  imitative  magic,  primitive 
beliefs  of  mankind,  and  all  such  things. 
Quite  up  to  date.  No  wonder  it  almost 
got  the  Prix  Goncourt." 

Mondell  nodded  sagely.  "No  won- 
der," he  agreed.  And  shaking  hands 
with  his  poet  and  promising  every- 
thing and  anything,  he  hurried  post- 
haste to  his  office. 

Monsieur  Mondell  hated  ''les  si- 
lences''— silences    that    estranged    and 


parted  and  that,  once  entered  into, 
gained  constantly  in  sinister  power.  It 
was  well  enough  to  be  silent  when  you 
had  said  everything  you  had  to  say; 
then  silence  was  comforting,  sweet, 
uniting.  But  to  be  silent  with  an  un- 
said thing  rankling  in  the  mind  was 
absolutely  against  his  nature,  and  while 
he  now  made  his  way  to  his  office,  he 
decided  to  have  it  out  -at  once  with 
Aristide.  Why  had  that  boy  been  so 
reticent?  Why,  above  all,  if  he  had 
written  a  splendid  book — why  had  he 
given  it  to  another  publisher?  Was 
Pierre  Lafitte  really  so  much  better  an 
imprint  than  Frederic  Mondell?  Poor 
Monsieur  Mondell  felt  slighted  and  was 
puzzled,  and  as  he  liked  Aristide — 
liked  him  well  enough,  in  fact,  to 
quarrel  violently  with  him — he  felt,  in 
addition,  hurt.  He  had  given  his  young 
reader  full  confidence  and  he  had  ex- 
pected confidence  in  return.  Well,  he 
would  hear  what  Aristide  had  to  say. 

He  found  Aristide  in  a  cloud  of  to- 
bacco smoke,  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
his  feet  on  his  desk,  reading  the  galley 
proofs  of  a  new  Mondell  publication. 
When  Mondell  entered  Aristide  looked 
up  and  yawned. 

"Heavens,  what  rot,"  he  said,  "what 
miserable,  insufferable,  unendurable 
rot!  How  could  you  ever  accept  such  a 
thing?  Building  a  Home — if  anyone 
were  ever  building  me  a  home  according 
to  this  book  I'd  kill  him  outright." 

But  Monsieur  Mondell  disdained  to 
defend  his  new  publication.  He  hung 
up  his  hat,  seated  himself  in  his  swivel 
chair  and,  turning  to  Aristide,  said 
bluntly : 

"Tell  me,  Tritou,  why  did  you  never 
speak  to  me  of  Loutre f 

Aristide  sat  up  in  his  chair  and  stared. 
Loutre?  Loutre?  What  did  Mondell 
mean?  Then  Aristide  remembered  and 
he  became  a  bit  embarrassed.  Monsieur 
Mondell  was  of  a  most  scrupulous  per- 
sonal honesty,  and  Aristide  doubted  if 
he  would  see  the  fun  in  cheating  Kersac 
out  of  a  hundred  francs.  Aristide  de- 
cided tiierefore  that  he  would  have  to 
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ivent  some  excuse — he  dimly  thought 
f  a  lost  letter  or  something  like  this — 
ad  in  order  to  gain  time  he  asked: 
"Why  should  I  have  spoken  to  you 
f  Loutre?" 

Monsieur  Mondell  became  heated  and 
xcited. 
"Well,   if   I  had  written  a  brilliant 
ook,  the  book  of  the  year  in  fact,  a  book 
lustrated  by  Felix  and  run  as  a  serial 
1  La   Revue   Illustree,   sl  book  finally 
(ublished  by  Lafitte  and  mentioned  for 
|he  Prix  Goncourt,  then  I  should  have 
poken  to  you  about  it.    Consequently, 
should  have  expected  the  same  of  you." 
Aristide  was  utterly  bewildered.    Did 
Mondell  jest.f^    But  no,  his  round  moon- 
ace  looked  almost  childishly  hurt  and 
lerious.    But  then,  what  did  it  all  mean? 
lad   Loutre,   whom   he   had  left  igno- 
niniously  in  the  borderland  of  all  half- 
•reated  things,  hanging  doubtfully  be- 
.ween  being  and  not-being — had  Loutre, 
^viihout  consultmg  his  maker,  decided 
^n  a  career  of  his  own.^^     Well,  in  that 
ase  he  had  done  himself  well,  the  old 
boy.     Felix,  Lafitte,   Prix   Goncourt — 
one  could  hardly  better  that.     A  self- 
made  fiction,  chuckled  Aristide  to  him- 
self.   Well,  he  would  not  disturb  Loutre 
in    his    adventurous    undertaking,    he 
would  not  give  the  show  away.     So, 
while  he  was  highly  amused  inwardly,  he 
.said  aloud  only: 

I     "Who   told   you   all   about   Loutre, 
Mondell?" 

"That  ass  of  a  poet  did,"  growled 
Mondell,  "that  Lucien  Dupre.  Wants 
me  to  publish  his  epic,  and  when  I 
mentioned  you  as  my  reader  he  started 
to  rave.  The  whole  literary  Paris,  he 
says,  is  wild  about  your  book.  The  occult 
science  in  it,  the  folklore,  primitive  be- 
liefs, imitative  magic,  and  so  on  made  a 
tremendous  hit.  Why  you  haven't 
offered  the  book  to  me,  Triton,  I  can't 
understand.  I  always  thought  we  were 
real  friends." 

Aristide  stood  up,  towered  over  the 
little  publisher,  and  said  very  earnestly 
and  impressively: 

"Look  here,  Mondell,  I  don't  know 


what  Dupre  said;  quite  likely  he  exag- 
gerated. I  confess  Loutre  was  an  unex- 
pected success,  but  I  never  thought  for 
a  moment  that  he  would  stir  the  literary 
Paris.  But  so  much  you  can  take  from 
me — I  give  you  my  word  for  it:  Loutre 
was  conceived  and  (he  winced  a  bit) 
created  before  I  ever  knew  you.  I  assure 
you  most  solemnly  I  could  never  have 
offered  this  work  to  you.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  doing  so.  I  should  be 
damned  sorry  if  you  thought  anything 
else." 

Mondell,  whose  heart  although  cov- 
ered by  layers  and  layers  of  fat  was 
innately  generous,  accepted  at  once  his 
friend's  explanation. 

"That's  quite  all  right,  Aristide," 
he  said.  "There's  no  ill  feeling  in  me 
now.  Only  I'm  sorry.  I  should  have 
liked  to  bring  out  this  book.  Well,  we'll 
see  what  we  can  do  in  the  future." 

And  having  thus  restored  peace  and 
harmony  in  the  oflSce,  the  two  went  at 
their  daily  task,  Aristide  still  smiling  to 
himself  at  Loutre  and  Loutre's  extrava- 
gant claims. 

The  next  morning  Mondell  said  to 
Aristide : 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  Tritou.  We  are 
going  to  get  a  new  assistant.  Some 
young  chap  to  write  letters,  and  read 
proofs,  and  to  do  all  the  odds  and  ends 
of  the  office  routine.  And  to  you  I'm 
going  to  give  a  little  private  office  here 
and  you  are  going  to  write  a  book  for 
me.  Of  course,  you  can't  duplicate 
Loutre — one  does  not  write  a  master- 
work  every  few  months — but  you'll  do 
something  fine  and  I'm  going  to  bring 
it  out  in  style.  I'd  ask  F.  F.  to  illus- 
trate it,  only  he  is  on  his  way  to  Japan, 
but  we'll  get  Zip  or  Pierre  Crachee  to 
do  us  head  and  tail-pieces  and  perhaps 
even  full-page  drawings.  Everyone  will 
be  pleased  to  collaborate  with  the  author 
of  Loutre." 

Aristide  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
said,  "Suit  yourself,"  and  while  Mon- 
dell bustled  round  in  preparation  for  the 
new  arrangement,  Aristide  cleared  his 
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old  desk  and  wondered  dimly  if  lie  had 
done  right  to  let  Lout  re  have  his  way. 

The  new  reader  was  soon  found  and 
Aristide  began  his  book.  It  was  a  little 
extravaganza — he  called  it  Fairy  Tales 
for  Worldij-Wise — and  in  it  he  told  the 
True  Story  of  the  Loss  of  Paradise,  the 
Last  Visit'  to  Eden,  The  Real  Tragedy 
of  Eve.  and  similar  things.  All  half -gay 
and  half-sad,  all 
more  or  less  queer 
and  fantastic,  yet 
imbued  with  that 
inner  and  deeper 
truth — la  vraie 
i^eriU  as  the  Gon- 
courts  say — which 
has  the  brilliant 
reality  of  all  un- 
real things.  ]\Ion- 
dell  was  not  dis- 
pleased; now  and 
then  something 
appealed  to  him 
especially,  but 
even  when  he  said, 
"Fine,  fine,"  he 
added  invariably: 

"Do  you  think 
it  measiu*es  up  to 
Lontrer' 

Aristide,  \^^io 
was  by  this  time 
tired  and  irritable, 
and  therefore 
quite  mirea  son- 
able,  one  day 
flared  up: 

"Look 
Mondell 
shouted, 
stop  that. 
I  don't  want 
about  him.     I 


THE  VIEW  OVER   THE  ROOFS  SUITS  ME 


here, 
'  he 
*'you 

I'm   fed    up    with    Loutre 
to   hear  amiiliins: 
writ  in  cf  vou 


way.  I  haven't  yet  read  Loutre.     WTi 
don't  you  gi^'e  me  a  copy?" 

"Haven't  got  one."  growled  Aristide 

"1*11  send  to  Lafitte  for  a  few  copies. 

suggested   Mondell,    but    Triton    a^rah 

became  very  angry. 

**  You'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  D 
give  you  the  book  as  soon  as  possible 
But  for  the  present  do  me  the  one  favo 
and  forget  Loutre 
I  want  my  nev 
book  judged  on  it.- 
o^TL  merits.  Xc 
comparisons,  \\ 
you  please.  li 
you  don't  accept 
my  conditions  IT 
stop  writmg." 

Peace  was  sooe 
restored.     ^Ion- 
dell    promised    to 
leave  Loutre  alone, 
and  Aristide  wrote 
another  half  dozen 
of  his  fair^'  tales. 
The  illustrations 
by  Pierre  Crachee 
were  most  delight- 
ful.     Russian    in 
coloring,    bold    in 
outline,   cle^■e^   in 
spacing,  they  re}> 
resented  quite  the 
best   work  of  the 
rising  yomig  illus- 
trator.      Mondell 
well  satisfied, 
when  finally 
manuscript 
all  set  up  and 
plates    all 


was 
and 
the 
was 
the 


m 


^   more 
the  verv' 


best  stuff  I  can — if  that  isn't  sufficient, 
don't  publish  it." 

Mondell  pacified  his  irate  friend. 

"You  know  I  hke  your  work,"  he 
assured  him  again  and  again.  "Only,  of 
course,  I'm  anxious  to  make  something 
really  good  out  of  it.  Follow  up  the 
first  great  success,  you  know.     Bv  the 


done,  he  gave  a  luncheon  to  Aristide 
and  Crachee,  and  the  three  drank  excel- 
lent wine  to  the  success  of  the  new 
venture.  At  the  limcheon  Mondell  had 
suddenly  an  idea. 

"You  know,  Aristide."  he  said,  "rm 
going  to  see  Kersac  to-morrow  and  I'll 
ask  him  to  write  us  an  introduction  to 
your  new  book.  He  brought  out  Loutre 
and  hell  be  glad  to  do  that  for  you  now." 

Aristide  had  altosfether  too  much  ^ine 
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)  worry  about  anything  or  to  argue 
ny  question. 

*'Let  Lout  re  take  care  of  himself,"  he 
lought   sleepily,   "I  can't  bother  any 


lore. 

■  Mondell  went  the  next  morning  to  the 

flSces  of  La  Reime  Illustree  but  he  did 

ot  see  Kersac.    The  editor  was  ill.    A 

[-eacherous  and  neglected  spring  cold 

ad    developed    into    pneumonia,    and 

bough  the  general  public  was  not  yet 

ware  of  it,  at  the  office  they  all  knew 

Iready  that  there  was  no  hope  of  Ker- 

ac's  recovery.    The  introduction,  there- 

Dre,  remained  unwritten. 

The  new  book  appeared  and  had  a 

leasant  enough  success.     The  reviews 

vere  mostly  friendly ;  the  somewhat  con- 

cious  artistry  of  the  charming  trifles 

v^as  praised,  but  in  one  revue  it  was 

aid,  "We  should  have  expected  some 

terner  stuff  from  the  author  of  Loutre'*; 

vhereas  another  young  columnist  began 

All  who  have  admired  Loutrc  will  be 

lelighted  with  this  new  book  written  in 

:he  very  same  vein  and  with  tlie  same 

Dlayful   cleverness."    Aristide   chuckled 

when  he  read  this.     "To  each  man  his 

own  Lout  re,"  he  said,  yet  even  while 

he  laughed  he  felt  not  quite  comfortable, 

md  somehow  or  other  he  wished  that 

le  had  never  meddled  with  Loutre. 

Mondell  was  even  more  gratified  than 
Aristide  with  the  success  of  Fairy  Tales 
for  Worldly-Wise,  and  began  at  once  to 
plan  another  book  that  Aristide  ought 
to  write. 

"The  author  of  Loutre,''  he  said, 
must  keep  on  working." 
Aristide,  who  had  rather  looked  for- 
ward to  a  period  of  laziness  and  contem- 
i  plation,  was  therefore  forced  to  new 
J  labors,  labors  which  he  more  or  less  re- 
sented and  which  deepened  his  antago- 
nism against  Loutre,  whose  outrageous 
demands  for  fame  kept  poor  Tritou  at 
the  desk  while  the  most  superb  spring 
invited  every  idle  soul  to  loafing  and 
dreaming.  More  than  once  Aristide 
tried  to  revolt  and  to  escape,  but  Mon- 
dell stood  over  him,  keeping  him  at  his 


task,  appealing  to  him  in  the  name  of 
Loutre,  and  in  the  end  Aristide  always 
had  to  give  in.  Spring  ripened  into 
summer,  summer  mellowed  into  fall,  and 
the  new  book  was  done.  In  the  shop- 
windows  of  the  bookstores  a  yellow  vol- 
ume was  displayed  which  bore  in  red  and 
black  letters  the  inscription:  ^'Vient 
de  paraitre''  "Just  issued" — "A  new 
volume  by  the  author  of  Loutre.''' 

On  the  date  of  publication  Mondell 
himself  came  to  Aristide  with  the  first 
bound  copy  to  congratulate  the  author 
and  himself.  And  while  he  climbed  the 
stairs  that  were  leading  to  Aristide's 
little  garret,  he  decided  that  now 
Tritou  would  have  to  look  for  new 
quarters.  The  author  of  Loutre  ought 
to  live  in  other  surroundings.  And  after 
the  first  greetings  were  over,  he  talked 
at  once  of  his  new  plans. 

"I'll  tell  you,  Aristide,"  he  began, 
"you'll  have  to  move.  You  are  not  any 
longer  a  Bohemian.  You  have  a  name 
and  a  reputation  to  keep  up.  People 
woidd  wonder  if  they  saw  the  author  of 
Loutre  living  in  such  a  hole.  I  know  a 
splendid  place  for  you.  Myers,  the 
American,  who  has  a  fine  studio  in 
Cours  La  Reine,  wants  to  sublet.  He 
sails  for  New  York.  I'll  get  his  apart- 
ment and  I'll  install  you  there.  It  will 
be  just  the  thing  for  you.  Here,  you 
can't  receive  a  dog." 

Aristide  was  not  overpleased. 

"It's  all  right  here,"  he  declared,  "I 
like  it.  The  view  over  the  roofs  suits 
me,  and  I  never  receive  anybody  any- 
how. So  what's  the  use  of  going  to  all 
this  trouble.^" 

But  jNIondell  was  implacable. 

"You  have  to  move,"  he  persisted. 
"  In  fact,  you  have  to  change  yoiu*  whole 
mode  of  living.  You  have  already 
learned  to  work :  now  you  have  to  learn 
to  enjoy  a  dignified  leisure,  when  leisure 
is  possible.  In  short,  my  friend,"  he 
added  smilingly,  "you  have  to  live  up 
to  Loutre." 

And  so  again  Aristide  and  his  instincts 
were  overruled  and  the  change  of  the 
apartment  took  place. 
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The  new  apartment  meant  really  a 
new  life  to  Aristide.  Mondell  had 
arranged  the  place  with  touching  and 
infinite  care,  filled  the  cupboard  with 
the  right  kind  of  wine,  the  humidor  with 
the  right  kind  of  cigarettes,  and  the 
numerous  vases  with  charming  flowers 
which  were  renewed  twice  a  week  by  a 
dependable  florist.  An  efficient  Japanese 
manservant  kept  the  place  in  order  and 
looked  after  Aristide's  needs,  and  every 
morning  at  ten  appeared  a  perfect  ste- 
nographer to  whom  Aristide  had  to 
dictate  until  about  three,  with  a  short 
interruption  for  lunch.  But  Mondell 
had  done  even  more.  He  had  looked 
up  old  connections,  visited  long-for- 
gotten friends,  renewed  relations  with 
the  conservative  wing  of  the  literary 
Paris — all  in  the  interest  of  Aristide, 
who,  consequently,  was  much  invited 
and  hardly  ever  had  a  moment  to  him- 
self. Faultlessly  attired,  he  sipped  tea 
in  numerous  drawing-rooms,  attended 
and  gave  intimate  readings,  was  asked 
to  formal  dinners,  and  was  everywhere 
praised  and  petted  as  the  author  of 
Loutre  and  other  very  delightful  books. 
In  vain  did  he  try  to  push  his  new 
work  in  the  foreground.  Loutre  was 
ever  the  center  of  interest,  the  domi- 
nating note  in  the  symphony  of  flattery; 
and  once  Aristide  overheard  how  one 
young  writer,  who  also  had  climbed  the 
social  ladder  to  success,  confided  to  an- 
other artist: 

"Yes,  they  sell  well,  these  Tritou- 
books,  but  frankly  they  are  not  much 
good.  They  sell  on  the  strength  of  the 
Loutre  success.  I  have  not  read  the 
book  myself — ^science  is  not  quite  my 
line,  you  know — but  I  hear  from  all 
sides  that  there  is  something  in  it.  And 
the  public  is  like  this:  if  you  have  done 
one  good  thing,  they  accept  afterward 
even  poor  stuff  and  think  it's  all  right." 

Now  and  then  Aristide  played  with 
the  idea  really  to  write  Loutre,  but  he 
soon  found  that  this  was  utterly  im- 
possible. Loutre  had  grown  out  of  his 
hand.     He  had  achieved  shadowy  but 


gigantic  proportions,  somewhat  like  a 
djinn  in  a  fairy  tale  who,  once  escaped 
out  of  the  bottle  of  respectable  fiction, 
cannot  possibly  be  forced  again  into  the 
narrow  confines  of  a  circumscribed 
prison.  No,  Aristide  decided  that  the 
question  was  no  longer  what  he  could 
do  with  Loutre,  but  rather  what  Loutre 
was  going  to  do  with  him.  It  was  a 
queer  thought,  but  Aristide  sometimes 
toyed  vaguely  with  the  fancy  that 
Loutre  had  taken  possession  of  him, 
body  and  soul,  and  was  molding  him  to 
strange  and  unknown  purposes;  that 
his  poor,  lazy,  happy-go-lucky,  care- 
free Self  had  become  the  slave  of 
Loutre,  just  as  Sin  bad  was  the  slave  of 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  and  that  what- 
ever bodily  comfort  he  may  have  gained, 
his  spiritual  freedom  was  lost  and  gone. 
Mondell,  of  course,  was  quite  unaware 
that  Aristide  harbored  any  such  weird 
and  disturbing  thoughts.  He  was 
frankly  delighted  with  the  success  of 
his  protege,  and  if  he  found  the  rich 
and  feted  Aristide  vastly  less  cheerful 
and  far  more  irritable  than  the  poor 
poet  had  been,  he  put  it  down  to  the 
erratic  temperament  of  a  genius  who, 
having  got  all  possible  things,  will  still 
demand  of  fate  the  impossible.  In  fact, 
he  admitted  that  this  touch  of  disen- 
chantment and  melancholy  was  rather 
becoming  to  Aristide  and  had  its  market 
value;  the  more  somber  Triton's  little 
tales  were,  the  better  the  public  seemed 
to  enjoy  them,  and  Aristide's  readings 
of  his  own  new  contes  were  always  visited 
by  the  very  best  society.  Mondell 
sometimes  thought  that  it  was  more 
his  manner  than  his  matter  that  made 
Aristide  so  successful  a  lecturer.  He 
really  never  read;  he  sat — preferably 
at  an  open  fireplace — in  a  deep  chair, 
or  leaned  against  some  wall  or  column 
and  told  his  little  tales  in  a  very  natural, 
casual,  matter-of-fact  way  which  was 
yet  strangely  effective.  While  he  was 
speaking  a  cigarette  dangled  between 
his  lean  brown  fingers,  and — if  the 
lights  were  dim  enough — he  punctuated 
his  pauses  by  the  glow  of  his  cigarette, 
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glow  which  at  certain  moments  had 
1,  decidedly  sulphurous  tang  and  tinge. 
'Is  he  not  more  an  actor  than  a  poet?" 
ondered  Mondell,  and  even  mentioned 
ne  day  something  of  this  thought  to 
l\.ristide.  But  Tritou  glowered  quite 
nenacingly  at  his  friend  without  vouch- 
safing any  answer,  and  the  topic  was 
lever  more  mentioned. 

But  whatever  Aristide's  special  qual- 
ty  might  have  been,  histrionic  or  poetic, 
le  certainly  had  a  personal  appeal,  and 
2ven  the  very  exclusive  club,  Femina, 
invited  him  to  one  of  its  famous  literary 
teas  and  gave  him  the  very  best  place  on 
the  program.  Mondell  gratified  and 
lelated,  Aristide  sulky  and  ill-tempered, 
drove  on  the  apj)oiiited  day  to  the 
Avenue  des  Champs  Ely  sees  where  the 
Club  was  housed  in  a  distinguished 
little  Palais.  On  the  way  Mondell 
commented  delightedly  on  his  friend's 
good  fortune. 

I'll  tell  you,  Aristide,"  he  said, 
"you  can  be  satisfied.  If  I  think  of 
you  as  you  were  last  year — shabby, 
threadbare,  starved,  almost  begging  me 
for  a  position:  and  now,  elegant,  feted, 
successful,  the  guest  of  Femina — it's 
wonderful.    Loutre  has  made  you." 

"I  guess  so,"  granted  Aristide,  but 
he  did  not  sound  very  pleased  and  his 
face  did  not  brighten  even  when  he 
stood  before  his  very  select  audience 
and  began  to  speak.  He  looked  gloom- 
ily at  the  silken  ladies  and  the  polished 
gentlemen  and,  leaning  forward  in  the 
fauteuil  provided  for  him,  he  said  to 
them: 

*' Yesterday,  when  the  icy  wind  was 
driving  frozen  snowflakes  over  desolate- 
looking  streets,  I  stepped  into  a  little 
cafe  round  the  corner  just  to  warm  my 
hands  on  a  steaming  glass  of  tea.  And 
there  I  found  at  a  table  Satan  sitting: 
alone,  lonely,  forlorn,  infinitely  bored. 
Somehow  I  felt  impelled  to  speak  to 
him,  cheer  him,  show  him  some  human 
sympathy — he  really  looked  devilishly 
miserable.  So  I  went  over  to  his 
table,  offered  him  a  cigarette,  and  began 
the  usual  conversation. 


"*Awful  weather,'  I  said,  'I  am 
frozen  through  and  through.* 

"*Yes,'  admitted  Satan,  'it's  pretty 
bad;  but  then,  what  can  you  expect. 
After  all,  it's  winter.' 

"*For  you  it  must  be  especially  dis- 
agreeable,' I  ventured  then.  *You  are 
accustomed  to  quite  other  temper- 
atures.' 

"Satan  looked  coldly  at  me.  'How 
so?'  he  asked. 

"I  stammered,  embarrassed,  *Well, 
so  far  as  I  know,  you  have  it  pretty  hot 
down  in  your  place;  the  hellish  fires, 
the  burning  sinners,  and  so  on,  that 
must.  .  .' 

"Satan  interrupted  me  impatiently. 
*It's  incredible,'  he  exclaimed,  *the 
childish  superstition  of  you  people. 
Even  you,  a  literary  man,  cultivated, 
enlightened,  can  repeat  such  nonsensical 
nursery  fables.  Let  me  assure  you  that 
you  are  greatly  mistaken.  We  enjoy 
the  most  perfect  climate — a  subtle 
blending  of  the  freshness  of  spring  and 
the  mild  mellowness  of  fall.  In  our 
gardens — they  are  more  beautiful  than 
your  limited  fancy  can  imagine — blossom 
and  fruit  mingle  on  the  very  same  tree. 
Our  birds  have  the  colors  of  rainbows 
and  at  the  same  time  they  sing  with 
most  melodious  trills.  And  the  perfume 
of  our  flowers  is  simply  unsurpassed. 
Your  ideas  of  my  abode  are,  therefore, 
vastly  incorrect.' 

"I  blushed  under  his  reproach,  but 
my  curiosity  was  piqued.  I  wanted  to 
know  more.  So  I  persisted.  *And  the 
lost  souls?'  I  asked  timidly,  *the  damned, 
what.  .  .' 

"He  did  not  let  me  continue.  He 
lifted  his  hand  and  his  face  expressed  his 
pained  disapproval.  'What  words,'  he 
sighed,  'what  expressions,  what  crudity! 
Lost  souls — -damned — I  am  grieved  to 
hear  you  speak  like  this.  Our  guests,  as 
we  call  them,  are  made  perfectly  free  of 
the  place,  and  whatever  we  can  do  to 
provide  amusement  and  entertainment 
for  them  is  done  in  the  most  elaborate 
manner.  Concerts,  theaters,  dinners, 
art  exhibitions,  bals  masques — all  this  is 
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offered  in  profusion.  And  for  those  with 
more  quiet  and  scholarly  tastes,  we  have 
libraries  of  rare  books  and  manuscripts, 
collections  of  prints  and  etchings,  any- 
thing, in  short,  you  can  imagine.  We  do 
our  best  to  gratify  every  possible  wish. 
No  expense  is  too  great.' 

"I  was  staring  with  surprise.  *How 
wonderful!'  I  exclaimed;  'why  that 
sounds  more  like  heaven  than  anything 
else.' 

"Satan  seemed  pleased.  *Yes,  our 
place  is  an  exact  replica  of  heaven,'  he 
confided.  *  Anything  you  can  get  there 
we  have  too,  and  even  more  elegant, 
more  elaborate,  more  exquisite,  more 
subtle.  Our  guests  get  everything,  just 
as  in  heaven,  only — ' 

'"Only — ^'  I  repeated  with  a  vague 
terror  clutching  my  heart. 

"'Only,'  said  Satan  sadly,  'they  can 
never,  even  not  for  one  moment,  forget 
that  they  are  not  in  heaven.' 

'"And  that,'  I  asked,  'that  is—' 

"'Yes,'  answered  Satan  wearily,  'that 
is  it.  To  have  everything  heaven  can 
grant  you  and  yet  not  be  in  heaven — 
that's  hell.' 

"And  while  I  was  still  pondering  over 
these  awful  words  he  disappeared  from 
my  table." 

Aristide,  having  finished,  leaned  back 
in  his  fauteuil  and  lighted  his  cigarette. 
Then  he  had  to  get  up  to  acknowledge 
the  applause,  which  was  generous  and 
spontaneous  for,  slight  as  his  little  tale 
was,  his  manner  of  delivery  had  been 
very  effective,  and  his  hearers  were  un- 
doubtedly impressed.  Next  to  Monsieur 
Mondell  sat  two  ladies;  the  one  evi- 
dently a  tres  grande  dame,  the  other 
equally  evidently  her  dame  de  compagnie, 
and  the  one,  the  great  lady,  said  quite 
enthusiastically  to  Mondell : 

"But  he  is  charming,  this  young  man. 
Very  spirituel  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
lightfully good-looking.  You  know,  I 
somehow  thought  all  the  time  what  a 
splendid  figure  he  would  make  in  a 
cinema  play.  He  is  your  friend,  I  un- 
derstand. Do  bring  him  to  me  and 
present  him." 


Mondell  bowed  and  went  to  fete] 
Aristide,  and  while  he  was  on  this  erranc 
he  inquired  discreetly  who  the  great  lad 
was  that  had  been  so  pleased  witl 
Aristide.  He  was  highly  elated  when  hi 
was  told  that  he  had  spoken  to  Madame 
la  Comtesse  de  Segur,  who  was  known  t( 
belong  not  only  to  the  aristocracy  o 
birth  but  also  to  the  literary  gentry 
who,  being  a  descendant  of  an  old  famih 
of  scholars  and  writers,  assembled  in  he: 
salon  all  those  who  possessed  either  i 
hotel  on  the  Boulevard  Saint  Germaii 
or  an  abode  on  the  slopes  of  Parnassus 
Aristide  was  found  and  duly  presented 
and  the  Comtesse  graciously  asked  hin 
to  come  to  tea  on  the  very  next  Sunday 
Then  the  author  had  to  meet  othei 
guests,  but  Mondell  stayed  with  the  Com 
tesse  and  sang  the  praises  of  his  friend' 

"It  will  be  a  privilege  for  me 
Madame,"  he  said,  "to  send  you  those 
of  his  books  which  I  have  published. 
But  you  ought  to  get  also  his  most  im- 
portant work,  Loutre.  Something  very 
deep  and  profound.  More  a  treatise,  ] 
should  say,  than  a  novel.  Dealing  with 
modern  psychology,  autosuggestion,  the 
subliminal  self,  double-personality;  and| 
also  with  the  more  occult  spheres  of  thei 
human  mind,  primitive  beliefs  of  man^ 
kind,  imitative  magic,  and  other  aspects 
of  our  subconscious  life.  All  this 
grouped  round  the  central  figure  of 
Loutre,  an  apache  and  actor  at  the  same 
time.  I  must  confess,  to  my  shame,  that 
I  haven't  read  the  book  as  yet.  I  always 
promise  myself  to  do  so,  just  as  I  promise 
myself  to  read  one  day  the  whole 
Froissart,  and  the  real  Don  Quixote,  or 
Dante  in  the  original — " 

The  Comtesse  mterrupted  him  laugh 
ingly: 

"How  I  can  feel  with  you,  dear  Mon 
sieur  Mondell.  I  am  quite  in  the  same 
boat.  Why,  I  could  write  a  book  on  books 
I  mean  to  read.  Books  we  all  know%  we 
all  quote;  books  which  form  our  mental 
background  and  are,  somehow,  our  intel 
lectual  and  spiritual  property  and  which, 
in  the  end,  come  to  think  of  it,  we  have 
really  never  read.    But  to  return  to  your 
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andsome  friend.    You  did  not  read  his 
ook  as  yet,  but—?" 

But  I  am  assured  from  all  sides," 
•'ontinued  Mondell,   "that   it  is  some- 
King  very  fine.    Quite  a  contribution  to 
liat  part  of  our  Hterature  which  is  a 
'ombination  of  belles  lettres  and  science. 

am  certain  Madame  will  be  greatly  in- 
erested  in  it." 

"Of  course  I  shall  be,"  said  the  Com- 
esse  eagerly.  "In  fact,  I  am  already 
ow  very  much  interested  in  book  and 
uthor.  Don't  forget  to  buy  Loidre  for 
le  before  Sunday,"  she  added,  turning 
o  her  dame  de  compaguie.  "You'll  get 
t  at  Brentano's,  without  doubt." 

And  then  all  conversation  stopped,  be- 
ause  "by  request"  Aristide  had  to  tell 
another  little  tale. 

The   Comtesse   received   Aristide   on 

5unday  with  a  warm  cordiality  which 

nade  him  feel  at  once  very  much  at 

iiome. 

L|    "I  have  nobody  else  for  tea  but  you, 


Monsieur  Triton,"  she  said,  "because 
I  am  an  intellectual  gourmet.  Cheap 
wines  you  mix  with  mineral  water,  you 
soften  the  bitterness  of  vermouth  and 
the  roughness  of  gin  with  fleur  d' orange 
and  sugar  and  other  ingredients  and  get 
a  cocktail ;  but  if  a  rare  vintage  is  offered 
to  you  you  want  it  pure,  unmixed,  by 
itself,  to  enjoy  the  exquisite  flavor.  So 
no  other  guests  but  you  to-day.  I  had 
my  nephew  at  dinner  but  I  sent  him 
away.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  and  of  you 
and  of  your  work.  You  did  get  Loutre 
for  me,  didn't  you,  Constance?" 

The  dame  de  compagnie,  who  was 
pouring  tea,  felt  terror-stricken.  She 
had  forgotten  all  about  that  miserable 
book.  But  it  would  never  do  to  confess. 
The  Comtesse  would  be  furious.  So, 
leaving  quickly  her  teacups,  she  said: 

"Why,  certainly,  madame.  I  bought 
it  yesterday,  and  I  put  it  on  this  little 
table  together  with  the  new  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes'' 
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Aristide  looked  at  the  indicated  table 
with  a  kind  of  wondering  awe.  He 
would  hardly  have  been  surprised  if  the 
book  had  really  been  there.  By  now 
everything  seemed  possible  to  him.  But 
the  table  was  conspicuously  empty. 

**I  can't  understand  it,"  said  Made- 
moiselle Constance.  "I  saw  the  books 
myself  this  morning.  Three  volumes — 
aren't  there  three,  Monsieur  Triton? — 
all  beautifully  bound.  I  don't  know  who 
can  have  taken  it." 

"Perhaps  my  nephew  got  hold  of  it," 
smiled  the  Comtesse.  "He  may  have 
looked  into  it  and,  reading  a  few  lines, 
found  the  temptation  too  strong,  and 
took  it  with  him.  Quite  a  compliment 
to  you,  Monsieur  Tritou.  But  we  will 
not  sorrow  over  the  book  as  long  as  we 
have  the  author.  In  fact,  I  think. 
Monsieur  Tritou,  you  should  present  a 
copy  to  me,  perhaps  even  one  with  a  nice 
inscription — " 

"Madame,"  interrupted  Aristide,  and 
his  voice  had  a  ring  of  sincerity  which 
pleased  the  Comtesse,  "Madame,  noth- 
ing could  give  me  greater  pleasure  than 
to  offer  you  this  book  if  it  were  only 
possible.  But  alas,  we  authors  are  neg- 
ligent people.  I  do  not  possess  a  single 
copy.  And  as  to  buying  it —  "  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders  eloquently.  "Mademoi- 
selle performed  a  miracle  in  getting  it. 
I  doubt  if  there  is  another  copy  in  all 
Paris." 

Constance,  who  was  happy  over  the 
turn  the  affair  had  taken,  corroborated 
Aristide  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  madame,"  she  explained,  "  I  had 
a  very  hard  time  getting  that  work. 
Brentano's  were  all  out  of  it.  At  last  I 
found  it  in  a  little  bookshop  in  the 
Palais  Roy  ale.  Evidently  it  is  out  of 
print." 

"Yes,"  continued  Aristide,  "It  is  out 
of  print,  and  if  I  ever  regretted  that 
fact  I  regret  it  to-day." 

"Why,  no,"  chided  the  Comtesse, 
"You  should  be  proud  that  a  work  of 
this  type  has  sold  so  well.  You'll  present 
to  me  then  the  first  copy  of  the  second 
edition." 


"The  second  edition,"  sighed  Aristid 
"  I  wish  I  could  see  it  already.  But  yo 
know,  madame,  how  publishers  ar< 
And  then,  again,  you  cannot  blame  then  ^ 
Bookmaking  is  a  costly  luxury  nowaday; 
Now  there  is  my  friend  Mondell — ' 

"Ah,  yes.  Monsieur  Mondell,"  remen: 
bered  the  Comtesse.  "He  was  goo 
enough  to  send  me  your  other  books,  an 
I  am  truly  grateful  to  him.  I  enjoye 
immensely  your  Fairy  Tales  for  Worldly 
Wise.  Do  read  me  "Blue  Roses"  one 
more.    I  think  that's  my  favorite.' 
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The  Comtesse,  who  was  not  far  fron'  * 
fifty,  had  no  illusions  about  herself.    Sh 
knew  that  she  was  no  longer  young,  an( 
she  said  sometimes  with  a  wry  smile: 

"  I  am  the  most  dismal  creature  in  th< 
world.  I  am  a  charming  woman  wh( 
does  not  charm  any  more." 

But  though  she  had  lost  the  form  anc 
features  of  Youth,  all  the  eagerness,  the 
enthusiasm,  the  quick  perceptions  of  8 
young  heart  and  mind  were  still  hers 
and  however  disagreeable  she  could  be  as 
an  enemy,  just  so  delightful  and  helpful! 
she  was  as  a  friend.  And  to  Aristide  she 
became  at  once  a  very  loyal  and  devoted 
friend.  She  liked  him  unreservedly 
though  she  chided  him  incessantly. 

"You  see,"  she  explained  to  him, 
"there  are  people  who  are  excellent  in 
every^  detail.  I  approve  of  every  trait 
in  them;  they  have  the  right  opinions, 
they  do  the  right  things,  they  even  have 
the  right  manners.  Yet,  on  the  whole 
and  taking  it  all  in  all,  I  have  no  use  for 
them.  And  then  again  there  are  others 
who  constantly  irritate  me;  who  in  every 
detail  of  their  personality  annoy  me  and 
make  me  angry;  who  never  do  what  I 
expect  them  to  do,  never  say  what  I 
wish  to  hear,  never  even  behave  as  I 
think  it  right  to  behave.  And  yet,  on 
the  whole  and  taking  it  all  in  all,  they 
are  the  people  I  care  for,  the  people  I 
want,  the  ones  I  am  truly  fond  of. 
You,  Aristide,  belong  to  this  class.  You 
annoy  me  extremely,  yet  I  like  you 
nevertheless.  And  because  I  like  you 
I  tell  you  frankly  you  waste  your  time. 
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!  oil  are  more  than  a  writer:  you  are  a 

t^liolar,  a  scientist.    You  know  the  hid- 

n-r  recesses  of  the  human  mind,  the 

5  im  past  of  the  human  race.     Instead 

■  cynical,  playful  little  things — be  they 

5  charming  as  they  may — ^you  ought 

)  write  for  us  works  of  abiding  value. 

[onumental    things.       But    you    are 

3ominably  lazy." 

Aristide  looked  up  from  his  teacup 
ith  which  he  was  playing  and  asked 
ith  a  queer  smile: 

"Whoever  told  you,  chere  amie,  that  I 
n  a  scholar  and  a  scientist.?  Perhaps 
pu  are  mistaken  in  this  assumption." 
"Nonsense!"  exclaimed  the  Comtesse 
jiarply.  "The  author  of  Loutre  is  a 
jholar  and  a  scientist.  Don't  pretend 
|)  me.  Only,  as  I  say  and  the  more's  the 
ity,  you  are  a  negligent  creature.  But 
am  going  to  take  care  of  you;  I  am 
Ding  to  find  for  you  the  right  place  and 
16  proper  career." 

Aristide    lifted    his    hands   in   mock 
ijrror. 
"Have  pity,"  he  groaned,  "let  me  off 
isy.    Whatever  you  do,  don't  make  me 
professor.     I'd  balk  at  that." 
"But  why.?"  persisted  the  Comtesse. 
You'd   make   an    excellent   professor. 
ou  look  so  delightfully  pictorial.    We 
buld  send  you  as  an  exchange  professor 
0  America  and  you'd  marry  an  heiress. 
iV^ouldn't  you  like  that.?" 

"No,"  said  Aristide  decidedly,  "not 
t  all.  But  then,  I  am  never  permitted 
3  do  what  I  like.  I  lead  a  life  that  is 
tterly  distasteful  to  me.  Well,  what's 
tie  difference?" 

"None  at  all,"  the  Comtesse  assured 
jim.  "If  you  were  leading  the  life  you 
ream  of,  you  would  abhor  it  equally, 
things  look  pleasant  only  from  afar, 
^he  charm  of  distance  lends  them  grace 
nd  color  and  beauty.  But  when  we 
ome  near  we  find  the  same  sordidness, 
he  same  dullness,  the  same  gray  and 
atolerable  boredom.  I  am  going  to  do 
»^hat  is  good  for  you,  and  not  what 
ou  like,  for,  come  to  think  of  it,  there 
|3  nothing  to  like  in  this  disenchanted 
^orld  of  ours." 


The  Comtesse  was  as  good  as  her 
word.  Without  consulting  Aristide  in 
the  least,  she  looked  round  to  find  some- 
thing really  worth  while  for  him,  a  posi- 
tion adequate  to  his  great  gifts,  in  which 
she  believed  implicitly.  And  the  gods 
were  evidently  with  her.  At  a  Lenten 
gathering  she  met  Monsieur  Du  Fay  el, 
a  rich  industrialist  who,  having  retired, 
had  become  interested  in  the  more  ab- 
struse realms  of  psychology  and  litera- 
ture, and  whose  ambition  it  was  to 
create  in  Nancy,  his  birthplace,  a  very 
dignified  monthly  magazine,  which 
should  bear  the  name  Revue  Du  Fayel. 
He  confided  his  plans  to  the  Comtesse, 
who  listened  to  him  with  delighted 
interest,  and  when  he  added: 

"You  know,  madame,  I  want  it  to  be 
something  very  exquisite.  Very  literary 
and  yet  truly  scientific.  A  cross,  so  to 
say,  between  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
and  the  Hibbert  Journal 

"Wonderful,  wonderful!"  she  ex- 
claimed enthusiastically,  "and  by  sheer 
good  luck  I  have  just  the  man  who  will 
edit  to  perfection  this  particular  maga- 
zine." 

"Really.?"  said  Monsieur  Du  Fayel, 
interested,  "and  who  is  he.?" 

"His  name,"  answered  the  Comtesse, 
"is  Aristide  Triton.  He  writes,  as  a 
hobby,  very  charming  and  clever  little 
sketches,  and  fairy  tales  and  playlets  of 
quite  impeccable  style.  But  his  real 
achievement  is  Loutre,  a  work  of  three 
large  volumes.  I  should  call  it  the 
French  equivalent  of  Frazer's  Golden 
Bough.  Of  course  it's  out  of  print.  All 
good  things  are.  To-day  I  wanted  to 
buy  the  Journal  des  Goncourts.  Impos- 
sible. I  couldn't  get  a  copy  for  love  nor 
money.  So  it  is  with  Loutre.  You  can't 
buy  it,  but  Mondell,  the  publisher — ^yoii 
know  him,  don't  you.?  He  is  a  most  con- 
servative man,  and  so  careful  in  his 
statements — well,  Mondell  told  me  it  is 
a  masterwork.  Grouped  around  the 
figure  of  Loutre,  an  actor  and  apache, 
are  all  the  occult  beliefs  of  primitive 
mankind:  imitative  magic,  tree-worship, 
priesthood  of  kings — or  is  it  kinghood  of 
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priests?  I  am  never  quite  certain — and 
SO  on  and  so  forth.  And  then,  developed 
out  of  this  foundation,  tlie  modern  psy- 
chology in  all  its  intricacies:  the  sub- 
conscious self,  metempsychosis,  auto- 
suggestion, Coue,  of  course — Coue  is  a 
Nancy  man,  so  that  must  interest  you 
especially — faith  healing,  and  what  not. 
If  you  can  get  Monsieur  Tritou  to  be 
your  editor  you  will  have  a  find.  If  you 
want  me  to,  I  can  arrange  a  meeting 
with  him  for  you.''     " 

Monsieur  Du  Fayel  was  very  well 
pleased  with  this  idea. 

"I  shall  be  truly  grateful  to  you, 
Comtesse,"  he  said.  "If  this  Monsieur 
Tritou  and  I  take  to  each  other  and  he 
is  willing  to  come  to  Nancy,  the  thing 
can  be  settled  very  soon." 

The  meeting  was  arranged,  the  two 
men  liked  each  other,  and  the  editorship 
of  the  Revue  Du  Fayel  was  offered  to 
Aristide.  He  was  loth  to  accept  and 
made  many  excuses. 

"My  dear  man,"  he  said  to  Du  Fayel, 
"you  are  foolhardy.  You  offer  me  a 
splendid  salary,  a  responsible  position — 
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I  understand  you  want  to  give  me  an 
entire  free  hand — and  yet  you  do  not 
know  the  least  thing  about  me.  I  might 
be  a  fraud,  or  worse.    Better  look  out." 

But  Du  Fayel  merely  laughed.  ! 

"The  Comtesse  de  Segur  vouches  for 
you,  and  in  speaking  to  you  I  formed^ 
my  own  impressions.  That's  enough.  I 
wish  you  would  take  the  job.  Nancy,  of 
course,  is  not  Paris,  but  you'll  be  com- 
pensated by  the  standing  you  will  have 
in  the  community.  So  better  think  it 
over  and  let  me  know  in  a  day  or  two." 

To  the  Comtesse,  Aristide  was  eveni 
more  outspoken  in  his  refusal. 

"  I  can't,"  he  said.  "  There  are  a  thou- 
sand reasons  why  I  can't,  but  above  all, 
I  don't  want  to  leave  Paris.  Paris  is  my 
love,  my  delight,  the  joy  of  my  heart.  I 
adore  the  air  here,  the  crowds  in  the 
street,  the  quais  and  the  boulevards,  the 
parks  and  the  Bois.  Come  to  think  of 
it,  I  adore  you  too,  chere  amie.  So  why 
shall  I  give  all  this  up  and  bury  myself 
in  Nancy?" 

"To  be  worthy  of  Loutre,'"  said  the 
Comtesse.     "Anyhow,   don't  let's  dis- 
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3USS  it.  You  are  going  to  accept.  I  have 
decided  that  and  I  know  what  is  good 
■or  you.  This  position  is  a  godsend, 
iristide.  It  will  absolutely  make  you. 
One  day  you'll  be  grateful  to  me.  So 
ion't  let  me  hear  any  more  of  your 
aonsense.'' 

But  most  vehement  was  Aristide  to 
Mondell. 

"Damn  it,"  he  shouted  at  him,  "I 
am  not  going  to  be  bullied  by  you  and 

meddlesome  old  woman.  Nancy,  of 
all  places  in  God's  world!  Nancy,  and 
to  be  an  editor  there!  I  always  hated 
editors.  Insufferable  lot,  all  of  them. 
Wknd  in  addition  to  all  that,  editor  of 
such  a  magazine !  What  do  I  know  about 
the  subject?" 

IMondell  laughed  heartily. 
I  "That's  good,"  he  said,  "you,  the 
author  of  Loutre,  you  ask  what  you  know 
about  the  subject.  Well,  my  dear  boy, 
what  you  don't  know  about  it  isn't 
worth  knowing,  and  old  Du  Fayel  can't 
find  anyone  better  for  the  place.  So 
Idon't  rave  any  more.  Be  sensible  and 
thank  your  stars." 

In  the  end  Aristide  had  to  give  in.  A 
tentative  agreement  was  arrived  at; 
Monsieur  Du  Fayel  instructed  his  law- 
'yers  to  draw  up  the  formal  contracts, 
and  the  Comtesse  arranged  that  the 
actual  signing  of  these  contracts,  which 
would  be  ready  in  about  a  week's  time, 
should  take  place  in  her  salon.  She  in- 
tended to  have  a  select  gathering  for 
this  occasion,  and  to  play  for  once 
Maecenas  in  real  style.  Aristide — whom 
the  Comtesse  treated  quite  as  a  frac- 
tious child  whom  she  had  made  behave — 
Aristide  did  not  protest  at  anything  any 
more,  but  he  looked  gloomy  enough  when 
he  left  the  hotel  of  the  Comtesse,  and 
when  Mondell  offered  to  walk  home  with 
him  he  refused  curtly.  No,  not  even  a 
'  good  quarrel  with  Mondell  would  cheer 
him.  He  wandered  alone  and  moodily 
through  the  streets,  his  coat  open  to  the 
first  breezes  of  spring,  the  refrain  of  an 
old  couplet  of  Desaugiers  persistently 
haunting  him,  so  that  he  repeated  over 
j  and  over  again : 
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'^  Adieu  honheuTy 
Ma  fortune  estfaite,** 

Suddenly  Aristide  perceived  that  he 
had  wandered  into  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Trois  Couronnes. 

"God,"  he  exclaimed,  "now  1  know 
what  I  want.  I  want  to  get  drunk.  The 
Trois  Couronnes,  that's  the  place  for 
me." 

Entering  the  restaurant,  he  found  it 
almost  empty — the  hour  was  so  ridicu- 
lously early — but  there  in  one  corner  was 
some  one  sitting.  Aristide  went  over 
and  saw  with  pleasure  that  the  lonely 
guest,  half  asleep  over  his  petit  noir^  was 
Charles  Morissey.  He  slapped  him  on 
the  shoulder  and  said  laughingly: 

"Charley,  Charley  old  boy,  wake  up! 
We  both  must  get  drunk  to-day." 

Charles  looked  up. 

"Aristide,"  he  asked  in  astonishment. 
"What  brings  you  here?  You,  who, 
since  you're  famous,  have  forgotten  us, 
neglected  us,  cut  us  dead— what  do  you 
want  here?"  • 

Aristide  sank  into  a  chair. 

"Don't  preach,  Charley,"  he  said. 
"You're  an  ass.  You  know  nothing.  I 
can't  cut  anybody  because  I  am  not  I 
any  more.  I  don't  belong  to  myself. 
Anyhow,  what's  the  difference?  Just 
shut  up  and  drink  with  me.  Is  there  any 
champagne  in  this  place?  Let's  have  it. 
All  of  it.  Twice  as  much.  Get  that 
waiter  over  there  and  let  him  make  it 
snappy." 

Charles  could  not  resist  such  an  invi- 
tation. The  champagne  was  brought 
and  after  the  first  few  glasses  all  differ- 
ences, all  hurts,  all  slights  were  forgotten. 
Charles  and  Aristide  were  the  pals  of 
old,  and  laughed  and  talked  as  in  former 
times.  The  waiter  came  over  with  the 
carte  du  jour,  but  Aristide  waved  him 
away.  He  did  not  want  to  eat,  he 
wanted  to  drink. 

"More  champagne,"  he  ordered,  and 
when  the  bottles  were  brought  he  said 
to  Charles: 

"Listen,  Charley,  let's  mix  it.  With 
absinthe.     Tastes  fine.     Has  the  right 
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kick  in  it.  Tell  that  waiter  to  bring  it. 
Let  him  shake  a  leg.  He's  as  slow  as  a 
snail." 

The  absinthe  came  and  the  friends 
toasted  each  other.  Charles  wanted  to 
talk  shop,  to  inquire  about  Aristide's 
work,  but  Aristide  bade  him  to  keep 
quiet. 

"No  literature,"  he  declared.  "I 
want  to  have  a  good  time.  We'll  make 
a  night  of  it.  Go  over  and  play  some- 
thing on  that  darned  old  piano.  Let's 
sing  something." 

Arm  in  arm  they  went  over  to  the 
piano  and  soon  their  voices  mingled  in 
their  favorite  song: 

"In  the  castle  of  Gradesco 
By  the  town  of  Temesvar 
Sat  the  valiant  Prince  Bibesco, 
Servians  great  old  Hospodar. 

Say,  what  did  the  Prince  Bibesco, 
Servia's  great  old  Hospodar 
In  the  castle  of  Gradesco 
By  the  town  of  Temesvar.^ 

Slivovitz  drank  Prince  Bibesco 
In  the  castle  of  Gradesco 
By  the  town  of  Temesvar 
Till  he  could  not  see  a  star." 

"Slivovitz,"  repeated  Aristide,  "why 
shouldn't  we  have  Slivovitz  too.  Great 
idea.  Tell  that  waiter  to  bring  Slivovitz." 

The  order  was  given,  but  the  waiter 
came  back  with  regrets. 

"We  have  no  Slivovitz,  monsieur,"  he 
reported.  "We  have  Benedictine,  Char- 
treuse, Dubonnet,  Creme  de  Menthe — " 

"All  right,  all  right,"  interrupted 
Aristide,  "bring  it,  bring  it." 

"What,  monsieur.?"  inquired  the 
waiter. 

"Everything,"  decided  Aristide. 

The  waiter  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
Monsieur  was  evidently  not  quite  right 
in  his  head.  But  he  returned  with  Bene- 
dictine and  Chartreuse.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  he  presented  the  bill.  Aristide  paid 
but  he  was  angry. 

"  What  a  place,"  he  groaned,  "what  a 
miserable  place.    I  am  annoyed.    I  am 


excessively  annoyed.  Let's  get  out  of 
here,  Charley,  and  go  to  some  decent 
cafe.  I  want  a  glass  of  beer.  I  am  very 
thirsty.  A  glass  of  beer  will  be  the  best 
thing  for  us." 

The  cafe  was  found,  the  glass  of  beer 
was  drunk  and  followed  by  more  and 
more  glasses  of  beer,  and  in  the  end 
Charles  suggested  that  he  had  better  re- 
turn home.  Bert  he  woul4  wonder  where 
he  stayed  so  long.  But  Aristide  did  not 
want  to  hear  of  it. 

"Let  Berthe  wonder  if  she  wants  to," 
he  said.  "You  come  with  me.  You 
have  never  seen  my  place.  I  want  you 
to  come  now.  I'll  take  a  fiacre.  I  am 
not  drunk  but  I  am  tired.  Can't  walk 
well.    We'll  be  there  in  no  time." 

Charles  was  easily  persuaded.  Berthe 
would  be  angry  anyway,  so  he  might  as 
well  hang  for  an  ox  as  for  a  sheep.  And 
he  wanted  to  see  Aristide's  place.  So 
\he  fiacre  was  called  and  the  friends  were 
driving  through  the  mild  night  toward 
Cours  La  Reine.  On  the  way  Aristide 
wondered  that  he  was  not  drunk  at  all. 
His  legs  were  heavy,  his  words  did  not 
come  quite  easily,  but  his  mind  was 
entirely  clear.  In  fact,  clearer  than 
ever.  He  saw  all  things  with  a  strange 
lucidity;  he  understood  himself  and 
fate  and  life  ever  so  much  better  than 
ever  before.  To  be  sure,  he  could  not 
talk  well,  and  walking  was  a  nuisance, 
but  the  riddle  of  the  universe  held  no 
more  mysteries  for  him.  He  was  insight 
and  wisdom  personified.  He  knew  all 
things  and,  knowing  them,  he  disliked 
them. 

They  arrived  at  the  studio,  dismissed 
their  fiacre,  mounted  the  stairs,  and 
entered  the  apartment.  Charles  was 
deeply  impressed. 

"Wheew,  Aristide,"  he  whistled, 
"what  a  place!  What  a  place!  You 
do  yourself  well." 

Aristide  had  switched  on  the  lights, 
filled  two  glasses  with  liqueur,  taken  out 
the  cigarettes,  and,  having  thus  ful- 
filled all  duties  of  hospitality,  found  a 
big  chair  in  which  he  settled  himself. 

"Yes,  I  guess  it's  all  right,"  he  said, 
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'  only  I  liked  my  old  place  better.  That 
^'iew  over  the  roofs  of  the  big  city,  that 
vvas  great.  And  my  old  desk  just  at 
[he  window,  and  from  my  couch  I  could 
^ee  the  young  moon  and  the  morning 
-;tar.  Here — well,  here  all  is  soft  and 
pillowy  and  artistic.    Hate  it  like  hell." 

Charles  was  surprised. 

"If  you  don't  like  it,  Aristide,  why  do 
you  keep  this  place.^^" 

Aristide  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Why?  Search  me.  I  don't  know. 
Ask  Loutre.  Take  these  cigarettes  for 
instance.  Dimitrinos.  Don't  like  them 
cither.  They're  bitter.  Petit  Caporal 
taste  ever  so  much  nicer.  But  Dimi- 
Irinos  are  expensive,  they  are  in  style. 
So  I  have  to  have  them.  Loutre,  you 
know.  He  makes  me  do  all  these  things. 
Damn  Loutre!" 

Charles  took  it  all  as  a  joke. 

"Well,"  he  said  laughingly,  "you 
ought  not  to  damn  him,  even  though 
your  tastes  disagree.  He  really  made 
you.    Thanks  to  Loutre,  you're  famous." 

"Yes,"  admitted  Aristide,  "it's  true. 
I'm  famous  and  he  made  me.  Fimny. 
Could  make  a  comedy  out  of  it.  All  the 
work  I  did,  all  the  books  I  wrote  did  not 
bring  me  as  much  fame  as  the  one  thing 
I  never  wrote  at  all." 


Charles  sat  up.  The  fumes  of  alcohol 
were  somewhat  clearing  from  his  brain 
and  he  was  staring  his  surprise. 

"What!"  he  exclaimed,  "you  did  not 
write  Loutre  f 

"No,"  Aristide  assured  him,  "not  a 
line  of  it." 

"But  then — then — who  wrote  that 
book.f*"  demanded  Charles  excitedly. 

Aristide  again  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"S'far  as  I  know,"  he  said,  "nobody 
ever  did." 

Charles  was  dumfounded. 

"Then  the  whole  Loutre  thing  is  a 
fake?" 

Aristide  grimaced. 

"Why  fake?"  he  said,  "ugly  word, 
fake.  Hate  it.  No,  not  fake  exactly. 
Different.  Legend  perhaps.  Yes,  that's 
it.  Legend.  Loutre's  a  legend,  com- 
ing out  of  some  dim  beginnings  and 
growing,  and  growing,  and  growing." 

He  sat  for  a  while  silently  and  smoked, 
and  Charles,  who  did  not  quite  under- 
stand and  who  was  too  drunk  to  care 
greatly,  dozed  in  his  chair.  Suddenly 
Aristide  looked  up  and  said: 

"Tell  me,  Charley,  who  told  you 
first  of  Loutre?'' 

Charles  tried  to  remember. 

"Who  told  me  first  of  Loutre?''  he 
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repeated.  "Let  me  see.  Why,  Berthe 
did.  Ever  so  long  ago.  She  came  home 
one  evening,  I  think  it  was  in  No- 
vember a  year  ago.  Had  met  F.  F.  on 
the  street  and  was  raving  mad.  He  had 
told  her  about  Loutre  and  his  illustra- 
tions and  the  Revue  lUustree  and  La- 
fit  te  and  so  on.  And  she  could  not  for- 
give me  your  success." 

Aristide  thought  deeply. 

"Well,  of  course,"  he  decided  at  last, 
"I  can't  make  it  out  in  all  the  details. 
But  it's  likely  that  Kersac  told  some- 
thing to  Felix — I  remember  I  met  Felix 
when  I  came  from  Kersac — and  Felix 
told  a  little  more  to  Berthe,  and  Berthe 
a  little  more  to  you,  and  so  on  and  so  on. 
In  this  way  Loutre  was  growing — 
Legend — just  as  I  said." 

"But,"     persisted     Charles,     "what 
could  Kersac  have  told  to  Felix?" 
I      "Loutre,    of    course,"    Aristide    said 
impatiently. 

'* Loutre?''  asked  Charles  bewildered. 
"But  you  said  you  did  not  do  Loutre.'' 

"Nonsense,"  growled  Aristide,  "I 
said  I  did  not  write  that  damned  stuff. 
For  mercy's  sake,  Charles,  don't  be  such 
an  ass.  Try  to  understand.  I  was  dead 
broke  at  that  time.  I  had  not  a  sou. 
Went  to  Kersac  to  get  some  money.  If 
I  had  asked  him  outright  he  would 
have  kicked  me  out.  So  I  told  him 
Loutre.  He  gave  me  a  hundred  francs 
for  it.  He  was  the  first  one  to  believe 
in  Loutre,  to  be  impressed  by  him.  That 
was  the  beginning." 

Again  he  fell  into  his  musing  silence, 
and  Charles,  who  did  not  know  what  to 
make  out  of  all  these  confessions,  did 
not  disturb  him;  in  fact,  he  almost  fell 
asleep.  But  just  when  his  eyes  became 
really  heavy,  Aristide  startled  him  with 
the  question : 

"Tell  me,  Charley,  are  you  super- 
stitious.'^" 

Charles  considered  the  proposition. 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  so,"  he  yawned. 
"I  pride  myself    ..." 

"Pride  yourself  notliing,"  interrupted 
Aristide.  "Don't  talk  rot.  Of  course 
you're  superstitious.     We  all  are.     We 


live  by  our  superstitions  and  die  of  them. 
Fear,  sin,  conscience — in  the  end  noth- 
ing but  the  superstition  of  Taboo. 
Family,  country,  patriotism — supersti- 
tion of  the  Totem.  Superstition  wher- 
ever you  look.  Racial  superstitions  in- 
grained into  us  from  prenatal  days  and 
personal  superstitions  acquired  or  per- 
haps remembered  from  some  weird 
nurserv^  tale  or  the  shadowy  corner  of  an 
unfamiliar  room.  You've  got  it  as  well 
as  all  of  us.  Counting  cobblestones. 
Looking  for  odd  and  even  numbers. 
Touching  wood,  and  what  not." 

Again  he  fell  silent,  but  after  a  while 
he  spoke  out  of  the  depth  of  his  chair: 

"You  know,  Charley,  I  always  had, 
from  the  days  of  my  childhood,  a  very- 
personal  superstition.  Funny  kind  at 
that.  You  know  how  kids  sometimes 
draw  faces — a  round  circle,  two  eyes,  a 
nose,  a  mouth — well,  I  always  had  a 
kind  of  shudder  when  I  looked  at  these 
things.  Gave  me  the  creeps.  Rubbed 
them  out  whenever  I  could.  For  some- 
how I  had  the  dim  feeling  that  in  cre- 
ating a  form  you  created  at  the  same 
time—" 

"A  soul?"  asked  Charles. 

"Not  exactly  a  soul,  but  a  spiritual 
power,  or  perhaps  only  an  influence;  at 
any  rate,  something  that  was  there,  that 
could  work,  could  hurt  perhaps,  could 
do  things.  Sounds  queer,  I  know, 
but  I  felt  that  way.  Think  the  old 
Jews  felt  like  it  when  they  forbade 
making  pictures  and  statues.  They 
knew  something  of  occult  things,  got 
the  knowledge  from  ancient  Egypt, 
and  they  were  afraid — afraid  of  the 
spiritual  equivalent  of  the  material 
form.  Knew  it  was  dangerous  to  meddle 
with  such  things.  And  everywhere 
through  the  whole  histors^  of  mankind 
you  will  find  hints  that  point  in  this 
direction.  Interrelation  between  matter 
and  spirit.  One,  in  fact,  expresses  the 
other.  If  matter  becomes  articulate  it 
is  spirit;  if  spirit  becomes  visible  it  is 
form.  Create  then  a  form  and  you 
create  power.  Well,  in  a  way,  that's 
just  what  I  did  with  Loutre." 
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He  tossed  his  cigarette  away,  lit  a 
ew  one  and  wandered  through  the  room. 
'In  the  end,"  he  said,  "the  thing 
olves  itself  to  this:  Who  is  the  crea- 
ure  and  who  the  creator?  Did  I  make 
utre  or  did  Loutre  make  me?  I  guess, 
ore  or  less,  he  made  me,  is  making  me 
nstantly.  Changing  me!  I  am  not  I 
,ny  more.  I'm  the  author  of  Loutre.  I 
ave  to  lead  a  life  that's  pleasing  to 
LiOutre;  I  write  for  the  greater  fame  of 
X)utre,  and  now  I'll  have  to  renounce 
*aris,  and  joy,  and  the  carefree  pleasures 
)f  youth,  just  to  go  to  Nancy  and  edit  a 
nagazine  for  the  greater  glory  of  Loutre." 
He  paused  again,  stood  at  the  win- 
low  and  looked  out.  Then,  turning 
pound,  lie  said: 

Listen,  Charley,  sometimes  I  think 
that  primitive  man  played  once  with 
the  idea  of  an  Invisible  Being,  of  God, 
just  as  I  played  with  the  idea  of  Loutre. 
Aiid  then  this  spiritual  power  thus 
created  grew  and  grew  and  became 
stronger  and  stronger  and  made  man, 
who  is  but  little  more  than  an  a})e, 
do  strange,  unheard-of,  unpredictable 
things:  things  glorious,  heroic,  and 
ridiculous;  things  which  are  really  not 
in  the  nature  nor  in  the  power  of  man 
to  do  and  which  he  yet  accomplishes  for 
the  greater  glory  of  a  god  he  created." 
Again  a  deep  silence  fell.  Aristide  had 
regained  his  chair;  he  leaned  back  and 
looked  long  and  dreamily  at  the  ceiling. 
"If  I  had  only  written  down  Loutre,'' 
he  began  again,  "nothing  would  have 
happened.  Things  put  into  words  are 
harmless,  innocuous.  The  original  idea, 
the  inspiration  is  full  of  passion,  fire, 
urge,  power.  But  when  you  put  it  into 
words,  ^vTite  it  down  on  paper,  it  gets 
chilled,  weakened,  emasculated.  Loutre 
put  into  the  confines  of  a  story,  into 
the  prison  of  a  printed  page,  couldn't 
have  done  anything.  But  I  was  too  lazy. 
Had  all  the  money  to  spend.  So  I  let 
it  go.  And  he  was  there,  with  the  orig- 
inal push  and  urge  undiminished  in  him, 
starting  out  on  his  own  hook.  And 
1  going  on,  and  on,  and  on." 
f|       Charles  jumped  up. 


"Why,  that's  insane,  Aristide,"  he 
cried;  "what  can  he  do?  He  does  not 
live." 

Aristide  showed  his  impatience. 

"Don't  be  an  ass,  Charles.  He  lives 
as  well  as  you  do.  Perhaps  in  a  different 
way,  but  quite  as  alive.  And  he  does 
exactly  what  you  do.  If  you  want  some 
one  to  lend  you  money,  or  to  bring  you 
this  or  that,  or  to  do  you  a  favor — you 
don't  use  physical  force,  do  you?  You 
impress  the  mind  of  this  person — you 
make  him  believe  in  you.  Well,  that's 
just  what  Loutre  does.  Impresses  the 
mind.  People  believe  in  him,  do  things 
for  him  and  on  account  of  him.  Every- 
thing in  which  one  believes  is  alive. 
Dead  gods  are  gods  in  which  no  one 
believes  any  more." 

"People  believe  in  the  devil,"  said 
Charles  quite  irrelevantly. 

"Well,  perhaps  Loutre  is  a  devil," 
agreed  Aristide.  "Not  Lucifer  in  person, 
but  one  of  the  minor  devils,  with  a 
terrible  lust  for  power  and  a  great  appe- 
tite for  all  good  things  in  life — comfort, 
riches,  society,  position.  And  because 
he  likes  them,  I've  got  to  get  them. 
Yes,  that  explains  Loutre  very  well.  A 
minor  devil." 

"Malignant?"  asked  Charles. 

Aristide  considered  that. 

"Malignant?  No.  Not  exactly.  Not 
if  he  is  not  thwarted  in  his  purposes. 
But  when  something  stands  in  his  way, 
then,  I  think — ruthless.  Yes,  ruthless, 
that's  the  word.  Does  not  care  what 
he  does.    Did  for  poor  Kersac." 

Charles  almost  screamed  his  denial. 

"Insane,"  he  shouted,  "insane.  Ker- 
sac died  of  pneumonia.  He  had  influ- 
enza, then  a  complication  set  in  and  he 
had  no  strength  left  to  throw  off  the 
virus.    Perfectly  natural." 

"Yes,"  said  Aristide,  "but  why  should 
he  have  no  strength  left?  Why  should 
complications  set  in?  Other  people  get 
well.  I  tell  you  Loutre  did  it.  Mondell 
wanted  to  talk  to  Kersac  about  him. 
I  should  have  prevented  him,  but  I  was 
tired.  And  Mondell  is  such  a  mule. 
You  have  to  argue,  and  argue,  and  argue 
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before  he  gives  in.  So  I  thought:  Let 
Loutre  take  care  of  himself.  Well,  he 
did — in  his  way.  Could  not  afford,  of 
course,  to  have  it  known  that  he  is  only 
the  fiction  of  a  fiction — the  shadow  of  a 
shade.  Wonder  if  he'll  ever  let  F.  F. 
return  from  Japan." 

Charles'  head  was  whirling.  All  the 
drinks,  and  on  top  of  it  these  revelations, 
it  was  too  much. 

"Aristide,"  he  begged,  "tell  me  that 
you  were  just  fooling  me;  that  you  made 
simply  a  rotten  joke.  A  joke  I  almost 
beheved  in.  But  if  you  did  not  jest,  if 
it's  true,  if  you're  really  in  the  power  of 
that  Thing,  that  Loutre,  why  don't  you 
cast  him  off,  denounce  him,  deny  him 
and  get  free.^" 

Aristide  shook  his  head. 

"Too  late,"  he  said.  "  If  I  had  spoken 
at  once,  then  it  could  have  been  a  hoax; 
but  now — now  it's  too  much  of  a  mess. 
Then  consider,  Charley:  all  I  have,  all 
I  possess  is  really  Loutre's.  Denouncing 
him  means  to  give  it  all  up.  That's  not 
easy.  The  fleshpots  of  Egypt,  you  know. 
I'm  enslaved. 

"Of  course  I  have  still  some  spiritual 
reservations  left.  I  have  never  really 
confessed  to — I  would  almost  say  pro- 
fessed— Loutre.  I  just  let  him  have  his 
way.  Never  said  directly  anything  that 
would  strengthen  his  position.  But  I 
know  myself  that  it's  only  a  subterfuge. 
Matter  of  time.  Sooner  or  later — he'll 
drive  me  more  and  more  into  a  corner — 
then  the  last  shred  of  the  old  Aristide 
will  be  gone." 

Charles  Morissey  almost  cried  with 
vexation. 

"You  make  me  sick,  Aristide,"  he 
protested,  "saying  such  awful  things. 
Impious,  utterly  impious.  .  .  .  But  of 
course  it's  all  nonsense.  There  are  no — 
what  did  you  call  them.^ — spiritual  in- 
fluences. Minor  devils.  We  live  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Who'll  believe  such 
things  nowadays.?" 

"All  right,  all  right,"  answered  Aris- 
tide. "I'll  put  it  for  you  in  twentieth- 
century  language,  if  you  insist.  Then 
Loutre  is  not  a  devil  outside  of  me  but  in 
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me.    Split  personality,  you  know.    Yoi 
remember  the  case  of  Miss  Beaucham 
and  Sally  B?     There  is  Loutre  and  j| 
Part  of  the  same  Ego,  yet  antagonist! 
to  each  other,  each  with  a  different  se 
of  preferences,  views,  demands  upon  life 
and  so  on.     And  he,  the  Invader,  be 
comes     ever     stronger     and     stronger  j 
Crowds  me  out,  in  fact.    Has  things  hij 
own  way  more  and  more.    Why,  he  in 
vades  me  even  physically.    Changes  mj| 
appearance.    People  used  to  say  that 
looked  typically  the  poet.     Now  every- 
body thinks  I  am  or  ought  to  be  ar. 
actor.     Loutre,  you  see.     Playing  the 
master  in  the  house.     And  soon  he'll 
have  me  crushed  down  altogether,  and 
the  /  you  knew,  the  I  that  still  tries  to,  ^{q 
persist  will  be  submerged — gone  forever.;  ^  \^^ 
Well,  what's  the  difference?  Things  are,  ^^^ 
as  they  are."  \^^\^ 

Another  silence  fell.  This  time  it  was 
Charles  who  broke  it. 

"Listen,  Aristide,"  he  began  solemnly, L^j 
"what  you  told  me  this  night  is  sacred ^^jy^if 
to  me.  I  shall  never  tell  anyone  a  word  jj^^jj^ 
about  it — " 

Aristide  interrupted  him  with  a 
mocking  laughter. 

"Of  course  not,  Charley,"  he  said. 
"I  know  you'll  keep  your  mouth  shut. 
Anyhow,  you'd  better.  Loutre  might 
not  like  it  if  you  told  on  him,  and  if 
I  were  you  I  should  not  care  to  meddle 
with  him,  whatever  he  may  be.  Swift 
vengeance,  you  know.  Well,  what  did 
you  want  to  say?" 

"I  wanted  to  say,"  continued  Charles 
disconcertedly,  "that  I  implore  you  to 
tell  the  whole  truth,  to  make  a  public 
confession.  That  I  pray  you  to  purge 
your  soul,  to  get  rid  of  the  sinister  power 
which  got  hold  of  you.  That  I  abjure 
vou  to  do  penance  before  it  is  too  la^  x" 

"Well,    I'll    see,    I'll    see,"    yawred 
Aristide.    "Anyhow  it's  too  late  ta  dis- 
cuss anything  any  more.    I'll  give  you 
a  shakedown  on  my  couch.    You 
go  home  now.    Berthe  will  never  le^ ' 
in.     Let's  go  to  sleep,  old  boy, 
hope  that  Loutre  will  not  haunt  you  • 
your  dreams." 
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HIS   INVISIBLE   ADVERSARY   HAD   TRIUMPHED 


When  Aristide  awoke  the  next  day 
nd  found  Charles  Morissey  still  sleeping 
n  his  couch,   he  wondered  what  had 
lossessed  him  to  spend  such  a  night  with 
n  old  friend  whom  he  had  decidedly 
utgrown.     He  must  really  have  been 
runk — much  more  drunk  than  he  had 
nagined  himself  to  be,  or  he  would  not 
Lave  told  Charley  all  he  did  tell.     Not 
hat  he  was  afraid  Charles  would  gossip 
-he  knew  him  too  well  for  that — but  it 
iras  disagreeable  to  face  him  after  all 
he    revelations    of    the    night    before, 
harles   w^ould   surely   not   have   sense 
nough  to  disregard  their  talk  or  to  treat 
as  something  entirely  unrelated  to  the 
sual  run  of  things — -there  were  hardly 
ny  people  in  the  world  who  had  this 
iritual  tact.    Most  of  them,  all  of  them 
fact,  pinned  you  down  to  the  conse- 
uences  of  a  passing  mood  and,  having 
Deen  intimate  with  them  for  one  mo- 
nent,  you  were  committed  to  be  inti- 
mate with  them  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 
What  a  miserable  proposition!    Aris- 
tide shuddered  at  the  idea  of  continuing 
any  personal  talk.    Therefore  he  dressed 
qii  jtly,  told  his  Japanese  man  to  make 
CO  "^e  for  his  guest  as  soon  as  he  should 
awake,  and  went  out  leaving  a  note  for 
Charles,  excusing  himself  with  an  ap- 
.ment   and   promising   to   see   him 
again.    Well,  he  would  take  good 
^hat  soon  should  not  be  so  very 
'fob.    He  only  hoped  that  Charles  would 
'le  before  he  returned.    On  second 


thought  he  added  a  postscript  to  his 
note,  saying,  "Don't  wait  for  me. 
Might  be  late." 

Charles  did  not  wait.  He  left,  but 
before  he  left  he  penned  a  line  to  Aristide 
which  read,  "Good-by.  I  implore  you 
to  follow  my  advice." 

Aristide,  coming  home  and  seeing  this 
message,  was  annoyed.  What  a  presum- 
ing ass,  this  Charles !  Follow  my  advice ! 
As  if  anybody  could  possibly  advise 
anybody  else !  In  the  depths  of  our  being 
always  strangers,  misunderstanding  one 
another  on  all  points,  and  yet  offering  ad- 
vice— preposterous !  Only  human  beings 
could  be  quite  so  fatuous  and  silly.  No 
lion  in  God's  world  advises  another  lion 
as  to  his  duties  in  the  animal  kingdom; 
no  tiger  advises  another  tiger  to  curb 
his  appetite  and  let  not  the  lust  of  blood 
run  away  with  him.  Beasts  were  satis- 
fied to  follow  the  law  of  their  nature  and 
to  rest  there.  Beasts  had  dignity.  But 
man,  in  his  sick  and  swollen  vanity,  goes 
and  advises.  Aristide  considered  writing 
an  article  on  this.  The  first  sentence 
formed  itself  in  his  head:  "If  you  want 
to  follow  my  advice,  don't  follow  any- 
body's advice."  He  winced.  Awful. 
Journalese.  Cheap.  Why,  for  heaven's 
sake,  was  he  always  tempted  to  write 
cheap  things,  make  cheap  jokes?  Once 
upon  a  time  he  had  had  other  dreams. 
Well,  better  not  think  about  once-upon- 
a-time.  He  went  to  bed  and  slept  the 
dead  sleep  of  utter  oblivion. 
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In  the  next  few  days  Aristide  pon- 
dered over  his  problem  and  could  not 
find  any  way  out.  He  was  sick  of  every- 
thing, he  wanted  to  tell  and  to  get  out 
of  all  complications;  yet  at  the  same  time 
some  part  in  him — the  Loutre-part  he 
thought,  remembering  his  talk  with 
Charles — some  part  of  him  decided  that 
it  was  impossible  to  speak,  that  he  had 
to  go  on  and  let  things  shape  themselves 
as  they  would.  And,  indeed,  it  was  diffi- 
cult. What  could  he  tell?  The  truth? 
But  what  exactly  was  the  truth?  And 
to  whom  could  he  tell  it?  Mondell? 
Reminding  him  of  the  day  when  he  had 
come  to  the  office  and  stating  the  facts 
as  they  had  developed?  Impossible. 
Mondell  would  never  understand.  He 
would  see  a  common  fraud  in  something 
which  was  really  quite  different,  some, 
thing  ever  so  much  more  complicated. 
Mondell  was  a  splendid  fellow  but  he 
lacked  imagination.  He  would  never 
understand  the  intangible  influences  that 
had  dominated  Aristide.  The  Comtesse 
would  have  more  the  instinct  for  these 
doubtful  and  difficult  things,  yet  to 
speak  to  her  was  also  an  appalling  task. 
To  explain  to  somebody  else  what  one 
could  only  in  an  hour  of  drunkenness,  of 
vanished  inhibitions,  explain  somehow 
to  oneself  was  almost  impossible. 

What  he  would  have  to  say  in  bald 
words  would  amount  to  this :  I  have  fooled 
you  all.  There  is  no  Loutre.  Yet  again, 
was  there  really  no  Loutre?  Granted 
that  Loutre  was  merely  an  idea — well, 
but  it  was  his  idea,  his  creation.  That 
he  had  not  made  a  book  out  of  this  idea 
was  a  mere  accident.  Why  make  so 
much  fuss  about  that  accident?  The 
whole  thing  was  rotten.  Awful  mess. 
He  wished  it  had  never  happened.  Yet 
what  could  he  do  now?  There  was 
really  nothing  to  do.  Confess?  Repent? 
He  sneered  in  his  thoughts  at  Morissey's 
moral  attitude.  What  a  fool  Charles 
was;  what  a  bigger  fool  he  himself  for 
having  told  Charles!  It  was  bad  enougli 
to  be  bothered  by  one's  own  conscience, 
but  to  be  bothered  in  addition  by  the 
conscience  of  somebody  else  was  worse. 


And  above  all,  Charles's.  How  he  had 
outgrown  him  and  the  whole  crowd  ol 
the  Trois  Couronnes!  He  could  nevei 
return  to  them  and  lead  the  old  life  any 
more.  Just  as  little  as  Loutre  could 
return  to  his  former  life.  Funny — he 
had  not  written  Loutre  but  he  had  lived 
him.  Was  Loutre  himself.  Perhaps  one 
could  start  a  "confession"  from  this 
point.  Make  it  the  beginning  of  some 
kind  of  explanation.  Though,  God 
knows,  it  would  be  a  tough  proposition. 
Damnably  hard.  Well,  hard  or  not,  he 
would  have  to  tell  Mondell.  No,  he 
would  rather  tell  the  Comtesse.  To- 
morrow. Go  up  quite  casually  and  just 
tell  it  as  one  tells  an  anecdote.  A  good 
joke.  A  bad  joke,  rather.  Yes,  to- 
morrow. That  was  decided.  Nothing 
more  to  think  about  it. 

But,  began  a  small  and  insinuating 
voice  in  him,  was  it  really  quite  fair  to 
his  friends,  who  had  shown  him  nothing 
but  the  most  unselfish  kindness,  to 
trouble  them,  hurt  them,  worry  them? 
If  that  Loutre  affair  was  a  burden,  why 
not  carry  that  burden  silently  and 
alone?  He  hated  to  go  to  Nancy.  He 
hated  to  be  an  editor.  He  wanted  to 
live  in  Paris — gay,  carefree,  irresponsible, 
writing  little  fantastic  things  and  amus- 
ing himself  in  his  own  solitary  way. 
Well,  then  he  would  atone  for  whatever 
he  had  failed  by  forgoing  his  prefer- 
ences and  leading  the  life  that  was  ex- 
pected of  him.  When  he  came  so  far  in 
his  reasoning  he  got  furious.  "That's 
Loutre,"  he  shouted  to  himself.  "Tries 
to  get  round  me  this  way.  I'll  fool  him 
yet.    I'm  going  to  tell." 

But  the  days  passed  and  he  did  not 
tell.  In  fact,  he  kept  away  from  Mon- 
dell as  well  as  from  the  Comtesse  till  the 
time  arrived  when  the  contract  with 
Monsieur  Du  Fayel  had  to  be  signed. 
"I'll  tell  them  then  and  there,"  decided 
Aristide  while  he  dressed  to  go  to  the 
Comtesse.  "When  they  are  all  assem- 
bled, I'll  tell  them.    Plain  out." 

But  he  felt  very  miserable  and  some- 
how he  did  not  believe  in  himself  any 
more.     He  found  more  guests  than  he 
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liad  expected  at  the  Comtesse's  house. 
Academicians,  writers,  artists,  men  of 
finance  and  business,  and  he  felt  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  make  a  scene  in 
these  surroundings  and  under  these 
circumstances.  Moodily  he  stood 
jound,  answering  absent-mindedly  flat- 
tering remarks  addressed  to  him,  won- 
dering what  to  do,  wondering  if  there 
was  still  anything  he  could  do.  And 
suddenly  the  spirit  of  the  old  Aristide 
awakened  in  him,  the  old  Aristide  who 
liad  always  found  a  way  out,  who  had 
been  equal  to  every  emergency  of  the 
moment:  a  gay  scoundrel,  liappy,  care- 
free, and  resourceful;  inflnitely  more 
Jiuman  than  the  new,  rich,  famous  Aris- 
tide who  had  everything  heaven  could 
grant  and  yet  was  not  in  heaven.  And 
tliis  old  Aristide  whispered  to  him, 
"Why  not  clear  out.^  Just  simply  go 
away  without  any  explanation,  without 
any  confession,  without  any  fuss,  leav- 
ing Loutre  and  the  others  to  deal  with 
this  disappearance  as  well  as  they 
could.^"  Aristide  flushed  with  pleasure 
at  the  idea.  God,  why  had  he  not  sooner 
thought  of  this?  Why  not  sooner  found 
this  escape?  A  word  came  into  his 
mind — Touraine — and  he  had  in  a  flash 
the  vision  of  a  clear  blue  sky,  the  fresh 
winds  of  heaven,  green  young  things 
scenting  the  air  with  the  breath  of  spring, 
the  murmurs  of  running  w^ater,  and  he 
himself  wandering,  free  and  unfettered 
once  more,  wherever  his  fancy  led  him. 
Clear  out — that  was  the  thing!     There 


lay  his  salvation.  He  moved  toward  the 
door  of  the  salon,  gained  the  next  room, 
and  was  reaching  the  hall  when  he  was 
confronted  by  the  Comtesse  who,  follow- 
ing a  strange  impulse,  just  as  if  somebody 
had  warned  her  of  some  danger,  had 
left  everything  and  everybody  and  had 
hurried  after  him. 

"Aristide,"  she  said  anxiously,  "what 
are  you  doing  here?  You  cannot  absent 
yourself.  The  contract  is  going  to  be 
signed  right  now.  Don't  play  the  fool. 
Come  back  with  me.  I  want  to  intro- 
duce you  to  a  score  of  people." 

Aristide  stood  still.  The  light  went 
out  of  his  face.  Well,  he  was  trapped, 
he  couldn't  do  anything.  Sullenly  he 
turned  round  and  followed  the  Comtesse, 
and  while  he  did  so  he  muttered  to  an 
unseen  presence: 

"All  right,  all  right.  I  give  in.  You 
win,  I  lose.     Game's  over." 

He  bowed  right  and  left  in  a  some- 
what mechanical  fashion,  and  went  at 
last  obediently  to  the  table  at  which 
the  lawyers  and  Monsieur  Du  Fay  el 
were  already  seated,  and  to  which  the 
Comtesse  was  proudly  guiding  her 
protege.  When  Aristide  held  the  foun- 
tain pen  in  his  hand  he  realized  fully  that 
he  had  been  beaten.  There  was  nothing 
more  to  do.  His  invisible  adversary  had 
triumphed.  He  had  to  surrender,  and 
his  surrender  was  complete,  final,  irrev- 
ocable. With  a  kind  of  desperate 
flourish  he  signed  his  contract:  Aristide 
Tritou,  Author  of  Loutre. 


MAGELLAN 

The  Romance  of  a  Great  Adventurer 
BY  ARTHUR  STURGES  HILDEBRAND 


(Magellan's  name  is  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  annals  of  discovery.  Yet  the  actual  details 
of  his  romantic  career  are  little  known,  and  history  hardly  recognizes  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
greatest  adventurer  of  the  world's  most  adventurous  age.  Born  in  Portugal  about  the  year  1480, 
with  the  Portuguese  name  of  Fernao  Magalhaes,  he  went  to  the  East  in  1504  in  the  service  of 
Portugal's  first  Viceroy  of  India.  He  was  in  the  fight  off  Cannanore  and  at  the  capture  of  the 
mighty  city  of  Malacca.  He  reached  the  Moluccas  and  saw  the  Pacific  before  Balboa  had 
crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  And  finally  he  evolved  a  project  of  circumnavigation  which  he 
successfully  effected  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  years  before  any  ship  made  the  long-sought 
Northwest  Passage. 

That  last  voyage  of  his  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  and  stirring  stories  of  all  time.  Magellan 
fought  indifference  and  treachery  and  mutiny,  savage  weather,  starvation,  discouragement,  and 
the  vast  and  empty  distances  of  the  Great  South  Sea.  Mr.  Hildebrand  will  tell  the  story  in  three 
articles.  In  this,  the  first  of  the  series,  he  writes  of  the  struggle  which  Magellan  (or,  as  he  was 
then  called,  Magalhaes)  underwent  after  his  return  from  fighting  and  exploring  in  the  East, 
in  getting  royal  support  for  his  perilous  undertaking;  of  the  intrigues  which  beset  his  path,  and 
of  his  final  departure. — Editor  s  Note.) 


WHEN  Fernao  Magalhaes  returned 
to  Lisboa  after  his  seven  years  of 
service  in  the  East,  he  found  it  un- 
changed, in  the  sense  that  it  was  still 
the  same  old  city  where  life  had  begun 
for  him.  But  a  certain  difference  in 
tone  was  evident;  more  than  ever, 
Lisboa  had  become  the  commercial  cap- 
ital of  the  world.  There  was  a  new  air  of 
magnificence  in  the  streets,  the  churches 
had  an  air  of  opulence,  and  in  the  fine 
houses  of  the  rich  and  great  the  hoarded 
treasures  shone  through  the  fagades  and 
reflected  an  atmosphere  of  luxury  and 
splendor.  In  the  wealth  of  the  merchant 
princes  Magalhaes  had  no  part.  But  he 
had  had  a  part  in  creating  that  Empire  of 
the  East.  Every  vestige  of  aflfluence 
which  met  his  eyes  in  Portugal  was  a 
reminder  of  Calicut  or  Goa,  Malacca  or 
Timor. 

He  set  about  the  great  project  of  his 
life :  to  get  back  to  the  East  by  crossing 
the  South  Sea — this  was  what  he  wanted 
— and  he  undertook  it  in  all  the  light- 
heartedness  of  a  man  with  a  dominating 


desire.  He  studied  longitude.  Longi- 
tude was  the  essence  of  his  scheme,  since 
all  conception  of  the  size  of  the  earth 
depended  upon  this  measure  of  it.  As 
to  what  lay  between  East  and  West, 
over  there  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mo- 
luccas, he  could  only  guess;  but  his 
guess  would  be  helped  if  he  could  know 
how  much  space  there  was — how  much 
space  between  the  farthest  East  and  the 
farthest  West  that  men  had  reached. 

Magalhaes  took  his  project  to  Dom 
Manoel,  the  King  of  Portugal. 

Dom  Manoel,  however,  did  not  seem 
disposed  to  grant  his  favor.  Magal- 
haes' seven  years  of  service  in  the  East, 
and  his  wounds  received  in  action,  seemed 
to  count  for  nothing  with  the  King.  He 
treated  him  coldly — '*he  always  hated 
him." 

Considering  one  phase  of  the  matter, 
it  would  seem  likely  that  whoever  could 
show  King  Manoel,  or  any  other  mon- 
arch, a  new  road  to  the  East  would  be 
sure  of  a  hearing  and  adequate  support. 
For  the  road  to  the  East  was  the  chief 
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concern  of  every  maritime  nation  in  the 
world.     Spain  was  exploring  the  Carib- 

"^bean;  England  was  seeking  the  North- 
west Passage;  Portugal  had  found  her 
road,  indeed,  but  it  was  a  road  twelve 
thousand  miles  long.  Yet  there  was 
another  phase  which  could  not  be  con- 

■  sidered  so  hopeful— so  hopeful  of  ac- 
ceptance by  Dom  Manoel,  that  is — 
although  the  King  of  Spain  might  be  dis- 
])osed  to  regard  it  differently:  ]MagaI- 
haes  was  sure,  from  his  study  and  obser- 
vations, that  the  Moluccas  lay  on  Spain's 


side  of  the  Pope's  Line  of  Demarcation. 
Considering  this  point  of  view,  it  would 
surely  be  well  to  have  Dom  Manoel's 
complete  good  will  before  the  project 
was  suggested.  And  Dom  Manoel  had 
no  good  will  for  Magalhaes. 

It  happened  that  in  August,  1513,  an 
armada  was  sent  against  the  Moors  at 
Azamor  in  Morocco  to  punish  them  for 
the  violation  of  a  treaty.  This  expe- 
dition Magalhaes  joined.  The  force  ac- 
complished its  end  with  the  greatest 
ease:    the  Moors  were  immediately  de- 
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feated,  and  in  addition  a  relief  expedi- 
tion, sent  out  to  help  the  rebels,  was 
captured  almost  in  its  entirety.  Be- 
cause he  had  been  wounded  in  the 
original  battle  and  was  therefore  tem- 
porarily unfit  for  active  service,  Magal- 
haes  was  put  in  charge  of  the  captured 
material.  It  was  alleged  against  him  that 
he  was  selling  cattle  back  to  the  Moors. 

Such  a  situation  would  be  infuriating 
to  a  man  of  even  the  coldest  tempera- 
ment, which  Magalhaes  emphatically 
was  not.  He  had  no  patience  with  his 
accusers  or  their  accusation;  he  was 
tired  of  punitive  expeditions  and  foreign 
conquests;  his  mind  was  occupied  with 
more  important  things  and  he  had  im- 
perative business  with  his  sovereign.  On 
his  own  responsibility  he  returned  forth- 
with to  Portugal. 

It  had  once  been  the  custom  for  noble- 
men in  the  King's  service  to  live  as 
actual  members  of  the  Royal  Household, 
but  of  recent  years  the  numbers  of  these 
had  so  greatly  increased  that  it  was  more 
practical  to  pay  them  a  monthly  living 
allowance.  The  amount  of  this  was  too 
small  to  be  considered  as  pay;  it  was  an 
honorary  allotment,  valued  as  such,  and 
esteemed  a  measure  of  the  King's  favor. 
Magalhaes  requested  that  his  stipend  be 
increased.  The  sum  involved  was  in- 
significant; but  as  an  indication  of 
patronage — a  vote  of  confidence,  so  to 
speak — it  was  naturally  predisposed  for 
rejectment.  And  Manoel  did  reject  it. 
And  just  then  there  came  a  report  from 
Africa  that  Magalhaes  was  absent  from 
his  regiment  without  leave,  and  stood 
accused  of  trading  with  the  enemy.  He 
was  ordered  back  to  Azamor  for  trial. 

There  was  no  trial.  There  was  no  in- 
dictment and  no  accusers  could  be 
found.  With  documents  which  cleared 
him  of  all  charges,  Magalhaes  returned 
again  to  Lisboa.  The  King  was  not 
interested. 

But  during  the  progress  of  these 
events  something  had  happened  in  the 
New  World.  It  was  important,  indeed, 
in  itself.  But  to  Magalhaes  it  was  like 
a  roll  of  thunder.    Vasco  Nunez  de  Bal- 


boa had  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
and  had  seen  the  ocean  that  lay  on  the 
other  side. 

It  was  a  sea  that  lay  between  East 
and  W'est. 

"I  shall  be  with  you  soon,"  Magal- 
haes wTote  to  Francisco  Serrao  at  Ter- 
nate,  "if  not  by  way  of  Portugal,  then 
by  way  of  Spain,  for  to  that  issue  my 
affairs  seem  to  be  tending." 

If  Portugal  did  not  care  to  know  of  a 
new  route,  then  Spain  could  settle  the 
question  o^  longitude  once  for  all  time 
and  claim  the  Moluccas  with  all  new 
lands  east  of  them.  It  depended  now 
on  one  last  interview  with  the  King. 

He  asked  once  more  if  his  moradia 
might  be  increased.  It  would  not  be  in- 
creased. Might  he  hope  for  some  com- 
mand that  would  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  his  sovereign?  He  might 
not.  Was  he  to  understand  that  his 
country  had  no  further  use  for  him.^^ 
That  was  the  fact.  Did  His  Majesty 
realize  that  he  was  then  forced  to  offer 
his  loyalty  to  some  one  who  would  be  dis- 
posed to  make  use  of  it.^  He  might  do 
as  he  pleased.  The  audience  was  con- 
cluded. 

Magalhaes  turned  again  to  his  study 
of  longitude,  for  on  this  rested  his  claim 
to  Spain's  attention,  and  he  must  be 
sure  of  his  facts.  In  the  course  of  his 
long  investigations  he  met  a  scholar 
named  Ruy  Faleiro,  and  so  eager  was 
Magalhaes  to  make  some  definite  step 
at  once  that  he  confided  his  plan  to  this 
somber  and  erratic  little  man  who  had 
never  in  his  life  done  more  than  turn  the 
pages  of  books  in  libraries.  Faleiro  was 
very  w^ell  informed  in  matters  of  navi- 
gation and  astronomy,  and  he  pro- 
nounced the  project  feasible.  Although 
Magalhaes'  enthusiasm  and  eagerness, 
his  simple  ability  to  be  actuated  by  a 
great  idea  were  beyond  Faleiro's  grasp, 
he  became  very  zealous,  after  his  o\\ti 
manner,  and  prepared  a  learned  ex- 
position of  the  subject  suited  to  refute 
possible  objections. 

King  Manoel  had  within  his  grasp 
just  then  the  most  adventurous  project 
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that  this  terrestrial  world  has  ever  seen 
—almost,  it  might  be  said,  the  greatest 
possible  project.  But  he  was  listening 
to  the  prompting  of  some  secret  grudge 
— so  secret,  indeed,  that  no  one  has  ever 
discovered  it.  He  might  have  listened 
to  this  plan  and  made  it  his  own.  He 
might  have  gone  on  to  execute  it  and  he 
would  have  gained;  for  Magalhaes,  and 
all  the  world,  was  in  error  in  the  matter 
of  longitude,  and  the  Moluccas  did  lie 
on  the  Portuguese  side  of  the  line.  But 
l)om  Manoel  did  not  understand  that 
old  idea  of  devoting  oneself,  in  some 
manner  peculiarly  one's  own,  to  the 
service  of  mankind. 

Magalhaes  had  si)ent  more  than  five 
years  in  perfecting  his  project,  in  organ- 
izing his  first  vague  ideas  into  a  definite 
program.  Now  the  plan  was  ready 
and  he  took  action.  In  1517,  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  he  renounced 
his  Portuguese  citizenship  and  went  to 
Spain;  he  became  a  subject  of  Don 
Carlos,  altered  his  name  to  its  Spanish 
form,  Hernando  Magalhmes,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  Sevilla. 

In  Sevilla  there  was  a  considerable 
group  of  men  who  were  bound  together 
by  the  fact  that  they  had  once  been 
Portuguese  and  had  now  come  to  try 
for  better  fortune  here  in  Spain.  Of 
these  the  most  conspicuous  was  Diogo 
Barbosa,  Alcalde  of  the  Arsenal.  His 
son,  Duarte,  had  voyaged  extensively 
in  the  Far  East,  and  in  the  previous 
year  he  had  completed  his  book  of 
travels.  Moreover,  Sen  or  Barbosa  had 
been  a  close  friend  of  Magallanes' 
father  in  the  old  days  at  Sabrosa.  Mag- 
gallanes  went  to  him  and  was  welcomed, 
and  at  his  house  he  stayed  as  a  guest  as 
long  as  he  remained  at  Sevilla. 

These  three  talked  often  of  navigation 
and  astronomy,  of  the  handling  of  ships 
at  sea,  and  of  exploring.  Senor  Bar- 
bosa had  equipped  many  fleets;  Duarte 
knew  the  East ;  Magallanes  had  traveled 
as  much  and  had  seen  vastly  more  fight- 
ing. And  in  that  fierce  quick  way  of  his, 
so  simple  and  direct,  he  told  them  some- 


thing of  his  adventures  and  battles  and 
fortunes  of  sea:  twice  round  the  Cape, 
twice  to  the  Moluccas,  four  times  across 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  up  and  down  the 
coast  of  Malabar  in  seven  years  of  rest- 
less soldier's  life,  with  three  wounds  in 
action,  courage  that  leaped  up  like  a 
flame,  memories  of  old  ships  and  lost 
companions,  and  that  constant  moving 
mood  of  longing  for  the  enchanted  East. 
Senor  Barbosa  had  a  daughter,  Beatriz, 
who  often  listened  to  this  conversation. 

The  three  men  gained  friendship  and 
mutual  trust,  and  out  of  this  there  grew 
a  program  of  action.  To  go  to  the  King, 
unknown  and  unassisted,  would  be 
folly.  There  must  be  found  some  one 
whose  name  would  open  a  door,  whose 
reputation  would  gain  respect,  whose 
recommendation  would  be  predisposed 
for  acceptance.  Senor  Barbosa  sug- 
gested Don  Sancho  Matienzo  and  Juan 
de  Aranda,  chiefs  of  India  House.  He 
knew  them;  and  their  support,  if  they 
gave  it,  would  lead  toward  the  throne. 

Magallanes'  first  step,  then,  was  to 
present  his  plan  to  India  House,  the 
Casa  de  Contraccion.  India  House, 
rather  overburdened,  and  occupied  to 
the  extent  of  its  capacity  with  the 
matters  and  men  now  pending,  some- 
what impatiently  dismissed  his  project. 
But  after  this  official  and  formal  pro- 
nouncement was  issued,  Juan  de  Aranda 
wanted  to  hear  more.  He  was  the  first 
authoritative  listener  whom  Magallanes 
had  met,  and  to  him  he  told  his  story 
with  such  earnestness  and  enthusiasm, 
such  evidence  of  definite  purpose,  and 
so  sure  a  faith  in  the  outcome  that 
Aranda  was  completely  convinced,  and 
promised  every  assistance  which  his 
resources  and  influence  could  command. 
He  took  the  trouble  to  investigate  the 
references  which  had  been  given  him, 
and  the  answers  which  he  got  from 
Lisboa  told  him  a  great  deal  in  favor  of 
Magallanes  and  nothing  against  Ruy 
Faleiro.  He  then  said  that  he  would 
arrange  an  interview  with  Don  Carlos  at 
Valladolid. 

Here  the  affair  was  begun.    The  pro- 
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ject  was  on  its  way  straight  to  Don 
( 'arlos.  Magallanes  could  hardly  believe 
his  good  fortune. 

Yet  he  felt  a  vague  sense  of  danger. 
Portugal  was  now  hostile;  that  far- 
reaching  network  of  Dom  Manoel's  men 
would  do  all  that  was  possible  to  thwart 
his  plans.  And  Dom  Manoel's  men  had 
heard  the  news. 

Senorita  Beatriz  learned  of  the  tri- 
umphal beginning  and  added  it  in  her 
mind  to  the  other  story  of  adventure. 
Very  soon  she  heard  the  whole  narra- 
tive of  Magallanes'  life  in  the  past  and 
found  it  wonderful;  she  learned  of  the 
project  inevitably  growing  out  of  and 
continuing  the  past,  and  she  found  it 
deeply  moving.  They  had  lost  all  these 
years;  they  were  to  lose  the  years  that 
were  to  come.  But  they  had  the  present. 
There  was  nothing  in  her  life  from  which 
she  was  trying  to  escape  or  anything 
that  she  could  hope  to  gain;  for  him 
there  could  be  no  thought  of  a  home  or 
of  seclusion  with  her.  Together  they 
saw  life  real.  Simply,  romance  flamed 
up  round  them.  It  is  very  certain  that 
they  loved  each  other. 

Nothing  in  Magallanes'  whole  life  is 
more  indicative  than  this  of  his  straight 
unswerving  purpose  toward  the  thing 
which  chance  and  his  own  inclination 
had  given  him  for  accomplishment.  Just 
here,  by  an  unconscious  relaxing  of  his 
efforts,  he  might  have  lost  the  world  and 
been  content  that  he  could  turn  to  her. 
But  it  was  his  life  that  she  loved,  the  life 
which  was  himself,  which  he  had  created 
round  him  and  which  was  leading  him 
away  along  the  same  sure  and  simple 
path  of  his  destiny.  She  had  no  thought 
of  changing  destiny  for  her  own  needs; 
she  accepted  what  life  had  placed  in  her 
hands.  As  for  his  view  of  it — she  was 
simply  Beatriz  Barbosa.  They  were 
married  almost  at  once,  and  she  was 
with  him  when  he  went  to  Valladolid. 

Just  before  they  set  out,  Ruy  Faleiro 
arrived  from  Lisboa.  His  presence  was 
not  helpful.  His  attitude  was  not  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  events.  He 
was  very  angry  when  he  was  told  that 


Senor  Aranda  now  knew  of  the  project 
and  asked  why  he  had  not  been  con- 
sulted. It  did  not  matter  that  Magal- 
lanes' action  had  resulted  in  their  now 
being  on  their  way  to  Court;  Faleiro's 
own  feelings  had  been  hurt.  He  went  to 
Valladolid  by  a  different  road  and  joined 
the  others  only  at  Medina  del  Canipo. 
It  flashed  through  Magallanes'  mind 
that  Faleiro  had  lately  coijie  from  Port- 
ugal, and  that  if  he  were  to  return  there 
in  his  present  mood  of  indignation  he 
could  easily  undo  all  that  had  been 
done  or  might  be  done. 

The  Court  at  Valladolid  was  in  a 
confusion  of  hostility  and  distrust  to- 
ward Don  Carlos,  who  had  but  recently 
arrived  from  the  Netherlands.  The 
King  was  surrounded  by  Flemings,  who 
dominated  him;  they  saw  in  Spain  only 
an  opportunity  for  the  amassing  of 
wealth,  and  they  set  about  it  with  vigor 
at  once  to  get  as  much  as  they  could 
before  the  situation  should  change.  A 
steady  stream  of  gold  was  flowing  out  of 
Spain;  more  than  ten  thousand  ducats 
went  north  each  month.  Don  Carlos 
himself  was  no  less  eager.  The  brilliance 
and  opulence  of  Spain  had  dazzled  him 
and  he  was  but  slowly  recovering  his 
vision. 

Queen  Juana,  the  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  was  recognized  by 
Spain  as  its  rightful  ruler,  though  she 
was  submerged  in  a  deep  and  abiding 
melancholy  that  amounted  to  insanity. 
Her  son,  Don  Carlos,  in  Spain's  view  of 
it  was  little  more  than  a  stranger.  His 
kingship  of  Spain  was  hardly  more  than 
an  incident;  he  spoke  Spanish  with 
difliculty;  he  was  only  eighteen  years 
old.  One  of  his  few  direct  contacts  with 
Spain  was  through  Juan  Rodrigez  de 
Fonseca,  Bishop  of  Burgos;  through 
him  Don  Carlos  could  gain  some  inti- 
mation of  what  it  was  that  Spain  was 
expecting  of  him;  ventures  overseas, 
exploration  and  discovery  were  impor- 
tant phases  of  Spain,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Burgos  was  head  of  the  Department  of 
Affairs  in  the  Indies  and  President  of 
India  House. 
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is  covered  with  symbolic  figures  reminiscent  of  medieval  map-making.  In  this  age  much  of  the  earth's  suiface  was 
of  course  as  yet  uncharted. 


Senor  Aranda  lost  no  time  in  setting 
to  work.  He  arranged  an  interview  at 
which  Magallanes  might  present  his 
plan  to  the  most  important  ministers  of 
the  King.  At  that  moment  Magallanes 
stood  on  a  narrow  path ;  before  him  was 
a  hidden  future  of  ruin,  behind  him  a 
burned  bridge.  He  could  not  stop 
where  he  was;  he  could  not  turn  back; 
he  could  not  fight  his  way  ahead  for 
there  was  nothing  tangible  for  him  to 
fight.  And  before  him  sat  these  ponder- 
ous and  very  reverend  gentlemen,  in- 
volved in  the  manipulation  of  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  Court,  waiting  idly  to  hear 
what  he  was  going  to  say. 

Magallanes  had  the  honor  to  lay 
before  their  Lordships  a  project  of  dis- 
covery quite  without  precedent,  promis- 
ing wealth  for  everyone  concerned, 
honor  for  His  Majesty  Don  Carlos,  and 
glory  for  Spain.     It  was  a  project  pecu- 


liarly Spain's,  as  would  appear;  so  sen- 
sible was  he  of  this  that  he  had  renounced 
his  nationality,  abandoned  his  loyalty 
to  Dom  Manoel,  his  former  King,  and 
had  come  to  put  his  sword  and  his  serv- 
ice at  the  disposition  of  Spain. 

Their  Lordships  were  well  aware  of 
the  failure  of  Admiral  Cristobal  Colon 
to  discover  the  Indies  across  the  Western 
Ocean.  This  was  because  a  whole  con- 
tinent, nearly  as  large  as  Africa,  lay  be- 
tween Hispaneola  and  the  Indies,  as  well 
as  the  vast  and  newdy  found  South  Sea. 
The  wealth  that  had  been  brought  back 
was  also  disappointing.  This  was  be- 
cause the  peoples  of  these  regions  were 
savages:  they  lived,  no  more;  their 
culture  had  produced  nothing  that  could 
form  a  basis  for  trade,  and  their  civili- 
zation, such  as  it  was,  was  unworthy  the 
attention  of  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth.      Spain's   demarcation   stretched 
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halfway  round  the  world.  The  CTeater 
portion  of  this  domain  Spain  had  left 
nedected;  she  had  not  even  looked  at  it. 
It  was  in  respect  to  this  other  greater 
portion  that  he  spoke. 

The  real  Indies,  the  Spice  Islands, 
were  a  source  of  wealth  beyond  all  ex- 
perience, beyond  imagination.  They 
were  untouched:  the  Eastern  merchants, 
trading  among  themselves,  had  done  no 
more  than  open  the  channels  of  com- 
merce for  those  who  should  come  after 
them.  ,The  accounts  of  Varthema.  the 
Italian,  left  no  doubt  of  this.  The  book 
of  Duarte  Barbosa  was  an  additional 
confirmation.  That  these  accounts 
understated  the  truth,  rather  than  ex- 
aggerated it.  was  a  fact  at  once  obvious 
to  anyone  who  had  seen  the  country. 
Magallanes  himself,  now  speaking,  had 
seen  it.  Francisco  Serrao  had  written — 
the  letter  was  produced — that  this  was, 
in  truth  "another  world,  larger  and 
richer  than  that  found  by  Vasco  da 
Gama."  The  letter  was  dated  from 
Ternate:  Serrao  then  lived  there.  Two 
slaves,  one  from  the  great  city  of  ^la- 
lacca.  one  from  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
were  brought  forward  and  exhibited. 
These  were  the  people.  A  cultured  and 
noble  race  whose  language  and  ancient 
traditions  dominated  the  island  world, 
whose  temples  had  stood  for  a  thousand 
years,  who  used  gunpowder  and  bronze 
cannon  and  rode  to  war  on  the  backs  of 
elephants,  whose  arts  and  crafts  were 
like  nothing  else  on  earth,  whose  harbors 
had  been  visited,  through  unrememl>ered 
generations,  by  the  skips  of  Cathay. 
This  world  was  waiting,  untouched. 

After  fifty  years  of  constant  effort  the 
fleets  of  Portugal  had  rounded  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  had  reached  the 
coasts  of  India — and  found  them  more 
than  ten  thousand  miles  away.  Portugal 
had  gone  east  to  the  limit  of  her  Demar- 
cation. Wiy  should  not  Spain  go 
west?  If  there  were  a  way  round 
.\frica.  why  not  round  America  as  well? 
It  was  only  three  thousand  miles  across 
the  Atlantic  to  Hispaneola;  farther 
south  it  was  less.    Juan  de  Solis.  coast- 


ing down  South  America,  had  found  that 
the  land  always  tended  to  the  westward. 
Vasco  Xunez  de  Balboa  had  seen  the 
Ocean  that  lay  on  the  other  side.  This 
planisphere,  my  Lords,  copied  in  Portu- 
gal from  the  terrestrial  globe  of  the  great 
Pedro  Reynell,  showed  a  strait  that  led 
through  and  joined  the  Western  Ocean 
to  the  South  Sea.  Xo  man  had  sailed 
that  sea.  But  it  could  t>e  crossed,  as 
other  seas  had  been.  He,  Hernando 
]Magallanes,  proposed  to  cross  it:  he 
would  go  down  the  coast  of  America  as 
de  Solis  had  done:  past  thirty-four, 
where  de  Solis  had  stopped,  and  he  would 
find  that  strait,  if  God  willed  it,  though 
he  had  to  search  as  far  as  seventy-five. 

Then  Ruy  Faleiro  stepped  forward  to 
explain  the  bewildering  question  of 
longitude  and  demonstrate  that  the 
Moluccas  lay  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the 
Line  of  Demarcation. 

Here  the  case  rested.  Their  Lord- 
ships' decision  would  be  eagerly  awaited. 
^^Tlile  the  matter  was  being  considered 
Magallanes  withdrew  with  Aranda  and 
Faleiro  to  discuss  the  probable  im- 
pression which  their  plan  had  made  and 
its  clianc*^  success.     The  ministers, 

-^ith  one  v.'»?eption,  knew  nothing  of  the 
subjec" '  ^nd  cared  nothing,  their  atten- 
tion Ixjng  occupied  by  other  matters. 
The  exception  was  the  Bishop  of  Burgos. 
But  the  Bishop  was  not  favorably  dis- 
posed to  the  projects  of  explorers.  He 
had  bitterly  hated  Cristobal  Colon  and 
had  l>een  largely  responsible  for  his 
degradation  and  the  disgrace  which  had 
ended  in  his  death;  he  had  obstinately 
opposed  Las  Casas  in  his  attempt  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  Indians:  it 
was  in  spite  of  his  utmost  efforts  that 
Balboa  and  Cortez  had  achieved  the 
successes  of  their  enterprises.  A  sudden 
new  interest  in  a  project  of  discovery 
was  hardly  likely.  As  an  advocate  of 
their  cause,  the  Bishop  had  but  one  real 
qualification — the  King  would  listen  to 
him.  His  advocacy  would  assure  suc- 
cess: his  disapproval,  however,  would 
make  failure  inevitable.  The  cards  were 
on  the  table. 
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called  to  the  presence  of  the  min- 

rs,  Magallanes  was  informed  that  it 

the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  his 

oject  for  sailing  to  the  Spice  Islands 

V    way  of  a  western  passage    to   the 

^uth  Sea  should  be  recommended  to 

1e    favorable    consideration    of    Don 

i'lrlos.    The  Bishop  of  Burgos  had  been 

<,nvinced. 

If  Magallanes  had  had  his  own  way  in 

e  matter  he  would  have  been  at  sea 

thin  the  week.    But  Senor  Aranda  had 

lined    from    long    experience    that    a 

rge  share  of  the  business  of  exploring 

as  the  securing  of  very  definite  and 

)ecific  contracts  with  the  patrons  of  the 

iterprise.    And  this  was  also  the  main 

torest  of  Faleiro.     So  Magallanes  set 

niself  to  the  laborious  preparation  of  a 

)ntract.    This  accomplished,  there  was 

)nimitted  to  writing  a  former  verbal 

^reement  with  Senor  Aranda,  by  which 

'  was  to  receive  one  eighth  of  the  ex- 

lorers*  share.     The  proposals  were  for- 

arded  to  Court  and  the  three  associates 

^tired  to  await,  each  in  his  own  way, 

le  hoped-for  result. 

Dona  Beatriz  heard  the  news  and  was 

nly  partly  happy. 

Alvaro    da    Costa,     Do)        'vlanoel's 
embassador  to  the  Court  (  "^.  also 

card  the  news. 
At  the  earliest  opportunity  the  Bishop 
•f  Burgos  obtained  an  audience  with 
3on  Carlos.  In  her  overseas  adventures 
^pain  had  been  unfortunate  in  the  men 
vhom  she  had  chosen  to  command  her 
leets;  the  existence  of  a  continent  which 
extended  like  a  bar  across  her  pathway 
:o  the  East  had  been  discovered;  but 
:here  was  no  one  who  had  had  the  vision 
:o  see  that  Spain's  logical  exploration 
should  be  beyond  this  continent  rather 
than  within  it.  That  it  was  possible  to 
^o  round  it  there  could  be  little  doubt. 
And  now  there  had  been  found  a  man 
who  was  willing  to  make  the  attempt. 
He  had  had  an  interview  with  Captain 
Hernando  Magallanes,  a  Portuguese 
.  .  .  A  Portuguese.^  Yes,  your  Majesty, 
but  he  had  renounced  his  allegiance  to 
Portugal;   he  was  now  resident  in  Spain 
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and  had  married  a  Spanish  lady.  This 
man  had  brought  forward  certain  pro- 
posals for  an  expedition  of  discovery 
across  the  South  Sea  to  the  Isles  of  Spice, 
a  domain  richer  than  any  other  in  the 
world,  lying  within  the  limits  of  Spanish 
Demarcation.  Spain  should  have  gone 
there  long  ago.  The  proposal  had  been 
discussed  by  a  congress  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  who  forwarded  it  to  his  Maj- 
esty with  their  unanimous  approval.  The 
Bishop  was  of  the  opinion  that  his  Maj- 
esty should  undertake  this  venture  for 
the  continuance  of  his  reputation  among 
the  cities  of  Spain,  and  should  himself 
finance  it  for  the  greater  wealth  which 
would  thus  accrue. 

Don  Carlos  wished  to  be  assured  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  any  conflict  with 
the  interests  of  the  King  of  Portugal. 
The  Bishop  was  able  to  offer  this  assur- 
ance. It  was  perfectly  clear  to  the  King 
that  some  such  enterprise  as  this  was  ex- 
actly what  was  needed  to  further  his  own 
interests  with  the  nation.  Moreover,  no 
one  who  viewed  Spain  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  foreigner  could  think  for  a  mo- 
ment that  Spanish  exploration  need  not 
be  favored  and  advanced.  Though  Don 
Carlos  expressed  himself  with  difficulty, 
his  perception  was  very  clear  and  quick. 
A  capitulation  was  prepared,  duly  signed, 
and  delivered. 

Dom  Manoel's  men  saw  that  the  situ- 
ation was  very  serious  and  tried  to  make 
it  more  so. 

Magellan  saw  the  King  but  seldom, 
but  his  meetings  with  the  Bishop  of  Bur- 
gos were  frequent.  He  could  depend  on 
the  Bishop's  attitude,  he  knew,  but  how 
could  he  be  assured  that  the  King  would 
not  be  influenced  by  the  unending  propa- 
ganda of  da  Costa,  the  Portuguese  am- 
bassador.^ The  Bishop  said  that  Don 
Carlos  emphatically  would  not  alter 
his  determination,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  feared  if  only  Magallanes 
himself  held  firmly  to  his  purpose. 

Immediately  after  this  interview  the 
Bishop  went  to  the  King.  The  conse- 
quences were  these:  the  rank  of  Comen- 
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dador  of  the  Order  of  Santiago  was  con- 
ferred upon  Magallanes,  and  the  King 
ordered  him  to  go  at  once  to  Sevilla  and 
demand  in  the  King's  name  whatever  he 
considered  necessary.  It  was  the  King's 
will  and  purpose  that  the  fleet  should 
sail.  There  need  be  no  further  appre- 
hension of  a  change  of  policy. 

Accordingly,  Magallanes  returned  to 
Sevilla.  Seiior  Aranda  was  sent  at  once 
to  Cadiz  to  purchase  ships.  He  brought 
back  the  five  vessels  which  had  been  au- 
thorized by  the  King's  capitulation.  Ma- 
gallanes stood  on  the  quay  and  watched 
them  come  up  the  river,  in  charge  of  the 
pilots  from  San  Lucar,  and  anchor  off  the 
city.  These  were  his  ships.  They  meant 
more  to  him  than  anything  else  in  life. 
There  they  were. 

He  went  aboard  at  once.  The  largest 
of  the  fleet  was  the  San  Antonio  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  tons.  The  Trinidad, 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  tons,  was  the 
most  capable  vessel  of  the  five,  and  he 
chose  her  at  once  for  his  flagship.  The 
Concepcion  was  of  ninety  tons,  the  Vit- 
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oria  of  eighty -five,  the  Santiago  of  se\!  ^*^f 
enty-five. 

Dom  Manoel  had  an  agent  in  Sevill 
— Sebastian  Alvarez,  the  King's  Factoi 
Alvarez  being  a  Portuguese,  and  so,  c 
course,  a  friend  of  the  Captain  General'^ 
asked  if  he  might  come  aboard  to  see  thj^ 
ships.     He  was  allowed  to  do  so.     H 
thought  them  utterly  unseaworthy  an( 
ready  to  fall  apart,  and  their  ribs,  he  saidlf'^' 
were  butter.    But  he  did  not  say  this  t 
Magallanes.    Such  an  opinion  would  b 
more  effectual  if  announced  elsewhere 
and  before  long,  indeed,  it  was  hearc 
quoted  with  great  frequency  and  assur 
ance    in   waterside   taverns   and   othe#i^ 
places   where    sailors    and    shipwright?  ^^ 
were  wont  to  congregate. 

Magallanes  prepared  lists  of  neces 
sities — elaborate  lists  which  were  bein|l  fly 
constantly  amended  and  always  en 
larged,  for  it  was  impossible  to  think  o: 
everything — and  Diogo  Barbosa  and  An 
ton  Semeno  were  sent  to  Bilbao  to  pur 
chase  supplies  and  equipment. 

A  trench  was  dug  in  the  beach  at  a 
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mvenient  point  and  the  ships,  one  after 

lother,  were  warped  in  and  careened  for 

rubbing   and   recaulking.      Here   and 

lere  a  new  plank  was  put  in  or  a  knee 

pped  out  and  replaced.  The  spars  were 

raped  and  greased,  and  new  chafing 

3ar  of  fresh-tanned  leather  was  put  on 

herever  there  was  wear  and  friction. 

he  splices  were  opened,  inspected,  and 

^served,   and    shrouds    and    backstays 

ere  newly  tarred  from  truck  to  rail.  The 

ails  were  unbent  and  sent  ashore  to  be 

atched  or  remade.   The  days  rushed  by 

nd  nothing  seemed  to  be  finished;    the 

hips  were  a  mess  of  chips  and  bits  of 

ope  and  tar  pots  and  scattered  tools;  the 

leet  was  not  nearly  as  ready  as  when  it 

•ame  from  Cadiz.    The  complexity,  the 

imount  of  detail  of  this  business  was  sim- 

)ly  terrifying.  And  the  Captain  General 

:ried  to  see  to  everything. 

Faleiro  was  not  helpful.  He  also  was  a 
Captain  General  of  the  fleet  but  he  knew 
nothing  about  ships  or  work  on  ships, 
and  he  had  had  no  experience  in  manag- 
ing men.  He  knew  navigation,  however, 
and  all  this  part  of  the  preparations  was 
intrusted  to  him.  He  was  very  busy  with 
compasses  and  charts  and  astrolabes  and 
sailing  directions  and  his  Rules  for  Ob- 
servations— busy,  indeed,  almost  to  the 
extent  of  panic.  He  fairly  flew  about, 
starting  a  dozen  things  at  once  and  hav- 
ing time  to  finish  none  of  them ;  in  the  in- 
tervals he  met  Dom  Manoel's  propa- 
ganda and  wrung  his  hands  in  anguish; 
he  was  induced  to  quarrel  w^ith  Magal- 
lanes  and  was  put  in  his  place  with  in- 
stant finality;  he  returned  home  and 
found  a  half-finished  quadrant  which  he 
had  been  making;  he  worked  on  it  for 
half  an  hour,  and  rushed  off  to  see  Nuno 
Garcia,  who  was  making  the  charts. 
There  were  rumors  of  other  expeditions 
which  were  to  be  sent  out  afterward ;  he 
wanted  to  wait  and  go  in  command  of 
one  of  them.  He  could  never  be  ready  in 
time  for  this.  The  Court  had  moved  to 
Barcelona  in  January,  1519,  and  da 
Costa's  propaganda  had  been  continued 
with  such  vigor  and  success  that  even  the 
Bishop  of  Burgos  himself  was  made  un- 


easy by  it  and  urged  His  Majesty  to  make 
haste.  But,  indeed,  the  King's  impa- 
tience was  growing  with  his  interest.  He 
saw  the  importance  of  the  undertaking — 
the  more  so,  perhaps,  since  Portugal  was 
so  obstinately  opposed  to  it— and  it  was 
true  that  he  was  planning  other  expedi- 
tions to  follow.  He  no  longer  found  him- 
self entirely  in  accord  with  the  Bishop's 
opinion  that  exploration  and  conquest 
should  be  confined  to  the  territory  which 
lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, for  Francisco  Hernando  de  Cor- 
doba had  talked  with  men  in  gold  armor 
in  Yucatan,  and  the  towers  of  temples 
with  a  very  Oriental  air  about  them  had 
at  last  been  sighted  in  the  swamps  and 
jungles  that  had  hitherto  yielded  noth- 
ing but  savages  and  fever.  But  Don  Car- 
los saw  no  reason  for  neglecting  either 
opportunity.  Now,  if  ever,  was  the  time 
for  big  projects. 

On  the  thirtieth,  the  King  appointed 
Luiz  de  Mendoza  Treasurer  of  the  ar- 
mada, and  Juan  de  Cartegena,  Fleet 
('aptain.  Captain  Mendoza  was  sent 
with  a  chartered  caravel  to  the  Canaries 
to  purchase  certain  supplies  and  have 
them  in  readiness  for  the  fleet  at  Tener- 
iffe;  thus  beyond  the  reach  of  corruption, 
he  did  not  see  Sebastian  Alvarez  until 
his  return.  But  Captain  Cartegena  re- 
mained in  Sevilla. 

On  the  sixth  of  April,  Caspar  de  Que- 
sada  was  commissioned  captain  of  one  of 
the  ships,  and  Antonio  de  Coca  was 
appointed  Accountant. 

Supplies  began  to  come  from  Bilbao. 
The  Captain  General  was  always  on 
deck,  trying  to  think  of  items  that  should 
be  added  to  the  inventory,  trying  to  dis- 
pose the  cargo  suitably  among  the  five 
ships,  trying  to  foresee  the  exact  condi- 
tions under  which  everything  would  be 
needed  and  to  stow  each  article  so  that  it 
would  be  on  top.  The  sparto  cordage  had 
not  been  delivered;  instead,  here  were 
forty-five  empty  barrels;  and  where 
should  they  be  put?  Sefior  Nuno  Gar- 
cia's  compliments,  and  might  he  have  an 
order  for  another  dozen  parchments? 
The   muleteer   from   Tarfia  wanted  his 
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money.  Here  was  the  large  caldron, 
Senor  Captain  General;  it  was  the  best 
that  could  be  found,  but  the  man  who 
had  not  brought  the  chain— send  him 
back  after  it.  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
change  the  lead  of  the  Concepcions 
spritsail  braces  so  that  the  yard  would 
set  properly  when  on  the  wind?  Only 
ninety-six  pieces  of  canvas  had  been  de- 
livered; was  the  rest  to  come  later  or  had 
the  order  been  changed?  Captain  Que- 
sada  thought  that  his  starboard  anchor 
was  too  light.  Were  both  the  grindstones 
to  go  in  the  San  Antonio?  .  .  .  And 
home  at  night  to  tell  Dona  Beatriz  that 
things  were  going  very  well,  only  slowly, 
and  to  watch  his  son  Rodrigo  sleeping 
in  his  cradle. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  April  the  King 
sent  orders  that  the  fleet  should  sail 
before  the  end  of  May  at  all  costs,  ready 
or  not. 

On  the  nineteenth  he  wrote  that  the 
fleet  was  to  proceed  direct  and  with 
all  possible  speed  to  the  Spice  Islands, 
deferring  any  incidental  exploring  until 
this  had  been  accomplished.  "Moreover, 
I  command  you  all  and  each  one  of  you 
that  in  the  navigation  of  the  said  voyage 
you  follow  the  opinions  and  determina- 
tion of  the  said  Hernando  de  Magal- 
lanes. " 

On  the  fifth  of  May  he  ordered  that 
the  number  of  the  crew  should  not  exceed 
two  hundred  and  thirty-five,  and  that 
this  should  be  still  further  reduced  if  pos- 
sible. Magallanes  was  to  choose  his  men. 

The  tallymen  were  constantly  on  the 
quay  now,  checking  their  lists  as  sup- 
plies arrived:  50  culverins,  7  falconets,  3 
large  bombards,  3  passamuros,  and  50 
arquebuses;  6197  pounds  of  lead  for  bul- 
lets, leaden  and  stone  cannon  balls,  and 
5,000  pounds  of  powder;  60  crossbows 
and  360  dozen  arrows,  95  dozen  bits  and 
braces,  pitch-brushes,  80  painted  flags, 
and  a  Royal  standard  of  taffeta;  nails, 
bolts,  sail  thread  and  needles,  spare  spars, 
an  extra  boat  for  the  Trinidad — and  very 
useful  it  was,  too — mats  and  baskets, 
casks  and  barrels,  2  seines,  6  chain  hooks, 
harpoons  and  fish  spears,  lines,  floats, 


anc' 


10,500  hooks,  40  cartloads  of  wood 
two  complete  furnitures  for  Mass. 

Then  there  was  the  cargo,  as  distin 
guished  from  supplies  and  equipment  foi 
the    ships    themselves — the    articles   oi 
trade:  2,000  pounds  of  quicksilver,  3.00i 
pounds  of  vermilion,  10,000  pounds  o\ 
alum,    30   pieces    of   colored   cloth,   20 
pounds  of  saffron,  3  pieces  of  very  fine 
fabric,  1  piece  of  Valenck  stuff,  2  pieces 
of  colored  velvet,  40  pieces  of  colored 
buckram,  1,000  pounds  of  ivory,  20,000 
pounds  of  lump  copper,  10,000  pounds  of 
lead,  200  common  red  caps,  200  colored 
handkerchiefs,  4,000  brass  and  copper  I 
bracelets,  224  basins,  10,000  fishhooks, 
400  dozen  knives  "of  the  cheapest  kind, 
made  in  Germany,"  50  dozen  pair  of' 
scissors,   1,000  mirrors,  500  pounds  of| 
crystals,  1,000  maravedis  worth  of  combs, 
20,000  small  bells.  In  a  sense  the  articles 
came  all  at  once,  yet  they  did  not  come 
in  order  or  with  any  arrangement  of  type 
or  use  or  bulk  or  importance.  They  came 
in  carts  and  boats  and  pack  baskets  and 
by  hand;  they  were  ordered  and  not  de- 
livered; they  were  delivered  without  or- 
ders; they  were  delivered  in  installments, 
or  too  soon,  so  that  they  must  wait  in  a 
warehouse  to  be  stowed;  or  too  late,  so 
that  other  imperative  things  had  gone 
ahead  of  them;  some  things  were  forgot- 
ten and  ordered  after  their  turn,  and 
some  remembered  before  the  time  came 
to   order   them;    some   items   could   be 
bought  at  any  time,  and  yet  must  none 
the   less   be   included,   and   some   took 
months  to  prepare  or  search  for.  And  ev- 
erything, from  first  to  last,  represented  a 
final  and  definite  decision,  for  there  were 
along  the  route  no  ports  of  call  that 
would  be  of  the  slightest  use  and  there 
could  be  no  possible  remedy  for  neglect 
or  carelessness. 

On  the  eighth  of  May  there  arrived 
from  Don  Carlos  a  set  of  exhaustive  final 
instructions  which  amounted  almost  to 
a  treatise  on  exploration.  The  document 
comprised  seventy-five  chapters,  and 
provided  for  every  contingency  of  ac- 
cident or  circumstance  at  sea  or  ashore: 
storms,  harbors,  seamanship,  and  courses ; 
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ghts,  camps,   settlements,   and  trade; 

ders,  rations,  and  the  handling  of  men. 
,  "general  order"  became  specific. 

The  hostile  propaganda  had  by  this 
me  withdrawn  to  secret  and  silent  chan- 
els.  Sebastian  Alvarez  gave  up,  for  the 
lost  part,  his  attempts  at  direct  dissua- 
ion,  and  sought  by  acutal  obstruction  the 
nd  which  he  had  hitherto  failed  to  gain 
»y  argument  and  protest.  He  had  long 
>efore  learned  and  transmitted  to  Dom 
d^anoel  the  fleet's  sailing  directions,  and 
he  courses  and  landfalls  which  Magal- 
anes  expected  to  make.  As  time  went  on 
md  Dom  Manoel  learned  more  of  the 
)roject,  its  entire  feasibility  became  plain 
0  him,  as  well  as  its  threat  to  his  own  su- 
premacy in  the  East.  He  ordered  a  fleet 
:o  Santa  Maria  at  the  Mouth  of  the  River 
Platte — thought  to  be  the  "land's  end" 
3f  South  America ;  he  sent  orders  to  Juan 
Lopez  de  Sequira — an  ironical  choice — to 
proceed  from  Malacca  to  protest  the 
Moluccas  with  the  Spanish  armada;  and 
when  he  heard  that  Magallanes  was  plan- 


ning to  go  by  way  of  the  Cape  if  he  found 
no  strait  where  he  thought  to  find  it,  he 
sent  an  intercepting  fleet  to  South  Africa. 
Alvarez,  meanwhile,  without  leaving  Se- 
villa  organized  his  own  plot  to  operate  by 
less  frank  and  more  congenial  methods. 

Magellanes  had  been  going  his  own 
way,  taking  his  chances  of  disaster,  hop- 
ing only — worn  as  he  was  by  his  endless 
planning  and  preparation — to  get  to  sea, 
where  the  dangers  would  be  his  own  to 
meet  and  overcome.  Luiz  de  Mendoza  on 
his  return  from  the  Canaries  had  been 
obstinate  and  insolent,  and  had  been  ig- 
nominiously  reprimanded  by  the  Cap- 
tain General  and  by  the  King.  Ruy  Fa- 
leiro  had  disputed  Magallanes'  opinion 
as  to  the  best  course  across  the  South 
Atlantic,  and  the  result  had  been  a  bitter 
argument.  Two  other  under-officers  had 
been  discharged  for  insubordination. 
Alvarez  had  provoked  these  quarrels 
where  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  do 
so,  and  he  had  not  failed  to  add  what  he 
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could  to  the  resulting  resentment.  This 
much  was  fairly  evident.  But  he  had  ac- 
complished something  else  of  which  Mag- 
all  anes  knew  nothing. 

Mutiny  and  piracy  are  always  delicate 
matters  to  arrange.  By  what  bribery 
and  corruption  and  work  of  spies  and 
falsification  of  orders  Alvarez  had  ar- 
ranged them,  was  a  process  which  has 
never  come  to  light.  But  so  sure  was  he 
of  his  arrangements,  so  confident  in  the 
constancy  of  the  captains  whom  he  had 
induced  to  treachery,  that  he  played  his 
last  card.  The  utter  impudence  in  the 
face  of  Fate,  the  brass  effrontery  of  that 
play  is  amazing. 

He  went  to  Magallanes'  house.  The 
Captain  General  was  on  his  knees,  pack- 
ing preserved  quince  in  a  chest. 

**  You  think, "  Alvarez  said,  '*  that  you 
are  going  as  Admiral,  whereas  I  know 
that  others  are  being  sent  in  opposition 
to  you,  of  whom  you  know  nothing,  ex- 
cept at  a  time  when  it  will  be  too  late.  *' 

He  had  revealed  his  own  plot.  To  him 
who  had  worked  so  hard  for  its  accom- 
plishment it  seemed  a  thing  of  devastat- 
ing and  final  importance.  Mutiny  means 
death,  if  not  for  one  side  then  for  the 
other;  to  him  who  had  thought  so  deeply 
of  its  consequences  it  seemed  a  reason 
adequate  to  make  Magallanes  give  up. 

Certainly  he  had  understood  the  path 
of  his  plot,  straight  through  to  the  end. 
But  he  did  not  understand  his  man.  It 
was  not  possible  to  frighten  Magallanes 
— in  any  manner,  by  anything.  His 
courage  rose  up  at  one  gesture  to  meet 
this  new  danger.  Courage  simply  terrify- 
ing, indeed,  in  its  reckless  daring;  to  go 
to  sea,  to  set  out  round  the  world  in  the 
face  of  this  knowledge,  with  these  very 
men.  .  .  .  He  took  it  all  on  his  own 
shoulders  and  went  ahead. 

The  King  gave  him  increased  author- 
ity, and  told  him  to  sail  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble— which,  of  course,  was  just  what  he 
wanted.     And  Alvarez  sat  back. 

On  the  street  corners  and  in  the  mar- 
kets the  town  crier  beat  his  drum  and 
read  the  proclamation:  Volunteers  in  the 
armada  bound  for  the  Spice  Islands.  Tlie 


response  was  disheartening.  The  pay  was 
too  small,  the  risks  too  great,  the  chances 
of  failure — ^foreordained  in  the  minds  of 
men  who  knew  what  the  sailors  of  Se- 
villa  knew — were  too  great;  it  would  be 
better  to  seek  glory  and  a  whole  skin 
with  Gil  Gonsalvez  in  Panama.  Only 
seventeen  men  enlisted  from  Sevilla. 
The  town  crier  read  the  proclamation  in 
Cadiz,  in  Malaga.  Men  came,  signed  on, 
deserted,  argued,  listened  to  dreadful 
tales,  ran  away  again,  signed  on  again. 
Besides  the  Spanish  and  the  Portuguese 
there  were  finally  Basques  and  French 
and  English  and  Sicilians;  Flemings, 
Neapolitans,  Greeks,  Germans,  Genoese, 
Corfiotes,  men  of  the  Canaries  and  Ma- 
deira, Negroes,  and  Malays.  All  told, 
there  were  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
men.  They  piled  aboard,  put  their  dun- 
nage below,  came  on  deck  again  and  set 
to  work. 

There  was  still  equipment  to  be  thought 
of — things  that  had  been  late  in  delivery 
or  were  to  be  stowed  last. 

Ruy  Faleiro  became  insane,  and  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  July  Don  Carlos 
dismissed  him. 

There  arrived  a  gentleman  from  Bar- 
celona bearing  letters  of  introduction 
for  the  Captain  General.  Signor  Antonio 
Pigafetta,  a  Knight  of  Rhodes,  assistant 
to  the  Roman  Ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  Don  Carlos.  He  had  heard  of  the  ex- 
pedition and  asked  if  he  might  go;  he 
knew  something  of  navigation ;  he  would 
be  worth  his  salt.  He  wanted  no  pay, 
only  a  chance  to  see  the  world  and  some 
of  its  wonders,  and  he  would  write  the 
story  of  the  voyage  for  his  friend  and 
patron,  Villiers  de  ITsle  Adam,  Grand 
Master  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes.  Could 
the  Captain  General  sign  him  on  in  some 
capacity.'^    The  Captain  General  did  so. 

The  officers  were  assigned  to  their 
several  ships.  In  the  Trinidad  Estaban 
Gomez  was  King's  Pilot,  and  Juan  de 
Punzarol  the  Master;  Fleet  Captain  Juan 
de  Cartegena  was  made  Captain  in  the 
San  Antonio,  and  Juan  de  Elorriga, 
Master;  in  the  Concepcion,  Caspar  de 
Quesada  was  Captain,  and  Juan  Sebas- 
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an  el  Cano,  Master;  in  the  Vitoria  Liiiz 
^  Mendoza,  the  Treasurer,  was  Cap- 
in   and  Anton   Salomon,   Master;   in 
le   Santiago  Juan   Serrano    was   Cap- 
in,  Ballasar  Ginoves,  Master. 
These  were  the  men  on  whom  every- 
ling  depended.      There  were  traitors 
nong  them,  or  among  the  crew — some- 
here.   It  would  come  to  the  surface;  it 
ould  creep  up  on  him  at  some  moment 
hen  he  was  not  on  guard  against  it. 
Ihen?  Off  what  coast  or  in  what  lonely 
)adstead.'^    What  would  happen  beforie 
s  came  again  to  Se villa  .^^     And  Dona 
eatriz  .  .  .  she  was  expecting  another 
lild.  Well.  See  about  those  extra  charts. 
On  the  tenth  of  August  the  pilots  were 
immoned   and   the  ships   went  down 
le  river  to  San  Lucar. 
The  King  wrote  that  there  was  need 
)r  haste.  Magallanes  could  offer  nothing 
ut  excuses.     It  could  not  be  long  now. 
The    Captains    were    summoned    to 
anta  Maria  de  Vitoria  to  hear  Mass. 
he  Captain   General  and  his  officers 
Topped    what   they    were    doing   and, 
npatiently,   went.      The   Oath  of  Al- 
igiance — for  Spain,  and  for  the  King, 
es,  yes.  He  must  get  that  book  on  nav- 
^ation  from  Faleiro's  brother.  The  can- 
les  burned  bright  on  the  altar;    the 
riests  kneeled,  rose,  moved  about.    Te 
hum  laudamus.    Four-months'  advance 
ay  for  the  men.  The  crowd  was  hushed. 
)on  Sancho  Martinez  de  Layra,  Cor- 
3gidor  of  Sevilla,  presented  the  Royal 
tandard.     Carts  passed  in  the  street; 
^hat  was  that?  This  banner  .  .  .  round 
he  world  .  .  .  And  to  this  I  swear,  God 
elping  me.    Back  to  India  House.    A 
stter  to  the  King.  Down  the  river.  The 
ows  might  be  brought  aboard.   Back  to 
ie  villa. 


They  brought  him  his  will  to  sign. 
One-tenth  share  of  his  profits  in  the  ex- 
pedition to  be  divided.  .  .  .  His  rights  in 
all  discovered  lands  to  descend  to  his  son 
Rodrigo,  or  the  child  to  be  born,  or  if 
neither  was  living,  to  his  brother  Diogo 
or  his  sister  Isabella.  Yes,  he  had  said 
that.  Dona  Beatriz  .  .  .  pension  from 
India  House  .  .  .  Beatriz  .  .  .  Diogo 
Barbosa  and  Don  Sancho  Matienzo 
to  be  executors.  That  was  correct. 
"Upon  the  said  day  of  my  burial 
three  poor  men  may  be  clothed,  and 
to  each  of  them  be  given  a  cloak  of 
gray  stuff,  a  cap,  a  shirt,  and  a  pair  of 
shoes,  that  they  may  pray  to  God  for  my 
soul  .  .  .  Hernando  de  Magallanes, 
Comendador,  His  Majesty's  Captain 
General  of  the  Armada  bound  for  the 
Spice  Islands.  ..." 

More  equipment  arrived.  There  was 
no  time.  Let  it  go;  they  could  do  with- 
out it.  Sefior  Barbosa  would  credit  the 
account  of  the  expedition.  A  bill  from 
Bernadino  del  Castillo  in  Cadiz:  16  com- 
pass needles  and  6  hourglasses,  bought 
by  order.  That  was  correct.  A  plani- 
sphere in  a  leather  case  and  a  special 
compass  in  a  gilt  box,  to  be  sent  at  once 
to  his  Majesty  the  King.  Beatriz  .  .  . 
God  keep  you,  Beatriz.  .  .  . 

The  Captain  General  went  down  the 
Guadalquivir  for  the  last  time.  The 
ships  were  waiting. 

There  was  a  special  Mass  at  Nossa 
Senora  de  Barremeda,  and  all  went  to 
confession.  The  Captains  swore  loyalty. 
They  prayed  together  for  God's  blessing 
on  them,  for  protection  in  peril,  for 
steady  purpose  and  courage.  Or  a  pro 
nobis.   Amen.   The  flag,  the  flag! 

On  Tuesday,  September  20,  1519, 
they  sailed. 


{What  transpired  on  that  momentous  voyage  will  he  told  in  Mr.  Hildebrand's  next  article) 
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THE  chimney-swifts  were  beginning 
to  fly  low  as  we  approached  the 
farm  that  was  our  final  objective  for 
the  day.  The  children  and  the  collie 
were  driving  in  the  cows  from  pasture. 
The  farmer's  wife  came  toward  the  gate 
to  apologize  for  her  husband,  whom  the 
doctor  had  put  to  bed  with  an  absurd 
attack  of  the  mumps!  We  found  the 
barn  in  charge  of  the  hired  man,  an 
athletic  youth  of  eighteen  who  went 
about  his  job  like  a  machine-shop  fore- 
man. While  he  greeted  us  he  pulled  a 
lever  that  dropped  grain  from  the  bin 
above  into  a  hopper.  Then  he  turned  a 
button,  a  motor  began  to  purr,  and  the 
grain  to  crack  in  the  grinder.  He  went 
to  the  spring  house  and  fetched  the 
milking  tubes,  he  shifted  the  belt  from 
the  grinder  to  the  suction  gear  which  ran 
along  the  head  of  the  stalls,  attached  one 
end  of  the  tubes  to  the  suction  pipe  and 
other  to  the  teats  of  the  animals,  and  then 
went  about  his  further  chores  while 
Niagara,  some  seventy  miles  distant, 
milked  the  cows. 

If  Niagara  were  the  Ganges  and  the 
people  of  Ontario  were  Hindus,  the  Falls 
would  be  a  place  of  pilgrimage  like  Allah- 
abad, and  each  year  thousands  of  de- 
vout souls  would  plunge  into  its  torrents 
in  superstitious  ecstasy.  For  the  Ganges 
never  served  its  worshipers  as  Niagara 
serves  the  people  of  Ontario.  But  these 
Westerners  are  Modernists;  for  them  the 
forces  of  Nature,  like  the  Sabbath,  are 
made  for  the  lordship  and  enjoyment  of 
Man. 

Readers  who  have  explored  the  Hydro 
country  will  understand  why,  as  I 
watched  the  rhythmic  spurt  of  the  milk. 


fragments  of  William  James's  essay  oi 
"The  Moral  Equivalent  of  War"  shouk 
have  flashed  through  my  brain.     Om  * 
need  not  go  to  Canada  to  see  impres  *5 
sive  examples  of  mechanical-engineering 
genius:   as  an  engineering  achievement  f 
the  hydro-electric   system  of   Ontario;  ^^: 
popularly  called  Hydro,  has  its   peerj  ^' 
in    California,    Illinois,    Pennsvlvania,' 
and     New    York.       The     magnificent  ' 
hydro-electric  turbine  generators  in  the!  ^ 
Queenston-Chippawa    power   house   on- " 
the  Canadian  side  of  Niagara  were  de- 
signed  and  built  in  American  workshops. 
What  distinguishes  the  Hydro  country 
from  any  similar  community  I  happen  to 
know  is  the  pervasive   "pride   of  the 
collectivity,"  as  James  calls  it,  in  the 
triumphant   war   which   the   people   of 
almost  four  hundred  municipalities  have 
waged  upon  a  major  force  of  Nature. 

For  us  in  America  the  prime  source 
of  mechanical  energy  is  coal.  The  coal 
reserves  of  the  entire  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada are  sixty  per  cent  greater  than  the 
total  estimated  reserves  of  all  Europe; 
but  the  great  central  provinces  of  Que- 
bec and  Ontario  are  barren  of  coal.  For 
its  coal  Ontario  depends  principally  upon 
the  United  States.  The  hazards  of  this 
dependence  were  made  vivid  to  its  people 
by  the  strikes  in  American  coal  fields  in 
the  early  years  of  this  century,  w^hen 
Ontarians  had  to  import  coal  from  Wales 
to  keep  the  frost  out  of  their  bones. 
Even  in  normal  times  Ontario  business 
men  were  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
with  their  rivals  across  the  border  be- 
cause of  heavy  transportation  charges  on 
fuel,  and  the  price  of  anthracite  for 
domestic    use    was    abnormally    high. 
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!it lire's  hostility  toward  them  became 
;  challenge    to    their    patriotism    and 
genuity. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  engineers 
id  been  attempting  to  harness  Niagara, 
be  Niagara  Falls  Hydraulic  Power  and 
anufacturing  Company  was  incorpo- 
ted  as  early  as  1853.  In  1881  this 
•mpany  succeeded  in  converting  water 
)wer  into  electrical  energ3^  By  1896 
turbine  of  6,850  horse  power  was  in- 
alled.  In  1900  the  Canadian  General 
lectric  Company  built  a  dynamo  of 
)0  horse  power,  which  was  soon  fol- 
wed  by  others  of  many  times  greater 
ipacity.  But  the  long-distance  trans- 
lission  of  electricity  was  still  an 
q)erimental  problem.  Then  in  April, 
)()1,  the  Bay  Counties  Power  Company 
[  California  sent  electricity  from  Col- 
ito  on  the  Yuba  River  to  Oakland, 
11(1  in  November  to  San  Francisco,  a 
i stance  of  2*22  miles.     From  Niagara 


Falls  to  Windsor,  on  the  westernmost 
edge  of  Ontario,  the  distance  is  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  news 
from  California  was  to  the  people  of 
Ontario  a  signal  to  mobilize.  They  had 
visions  of  emancipation  from  the  nig- 
gardliness of  Nature. 

Exceptfor  those  communities  that  were 
situated  close  to  the  Falls,  this  emanci- 
pation depended  upon  something  more 
than  an  appreciation  of  the  revolutionary 
character  of  the  technical  developments 
in  electrical  invention.  It  depended 
upon  the  ability  to  achieve  a  mental 
break  with  the  industrial  tradition  of  a 
century.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  steam  engine,  as  Mr.  Philip  P. 
Wells  has  pointed  out,  is  that  the  range 
of  its  operation  is  limited  by  the  shafting 
or  belt  through  which  its  mechanical 
energy  is  transmitted  to  the  workman's 
machine.  For  this  reason  the  history 
of  the   Industrial   Revolution   was  the 


NIAGARA    FROM    THE    AIR 

The  Horseshoe  Falls  from  the  Canadian  side,  with  Goat  Island  at  the  left.  Tlie  older  power  plants  located  here 
)btuin  a  relatively  low  drop  or  waterhead  when  compared  with  the  new  Chippawa-Queenstou  development.  Two 
A  the  three  power  houses  are  along  the  rapids  above,  and  one  just  below  the  Falls. 
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history  of  the  massing  of  population 
about  steam-driven  factories  and  the 
concentration  of  factories  near  cheap 
coal,  as  in  the  cases  of  Manchester  and 
Pittsburgh.  By  that  curious  process  of 
self-deception  which  seems  instinctive  in 
the  human  animal,  the  western  world 
made  a  virtue  of  evil  and  came  to  wor- 
ship mere  bigness  in  its  cities  as  a 
superlative  good.  Every  town  wanted 
to  be  a  boom  town  in  spite  of  the  invar- 
iable trail  of  slums,  disease,  and  spiritual 
devastation  that  followed  in  the  wake 
of  the  boom.  Even  the  beggar  gloried 
in  plying  his  trade  in  the  biggest  town 
in  the  county,  or  state,  or  nation.  To 
starve  in  the  biggest  city  in  the  world 
was  supposed  to  have  a  fillip  of  com- 
pensating ecstasy. 

This  was  the  dominant  tradition  when 
the  progress  of  invention  made  the 
harnessing  of  Niagara  a  practical  pos- 
sibility. It  would  have  been  the  natural 
thing  for  the  people  of  Ontario  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  prevailing  fashion  as  we 
on  the  American  side,  for  the  most  part, 
did  succumb.  For  some  mysterious 
reason  which  should  in  due  course  be- 
come the  subject  of  special  academic 
inquiry,  the  people  who  lived  in  the 
scores  of  small  cities,  towns,  and  hamlets 
scattered  westward  from  Niagara  to  the 
St.  Clair  loved  their  homes  more  than 
they  loved  bigness.  They  marshaled 
their  forces  in  defense  of  these  homes, 
conquered  Niagara,  and  made  its  might 
the  servant  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
municipal  areas  with  an  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  less  than  one-and-a-quarter 
million  souls.  And  with  Niagara  they 
harnessed  other  streams,  until  to-day 
three  hundred  and  eighty  municipalities 
are  associated  in  what,  so  far  as  I  can 
discover,  is  a  unique  co-operative  enter- 
prise. 

Acting  as  trustee  or  general  staff  for 
these  militant  partner  municipalities  is 
the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  from  which 
the  name  Hydro  comes.  The  political 
history  of  the  creation  of  this  commis- 
sion involves  details  that  are  not  im- 


mediately relevant.    The  fact  of  presen 
importance    is    the    plan    of    campaigi 
which  from  the  beginning  these  sma] 
Ontario  communities  adopted  to  main 
tain  their  economic  integrity  and  to  en 
rich  their  local  life  by  winning  tho 
drudgery-banishing    facilities    whi 
had   hitherto   been   the   exclusive    pre 
rogatives   of   the    gargantuan    market'!:., 
offered  by  densely  populated  areas.    Tc  m 
attain    their    objective    they    had    thdiF 
shrewdness  to  see  that  they  would  have 
to  overcome  their  competitive  disadvan 
tage  as  buyers  of  electricity  by  com 
bining  their  purchasing  strength.    When 
the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission 
was  created  in  1906  all  the  power  plants 
at  Niagara  were  owned  by  private  cor 
porations.     The  business  was  still  re 
garded  by  many  of  the  best  engineeringj 
and  financial  minds  as  extremely  specu 
lative.      It   was  reasonable  that  these 
pioneering  corporations  should  want  to 
cover  their  risk  by  selling  their  power  in 
as  large  blocks  as  possible  and  with  a 
minimum  transmission  cost.    Their  first 
obligation  to  their  stockholders  was  to 
make  the  business  pay.    They  naturally 
sought  to  attract  large  manufacturers  to 
their  neighborhood  and  to  develop  as 
potential  customers  the  railroads  and 
other  utilities  which  normally  inhere  in 
industrial  development.  If  they  could  sell 
their  electricity  to  Buffalo  and  Toronto 
and  consumers  in  the  interlying  territory 
it  was  sound  business  to  sell  it  there, 
whatever  the  effect  upon  the  small  com- 
munities a  hundred  and  more  miles  away. 
Obviously,  if  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers in  these   remote  jurisdictions 
were  not  to  suffer  pernicious  economic 
anaemia,  if  they  were  not  to  be  forced  to 
shut  up  shop  and  home  and  move  to  tlie 
font  of  cheap  mechanical  power,  they 
needed  to  bestir  themselves  to   make 
Niagara  come  to  them.     In  1903  they 
secured  legislation  permitting  any  num- 
ber of  municipalities  to  form  voluntary 
associations  for  the  building  of  trans- 
mission  systems   and  the  purchase  of 
electricity.   It  soon  became  clear  to  them 
that  thev  could  not  win  their  objective 


THE    OLD     POWER    PLANT    AT    NIAGARA 


This  liandsome  structure  was  built  by  the  Electrical  Development  Company  and  is  now  owned  by  the  co-operating 
tinicipalities  and  operated  by  the  Hydro-Electiic  Power  Commission  of  Ontario.     Situated  at  the  rapids  above 
eshoe  Falls,  it  has  a  waterhoad  of  I'.iii  feet,  eleven  generators,  and  12r),(X)0  horse-power  capacity. 


y  dividing  their  forces.  If  they  were 
conquer  Niagara  they  needed  a 
nited  army  and  a  unified  command, 
ccordingly,  in  1906  and  1907  they  se- 
'ured  further  legislation  from  the  Pro- 
incial  Government  under  which  their 
urchasing  power  was  concentrated  in 
he  single  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
lission  which  acts  as  their  trustee  and 
eneral  staff. 

The  administration  and  financial 
tructure  of  Hydro  is  very  simple.  The 
eneration  and  transmission  of  power  at 
diolesale  is  dealt  with  by  the  Com- 
aission,  which,  although  appointed  by 
he  Provincial  Government,  acts  inde- 
)endently  as  trustee  and  agent  for  the 
)artnership  of  municipalities. 

The  "Trustee"  Commission  supplies 
)ower  to  municipalities  at  actual  cost  of 
production  and  distribution.  The  cap- 
tal  required  for  these  purposes  is  pro- 


vided by  the  Provincial  Government 
upon  formal  requisition  by  the  Com- 
mission. Contracts  are  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Commission  and  the  munici- 
palities under  the  terms  of  which  the 
municipalities  undertake  to  repay  in 
thirty  years  the  moneys  thus  loaned  by 
the  government.  The  distribution  of 
electricity  within  the  borders  of  a 
municipality  is  generally  under  the 
administration  of  a  Public  Utilities 
C'ommission  and  is  financed  by  the  issue 
of  municipal  bonds.  Each  municipality 
sells  electricity  to  local  consumers  at 
rates  and  under  conditions  approved  by 
the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission. 
These  rates  are  sufficient  to  cover  the 
cost  of  power  supplied  by  the  Com- 
mission and  the  cost  of  distribution 
within  the  municipality.  Provision  is 
also  made  in  the  rates  charged  to  the 
ultimate    consumer    for    revenue  with 
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which  to  retire  the  municipal  bonds, 
usually  in  twenty  years.  Under  the 
Power  Commission  Act  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  is  required 
annually  to  determine  the  actual  cost 
of  services  supplied  to  the  municipal 
corporations  by  the  local  commissions 
for  such  strictly  municipal  purposes  as 
street  lighting  and  the  operation  of 
pumps  in  waterworks,  and  if  the  rate 
charged  produces  a  surplus  above  cost, 
this  is  returned  to  the  municipal  system. 
From  this  compact  technical  outline 
it  appears  that  there  are  certain  general 
similarities  between  the  organization  of 
Hydro  and  the  familiar  Rochdale  co- 
operatives. The  Provincial  Commis- 
sion functions  as  does  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale;  the  Municipal  Commissions 
operate  like  the  managers  of  local  con- 
sumers' co-operative  societies.  But  there 
are  fundamental  differences.  The  finan- 
cial structure  of  Hydro  rests  upon  the 
credit  of  the  state,  and  it  is  the  dele- 
gated sovereignty  of  the  state  that  en- 
ables the  Power  Commission  and  the 
partner  municipalities  to  function  as 
a  voluntary  association  for  the  supply 
of  a  basic  commodity  to  themselves. 
And  the  method  by  which  the  individual 
consumer  shares  in  the  profits  of  the 
enterprise  is  strikingly  different  in  the 
two  cases.  Under  the  Rochdale  system 
the  price  which  the  consumer  pays  is  the 
going  market  price;  at  given  intervals 
he  receives  his  share  of  the  profits,  if 
any,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  his 
purchases.  Under  Hydro  there  are  no 
profits  in  the  ordinary  sense.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  experts  of  the 
Commission  calculate  a  schedule  of 
rates  estimated  to  cover  the  full  cost  of 
the  service  to  the  municipalities.  The 
rates  vary  with  the  amount  of  electricity 
which  the  municipalities  buy  and  with 
their  distance  from  the  generating 
stations.  On  the  basis  of  this  calcu- 
lation the  Commission  renders  monthly 
bills  to  the  municipal  Hydro  authorities. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  it  renders  a 
thirteenth  bill  or  credit  memorandum 
on  the  basis  of  known  cost.     In  1922, 
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for  example,  the  gross  income  to  tli 
commission  from  the  municipalities  W£ 
$7,893,979 ;  the  gross  cost  of  purchasing! 
generating  and   distributing  electricit 
was  $8,049,799.    That  is,  the  estimate; 
cost  fell  short  of  actual  cost.     "Afte 
meeting   all   obligations   in   accordanc 
with   Section   23   of   the   Power   Com* 
mission   Act,"   says   the   Commission' 
annual  report,   "the  expenditures  ani; 
reserves  exceeded  the  revenue  by  $155, 
819  or  1.97  per  cent.     This  (thirteenth 
amount  was  billed  to  the  municipalities 
so  that  the  Commission's  balance  sheelf' 
with   the  municipalities  shows  neithe 
profit  nor  loss." 

The  financial  relations  of  the  munic 
ipal  Hydro  authorities  with  the  loca 
consumers  parallels  those  of  the  Pro 
vincial  Commission  with  them.  Of  th(!  ^ 
214  municipalities  included  in  the  com- 
mission's report  for  1922,  a  total  of  24 
failed  to  meet  their  actual  cost  of^ 
operation  from  revenue  on  the  estimated' 
retail  rates.  A  total  of  42,  including  the 
above,  failed  to  provide  full  theoretical 
depreciation  in  addition  to  all  operating' 
and  maintenance  expenses.  These  42 'i 
municipalities  showed  a  total  theoretical 
loss  of  $135,004,  while  the  remaining! 
172  municipalities  collected  a  surplus  of 
$830,341.  That  is,  the  experts  of  42 
municipalities  underestimated  the  local 
rate  required  to  meet  all  costs,  while 
the  experts  of  172  municipalities  made 
overestimates.  In  the  first  case,  rates 
would  be  raised  to  cover  the  deficit,  while 
in  the  second  rates  might  be  lowered. 
In  some  cases  where  the  rates  are  al- 
ready exceptionally  low,  the  munici- 
palities will  use  their  surplus  to  improve 
the  service,  to  build  a  local  Hydro  ad- 
ministration building,  or  to  retire  to  the 
Provincial  Government  their  debentures 
and  their  share  in  debt  of  the  Commission 
in  advance  of  the  stipulated  maximum 
period.  Eighteen  municipalities  have 
already  accumulated  surpluses  equal  to 
their  capital  obligations  and  are  free  of 
debt.  Thirty-two  others  were  prepared 
to  enter  the  debt-free  group  during  1923. 

By    combining    their    forces     these 
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Ihundreds  of  small  communities — rangmg 
"rem  police  villages  of  five  hundred 
)opulation  to  Toronto  with  its  slightly 
iiore  than  five  hundred  thousand — have 
(ttained  their  objective;  they  have 
aved  their  local  integrity  through 
lomplete  mastery  of  Niagara  and  its 
ncillary  powers.  They  have  done 
tiore  than  they  set  out  to  do.  Their 
•riginal  purpose  was  not  ownership  but 
•urchase  of  electrical  energy  and  its 
o-operative  distribution.  In  1906, 
hirteen  Ontario  municipalities  author- 
7.ed  their  C'ouncils  to  make  contracts 
v^ith  the  Hydro- Electric  Power  Com- 
iiission  for  a  supply  of  electricity  from 
s^iagara  Falls.  The  Commission  built 
PMiismission  lines  and  transformer  sta- 
ions,  and  on  behalf  of  the  thirteen  and 
ucli  others  as  might  thereafter  elect  to 
oiii  the  partnership,  entered  into  a 
ontract  with  the  privately  owned 
.)ntario  Power  Company  for  an  ultimate 
ii|)ply  of  100, 000  horse  power  of 
Kctrical  energy.  By  1910  the  Com- 
lission  was  prepared  to  distribute 
,000  horse  j)ower  to  ten  urban  munici- 
aHties.  As  the  fame  of  the  service 
l)read,  applications  rapidly  multiplied. 
Jy  1914  the  Commission  was  distrib- 
thig  77,000  horse  power  and  the  next 
ear  it  reached  the  limit  of  its  initial 
00,000-horse-power  contract.  It  made 
dditional  contracts  with  other  private 
ompanies.  Then  to  insure  command  of 
he  situation,  it  not  only  bought  out- 
ight  the  plants  of  the  Ontario  Power 
yompany  and  the  Toronto  Power 
yompany  with  their  combined  capacity 
f  285,000  horse  power,  but  also  built 
he  great  Queenston-Chippawa  gener- 
ting  plant  with  its  ultimate  capacity 
f  600,000  horse  power,  all  of  which  is 
Iready  in  demand.  Since  1906,  the 
■Commission  has  purchased  20  water 
^•owers,  30  hydraulic  generating  plants, 
nd  60  electric  distributing  systems, 
-^o-day  it  is  distributing  700,000  horse 
•ower  of  electrical  energy  and  operating 
1  undertakings  that  will  ultimately 
ield  1,000,000  horse  power.  When  the 
legotiations  between  the  Dominion  of 
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Canada  and  the  United  States  are  con- 
summated, it  will  become  the  custodian 
of  an  additional  million  on  the  St. 
Lawrence.  It  has  woven  a  network  of 
transmission  lines  over  the  province,  its 
high-tension  lines  alone  aggregating 
3,000  miles,  No  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer in  ti^e  three  hundred  and  eighty 
partner  mui.  cipalities  has  had  to  close 
up  shop  or  leave  home  for  want  of 
abundant  and  cheap  power.  St.  Cath- 
erines with  its  21,000  inhabitants,  nine 
miles  from  Niagara,  pays  an  inclusive 
average  net  charge  of  1.3  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour  for  domestic  purposes, 
1.4  cents  in  its  commercial  establish- 
ments; the  corresponding  rates  in  Gait, 
with  its  13,400  inhabitants,  ninety-three 
miles  from  Niagara,  are  1.8  and  2.0 
cents;  in  Windsor  with  its  38,500  in- 
habitants, two  hundred  and  forty-eight 
miles  from  Niagara,  2.6  and  2.7  cents. 
To  most  of  us  in  the  United  States,  with 
our  vastly  greater  population  and  vastly 
greater  energy  resources,  these  rates 
seem  Utopian.  By  an  odd  seeming 
I)aradox,  these  small  municipalities  of 
Ontario,  aiming  to  preserve  the  neigh- 
borly charm  of  their  smallness,  have 
become  the  possessors  of  the  greatest 
numicipally  owned  electrical  enterprise 
in  the  world. 

Not  the  least  interesting  circumstance 
in  the  history  of  Hydro  is  that  from  the 
beginning  its  leading  organizers  and 
builders  have  been  old-fashioned  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and  conserva- 
tives in  politics.  The  idea  of  the  munic- 
ipal partnership  was  first  expressed  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  B.  Snider,  a  business  man  in 
the  little  village  of  St.  Jacobs,  which  to 
this  day  is  listed  among  the  municipal 
jurisdictions  having  a  population  of  not 
more  than  five  hundred.  A  speech 
which  he  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  Waterloo  in 
February,  1902,  is  reported  in  the 
Waterloo  Chronicle-Telegraph  of  the 
time.  "One  of  the  most  timely  and 
interesting  addresses  of  the  evening," 
runs  the  report,  "was  that  delivered  by 
Mr.  Snider  of  St.  Jacobs  in  responding 


THE    QUEENSTON-CHIPPAWA    CANAL    UNDER    CONSTRUCTION 

From  Chippawa  to  Montrose  the  Welland  River  serves  as  a  link  of  4>2  miles  in  the  new  power  development.  Th< 
canal  begins  at  Montrose  and  extends  83^  miles  to  the  power  house  at  Queenston  on  the  lower  Niagara  River.  Linei 
with  concrete,  it  makes  a  perfect  channel  for  Niagara's  strength. 


to  the  toast  of  'The  Manufacturing 
Interests.'  He  thought  more  variety 
in  our  manufacturing  interest  was 
required,  and  he  suggested  that  young 
men  should  branch  out  for  themselves. 
He  was  of  the  opinion  that  as  Toronto 
was  discussing  the  utilization  of  power 
from  Niagara  Falls,  Waterloo  should 
seek  the  co-operation  of  the  Boards  of 
Berlin,  (;all,  and  (iuelph,  and  tlic 
mayors  of  Preston  and  Hesi)eler,  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter.  Jf  Waterloo  could 
offer  cheap  power  to  manufacturers,  it 


would     greatly     assist     in     its     future 
progress." 

The  suggestion  awakened  some  inter-, 
est  but  it  also  met  with  a  healthyi 
measure  of  opposition  and  skepticism. 
In  May,  1902,  the  Council  of  the  Berlin; 
Board  of  Trade  held  a  meeting  to  con- 
sider the  subject.  The  President  of  the 
C^ouncil,  Mr.  S.  J.  Williams,  ''did  not. 
think  the  proposition  would  receive 
the  support  that  it  deseived.  Toronto  i 
had  tried  to  secure  just  what  was  under 
consideration,  and  they  had  been  fired 
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om  the  Legislature.  Then  the  Toronto 
reet  Railway  had  asked  for  it  and  got 
If  the  towns  interested  put  up  $5,000 
r  an  expense  fund,  it  would  not  be  a 
•op  in  the  bucket  when  they  ran  up 
;ainst  the  lobbyists  of  such  corpora- 
)ns  as  the  Toronto  Street  Railway 
id  the  electric  light  companies."  A 
mmittee  was  proposed  to  prepare  a 
solution.  "Several  gentlemen  refused 
1  go  on  such  a  committee."  But  the 
ice-President  of  the  Council,  Mr.  D.  B. 
etweiler,  having  more  faith  than  the 
st,  succeeded  in  having  himself  ap- 
)inted  to  act  with  Mr.  Snider  of  St. 
icobs  as  a  resolutions  committee.  "  Mr. 
etweiler  believed  that  figures  could  be 
cured  to  convince  manufacturers  that 
is  a  good  thing,  and  that  by  the  mu- 
cipalities  working  together  something 
•iild  be  accomplished."  (From  the 
•iitemporary  report  of  the  Berlin  Nev\s- 
i'vord.)  These  two  men  of  vision  car- 
tel on  a  campaign  of  education  and 


prepared  a  report  which  led  to  a  con- 
vention of  municipal  representatives  in 
February,  1903.  As  a  result  of  this 
convention,  a  delegation  assembled  in 
the  Provincial  Parliament  Buildings  in 
Toronto  later  in  the  same  month  and 
secured  from  the  Premier  a  pledge  that 
a  bill  would  be  introduced  to  create  a 
commission  instructed  to  survey  the 
situation  and  to  formulate  a  program 
for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of 
Niagara  powder.  Such  a  bill  was  passed 
in  June,  1903.  Mr.  Snider  was  made 
chairman  of  the  commission  that  pre- 
pared a  technical  report  on  the  basis  of 
which  the  conservative  Whitney  govern- 
ment in  1906  created  the  present  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  of  which  Sir 
Adam  Beck,  a  wealthy  box  manufacturer 
of  London,  Ontario,  and  himself  a 
conservative  in  politics,  has  uninter- 
ruptedly been  cliairman. 

The  moral  of  this  abstract  and  brief 
epitome  of  Hydro's  history  is  that  the 


THE  GREAT  POWER  HOUSE  AT  QUEENSTON 

A  composite  view  of  the  power  house  when  completed,  showing  the  screen  house  atop  the  cliff  and  the  steel-concrete 
je  lines  feeding  the  turbine  generators  in  the  power  house  below.  This  plant  has  a  waterhead  of  305  feet  and  an 
:imate  capacity  of  600,000  horse  power.     It  is  the  largest  single  hydro-electric  development  in  the  world. 
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civic  passion  is  neither  the  unique  pos- 
session of  any  class  or  political  party, 
nor  uniquely  evoked  by  military  enter- 
prise. Hitherto,  as  William  James 
pointed  out,  it  has  been  almost  exclu- 
sively associated  with  the  war-function; 
it  is  still  so  associated  in  Ontario,  except 
that  the  war  which  has  there  united  men 
of  all  stations  in  life  in  a  continuing 
incandescence  of  patriotic  pride  and 
ambition  is  a  war  against  Nature.  On- 
tario, in  spite  of  its  temperate  climate, 
its  abundant  rainfall,  its  fertile  soil,  and 
rich  metalliferous  deposits,  seemed  fore- 
doomed to  a  subnormal  and  stagnant 
economic  life  by  its  total  lack  of  coal. 
Its  one  chance  of  general  economic  well- 
being  lay  in  the  conquest  of  Niagara  and 
and  the  democratization  of  access  to 
that  unique  source  of  mechanical  energy. 
The  conditions  were  such  that,  if  the 
strong  men  of  the  community  had 
yielded  to  their  selfish  predatory  in- 
stincts, if  they  had  failed  patriotically 
to  identify  their  interest  with  the  interest 
of  that  commonalty — Ontario,  except  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Niagara, 
would  to-day  be  a  low-pulsed  and  unin- 
viting outpost  of  civilization.  Instead, 
it  is  a  happy  commonwealth  of  co- 
operating municipalities  in  which  civic 
pride,  due  to  a  common  consciousness 
of  belonging  to  a  conquering  people,  is 
a  pervasively  energizing  force. 

Not  that  they  have  dropped  anchor 
on  the  shores  of  Utopia  or  entered  into 
possession  of  an  earthly  paradise,  but 
that,  seemingly  predestined  to  an  ex- 
cessive exiguity,  they  have  won  the 
possibilities  of  a  good  life  to  an  excep- 
tional degree.  "We  were  upon  Wood- 
stock before  we  knew  it,"  wrote  my 
wife,  who  had  been  inspired  by  my 
experience  to  follow  me  into  the  Hydro 
country.  "There  had  been  no  warning 
of  a  sky  grayed  by  smoke,  no  slum  dis- 
trict where  the  poor  hang  to  the  fringe 
of  industrial  centers,  no  feeble  gardens 
where  scraggy  vegetables  are  desperately 
grown  to  piece  out  the  food  supply,  no 
refuse  heaps,  no  unsavory  soapy  open 
drains,  not  even  one  tethered  goat !    The 


smooth  concrete  road  led  us  past  sever 
small  houses  each  set  in  its  green  lawi 
Upon  the  right  was  a  high,  clean  mill 
separating  and  condensing  plant,  upo 
the  left  a  manufactory  of  toy  wagon 
then  a  little  bridge  to  cross,  and  at 
sharp  turn  we  swung  down  upon  th 
main  street — a  wide,  clean  street,  glig 
tening  after  the  rain.  -The  little  shop 
began  to  nudge  the  larger  ones  and  thes 
merged  into  the  business  blocks  whic 
led  to  an  open  triangle  where  stood  th 
chief  hotel  and  the  local  Hydro  building 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  red  brick  oi 
the  main  street — ^pressed  brick  they  ca 
it — and  one  of  the  merchants  spoke  wit 
pride  of  how  much  more  of  it  there  wa 
since  Hydro  had  made  them  prosperous! 

"But  on  most  of  the  residence  street 
the  houses  were  built  of  the  soft-yellow 
gray  brick  which  is  native  to  this  pan 
of  Ontario.  It  has  a  rough  surface  thai 
invites  the  tendrils  of  vines,  so  that  tim 
green  rivulets  have  flowed  up  the  walls 
of  these  Woodstock  homes  and  some- 
times have  broken  over  the  roof  edges 
in  little  leafy  cascades.  The  principa 
difference  betw  een  one  street  and  another 
is  the  size  of  the  houses.  If  you  are 
obviously  well  to  do,  you  have  a  larger 
house  with  more  ground  round  it;  if  less 
prosperous,  you  have  a  smaller  house. 
But  you  seem  never  to  be  poor  in  any 
case,  for  I  saw  no  untended  lawn,  no 
dilapidated  house,  no  uncleaned  street 
in  the  whole  town — not  one!  There 
may  be  thrift  and  frugality  but  there  is 
no  sign  of  want.    Why? 

"  I  kept  asking  why  of  everyone  I  met. 
Chiefly  because  there  is  no  lack  of  work, 
though  they  have  kept  anxious  watch 
on  the  backwash  of  the  War.  Our  old 
American  ideal  of  a  job  for  everyone  is 
a  reality  here.  Twentieth -century  indus- 
try spins  to  the  tune  of  twenty-eight 
factories  all  cleanly  and  cheaply  driven 
by  Niagara,  almost  a  hundred  miles 
away.  The  average  net  rate  for  power, 
both  in  their  homes  and  their  commer- 
cial places,  is  just  two  cents  a  kilowatt. 
Think  of  the  fourteen  cents  we  pay  at 
home !    And  the  labor  supply  is  as  stable 
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(•  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  has  3o(X)  miles  of  transmission  lines,  distributing:  about  700,000  horse  power 
ree  huiulred  and  eighty  nmnicipalities.  It  operates  twenty-two  water  powers  which  when  fully  developed  will 
a  potentiality  of  over  1,0{)0,()0()  hoise  power. 


is  the  'firm  flow'  of  Niagara.  They  like 
lo  live  ill  Woodstock.  I  talked  to  all 
iiiaiiner  of  people — merchants,  manu- 
facturers, women  in  their  homes,  men 
in  overalls — they  all  smile  when  you 
talk  about  Woodstock.  For  most  of 
them  own  their  own  pretty  brick  homes 
on  their  pretty  clean  streets;  and  since 
one  in  every  four  of  the  inliabitants  is 
a  customer,  and  by  virtue  of  citizen- 
ship an  owner  of  Hydro,  practically 
every  household,  like  every  factory,  has 
electricity  which  cooks  for  it  and  does 
the  washing  and  irons  and  sweeps  and 
refrigerates  and  fans  and,  where  the 
town  merges  into  the  country,  saws  the 
wood  and  grinds  the  grain  and  fills  the 
silos  and  milks  the  cows.  Why  shouldn't 
they  think  of  Niagara  as  the  noblest 
work  of  God  and  of  Sir  Adam  as  His 
prophet.^" 

This  expresses  a  woman's  impression 
of  the  effect  which  Ontario's  co-operative 
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electrical  development  has  had  upon 
living  conditions,  and  that  effect  is 
probably  the  ultimate  test  of  the  enter- 
prise. But  there  is  one  other  phase  of 
the  matter  with  which,  as  a  student  of 
democratic  processes,  I  was  particularly 
concerned.  Democracies  notoriously 
undervalue  the  expert,  so  that  more 
often  than  not  they  fail  to  capture  and 
hold  the  loyalty  of  the  ablest  executives 
and  engineers.  We  in  the  United  States 
have  had  distinguished  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  drainage  canal  in  Chicago, 
and  New  York's  marvelous  water  sys- 
tem. But  the  issue  of  capacity  in 
government  enterprise  is  constantly 
raised.  It  was  especially  raised  with 
respect  to  Hydro's  technical  staff  in  a 
report  prepared  by  two  American  engi- 
neers for  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association,  an  unincorporated  mutual 
organization  of  American  private  utilities. 
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The  greatest  single  engineering  proj- 
ect undertaken  by  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  is  the  Queenston- 
Chippawa  canal  and  power-generating 
station.  Built  under  war  pressure,  this 
project  became  the  object  of  so  much 
hostile  criticism  on  the  part  of  a  minority 
in  Ontario  itself  that  the  Provincial 
Government  set  up  a  commission  of 
inquiry  to  review  the  entire  record  of 
Sir  Adam  Beck  and  his  engineering 
staff.  In  its  report,  a  summary  of  which 
was  published  in  March,  a  special 
section  is  devoted  to  the  Queenston- 
Chippawa  development. 

The  older  power  plants  at  Niagara 
Falls,  where  the  "head"  is  about  150 
feet,  develop  approximately  15  horse 
power  from  one  cubic  foot  of  water  per 
second.  It  had  long  been  known  that  if 
the  waters  of  the  Niagara  River  were 
carried  thirteen  miles  by  canal  from 
Chippawa  to  the  top  of  the  escarpment 
above  Queenston,  a  head  of  305  feet 
could  be  secured,  together  with  a  theo- 
retical increase  of  energy  derivable  from 
each  cubic  foot  of  water  per  second  to 
30  horse  power.  This  was  an  alluring 
prospect,  but  the  technical  difficulties 
were  so  great  that  before  the  advent  of 
Hydro  no  one  had  dared  to  put  the 
theory  to  practical  test.  The  canal  and 
generating  plant  have  been  built.  Of 
the  engineering  and  executive  capacity 
that  went  into  the  work,  the  hostile 
commission  of  inquiry  bears  the  follow- 
ing testimony: 

The  design  of  the  Queenston-Chippawa 
development  was  based  upon  the  most  intri- 
cate calculations  known  in  the  theory  of 
hydraulics,  but,  even  so,  there  was  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  the  results  sought 
for  would  be  ol^tained.  It  now  appears  clear 
that  the  engineers  of  the  Hydro-Electric 
Commission,  as  designers  of  this  great  work, 
surpassed  even  their  own  expectations.  The 
canal  was  designed  to  pass  15,000  cubic  feet 
of  wat(T  per  second,  hut  we  are  advised  by 
our  Consulting  Engineer  that  it  is  capable 
of  passing  18,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
s(iCond  or  more.  The  engineers  stated  that 
they  hoped  to  get  thirty  horse  power  per 
seconri-ioot,    but   the   test   which   we   have 


made  indicates  that  the  amount  will  be 
exceeded.  It  was  originally  estimated  that 
it  would  develop  500,000  horse  power,  but 
it  seems  clear  that  it  will,  on  completion, 
develop  550,000  electrical  horse  power — a 
most  substantial  increase.  The  plant  now 
has  an  efficiency  of  over  90  per  cent, — an 
unusually  high  figure  and  one  w^hich  indi- 
cates a  fineness  of  design  seldom,  if  ever 
before,  attained  in  a  w^ork  of" this  character. 
As  an  engineering  work,  it  reflects  great  credit 
upon  the  Chief  Engineer,  Mr.  F.  A.  Gaby, 
who  was  directly  responsible  for  it  to  the 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission. 

I  visited  Hydro's  power  plants  in  the 
company  of  American  engineers  who 
were  there  to  make  a  critical  inspection. 
We  felt  the  civic  pride  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  members  of  the  technical  staff 
who  acted   as   our  guides. 

As  a  technical  achievement  Hydro  has 
its  peers,  indeed  its  superiors  among  us. 
Probably  nowhere  in  the  world  are 
there  agricultural  communities  so  well 
supplied  with  electricity  as  those  in  the 
two  central  valleys  of  California,  the 
San  Joaquin  and  the  Sacramento.  The 
inter-connected  transmission  system  that 
stretches  from  Oregon  to  the  Mexican 
border  is  the  longest  in  the  world.  The 
publicly  and  privately  owned  power 
plants  of  California  generate  more  hy- 
dro-electricity than  all  the  plants  of 
Ontario's  Hydro-Electric  Commission 
combined.  The  striking  difference  is 
that  in  California  the  entire  population 
is  almost  equally  divided  into  hostile 
camps,  fighting  each  other  for  the  right 
to  possess  the  w^ater  powers  of  the  state, 
and  hydro  there  is  a  major  source  of 
civic  discord  and  political  corruption; 
whereas  in  Ontario,  Hydro  has  given 
the  entire  population  a  common  patriotic 
purpose  and  has  come  to  symbolize 
political  purity  and  disinterested  public 
service. 

Looking  back  upon  my  days  in  On- 
tario, I  realize  that  it  was  the  stimu- 
lation of  this  fact  that  made  fragments 
of  William  James's  essay  flash  through 
my  brain  as  I  stood  in  that  barn  west  of 
Guelph  watching  Niagara  milk  the  cows. 
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Uraxcn  b'j  (Jeorge  Wharton  Edwards 

PIAZZA    OF   SAIXT    PETER's 

Th.-  greatest  ecclesiasticiil  edifice  in  the  world.     The  dome  was  designed  by  Michael  Augelo,  the  colonnades  by  Bernini. 

In  the  center  of  the  Piazza  is  the  obelisk  from  Heliopoiis. 
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Drawn  by  George  Wharton  Edwards 


INTERIOR    OF   SAINT    PETER  S 

Directly  under  the  dome  stands  the  great  bronze  Canopy  of  Bernini,  which  covers  the  high  altar.     To  the  right  is 
the  statue  of  Saint  Peter  seated  on  a  marble  throne. 


Drawn  by  George  Wharton  Edwan 


THE    PANTHEON 

Tlif  best  proservod  of  the  buildings  of  Ancient  Rome.     The  foundation  was  laid  in  27  B.  C.  by  Marcus  Agrippa,  and 
the  present  structure  built  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.     It  is  now  the  principal  memorial  edifice  of  Rome. 
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Drawn  by  George  Wharton  Edwards 

VICTOR    EMMANUEL    MONUMENT 

his  vast  new  monument  in  the  Piazza  Venezia  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  present-day  Rome.     The  immense  platform 
is  surmounted  by  a  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  united  Italy's  first  King, 


THE  BIBLE  AND  COMMON  SENSE 

3.   The  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God 


BY  BASIL  KING 


IT  is  a  pity  that  some  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant phrases  which  the  Christian 
religion  has  brought  into  our  language 
should  have  been  so  conventionalized 
by  overwork  as  to  have  lost  much  of 
their  freshness  of  meaning.  Repentance ! 
Forgiveness!  Redemption!  Revelation! 
Atonement!  Salvation!  By  our  pecu- 
liar Anglo-Saxon  use  of  words  like  these, 
often  pietistic,  oftener  still  sancti- 
monious, we  have  infused  them  with 
suggestions  of  cant  which  make  common- 
sense  people  shy  of  them.  Our  habit  of 
indiscriminate  and  vulgar  evangelism 
heightens  this  distaste.  Where  the 
custom  of  the  country  permits  any 
tinker  or  peddler  who  thinks  himself  a 
messenger  from  (jod  to  stand  at  a  street 
corner  and  pelt  his  audience  with  great 
words  distorted  out  of  their  true  mean- 
ing, the  spiritual  language  soon  becomes 
debased.  To  a  considerable  degree  it  is 
debased  in  English.  It  has  lost  not  only 
the  sharpness  of  its  point  but  some  of  its 
claim  to  have  a  point  at  all. 

Among  the  phrases  which  have  suf- 
fered most  is  that  which  forms  the 
heading  of  the  present  article,  the  Bible 
as  the  Word  of  God.  Most  Christians, 
nominal  or  actual,  are  willing  to  admit 
that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  but 
when  they  have  done  so  they  are  vague 
as  to  what  it  is  they  have  admitted. 
It  is  probable  that  to  the  majority  of 
English-speaking  Christians  the  Bible 
as  the  Word  of  God  is  a  venerable  figure 
of  speech  to  be  treated  with  that  pseudo- 
pietism  which  passes  among  us  for  rev- 
ci-nco,  but  not  a  term  with  a  definite, 
\  Tactical  application,  such  as  we  find 
in  "radio,"  ''carburetor,"  or  "stock 
exchange." 


This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  sinc^ 
the  words  bring  dow^n  to  us  one  of  the 
most  ancient  traditions  in  the  world) 
It  is  more  than  a  tradition  in  that  it  iii  ^' 
the  unfolding  of  man's  deepest  spiritual 
experiences  till  they  culminate  in 
marvelous  fulfillment.  Of  the  several 
great  ideas  whose  development  through 
out  the  Old  Testament  and  into  the  New 
is  persistent,  this  of  the  Word  of  God  is 
perhaps  the  oldest,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  powerful.  It  begins  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Scriptures,  growing 
larger  and  more  comprehensive  until 
the  great  event  to  which  it  has  strained 
forward  justifies  all  its  forecasts. 


bid; 
ipoe 
turn' 
m 

bow 
low 
cause 
W, 
iimi 
At 
mem 
fidei 
If  we  seek  a  strong  and  simple  mean-  '^' 
ing  for  the  phrase  we  shall  find  that  the 
strongest  and  simplest  lies  right  on  the'P*'^ 
surface  of  the  syllables.     For  a  w^ord  isP^^' 
that  which  conveys  the  thought  in  one 
mind  to  the  understanding  of  another  , 
mind.    Search  as  we  will,  be  as  scholarly  Ij*  ^ 
or  as  theological  as  w^e  like,  w^e  shall 
find  no  more  natural  or  exhaustive  ex- 
planation of  the  Word  of  God  to  man. 
God's   thought   is    conveyed   to   man's 
understanding,    and    conveyed    in    the 
way  in  which,  as  we  have  already  seen. 
His    thoughts    are   always   conveyed — 
through  the  struggles  of  individuals  to 
reach    higher    levels,    deeper    insights, 
and    a    more   advanced    knowledge   of 
Himself. 

I  suppose  that  the  most  decisive  of  all 
steps  in  human  progress  was  made  on 
that  far-off,  prehistoric  day  when  be- 
tween two  human  beings  a  word  was 
pronounced,  was  understood,  and  was 
repeated.  The  minute  the  thought  in 
one    mind    was    conveyed    to    another 
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mind  in  terms  which  could  be  modified 
Dr  enlarged,  man  truly  became  a  living 
soul.  All  the  potentialities  latent  in 
his  nature  were  then  opened  up  to  an 
apparently  endless  development. 

A  word  implies  self-expression,  and 
self-expression  implies  self -revelation. 
Here  we  have  the  essentials  of  what  we 
mean  by  the  Word  of  God.  God's  Ex- 
pression of  Himself;  God's  Revelation 
3f  Himself.  They  come  through  the 
Story  of  human  progress,  through  the 
irama  of  human  experience,  through  the 
bold  advances  into  truth  made  here  by 
I  poet  and  there  by  a  prophet  who  re- 
turn with  their  spiritual  spoils;  but  the 
main  fact  is  that  they  come.  If  a  ruling 
purpose  of  the  Bible  is  to  help  us  to 
know  (Jod,  it  is  also  a  ruling  purpose  to 
[show  us  that  we  can  know  Ciod  only  be- 
cause God  reveals  Himself.  God  being 
Sod,  He  cannot  do  other  than  reveal 
Himself. 

At  the  same  time  we  do  well  to  re- 
member that  God's  Self-Expression  is 
livider  than  can  be  contained  in  any  book. 
[t  is  part  of  the  erroneous  use  of  the 
'>reat  Christian  terms  that  God's  Reve- 
ation  of  Himself  is  so  often  understood 
laiTowly.  By  nine  religionists  out  of 
en,  perhaps  by  more,  it  is  presented  in 
.:erms  of  a  "scheme"  by  which  we  can 
oe  kept  from  committing  sins,  or  re- 
lieved of  their  consequences  if  we  have 
committed  them.  Undoubtedly  some 
UK'h  purpose  must  lie  within  the  scope 
)f  Revelation;  but  God's  Self-Expres- 
>ion  cannot  be  limited  to  a  single  strain, 
'ven  if  that  strain  be  Redemption. 

For  the  only  confines  we  can  put  to 
jod's  Manifestation  of  Himself  are 
:liose  which  we  put  to  the  Universe. 
The  Universe  expresses  Him  in  general; 
:he  details  of  the  Universe  express  Him 
n  particular.  While  this  may  seem  a 
^latitude,  it  is  one  of  those  platitudes  so 
persistently  ignored  that  it  needs  persist- 
ant repetition.  From  my  point  of  view 
t  is  our  tendency  to  see  God  as  ex- 
Dressed  only  in  a  book,  and  not  in  every- 
:hing  that  is;  which  is  at  the  back  of  all 
:he    wranglings    between    religion    and 
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science,  between  Modernist  and  Funda- 
mentalist, between  one  sect  and  another. 

The  immensity  transcending  all  our 
grasp  of  measurement  which  w^e  under- 
stand as  the  Universe  is  the  immensity 
of  God;  the  infinite  detail  by  which  the 
Universe  brings  its  dynamic  powder  down 
to  us  is  the  detail  of  God.  This  God  is 
always  visible.  We  talk  of  a  world  in 
which  God  is  not  seen,  and  of  another 
world  in  which  He  will  be  seen.  I  know 
only  of  a  world  in  which  we  see  Him. 
As  I  write  I  look  out  on  a  windy  May 
day  when  the  maples,  elms,  and  chest- 
nuts are  tossing  their  branches  in  un- 
imaginable beauty.  In  the  gardens  and 
on  the  lawns  the  irises  are  following  on 
the  tulips,  as  the  tulips  followed  on  the 
hyacinths,  while  lilacs,  white  and  purple, 
line  the  street.  Within  a  few  hundred 
yards  stands  a  great  university  in  whose 
laboratories  men  are  investigating  the 
force  of  gases  and  the  power  of  animal- 
culse.  A  walk  of  five  minutes  w^ould 
take  me  to  an  observatory  in  which  some 
of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  the 
heavens  have  been  made.  Everywhere 
there  are  factories  turning  the  resources 
of  nature  to  account  for  man's  benefit. 
Everywhere  there  are  homes  with  at 
least  the  average  of  love,  kindness,  and 
neighborly  good-will. 

This,  in  the  myriad  forms  of  its  appli- 
cation, stands  to  me  for  the  broad  out- 
lines of  God's  Revelation  of  Himself. 
Wherever  there  is  beauty,  power,  good, 
or  love,  there  must  be  His  manifestation. 
One  age  develops  it  in  one  way,  another 
in  another  way;  but  each  is  the  comple- 
ment to  each.  Abraham,  Moses,  Isaiah 
make  certain  discoveries;  and  Galileo, 
Newton,  and  Thomas  Edison  certain 
others;  but  they  co-operate  to  one  end. 
The  epoch  of  Moses  built  a  Tabernacle 
and  an  Ark;  that  of  Pericles  the  Parthe- 
non; that  of  Europe  and  America  in  the 
twentieth  century  an  airplane,  a  motor 
car,  or  a  tow^er  of  giant  beauty  which, 
as  we  say  in  our  picturesque  lingo, 
"scrapes  the  sky";  but  all  are  expres- 
sions of  the  power  which  is  God.  We 
never  travel  by  a  steamboat  or  speak 
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through  a  telephone  without  making  use 
of  some  part  of  His  Self-Revelation. 

We  may  use  it  clumsily  as  yet,  we  may 
even  use  it  injuriously;  but  our  hope  is 
some  day  to  use  it  advantageously.  Just 
as  there  are  cutworms  in  our  gardens, 
mosquitoes  in  our  swamps,  shrikes  in  our 
woods,  lions  in  our  jungles,  and  a  vast 
system  of  apparent  cruelty  by  which 
one  creature  preys  on  another  and  man 
on  them  all — so  man  preys  on  his  fellow- 
man  and  turns  God's  forces  against  him. 
But  that  all  conscious  life  is  still  unrecon- 
ciled to  God  was  seen  as  long  ago  as  by 
Isaiah.  Man  is  not  the  only  being  who 
misunderstands  His  will.  Wherever 
there  is  a  spark  of  intelligence  there  is 
also  a  spark  of  aggression.  To  all  the 
lower  orders  of  mind,  life  is  the  enemy 
of  life.  To  kill  is  instinctive.  It  was  so 
with  man  in  his  earlier  stages,  and  in 
large  measure  is  so  to-day.  But  man's 
progress  beyond  killing  is  now  a  topic 
for  all  the  magazines  and  newspapers. 
It  was  the  contention  of  Isaiah,  nearly 
three  thousand  years  ago,  tliat  as  man 
advanced  in  his  knowledge  of  the  God 
who  is  Life,  he  would  draw  the  humbler 
orders  after  him.  "The  wolf  also  shall 
dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard 
shall  lie  down  with  the  kid;  and  the 
calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the  fat  ling 
together;  and  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them.  .  .  .  They  shall  not  hurt  nor 
destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain:  for 
the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea."  That  not  merely  man  but  all 
Creation  is  subject  to  the  law  of  progress 
is  to  my  mind  a  large  part  of  the  right 
understanding  of  God. 

Revelation  being  a  universal  process, 
in  which  all  history,  all  science,  all 
philosophy,  all  art,  all  religion  are  co- 
operative agencies,  the  wTitten  Word  of 
God  would  be  a  single  strand  in  it.  The 
mission  of  that  Word  must  be  definite 
and  particular.  The  Universe  is  general ; 
but  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  a  Word 
that  it  should  be  specific.  It  is  uttered 
to  convey  the  thought  in  one  mind  to 


the  understanding  of  another  mind.  It 
proceeds  from  intelligence  to  intelligence 
It  has  purpose  and  significance.  It  has 
limitations.  In  as  far  as  it  can  express 
the  Infinite  it  must  be  by  details,  an  as 
pect  at  a  time,  a  phase  in  the  course 
of  generations.  But  when  we  have 
grouped  these  phases,  these  aspects,  as 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  t^iere  emerges  a 
Being  who  transcends  both  time  and 
space. 

In  other  words,  God's  Self -Expression 
as  revealed  through  Creation  would 
probabh^  have  remained  vague  had  not 
some  definite  message  told  us  what  to 
look  for  and  where  to  look.  Natural 
religion,  as  it  is  called,  always  tends 
toward  the  fantastic  or  the  gTotesque. 
A  glance  at  the  religions  of  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  or  at  the  nobler 
philosophies  of  the  Far  East,  will,  for 
most  Europeans  and  Americans,  be  a 
sufficient  proof  of  that.  The  Bible,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  sane.  The  essence  of 
the  Word  it  brings  from  God  to  man  is 
simple,  sound,  and  free  from  the  fanci- 
ful. Natural  religion  suggests  readily 
enough  that  the  Universe  expresses  Him; 
but  the  Bible  goes  a  long  step  farther  in 
telling  us  Jiow  it  expresses  Him.  It  is 
the  how  that  makes  the  difference. 
Through  the  three  thousand  years  of 
the  Bible's  development  it  keeps  this 
objective  steadily,  if  not  consciously, 
in  mind.  How  God  becomes  God; 
why  we  may  reasonably  accept  and 
trust  Him  as  God — this  is  the  theme 
at  which  the  pioneers  of  Truth  worked 
without  digression.  Their  line  begins 
in  what  to  us  is  the  fabulous  pre- 
historic; it  goes  on  without  a  break; 
and  it  never  ends.  Even  when  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  in  His  presentation  of  God  as 
Fatlier,  lifts  us  to  what  is  perhaps  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  spiritual  knowledge 
which  in  this  stage  of  existence  we  sliall 
ever  reach,  new  pioneers  are  needed  to 
make  the  meaning  clear. 

For  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  the 
books  which  we  call  the  Bible  puzzle  us 
by  their  complexity.  If  they  bring  the 
Word  of  God  to  man,  the  thought  in  one 
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nind  to  the  understanding  of  another, 
hen  the  scroll  is  enclosed  in  a  casket 
A'hich  provokes  amazement  even  before 
,ve  put  in  the  key.  In  one  place  its 
vorkmanship  is  exquisite,  in  another 
)arbaric,  in  another  crude,  in  another 
listorted,  in  another  alien  to  all  our  con- 
ceptions of  Truth  and  natural  law.  We 
ire  often  so  astounded  at  these  strange 
xternal  patterns  that  we  forget  to  look 
■vithin. 

There,  I  think,  is  the  secret  of  most 
)f  tlie  difficulties  which  beset  the  reader. 
[le  does  not  remember,  or  is  unaware, 
lijit  this  Word  of  God  is  a  sword  in  a 
.(  abbard,  a  jewel  in  a  shrine.  The  sword, 
lot  the  scabbard,  is  the  weapon;  the 
lewel,  not  the  shrine,  is  the  thing  of 
^Tcat  price.  And  yet  the  shrine,  the 
^cabbard,  the  casket  so  dominate  the  eye 
hat  one  thinks  of  little  else.  Scholars, 
)rca('hers,  })rivate  readers  spend  most 
)t'  their  efforts  on  that.  We  look 
or  the  Bible's  infallibility  not  in  its 
spiritual  message  but  in  its  outside  husk. 
If  the  outside  husk  can  be  shown  to 
lave  a  crack  in  it,  the  essential  truth  is 
supposed  to  have  a  crack  in  it.  For  to 
he  vast  majority  of  Christians,  and 
)ossibly  of  Jews,  the  outside  husk  is 
^\(Tything. 

The  main  part  of  the  conflict  being 
waged  so  bitterly  to-day  between  the 
schools  known  as  Modernist  and  Funda- 
mentalist is  a  conflict  over  the  husk.  It 
rarely  if  ever  gets  further  than  the  letter 
of  the  Word.  Regardless  of  the  Master's 
saying  that  "the  letter  killeth  but  the 
spirit  giveth  life,"  it  spends  all  its  at- 
tention on  the  wTappings  in  which  the 
spirit  is  conveyed.  Both  contestants 
might  easily  give  the  impression  that 
exactitude  of  temporal  statement  is  all 
there  is  to  the  Bible.  Its  fallibility  and 
infallibility  are  made  to  turn  on  such 
questions  as  whether  or  not  there  ever 
was  a  deluge,  a  Noah,  and  an  Ark  of 
gopher  wood;  whether  or  not  the  Red 
Sea  divided  for  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites ;  whether  or  not  the  Ten 
Commandments  were  actually  engraved 
on  stone  by  the  Finger  of  God — a  digit 


like  that  on  a  human  hand — as  a  man 
might  write  on  a  slab  of  dough,  or 
given  in  some  simpler  way. 

That  these  are  interesting  questions  is 
not  to  be  denied.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  the  work  done  by  critics,  scholars, 
and  excavators  within  the  last  hundred 
years  is  of  value  beyond  estimation. 
My  point  is  merely  that  to  form  schools 
for  and  against  their  conclusions  can 
only  be  misleading  to  simple  folk  looking 
for  common-sense  guidance.  When  a 
reverend  divine  thunders  from  his 
pulpit  that  he  doesn't  believe  the  story 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel;  when  an  equally 
reverend  divine  thunders  back  that  you 
must  believe  the  story  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel  or  be  damned;  when  the  news- 
papers make  capital  of  this  difference  of 
opinion,  with  headlines  even  more  sen- 
sational than  the  sermons  they  report, 
the  man  in  the  street  can  hardly  be 
other  than  bewildered.  If  he  cares  at 
all  he  is  disgusted  rather  than  profited  by 
these  disputes.  If  he  doesn't  care  he  is 
as  likely  as  not  to  brush  the  whole  Bible 
aside  as  a  collection  of  old  wives'  tales. 

Peace  would  come  to  many  minds,  it 
seems  to  me,  if  we  understood  that  there 
are  two  readings  of  the  Bible,  a  literal 
and  a  spiritual.  The  literal  is  difficult, 
requiring  many  kinds  of  knowledge, 
open  to  widely  differing  interpretations. 
The  spiritual,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
relatively  easy,  and  when  seen  it  com- 
mends itself  to  our  common  sense  with 
an  almost  unanimous  acceptance. 

It  could  hardly  be  otherwise  with 
what  we  understand  to  be  the  Word  of 
God.  In  conveying  the  thought  in  His 
Mind  to  our  minds  it  cannot  be  His 
purpose  to  perplex  us.  Simplicity  and 
clarity  are  qualities  which  on  His  part 
we  are  entitled  to  expect.  I  think  it  will 
be  found  that  most  of  the  doctrines 
which  create  schisms  between  churches 
are  drawn  from  the  Biblical  externals 
and  not  from  the  truths  that  lie  within. 
Much  that  is  ecclesiastical  goes  no 
deeper  than  that  which  is  Modernist  or 
Fundamentalist.     It  roams  on  the  sur- 
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face  among  the  divergencies  raised  by 
changes  in  age,  in  taste,  in  nationality, 
in  racial  development.  The  whole 
history  of  the  rise  of  sects  can  be  read 
in  the  lifting  to  the  rank  of  eternal 
truth  some  bit  of  belief  or  some  ritual 
act  which  had  only  a  temporal  signifi- 
cance. Where  there  is  such  wide  dis- 
agreement as  there  is  between  the  many 
Christian  schools,  it  seems  to  me  ex- 
tremely doubtful  that  the  spiritual 
Word  of  God  enters  as  a  factor.  Where 
God  truly  speaks  there  cannot  be  much 
room  for  human  disagreement.  The 
battles  of  the  schools,  like  those  of  the 
Modernist  and  the  Fundamentalist,  are 
fought  about  the  husk. 

And  if  there  is  this  difference  between 
the  literal  and  spiritual  reading  of  the 
Bible,  perhaps  it  will  make  it  clearer  if 
I  take  a  concrete  example.  It  will  be 
only  an  example,  a  specimen  of  what 
can  be  applied  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  Scriptures.  My  object 
will  be,  with  a  certain  short  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  to  make  obvious,  first, 
the  simple  and  straightforward  spiritual 
import  of  the  book,  and  tlien  the  com- 
parative unimportance  of  the  vehicle 
in  which  the  great  truth  is  conveyed. 

For  this  purpose  I  choose  the  Book  of 
Jonah.  I  choose  it  partly  on  the  ground 
that  a  cheap  sense  of  humor  has  made 
this  book,  even  to  careful  readers  of  the 
Bible,  a  serio-comic  thing,  hard  to  ap- 
proach reverently.  But  I  choose  it 
chiefly  because  to  my  mind,  and  to 
many  other  minds,  it  stands  for  the  spir- 
itual high-water  mark  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that,  spiritually  read,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  tender,  most  noble,  and  most  en- 
lightened bits  of  writing  ever  set  down 
with  a  pen.  Even  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment there  is  nothing  which,  in  the 
special  truth  being  placed  before  us,  can 
be  taken  as  its  parallel .  There  is  nothing 
in  the  accumulated  literature  of  the 
Christian  Church  which  gives  this  truth 
its  due  consideration.  Not  till  we  come 
to  our  own  time  do  we  find  it  entertained 
at  all,  and  then  for  the  most  part  only 


with  a  trembling,  half-apologetic  hop 
that  these  things  might  be  so.  Only  on' 
group  of  Christians,  so  far  as  I  know 
openly  stresses  the  advanced  and  beauti 
ful  teaching  of  the  Book  of  Jonah 
though  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  thai 
there  was  another. 


It  will  help  me  if  before  going  anj 
farther  I  say  a  word  as  to  its  literary 
form.  Here  I  fall  back  on  my  reading 
of  the  best  modern  scholars — I  have  nc 
scholarship  of  my  own — but  in  doing 
that  of  course  I  can  be  justified.  It  is  a 
well-known  Hebrew  literary  form,  andi 
is  called  the  Midrash.  A  Midrash  was,f 
according  to  Professor  Driver,  the  Eng 
lish  scholar,  *'an  imaginative  develop-, 
ment  of  a  thought  or  theme  suggested 
by  Scripture."  It  could  also  be  ''an  edi- 
fying religious  story."  It  was  not  pre- 
cisely fictional  in  that  it  was  founded  on 
something  already  written,  on  something 
that  had  happened,  or  at  least  on  some 
holy  legend  or  tradition.  It  was  an  ex- 
tension, an  embellishment.  It  took 
what  had  perhaps  been  only  hinted  at 
elsewhere  and  gave  to  the  idea  the  first 
rank  in  importance. 

Though  the  purpose  of  the  Midrash 
was  instructive,  the  form  was  very  free. 
So  long  as  the  author  was  true  to  his 
main  intention  he  could  invent,  adorn, 
invoke  wonders,  or  keep  to  the  prosaic 
as  best  served  his  turn.  Two  other 
Midrashim  more  or  less  well  known 
to  us,  the  stories  of  Susanna  and  of 
Tobit,  both  among  the  Apocryphal 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  exam- 
ples of  this  latitude.  The  story  of 
Susanna  is  a  matter-of-fact  narrative  not 
unlike  the  episodic  tale  of  our  modern 
magazines.  In  the  story  of  Tobit  there 
is  a  wider  appeal  to  the  supernatural. 
In  that  of  Jonah  the  touch  is  more  dis- 
tinctly Oriental,  suggesting  the  same 
kind  of  imaginative  freedom  which  we 
see  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  Frankly  a 
vehicle  for  truths  and  not  for  everyday 
facts,  it  is  at  no  more  pains  to  keep  close 
to  the  incidents  of  life  as  it  is  lived  than 
is  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
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Now  let  me  try  to  tell  the  tale  of 
"Jonah  with  the  spiritual  meaning  upper- 
most. It  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  did 
liis  best  to  escape  the  will  of  God,  but 
found  that  what  a  modern  poet  calls 
the  ''hound  of  heaven"  followed  after 
liim  and  would  not  let  him  go.  More 
than  that,  it  is  the  story  of  a  man  who 
liad  shut  his  heart  within  a  narrow  sec- 
tarian view  of  God,  in  which  only  he  and 
ills  kind  were  favored  by  divine  protec- 
tion, yet  lived  to  see  that  not  only  were 
the  heathen  the  objects  of  God's  care 
but  that  children  and  even  animals  had 
their  own  place  in  tlie  universal  love, 
lie  was  not  to  su})pose  tliat  religion  was 
to  be  found  only  in  Israel.  The  Phci'- 
nician  sailors  with  their  prayers  and 
their  good-will  would  teach  him  better 
than  that.  In  his  stringent  orthodoxy 
he  learned  slowly.  Indeed,  we  are  left  in 
(h)ubt  as  to  whether  he  learned  at  all. 
Hut  we  have  no  dou!)t  of  the  Father's 
patience  with  this  fanatical,  headstrong 
soil,  nor  of  the  Divine  Heart's  yearning 
over  everything  It  has  created. 

There  was  a  man  named  Jonah  the 
!son  of  Amittai  to  whom  tlie  word  of  the 
Lord  came,  saying,  "Arise,  go  to  Nine- 
veh, that  great  city,  and  cry  against  it; 
for  their  wickedness  is  come  uj)  before 
me." 

To  the  true  believer  this  oj)}^ortunity 
given  to  the  heathen  to  turn  from  their 
sin  and  be  saved  was  extremely  displeas- 
ling.  Jonah  rejected  the  mission,  rising 
up  to  flee  unto  Tarshish  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord.  In  Italy  and  Spain 
he  would  be  out  of  the  Lord's  jurisdic- 
tion, which  was  confined  to  Israel. 

"Jonah  rose  up  .  .  .  and  went  down 
to  Joppa;  and  he  found  a  ship  going  to 
Tarshish:  so  he  paid  the  fare  thereof, 
and  went  down  into  it,  to  go  with  them 
unto  Tarshish." 

Yet  he  found  that  the  Lord's  juris- 
diction extended  farther  than  he  had 
thought.  "But  the  Lord  sent  out  a 
great  wind  into  the  sea,  and  there  was 
a  mighty  tempest  in  the  sea,  so  that  the 
ship  was  like  to  be  broken.  Then  the 
mariners  were  afraid,  and  cried  every 


man  unto  his  god,  and  cast  forth  the 
wares  that  were  in  the  ship  into  the  sea, 
to  lighten  it  of  these.  But  Jonah  was 
gone  down  into  the  sides  of  the  ship; 
and  he  lay,  and  was  fast  asleep.  So  the 
shipmaster  came  to  him  and  said  unto 
him,  What  meanest  thou,  O  sleeper.'^ 
arise,  call  upon  thy  God,  if  so  be  that 
God  will  think  upon  us,  that  we  perish 
not." 

With  sjiilors'  superstition,  they  saw 
the  storm  as  punishment  for  some  one's 
crime,  and  drew  lots  for  the  detection  of 
the  criminal.    The  lot  fell  on  Jonah. 

"Then  said  they  unto  him.  Tell  us, 
we  pray  tliee,  for  whose  cause  this  evil 
is  ui)on  us.'^  What  is  thine  occupation .^^ 
Whence  comest  thou?  .  .  . 

"And  he  said  unto  them,  I  am  an 
Hebrew;  and  I  fear  the  Lord,  the  God 
of  heaven,  which  hath  made  the  sea  and 
the  dry  land.   .   .   . 

"Then  said  they  unto  him.  What 
shall  we  do  unto  thee,  that  the  sea  may 
be  calm  unto  us.?  .  .   . 

"And  lie  said  unto  them.  Take  me  up, 
and  cast  me  forth  into  the  sea;  so  shall 
the  sea  be  calm  unto  you!" 

The  kindly  sailors  refused  at  first  to 
take  him  at  his  word.  "Nevertheless 
the  men  rowed  hard  to  bring  it  to  the 
land;  but  they  could  not."  Even  when 
they  seemed  to  have  no  choice  but  to 
act  on  Jonah's  advice,  they  were  torn 
between  justice  to  themselves  and  duty 
by  their  passenger.  "Wherefore  they 
cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  said.  We  be- 
seech thee,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  let 
us  not  perish  for  this  man's  life,  and  lay 
not  upon  us  innocent  blood."  When 
they  had  taken  up  Jonah  and  cast  him 
into  the  sea,  and  the  sea  had  ceased  from 
her  raging,  "Then  the  men  feared  the 
Lord  exceedingly,  and  offered  a  sacrifice 
unto  the  Lord,  and  made  vows." 

Humanity  and  piety  are  ascribed  to 
Phoenicians,  who  were  not  only  far  from 
the  true  faith  but  worshipers  of  other 
gods.  The  inference  seems  to  be  that 
when  every  man  cries  unto  his  god,  the 
cry  must  of  necessity  reach  the  Infinite 
and  Universal,  however  little  the  indi- 
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vidual  knows  about  Him.  It  could  not 
be  that  the  rough  good  will  and  sincere, 
if  mistaken,  religion  even  of  these  sailors 
should  be  tlirown  away. 

Then  the  author,  in  the  free,  in- 
ventive spirit  of  the  Midrash,  invokes 
the  marvelous.  And  yet  it  is  not  the 
marvelous,  since  his  point  is  simply  that, 
however  hard  we  may  try  to  escape 
Him,  God  has  all  the  means  of  His 
Almightiness  to  outwit  us  and  bring  us 
back. 

"Now  the  Lord  had  prepared  a  great 
fish  to  swallow  up  Jonah.  And  Jonah 
was  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  three  days 
and  three  nights." 

It  is  important  to  notice  here  that 
there  is  no  question  of  a  whale  or  of  any 
other  natural  species.  God  prepared 
the  great  fish.  In  other  words,  in  God 
there  are  wonders  of  safety  for  those  who 
trust  in  Him,  or  for  those  whose  work  is 
not  yet  done.  In  the  spiritual  bistor\'  of 
men  and  women  there  are  thousands  of 
instances  of  deli\erance  from  peril,  not 
without  their  parallel  with  this  one,  and 
to  which  we  apply  the  word  "miracu- 
lous" for  want  of  something  more 
adequate.  The  "great  fish"  had  its 
origin  in  the  inventive  resources  of  a 
writer  who  had  not  the  same  sense  of 
humor  which  we  have  to-day ;  but  it  is  a 
pity  to  let  the  outward  form  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  great  truth.  The  principle 
of  God's  protective  care  extended  to  the 
uttermost  is  one  which  the  spiritually 
minded  have  as  yet  tested  only  par- 
tially; but  it  is  at  least  a  challenging 
thought  to  keep  before  the  world. 

It  was  perhaps  to  show  protective 
care  extended  to  the  uttermost  that  the 
"great  fish"  was  imagined.  The  mes- 
sage is  to  those  w^hose  circumstances  are 
desperate.  Desperate  as  they  are,  the 
Lord  has  His  resources.  The  question 
as  to  how  the  individual  is  to  bring  those 
resources  into  play  on  his  own  behalf  is 
too  large  to  deal  with  here;  but  this 
Book  of  Jonah  raises  it. 

Out  of  his  living  pit  Jonah  prays  to 
the  Lord.  "And  the  Lord  spake  Wo 
the  fish,  and  it  vomited  out  Jonah  upon 
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the  dry  land."     That  is  to  say,  in  tbj'^'^ 
fulfillment  of  the  divine  purposes  th 
most  unlikely  things  can  happen,  anc 
do  happen  frequently. 

The  active  career  of  Jonah  is  agaii 
taken  up,  with  a  view  to  bringing  ou 
God's  love  of  all  His  creatures  in  con 
trast  with  man's  contempt  for  them. 

"And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  untc 
Jonah  the  second  time,  saying.  Arise,  gc 
unto  Nineveh,  that  great  city,  ana 
preach  unto  it  the  preaching  that  I  bid 
thee." 

At  the  time  of  this  WTiting  Nineveh 
had  long  been  in  ruins,  and  the  common 
knowledge  of  it  was  traditional.  The 
Book  of  Jonah  is  one  of  the  latest  in 
time  of  all  those  in  the  Old  Testament, 
perhaps  tlie  latest  of  all  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  of  Daniel,  which  also 
has  certain  Midrash  qualities.  Nineveh 
must  therefore  be  explained. 

"Now  Nineveh  was  an 
great  city  of  three  days' 
That  is,  it  would  take  a  man  three  days 
to  cross  it  on  foot.  "And  Jonah  began 
to  enter  the  city  a  day's  journey,  and  he 
cried,  and  said.  Yet  forty  days,  and 
Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown." 

What  happened  next  would  strike  us 
as  improbable  if  historical  accuracy  were  ' 
the  aim  of  the  Midrash.    But  it  was  not. 
It  sweeps  probability  aside  in  order  to 
get  swiftly  to  its  spiritual  point. 

iVfter  one  day's  preaching  by  this 
unkno-^Ti  foreigner  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  city,  estimated  as  some- 
thing like  tw^elve  hundred  thousand, 
believed  and  repented.  The  king  came 
off  his  throne  and  proclaimed  a  fast.  In 
this  fast  the  animals  as  well  as  men 
were  to  share,  and  they  as  well  as  men 
were  exhorted  to  put  up,  in  their  dumb, 
undeveloped  w^ay,  their  prayer  for 
mercy.  It  is  significant  that  the  name  of 
the  king  is  not  given,  nor  is  anything 
mentioned  that  could  fix  a  date  for  so 
remarkable  an  occurrence.  There  is  no 
reference  to  the  splendor  of  the  city — 
a  wonder  in  the  world — or  to  its  com- 
merce or  its  conquests.  The  author 
ignores  all  this  because  he  sees  nothing 
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Ibut  God's  relation  to   his  creatures — 
'  nen,    women,    children,    animals — spe- 
Mally  dear  to  Him  because  they  have 
His  gift  of  Life. 

To  get  the  force  of  the  Midrash  it 
luist  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  people 
)f  Nineveh,  like  the  sailors  of  Joppa,  had 
I  religion  which  was  not  that  of  Israel. 
To  the  Hebrew  they  were  cursed  of 
Fehovah,  and  therefore  of  Jehovah's 
ollowers.  The  terms  of  the  true  Word 
)f  God  are  all  the  more,  then,  a  rebuke 

0  sectarian  intolerance. 

"So  the  people  of  Nineveh  believed 

iod,  and  proclaimed  a  fast,  and  put  on 

^a(•kcloth,   from   the   greatest   of   them 

\  on  unto  the  least  of  them.     For  word 

•a me  unto  the  king  of  Nineveh,  and  he 

1  rose  from  his  throne,  and  he  laid  his 
•ohe  from  him,  and  covered  him  with 
^ackcloth,   and  sat  in  ashes.     And  he 

^  caused  it  to  be  i)roclaimed  .  .  .  saying, 
f  Let  neither  man  nor  beast,  herd  nor 
flock,  taste  any  thing:  let  them  not  feed, 
!ior  drink  water:  But  let  man  and  beast 
be  covered  with  sackcloth,  and  cry 
mightily  unto  God.  .  .  ." 

Tliat  the  heathen  should  pray  and 
(ceive  grace  was  as  incredible  to  the 
Hebrew  as  that  the  dim-hearted  beasts 
^iiould  join  in  with  them.  Furthermore, 
Avdt  those  outside  the  one  true  fold 
1  should  be  the  recii^ients  of  mercy  was 
distasteful  to  the  orthodox  monopolv  of 
God. 

''And  God  saw  their  works,  that  they 
turned  from  their  evil  way;  and  God 
repented  of  the  evil  that  he  had  said  he 
would  do  unto  them;  and  he  did  it  not. 
But  it  displeased  Jonah  exceedingly,  and 
he  was  very  angry." 

He  had  hoped  to  see  the  threatened 
evil  come,  and  the  city  overthrown. 
Though  he  knew  that  its  people  were 
fasting  and  praying,  he  was  sure  that  a 
heathen  repentance  could  not  do  any 
good.  But  here  was  the  city  spared  and 
lan  enemy  of  the  true  faith  allowed  to 
go  on  flourishing.  His  prayer  of  protest 
will  be  familiar  to  all  devotees  of  any 
religion  obliged  to  look  on  and  see  other 
religions  blessed  and  prosperous. 
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"And  he  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  and 
said,  I  pray  Thee,  O  Lord,  was  not  this 
my  saying,  when  I  was  yet  in  my  coun- 
try.'^ Therefore  I  fled  before  unto  Tar- 
shish:".  .  .  He  knew  the  Lord  would  be 
too  kind.  He  would  think  too  much  of 
man  as  man,  and  not  exclusively 
enough  of  Israel.  The  very  fact  of  His 
calling  a  prophet  to  go  to  Nineveh  sug- 
gested an  indifference  to  heresy  which 
the  loyal  Israelite  could  not  but  con- 
demn. "For  I  knew  that  thou  art  a 
gracious  God,  and  merciful,  slow  to 
anger,  and  of  great  kindness,  and  re- 
pentest  thee  of  the  evil.  Therefore  now, 
O  Lord,  take,  I  beseech  thee,  my  life 
from  me;  for  it  is  better  for  me  to  die 
than  to  live." 

Even  then  Jonah  could  not  believe 
that  the  Jehovah  whom  he  had  trusted 
as  the  tribal  deity  of  the  Hebrew  could 
really  mean  to  befriend  those  who 
called  God  by  another  name  and  wor- 
shiped Him  with  other  rites.  He 
would  retire  and  look  on,  waiting  to 
see  if  his  narrow  faith  would  not  be 
justified. 

"So  Jonah  went  out  of  the  city  .  .  . 
and  there  made  him  a  booth,  and  sat 
under  it  in  the  shadow,  that  he  might 
see  what  would  become  of  the  city." 

What  follows  between  God  and  him 
approaches  in  compassion  and  tender- 
ness the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 
The  Father  does  not  punish  this  rebel- 
lious child,  in  whom  creedal  arrogance 
has  killed  genuine  humanity,  as  well  as 
the  love  that  was  afterward  known  as 
charity.  On  the  contrary,  He  under- 
stands him.  He  deals  with  him  gently, 
He  gives  him  a  further  lesson,  He 
appeals  to  his  sense  of  fairness.  He  first 
prepared — the  word  is  the  same  as  that 
used  of  the  "great  fish" — a  plant  of  the 
gourd  family  to  come  up  over  the 
booth,  and  Jonah  was  "exceeding  glad" 
because  of  it.  Apparently  he  loved  it, 
doubtless  for  its  shade  and  possibly  for 
its  beauty.  But  the  next  day,  just  as 
Jonah  is  rejoicing  in  his  gourd,  God 
prepared  a  worm  which  smote  the  plant 
that  it  withered.    "And  it  came  to  pass. 
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when  the  sun  arose,  that  God  prepared  a 
vehement  east  wind;  and  the  sun  beat 
upon  the  head  of  Jonah,  that  he  fainted." 
Again  he  requested  for  himself  that  he 
might  die,  and  said,  "It  is  better  for  me 
to  die  than  to  live." 

On  Jonah's  disappointment  over  the 
loss  of  his  plant  the  Father  bases  His 
appeal.  It  is  a  genuine  appeal,  like  that 
of  the  father  to  the  elder  son  in  our 
Lord's  parable.  Jonah  is  not  rebuked 
for  his  intolerance  toward  God  and 
men;  he  is  only  asked  to  use  his  sense  of 
justice. 

"Then  said  the  Lord,  Thou  hast  had 
pity  on  the  gourd,  for  that  which  thou 
hast  not  laboured,  neither  madest  it 
grow;  which  came  up  in  a  night,  and 
perished  in  a  night:  And  should  not  I 
spare  Nineveh,  that  great  city,  wherein 
are  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  little  children  and  also  a  great 
many  animals.^^" 

That  is  all.  The  tale  concludes  with 
striking  suddenness.  We  hear  no  more 
of  Jonah,  since  his  fate  is  not  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Midrash.  In  setting  forth 
the  broad,  un-national,  unsectarian 
nature  of  the  love  of  God,  the  essential 
truth  has  been  expressed.  The  con- 
clusion, with  its  emphasis  on  little 
children  and  the  lowly  beasts — "six 
score  thousand  persons  that  cannot  dis- 
cern between  their  right  hand  and  their 
left,  and  also  much  cattle"  is  the  version 
of  our  English  Old  Testament — has  a 
beauty  of  its  own. 

If  I  have  been  prolix  over  this  analysis 
it  is  to  draw  the  contrast  between  the 
outer  vehicle  of  the  Word  of  God  and 
the  Word  itself.  The  vehicle  belongs  to 
its  time.  What  was  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  one  generation  is  perplexing 
to  another.  The  "great  fish,"  and  the 
gourd  which  sprang  in  one  night  and 
withered  on  the  next,  have  so  puzzled 
millions  of  readers  that  they  have  never 


lifted  their  eyes  from  the  casket  to  look 
at  the  scroll  within. 

The  Word  of  God,  on  the  other  hand, 
presents  no  difficulties.  Once  we  have 
heard  it  we  have  no  further  doubt  about 
it.  While  there  might  be,  and  doubtless 
have  been,  thousands  of  theories  as  to 
the  gourd  and  the  "great  fish,"  there 
cannot,  I  think,  be  two^-opinions  con- 
cerning the  all-inclusiveness  of  God's 
love,  set  forth  here  with  such  artless 
picturesqueness.  The  same  thing,  I 
venture  to  believe,  will  be  found  true 
all  through  the  Bible.  It  is  an  infallible 
Bible,  but  infallible  in  that  purpose 
which  it  is  designed  to  serve.  Where  the 
question  is  of  the  relations  of  God  to 
man  and  of  man  to  God,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  never  errs.  All  other 
questions,  historical  or  scientific,  are 
outside  the  scope  of  the  Word  of  God. 
Their  answers  are  given  elsewhere. 

This  spiritual  reading  will  be  found 
more  or  less  independent  of  both 
Modernist  and  Fundamentalist.  I  have 
given  an  interpretation  of  the  Book  of 
Jonah  which  might  be  called  Modernist 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  guided  by 
modern  scholarship.  But  should  any- 
one prefer  to  read  the  little  work  as  a 
narrative  of  actual  experience,  the  same 
truth  will  be  there  for  him.  The  uni- 
versality of  God's  care  can  be  as  appar- 
ent to  the  man  who  sees  in  the  "great 
fish"  a  cachalot  whale  as  it  is  to  him  who 
understands  it  as  an  invention  for  the 
uses  of  a  Midrash. 

This,  I  think,  is  true  of  all  the  vexed 
passages  in  Scripture.  The  spiritual 
meaning,  simple  and  convincing,  can  be 
seen  as  detached  from  all  extraneous 
circumstance.  The  extraneous  circum- 
stance can  be  matter  of  the  most  intense 
historic  or  antiquarian  interest;  but  the 
W^ord  of  God  is  an  eternal  quality  which 
frees  itself  from  all  that  is  the  mere 
accident  of  Time,  coming  straight  from 
Mind  to  mind. 
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.    BY  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS 

{Reproduced  on  the  cover  of  this  Magazine) 

HAT  is  called  the  English  School  of  painting  began  with 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whose  portraits  of  English  society  have 
never  been  equaled  for  majestic  style.  But  as  a  point  of  aesthetic 
history  the  manner  and  method  of  this  artist  were  foreign;  he  was 
not  so  truly  an  English  painter  as  Gainsborough.  It  was  pointed  out 
previously  that  Reynolds  longed  for  and  envied  the  color  of  the 
Venetians.  His  compositions  were  often  suggested  by  pictures  he  had 
seen  on  the  Continent.  Poses  of  figures  suggest  Van  Dyck,  Lely, 
and  Knell er — foreigners  all,  though  they  did  their  chief  work  in 
England.  Elegance,  like  that  of  the  French  portrait  painters, 
Largilliorc  and  Nattier,  had  a  prominent  place  in  his  conception  of 
art.  And  as  to  grace,  Giuseppe  JVIarchi,  his  Italian  servant  and 
approulice,  accounted  for  many  of  the  flowing  curves  which  give  an 
Italian  finish  to  backgrounds  and  draperies  in  his  master's  canvases. 

It  is  significant  that  toward  the  end  of  his  life  Reynolds  turned  from 
these  j)ortraits,  on  which  the  English  School  lays  its  foundation,  and 
began  historical  or  imaginative  subjects — a  painting  of  St.  Agnes,  for 
instance,  and  the  Infant  Hercules,  which  he  undertook  for  Empress 
Catherine  of  Russia.  He  thus  revealed  his  ideal  as  an  Italian  ideal. 
His  "Discourses"  emphasize  the  "grand  subject"  in  the  Italian 
manner  as  a  necessity  for  adding  dignity  and  nol)ility  to  art.  In  short, 
the  first  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  was  as  foreign  to  England 
in  his  attitude  as  any  continental  painter  working  under  the  direct 
influence  of  the  late  Renaissance. 

In  reality,  Sir  Joshua's  "  typically  English"  work  rose  out  of  a  familiar 
situation.  England  was  sending  out  political  and  economic  doctrines 
across  Europe  and  was  importing  "culture."  One  may  catch  a  hint 
of  the  "  expansion  "  taking  place  as  one  looks  at  the  affected  pose  of 
Mrs.  Baldwin,  whose  picture  is  reproduced  on  the  cover.  She  was  the 
wife  of  the  British  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  Teheran. 
Other  portraits,  like  that  of  the  successful  defender  of  Gibraltar,  tell 
other  stories  of  Anglican  interests.  If  Reynolds  was  England's  "first 
painter,"  then  he  was  so  by  virtue  of  studious  contact  with  other 
schools  of  art,  just  as  England  herself  had  developed  her  claim  as 
"first  power"  through  contact  with  and  vigorous  appropriation  of 
what  she  wanted. 

The  painter's  character  was  not  altogether  one  from  which  expressive 
qualities  could  flow  in  a  truly  Italian  fashion.  He  was  indeed  English 
in  reserve  and  persistent  effort.  His  style  represents  his  time.  Yet 
he  made  no  great  innovations  in  art.  It  was  Gainsborough  who  spoke 
the  final  word.  "We  are  all  going  to  Heaven,"  he  said,  "and  Van 
Dyck  is  of  the  company."  Van  Dyck,  the  prince  of  stylists!  The 
painter  of  Mrs.  Baldwin  deserves  such  company. 

Alan  Burroughs. 
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BY  LIZETTE  WOODWORTH  REESE 


AS  she  sped  down  the  strip  of  wood- 
l\  land  which  stretched  between  the 
gray  house  on  the  hill  above  and  the 
field-engirdled  village  below,  his  face — 
white,  defeated,  terrified — went  with  her 
step  by  step.  It  stared  at  her  from  be- 
hind the  wild  azaleas  in  pink,  cloudy 
bloom  here  and  there  along  the  path;  it 
looked  up  at  her  from  the  small,  bright 
grass  at  her  feet.  And  yet  she  felt — if 
that  could  be  feeling  which  was  like  the 
rush  of  a  fierce,  engulfing  tide — she  felt 
glad  that  she  had  done  the  thing  which 
she  had  done.  She  was  free.  Back  in 
that  house  she  had  been  a  chained,  tor- 
tured serf,  subject  to  every  transient 
whim  of  a  drinking  brute,  but  now  .  .  . 
Straight  before  her  in  the  pure  spaces  of 
the  April  air  rose  that  haunting  face! 
She  ran  faster  than  before.  Still  she 
was  glad.  She  knew  that  spring  was  in 
the  world  and  that  spring  was  again  in 
her  heart;  the  old  romances  of  life,  dead 
and  dust  for  five  miserable  years,  were 
beginning  once  more  in  their  long- 
remembered,  tumultuous  way. 

And  now  she  climbed  over  the  worm- 
eaten  fence  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  and 
into  the  newly  plowed  fields  beyond.  If 
she  followed  along  the  edge  she  would 
come  at  last  to  Joanna  Dalton's  house, 
the  one  that  showed  its  red  bricks  above 
a  dark,  broken  wall,  the  wall  of  box- 
bushes  which  had  been  on  the  place  since 
Joanna's  father  and  mother  were  boy 
and  girl.  Joanna  was  her  cousin  and 
would  take  her  in,  and  perhaps  tell  her 
in  her  kind,  loud  fashion  that  she  could 
stay  as  h)ng  as  she  pleased  and  be  very 
welcome. 

But  first  she  btoud   still  and  looked 


back  at  that  other  house  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  that  lifted,  a  small  and 
pinched  thing,  against  the  kindling  east 
She  could  not  have  told  why  she  did 
this.  She  clenched  her  hands  until  the 
nails  bit  into  the  flesh,  and  then  stretched 
them  out  pitifully  before  her — knotted 
and  thin  and  scarred,  the  hands  of  a 
woman  of  fifty  after  years  of  hard  and 
unceasing  work — and  she  scarcely  half 
so  old! 

But  again  that  face,  this  time  from 
the  boughs  of  a  wild-cherry  tree  bud- 
ding delicately  by  the  fence!  She 
ran,  ran  faster  than  she  had  ever  run 
before  in  her  life — a  small,  frenzied,  de- 
fenseless creature  in  the  thick  of  a  hunt 
with  the  hunter  close  at  her  heels.  And 
still  she  was  not  sorry  for  what  she  had 
done,  neither  did  she  feel  conscious  of 
any  fear.  It  was  only  the  shock  of  that 
towering,  primal  moment  of  a  little 
while  ago  which  had  set  her  imagination 
astir  and  every  nerve  in  her  body  to 
quivering  as  though  under  a  lash. 

The  whole  country  lay  in  a  soft, 
broadening  light  in  which  furrow  and 
blossoming  bough  and  snatch  of  village 
roof  became  each  a  near  and  intimate 
thing,  and  a  peach  tree,  flaming  in  a 
bare  space  of  grass,  as  familiar  as  one's 
fire  on  the  hearth.  To  the  woman  speed- 
ing along  the  edge  of  the  fields  this  was 
all  a  blur — a  white  here,  a  red  there,  and 
the  gray  of  the  delaying  dawn  between. 
She  unfastened  a  gate  and,  still  running, 
made  her  way  down  a  long,  straight  gar- 
den path,  walled  on  one  side  by  a  row  of 
glossy,  immemorial  box.  The  chill  air 
was  full  of  the  odor  of  it  and  it  came  to 
her,   even  in  her  dreadful  hurry,   like 
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something  distinct  from  everything  else 
in  the  world,  something  separate  and 
never  to  be  forgotten, 

"Why,  Nance!" 

She  made  answer  to  the  large,  dark 
woman  who  stood  in  the  kitchen  door- 
way. 

"I — I've  left  him,  Joanna." 

The  other  woman  said  the  exact 
words  which  slie  had  expected  her  to  say. 
"I  knew  you'd  have  to  do  it,  Nancy 
Brown.  I  told  you  so."  She  put  out  her 
strong  arms  and  drew  the  blanched, 
panting  creature  into  the  house  and  set 
her  down  in  a  chair. 

"You  set  there  and  drink  acu})()f  hot 
coffee,  and  then  I'll  lake  you  up  to  bed." 

Nancy,  heavy  with  her  sccri^t,  looked 
up  piiifully  into  her  face. 

''I-  I  had  to  do  what  what  I  done," 
she  gasped. 

"Hush  right  uj).  You  ain't  fit  to 
talk." 

The  room  began  to  drift  away  from 
Nancy  and  she  went  drifting  along  with 
it — out  uj)on  the  edges  of  a  black  and 
broken  world  where  one  high  and  un- 
fathomable voice  went  shrieking  the 
same  word  over  and  over  again.  She  felt 
herself  mounting  up  into  steep  and  pain- 
ful spaces,  and  being  tugged  and  torn  at, 
and  then  descending  all  at  once  into 
something  warm  and  comforting  and 
vaguely  odorous.  And  suddenly  she 
knew  that  she  was  in  her  cousin  Joanna's 
little  chamber  under  the  eaves,  and  in 
Joanna's  bed.  The  big  pink-and-white 
woolen  gown  she  wore,  now^  edged  on 
collar  and  sleeves  with  coarse  lace,  was 
Joanna's,  too. 

"You  drink  down  every  drop  of  this 
soup,  or  I'll  have  something  to  say 
about  it,"  said  Joanna  from  the  side  of 
the  bed. 

Nancy  took  the  steaming  bowl  from 
her  cousin's  hands — how  well  she  re- 
membered the  little  prickly  green  vine 
running  along  the  rim  and  the  row  of 
full  red  dots  underneath — and  obedi- 
ently did  what  she  had  been  told  to  do. 

"1  ain't  going  to  market  to-day,"  said 
Joanna,    "and   there's   nobody   in   the 


liouse  but  me.  Bob's  gone  up,  early  as 
it  is,  to  Last  Acre  to  see  about  a  cow, 
and  I  ain't  expecting  him  back  till  dark. 
You  needn't  think  anybody's  going  to 
come  and  worry  you,  because  I  won't 
let  'em.    Now,  you  go  to  sleep." 

Safe!  The  big-petaled  yellow  roses, 
tied  in  tight  bunches,  which  decorated 
the  wall  paper;  the  strip  of  rag  carpet 
stretched  from  the  bureau  to  the  door; 
the  cheap  bisque  peasant  girl,  a  prize 
for  Sunday-school  lessons,  staring  with 
perpetual  wide-eyed  prettiness  from  the 
chinmey  shelf — all  added  to  the  sense  of 
security  which  sank  into  Nancy  like  a 
healing  })alm.  They  were  all  so  old,  so 
well  worn,  so  associated  with  the  years 
that  were  over  and  gone.  She  had  sat 
out  on  the  front  step  on  quiet  summer 
afternoons  and  fashioned  the  quilt 
whose  zigzag  of  red  and  green  squares 
was  now  covering  her.  For  Joanna's 
house  had  once  been  Nancy's  home, 
when  she  was  a  little  curly-headed  girl 
scarce  able  to  toddle,  and  to  be  here  was 
to  be  part  of  the  old  happenings,  of  the 
simple  sorceries  of  an  ancient  country 
life.  A  wagon  rumbling  by  filled  her 
with  sleepy  delight ;  it  was  so  familiar  a 
sound.  The  l)reak  which  the  wheels 
made  farther  down  the  pike  was  due  to 
the  hollow  on  one  side  where  the  black- 
berry bushes  grew,  a  rather  stiff  place  on 
a  dim  or  moist  night.  Safe!  The  whole 
of  life  had  thinned  itself  out  into  one 
peace-engirdled  room  in  an  old,  decay- 
ing liouse ;  everything  else  was  gone  by 
and  lapped  in  oblivion. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  w4ien  she 
awaked  from  a  long  sleep,  she  dressed 
herself  slowly — there  was  no  need  of 
haste  now — and  slipped  downstairs  and 
out  into  the  garden.  There  w  as  ar  wind 
abroad,  but  so  small  a  thing  that  it  w^ent 
to  and  fro  without  a  sound;  yet  at  its 
touch  a  myriad  plum  blossoms  came 
drifting  down  upon  the  black  mold.  The 
air  was  one  great  honeyed  breath.  The 
jonquils — a  score  at  least,  set  each  in  its 
stiff,  lancelike  leaves — stood  in  clumps 
between  the  bloom-loosened  trees.  Nancy 
wondered  why  Joanna  had  not  cut  them 
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down  and  taken  them  off  to  market. 
Even  while  the  thought  was  in  her  mind 
the  back  gate  cUcked  and  her  big,  dark 
cousin  came  along  between  the  tall  box 
with  both  hands  full  of  something  ex- 
quisite and  purple. 

*'Been  down  long,  Nance?" 

"No,  not  long." 

Joanna  stood  still  and  cast  a  mercan- 
tile eye  over  the  sunny  garden. 

"I  guess  I'll  pull  them  Easter  flowers 
for  market  to-morrow.  You  know  how 
to  do  it?  You  take  three  or  four  sprigs 
of  box  for  the  back,  and  then  three  or 
four  flowers  with  their  leaves,  and  tie 
them  into  a  buncli.  I  guess  you 
remember." 

"Yes." 

"^Yell,  there's  the  cord  on  the  window 
sill.  And  I'll  make  these  violets  up.  I 
never  saw  as  many  as  they're  up  in  the 
woods  by  the  run.  The  ground  looks 
like  purple  cloth.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
I  had  a  clear  dozen  bunches,  and  they'll 
just  sell  like  hot  cakes." 

Joanna  sat  do^^Tl  on  the  back  steps 
and  began  to  arrange  her  violets  into 
small  handfuls,  each  of  the  same  heiglit 
and  size,  and  Nancy  went  back  and 
forth  between  tlie  jonquils  and  hedge  of 

])OX. 

"You  had  anything  to  eat,  Nancy?" 

"No,  I  ain't  hungry." 

"You  can  go  to  the  cupboard  and  get 
out  anything  you  want.  There's  some 
pie  there,  and  some  cold  veal,  and  I'll 
heat  up  the  coffee  for  you.  You  must 
be  starved.  But  I'm  going  to  have  some- 
thing good  and  hot  for  supper,  some- 
thing you  like,  too — kidney  stew  T\dth  a 
slice  of  lemon  in  it.  Bob's  crazy  over 
it." 

"Well,  rilwait." 

Joanna  looked  up  at  Nancy  from  be- 
hind her  violets. 

"  You  can  do  just  what  you  want,"  she 
said,  "eat  and  drink,  or  do  without.  I 
won't  worr>^  you." 

"I  know,"  said  Nancy.  Presently 
she  came  across  the  garden  with  her  half 
dozen  humble  posies. 

"Tliey're  all  I  could  get,  Joanna." 


"My,  ain't  you  quick!  But  you  al 
ways  were,  Nance.  My  fingers  i, 
thumbs." 

"I'll  help  you  pack  the  wagon  fo. 
market,"  said  the  younger  woman. 

"It's  most  all  done  and  setting  bacl- 
of  the  stable,  all  except  for  the  parsley; 
You  can  go  and  bunch  some  up  if  you 
want  to,  and  I'll  get  oi3t  the  dish  par 
and  put  these  flowers  in  water.  Yod 
wouldn't  believe  how  soon  they  wither.' 

Somewhat  to  the  side  of  the  garden 
lay  the  parsley  bed  in  a  part  of  a  level 
space  devoted  to  succulent  green  things 
growing  under  nets  and  frames,  and 
here  again  Nancy  came  under  that  spell 
of  yesterdays  under  which  she  had 
walked  as  in  a  dream  the  whole  after- 
noon. How  many  hundreds  of  the 
savory  sprigs  had  she  not  pulled  when  a 
child!  She  could  hear  her  Aunt  Sabilla, 
Joanna's  mother,  and  dead  long  since, 
calling  from  out  some  far,  far  space,  "  Go 
pull  me  some  herbs  for  the  wagon,  that's 
a  good  girl."  And  as  she  pulled  them 
out  there  on  that  mid-April  afternoon, 
she  appeared  to  herself  to  be  once  more 
that  innocent  maid  of  seven.  Then  dusk 
came  and  with  it  Bob  Dalton  home  from 
Last  Acre. 

He  was  large  and  dark,  like  his  sister 
Joanna — all  the  Daltons  were  dark — 
but  of  a  quieter,  deeper  make.  He 
stared  at  Nancy  a  little  at  first,  but 
said  nothing ;  nor  did  he  speak  to  her  at 
supper,  of  which  the  three  partook  in  the 
fastidiously  clean  kitchen  by  the  light  of 
a  coal-oil  lamp,  with  the  door  wide  open, 
and  the  smell  of  the  box  and  the  plum 
blossoms  coming  strangely  in.  It  was  a 
silent  meal,  for  Joanna  was  never  quite 
so  hearty  in  her  ways  when  her  brother 
was  about;  as  for  Nancy,  she  ate,  she 
drank,  she  answered  the  questions  which 
were  asked  her,  all  the  while  conscious  of 
a  shrewd  bro-^m  eye  fastened  upon  her 
from  time  to  time.  When  they  had  fin- 
ished the  meal  Joanna  motioned  with  her 
hand  toward  the  room  upstairs. 

"Now,  you  go  straight  to  bed,  Nance, 
and  I'll  be  up  there  as  soon  as  I've  tidied 
up  a  bit.     5s"o,  you  shan't  help.     You 
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^^  oiow  we  start  off  in  the  morning  at  two 
)'clock,  so  if  you  wake  up  and  find  me 
jone,  you'll  know  where.  I  don't  guess 
f,rou  mind  being  left  by  yourself  all  day." 
No,"  said  Nancy. 
**|  Joanna  hesitated  a  moment.  "If — if 
/ou  do — why,  there's  the  men  at  work 
)ut  in  the  fields." 

"I  won't  mind,  Joanna." 

But  she  knew,  as  she  climbed  up  to 
Foanna's  little  chamber  under  the  eaves, 
':hat  she  would  mind;  she  knew  that  she 
Would  be  afraid — afraid.  For  all  at 
)nce,  because  of  a  secret,  spiritual  rc- 
iction,  or  because  of  that  masculine 
(scrutiny  belowstairs,  she  felt  that  a 
change  was  coming.  She  would  wake 
ap  out  of  that  sleep,  that  dream  in 
wliich  she  had  been  walking  all  day  long, 
ind  find,  outside  of  that  numb,  dumb 
thing  wliich  she  was  at  present,  another 
^elf,  a  dark,  a  different  one.  She  lay 
down  in  bed  but  her  eyes  would  not 
^lose;  for  she  could  hear  again,  as  she 
liad  heard  in  the  early  morning,  that  un- 
fathomable voice  which  went  shrieking 
3ut  its  one  word  down  the  vasts  of  a 
black  and  broken  world.  Upon  it  came 
the  sound  of  two  peoj)le  talking  together 
m  the  kitchen  below. 

*'When'd  she  come  here?" 

Joanna's  voice  rang  out  hot  and  high, 
'*This  morning.  I  wish  you'd  'a  seen 
lier.  She'd  been  running  all  the  way, 
and  she  was  as  white  as  a  ghost.  I  never 
see  anybody  as  white  except  a  dead 
woman." 

"What'dhedotoher.^" 

"I  don't  know.  I  never  asked  her." 
Unconsciously,  Joanna's  sentences  took 
on  the  terseness  of  her  brother's.  "But 
I  guess  you're  up  to  that  man's  tricks. 
Bob  Dalton.  He's  been  killing  her  up  in 
that  lonesome  place  for  these  five  years." 

"I  didn't  see  him  anywhere  round 
to-day." 

"Likely  he  was  swilling  whisky  or 
sleeping  it  off,  maybe.    I  know  what  I'd 

I  like  to  do  to  him.     Huh!" 
I     Nancy  sat  up  in  bed.    A  flood  of  re- 
membrance rushed  upon  her,  tore  at  her, 
engulfed  her.     Life  was  no  longer  only 


an  old,  decaying  house,  a  box-bordered 
garden,  and  a  dim  round  of  yesterdays; 
it  had  stiffened  and  hardened  down  into 
one  scanty  room  in  a  gray  shack  on  the 
top  of  a  hill,  and  into  a  handful  of  awful 
moments  spent  in  that  room  on  the  edge 
of  sunrise.  And  straight  out  of  the  dark 
there  leaped  that  face  upon  her  once 
more — whit^,  defeated,  terrified!  She 
could  never  have  believed  that  anything 
could  be  so  plain.  She  lay  down  again. 
The  night  was  choked  with  loud,  ham- 
mering sounds  which  beat  upon  her  as 
though  ready  to  crush  her  into  dust.  But 
that  name  whicli  the  voice  flung  at  her 
as  it  still  kept  calling  and  calling— No, 
no,  no,  she  was  not  that — not  that !  She 
stuffed  her  fingers  into  her  ears,  but  it 
called,  called,  called.  Sometimes,  float- 
ing upon  the  chaos  of  her  thoughts, 
there  came  one  in  regard  to  Bob  Dalton 
and  his  added  reticence  at  the  evening 
meal,  and  she  wondered  w^hether  he  had 
made  a  guess  at  her  secret.  Bob's  in- 
stincts were  as  sure  as  a  child's.  She 
cowered  down  in  her  pillows  with  a  half- 
uttered  shriek.  Joanna  came  up  to  bed 
and  lay  down  beside  her  to  the  sleep  of 
the  innocent  and  the  just,  and  Nancy 
kept  her  body  as  far  away  from  hers  as 
she  could — her  stained,  sinful  body — 
she  said  to  herself,  and  was  near  shriek- 
ing again. 

The  clock  struck  two,  and  Joanna 
clattered  down  stairs.  There  was  a 
clamor  of  gusty  doors,  Bob's  voice  ring- 
ing keenly  across  the  dark,  and  then  the 
rumble  of  wheels  along  the  rutted  lane 
at  the  side  of  the  house.  The  cocks  crew 
in  the  hush  which  came  after. 

Then  a  long  day  followed,  bitten  into 
by  a  wind  from  the  east  which  drove  the 
plum  bloom  before  it  until  the  air  was 
thick  and  white  and  the  dust  out  in  the 
pike  a  swaying  cloud  between  the  house 
and  the  village  roofs.  Nancy  flung  her- 
self upon  the  tasks  w^hich  were  to  be  done 
with  the  fury  of  a  mad  creature  driven 
to  the  wall,  and  fighting  a  foe  that  would 
sooner  or  later  strike  the  last  and  fatal 
blow.  To  clean  in  Joanna's  domains  was 
a  work  of  supererogation,  for  cleanliness 
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to  her  was  a  kind  of  religion,  but  Nancy 
swept,  dusted,  scrubbed;  she  polished 
windows  until  their  brightness  reached 
the  staring  point ;  she  rubbed  the  candle- 
sticks in  the  gay  little  front  room  until 
their  brazen  faces  gave  her  back  a  score 
of  her  own.  And  all  the  while  she  knew 
that  it  was  a  losing  fight;  she  knew  it 
because  of  the  deadly  terror  that  was 
laying  a  cold  hand  upon  her  heart  and 
chilling  her  to  the  very  bones. 

Once,  as  she  drew  near  a  small 
mahogany-framed  glass  in  the  parlor, 
she  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  wild-eyed, 
quivering  face,  and  scarcely  knew  it  for 
her  own.  Could  a  woman  who  looked 
like  that  have  done  the  thing  which  she 
had  done.^  That  other  face,  lurking  in 
the  April  grayness  about,  was  the  an- 
swer. Another  time  an  overmastering 
desire  to  be  done  with  things,  to  run 
away  to  some  new,  far,  ignorant  place 
took  possession  of  her  and  she  flung  the 
front  door  wide  open  and  stood  for  a 
moment  on  the  sill.  The  twisting,  dust- 
choked  road  stretched  before  her.  Now 
and  then  a  roof  or  the  pale  green  rod  of 
a  Lombardy  poplar  could  be  seen,  and 
nearer  at  hand  the  plum  trees,  whipped 
by  the  gusts  into  a  whirl  of  torn  white. 

It  was  Spring,  caught  in  a  wanton  and 
staring  mood.  Nancy  looked  up  the  road 
and  down  the  road,  and  her  fear  came 
upon  her  stronger  than  ever.  Slie 
bolted  and  locked  the  door  and  fell  with 
added  vehemence  upon  her  tasks  of 
scrubbing  and  dusting.  She  was  caught 
in  a  trap.  Never  would  her  foot  stir 
from  this  place;  for  if  it  did,  surely  and 
swiftly  would  it  return,  back  to  the  old 
terror,  the  old  torture,  and  the  endless 
and  despairing  hours.     She  would  stay. 

A  wagon  rattling  down  the  pike  and 
halting  in  front  of  tlie  house  drove  her  to 
the  garden  and  a  shelter  behind  the  box. 
From  thence  she  watched  the  bucolic 
driver  descend  clumsily  into  the  dust 
and  examine  the  loose  shoe  on  one  of  his 
horses.  All  the  time  she  stood  tiptoe, 
ready  for  flight,  waiting  for  any  possible 
movement  which  he  might  make  toward 
the  house.    She  was  afraid  he  might  read 
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her  secret  in  her  face.  After  he  had  gon 
she  waited  there  for  a  moment  or  twc 
in  the  east  wind,  clinging  to  the  ancieni 
hedge  for  support.  If  she  had  turnec 
round  she  would  have  seen  that  othei 
house  set  on  the  hill,  but  she  kept  hei 
back  steadily  to  it — afraid,  afraid. 

How  the  gusts  lashed  the  green 
slender  country,  that  cowered  under  it 
as  she  under  the  lash  of  her  dreadfu 
thoughts !  She  longed  to  make  plain  to 
some  one  the  thing  which  she  had  done, 
to  the  round  world  if  need  be.  But 
those  men  down  on  the  edge  of  the  field, 
their  shoulders  stooped  to  some  homely 
April  task,  would  never  understand;  and' 
even  Joanna,  the  loud  and  kind,  would 
stare  at  her  with  round,  dense  eyes — she 
knew  her  so  well,  and  could  see  her  do  it 
— if  she  were  told  only  the  half  of  what 
she  had  to  tell.  And  yet  she  had  had  to 
do  it.  She  had  had  to  do  it.  She  grew 
riotous  again  and  this,  too,  made  her' 
afraid.  So  she  went  dully  back  to  the 
kitchen  and  her  work  of  washing  the  set 
of  willow  ware  in  the  cupboard. 

The  day  wore  on  and  Bob  and  Joanna 
came  rumbling  back  along  the  lane, 
damp  and  red-cheeked  and  hungry. 
Joanna  ate  and  drank  and  talked  the 
market  gossip.  People  wanted  country 
stuff  for  nothing,  they  weren't  willing  to 
pay  five  cents  for  three  bunches  of 
onions;  maybe  they  expected  a  dozen 
for  that  price.  But  these  town  folks 
knew  as  much  about  the  weather,  the 
frosts,  and  the  drought,  the  bugs  and  the 
like,  as  she  knew  about  camels.  But  she, 
for  one,  never  intended  to  come  down  in 
her  prices,  no  matter  what  her  neighbors 
in  the  next  stalls  did;  she'd  ratiier  dump 
the  things  out  at  the  first  turn  in  the  road 
coming  homeward.  Bob  said  nothing, 
and  presently  after  the  meal,  which  was 
long  and  hearty,  he  disappeared. 

"Bob's  got  lots  to  do,"  said  Joanna, 
half  in  excuse,  half  because  she  welcomed 
any  opportunity  to  say  something. 

"I  know,"  said  Nancy.  But  she  no 
longer  wondered  where  he  had  gone,  for 
she  was  slowly  coming  to  another  mood : 
that  of  numb  indifference.     She  did  not 
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pare  what  happened.  Let  what  would 
pome,  nothing  could  matter.  She  sat 
ind  waited.  Bob  came  back  from  his 
ong  errand  and,  without  a  word,  pushed 
,)ver  to  a  seat  by  the  stove. 

'What  you  been  doing.^^"  asked  his 
iister. 

"Notliing  particular." 

"Raining  yet.?" 

"Some." 

"I  don't  believe  it's  so  blowy,"  said 
foanna.  She  put  her  head  to  one  side 
md  listened.     "You  think  so,  Nance .'^" 

"No,"  said  Nancy. 

Joanna  tried  another  topic  of  con- 
versation. 

"1  guess  you  heard  that  Sallie  Quin- 
•ey's  run  off  with  George  Alton?"  she 
Lsked  her  brother. 

"Yes." 

"That's  an  awful  wicked  thing  to  do, 
.nd  she'll  suffer;  she'll  be  the  one  to  suf- 
er.  It's  the  woman  who  gets  slapped 
he  hardest,  though  1  can't  say  I  know 
nything  about  getting  married."  She 
topped  abruptly,  conscious  of  a  blun- 
er,  and  licr  kind  eyes  sought  Nancy's. 

A  hush  fell  upon  the  room. 

"  No,"  said  Nancy.  "  You  don't  know 
nything  about  it."  Her  voice  was  still 
nd  distinct,  and  she  spoke  as  to  a  great 
hrong  of  listening  people.  Her  hands 
lasped  and  unclasped  each  other.  "  You 
;et  married  and  you  expect  things  to  be 
ind  of — of  different,  but  not's  much  as 
o  be  strange,  and  you  find  out  that 
lOthing  that  you  thought — and  you 
ad  a  right  to  think — has  come  true. 
Jou've  got  to  work  harder  than  ever  in 
our  life — and  things  a  man  ought  to  do 
-and  you're — nobody.  You'd  be  will- 
tig  to  kill  yourself  working  if  you  got  a 
:ind  word.  But  there  ain't  anything 
>ut  drink,  and  cursing,  and  laying 
ound,  and  drink,  always  drink.  That's 
he  only  thing  you  can  depend  on.  And 
hen  sometimes  a  blow%  and  a  word 
v^orse'n  a  blow.  You  feel  as  if  you'd  do 
-nything  to  rid  yourself  of  things — any- 
hing.''    Her  voice  faded  off  into  silence. 

Just  then  the  door  blew  open  and  a 
ush  of  mad  April  wind  filled  the  room 


with  the  scent  of  young,  torn,  blossom- 
ing things.  Joanna  rose  and  drew  the 
latch.  "I  guess  it's  the  clearing  gust," 
she  said.     She  came  back  and  took  her 
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"I  wouldn't  blame  a  woman  for  doing 
anything,''  said  Bob  Dalton.  There  was 
the  sound  of  a  chair  being  pushed  back. 
He  rose  up,  very  dark  and  very  tall. 
"  Anything.  I  wouldn't  be  hard  on  her. " 
He  waited  a  moment,  then  stalked  out 
of  the  room. 

A  strange  new  feeling  took  possession 
of  the  woman  sitting  with  clasped 
hands  in  the  smoky  lamplight.  She  be- 
gan to  care  again,  but  with  this  differ- 
ence: that  now  for  the  first  time  a  sense 
of  guilt  came  home  to  her.  She  had  done 
wrong,  wrong.  And  yet  Bob  would  not 
blame  her  for  what  she  had  done.  If  she 
were  to  follow  and  tell  him  all  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  he  would  understand. 
And  after  all,  she  had  not  meant  to  do 
it.  He  would  understand  that,  too.  The 
tears  forced  themselves  up  under  her 
tired  eyelids  and  she  put  up  a  careful 
hand  to  wipe  away  the  one  or  two  that 
rolled  dowm  her  cheek. 

Joanna  sat  watching  her.  "You  and 
Bob's  most  alike  in  some  things.  You're 
too  deep  for  me."  She  pushed  across  to 
Nancy,  speaking  loudly,  "Now,  you  go 
to  bed  quick." 

It  was  a  quiet  night.  First  the  wind 
died  out  and  then  the  scanty,  silver 
tinkle  of  the  spouts.  There  was  a 
broken  sky,  w^th  here  and  there  a  great 
star  shining  in  it.  Nancy  saw  it  all  as 
she  lay  with  closed  eyes  alongside  her 
kind  Joanna.  She  saw  the  box-hedged 
garden  walk,  strew^n  with  torn  leafage 
and  pale  plum  bloom,  running  straight 
dow^n  to  the  back  gate,  and  the  foot- 
path outside  on  the  rim  of  the  fields,  and 
the  peach  tree  still  burning  in  the  hollow 
of  the  slope.  She  follow^ed  the  path  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  it  began  to 
climb,  a  blurred  and  forgotten  thing,  be- 
tween the  pink  of  the  wild  azaleas,  and 
under  the  cloudy  young  trees.  Presently 
it  came  out  upon  an  open  space,  and  in 
full  sight  of  a  dull,  small,  pinched  house. 
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And  here  again  that  white,  defeated, 
terrified  face! 

Nancy  opened  her  eyes.  Well  she 
knew  that  the  journey  which  she  had 
just  taken  in  her  imagination  was  to 
be  indeed  a  very  real  one.  She  knew 
that  she  would  slip  down  the  steep, 
crooked  stair  in  the  half  dark  of  the  early 
morning  and  lift  the  latch — leave  the 
shelter  of  the  roof  to  which  she  might 
never  again  return.  She  had  come  to 
this  resolution  at  one  bound.  Suddenly 
there  had  entered  into  her  worn  spirit  a 
strange  fixity  of  purpose,  a  sort  of  calm 
daring,  born  both  of  conscience  and  de- 
spair. She  had  done  wrong,  terrible 
wrong;  it  was  futile  to  try  to  escape 
its  just  punishment.  She  would  go  to 
meet  it.  Nothing  which  they  could  do 
to  her  would  be  worse  than  what  she  had 
suffered  during  that  one  endless,  rain- 
bitten  April  day.  But,  after  all,  she  had 
not  meant  to  do  it.  She  clung  to  this 
thought  as  a  drowning  creature  to  a 
straw,  the  one  thing  within  the  clutch  of 
her  deserted,  death-chilled  soul. 

"You  crying  again.f^"  asked  Joanna 
suddenly,  putting  out  a  drowsy  hand. 

"No,  I  ain't  crying." 

After  a  long  while  the  hour  came,  and 
she  slipped  down  the  stairs  (as  she  had 
seen  herself  do),  unlatched  the  door,  and 
let  herself  out  into  the  dumb  and  soli- 
tary country.  The  first  thing  of  which 
she  was  conscious  was  the  scent  of  the 
box.  The  whole  world  seemed  full  of  it — 
bitter,  clean,  immemorial.  Her  sleeve 
touched  the  hedge  as  she  passed,  and  the 
touch  brought  down  a  shower  of  cold 
drops  upon  her  head  and  uncloaked 
shoulders.    The  east  stared  at  her.     Al- 


most solemnly  she  moved  forward,  con- 
scious of  herself,  of  everything.  She  sa\\ 
the  red  of  the  peach  tree  in  the  damp 
hollow  by  the  fence,  the  little  pools  flar- 
ing in  the  furrows;  then,  as  she  climbed 
the  slope — a  window,  flaring  like  the 
pools,  in  a  gable  of  her  own  house.  The 
woodland  came  to  an  end.  She  begar 
to  cross  the  stretch  of  drenched  grass  be- 
tween the  files  of  trees  and  the  doorstep 

"MyGod,  A^aMc^.^" 

At  that  cry  she  stopped. 

It  came  again:   "Nance!" 

The  white  panic  of  her  face  was  the 
only  answer. 

"You  coming  back  again,  eh?" 

And  then  she  forced  herself  to  look  at 
the  pale  threshold.    There  stood  the  dim 
figure  of  a  man,  with  his  arm  in  a  whitel^ 
bandage. 

She  drew  a  long,  broken  breath 
"You're— you're  not—" 

"You  mean  a  ghost.?  Well,  no,  11^ 
ain't."  He  stared  at  her  standing  there, 
still  white  and  stricken,  in  the  moist 
grass.  His  voice  had  a  different  tone 
when  he  next  spoke.  "That  knife  you 
stuck  in  me  didn't  do  much  harm, 
Nance,  only  a  kind  of  crooked  gash,  no 
account,  hardly."  He  paused.  "Bob 
Dalton's  been  coming  here  every  day, 
looking  after  me." 

Nancy  drew  another  long  breath  and 
looked  and  looked  at  him. 

"I  guess  you're  coming  back,  Nance.f^|te 
Maybe  things'll  be — be  different." 

Nancy  picked  her  steps  across  to  the 
gray  sill.  She  was  so  glad,  so  glad  that 
she  was  not  what  that  voice  had  kept 
calling  and  calling  her.  No,  thank  God, 
she  was  not  a  murderess. 
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THE  HEXAGONAL  CELL 

A  Beekeeper's  Philosophy 
BY  DALLAS  LORE  SHARP 


<j' 


IITHER  Hinghain  nor  neighboring 
Boston  conld  have  been  laid  out  by 
;es.    I  have  heard  said  that  Boston  was 
agged  from  the  harbor  by  a  yoke  of 
en;   tliougli  others  say  that  the  town 
ily  folh^wed  an  incipient  ox  about  the 
isture  till  both  the  calf  and  the  state 
mind  were  lost.    Many  an  American 
wn  between  Boston  and  Santa  Bar- 
^ra  shows  this  same  ruminant  begin- 
ng.      Santa    Barbara    itself,    though 
thing  like  so  ancient  a  city  as  Boston, 
is  surveyed,  an  early  settler  tells  me, 
ter  a  classic  example  with  a  bull's-hide 
ain,  a  measure  which  was  fresh  every 
orning  and  new  every  evening  (length- 
se)  even  in  California's  equable  cli- 
ate;   so  that  now  the  streets  of  Santa 
irbara   are   somewhat   this   way   and 
me  what  that  way,  though  plenty  true 
ough  by  the  compass  for  living  pur- 
ses.     Cities   of   the    future    will    be 
lilt  for  business  only.    It  is  the  village 
id  the  open  country  which  we  must  de- 
te  to  life  and  the  making  of  homes. 
I  Quite    the    reverse,    however,    would 
;em  to  obtain  among  the  bees:    they 
e  in  the  city  and  do  business  in  the 
'  untry,  like  the  valley  folk  of  Utah, 
lie  Utah  settlers  took  counsel  of  the 
!es,  sending  out  repeated  swarms  which 
•  astered  here  and  there  in  the  valleys, 
lilt  village-hives  and,  dividing  the  out- 
.  ing  lands,  planted  cherry  orchards  and 
:  ilds  of  beets  and  peas  and  alfalfa,  and 
the  very  fields  set  up  the  sugar  mill 
id  cannery,,  keeping  the  village-hive  a 
)me. 

The  bees  are  true  village  folk  in 
3rk,  but  city  folk  in  matter  of  num- 
Ts  and  government,  some  of  my  strong- 
t  colonies  approaching  the  hundred- 


thousand  mark.  They  are  rural  people 
concerned  with  agriculture,  field  workers, 
harvesters  with  ranging  wings,  nectar- 
saving  sacks,  and  thighs  for  carrying 
pollen — bodies  and  beings  one  with 
the  wild  flowers.  They  are  children 
of  the  air  and  of  the  blossoming  fields 
and  yet  a  people  of  the  close-walled 
hive.  They  are  intensely  social  insects 
for  whom  a  single  day  or  hour  of  en- 
forced separation  means  almost  certain 
death.  There  are  solitary  bees  like 
bomhus  and  prosopis.  There  are  human 
bees  as  solitary,  who  can  wrap  the  lone- 
liness of  ranch  and  homestead  and  plan- 
tation about  them  for  a  mantle  to  shut 
out  the  cold;  but  most  of  us  would 
freeze.  We  are  both  solitary  and  social, 
needing  the  freedom  of  the  fields,  loving 
the  warm  close  contacts  of  the  hive; 
dreading  nothing  so  much  as  darkness 
and  silence  and  space,  the  remote  un- 
spoken spaces,  unpeopled  and  strange. 
The  Mormons  have  been  our  wisest 
settlers  with  their  village-farms. 

The  hive  bees  are  dreamers  and  ideal- 
ists; but  no  people  on  earth  are  harder 
headed  or  harder  hearted,  more  careful, 
more  practical  than  they.  Hingham  has 
no  such  builders,  no  such  village- 
planning  board  as  they.  The  bees  are 
not  imaginative.  They  have  as  small  a 
place  for  beauty  in  either  their  phil- 
osophy or  their  building  plans  as  the 
people  of  Hingham,  and  make  as  little 
of  an  appropriation  to  that  end  as  our 
annual  town  meeting.  Time  and  nature 
have  touched  the  streets  of  Hingham 
with  sweet  dignity  and  an  assured  serene 
repose.  Hingham  is  old  and  gentle  and 
most  respectable.  And  I  wonder  if  any- 
where else  in  America  there  is  a  street 
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more  soaringly  arched,  more  softly, 
sweetly  shaded  than  Main  Street  of  a 
summer  afternoon.  There  is  many  a 
lovely  doorway  in  Hingham,  many  an 
old-fashioned  garden  of  sheer  delight; 
but  nothing  from  the  hand  of  man  could 
be  uglier  than  the  public  library,  the 
post  office,  the  railroad  station,  the 
stores,  the  town  hall,  and  some  of  the 
schools. 

Defter  builders  than  the  bees  I  know 
not,  or  wiser;  and  there  is  a  serious 
beauty,  intellectual  rather  than  sesthetic, 
showing  in  all  of  their  work.  Nowhere 
in  nature  is  there  an  absence  of  this 
beauty  of  adaptation,  the  poetry  we  call 
fitness,  which  measures  every  line  from 
means  to  end,  though  seldom  is  it  so 
purely  an  intellectual  expression  as 
among  the  bees.  Euclid  so  expressed  it, 
and  carried  it  far  beyond  the  applied 
science  of  the  hive.  But  the  bees  are  a 
small  and  a  hard-pressed  people,  who 
have  no  world  of  abstract  signs  and  sym- 
bols for  their  dwelling.  They  dream  of 
an  eternal  city  but  they  live  by  the 
meadow  on  the  edge  of  short,  uncertain 
seasons,  watching  the  fickle  harvests  and 
listening  to  incessant  clamoring  needs  in 
the  hive,  and  they  must  build  their 
mathematics  quickly  into  comb.  Plan 
and  purpose  in  the  bee  city  answer  to 
each  other  so  perfectly  that  it  is  hard  to 
say  which  is  cause  and  which  efi^ect. 

Here  is  an  empty  hive,  a  white  pine 
box,  close  to  a  foot  high,  a  trifle  more 
than  a  foot  wide,  and  nearly  two  feet 
long,  raised  by  an  inch  from  the 
ground  on  a  cleated  bottom  board, 
allowing  an  entrance  across  the  front 
of  the  hive  between  it  and  the  bottom. 
I^et  the  walls  be  thus  squared,  of  clean 
sweet  pine,  or  columnar  and  fluted,  the 
classic  pillar  of  some  ample  village 
porch,  or  the  hoary  rind  of  some  crooked 
forest  tree,  and  the  engineers  will  create 
a  habitation  in  either  place  to  challenge 
the  admiration  of  the  world. 

The  dovetailed  hive  on  the  stand  be- 
fore us,  the  standardized,  patented  hive 
of  American  apiaries,  is  tenantless.  It 
is  ready,  however,  and  completely  fur- 
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nished  with  ten  narrow  wooden  "frame 
hanging  on  small  shelves  inside  at  tJ 
front  and  back — most  exact  frame 
seventeen  and  five-eighth  inches  long  t 
nine  and  one-eighth  inches  deep,  eac 
one  holding  a  thin  sheet  of  wax  stampt 
on  both  sides  with  bossed  impressions 
worker  cells  for  the  bees  to  "draw  out 
into  w^orker  comb.  Taking  his  hints  an 
his  measurements  from  the  bees  then 
selves,  the  maker  of  this  hive,  allowin 
half  an  inch  for  "bee  space,"  has  pre 
portioned  it  within — length  and  breadt 
and  depth  and  every  piece  of  its  furn 
ture — so  that  all  of  the  room  shall  I 
occupied  by  either  bees  or  com 
quarter-inch  passageways  where  onl 
one  bee  needs  to  go,  and  half -inch  way 
between  the  hanging  combs  where  tw 
bees  must  work  and  move  past  eac 
other  on  opposite  walls. 

All  of  this  furniture  and  nice  interio 
decoration  is  quite  gratuitous.    It  is  ver? 
good  business,  however,  and  whollv 
keeping  with  the  theory  and  practice  o 
the  bees  themselves.    They  had  worke(j 
these  proportions  out  long  before  Lang 
stroth,  the  most  original  of  modern  bee 
keepers,  observed  their  plans  and  appliec 
their   measurements    to   the   America! 
hive.     It  was  Father  Langstroth  whc 
invented    the    hanging    or     "movable 
frame  "  which  fills  the  hive — a  frame  withL 
its  comb  of  honey,  or  eggs  and  brood.f 
which  can  be  lifted  out  of  the  chamber, 
independent   of   the   other  frames   and 
without  disturbing  the  brood  nest — a 
simple  detail,  but  revolutionary,  the  re- 
sult of  experimentation  of  all  the  bee- 
keepers of  the  world  since  long  before  7 
Tut-ankh-amen  tasted  honey.  ^ 

I  have  done  to  this  hive  all  that  I 
know  how  to  do  or  that  the  bees  can 
accept,  giving  them  but  little  more  than 
the  outer  walls  and  the  site  for  their 
city.     They  must  invest  the  walls  with-, 
life  and  law,  must  establish  their  govern-  _ 
ment,  create  a  society,  achieve  a  popula-  f 
tion  of  fifty  thousand  souls  by  the  end  of 
the  short  summer  if  they  would  be  safe; 
they  must  erect  houses,  lay  out  streets,-, 
build  vats  and  bins,  install  sanitary  and]  ' 
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;ntilation  systems,  appoint  attendants 
r  the  queen,  nurses  for  the  children, 
ospeetors  to  go  afield,  harvesters, 
iter-carriers,  masons,  pitch-pickers, 
eeze-makers  for  tempering  and  purify- 
g  the  draughtless  air,  evaj^orators  for 
ring  the  unripe  nectar  coming  from 
e  blooms;  they  must  train  scouts  and 
ards  to  keep  tlie  gates  and  protect  the 
^res — tliese  things  and  more  they  must 
I,  for  they  will  have  to  set  up  and  officer 
^  the  machinery  which  is  essential  for 
great  people  under  a  highly  organized 
ciety  dwelling  in  a  walled  city  incred- 
ly  crowded  with  population  and 
pj)lies. 

Now  in  front  of  the  hive,  hard  upon 
e  ground,  let  me  shake  a  clustered 
arm  of  bees.  Here  is  the  i)lace  to 
gin  our  study.  Few  things  in  nature 
3k  less  organized  than  this  inchoate 
a}).  It  lacks  all  seuiblance  of  order. 
3  law  would  seem  to  aj)ply  to  tlie  j)ile. 
le  fingers  of  the  wind  on  the  drifting 
nd  of  the  desert  are  not  without 
sign;  but  what  touch  of  molding  hand, 
hint  of  purpose  or  form  or  plan  or 
eaning  can  be  detected  in  this  aggloni- 
Eite  insect  mass.'^ 

Tossed  here  by  the  rip-rap  of  passion, 

ey  are  not  as  so  much  wreckage;  nor 

e  they  a  mob,  or  even  a  jostling  crowd 

fore  the  theater  doors;  but  rather  like 

^reat  company  behind  the  scenes,  none 

Ti  t  of  place,   no  single  bee  without  her 

(  e,  or  failing  of  her  part  as  she  hurries 

iward  the  stage.     It   is  a  breathless 

anient,   one  almost  of  revelation,  as 

ddenly  a  single  mind,  a  single  will,  a 

igle  purpose  animates  the  insect  mul- 

ude  and  covers  them  with  glory  like 

i  cloud. 

Xo    solitary    bee    among    them,    no 

inute  hair  upon  her  velvet  corselet  but 

;  iswers  like  the  seven  seas  to  sure  design 

ad,   like   their  tides,   is   true   to  law; 

;  ►pointed  to  its  place  within  the  infinite 

J  heme,   if  we  would   see  the    scheme 

•  mplete — the  comet's  course  outlined; 

»w  far  shall   slide  the  ocean's  floor; 

lat  pollens  may  be  kneaded   by  the 

e;  and  just  how  many  of  the  starry 


grains  she  may  carry  in  the  hollow  of 
her  thigh. 

Twice  my  beekeeping  cup  is  full,  the 
stings  of  life  forgotten-  when  I  take  off 
a  loaded  super,  every  comb  capped 
sno^vy  white,  the  last  cell  sealed;  and 
full  to  running  over  when  I  watch  a 
shaken  swarm  melt  down  and  creep  with 
all  their  airy  wings,  sensibly  like  reason- 
ing creatures,  into  the  proffered  hive! 

Creep .^  They  fairly  run.  But  not  as 
living  creatures  run.  They  flow  more 
like  a  stream  or  more  as  moves  a  weaving 
fabric  through  the  loom.  The  spilled 
heap  in  front  of  the  hive  is  so  much  wool 
before  the  carder;  and  thinning  out 
as  through  invisible  reeds,  with  war]) 
and  woof  in  j^lay,  is  drawn  across  the 
entrance  into  a  pattern — a  people,  a 
civilization.  The  clustered  swarm, 
driven  by  the  passion  of  its  mad  escape 
back  the  whole  length  of  its  social  life, 
returns,  and,  caught  at  the  threshold  by 
the  machinery  of  the  hive,  is  instantly 
rewoven  into  the  colony,  into  a  society, 
the  best  organized,  the  most  daring  in 
doctrine  and  practice  of  all  we  know. 

What  takes  place  when  a  swarm  of 
})ecs  moves  into  a  new  hive  is  perpetually 
interesting  to  me;  and,  old  beekeeper 
as  I  aui,  and  trouble  enough  as  I 
have  had  with  swarming,  still  I  cannot 
resist  the  desire  to  lay  my  ear  to  the 
cover  of  the  hive  or  to  look  for  just 
a  moment  inside  to  know  if  the  new 
colony  is  already  at  work  on  the 
foundations  of  the  new  city  and  has 
come  to  stay.  Newer  than  Cleveland 
or  Oklahoma  City,  the  city  is  to  follow 
lines  laid  out  long  before  the  streets  of 
Babylon  were  plotted — a  replica  of  the 
oldest  city  and  yet  so  modern  that  the 
newest  boom  town  in  our  oily  West  is 
ancient  by  comparison.  Slowly,  street  by 
street,  story  by  story,  from  the  rude  sin- 
gle cell  of  solitary  bee,  prosopis,  this  city 
of  the  social  bees  has  been  evolved  across 
the  ages,  no  doubt  to  outlast  any  pile  of 
steel  and  stone  which  we  are  erecting  on 
our  rocky  coast  or  lake  shore  or  in  the 
broad  bosom  of  our  maternal  plains. 
Not  that  the  bees  are  stronger  or  wiser 
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than  men,  but  that,  having  firmly 
grasped  the  truth  at  the  heart  of  the 
social  world,  they  have  the  logic  to  build 
by  it  and  the  courage  to  live  by  it — in 
an  everlasting  city  whose  true  maker 
and  builder  is  God.  The  core  of  this 
social  truth  is  sacrifice,  and  the  physical 
expression  of  it  in  the  building  of  the 
bees,  the  head  of  the  corner  of  their 
whole  structure,  is  the  six-sided  cell. 

The  first  work  in  the  new  hive  is  a 
cell.  Here  the  bees  start  from  the  bot- 
tom to  build;  and  here  from  the  bottom 
our  study  might  start,  as  here,  in  wonder 
and  defeat  and  faith,  it  shall  end — earth 
and  much  of  heaven  compassed  within 
these  narrow  hexagonal  walls.  Who 
shall  measure  the  meaning,  the  length 
and  breadth,  the  height  and  depth  of 
this  angled,  six-walled,  waxen  cell? 
Sweeter  than  honey  is  the  honeycomb. 

From  being  a  drowsy,  inert,  almost 
drugged  mass  sagging  heavily  from  some 
bent  or  broken  limb,  the  cluster,  when 
shaken  lightly  before  the  hive,  dissolves 
and  runs  hurriedly  into  the  open  gates 
as  if  it  had  been  running  all  the  way 
from  the  City  of  Destruction,  so  sud- 
denly eager  to  get  in!  This  instant  ac- 
tivity, this  complete  consciousness  out 
of  the  lethargy  of  the  cluster  is  almost 
startling  to  the  beholder,  for  plainly  the 
creatures  are  not  walking  in  their  sleep. 
Every  bee  is  awake.  The  stupefaction 
following  the  orgy  of  the  swarm  is  gone, 
and  the  colony  is  seized  with  a  new  mad- 
ness :  to  settle  now,  where  an  hour  before 
it  was  to  swarm;  to  build,  to  store  a  new 
city  and  secure  it  against  want  and  ever- 
impending  winter. 

Should  the  new  home  suit  the  fancy 
of  the  bees— "fancy  "  is  the  only  term — 
and  usually  it  does,  then,  if  their  queen 
is  with  them  they  crowd  inside,  glaa 
again  to  feel  safe  walls  about  them,  and 
begin  at  once  to  work.  A  few  scouts  or 
hangers-on  or  curious  followers  from 
neighboring  hives  may  be  seen  about  the 
entrance;  but  the  swarm  to  the  Jast  bee 
is  inside,  shaping  itself  into  the  new 
colony,  receiving  anew  its  orders  and 
sanctions,  and  already  disposing  of  it- 
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self  so  as  to  form  a  living  furnace  for  tl 
puddling  and  rolling  of  wax  plates  o 
of  which  to  fabricate  the  comb. 

Comb  is  the  pressing  need.  Th( 
must  have  comb  at  once  for  brood  ar 
bread  and  honey,  or  life  cannot  go  o: 
Whether  for  this  end  or  in  mischief,  j 
some  observers  claim,  or  out  of  fear  f 
the  immediate  consequences  of  the 
folly,  each  bee  left  the  old  hive  with  h 
sack  full  of  honey.  It  is  inside  of  her-  ^^■ 
stored,  not  eaten — and  can  for  days  I 


0- 
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carried  far  as  subsistence  if  the  swari  f^^ 
wanders  a  long  way  without  finding  i  ^^ 
home.  If  I  catch  them  early  with  a  hiv  '8^^' 
which  they  like,  then  out  of  their  dif"!'^ 
tended  sacks  they  pour  into  the  furnao 
and  the  working  of  the  wax  begins. 

At  no  moment  in  its  history  is  tl' 
colony  so  perfectly  conscious  of  its  soli' 
darity,  so  acutely  aware  that  its  cent(  *' 
and  fate  is  the  queen.     Like  a  flash  (  Bafi 
lightning    is    the    speed  of    the  queerifirli 
alarm.    Fear  can  round  a  herd  of  cattl  li"' 
on  the  plains  as  if  a  single  swingin 
lariat  had  roped  them;   the  eye  cannc - 
follow  the  instant  alarm  in  a  veerin  wi 
flock  of  shore  larks;    but  quicker  stilneya 
as   if   by   galvanic   shock,   spreads    thi «)' 
alarm  of  the  lost  queen.  it  a 

The  swarm  may  be  myriads   stron  k 
but,  lacking  her — her  alone — it  is  weake  fin. 
than  water.  The  bees  intend  not  to  leav'  »ve 
the  home  hive  without  her,  but  she  ma*  nla; 
not  be  able  to  follow;    and  once  in  th^  m 
air,  so  wild,  so  sweet  the  madness  of  th**  W 
swirl,  they  forget  her  for  a  moment,  fai  h 
to  miss  her,  when,  as  if  smitten  by  J  icj' 
bolt,  the  dance  stops  and  back  to  tb  icli 
hive  swoops  the  swarm  in  wild  alarmi  Jpt 
The  queen,  poor  thing,  may  be  hoppin|i  alls 
about  pathetically  with  a  clipped  w\n^  lei 
in  front  of  the  old  hive.     (W^ould  a  poei' 
clip  those  royal  wings  .f^)      The   swarn^ 
will  come  to  her  and  stay  with  her,  re  I 
turning  with  her  into  the  hive.     She  if'  n 
their  sun,  their  author,  their  projector| 
the  sole  hope  of  their  life.     Lacking  her 
no    hive    could   hold    them,    though   ll 
might  rub  it  with  hyssop  and   curtail! 
its  clean  new  walls  with  snowy  honey- 
oozing  comb  overflowing  from  every  well 
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Many  a  time  I  have  picked  up  the 

stressed  queen  and  slipped  her  into  a 

ay   cage   while   her   swarm   was   still 

liirling,  unconscious  of  her  absence,  in 

e  humming  air.     I  have  watched  the 

static  flight — now  shimmering  like  a 

ijssamer  film  in  the  sunlight,  now  dark 

a  puff  of  smoke  against  the  sky,  the 

Id  joy  of  the  singing  wings  filling  the 

irden  like  the  passing  of  a  fleet  of  air- 

anes  infinitely  far  in  the  blue. 

Then  all  was  still.    Nothing  now  but 

e  workaday  hum  in  the  garden,  that 

isy  drone  which  knows  no  clock  if  only 

e  sun  will  shine  and  the  nectar  flow. 

len  suddenly  a  rushing  wind!     The 

lir  of  distant  wings!     And  yonder  in 

e  air  a  gathering  cloud  of  storm  as, 

eeping  back  upon  its  course,  winding 

Q  thousand  horns  in  shrill  alarm,  de- 

nds  the  frightened  sw^arm. 

Back  to  the  old  hive  the  daughters 

irl  in  a  golden  smother  and,  pouring 

,  And  the  precious  captive  where  I  have 

ishcd  her,  w^ell  within  the  entrance  of 

e  hive.     They  shout,  they  sing,  they 

Dwd   rejoicing  round    about   her,  for 

ey  are  one  and  wliole  again.     Nor  do 

ley  care  that  this  is  not  their  old  home, 

t  a  new  hive  in  its  place,  which  I 

ickly    put     here     while     they    were 

^ing!     No    matter,  new  or  old,  they 

ve  their  queen.      All,  all  is  theirs — 

•day   and   for    the  never-ending    to- 

3rrow!      Oh,    boundless     joy!       Oh, 

eet,   sweet   life,   and   sweeter    work! 

here  is  it,  the-thing-to-be-done?     And 

ley  pitch  upon   the   new   comb   with 

ch   quenchless    zeal    that    soon    the 

ipty  hive   is   hung    with    sculptured 

iibaster  walls  of  fragile  cells  beyond 

le  mother-queen  to  cover,  or  all  of  the 

^  )rking  field  force,  were  the  daughters 

c  Danaus  helping,  to  overtake  andi  'fill. 

The  queen,  I  think,  is  not  less  happy 

I'   her   missing    wrings.      She    coasted 

laven  on  them  once  and  could  never 

^     or   even  desire  to  go  again.     The 

c  )se,  cradled  walls  of  the  hive  are  her 

I  rtion  now,  where  there  is  no  space  to 

^read  a  wing.      Yet  mine  is  no  brave 

c  ed.     Trouble  and  shame  assail  me  at 


sight  of  her  creeping  maimed  across  the 
combs.  My  heart  always  trembles  a 
little,  like  my  bare  hands  when,  seiz- 
ing her  between  my  giant  thumb  and 
forefinger,  I  feel  with  the  monstrous 
scissors  after  her  fine-veined  wings.  She 
would  escape,  but  she  never  stings,  nor 
do  her  excited  children  sting,  though 
sometimes  they  flock  upon  my  bare 
hands. 

Is  it  the  part  of  a  lover  to  treat  her 
so?  Or  am  I  only  a  honey  farmer,  a 
merchant,  like  Chaucer's  "  Sowrynge  al- 
way  thencrees  of  his  wynning.^  "  Partly 
merchant,  partly  savage  perhaps,  as  if  I 
were  Caliban  pinching  off  the  crabs' 
blue  legs  in  petty  spite.  I  clip  the 
queen's  wings  to  punish  the  truant  hive 
for  their  wild  prank  of  swarming,  so 
costly  to  the  crop.  She  suffers  no  pain 
and  very  little  fright,  and  I  shall  give 
her  more  than  I  deprive  her  of  in  this 
new  hive  furnished  to  a  queen's  taste. 
So,  with  gear  ready  I  await  the  de- 
parture of  the  foolish  sw^arm  and,  catch- 
ing her  lioi)ping  lamely  about  the  grass 
in  front  of  her  old  home,  I  slip  her 
quickly  into  a  tiny  cage,  set  aside  the 
old  hive,  in  its  place  put  the  new  one, 
and  leave  her  in  the  new  doorway  in  her 
cage.  Then  I  sit  dow^n  while  the  bees 
hold  revelry  in  the  sky,  and  like  Cal- 
iban hold  my  sides,  thinking  with  joy 
of  their  swift  fright  and  W'atching  w  ith 
sw^eetest  satisfaction  for  their  headlong 
plunge  dowm  to  reality  and  their  queen. 

What  insects  mortals  be!  But  you 
should  hear  the  clamor,  the  happy  hub- 
bub when  they  meet,  and  you  should 
feel  the  zest  with  which  the  throng 
disperses  itself  about  the  frames  and 
walls  and  sets  its  house  in  order!  As 
soon  as  the  excitement  subsides  I  open 
the  little  cage  and  watch  the  queen  pass 
out  and  melt  into  the  bosom  of  her 
swarm. 

We  could  see  better  what  goes  for- 
ward now  w^ere  this  a  house  of  glass  in- 
stead of  one  with  w^ooden  w^alls;  the 
gain,  however,  would  be  offset  by  loss 
resulting  from  the  bee's  distaste  for  star- 
ing eyes.    She  forages  in  the  open,  loving 
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high  noon  and  garnering  only  the  golden 
hours;  but  she  draws  a  curtain  of  deep 
dusk  about  the  privacies  of  the  hive. 
This  is  partly  out  of  fear.  Let  a  seam 
open  or  a  weathered  crack  appear  and 
it  is  quickly  chinked  with  propolis  to 
block  the  passage  of  any  sneaking  foe 
and  stay  the  wind;  but  quite  as  much  to 
keep  the  light  from  prying,  as  if  within 
the  hive  some  sorrow  brooded  or  there 
were  some  nameless  reason  why  this 
portion  of  her  virgin  life  must  be  a 
secret  and  all  its  nunlike  service 
shrouded  with  a  veil. 

However  thick  and  opaque  the  walls, 
we  see  the  whole  colony  first  concerned 
wnth  comb.  The  queen  is  heavy  with 
eggs  and  in  her  extremity  may  scatter 
and  waste  them,  lacking  brood  cells, 
about  the  bare  walls  of  the  hive. 
Cradles  can  scarcely  be  provided  fast 
enough  for  her.  Before  to-morrow's 
noon  she  can  mother  a  living  circuit  of 
three  thousand  cells,  leaving  secure  in 
each  deep  bottom  a  fertile  egg.  What 
with  the  three  short  days  before  the 
young  shall  begin  to  cry  for  food,  and 
the  imminent  need  of  stores  of  honey 
and  bee  bread — now  a  very  wolf  at  the 
door — there  is  but  one  passion,  one  pur- 
pose in  the  heart  of  the  swarm.  Hardly 
have  the  last  stragglers  crept  across  the 
portal  of  the  new  abode  when  the  clamor 
begins  to  die  away,  a  stillness  falls  upon 
the  multitude  and  the  sweating  of  the 
wax  begins. 

Tread  softly  as  we  pass  within  the 
mystic  circle.  Over  this  weird  cere- 
mony hangs  a  quiet  almost  as  deep  as 
death.  No  wings  seem  to  stir;  no  cool- 
ing airs  move  the  curtain;  the  bees  have 
almost  ceased  from  breathing  that  the 
fire  may  burn. 

If  now  we  slowly  lift  the  cover  of  the 
hive  we  shall  drag  into  the  light  an  in- 
verted cone  of  bees,  its  base  the  under- 
surface  of  the  cover,  its  apex  a  changing 
point  where,  as  pulled  candy,  it  was 
drawn  out  of  the  ropy  mass  filling  all 
the  chamber  like  yeasty  dough.  If 
brood  frames  occupy  the  space,  then  in 
between  them,  quilted  fold  on  fold  or, 


more  like  plates  within  a  storage  ba 
tery,  hang  the  bees,  generating  an^ 
charging  the  whole  body  with  the 
chemic  heat. 

Put  back  the  cover.  Only  in  th 
biu-ied  fires  of  the  closed  and  supei 
heated  hive  can  this  mysterious  stuff  b 
forged.  The  liquid  honey  in  the  liv 
abdominal  sacks,  as  if' in  boiling  ca]l|a 
drons,  is  being  reduced  twenty  times  i}, 
AVeight  and  transformed  into  a  differen! 
product,  a  wax,  a  fat  which,  made  ii  fj 
certain  ducts,  passes  out  to  the  bod 
walls,  comes  through  upon  the  flattene 
plates  beneath  the  abdomen  and  harden 
— the  lumber,  fragrant  as  rived  sandali 
w^ood,  for  the  building  of  the  city. 

We  say  the  process  is  by  osmosis — a 
if  it  were  thus  explained.  We  can  coun 
the  eight  wax  plates :  two  on  the  second 
the  third,  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth  ab 
dominal  rings;  we  can  see  the  gland 
leading  from  them  which  secrete  the  wa^^  j^j 
and  pour  it  out  upon  the  anvil  plates.  | 
We  men  of  science  are  most  wise.  Ther^ 
is  nothing  in  this  more  wonderful  thar,  ^ 
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in  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila 
tion  constantly  building  up  our  bodies.j 
except  that  the  honey  in  the  sack  of  the  a 
bee,  nay,  her  very  body  seems  hers  by  j 
absolute  prerogative.    She  can  consumq 
this  honey  if  she  like;    she  can  regurgi-|  ^ 
tate  it  and  store  it  in  some  uncapped;  ^ 
cell;    she  can  make  it  into  royal  jelly, 
mingling  it  with  chyle,  and  mouth  to 
mouth  can  feed  it  to  some  nursling  bee 
or  give  it  to  the  queen;   or,  uniting  with, 
her  sisters  in  a  strange  embrace,  as  if  the 
multitude  must  join  their  wills  and  have 
one  single  mighty  mind,  she  can  flow  the 
metal  from  the  furnace  of  her  body  and^  j 
cold  roll  it  into  a  marvelous  fabric  fitter 
for  comb  than  plates  of  steel. 

These  wax  scales  are  often  seen  on 
bees  just  after  the  swarm  has  clustered; 
and  as  if  in  further  proof  that  they  may 
form  without  the  worker's  conscious 
will,  we  sometimes  see  them  protruding 
half  way  from  the  wax  plates  on  bees 
at  labor  in  the  field.  If  there  is  a  heavy 
honey  flow,  tlie  nectar  more  than  the 
force  can  handle,  it  seems  to  stimulate 
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;  wax  organs,  or  very  possibly  stimu- 

es   the  easily   excited   greed   of   the 

aner   who,    with    her    sack    nigh    to 

jjrsting  and  the  cup  before  her  still  at 

;  brim,   fans   the   wax   fires   just   to 

isume  it,  just  to  allow  her  to  gather, 

her,  though  she  drop  the  costly  scales 

rier  flight  to  the  hive,  scattering  what 

[i  had  gathered,  wasting  what  she  was 

re  eager  to  hoard  than  to  save. 

^he  swarm  in  the  new  hive  I  have 

en  them  is  not  long  stirless;  their 

er  is  breaking  quickly   into  waxen 

at.     All  through  the  quilted  layers 

ween  the  frames,  single  bees  are  de- 

hing  themselves  from  the  ropy  tan- 

and  are  crawling  toward  the   top 

1,   their   jaws  working  like  potter's 

eels  as  they  grind  the  wafers  which, 

ed  with  an  acid  secretion  in  the  sa- 

i,  are  being   thoroughly  masticated 

I  made  soft  for  shaping  to  the  cell. 

)n  the  posterior  leg  of  the  worker  bee, 

he  concave  surface  of  the  tibia  and 

t  tarsus,  is  the  pollen  basket  or  cor- 

ila;  and  where  tibia  and  tarsus  hinge 

joint  is  curiously  fashioned  into  a 

r  of  pincers,  like  blacksmith's  tongs, 

the  express  purpose  of  picking  up 

delicate  wax  scales  from  their  anvils 

I  transferring  them  to  the  anterior 

vs,  whence  they  are  carried  to  the 

iith  to  be  kneaded  by  the  wax  jaws 

h  saliva  and  worked  up  with  old  wax 

n  the  walls  into  the  plastic  mortar 

c  the  comb. 

lere  is  a  circuit  as  lovely  as  the  rain- 
Ip's  and  as  magnificent  as  the  sun's. 
Ci  beauty  of  all  creation  is  over  it. 
^  t  only  are  the  hairs  of  our  heads  num- 
Msd:  so  also  are  the  hairs  on  this 
Li  culated  leg  of  the  honey  bee;  and 
!fh  is  also  fashioned  and  with  the  same 
l<  cate  might  which  gave  the  rose  her 
:( )r,  the  stars  their  courses,  the  strings 
>i  David's  harp  their  soothing  sound. 
)  y  the  sum  of  all  the  parts  is  equal  to 
1  whole;  but  what  we  are  prone  to 
)^rlook  is  the  perfection  of  the  whole 
M  figured  in  every  fragmentary  part. 

have  already  supplied  the  swarm 
ivb  sheets  of  pure,  thin  beeswax  for 


midribs  to  their  combs,  sheets  from 
man's  nicest  machines,  cunningly  em- 
bossed with  lines  and  corners  for  the 
pyramidal  base  and  six  surrounding 
walls.  This  is  my  contribution,  besides 
the  hive,  as  consulting  engineer  to  a 
swifter,  larger,  more  populous  city  laid 
out  by  rule  four-square  on  practical 
American  lines.  Nor  shall  I  lament,  as 
British  beekeepers  do,  these  hard  Yan- 
kee lines.  They  are  not  so  lovely  as  a 
wild  tree  in  the  timber.  But  who  can 
afford  a  forest  of  bee  trees  for  an  apiary  ? 
This  practical  American  hive  is  not  so 
poetic  as  the  old  straw  skep.  But  this  is 
the  next  thing  for  us  to  learn — how  to 
lend  our  hive  that  older,  sweeter  curve 
of  beauty.  I  am  not  a  great  beekeeper; 
yet  my  market  is  one  for  honey,  not 
poetry.  If  mine  were  a  market  for 
(ieorgics  only,  then  I  could  give  this 
swarm  a  quaint  domed  hut  of  braided 
straw  or  leave  them  free  to  find  some 
hamadryad's  hollow,  abandoned  since 
the  Puritan  with  texts  and  halters  scare  d 
all  of  those  sweet  dear  witches  from  these 
Hingham  groves. 

While  not  needing  either  my  hive  or 
any  of  my  help,  the  |bees  take  gladly 
all  I  offer,  and  because  of  it  build 
better  than  they  know.  Approaching 
the  highest  ridge  of  the  stamped  sheet 
of  wax,  and,  near  to  the  middle,  the 
little  masons  begin  to  draw  out  their 
geometric  walls.  They  gnaw  down  the 
ridges  on  the  foundation  which  I  have 
given  them  and,  mixing  that  wax  with 
their  own,  thin  out  the  embossed  lines 
and  on  them  build  off  the  delicate  wells 
to  their  proper  depth.  As  fast  as  one 
mason  lays  on  her  trowel  of  wax,  meas- 
ures and  angles  and  plumbs  it,  another 
worker  is  on  the  scaffold  adding  her 
minute  load  to  the  moistened  edge, 
troweling  the  spicy  mortar  into  a 
structure  which  for  mechanical  accuracy 
and  architectural  wisdom  is  still  the 
unchallenged  admiration  of  the  world. 

There  is  no  form  of  container,  no 
method  of  using  storage  space  so  eco- 
nomical as  the  honeycomb.  But  the 
cells  must  serve  for  cradles  as  well  as 
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for  containers  and  be  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  shape  of  the  young  bee.  The 
problem  confronting  the  builders  of  the 
city  is  one  of  finding  a  type  of  structure 
yielding  the  maximum  of  nursery  and 
storage  room,  requiring  the  least  mate- 
rial, and  having  the  greatest  strength; 
of  what  lumber  to  build  it  and  what  the 
principle  of  its  support:  whether  on  a 
foundation  upward,  or  to  build  from 
overhead  down. 

If  this  problem  were  put  to  our  greatest 
engineer  and  he  were  as  free  as  the  bees 
to  choose,  his  answ^er  would  be  a  hanging 
honeycomb.  Human  skill  and  ingenuity, 
transcending  that  of  the  bees  in  so  many 
matters,  stands  theoretically  matched 
and  actually  beaten  in  the  architecture 
of  the  hive.  It  is  no  more  fearfully  made 
than  any  flower  of  the  wayside,  except 
that  we  can  more  easily  dispose  of  our 
wonder  in  the  flower  by  attributing  it, 
root  and  all,  to  Nature  or  to  God; 
whereas  in  the  comb  of  the  bee  we  have 
no  choice  except  to  blink  the  truth, 
mumbling  about  blind  instinct  or,  in 
open-eyed  amazement,  see  and  accept 
the  manifest  working  of  a  reason  as 
clear  and  as  true  as  our  own. 

Running  water  is  an  artisan.  It  cut 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  but 
it  never  carved  a  thing  so  cunning  as  the 
honeycomb.  Soap  bubbles  pressing  on 
one  another,  and  boiled  peas  in  a  bottle, 
will  take  on  the  semblance  of  hexagonal 
walls.  And  so  for  fear  of  God  both 
Science  and  Theology  would  work  out  a 
theory  of  the  honeycomb  and  build  it 
cell  by  cell,  round  like  a  pea,  or  a  bubble, 
or  a  barrel  and,  piling  barrel  on  barrel, 
heap  them  until  by  pressure  of  their 
own  weight  the  hoops  bend,  the  bidging 
staves  give  way  and  all  flatten  into  per- 
fect hexagons  with  perfect  pyramidal 
bases  as  true  to  geometric  laws  as 
crystals!  So  we  are  plunged  from 
mystery  into  misery,  from  order  into 
confusion;  from  faith  into  despair. 

Soaked  peas  in  a  bottle  might  assume 
hexagonal  sides,  but  not  pyramidal  bases 
— each  of  three  diamond  planes  or 
rhombs,  and  so  i)laced  with  reference  to 
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the  bases  of  the  opposite  cells  that  ea 
plane  of  the  base  forms  a  third  part 
the  bases  of  two  cells,  each  whole  pv] 
mid  contributing  to  three  pyramids 
terlocking  with  it  on  the  opposite  si 
of  the  comb.  These  hexagonal  wa 
and  these  pyramidal  interlocking  ba." 
of  the  midrib;  this  double-tiered,  si 
pended,  vertical  comb — each  several  c 
as  perfect  as  a  multiplied  crystal,  w 
not  built  a  cell  at  a  time  by  a  single  b( 
but  many  cells  together  on  both  sid 
of  the  comb,  by  many  bees  togetht 
and  not  as  ends  in  themselves,  \i. 
cr^^stals,  but  as  beds  for  sleeping  be 
and  wells  for  liquid  nectar;  and  j 
worked  out  with  reference  to  econon 
in  a  measured  space.  And  humj 
science,  surveying  all  of  this,  can  fii 
no  flaw  with  architect  or  builder.  Sc 
ence,  by  taking  thought,  can  neith 
strengthen  nor  beautify  nor  increase  I: 
one  tittle  the  capacity  of  the  honeycom 
but  Science  and  Religion  can,  or  ouglj 
to  add,  to  our  capacity  for  wonder  at  W 
honeycomb. 

But  a  piece  of  comb  is  not  bey  on'' 
error,  which  only  adds  to  its  perfectioi 
That  the  bees  can  fail  and  do  fail  is  onl' 
another  proof  that  they  are  kin  to  ij 
rather  than  to  the  crystals.  This  is 
slowly  perfecting  world.  The  bee  build 
nothing  blindly.  The  first  cells  agains 
the  roof  are  not  perfect  hexagons  bB(  ^ 
only  as  close  to  norm  as  possible.  Ani' 
when  she  shifts  from  worker  cell  one 
fifth  of  an  inch  across,  to  drone  cell  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  across  and  one-eightl  ^ 
of  an  inch  deeper,  she  readjusts  the  cell: 
between  from  their  bases  up  to  mak 
the  transition  w^ith  a  minimum  of  dis 
tortious  in  the  comb.  And  when  ; 
queen  cell  is  needed,  what  then.^ 

What  happens  then  to  blind  instinc 
and  the  theory  of  the  crystal.^  Forget 
ting  her  architectural  science,  throwini 
her  elaborate  social  theory  to  the  winds 
turning  economy  out  of  doors  and  dis 
regarding  care,  she  tears  dov^Ti  thf 
measured  walls,  destroys  the  lovelv 
fabric  of  the  worker  cell  and,  digging' 
back  to  the  midrib,  hollows  out  a  rough 
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ace  and  in  it  builds  a  massive,  lavish 
lamber  for  the  queen.  No  architect 
IS  planned  this.  It  is  the  rude,  roomy 
)use  of  the  primitive  honeybee  before 
le  was  a  society,  or  had  a  city,  or  ever 
It  the  pressure  jf  narrow  spaces, 
owded  streets,  teeming  populations 
id  their  needs.  A  simple  elemental  art 
arks  the  strange  house;  but  nothing  of 
,e  conscious  artisan,  adapting,  econ- 
nizing,  cramping.  Spun  of  mixed 
)rous  silk  and  wax,  it  has  neither  inter- 
cking  pyramidal  base  nor  hexagonal 
alls  abutting  endless  other  walls,  but 
iands  above,  thrust  into  ample  space, 
nide  log  cabin  in  the  open  scpiare,  guest 
)use  to  Life,  to  whom  will  !)e  given 
e  keys  of  the  city. 

And  when  she  wants  a  passage  through 
e  combs  she  cuts  it,  and  where  there 
waste  space  she  fills  it  with  thick 
)race  combs"  in  which  there  may  be 
ney  cells  or  only  shadowy  ])its.  She 
)rks  by  })lan,not  by  rote;  with  thought, 
t  impulse,  geared  to  some  central 
n.  Free  to  interpret  and  adapt,  the 
e  brings  a  mind  to  the  handling  of  her 
1,  as  slowly  through  the  ages  she  has 
:elligently  evolved  this  cell  to  fit  into 
jlowly  evolving  society.  So,  too,  with 
nd  and  something  more  than  mind 
e  has  brought  her  body  and  her  being 
:o  bondage  to  its  terrible  and  beautiful 

When  was  the  pyramidal  base  of  the 
i  >t  cell  laid  out?  How  long  worked 
\i  builders  on  the  plan  before  it  was 
irfected?  But  first  tell  us  this:  Shall 
4:  men  also  build  the  hexagonal  cell 
r  the  worker.^  And,  if  so,  then  what 
sdl  we  build  for  the  queen? 

^o  all-determining  is  the  cell  in  the 
1  /e  that  the  life  of  the  bee,  both  physi- 
cl  and  social,  seems  to  spring  from  its 
J  icise  rhombed  base  and  to  be  inclosed 
\  thin  its  cramped,  six-sided  walls.  The 
emomic  theory,  the  political  constitu- 
t  n,  the  biology  of  the  bees  is  written 
1  its  exact  science.  It  is  their  eternal 
-  a  and  Nay,  their  Decalogue  done  for 
t  im  on  waxen  tables  hard  as  stone. 

This  is  their  law  but  not  their  proph- 
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ets;  their  Ten  Commandments,  not 
their  Bible;  the  form  of  life  rather  than 
its  substance.  When  they  want  life 
abundantly  —  untrammeled,  elemental 
life,  without  political  horizon  or  social 
consequence — they  break  away  from 
angled  wall  and  focused  point  of  hexa- 
gon and  pyramid  to  the  free,  unfettered 
sweep  of  line  which  cradles  and  girdles 
the  sun. 

Forgetting  all  that  she  has  learned, 
casting  aside  as  naught  the  slowly  built- 
up  structure  of  her  social  life,  its  cus- 
toms and  conventions,  its  sacrifices  and 
rewards — the  reasoning  creature,  yield- 
ing all  that  she  has  won,  returning  to 
exactly  what  she  was,  embraces  life  and 
builds  him  no  mean  abode  of  six  im- 
])risoning  walls  but  rears  a  palace  for  him, 
an  indeterminate  natal  chamber,  neither 
square  nor  round  so  only  it  have  room. 

Yet  room  has  been  the  age-long  prob- 
lem of  her  city  j)lan — how  to  use,  save, 
make,  eliminate  room.  Within  this 
industrial  city  all  the  double  houses, 
back  to  back,  stand  with  streets  just 
wide  enough  for  two  bees  to  pass.  There 
are  no  parks,  no  halls,  no  schools,  no 
skies,  no  graves,  not  even  full  beds  for 
the  children ;  but  cramped  and  measured 
forms,  instead,  to  fit  them  into  the 
economic  scheme. 

Founding  her  social  system  (as  we 
have  founded  ours)  on  divided  labor, 
she  works  out  its  absolute  logic  and 
applies  it  absolutely  to  Labor,  but  sur- 
renders logic  in  her  argument  with  Life. 
She  massacres  the  idle  drones,  dwarfs 
and  deforms  her  sterile  workers — until 
the  combs  begin  to  grow  empty  and  the 
wax  worm  enters  because  the  workers  are 
few.  Then  there  is  excitement  in  the 
narrow  streets.  Houses  are  razed,  gates 
swung  wide  open,  feasts  and  revelry 
prepared,  and  at  the  feet  of  life  in  lavish 
and  wild  alarm  is  flung  the  wealth  which 
she  denies  to  Labor — unless  its  portion 
is  the  ideal  city,  its  prosperity,  its  se- 
curity, its  beauty,  its  immortality,  and 
all  its  wealth  of  fellowship  which  only 
sacrifice  can  enter  into  and  only  service 
can  understand. 
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ALAN  had  risen — aroused  and  made 
jl\  restless  again  by  the  tea,  probably 
— and  he  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
veranda  nervously  as  Julie  came  out  of 
the  house  after  listening  to  Mrs.  Bird- 
sail's  tirade  of  resentment  at  her  son. 
Julie  had  stood  a  long  time  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  trying  to  prepare  herself  to 
pass  him  with  some  appearance  of  self- 
possession;  but  with  one  look  at  her  he 
knew  that  his  mother  had  failed. 

"Julia!"  he  said,  alarmed. 

Her  mask  of  face  was  cold  with  a 
tragic  contempt  for  her  own  agitation — 
and  his  mother's — and  his.  She  wanted 
only  to  escape  into  the  decency  of  silence. 
She  put  her  hands  up  as  if  to  pin  her  hat, 
and  she  passed  him  in  that  strange  atti- 
tude, hurrying  to  the  steps. 

"  Julia ! "  He  caught  at  her  elbow  and 
she  shook  him  off,  throwing  out  her 
arm  in  a  gesture  that  was  almost  a  blow 
at  him. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  touch  her  again, 
but  running  along  beside  her  down  the 
path,  bareheaded,  he  pleaded,  "Don't 
go.  I  apologize.  Don't  go.  Let  me 
explain.  Forgive  me.  I  didn't  mean  it. 
It  was  just  bad  temper.  It  was — Julia! 
I'm  a  cad  and  a  fool,  I  know.  I  do 
things  like  that  and  then  I  hate  myself 
for  months.  I  didn't  mean  it.  I  didn't 
mean  anything  by  it.  Don't  take  it 
seriously.     Julia!    Forgive  me." 

"Go  away!"  she  panted. 

"I  can't,"  he  said.  "I  can't  let  you 
go  like  this.  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  you. 
It  was  just  ...  it  was  just  foolishness. 
Don't  turn  against  me,  Julia!     If  you 


.  .  .  if  you  hate  me,  it'll  be — ^it'll  I 
terrible.  You're  all  .  .  .  you're  ever 
thing  to  me.  Mother  doesn't  unde 
stand.  She  ...  I'm  all  wrong  wii 
her.  I  can't  explain.  It's  awful.  There 
no  one  but  you.    Julia!" 

They  were  approaching  the  gatewa 
and  the  street.  "Go  away.  Leaven: 
alone,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  shaken  voic( 
slowing  her  pace  in  an  attempt  to  met 
the  public  eye  conventionally 

"I  can't,"  he  answered.  "I  can't  k 
you  go  like  this.  I'll  suffer  too  much, 
did  before — when  I  left  you.  I  wa 
miserable.  Everywhere — all  the  time-i 
I've  been  unhappy.  Every  girl  I'vi  liti 
seen,  I  thought  she  might  be  like  yoi?  ty 
and  she  wasn't."  They  had  turned  intJ  f 
the  street  and  he  thrust  his  hands  int*  K 
his  pockets  and  looked  down  at  his  feet  sfii 
but  he  went  on  without  a  pause,  "{  p 
tried  to  like  them,  and  I  couldn't.  ^i 
behaved  with  them  the  way  I  behavi  miii 
with  my  mother,  and  it's  been  terrible  i 
Don't  go  away.  Don't  leave  me.  Hel|  It 
me,  Julia.  I'm  all  wrong,  I  know.  I'ri  it 
no  good.  But  I  need  you.  Don't  turr  i 
against  me."  ik 

They  were  both  trying  to  pretend  thai  ^ 
they  were  walking  formally,  side  bj'  i 
side,  like  any  proper  young  pair  on  sift. 


public  street — he  studying  the  sidewall 
with  his  head  down,  she  looking  straigh 
ahead  of  her  with  her  chin  up.    She  waji| 
controlling  her  emotion.     He  was  en 
deavoring  to  hide  his. 

"I  didn't  care  about  the  grocery,"  hcj 
pleaded.    "  I'd  go  and  work  in  it  with  yo 
if  you  wanted  me  to.    I  may  have  to  d 
something  like  that  yet  if  things  get  an; 
worse  with  us.    All  I  meant  was,  Bidd; 
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iglitirt  understand.     He  lias  so  niucli 

oney  and — you  know  the  way  j)eoj)le 

e.     I'm  so  proud  of  you  I  hated  to 

ink  that  perhaps  lie — "    He  clenched 

5  fists  in  his   pockets.     It   was  with 

ger    against     her    because    she    was 

•cing    him,    in    silence,    to    this    long 

1  miliation  of  himself,  but  it  translated 

i  elf   into   rage   against   Van   Schoeck. 

'  'd  break  his  neck  if  he  felt  that  way 

J  out  you.     People   of   his   sort,   they 

link  because  they've  never  had  to  do 

i.    honest  day's  work  themselves  .  .  . 

];vas  afraid  he  might  think  he  could  get 

i'sh  w^ith  you.     I — I    couldn't    stand 

tat.    Julia!" 

He  gazed  at  her,  pleadingly,  exasper- 

t  ?d,  his  nails  digging  into  the  palms  of 

1 ;  hands.     She  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on 

\i  empty  vista  of  the  road;    only  her 

istril   trembled   in   what   might   have 

1 3n  a  sneer  at  his  misunderstanding  of 

^  n  Schoeck. 

He  touched  her  hand  timidly.  "Julia !" 

She  stopped.     "You  can't  come  with 

1 !  like  that,  without  a  hat,"  she  said. 


"I  can't  let  you  go — angry.'* 

"I'm  not  angry." 

She  looked  at  him  angrily  and  in  the 
instant  her  anger  passed.  He  was  bare- 
headed, as  he  had  been  at  the  playroom 
window  that  night  when  he  had  first 
climbed  the  tree,  romantically,  to  apolo- 
gize and  make  up  wdth  her.  He  was 
boyish  and  handsome,  with  his  large 
eyes  and  his  fine  and  sensitive  features. 
He  was  penitent  and  appealing.  "For- 
give me,"  he  said.  "I'm  so  unhappy." 
And  he  saw^  at  once  in  the  softening 
of  her  eyes  that  he  was  forgiven. 

She  turned  and  hurried  on  again, 
unsteadily  as  if  she  were  trying  to  run 
away  from  the  weakness  that  could  not 
resist  him.  He  was  beside  her  instantly. 
"I'll  never  do  it  again,"  he  promised. 
"I'll — I'll  behave  myself.  I  can't  with 
these  other  people,  but  I  can  with  you. 
Only  don't  be  impatient  w^ith  me.  Helj) 
me.  I'm  an  awful  mess  and  I  can't  stoj) 
it.  I  try  and  try  but  I  can't.  I'll  be 
different  with  you.  I'm — I'm  so  fond 
of  you." 
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She  found  herself  fighting  against  the 
same  horrible  impulse  to  weep  that  had 
once  overcome  her  with  Martha — in  a 
premonition  of  the  enduring  misery  of 
being  involved  with  him  in  a  relation 
that  could  never  be  anything  but  tragic 
— hopelessly  condemned  to  an  endless 
alternation  of  conflict  and  surrender 
which  she  could  neither  control  nor 
escape.  It  nauseated  her.  It  infuriated 
her.  It  frightened  her.  And  yet,  under 
the  anger  and  the  fear  and  the  disgust, 
something  in  her  yielded  languidly  and 
was  beguiled. 

She  fought  herself  while  he  clutched 
at  her  and  clung  to  her  with  his  plead- 
ings and  his  promises.  She  seemed  to 
be  struggling  to  get  ashore  out  of  depths 
of  emotion  into  which  he  was  dragging 
her  down.  She  tried — as  she  had  tried 
with  his  mother — to  close  her  ears  to 
him,  to  keep  her  eyes  from  him  on  the 
distance  in  which  she  hoped  to  be  free 
of  him  and  safe  with  her  father.  And 
he  went  on  eagerly,  "I'll  work.  I'll  be 
serious.  It's  all  I've  needed — ^you  to 
work  for.  I've  been  no  good  because  I 
hadn't  anyone.  I'll  be  happy,  and  I'll 
make  you  happy.  I'll  do  anything  for 
you.  I  need  you — I  want  you — so  much. 
I—" 

With  her  eyes  shut,  she  asked  in  the 
voice  of  a  last  effort,  stopping  abruptly: 
**Will  you  do  one  thing  for  me.'^  Will 
you  go  back  and  get  your  hat.^" 

Her  self-control  was  exhausted.  He 
knew  it.  And  he  believed  that  if  he 
could  take  her  in  his  arms  now  he  could 
make  with  her  the  terms  of  a  capitulation 
which  she  would  never  be  able  to  break. 
He  looked  round  him  furtively.  A  horse 
and  wagon  approached  them  along  the 
road ;  an  inquisitive  woman  in  a  veranda 
rocker  was  watching  them.  He  said, 
*'Will  you  wait  for  me.^" 

That  spurred  her  on  again.  If  she 
had  to  wait  for  him  it  was  useless  to 
send  him  })ack.     "I  can't — stand  here." 

"No,  but  you  can  walk  slowly  and 
let  me  calcli  up  to  you." 

She  gatiiered  aW  her  voice  to  lie 
convincingly.     "All  right." 


.1 
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He  darted  away  from  her.  She  mac 
herself  walk  slowly  for  a  moment,  an 
then  she  began  to  quicken  her  pac' 
She  stumbled;  it  was  like  a  nightmar* 
She  could  not  get  her  breath  throug 
the  pain  of  a  choked  sob  in  her  breas 
She  wanted  to  run  and  she  glance 
around  to  make  sure  that  he  was  oi 
of  sight. 

He  was.  He  had  covered  the  distanc 
to  his  gate  in  a  few  fierce,  exult  an 
swift  strides;  and  turning  in  he  ha 
looked  back  at  her,  biting  his  lips;  an 
then  out  of  her  sight  between  the  gat 
posts,  he  snapped  his  fingers  and  dashc 
up  the  path.  Gosh!  He  loved  her.  H 
loved  her  and  he  had  to  have  her.  An 
he  had  almost  lost  her — damn  her !  Sh 
had  made  him  crawl  and  beg  and  abas 
himself.  Well,  that  was  love.  Tha 
was  what  it  did  to  you.  Some  day  i 
would  be  her  turn,  and  then  they  woul( 
be  quits.  She  loved  him.  He  knew  it! 
And  love  was  a  game  that  two  coul( 
play  at. 

In  an  impossible  mixture  of  emotion 
he  ran  from  her — ^humilated,  revengeful  , 
triumphant,    adoring,    enraged,    an(T, 
happy.     And  she  ran  from  him  in 
wild  a  conflict  of  contending  impulses 
although  in  her  the  emotions  that  movec; 
her  were  much  less  clear  and  conscious? 
It  would  overstate  her  feeling  to  saj 
that  she  was  afraid  of  him  even  while 
she  pitied  him;  that  she  almost  despisedJT, 
him  and  yet  feared  that  she  could  not 
resist  him;   that  she  wanted  to  yield  tc 
him,  and  knew  that  it  would  be  madness 
to   yield.      Those   feelings   were    some- 
where in  her  mind  but  they  were  a  con- 
fused,  unintelligible  turmoil  at  the  bot-  ^ 
tom  of  a  panic  which  she  felt  only  as 
a  fear  of  sobbing  in  the  street — a  fear 
which  was  also  the  fear  that  if  he  cameir 
back  again  with  his   supplications  she 
might  break  down;  a  fear  of  herself  and 
her  weakness  as  much  as  a  fear  of  him. 

There  was  one  thing  that  neither  she 
nor  Alan  had  noticed.  As  Alan  leaving 
her  turned  in  at  his  gate,  Van  Schoeck 
came  out  of  the  Carey  entrance  and  saw 
them.    He  saw  Julie  making  off'  as  fast 
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;  she  could  go,  and  over  the  Carey 
I  (li>e,  as  he  came  slowly  forward,  he 
,».  kV^  Alan  running  up  the  path  to  his 
1  nie,  bareheaded.  At  Julie's  first 
^mce  behind  her  it  was  evident  that 
?.-  feared  pursuit.  Pursuit  by  whom.'^ 
]' Alan.^ 

With     that     thought     Van     Schoeck 

]  used  at  the  Birdsall  gate,   watching 

]  r.    She  staggered  and  stopped,  Iboked 

( (M-  her   shoulder   and  fled   again.     A 

MUiided  bird  with  a  broken  wing  could 

1  I  have  seemed  more  pitiable  to  him. 

J  '  started  after  her  impulsively — stood 

;  (1  stared — went  on  again — ^and  again 

Isitated.     What  had  happened?     Iler 

.  ilation,  how  could  he  intrude  on  it? 

1(1  yet  if  she  were  escaping  from  Alan, 

\  iiig  sent  him  back  on  some  pretext? 

l^'or  her  part,  when  she  first  saw  Van 

■lioeck  she  saw  him  as  a  stranger  who 

IS  coming  indifferently  down  the  street 

hind    her,    and    she    tried    to    steady 

rst^lf  to  an  ordinary  quick  walk  so  as 

)l    to   attract   his   attention;   but   her 

lickest  walk  seemed  impossibly  slow — 

Ian    would    overtake    her    before    she 

Mihl  get  anywhere.     She  ran  from  one 

m  to  the  next.     If  she  could  only  hide 

'incwhere!     In    a    house?     She    even 

touglit  of  that  absurdity — of  knocking 

a  door  and  saying  she  was  faint  and 

>king  for  a  glass  of  water.    And  seeing 

cottage  conveniently  near  the  road 

shind  a  white  picket  fence,  she  looked 

)und  to  be  sure  that  Alan  was  not  yet 

I  sight — and  recognized  Van  Schoeck. 

The  change  in  her  was  as  sudden  as 

she  had  wakened  from  a  bad  dream, 

'ightened,    and   recognized   a   friendly 

ice  bending  over  her  anxiously.     She 

new  that  he  might  ask  "What  is  the 

latter?"     And  she  wanted  to  be  able 

0  say  convincingly,  "Nothing."       She 

illed    her    lungs    with    deep,    relieved, 

teadying  breaths  while  walking  slowly, 

rying  to   calm   herself;   but   when   he 

ame  beside  her  she  was  still  too  unsure 

•f  herself  to  speak  and  she  could  not 

aise  her  eyes  to  him. 

"Do  you  mind,"  he  asked,  "if  I—" 

She  shook  her  head. 


He  walked  with  her,  looking  aside  at 
the. road  in  an  attempt  to  ignore  what 
she  evidently  wished  to  hide  from  him. 
"I  was  on  my  way  to  town,"  he  in- 
vented, "to  buy  some  cigars.  I  should 
have  brought  some  out  with  me.  I 
forgot  them."  He  added:  "I'll  go 
along  ahead  if  you — " 

"No."  Her  voice  broke.  "Don't 
leave  me." 

After  that  no  polite  pretenses  were 
l)ossible  to  him  and  he  made  none.  He 
went  w^itli  her  in  silence,  and  silence  was 
what  she  needed— particularly  his  sort 
of  silence  which  had  a  quality  of  unem- 
barrassed repose.  He  slipped  his  hands 
lightly  into  his  coat  pockets,  adapted 
his  stride  to  hers,  and  sauntered  along 
with  her,  his  face  somewhat  grim.  He 
knew  Alan  well  enough  to  understand 
why  she  might  ask  protection.  He  could 
not  help  but  see  that  she  was  pale,  with 
an  anxious  forehead  and  worried  lips. 
He  listened  for  footsteps  behind  them. 

And  Alan,  dashing  out  of  his  gate  in  a 
state  of  jubilant  impatience,  saw  them 
afar    and    stopped    dead.      "Well,    by 

!"  he  muttered.     "Who  asked  Jiim 

to?  .  .  ."  A  thwarted  rage  rose  in  him 
on  a  hot  w^ave  that  flushed  his  face 
and  he  started  forward  angrily.  But 
no!  It  passed  at  once  into  a  cold  fury, 
and  then  in  another  moment  he  was 
smiling,  white. 

Van  Schoeck  was  broad-shouldered 
and  big-limbed;  he  was  an  oarsman ;  he 
walked  stoutly;  his  back  had  an  air  of 
calmly  and  competently  protecting  Julie 
— the  air  of  a  great  Dane.  But  stupid! 
That  w^as  what  made  xVlan  smile.  You 
could  not  come  up  between  her  and  an 
animal  like  that  and  thrust  it  aside  into 
the  gutter.  But  you  could  arrive, 
pleasantly,  on  the  other  side  of  her  and 
use  your  w4ts  to  persuade  her  into  say- 
ing, "Go  home,  now.  That's  a  good 
dog." 

Stupid!  If  he  had  had  any  sense  he 
wouldn't  be  there.  He'd  know  he 
wasn't  wanted. 

As  Alan  drew  nearer  he  thought  that 
there  was  something  odd  about  the  way 
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in  which  Julie  kept  close  to  Van  Schoeck. 
She  did  not  look  at  him  and  he  did  not 
look  at  her,  but  their  elbows  all  but 
touched.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  talk- 
ing. Or  if  they  were  it  must  be  in  a  sort 
of  secrecy,  pretending  that  they  were  not. 
Alan  hung  back,  watching  them.  And 
suddenly  he  understood.  Biddy,  the 
poor  dumbhead,  had  nothing  to  say  to 
her  and  she  was  busy  with  her  thoughts 
— so  busy  that  she  did  not  even  notice 
him  at  her  elbow.  And  those  thoughts, 
Alan  knew,  were  of  himself. 

He  grinned  and  quickened  his  pace. 

"Well,"  he  called,  "where  did  you 
come  from,  Biddy  .f^" 

Van  Schoeck  turned  and  nodded  up 
the  road  toward  the  Careys'.  Julie 
stopped  and  brushed  at  something  on 
her  skirt  until  Alan  joined  them;  then 
she  straightened  up  between  the  two 
and  went  forward  with  them. 

"Gosh,"  Alan  laughed,  "when  I  saw 
you  walking  along  together,  do  you 
know  what  it  reminded  me  of  .^^  Do  you 
remember  the  day  I  followed  you  and 
*  Fatty'  Mondell  and  threatened  to 
throw  him  in  the  river  .f^" 

She  tried  to  smile. 

"I  was  crazy  about  her,"  he  explained 
across  her  to  Van  Schoeck;  "but  I 
didn't  know  it.  I  thought  I  was  sore 
at  her  and  I  wouldn't  speak  to  her,  and  I 
wouldn't  let  anyone  else.  Fatty  walked 
home  with  her  one  day  from  school — or 
tried  to — down  this  very  road,  begosh — 
and  I  followed  him  and  caught  up  to 
him  on  that  bridge  ahead  there  and 
threatened  to  throw  him  in  the  river  if 
he  ever  spoke  to  her  again."  He 
chuckled.  "I  was  lucky  it  wasn't  you. 
Bid.  Phil  must  be  as  hefty  as  you  are 
by  now,  but  he  was  soft  and  he  fought 
like  a  cow.  He  couldn't  even  run 
away." 

The  application  of  the  story  was 
obvious  enough,  but  if  Van  Schoeck  saw 
it  he  made  no  sign.  He  regarded  the 
distant  bridge,  cleared  his  throat,  and 
said  nothing.  Julie's  eyes  recalled  the 
incident  with  a  sudden  wide  stare  at  it; 
and  Alan,  seeing  that  illuminated  aspect 
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of  her  thought,  went  on  ingratiating]  0' 
"You  were  a  good  sport  to  stand  for  i   d^ 
the  way  you  did.     I  was  aw^ul,  wasi 
I.^    I  made  all  sorts  of  trouble  for  her"|  ltd 
this  to  Van  Schoeck — ^"and  she  nev 
told  on  me.     I  don't  understand  why 
didn't  know  then  that  I  was  mad  aba 
you."    It  was  the  amused  tone  of  an  8§0 
cepted   lover.      "I   suppose   you  kne 
didn't  you?" 

He  waited  for  her  to  reply,  bending 
smile  at  her.    She  was  forced  to  answe 
"I  don't  remember." 

With  the  same  air  of  privileged  i 
timacy,  he  went  on  to  tell  Van  Schoecftere^t 
how  he  had  climbed  to  her  window 
night  to  speak  to  her  when  she  was 
bed  with  Alice  Carey,  and  how  Care 
came  in  on  them  and  raised  a  row  ar 
threw  him  out.     "I  made  him  think 
was    Alice     I     was     Romeoing."       li 
laughed.    "  I  believe  I  almost  thought  .^ 
myself.     I  was  a  mess.     I  guess  I  ai 
still.    But  I'm  not  as  bad  as  I  was,  ai 
I.^"     And  when  she  did  not  answer,  h 
said  in  a  lower  voice,  "Anyway,  I  kno 
what's  the  matter  with  me,  now,  don 

He  said  it  as  if  he  intended  it  for  he 
ear  alone,  but  he  knew  that  it  was  quit 
audible  to  Van  Schoeck;  and  Va 
Schoeck  naturally  withdrew  a  little  fror 
her.  At  once,  unseen  by  Alan,  sh 
caught  at  Van  Schoeck's  hand  besid 
her.  And  at  once  all  Alan's  elaborat 
campaign  of  insinuation  and  finesse  wa 
secretly  defeated. 

Her  movement  was  no  more  than  ; 
frightened  and  impulsive  clutching  a 
Biddy.  And  his  response  to  it  was  n( 
more  than  a  candid  pressure  of  th< 
fingers,  from  which  hers  slowly  with 
drew  as  if  reassured.  But  for  the  estab 
lishment  of  an  understanding  betweei 
them  it  was  more  effective  than  if  sh( 
had  whispered,  "Don't  leave  me.  I\ 
isn't  as  he  pretends" — and  he  hac 
replied,  "Thanks.  I  understand.  I'm 
here  to  stay."  No  words  could  have 
been  as  sincere  as  her  silent  reaching  forj 
him  nor  as  poignant  as  the  cold  trem-i 
bling  of  her  touch.    Certainly,  no  words 
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CLild  have  moved  him  so  much  or  put 

I  tween  them,  deeper  than  words,  such 

( confident  reliance  on  accepted  trust. 

Alan   continued   to    assume   that   he 

iared   with   her   some   delicious   senti- 

|3ntal  secret  in  which  Van  Schoeck  had 

'    proper   part;     and   she   endured   it 

thout    res})onse,    and    Van    Schoeck 

lored  it  politely.    They  were  baffling. 

.  the  bridge  the  sidewalk  for  pedes- 

ans  was  only  wide  enough  to  let  two 

abreast,  and  Alan  drew  her  with  him 
id  forced  Van  Schoeck  to  fall  behind; 
it  Biddy  seemed  unembarrassed.  In 
ct  he  watched  her  with  as  serenely 
terested  an  eye  as  if  she  were  his  wife, 

whom    some    absurd    foreigner    was 


paying  extravagant  attentions;  and 
when  Alan  muttered  to  her,  "Can't  we 
get  rid  of  the  Old  Gooseberry  .^^ "  she 
pretended  not  to  understand. 

**Can  I  see  you  to-night?"  he  asked, 
in  the  tone  of  an  assignation. 

She  thought  it  over  calmly.  '*No. 
I'll  be  busy." 

"Then  when  may  I  see  you  to-mor- 
row?" 

She  wasted  time — their  precious  time 
alone — deliberating  over  her  reply  to 
that  too.  "I  don't  know,"  she  said  at 
last. 

"But,  darling,"  he  protested,  "I 
must  see  you!" 

She  neither  admitted  nor  denied  it. 


-■<■!   >^4 


SHE    WAS    STILL   TOO    UNSURE    OF   HERSELF    TO    Sl'EAK 
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"In  the  morning?" 

They  were  coming  to  the  end  of  the 
little  bridge.  She  shook  her  head.  "I 
don't  think  I  ought  to  see  you,"  she 
said,  and  she  turned  to  let  Van  Schoeek 
join  them. 

"But  heavens  and  earth,"  Alan  cried, 
"what  are  you  talking  about  .^  Of  course, 
I  must  see  you  to-morrow.  What's  the 
matter  with  you.^^" 

And  the  ridiculous  Biddy — as  if  he 
had  any  place  in  the  discussion — said, 
"It's  my  last  day.  I  have  to  go  back  to 
New  York." 

To  Alan's  surprise  she  looked  at  Van 
Schoeek  as  if  this  statement  were  im- 
portant. "Well,"  she  said,  gently,  "I 
suppose  I'll  be  calling  on  Miss  Perrin 
sometime  in  the  afternoon.  I  see  so 
little  of  her  during  the  school  week  that 
I  like  to  be  with  her  more  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays." 

"Of  course." 

"Well  then,"  Alan  broke  in  on  them 
with  a  loud,  possessive  voice,  "we'll  way- 
lay you,  coming  and  going,  and  if  little 
Old  Maid  Martha  sees  anything  of  you 
she'll  have  to  crawl  out  of  bed  to  do  it." 

She  did  not  reply.  She  was  thinking 
vaguely  that  Van  Schoeek  had  no 
mother.  And  this  was  not  as  irrelevant 
a  thought  as  it  might  have  seemed  to 
her  if  she  had  been  clearly  conscious  of 
it.  He  was  trying  to  come  between  her 
and  Alan,  as  Phil  Mondell  had  tried; 
and  Phil's  mother  had  forbidden  him  to 
go  with  her.  Van  Schoeek  had  no  one  to 
interfere.  If  Alan  waylaid  her  to- 
morrow. Van  Schoeek  would  be  there. 
True,  he  had  said  that  to-morrow  would 
be  his  last  day,  but  she  understood  what 
he  meant;  it  would  be  his  last  day  for 
this  particular  visit.  It  never  occurred 
to  her  to  ask  him  when  he  would  be  back. 
She  was  not  thinking  of  him  as  explicitly 
as  that.  And,  of  course,  it  never  oc- 
curred to  her  that  he  had  taken  the 
place  in  her  emotions  which  Phil 
Mondell  had  once  briefly  filled. 

Alan  was  complaining  that  between 
teaching  school,  helping  her  father,  and 
visiting  the  sick  she  had  no  time  to  her- 
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self  at  all.     "And  no  time  to  me 
said,    "either.      I    think    your    fath^ 
ought  to  have  more  sense.    He  must  be 
darned  poor  business  man  or  he  wouldn 
need  you  to  help  him." 

If  she  joined  them  to-morrow,  ho 
could  she  meet  Mrs.  Birdsall.^  She  wi 
facing  that  problem  absent-minded! 
when  Alan's  criticism  of  her  father  caicF? 
into  the  picture.  She  looked  at  it  an 
she  was  scornfully  amazed.  The  cor 
trast  between  her  parent  and  his 
Could  anyone  imagine  her  father  talkin 
of  her  as  his  mother  had  spoken  of  him 
The  disloyalty  of  it !    Her  father ! 

"My  father,"   she   said  coldly — an< 
went  no  farther. 

He  saw  that  he  had  offended  her  am 
it  irritated  him.     "Oh  rats,"  he  argued  "^^ 
"You're  fond  of  him,  of  course,  but  j'"*^' 
person  has  to  have  some  sense  abou^''''JJ 
parents.    You  have  to  live  your  own  life 
You  can't  be  under  their  wings  forever.' 

They  were  making  their  way  through  f 
the  congested  activities  of  a  Saturday 
afternoon  on  the  two  business  block 
of  Center  Street,  where  rows  of  farmers 
wagons  stood  at  the  curbs  and  shoppers 
bumped  one  another  sluggishly  as  they* 
flowed  and  stagnated  round  the  doors 
and  window  displays  of  the  shops.  They 
yielded  to  Van  Schoeck's  formidable 
bulk  and  he  carried  Julie  with  him;  but 
Alan,  infuriatingly  disregarded,  had  to 
drop  behind  to  avoid  the  collisions  that 
he  hated,  and  this  annoyed  him.  Herj^^ 
manner  of  refusing  to  reply  to  his  criti- 
cism of  her  father  annoyed  him.  Van 
Schoeck's  assumption  of  the  duties  of  an 
escort  to  her  annoyed  him.  His  in- 
ability to  continue  any  connected  con- 
versation with  her  through  the  milling  of 
this  herd  of  human  cattle  annoyed  him. 
And  all  his  exasperations  came  to  a 
focus  of  dynamic  contempt  when  he  saw 
on  the  street  the  absurd  delivery  wagon 
of  "John  Cane,  Groceries  and  Pro- 
visions"— drawn  by  a  shameless  old 
white  horse,  dirty  with  stall  stains, 
limping  like  a  tramp — driven  by  the 
ancient  and  outcast  negro  in  his 
sweat-soiled    felt    hat — and    the    waguu 
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tself  a  perambulating  ruin  of  dished 
heels  and  foundered  canvas  top,  sun- 
racked,  mud-caked.  Her  father!  Her 
amily!  Her  work  behind  the  counter! 
hey  passed  before  his  enraged  eyes 
mbodied  in  that  disgraceful  vehicular 
.ssociation  of  shiftlessness  and  business 
jQeptitude  and  penny-picking  retail 
rade  which  had  no  more  dignity  than 
iunk  peddling. 

He  could  not  bear  to  go  with  Biddy 
o  the  door  of  a  shop  that  became  in  his 
ipprehension  as  ridiculous  as  the  horse 
nd  wagon,  ''(iood-by,"  he  said  in  a 
mital  voice.  "I've' got  to  get  some 
■igarettes." 

They  turned,  surprised.  They  saw 
mly  his  back  as  he  bumi)cd  against  a 
at  woman  and  caromed  into  the  open 
ioor  of  the  dr\iggist's  on  the  corner. 

They  crossed  the  street  in  silence, 
^hen  they  reached  the  opposite  curb 
she  said,  "You'd  better  go  back  with 
lim.  I'm  all  right,  now.  Thanks." 
she  held  out  her  hand.  He  took  it 
slowly.  The  look  that  i)assed  between 
:hem  was  as  grateful  as  a  promise  given 
md  accepted.  She  added  to  it,  "I — I'll 
look  for  you  to-morrow." 

He  did  not  need  to  say,  "  I'll  be  there." 

He  watched  her  to  the  door  of  her 
father's  shop.  He  looked  around  at  the 
neighboring  buildings  and  the  railroad 
station  across  the  way  and  the  front  of 
tlie  Union  Hotel  that  faced  him— ob- 
viously to  fix  the  location  of  the  grocery 
ill  his  mind — and  then  he  turned 
Ihoughtfully  to  rejoin  Alan. 


XXXV 

In  the  years  before  Cane  came  to  Fin- 
dellen — when  Julie's  mastodons  and 
dinosaurs  were  its  most  prominent 
citizens — the  hills  behind  Findellen  had 
been  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  edges  of  the  warm  Gulf  Stream 
flowed  over  the  Findellen  flats.  Now 
the  nearest  beach  was  fifty  miles  away, 
and  Atlantic  City  made  its  living  out  of 
the  influence  of  the  southern  water  and 
the  tempered  air;  but  there  were  times, 


in  spring  especially,  when  a  steaming 
mist  rolled  in  over  Findellen,  warm  from 
the  sea,  and  the  sun  shone  red  through 
the  humidity  of  a  hothouse;  and  if  you 
stood  on  the  ridge  of  the  old  shoreline 
above  the  flats  you  could  imagine  that  the 
prehistoric  monsters  were  still  wallow- 
ing in  the  blue  ocean  of  haze  which  had 
submerged  Findellen  and  all  its  works. 
This  washhouse  heat  would  hold  some- 
times for  days  when  the  breeze  was 
right;  and  then  suddenly  the  air  cur- 
rents would  shift,  a  winter  wind  would 
blow  from  the  snows  on  the  northern 
hillsides,  and  Findellen  would  shiver  in 
a  freezing  rain  that  struck  a  chill  to  the 
spinal  marrow.  It  was  the  boast  of  the 
town  lliat  its  mercury  could  fall  fifty 
degrees  in  twehe  hours — from  eighty 
degrees  at  midday  to  frost  at  night. 

The  hardened  old  inhabitants  were 
wary  of  these  fluctuations,  and  they 
were  as  little  misled  by  a  premature 
April  as  the  oaks  on  Mountain  Avenue. 
But  Cane  had  come  to  Findellen  in  the 
delusion  that  he  was  moving  due  south 
from  New  York,  and  he  was  as  op- 
timistic about  Findellen's  unseasonable 
flaws  of  hot  w^eather  as  the  peach  trees 
that  had  originally  emigrated  from  the 
Orient  and  still  kept  in  their  buds  the 
early  pubescence  of  the  East.  He  had 
caught  his  cold  from  a  March  day  that 
pretended  to  be  tropical  and  ended  by 
being  arctic;  and  all  day  Saturday — 
while  Julie  was  engaged  with  Alan  and 
Van  Schoeck — he  had  suft'ered  in  his 
winter  underclothes,  sniffling  pessimis- 
tically, with  the  perspiration  shining  on 
his  bald  head  as  he  waited  on  his  cus- 
tomers and  hurried  to  and  fro.  Satur- 
day night  was  not  as  busy  as  it  might 
have  been  and  he  was  miserable  with 
the  suspicion  that  his  trade  was  falling 
off.  Julie  seemed  silent  and  dejected. 
He  went  to  bed  convinced  that  he  was  a 
physical  and  economic  failure.  But 
when  the  sun  rose  red  and  hot  again  on 
Sunday  morning,  his  hopes  rose  with  it. 
His  cold  seemed  much  better.  Though 
his  lungs  were  sore  and  he  had  diflftculty 
breathing  the  stale  air  of  the  bedroom, 
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there  was  a  sort  of  cheerful  fever  in  his 
veins  and  he  felt  excitedly  alive  and 
active  minded. 

He  was  allowed  to  lie  in  bed  late  on 
Sunday  morning,  recovering  from  the 
strain  of  Saturday  night,  and  he 
stretched  himself  luxuriously,  as  warm 
as  a  sunning  lizard.  His  imaginary 
dynamo  for  the  production  of  anti- 
gravity  had  recently  developed  unex- 
pected possibilities.  It  had  occurred  to 
him  that  the  current  might  be  convert- 
ible, possibly,  into  a  form  of  molecular 
repulsion  which  could  melt  and,  as  it 
were,  evaporate  any  solid  body.  You 
might,  for  instance,  lead  a  number  of 
wires  from  the  machine  to  the  face  of  a 
hillside  and  turn  on  a  current  that 
would  eat  a  tunnel  through  the  rock. 
Between  the  points  where  the  wires 
were  grounded  even  a  mass  of  granite 
would  crack  and  flake  and  pulverize 
into  a  finer  and  finer  rubble  as  the  current 
continued  to  break  it  up,  until  finally, 
if  the  power  were  applied  to  the  heap  of 
crumble,  the  very  dust  itself  would  disap- 
pear in  a  smoking  cloud  of  gases.  This 
would  simplify  all  tunnel  work;  it  would 
make  an  incredible  difference  to  mining 
and  it  would  give  man  an  enormous 
accession  of  power  over  the  face  of  the 
earth.  He  could  not  only  dig  and  tunnel 
and  level  out  the  inequalities  of  the 
earth  magically;  by  reversing  the  cur- 
rent of  the  machine  in  some  way,  he 
could  also  form  rock  out  of  sand  again 
and  line  his  tunnel  with  a  flinty  shell 
of  granite,  and  build  stone  houses  in  a 
mold,  and  put  a  surface  harder  than 
cement  on  his  dirt  roads. 

Lying  on  his  back  in  bed  with  his 
near-sighted  eyes  on  the  blurred  ceiling. 
Cane  pursued  prophetically  these  pos- 
sibilities of  the  future.  They  were 
infinite.  Such  a  power  of  creating 
molecular  repulsion  would  melt  the  forts 
of  an  enemy  in  war  and  dissolve  his  ships 
and  destroy  his  armies.  The  whole 
prison  system  of  the  world  would  be 
undermined.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  guard  the  treasures  of  mints  and 
savings  banks.     A  burglar  with  a  port- 


able plant  could  cut  through  the  wall 
of  a  safety-deposit  vault  as  easily  as  if 
he  were  melting  snow  with  a  blowtorch. 
Who,  in  that  case,  would  be  foolish 
enough  to  waste  his  life  storing  up 
riches?  A  man  would  accumulate  no 
more  than  he  could  use  from  day  to  day. 
The  social  system  wouM  be  entirely 
altered.  All  the  reforms  for  which  the 
socialists  were  clamoring  would  come  to 
pass  scientifically.  Science  would  change 
politics,  as  it  had  abolished  so  much 
superstition,  by  the  exercise  of  an  intel- 
ligence which  wa^  indifferent  to  con- 
sequences. 

And  Cane  found  himself  consoled.  Of 
late  when  he  considered  the  instinctive 
nature  of  man  he  had  been  appalled  to 
realize  how  little  room  there  was  for  the 
operation  of  intelligence  in  human  af- 
fairs; unreasonable  instincts  continually 
revolted  against  intelligence  and  de- 
throned it.  Now  he  perceived  that 
intelligence  might  change  the  circum- 
stances of  man  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
instincts  would  be  paralyzed.  For  in- 
stance, how  could  the  ego-instinct  of 
unreasonable  greed  continue  to  operate 
if  science  made  it  impossible  for  greed 
to  defend  its  hoard?  He  felt  as  if  the 
sun  at  his  window  had  already  risen 
on  a  new  era.  He  could  not  remain  in 
bed  while  such  prodigies  impended.  He 
threw  off  the  bedclothes  and  began  to 
dress. 

And  he  dressed  too  lightly — not  only 
because  his  skin  felt  feverish  but  be- 
cause intelligence  was  too  proud  to  con- 
sider whether  the  heat  would  last.  Some 
day  man  would  find  a  way  to  make  the 
weather  what  he  wished.  He  went  to 
shave  at  the  running  water  in  the 
kitchen  sink.  Some  day  science  would 
learn,  with  a  beard  eradicator,  how  to 
make  a  shave  permanent.  Julie  was  not 
yet  downstairs  but  the  dining  table  was 
set  and  his  wife  was  in  the  kitchen  heat- 
ing water  for  porridge  and  mixing  batter 
for  the  Sunday  breakfast  pancakes.  He 
did  not  speak  to  her;  she  lived  through 
Sunday  now  in  a  sternly  devout  silence 
which  Julie  and  he  respected.    She  was 
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tall  and  grim  and  hony,  gray-haired, 
jacketed  in  an  old  gray  sweater  o\'er  a 
brown  cloth  dress;  and  she  mixed  her 
batter  and  stirred  her  porridge  with  as 
weird  a  solemnity  as  if  she  were  a  witch 
I  who  was  silently  absorbed  in  incanta- 
tions. Some  day  science  would  dis- 
cover the  secret  of  the  universe  and  give 
mankind  a  religion  that  should  leave 
them  unashamed  of  their  humanity. 

Julie  came  dowTi  to  breakfast  in  a 
house  dress,  looking  fresh  but  w^orried, 
and  her  father  and  she  exchanged  smiles 
of  greeting  without  words.  He  was 
eager  to  tell  her  his  new^  hope — it  would 
cheer  her  up — and  he  pointed  at  the 
window  and  made  signs  to  her  across  the 
table,  inviting  her  to  come  out  for  a 
walk  with  him  as  soon  as  the  housew^ork 
was  done.  She  accepted  with  a  pleased 
nod.  They  ate  ill-cooked  food,  from 
cheap  and  ugly  dishes,  in  a  soiled  and 
sordid-looking  room;  for  Mrs.  Cane  had 
neither  taste  nor  efficiency  as  a  house- 
keeper, and  she  would  not  let  Julie  do 
more  than  help  with  the  fixed  routine, 
and  she  skimped  and  saved  money  on  all 
the  household  expenses.    To  any  eye  that 


did  not  understand  them  their  break- 
fast would  have  seemed  a  shabby  meal 
eaten  in  the  silence  of  unsociable,  low 
life,  with  every  realistic  detail  of  do- 
mestic ugliness  round  them;  but  they 
w^ere  no  more  depressed  by  their  sur- 
roundings than  the  rich  would  have  been 
elated  by  liveried  servants  and  gold 
plate.  Mrs.  Cane,  indifferent  to  what 
she  ate  or  the  room  in  w^iich  she  ate  it, 
was  wrapped  in  the  sort  of  meditation 
which  made  the  persecuted  saints  of  old 
oblivious  to  the  discomforts  of  their 
dungeons.  Cane  was  as  far  above  food 
and  his  four  walls  as  Darwin  on  the 
morning  that  he  first  sat  down  to  the 
table  with  the  earliest  intimations  of 
his  theory  of  evolution  in  his  mind.  And 
Julie  might  as  well  have  been  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  throne,  breakfasting  in  unre- 
garded magnificence  with  the  king  and 
queen  while  her  heart  tried  to  consider 
and  reject  the  lover  of  her  childhood  who 
had  returned,  ineligible,  to  court  her. 

That  lover  had  passed  a  sulky  evening 
and  a  restless  night.  Angry  with  his 
mother  because  she  had  failed  with 
Julie — though  he  did  not  ask  what  had 
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passed  between  them— and  resenting 
Van  Schoeck's  intrusion  on  his  affairs, 
he  had  thrown  down  his  book  and  gone 
to  bed  early,  leaving  them  pegging 
stupidly  at  their  cribbage  board.  He 
was  full  of  enmity  against  Carey,  and 
his  mother,  and  Van  Schoeck,  and  Cane, 
and  Julie  herself;  and  it  kept  him 
awake  until  he  foresaw  how,  if  he  con- 
quered Julie,  he  could  triumph  over 
them  all.  He  pictured  Julie  as  meek  in 
his  revengeful  arms  as  she  had  been  on 
the  day  she  brought  him  the  tennis 
balls  and  promised  not  to  tell  that  he 
had  hidden  them.  He  was  cruel  to  her 
and  she  smiled  adoringly.  He  struck 
her  and  she  kissed  his  hand.  He  caught 
her  to  him  and  swore  that  he  would 
never  be  cruel  to  her  again. 

He  fell  asleep  on  that  romantic  vision . 

He  woke  to  the  resolution  that  he 
must  see  her  at  once — that  he  could  not 
wait  for  her  afternoon  visit  to  the 
Perrins — and  while  he  bathed  and 
dressed  and  breakfasted  he  was  busy 
planning  how  he  should  call  for  her,  and 
persuade  her  to  come  walking  with  him, 
and  talk  to  her  of  what  he  wished  her  to 
do.  His  mother  had  her  breakfast  in 
bed,  and  Biddy  on  his  arrival  at  the 
table  interrupted  with  no  more  than  a 
remark  about  the  weather;  so  Alan  was 
free  to  rehearse  a  conversation  with 
Julie  in  which  he  was  frank  about  her 
father  and  the  grocery  store.  That 
point  must  be  settled.  He  was  not  very 
clear  about  what  he  intended  to  do  for 
her  in  the  way  of  marriage;  she  might 
have  to  wait  until  he  had  made  his 
career ;  but  meanwhile  she  would  be 
engaged  to  him  and  devoted  to  him, 
and  he  did  not  intend  to  have  any 
relations  with  her  family  and  her  deliv- 
ery wagon.  He  would  have  to  make 
that  plain.  After  they  were  married  he 
could  solve  the  whole  problem  by  taking 
her  away  from  Findellen;  but  before 
they  were  married  she  would  have  to 
avoid  the  social  odium  of  being  a  shop- 
girl. There  was  no  sense  in  trying  to 
override  thai  i)rcjndico  in  people.  What- 
ever might  be  her  feeling  for  her  father. 


she   would    have   to   behave   with   dis 
cretion  and  gradually  withdraw  herself 
from  association  with  a  grocery  store 
that  was  so  ridiculous  it  was  shameful. 

He  got  away  from  Van  Schoeck  with- 
out telling  where  he  was  going,  and  he 
walked  the  river  road  with  a  determined 
briskness  that  flagged  only  as  he  came 
up  Center  Street  toward"^  Cane's  house. 
He  looked  at  it  with  distaste.  There 
was  no  door  to  knock  at  but  the  shop 
door.  He  peered  through  the  glass  at 
the  deserted  counter  and  the  clutter  of 
goods.  He  knocked — and  knocked  again. 
He  tried  to  rattle  the  door  but  it  was 
held  firmly  by  an  iron  bar  that  came 
across  the  glass  on  the  inside.  He 
pounded  with  an  impatient  fist.  There 
was  no  answer.    Damn! 

The  family,  at  breakfast  in  the  dining 
room  over  the  back  of  the  shop,  might 
have  heard  him  if  the  doors  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  kitchen  stairway  had 
been  open;  but  those  were  never  open 
on  Sunday;  it  was  part  of  Mrs.  Cane's 
Sabbath  observance  that  they  should  be 
religiously  closed. 

He  crossed  the  road  and  looked  up  at 
the  parlor  windows,  enraged  at  Cane's 
absurdity  in  shutting  up  his  daughter 
over  a  locked  shop.  What  a  life!  Ob- 
viously she  was  not  expected  to  have 
friends,  to  receive  visitors,  to  go  out  or 
come  in  on  the  only  day  that  she  was 
free  to  be  a  social  human  being.  The 
windows  were  closed.  He  could  see 
nothing  but  the  roller  blinds  and  the 
cheap  lace  curtains.  He  hated  the  silly 
red  of  the  shop  front.  "The  Old  Fin- 
dellen Grocery!"  What  had  made 
the  fool  advertise  that  he  was  a  sub- 
urban back  number .f^  And  could  any- 
thing be  more  ineffective  than  the  fly- 
blown mandarin  in  the  show  window 
surrounded  by  piles  of  faded  canned 
goods  without  price  marks  .^ 

He  would  have  to  telephone  her.  And 
he  had  avoided  telephoning  her  because 
over  the  wire  it  would  be  easier  for  her 
to  refuse  to  come  with  him.  He  turned 
back  to  the  ITnion  Hotel ;  but  there  the 
only  'phone  was  at  the  office  desk  and  in 
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ront  of  the  office  window  were  four  of 
hose  mysterious  loungers  who  seem  to 
ive  sitting  on  tlie  small  of  the  back  in 
he  tilted  chairs  of  a  su})urban  hotel 
)ffice,  dully  watching  a  dull  street.  He 
iould  not  talk  to  Julie  while  they 
istened. 

There  might  l)e  a  j)ul)]ic  'i)hone  in  the 
■ail way  station. 

There  was  not.  The  station  was  an 
)ld  wooden  l)uilding  that  had  not  long  to 
ive  and,  ])en(ling  the  erection  of  its 
3rick-and-tile  successor,  no  attemi)t  had 
3een  made  to  bring  it  up  to  date.  Alan 
jtood  in  an  empty  waiting  room  that 
imelled  of  dust  and  stale  tobacco  juice, 
md  looked  out  at  Cane's  small  shop 
through  a  dirty  window  across  the  rusted 
^rass  plot  of  the  station  scpiare.  J^ove 
jf  Heaven,  what  a  j)lace  to  live!  And 
wrhat  a  stupid  animal  Cane  must  be  to 
ceep  a  girl  like  Julie  living  there! 

He  was  coming  down  the  station  steps 
igain — on  his  way  to  telephone  desper- 
ately from  I  lie  I'liion  Hotel — when  he 
saw  some  one  in  Cane's  doorway  and 
'cognized  Julie,  standing  with  her 
>ack  to  him  while  Cane  relocked  the 
door.  She  was  going  to  church!  That 
Sunday  possibility  had  not  occurred  to 
him.  He  stared  at  the  prospect  irreso- 
lutely. Well,  if  it  had  to  be  done,  he 
could  go  to  church  with  her.  He  threw 
away  his  cigarette,  prepared  to  follow 
her. 

He  did  not  know  to  what  congregation 
they  belonged,  so  he  planned  to  follow 
at  a  safe  distance  until  he  saw  them 
approaching  their  church;  then  he 
would  hurry  forward  and  overtake  them 
innocently  at  the  door  and  enter  with 
them  as  a  fellow-w^orshiper  and  sit  be- 
side Julie  in  their  pew.  Her  father  could 
not  object  to  that.  Heavens,  what  a 
guy  the  man  looked ! 

Cane  was  wearing  a  soft  felt  hat,  too 
small  for  him,  that  rode  high  on  his 
head.  His  clothes  were  obviously  ready 
made  and  too  large — a  light  spring  suit 
that  had  come  wrinkled  from  the 
clothes  press.  The  sleeves  hung  down 
to  his  knuckles  and  the  bottom  of  a 


trouser  leg  had  caught  up  at  the  back  on 
one  of  the  shoe  pulls  of  his  ('ongress 
gaiters.  He  looked  as  if  he  were  pathet- 
ically arrayed  in  his  cheap  Sunday 
best.  Julie  stopped  him  on  the  shop 
steps  to  point  at  the  trouser  leg.  He 
freed  it,  absent-mindedly,  while  talking 
to  her.  They  moved  toward  Mountain 
Avenue  and  Alan  began  to  cross  the 
station  sc^uare  in  cautious  pursuit  of 
them.    They  did  not  look  round. 

Julie  was  carrying  a  closed  parasol 
and  she  kept  her  eyes  on  the  ferrule  of  it, 
poking  at  the  sidewalk  as  she  listened, 
('ane  was  making  little  excited  gestures 
at  the  roadway  and  the  telephone  poles 
and  the  shop  fronts,  or  running  a  finger 
nervously  round  inside  his  collar,  which 
seemed  to  pinch  him,  or  tipping  his  hat 
back  from  his  eyes  and  then  j)ulling  it 
down  again,  or  coughing  briefly  behind 
his  hand  when  he  had  made  a  point  in 
whatever  it  was  that  he  was  arguing. 
And  every  one  of  these  gestures  Alan 
hated.  They  seemed  feverishly  in- 
efl'ecti\e.  He  wondered  what  in  the 
world  tlie  fool  was  talking  about. 

And  Cane,  of  course,  was  foretelling 
what  would  hapj)en  to  the  world  when 
liis  machine  for  the  jjroduction  of  molec- 
ular repulsion  and  molecular  attraction 
should  be  in  common  use.  Julie  at  first 
did  not  get  his  point  that  the  pull  of 
gravity — the  power  of  attraction  which 
held  the  heavenly  bodies  together  in 
space — was  probably  the  same  power 
that  held  together  the  atoms  and  mole- 
cules of  all  the  different  sorts  of  matter 
that  made  up  the  earth  and  everything 
that  was  on  it.  When  she  saw  this  it 
w^as  easy  to  understand  how  the  dyna- 
mo that  produced  antigravity  in  a  fly- 
ing machine  might  be  made  to  charge  a 
rock  with  a  repulsion  in  its  atoms  that 
would  force  them  to  separate  and  fall 
apart.  And  not  only  rocks  and  solid 
bodies!  The  same  dynamo  could  dry 
up  the  ocean  by  splitting  the  drops  of 
water  into  their  constituent  atoms  of 
hydrogen  and  ox;>^gen  and  steaming 
these  off.  Moreover,  if  you  could  break 
up  water  that  way  into  its  inflammable 
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gases,  you  could  burn  the  hydrogen  in 
the  oxygen  and  use  water  as  a  fuel  as 
easily  as  you  now  used  kerosene. 

The  wooden  houses  that  they  passed 
— you  could  fill  their  walls  with  loose 
sand,  turn  on  your  current  of  molecular 
attraction,  and  harden  the  sand  into 
granite.  You  could  cover  the  outer 
clapboards  with  stucco  and  then  trans- 
form that  soft  plaster  into  something  as 
durable  as  flint.  You  could  heat  the 
house  with  burned  water.  You  could 
move  your  home  from  one  end  of  the 
town  to  the  other  by  charging  it  with 
antigravity  throughout  its  walls  and 
floors  and  ceilings,  and  floating  it  across 
lots  like  a  balloon.  There  was  no  end 
to  the  miracles  you  might  perform. 
"Anything's  possible,"  he  prophesied. 
"Anything!" 

Everything  that  he  saw  suggested  a 
new  marvel  to  him;  and  Julie,  listening 


without  too  much  attention,  got  the 
happy  feeling  which  she  always  got 
from  her  father — the  elated  feeling  that 
she  and  the  rest  of  mankind  were  po- 
tentially all- wise  and  all-powerful,  that 
every  human  limitation  would  some  day 
be  transcended,  that  all  the  little  worries 
and  inadequacies  of  life  w^re  temporary  ' 
and  passing — even  Alan  and  his  moods. 
She  was  above  him. 

The  sun  was  warm,  though  a  chill 
wind  was  stirring.  A  robin  called  to 
them  in  the  voice  of  May  from  some 
hemlocks.  Up  the  road  ahead,  now 
that  they  had  come  out  of  the  town,  the 
wooded  hills  were  ruddy  with  the  first 
flush  of  spring  in  the  bare  twigs  of  the 
treetops. 

And  at  this  unfortunate  moment  for 
Alan  he  woke  from  his  fixed  idea  that  the 
Canes  were  on  their  way  to  church.  He 
saw  that  there  was  nothing  but  fenced 
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fields  and  the  country  road  before 
them.  They  were  out  for  a  walk!  Hoot 
inagoots!  Here  was  Julie  ready  to  be 
courted  under  her  father's  very  nose,  and 
here  was  the  ridiculous  "Sugar  Cane" 
ready  to  be  made  more  ridiculous — to 
be  lowered  into  his  proper  place  in  his 
daughter's  eyes — by  the  exercise  of  a 
Httle  satiric  wit.  He  moved  forward 
gayly  to  the  combat.  It  was  symbolic 
that  (Dane's  defenseless  back  remained 
unaware  of  his  approach.  He  felt  able 
to  make  Julie  as  contemptuous  of  her 
father  as  he  was  himself  before  Cane  be- 
came conscious  of  what  was  being  done 
to  him.  That  would  be  the  first  step 
toward  taking  her  away  from  all  asso- 
ciation with  The  Old  and  Decrepit 
Findellen  Grocery! 

''Good  morning!"  he  called.  "Are 
you  out  for  a  Sunday  walk,  too?'* 

It  was  the  voice  of  a  challenge,  and 
when  they  turned,  startled,  he  tried  to 
modify  the  effect  of  it  with  his  most  en- 
gaging smile;  and  he  succeeded  with 
Julie,  who  thought  his  greeting  merely 
boyish,  but  he  failed  with  Cane.  Cane 
saw  him  as  an  impertinent  intruder. 
And  when  Julie  murmured  the  name 
"Alan  Birdsall,"  he  nodded  curtly, 
pulled  his  hat  down  farther  on  his  eyes, 
chisped  his  hands  behind  him,  and 
walked  on. 

Alan  fell  in  line  on  the  other  side  of 
Julie.  "  What  were  you  talking  about .^  " 
he  asked.  "I  thought  you  were  having 
an  argument." 

More  impertinence!  What  business 
was  it  of  his  ?  This  was  the  boy  who  had 
called  Julie  "Sugar  Cane,"  and  risked 
her  reputation  by  climbing  into  her  bed- 
room at  night.  When  Julie  had  re- 
ported "Alan  Birdsall's  back.  I  met 
him  on  the  street.  He's  changed,"  Cane 
had  grumbled,  "Any  change  in  him 
would  be  a  change  for  the  better,"  and 
thought  no  more  about  it.  Now  he 
realized  that  Alan's  return  might  be 
serious.  The  young  pup  must  have 
followed  them  on  the  street  till  they  were 
out  of  town.    AVas  he  after  Julie .^ 

And  Julie,  at  her  ease,  proud  of  her 


father  and  safe  at  his  side,  explained  in 
reply  to  Alan  that  Cane  had  been  de- 
scribing a  machine — a  machine  that 
would  lift  things  and  do  all  sorts  of  other 
things  by  a  kind  of  repulsion.  She  was 
not  clear  in  her  account  of  it  and  Cane 
did  not  help  her. 

"Do  you  mean  that  it's  a  new  inven- 
tion?" Alan  asked. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "it  hasn't  been 
invented  yet — but  it  will  be." 

"Oh."  Alan  leaned  forward  to  smile 
past  her  at  Cane.  It  was  a  superior  and 
skeptical  smile.  "It  sounds  like  a  pipe 
dream." 

"No  doubt,"  Cane  said  hoarsely,  glar- 
ing at  the  rise  of  the  road.  "Science 
sounds  like  that — see.^ — to  anyone  that 
ain't  educated." 

x\lan  bowed  with  a  broad  gesture. 
"You're  right.  I've  been  to  school  but 
I've  learned  nothing.  The  people  who 
don't  go  to  school  are  the  wise  ones." 

Cane  thrust  back  his  hat.  "An'  that's 
true,"  he  cried.  "In  your  colleges  all 
they  do  is  learn  you  not  to  think.  They 
tell  you  this  an'  that,  an'  you  believe  it. 
If  you  learn  how  to  read  an'  write — an' 
then  you  read  for  yourself  an'  think  for 
yourself — ^you  get  a  better  education." 

"For  instance,  this  machine,  now," 
Alan  cut  in  slyly. 

"Never  mind  this  machine  now.  I 
don't  discuss  it  with  you.  I  know  the 
sort  o'  mind  you've  got.  I  don't  waste 
time  on  it." 

"Father!"  Julie  said,  pale. 

"I've  no  mind  at  all,"  Alan  teased. 
"My  only  virtue  is  my  modesty.  I 
know  I  don't  know  anything.  When 
you  realize  that,  you  begin  to — " 

"Conceit!"  Cane  sneered.  "Bump- 
tious young  conceit!  Mock  modesty! 
I  know  your  sort!    You  can't  fool  me." 

"You  shouldn't  taunt  me  with  it. 
You  ought  to  pity  me." 

"I  do.  I  pity  you.  Everything  I've 
ever  heard  about  you  from  the  first, 
when  you  were  calling  names  in  school 
an'  climbing  in  windows  an'  making 
trouble  every  way." 

"Iwasa^vful.    I  admit  it." 
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"Till  to-day,  when  you  came  up  here 
with  a  smirk  to  insult  me." 

"I  beg  your  pardon." 

"With  talk  about  a  pipe  dream,  be- 
cause you're  an  ignorant  young  cur." 

He  had  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  confronting  Alan,  with  Julie 
vainly  attempting  to  pacify  him.  His 
face  was  red,  his  eyes  wild  in  an  excess 
of  rage  that  she  had  never  seen  in  him 
before.    It  frightened  her. 

"I  didn't  intend  to  insult  you." 

"You  intended  it  an'  you  did  it.  Now 
you  can  get  out.  I  don't  want  anything 
to  do  with  you.  I  don't  want  to  talk  to 
you.     I  don't  want  to  walk  with  you." 

"Mr.  Cane,  I'm  too  fond  of  Julia — " 

"'Julia!'  She's  not  Mulia' to  you.  Call 
her  'Sugar  Cane'  an'  get  out." 

"And  she's  too  fond  of  me — " 

"Is  she!    Then,  by  the  eternal — " 

"Father!"  Julie  begged.  "Please 
don't.    He's  nothing  to  me." 

"Julia!"  Alan  protested. 

She  turned  to  him  in  distress.  "He's 
not  well.    Please  go." 

She  tried  to  take  her  father's  arm. 
He  held  her  off.  "He  says  you're  fond 
of  'm,"  he  accused  her. 

"No,  no.  I'm  not.  I  was  once — ^long 
ago — ^but  I'm  not  any  more.  It's  all 
right.  He'll  go  away  and  not  bother 
us  any  more." 

Alan  took  it  doubtfully — as  a  daugh- 
ter's attempt  to  protect  herself  and  her 
lover  from  an  interfering  parent. 

Cane  looked  at  her  with  the  eyes  of 
a  drunken  man,  swaying  a  little. 

" It's  all  right,"  she  assured  him.  "He 
thinks  I'm — I'm  fond  of  him,  but  I'm 
not.  He  doesn't  understand.  It's  all 
right.    Don't  mind  him." 

A  wavering  rationality  seemed  to 
focus  in  his  gaze.    He  blinked,  reluctant. 

"He'll  not  annoy  us,"  she  said.  "He'll 
not  bother  us  any  more.  He  didn't 
understand.  That  was  all."  She  drew 
('ane's  arm  through  hers  and  turned 
with  him  to  continue  on  their  way  up 
the  hill;  and  she  said  to  Alan  without 
c\'cn  glancing  at  him,  "Now,  please  go 
away." 


It  staggered  Alan  but  it  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  go  away.  His 
infuriated  egotism — if  nothing  more — 
would  not  let  him.  He  went  with  them, 
beside  Julie  again.  "Look  here,"  he 
said,  thickly.  "I  haven't  done  any- 
thing to  be  treated  this  way.  I  didn't 
mean  to  insult  him.  I  only  said  his 
machine  sounded  like  a  pipe  dream, 
and  it  does  sound  like  a  pipe  dream. 
I'll  apologize  to  him  if  you  want  me  to. 
I  don't  care.  I'm  not  going  to  quarrel 
about  it." 

She  felt  her  father's  arm  trembling 
and  she  quickened  her  pace.  "Go 
away,"  she  said  desperately.  "Go 
away!''' 

"You've  got  to  be  fair  to  me.  If 
I've  done  anything  wrong,  I  apologize. 
I'm  sorry.  I  don't  want  to  leave  you 
with  a  grievance  against  me.  I'm  too 
fond  of  you." 

Her  father  stopped  and  freed  himself 
from  her,  and  she  turned  frantically  on 
Alan. 

"I  don't  care,''  she  cried.  "I'm  not 
fond  of  you.  I  don't  like  you  at  all. 
Go  away  and  don't  bother  me." 

And  Cane  screamed,  " Get  out!  D'you 
hear!    We  don't  want  you." 

He  threatened  Alan  with  a  clenched 
and  brandished  fist  and  she  threw  out 
her  arm  to  hold  him. 

"Well,"  Alan  said,  "I've  been  up 
against  some  weird  people  in  my  time, 
but  this — this  is  the  craziest!  If  you 
run  your  grocery  this  way  I  don't 
wonder — " 

Cane  brushed  her  aside,  snatched  her 
parasol  out  of  her  hand,  and  struck  at 
Alan  with  it.  A  feeble,  futile  blow,  Alan 
took  it  on  his  upper  arm,  caught  hold 
of  the  parasol  and  wrenched  it  away 
from  Cane. 

"I  don't  wonder" — he  cracked  the 
parasol  across  his  knee — "that  your 
store  looks  like  a  secondhand  junkshop." 
He  threw  the  broken  pieces  in  the  ditcli 
behind  him.  "You  need  a  talking  to. 
And  I'm  going  to  give  it  to  you." 

"Come  away,  father!"  She  clutched 
his  arm  and  started  him  back  down  the 
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lill.  "Don't  answer  him.  It  doesn't 
matter  what  he  says." 

Cane  w^as  suddenly  all  in.  The  strug- 
gle had  given  him  a  shock.  The  fever 
that  had  been  half  of  his  excitement  had 
turned  to  a  chill.  He  w^as  humiliated  to 
the  point  of  tears,  and  he  shook  and 
trembled  as  he  tried  to  walk  away  witli 
some  sort  of  dignity.  He  put  his  hand  to 
his  chest  and  his  breath  was  hoarsely 
audible. 

He  made  a  spectacle  in  retreat  that 
Alan  could  not  help  but  laugh  at. 
"Damn  fool,"  he  said,  "trying  to  hit  me 
with  an  umbrella."  He  looked  at  it  in 
the  ditch  and  recognized  that  it  was 
Julie's  parasol.  He  frowned.  Her  para- 
sol!   He  started  after  them  at  once. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said  furiously  to  Julie. 
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"I  didn't  realize  it  was  your  parasol." 
And  Cane,  trying  to  speak,  was  taken 
with  a  paroxysm  of  coughing  that  made 
a  horrible  and  dangerous  sound.  Julie 
held  him  up  and  felt  in  his  coat  pocket 
for  a  handkerchief. 

"Here,"  Alan  said,  and  gave  her  his. 

She  took  it  and  thrust  it  into  her 
father's  hands,  an  arm  round  him.  He 
fell  against  her  gasping,  and  it  was  over 
his  shoulder  that  she  said  stonily  to  Alan, 
"Go  and  get  a  carriage.  He  can't — ■ 
walk.    At  the  depot." 

"Thanks."  He  thought  he  was  for- 
given. "I'm  sorry."  And  he  began 
eagerly  to  run  down  the  road  toward 
the  town  and  the  railroad  station. 

Cane  got  his  breath  at  last.  "I'm  all 
right,"  he  panted. 
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*'I  know,"  she  said.    "I  only  did  it  to  there.    No.    The  woman  who  answers 

get    him    away.      That's    his    handker-  the  door  had  not  seen  them.     Had  sh- 

chief."    She  took  it  from  him  and  threw  a  telephone.^    No,  but  there  was  one  tw( 

it  in  the  road.     *'Come  on  before  he — "  doors  down. 

And  when  Alan,  having  failed  to  find  Here    he    had    difficulty    making    { 

a  hack  at  the  station,  ran  to  a  livery  Swedish    servant   understand   what   h 

stable  and  had  them  hitch  up  an  old  wanted.     It  took  time  to  find  the  tele 

two-seated  phaeton  that  took  forever  to  phone  book  and  more  time  to  find  Cane': 

get  ready,  he  made  the  driver  gallop  the  number  in  it.    The  line  was  busy.   "Well  j 

horse  back  to  the  place  where  he  had  don't  let  them  get  off  the  'phone,"  h( 

left  the  Canes — only  to  find  them  gone,  ordered.     'T'll  hold  it  here.     I'll  wait.' 

He  did  not  notice  the  handkerchief  in  He  waited.    He  was  rewarded  at  las1 

the  road  even  though  the  wheels  passed  by  hearing  Julie  say,  "Yes?    Who  is  it?' 

over  it.     He  drove  back  to  the  nearest  He  answered,   "It's  Alan,"   and  th( 

house  in  the  hope  that  they  had  stopped  'phone  clicked  as  she  hung  up. 

{To  be  concluded) 


THE  TUFT  OF  WOOL 

(In  Sussex  in  Lambing -Time) 
BY  ETHEL  M.  HEWITT 

Over  the  Downs  in  lambing-time 

The  bells  of  a  Sunday  call; 
Whether  or  no,  I  must  bide  from  church 

With  my  ewes,  and  the  lambs,  and  all. 

Fine  folk  passing  shake  their  heads, 
Good  folks'  kind  hearts  grieve; 

I'd  like  to  be  doing  my  bit  of  praise 
If  my  ewes  would  give  me  leave. 

But  He  that  took  on  Him  shepherds'  job 
Still  walks  with  my  flock  and  me; 

Any  Sunday  at  lambing-time 

I  can  say  my  prayers  at  His  knee. 

When  my  time  comes,  fold  in  my  hand 

A  tuft  of  wool  from  my  sheep; 
(Bury  me  where  the  Downs  shall  watch, 

Motherlike,  o'er  my  sleep.) 

So,  when  I  come  to  the  Gate  of  Heaven, 

Peter  will  not  refuse 
To  let  me  in,  though  I  stopped  from  church 

Because  of  my  lambing  ewes. 
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THE  DEDUCTIONS  OF  MR.  JINKS 

BY  ELMER  DAVIS 

THE  business  of  authorship,"  said 
my  friend  Jooelyn  Jinks,  the  well- 
known  novelist,  **  is  harder  than  it  used 
to  be." 

"So  is  everything,"  I  consoled  him. 
'* There  is  too  much  competition." 

*'I  am  not  afraid  of  competition  with 
live  authors,"  said  Jinks  proudly,  "nor 
for  that  matter,  with  dead  ones  on  even 
terms.  Hut  if  a  man  l)uys  a  novel  by 
Thackeray  or  Fielding  instead  of  one  of 
mine,  he  buys  it  prol)ably  because 
Thackeray  and  Fielding  have  a  bigger 
reputation;  and  it  was  so  much  easier 
to  get  a  reputation  in  those  days  that 
I  am  in  the  position  of  a  farmer  who 
bought  his  land  for  a  couple  of  hundred 
dollars  an  acre  and  has  to  compete  with 
neighbors  who  liomesteaded  theirs  and 
got  it  free." 

"You  think  that  in  those  days  you 
speak  of  j^ou  would  have  been  a  Thack- 
eray or  Fielding.^  "  I  asked. 

"  I  should  at  any  rate  have  had  a  good 
running  start,"  said  Jinks  frankly. 
"For  nothing  makes  an  author's  job  so 
easy  as  the  knowledge  that  he  and  his 
audience  have  a  common  fund  of  knowl- 
edge. If  he  and  they  have  had  more  or 
less  the  same  education,  read  the  same 
books,  and  so  on,  and  soaked  in  the  same 
general  culture  he  can  short-cut  his  ar- 
guments and  bring  out  whatever  points 
he  may  have  by  quotation  and  allusion. 
This  saves  him  time  and  trouble  and 
also  pleases  the  readers,  for  it  gives  them 
the  feeling  that  they  are  wise  birds  who 
can  get  the  author's  ideas  by  shorthand 
without  having  them  spelled  out. 

"Forty  years  ago  it  was  safe  to  as- 


sume that  any  American  who  could  read 
at  all  liad  read  the  Bible.  You  could 
get  over  an  allusion  to  the  tents  of  Kedar 
or  the  swelling  of  Jordan  or  Watchman- 
what-of-t he-night  with  the  certainty  that 
the  consumers  would  know  what  you 
were  talking  about  and  would  thank  you 
for  making  it  easy  for  them.  Up  till  the 
last  ten  years  or  so  it  was  even  easier  for 
English  writers,  for  every  educated  man 
in  the  British  Isles  had  a  pretty  fair 
knowledge  of  the  principal  Greek  and 
Latin  classics.  An  English  writer  could 
save  a  paragraph  or  two  by  dropping  in 
a  mere  phrase  from  Pindar  or  Horace 
with  entire  confidence  that  the  readers 
would  get  it  and  be  grateful  to  the 
author,  who  knew  that  they  were  men 
of  culture  like  himself.  But  nobody 
reads  the  classics  now — " 

"Yet  people  read,"  I  objected,  ^'more 
than  ever  before." 

"Precisely.  They  read  more  books 
than  ever — different  books.  If  I  throw 
in  a  quotation  from  or  an  allusion  to  any 
book,  ancient  or  modern,  from  the  Iliad 
to  Babbitt,  I  can't  be  sure  that  more  than 
one  reader  in  ten  will  know  what  I'm 
talking  about.  Least  of  all  the  Bible  or 
the  ancient  classics,  of  course,  but 
modern  best  sellers  aren't  much  better. 
Everybody  knows  what  you  mean  when 
you  say  'Elementary,  Watson,  elemen- 
tary', but  since  Sherlock  Holmes  I  can 
think  of  no  literary  allusion  which  has 
actually  become  common  property  ex- 
cept the  metaphorical  use  of  the  term 
*  sheik.' 

"And  that,"  Jinks  continued,  "is  why 
I  find  the  business  of  authorship  ««  ^^' 
pensive.  Our  generation  has  »  common 
cultural  background,  but  not  in  books. 
There  are  certain  things  to  which  I  can 
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make  allusion,  from  which  I  can  draw 
illustrations,  knowing  that  all  my  read- 
ers will  follow  me.  But  those  are  not 
books;  they  are  golf,  the  automobile, 
and  the  radio,  tlie  three  common  de- 
nominators of  our  age." 

"So  that,"  I  exclaimed,  '*is  why  you 
have  suddenly  blossomed  out  with  new 
tastes!" 

He  nodded. 

"All  my  friends  tell  me,"  he  said 
sadly,  "that  since  I  left  the  knit -goods 
business  and  went  into  the  fiction  busi- 
ness I  have  become  more  human.  I  now 
play  golf  (badly);  I  drive  my  own  car 
(badly),  instead  of  hiring  one  when  I 
need  it,  which  is  much  less  expensive  and 
about  five  hundred  per  cent  safer;  I 
have  a  radio  set  wliicli  needs  attention 
from  an  expert  electrician  twice  a  week 
to  undo  the  effects  of  my  bungling. 
But  I  am  not  more  human.  I  hate  golf, 
the  automobile,  and  the  radio.  When  I 
want  exercise  I  can  get  enough  and  more 
by  firing  the  furnace  or  mowing  the 
lawn.  When  I  need  a  car  I  can  hire  one 
which  somebody  else  will  drive  well,  and 
if  there  is  a  smashup  the  bill  doesn't 
come  to  me.  When  I  want  to  hear  music 
I  can  go  to  the  opera  or  a  symphony 
concert,  and  hear  music  without  having 
to  tune  in  here  and  there  and  pick  my 
way  about  among  inspirational  talks  on 
will  power  and  informing  lectures  on  the 
habits  of  the  Australian  kangaroo. 

"Yet  I  must  own  and  operate  these 
miserable  modern  playthings  because  it 
is  the  only  way  I  can  be  sure  that  I  and 
my  readers  are  talking  the  same  lan- 
guage. They  are  necessary  expenses  of 
my  business  amounting  to  several  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year.  Yet  I  can't  quite 
make  out  from  the  income-tax  blank 
whether  I  am  entitled  to  deduct  them 
under  the  head  of  cost  of  goods  sold,  as 
niaterial  and  supplies,  or  perhaps  as  or- 
dinary repairs  required  to  keep  property 
in  usable  condition,  or  whether  they 
Pr^^erly  belong  under  the  head  of  busi- 
ness equipment  and  furniture,  which  is 
not  deductible.  I  wish  Mr.  Mellon 
would  make  a  ruling  about  it." 


"Why,  if  they  let  you  get  away  with* 
that,"  I  said  enviously,  "you  could 
make  as  many  deductions  as  Sherlock 
Holmes." 

"Ah!"  said  Jinks.  "The  literary  al- 
lusion marks  you  as  a  member  of  the 
older  generation.  A  modern  would  have 
said  that  I  was  trying  tor- get  the  Treas- 
ury to  give  me  a  stroke  a  hole." 


BAGDAD   OF   THE  WEST 

BY  H.  A.  THOMAS 

ONCE  or  twice  a  year  I  poke  round 
in  my  mental  garret  until  I  un- 
cover a  perfectly  logical  reason  for  going 
to  New  York.  Every  time  I  do  thisLna 
successfully  I  sit  back  and  contemplate  i  iisin 
myself  with  considerable  satisfaction,!  kp 
since  to  perfect  an  entirely  hole-proof  i  it ; 
excuse  for  going  to  New  York  is  no  mean  i  «i?lj 
accomplishment,  I  assure  you.  Such  a  \  m 
possession  is  a  treasure  almost  beyond  >  w 
price,  for  New  York,  as  is  well  known  Ii 
by  all  of  us  simple  folk  who  live  beyond  i  \m\ 
the  Alleghenies,  is  a  wricked,  wanton 
city  where  no  good  Western  church 
member  goes  excej)t  through  necessity. 

W^e  know  this  because  we  take  time 
from  our  simple  rustic  occupations  to  |«ft 
read  the  -Associated  Press  disj^atches 
every  day,  and  each  month  the  maga- 
zines intensify  our  firm  conviction  that 
any  man  from  Detroit  or  Cleveland  who 
sets  a  meandering  foot  on  Broadw^ay  is 
courting  fantastic  experiences  in  the 
direct  and  well-trodden  path  of  trouble. 

For  New  York  is  an  occidental  Bag- 
dad. We  all  believe  that  New  York  en- 
counters cannot  be  duplicated  in  Cin- 
cinnati or  St.  Louis  and  that  every 
event  which  occurs  in  Western  cities 
occurs  oftener  and  in  greater  magni- 
tude in  Manhattan.  The  w^orld  moves 
faster  there.  Crime  is  more  vicious, 
pleasure  more  enticing,  and  it  is  a  con- 
ceded fact  that  a  forty-watt  incan- 
descent light  burns  brighter  in  New 
York  than  in  any  other  spot  in  the 
world. 

I  have  always  felt  a  sort  of  proprie- 
tary interest  in  all  this  metropolitanism. 
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t  must  be  much  like  the  absentee-land- 
lord feeling.  New  York  is  the  touted 
how  city  of  our  America  and,  as  a  good 
inierican,  I  must  needs  go  over  there 
•eriodically  and  cast  a  prideful  eye 
bout  my  property.  Naturally  I  do  not 
are  to  broadcast  this  bizarre  idea. 
r)nly  in  rare  candid  moments  do  I  con- 
3SS  this  feeling  even  to  myself.    And  so 

am  forced  to  skirmish  round,  some- 
inics  with  surprising  ingenuity,  to  con- 
incc  myself,  and  incidentally  others, 
hat  "business  again  requires  my  pres- 
lice  in  the  East." 

( )f  course,  I  work  up  a  very  plausible 
nilation  of  regret.  The  journey  is  tire- 
)iiie;  the  confusion  of  movement  and 
)und  is  nerve-racking.  Were  it  not  for 
usiness  reasons  I  should  never  go  neai 
lie  place.  We  all  believe  this  seriously; 
ul  as  I  walk  out  with  my  bag  my 
ci^li})or  calls  after  me,  '*Hey — going 
vcv  to  New  York.^  Well,  don't  take 
ny  bad  money." 

Innocent  apparently  though  collo- 
iiial,  that  speech,  but  he  knows  from 
is  own  experience,  and  he  knows  I 
now  he  knows  that  some  fool  thing  in 
ic  has  laid  down  its  tools  and  gone  on 
trike  and  that,  no  matter  how  im- 
'ortant  my  business  may  be,  there  is 
lixed  uj)  in  it  somewhere  a  hidden  desire 
)  expose  myself  to  Adventure  and  see 
-diat  happens. 

And  so  I  entrain,  emberth,  rise,  break- 
ist,  and  arrive.  And  immediately  the 
vorld  has  become  romantic.  It  is  like 
tutting  on  enchanted  spectacles. 

New  York  has  no  large  office  buildings 
•r  congested  streets  like  those  which  are 
he  boast  of  other  modern  cities.  New 
/ork  is  "guarded  by  frowning  mono- 
ithic  giants"  which  tower  "huge  and 
nenacing"  against  the  sky.  And  down 
n  the  "narrow,  canyonlike  arteries  of 
raffic,  black  hordes  of  human  beings 
curry  this  way  and  that  like  frightened 
mts."  Boston  and  Philadelphia  have 
ubways,  but  New  York  has  "a  sub- 
erranean  network  of  tunnels,  tubes,  and 
tairways — a  mammoth  rabbit  warren'^ 
vhere  countless  thousands  "hurtle  to 
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and  fro"  beneath  the  foundations  of 
the  city. 

All  descriptions  of  New  York  are 
dramatized  like  this,  especially  when 
designed  for  consumption  west  of  Al- 
bany. It  makes  spine-crinkling  reading 
out  in  Iowa,  and  when  a  stranger  from 
Des  Moines  arrives  on  Forty-second 
street  his  hair  stands  on  end. 

To  the  stranger's  eye  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  the  prominent  buildings, 
well-known  streets,  stations,  bridges, 
and  wharves  are  placarded  with  the  cab- 
alistic mark  "X."  The  entire  city,  so 
commonplace  to  the  initiate,  is  to  the 
occasional  visitor  a  succession  of  thrill- 
ing memories.  He  goes  about  his  un- 
imaginative business,  settling  an  over- 
due account  or  purchasing  next  season's 
Christmas  stock,  but  in  one  corner  of 
his  mind  is  the  glowing  thought  that 
here,  all  round  him,  are  life  and  action, 
heroism,  peril,  and  the  feverish  pulse 
of  High  Adventure. 

And  so  passes  a  busy,  beautiful, 
thrilling  day — and  night  comes  on 
apace.  New  York  nights  seem  always 
to  come  "apace."  There  are  no  *'a- 
trotting"  or  "a-galloping"  nights.  De- 
scriptive writers  all  lean  heavily  on  the 
subject  of  New  York  after  sundown. 
They  picture  for  us  denizens  of  the 
"back  country"  just  how  the  skyline 
glitters  from  across  the  Hudson;  how 
the  great  buildings  stare  down  "with  a 
million  glowing  eyes,"  and  how  Broad- 
way "winds  sinuously  like  a  silver 
serpent  through  the  dusk."  That 
sibilant  line  about  the  "sinuous,  silver 
serpent"  is  especially  popular.  This  is 
the  time  when  the  voracious  vampire 
and  the  sleek  lounge-lizard  are  abroad 
and  when  "the  gilded  night  life  flaunts 
itself."  I  have  read  about  it  hundreds 
of  times  and  I  love  to  stand  in  some 
sheltering  doorway — an  automat  lunch, 
for  example — and  watch  the  gilded 
night  life  flaunt  and  flaunt.  It  is  very 
satisfying  and  quite  safe  and  inexpensive. 

Occasionally,  of  course,  there  is  the 
theater.  Strictly  speaking,  I  suppose 
it  is  always  there  but  I  go  only  occa- 
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sionally,  even  to  the  tired  business 
men's  benefits.  Whenever  I  do  go  the 
experience  is  always  amusing.  The 
nervous  little  animal  in  the  box  office 
looks  out  between  the  bronze  bars  and 
yips  at  me.  I  gather  that  I  may  have 
my  choice  of  any  standing  room  in  the 
house.  But  I  refuse.  And  then,  as  I 
am  turning  away,  a  friendly  stranger 
with  his  hat  tipped  very  slightly  over 
one  eye  draws  me  confidentially  aside 
and  inquires  hoarsely,  "How  many?" 
I  know  at  once  that  I  am  in  the  clutches 
of  that  oft-described  demon,  the  ticket 
scalper.  He  is  almost  as  welcome  as  a 
friend  from  home.  After  due  parley, 
prolonged  on  my  part  for  the  sheer 
pleasure  of  conversation  with  so  un- 
savory a  character,  I  pay  him  four 
dollars  and  a  quarter  for  a  ticket 
plainly  marked  $3.50  and  go  away  well 
content.  The  play  may  not  be  sat- 
isfactory, for  even  New  York  plays 
can  sometimes  be  dull,  but  to  be  able  to 
check  the  scalper  stories  from  actual 
experience  is  well  worth  the  price  of 
admission. 

After  two  days  spent  in  looking  the 
"old  town"  over,  I  swing  my  bag 
aboard  a  flame-colored  taxi  and  click 
depot- ward.  I  always  exit  from  New 
York  by  taxi.  Dragging  a  heavy  bag 
through  the  subway  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  exaltation  one  acquires  during 
even  a  short  communion  with  Romance. 
And  so  I  vanish  from  the  bright  lights 
and  disappear  into  the  great  unknown 
West  to  take  up  my  humdrum  labor 
with  renewed  enthusiasm.  It  is  nice  to 
be  back  in  the  eddy  after  one  of  these 
daring  excursions  into  the  current.  My 
neighbor  calls  across  the  shrubbery, 
"Well,  how's  the  little  old  town  getting 
along?"  He  uses  the  diminutive  to  in- 
dicate that  he  too  is  entirely  familiar 
with  New  York.  "Oh,  it's  still  there," 
I  answer  with  elaborate  casualness,  and 
I  know  and  he  knows  I  know  that  that 
is  the  expected  answer.  Men  rarely 
discuss  what  happens  to  them  in  New 
York.  Circumlocution  and  insinuation 
are  everything.     For  we  are  all  in  this 


game  of  ballyhooing  the  metropolis  am 
we  all  revel  in  its  melodrama.  It  i 
wonderfully  effective  advertising  and  i 
we  could  only  find  enough  excuses  we 
should  all  be  over  there  oftener  ir 
shuddering  enjoyment. 

But  the  tragedy  of  it  is  this:    New  fj; 
Yorkers   cannot   appreciate   their   own 
advantages.      Living   in'^  the   midst    ol 
superlatives  they  receive  not  a  single 
thrill.      When    life    becomes    dull    and 
tarnished  out  in  Milwaukee  a  gentle  rub  ^^[' 
with  a  week-end  dipped  in  Manhattan 
glamour  restores  its  brilliant  and  glisten- 
ing polish.    But  the  poor  little  rich  New 
Yorker,    surrounded    by   the    ultimate,'  ^. 
has  no  place  of  respite  from  boredom.  ^ 
How  lucky  we  are,  we  ruralites,  to  have*^ 
inherited  this   "picturesque  city 
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how  much  we  owe  to  the  army  of  little 
P.  T.  Barnums  who  weave  round  it  an'  ^"' 
enchanting  veil  of  super-sensationalism'  ^ 
to  brighten  a  sometimes  tiresome  and!*, 
prosaic  world! 


VEAL  CUTLETS 

BY  ROSE  WILDER  LANE 
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IMAGINE  a  farmhouse  besieged  by 
storm,  wood  piles  snowed  under — 
wasn't  it  W^hittier  who  thought  them  so 
poetic,  the  idiot! — water  bucket  frozen 
in  the  well,  two  large,  jolly  Airedale  dogs 
romping  in  and  out — ^what  wouldn't  IW 
give  if  I  could  only  lead  a  dog's  life! 
and  inside,  stoves  to  be  fed  with  wood^ 
from  the  wood  piles  and  shoveled  out 
of  ashes;  potatoes  to  be  peeled;  floors 
to  be  swept  and  scrubbed — for  the  dogs; 
dishes  to  be  washed,  eternally  washed, 
and  washed  again;  milk  to  be  strained 
and  skimmed  and  put  into  the  chickens' 
bucket;  food  to  be  cooked  for  the  pigs; 
lamps  to  be  cleaned  and  filled  and  set 
away  and  taken  down  and  lighted; 
table  to  be  set,  three  meals  a  day  to  be 
prepared  and  cooked  and  served,  ironing 
to  be  done. 

And  maiding  the  pigs  and  diligently 
serving  the  dogs.  Not  to  mention  the 
cow  and  the  horses  and  the  sheep.     Oh, 
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tie  slavish  drudgery  in  which  most 
feteriiers  live! 

I  read  the  Drover  s  Daily  Telegram^ 
hich  reports  steadily  something  like 
lis:  "To-day's  Receipts,  Kansas  City 
tockyards.  2,100  calves,  957  steers, 
,5,000  sheep,  568  cows."  Daihj!  And 
ou  never  think  behind  it.  "Marvelous 
Duntry,  great  production,  really  grip- 
ing drama  of  it,"  you  say — until  you 
ave  yourself  tenderly  nurtured  one  of 
m  to  maturity.  Twenty-one  hundred 
ilves!  Somebody — some  human  being 
-serving  the  cow  with  water  and  food 
iree  times  daily,  cleaning  her  stall, 
rushing  her — Good  Heavens!  carefully 
rushing  her  all  over.  Then  having  to 
e  doctor  and  nurse  at  the  birth  of  the 
ilf,  and  car})enter  to  build  its  own 
ttle  stall  for  it:  and  land  to  be  plowed, 
ed  sowed,  fertilizer  spread,  mowing 
iiachine  and  hayrake  run,  wagons 
laded,  and  unloaded  into  the  hay  mow, 
ad  hay  pitched  down  to  make  its  little 
ed — daily — and  water  warmed  on  the 
itchen  stove  for  it  and  carried  out  to 
and  it  taught  to  drink — because 
dves  do  not  know  how  to  drink  until 
)me  human  being  tenderly  teaches 
lem;  not  unless  they  are  left  to  take 
1  the  cow's  milk  until  she  weans  them 

and  the  cow  milked,  and  the  milk 
aving  grown  chill  on  its  way  to  the 
tehen,  is  warmed,  and  carried  back, 
ad  again  the  little  darling  is  persuaded 
lot  without  tears  and  prayer)  to  absorb 
le  milk  without  butting  all  of  it  over 
le  farmer's  clothes — but  in  any  case  it 
utts  enough  so  that  there  are  the  over- 
lls  to  wash  and  dry  and  starch  and 
crinkle  and  roll  and  iron — wood  being 
Lit  and  sawed  and  split  and  hauled  and 
Drded  and  carried  to  the  woodbox  and 
ut  into  the  stove,  of  course  to  heat  the 
ash  water  and  the  irons ;  and  then  there 

bran  mash  to  make  and  season — first 
ran  gruel,  then  bran  mash — and  there 
t  last  you  have  one  of  the  £,100  calves 
aily  received  at  the  Kansas  City  mar- 
ets.     And  you,  Mr.   Reader,   have  a 


veal  cutlet.  And  this  is  the  greatest 
country  on  earth! 

Of  course,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Farmer 
makes  no  profit  on  the  calf — and  by 
that  I  mean  not  enough  to  pay  for  his 
hired  help  in  handling  the  hay  and  keep- 
ing up  the  fences  round  the  meadows, 
and  all  that — is  another  question.  But 
all  that  labor,  all  that  spilling  out  of 
human  life  for  the  veal  cutlet! 

And  now,  at  last,  it  is  spring,  and  the 
Jersey's  calf,  poor  little  thing,  is  to  be 
vealed — to  go  all  the  long  way  to  St. 
Louis  crying  for  its  mother,  and  be 
slaughtered  there.  The  Jersey  does  not 
know  that;  she  trusts  us  to  take  care 
of  her  wonderful  small  calf.  She  has 
not  been  allowed  to  be  with  it,  of 
course;  but  when  she  gives  her  milk  to 
the  milk  pail  she  watches  the  calf  drink 
part  of  it,  and  then  goes  contentedly  to 
pasture,  knowing  we  shall  be  kind  to  the 
calf  as  we  have  always  been  kind  to  her. 

We  seem,  I  suppose,  like  a  miracle  to 
her.  "There,"  she  says,  "is  the  loving- 
kindness  that  rules  all  things.  Nowhere 
else  do  I  find  anything  but  self-interest; 
always  cows  and  horses  and  sheep  go 
seeking  grass  for  themselves,  and  even 
sometimes  kick  others  away  from  the 
best  patches.  But  these  Two-legged 
Rulers,  they  are  Love.  Behold  how 
they  cut  the  grass,  and  do  not  eat  it 
themselves,  but  store  it  away  for  us; 
behold  how  they  bring  water  and  salt 
and  bran  mash  and  all  good  things.  In 
their  inscrutable  wisdom  they  take  my 
calf  from  me,  but  behold  how  they  deal 
with  it  gently  and  kindly,  how  they  pre- 
pare it  a  stall  with  straw  to  sleep  upon, 
and  teach  it  to  drink;  behold  how  it 
waxes  sleek  and  fat  in  their  tender  care. 
All  is  for  the  best,"  she  says,  "in  a 
world  ruled  by  These,"  and  she  goes  to 
pasture. 

The  calf  will  only  be  tortured  for 
forty-eight  hours,  and  then  knocked  in 
the  head  by  a  butcher  in  the  stockyards. 
Do  you  suppose  we  are  being  fattened 
for  something  like  that.^ 


THE  WAR  AGAINST  PREJUDICE 

BY  EDWARD  S.  MARTIN 


THE  great  dispute  in  the  Democratic 
Convention  over  the  League  of 
Nations  made  it  plainer  than  ever  that 
we  were  proceeding  toward  closer  work- 
ing relations  with  our  fellow  nations  on 
this  globe.  The  dispute  was  not  be- 
tween persons  opposed  to  such  a  move- 
ment and  those  who  favored  it,  but 
between  persons  agreeing  as  to  what 
they  wanted  to  do  but  disagreeing  as  to 
how  to  do  it.  Nearly  all  the  Democrats 
on  both  sides  of  that  discussion  favored 
the  League,  but  one  side,  the  winning 
side,  feared  that  to  put  into  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  a  demand  for  entrance 
into  the  League  of  Nations  would  de- 
prive the  project  of  the  Republican  sup- 
port, which  they  felt  it  ought  to  have 
and  must  have  if  it  is  to  succeed.  So 
they  restrained  their  emotions  and  tried 
to  keep  partisan  politics  out  of  the 
League  question;  for  they  knew  that  if 
they  won  they  could  not  join  the  League 
without  the  consent  of  the  Republicans 
in  the  Senate,  and  they  thought  that  if 
they  lost  the  election  after  having  put 
the  League  into  the  platform  it  would 
mean  more  delay  for  the  inevitable. 

For  it  has  come  to  seem  inevitable 
that  in  some  way  we  shall  join  the  other 
nations  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  world. 
The  Dawes  Commission  has  helped  that 
purpose.  The  present  administration 
has  been  doing  what  it  could  to  make 
the  findings  of  that  Commission  effective 
and  helpful.  No  doubt  the  attitude  of 
the  Democrats  as  shown  in  their  con- 
vention and  the  quality  of  their  candi- 
date and  his  sentiments  about  Europe 


are  stimulants  to  the  other  party  to  a 
complish  what  it  can  for  internation 
co-operation. 

Why  have  we  hung  back  so  about  b 
Everybody  knows  the  story.  Tl 
League  project  had  come  into  partisa 
politics  and  was  smothered,  and  out 
that  smotheration  developed  the  coj, 
ness  which  has  taken  three  years  to  wea  | 
away.  That  it  is  now  wearing  awa; 
there  are  many  signs.  The  fate  of  th 
isolationist  leaders  in  the  Republica 
Party  and  the  figure  they  cut  in  th 
Republican  Convention  is  one  sign.  Th 
predicament  of  the  farmers,  partly  a1 
tributable  to  the  falling  away  of  th 
European  markets  and  the  raising  of  th 
tariff  wall,  is  another  sign.  The  isola 
tionist  policy  has  not  done  well  enoug 
by  us  to  earn  approval  as  a  permanen 
institution.  Why  did  we  ever  take  u] 
with  it.'^  There  was  partisan  politics,  a, 
said,  and  there  followed  an  exhibition  o 
reactionary  politics  in  Europe  which  di( 
not  invite  our  company.  But  beside 
that,  our  friend  Timothy  Rockbotton 
insists  that  Americans  still  have  an  in 
f eriority  complex ;  that  they  do  not  ye 
appreciate  their  position  in  the  world  o: 
its  responsibilities  or  its  duties.  H< 
thinks  that  they  are  deficient  in  intelli 
gent  national  feeling — that  they  havi; 
not  yet  the  sentiment  for  the  Unitec 
States  that  the  English  have  for  Eng- 
land, the  French  for  France,  the  Italiam 
for  Italy.  He  thinks  that  is  one  of  oui 
national  defects  and  that  we  must  get 
over  it. 

So  it  may  be  in  some  degree.     It  i? 
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true  enough  that  the  coming  American 
-ace  is  not  yet  developed.  It  lacks  de- 
velopment not  only  physically  but  spir- 
tually.  At  present  we  do  not  agree  even 
n  aspiration.  The  thing  that  we  'are 
Dretty  well  united  about  is  material  de- 
velopment. We  seem  to  like  that  in  all 
ts  forms  and  especially  in  roads  and 
notor  cars,  telephones  and  radio  ma- 
chines. We  are  mixed  in  race  and  mixed 
n  religion.  The  impressive  row  which 
.he  Democratic  Convention  had  over  tlie 
Ku  Klux  Klan  is  staring  evidence  of 
;hat.  When  we  make  a  great  effort,  as 
*'We  did  in  the  War,  we  get  together  suc- 
""cessfully,  but  when  the  effort  is  over  we 
•evert  to  groups. 

''f    That  is  natural   enough.     Countries 
'{nuch  more  homogeneous  than  ours  do 
ihe   same   thing.      Pretty   much   every 
pountry  in  Europe  has  done  it  more  or 
'less.     All   parties  being  united  for  tlie 
War,  they  broke  out  of  coalitions  when 
he  War  was  over.     Tliat  wivs  no  more 
han  a  return  to  nature,  for  o})posed  par- 
ies are  natural  in  all  countries  and  are 
)art    of    the    process    by    which    they 
)rogress. 

If  Americans  of  the  United  States 
eally  have  an  inferiority  complex,  as 
'Jlockbottom  suggests,  it  is  a  passing 
,'ondition.  If  they  are  afraid  to  get  in 
vith  other  nations  for  fear  the  other  na- 
'ions  will  impose  upon  them,  it  may  be 
oecause  they  do  not  appreciate  the 
strength  of  their  own  position.  It  may 
"ilso  be  due  to  lack  of  leadership  or  to 
bad  leadership;  but  all  that  will  pass 
iway.  They  did  not  show  any  inferiority 
omplex  in  the  War.  Why  not?  Be- 
ause  they  were  united  to  make  good  a 
^reat  American  tradition — the  tradition 
'if  service  to  humanity.  That  tradition 
s  deep  in  the  foundations  of  the  United 
states.  It  is  at  least  three  hundred  years 
M.  The  Pilgrims  had  it  when  they 
anded.  It  has  been  reaffirmed  by  the 
reatest  American  statesmen  and  proph- 
ets and  poets  from  Washington  to 
Wilson.  Lincoln  had  it  intensely.  In 
every  great  crisis  it  crops  up  and  finds  a 
new  expression.     Whenever  the  Ameri- 


can people  are  animated  by  that  tradi- 
tion and  wake  up  to  the  spirit  of  it  they 
stride  forward  and  their  inferiority  com- 
plex, if  indeed  they  have  any,  disap- 
pears. They  see  their  work  and  go 
about  the  doing  of  it.  The  trouble  since 
the  end  of  the  Great  War  has  been  that 
this  tradition  for  the  moment  has 
dropped  out  of  sight.  Because  of  cir- 
cumstances which  possibly  were  more 
inevitable  than  we  realized,  the  mass  of 
our  people  grew  apathetic  about  service 
to  the  world  and  concentrated  their  at- 
tention overmuch  on  their  own  prob- 
lems. They  did  not  realize  how  intri- 
cately those  problems  were  involved  with 
the  problems  of  Europe  and  all  the 
world.  At  once  they  lost  headway  in 
world  service.  Slowly  they  came  to 
realize  that  by  so  much  as  they  withheld 
their  strength  from  helping  the  rest  of 
the  world,  they  defeated  even  their  own 
interests.  But  now  they  seem  to  be 
coming  to  a  dis[)osition  to  go  on  where 
they  left  ofl'  in  V,HO. 

The  Americans  have  to  have  a  moral 
issue.  Take  them  by  and  large,  they  are 
very  religious.  They  care  for  the  right 
and  the  wrong  of  any  question.  They  care 
more  for  it  than  for  the  profit  or  loss  of 
that  question.  If  you  can  make  enough 
of  them  believe  that  this  or  that  political 
course  is  right,  they  will  go  in  for  it.  In 
the  Democratic  Convention,  in  all  the 
clash  of  rivalries  between  candidates, 
that  spirit  was  constantly  evident.  Mr. 
Owen  Young  of  the  Dawes  Commission 
in  his  Harvard  Commencement  speech 
insisted  that  our  policy  toward  Europe 
was  a  moral  question,  insisted  that  we 
had  an  obligation  and  must  meet  it.  By 
what  means  we  met  it — what  method 
we  took,  he  did  not  care.  His  feeling 
was  that  if  we  had  the  right  spirit  we 
would  find  the  method  most  suitable. 
We  have  enormous  wealth,  great  power 
of  manhood,  and  a  composite  popula- 
tion which  includes  sympathies  for  all 
the  peoples  in  the  world.  The  way  for- 
ward for  us  is  to  meet  our  responsibili- 
ties— to  do  for  mankind,  for  Europe  and 
all  the  other  continents,  what  we  and  we 
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alone  have  at  present  the  power  to  do. 
Proceeding  on  that  path,  we  shall  gain 
confidence  in  ourselves  and  others.  Pur- 
suing a  selfish  policy  of  isolation,  we  shall 
lose  both.  The  politicians  are  waking 
up  to  that  idea  just  now  when  the  great 
job  of  electing  a  new  President  is  pro- 
ceeding. The  important  thing  in  poli- 
tics is  to  put  forward  policies  which  will 
stir  the  enthusiasm  of  the  voters.  The 
party  that  ought  to  win  this  year,  and 
that  probably  will  win,  is  the  one  whose 
proposals  and  whose  candidates  are  most 
in  line  with  the  great  American  tradition 
of  service  to  mankind 

These  are  very  extraordinary  times. 
It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that.  Every- 
body sees  it.  Things  move  very  fast. 
Life  changes  while  you  wait.  New  in- 
ventions and  new  developments  of  inven- 
tions constantly  press  in.  The  peoples 
of  the  world  are  daily  being  drawn 
nearer  together  by  increased  rapidity  of 
communication.  No  nation  can  be  a 
laggard  in  such  times  as  these.  Every 
nation  that  hopes  merely  to  keep  its 
place,  much  more  to  forge  ahead,  must 
find  its  job  and  do  it  with  all  its  power. 
But  what  is  now  to  be  done  can  be  done 
quietly  and,  indeed,  will  best  be  so  done. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  splurge  about  it. 
That  phase  when  it  helped  matters  to 
beat  the  drum  has  gone  by.  Our  duties 
nowadays  are  considerably  matters  of 
business,  involving  prudence,  calcula- 
tion, cool  minds,  but  also  courage  and 
good  will.  The  world  has  enormous  prej- 
udices to  get  over.  We  need  so  much — 
almost  all  peoples  need  so  much — to  see 
other  folks  as  they  are  and  not  as  we 
traditionally  expect  them  to  be.  Think 
of  the  row  about  the  Ku  Klux  in  the 
Democratic  Convention.  What  ex- 
traordinary prejudices  and  credulities 
are  behind  it.  What  can  you  think  of 
people  who  suppose  it  is  true  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  bury  a  gun  under  a 
church  whenever  a  boy  child  is  born.^ 
Perhaps  something  will  be  done  in  the 
cam[)aig!i  now  proceeding  to  let  the 
light  into  dark  places  like  that.    That  is 


what  presidential  campaigns  should  b 
for — ^to  let  light  into  dark  places,  scar*  ^^ 
bugaboos  out  of  their  lairs,  make  th( 
truth  evident  even  in  politics.  Not  al 
campaigners  will  contribute  to  that,  bu 
some  will,  and  discussion  in  general  wil 
contribute  to  it.  Part  of  the  business  o 
campaigning  is  to  nail  lies,  and  if  thai 
is  done  with  due  energy  it  may  accom|JK* 
plish  something. 

There  seems  to  be  a  passion  in  t\m 
country  at  this  time  to  regulate  otheil 
persons'  lives.  Folks  moved  by  th( 
sense  of  this  duty  organize  amazingly  tc 
discharge  it.  They  seem,  as  a  rule,  tci  H 
be  in  the  main  pretty  good  people,  whc 
want  to  improve  human  life  and  are.ver;^ 
solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  as  they  see  it.  The  great  and 
startling  example  of  the  proceedings  ol 
such  people  was  the  Anti-Saloon  Leaguefj^t 
and  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  Having  seen  that  great 
improbability  accomplished  and  being!  i 
pleased  with  the  results  of  it  and  very'  i 
solicitous  to  intensify  and  expand  them, 
these  imperious  people  seem  heartily  dis 
posed  to  go  on  with  further  improve- 
ments. They  see  great  benefit  in  an  en- 
forced abstinence  from  all  alcoholic 
drinks,  but  between  such  drinks — be- 
tween the  mild  ones  and  the  strong  ones, 
between  wines,  beer,  and  spirits — they|ii(l 
seem  to  make  no  discrimination  at  all. 
They  seem  eager  to  go  on  now  and  regu 
late  religion  in  the  same  way,  and  also 
education.  They  see  life  as  a  group  of 
facts.  They  see  that  drunkenness  is  bad 
They  see  that  religion  is  good.  They 
believe  that  their  own  particular  brand 
of  religion  is  best.  They  see  that  it  is 
useful  to  have  certain  things  taught  in 
schools.  They  disapprove  of  great  in- 
equalities of  fortune  and  great  differences 
in  social  station.  They  would  abolish 
those  things.  They  would  undertake  by 
law  the  regulation  of  child  life  and  espe- 
cially of  child  labor,  a  thing  which  can 
and  should  be  done  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  which  should  not  be  carried  to  an 
extreme.  Our  fellow  citizens  of  this  dis- 
position seem  to  have  no  philosophy  of 
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fife  and  a  very  limited  understanding  of 
che  philosophy  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Most  of  them  are  good  enough  and  wise 
mough  to  regulate  their  own  lives  but 
liot  nearly  wise  enough  to  regulate  the 
ives  of  other  people.  They  seem  to  have 
jlight  appreciation  of  what  liberty  of  con- 
luct  means  or  what  its  relation  is  to  the 
levelopment  of  character.  They  ap- 
)reciate  the  power  of  the  Constitution 
;o  curb  practices  or  regulate  habits ;  they 
leem  not  to  a{)preciate  its  value  as  a 
lefense  of  human  rights.  Indeed,  they 
ijo  about  busily  to  destroy  that  value 
vherever  it  conflicts  with  their  own 
deas.  These  regulating  j)eople,  who  do 
lot  see  where  the  line  should  run  that 
ipplies  law  to  conduct,  are  the  worst 
)ugaboo  of  the  present  hour.  The 
jrrand  Master  of  the  lot  of  them  is 
brother  Hill  Bryan,  who  has  what  seems 
Ijood  intentions,  a  sincere  belief  in  some 
nvaluable  truths,  and  a  mind  incapa- 
)le  of  suspecting  the  existence  of  other 
ruths  which  are  necessary  to  the  pros- 
)erity  of  the  very  ones  he  sees.  What 
aves  Mr.  Bryan  as  a  political  influence 
s  that  he  is  so  considerably  ( 'hristianized. 
lis  heart  usually  works  better  than  his 
lead.  His  opinions  are  often  wrong  but 
lis  political  instincts  are  apt  to  be  right. 
\nd  he  is  not  a  malignant.  He  does  not 
late  folks  who  disagree  with  him,  and 
16  does  not  harbor  malice. 

What  our  country  needs  just  now 
s  a  great  expositor  of  the  liberal  spirit, 

master  mind  which  understands  that 
ive  and  let  live  go  together,  and  that 
ve  cannot  be  free  ourselves  and  at 
he  same  time  practice  to  take  away 


freedom  from  others.  The  old  slogan 
that  the  same  chain  binds  the  master 
and  the  slave  is  perfectly  applicable 
to  these  imperious  regulators  who 
threaten  us  with  so  much  trouble. 
In  so  far  as  they  invade  the  reason- 
able liberties  of  other  people  they 
lose  their  own.  When  will  they  wake 
up  to  that  idea.'^  When  will  they  ac- 
quire understanding  enough  to  deter- 
mine what  liberties  are  reasonable? 
When  will  they  learn  that  we  are  all  liv- 
ing more  or  less  in  error,  and  can  live 
in  no  other  way  except  as  we  learn  wis- 
dom by  experience?  When  will  they 
learn  that  to  im[)ose  their  own  errors  on 
their  neighbors  does  not  necessarily  do 
their  neighbors  any  good? 

The  air  seems  to  be  full  of  delusions 
about  other  people,  and  especially  of 
the  delusion  that  you  can  make  other 
p(M)ple  good  by  forbidding  them  to  do 
what  you  do  not  yourself  approve  of. 
'i'he  real  way  to  help  other  people  is  not 
to  compel  them  to  do  what  you  think 
is  right,  but  to  live  yourself  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  better  the  lives  of  the 
I)eople  with  whom  you  come  in  contact. 
If  you  can  live  reasonably  well,  help- 
fully, intelligently,  you  may  do  some 
good  just  by  living.  The  country's 
strength  is  not  in  its  prodigious  outfit 
of  stick-at-nothing  reformers,  whether 
hooded  or  not,  whether  oath  bound  or 
not,  but  in  the  number  of  its  people  who 
manage  to  live  pretty  good  lives,  to  be 
kind,  to  be  long-suffering,  to  be  dutiful, 
and  who  recognize  their  neighbors  at 
home  and  abroad  and  are  ready  to 
help  them. 


CONSOLATION 


BY   PER(  Y   WAX  MAN 


OOME  years  ago  I  loved  a  maid 
^     Piofoundly,  in  my  ardent  fashion. 
To  coin  a  phrase,  I  fairly  sprayed 

That  poor  dear  girl  with  fiery  passion. 
I  lost  in  weight,  I  never  slept, 

I  talked  to  every  one  ahont  her. 
Her  pictures  in  my  room  I  kept 

To  prove  I  couldn't  live  without  her. 
At  every  opportunity 

I  praised  her  hair,  her  eyes,  her  carriage. 
I  promised  love  eternally; 

A  thousand  times  I  proffered  marriage. 
And  she?     She  didn't  do  a  thing 

But  greet  my  soul's  outbursts  w  it  hlaugl  iter; 
And  then  to  take  away  the  sting 

She'd  say  "But  you're  a  dear,"  just  after. 
Oh,  how  that  girl  tormented  me! 

Her  indecision  kei)t  me  burning. 
I  pleaded  on  my  bended  knee. 

But  she  was  deaf  to  all  my  yearning. 
At  last,  one  day,  to  my  despair, 

I  learned  that  she  had  wed  another; 
A  chap  with  very  curly  hair 

Who'd  been  to  college  with  her  brother. 
They'd  gone  and  done  it — snap — like  that! 

Impulsively  without  reflection 
And  settled  in  a  tmy  flat 

Up  in  the  Western  Harlem  section. 
At  first  I  thought  of  suicide, 

But  later  found  I  wasn't  willing 
To  cast  a  shadow  on  a  bride 

By  such  a  selfish  act  as  killing. 
And  so  I  settled  down  to  life. 

To  find  in  work  complete  distraction. 
Forgetting  trials,  troubles,  strife 

In  business,  enterprise,  and  action. 

Now,  this  occurred  six  years  ago. 
While  in  the  meantime  I'd  forgotten 

The  girl  who  had  distressed  me  so 
And  made  existence  seem  so  rotten. 


By  Fate's  strange  chance,  the  other  night 

We  met  at  some  confounded  dinner. 
Ye  Gods!   but  she  did  look  a  sight, 

Her  six  years  hadn't  left  her  thinner. 
I  hardly  knew  her  till  she  smiled, 

Then  recognized  her  odd  expression; 
She  simpered  like  a  little  child 

Who   hoped    to   make    a   strong   impres- 
sion. 
She  boasted  of  her  babes  and  cook. 

Her  car,  her  garden,  and  her  hubby; 
Her  face  had  lost  its  winsome  look, 

A  double  chin  had  made  it  chubby. 
She  asked  me  why  I  hadn't  wed, 

And  plagued  me  with  her  silly  chatter, 
She  babbled  wliile  I  crumbled  bread; 

My  silence  didn't  seem  to  matter. 
I  thought:   can  this  be  that  Elaine 

Whom  I  had  once  adored  so  madly. 
Now  grown  indubitably  plain 

And  lacking  charm  and  wit  so  badly! 
Oh!   how  I  blessed  my  stars  that  night. 

When  homeward  quite  alone  returning. 
That  dear  Elaine  had  scorned  my  phght 

And  shown  no  pity  for  my  yearning. 
For  what  should  I  haxe  done  to-day 

If  I  had  been — what's  called — successful 
And  won  Elaine.^     I'm  frank  to  say 

I  find  the  very  thought  distressful. 

So,  lovers,  do  not  be  cast  down 

If  Fate  your  wishes  seems  to  baffle. 
A  later  happiness  may  crown 

Initial  losses  in  life's  raffle. 
You  should  not  fail  to  count  the  cost 

Of  winning,  when  you  go  a-wooing; 
I  know  I  won  the  day  I  lost; 

Which  may  be  just  what  you  are  doing. 
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History  Revised 

Station  o.  n.  (\  (old  north  (iiurch)  paul  revere  speaking — To  arms! 

the  liriti.ih  are  coming! 


An  Inadequate  Definition 
TTAVE  you  a  good,  dean   room   for  the 
•■■  ■■■    night?"  asked   the    tired    travek'r  of 
he  proprietor  of  the  Snoops ville  Hotel. 

"Sure  have,"  replied  the  latter,  *' if  you'll 
vait  just  a  minute.  The  feller  that  was  in 
here  last  night  left  the  window  oi)en  when 
le  went  to  bed  an'  we  ain't  (juite  got  all  the 
Oct  eleaned  out  yet." 


Pater  Curialis 
TJNCLE    MOSE   JACKSON   announced 
^^    his  candidacy  for  alderman  from  the 
colored  ward. 

"What  makes  you  think  you  can  be  a 
successful  politician,  Uncle  Mose.^"  asked 
a  friend. 

"Well,  suh,"  replied  the  darky,  "fo'  one 
tiling,  I'se  the  father  of  a  family." 

"  That's  very  commendable;  but  what  has 
that  to  do  with  politics.^' 

"Well,  suh,"  explained  Uncle  Mose,  "they 
is  sixteen  votahs  in  dat  family." 


Absent-minded  tonsorial  artist:    Bobbed  or  shingled,  Sir? 


Scotch    Pleasure 

ANDY  McANDREWS, 

iV  who  owned  a  small 
automobile,  one  day  pur- 
chased a  bicycle. 

"I  suppose  you'll  ride 
your  bicycle  for  exercise  .?* " 
suggested  a  friend, 

"I'm  figur-r-rin'  on  usin' 
it  for  pleasure,"  replied 
the  Scot. 

"How  do  you  mean.^" 

"Weel,  all  the  time  I'm 
a-ridin'  it,  I'll  be  a-thinkin' 
o'  the  gasoline  I'm  savin' 
by  leavin'  my  car-r-r  at 
home." 


u 
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WHATEVER  Bernard  Shaw  says  is 
bound  to  be  fresh,  entertaining,  and 
provocative  of  thought.  Last  May  we  pub- 
hshed  a  "Dialogue  on  Things  in  General," 
in  which  he  spoke  his  mind  on  everything 
from  Reparations  to  "Saint  Joan."  This 
month  he  answers  the  well-directed  questions 
of  his  biographer,  Professor  Archibald  Hen- 
derson of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
on  the  movies  and  the  theater  of  to-day.  The 
"Dialogue"  is  not  an  interview  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  term,  for  Mr.  Henderson 
submitted  his  questions  in  writing  and  Mr. 
Shaw  wrote  out  his  replies  with  his  own  hand, 
as  in  the  characteristic  bit  of  manuscript 
which  we  reproduce  as  an  illustration.  Mr. 
Henderson,  it  should  be  added,  holds  the 
North  Carolina  record  for  versatility:  he  is 
a  professor  of  mathematics,  an  authority  on 
Einstein,  a  historian,  the  biographer  of  Shaw, 
and  the  author  of  a  recent  book  entitled 
Washington  s  Southern  Tour. 

When  is  a  short  story  not  a  short  story.? 
"Loutre  "  is  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  the 
average  magazine  tale;  yet  the  Editors, 
feeling  that  in  spirit  and  execution  it  fell 
within  the  definition  of  a  short  stor3%  being 
based  on  a  single  central  idea,  accepted  it 
with  enthusiasm  as  elegible  for  the  Harper 
Contest  awards.  The  Judges  not  only  agreed 
with  this  decision  but  gave  "Loutre  "  Second 
Prize  in  the  first  quarterly  competition.  Its 
author,  Lisa  Ysaye  Tarleau,  a  new  contrib- 
utor to  Harper  's,  has  written  stories  for  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  and  has  brought  out  a  vol- 
ume entitled  The  Inn  of  Disenchantment. 

To  publish  a  tale  of  such  great  length  is  to 
break  a  convention  of  magazine  editing;  to 
publish  a  series  of  three  articles  on  Magellan's 
daring  circumnavigation  of  the  world  is  to 
break  another — the  convention  of  timeliness. 
Seldom  rlo  present-day  magazines,  preoccu- 
pied as  they  are  with  affairs  of  the  moment. 


deal  with  the  history  of  past' centuries.  Yet 
adventure  is  never  out  of  season;  and  a  story 
such  as  that  of  the  indomitable  Magellan, 
the  perfect  type  of  Great  Navigator,  the  per- 
fect hero  of  romance,  must  touch  the  imagi- 
nation of  any  one  who  can  hear  it  well  told. 
Arthur  Sturges  Hildebrand  tells  it  surpass- 
ingly well.  Those  who  remember  his  recent 
articles  about  cruising  through  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  a  small  boat,  published  in  Harper's 
under  the  title  "South,  for  Blue  Water"  and 
in  book  form  as  Blue  Water,  know  already 
how  delightfully  he  writes.  But  in  his  three 
"Magellan"  articles,  the  first  of  which  ap- 
I)ears  this  month,  he  brings  the  pages  of 
history  to  life  with  a  brilliance  unexpected 
even  to  those  who  enjoyed  his  previous  work. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  throw  aside  editorial  con- 
ventions for  such  a  subject  and  such  a  writer. 

Robert  W.  Bruere's  subject  is  sharply 
modern  by  contrast;  it  tells  about  a  remark- 
able feat  of  twentieth-century  engineering 
and  the  still  more  remarkable  spirit  of  co- 
operation which  has  made  the  work  of 
the  engineers  serve  a  great  public  need. 
Mr.  Bruere,  who  has  often  contributed  to 
Harper's,  is  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Survey  and  has  had  wide  experience  as 
a  writer  on  progressive  economics;  he  has 
also  been  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Research,  has  served  a  term  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Taylor  Society,  and  in  1921 
w^as  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Personnel  Research  Federation. 

The  frontispiece  and  the  four  Roman 
sketches  which  follow  Mr.  Bruere's  article 
are  the  work  of  George  Wharton  Edwards, 
whose  numerous  travel  books,  illustrated  by 
himself,  are  well  known. 

Basil  King^s  paper  on  "The  Bible  as  the 
Word  of  God"  is  the  third  of  a  group  of  four 
in  which  he  seeks  to  give  to  modern  readers 
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I  all  denominations,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
re  spiritually  adrift,  his  personal  interpre- 
ition  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  the 
eatest  book  of  all  time.  The  author  of 
he  Inner  Shrim\  The  Happy  Isles,  and  other 
-lightful  novels,  and  of  The  Conquest  of  Fear, 
?eds  no  further  introduction  to  the  Harper 
idience. 

Alan  Burroughs,  curator  of  j^aintings  at 
ic  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts,  con- 
ihiites  a  page  of  text  dealing  with  the 
iisterpiece  on  the  cover  of  the  Magazine.  "^ 
"Sanctuary"  is  a  rural  story  by  Lizette 
^oodworth  Reese,  best  known  as  a  i)oet  and 
itil  recently  a  teacher  of  Englisli  at  the 
\s\vni  Higli  School  in  Baltimore.  ^  "^ 
alias  Lore  Sharp  is  a  professor  at  Boston 
niversity,  a  farmer  and  beekeeper  at 
fullcin  Hill  in  the  old  town  of  Hingham, 
lassachusetts,  author  of  numerous  books, 
KJ  withal  something  of  a  })hil()sopher.  *??  'i? 
I  lie  Cane,  the  extraordinary  daughter  of 
lie  Cane  the  grocer,  makes  this  month  her 
Miultimate  appearance  in  the  Magazine, 
1(1  the  i)lot  thickens.  As  the  author  of  From 
('  Life  and  Some  Distinguished  Americans — 
ro  volumes  of  short  stories — and  of  several 
ays,  Harvey  O'Higgins  has  established  a 
pulation  for  sound  craftsmanship  which  is 
ore  than  justified  by  this,  the  first  novel  he 
IS  produced  since  his  early  years  as  a  writer. 

Only  two  poets  are  represented  this  month: 
orence  Keady,  whose  verse  comes  to  us 
oni  a  New  York  City  address,  and  Ethel 
\  Hewitt,  an  English  author  who  contrib- 
:es  frequently  to  Harper's  and  other  mag- 
ines. 

The  "Lion's  Mouth"  contributors  are  El- 
er  Davis,  known  to  readers  of  The  New  York 
imes  as  an  able  reporter  and  the  creator  of 
mythical  old-fashioned  Democrat  named 
odfrey  Gloom,  and  to  novel-readers  as  the 
ithor  of  Times  Have  Changed  and  /'// 
WW  You  the  Town;  H.  A,  Thomas,  who 
)viously  lives  west  of  the  AUeghenies  but 
•efers  not  to  be  precisely  identified  (in  fact, 
s  real  name  is  not  Thomas);  and  Rose 
'ilder  Lane,  author  of  The  Peaks  of  Shala 
id  collaborator  with  Frederick  O'Brien  on 
le  popular  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas, 


who  has  recently  been  living  in  Missouri. 
"^  "^  The  "Editor's  Drawer"  opens  to  the 
music  of  verses  by  Percy  Waxman,  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Pictorial  Review,  resident 
of  Scarsdale,  New  York,  and  prominent 
figure  in  the  annual  theatricals  of  the  famous 
Dutch  Treat  Club. 


We  hope  to  be  able  to  announce  in  the 
October  issue  the  names  of  the  Prize- Winners 
in  the  second  quarterly  competition  of  the 
Short  Story  Contest.  That  competition 
closed  on  June  30.  The  third  one,  we 
may  as  well  repeat  for  the  benefit  of  new 
readers,  will  close  on  September  30,  and 
the  fourth  and  last  on  December  31.  For 
the  best  stories  submitted  in  each  of  these 
periods  the  Magazine  will  award  a  first 
prize  of  $1250,  a  second  prize  of  $750,  and 
a  third  prize  of  $500.  The  conditions  of  the 
Contest  are  given  in  full  in  the  advertising 
pages. 

Some  curious  manuscripts  have  come  into 
the  Harper  office  among  the  thousands  sub- 
mitted so  far  in  the  Contest.  A  large  num- 
ber have  been  thinly  disguised  motion-picture 
scenarios,  consisting  merely  of  stage-direc- 
tions such  as  "Jenkins  then  tries  to  kidnap 
Helen,  but  she  is  rescued  by  Harold,  who 
carries  her  off  in  his  airplane."  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  majority  of  manuscripts  re- 
ceived from  California  have  been  of  this 
nature.  Many  stories  in  blank  verse  have 
been  received;  at  least  one  was  provided 
with  pen-and-ink  illustrations  and  a  highly 
decorated  initial  letter;  and  there  was  one 
paraphrase  of  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  in  prose, 
beginning,  "A  lone  stag  grazing  on  the  top 
of  the  hill  heard  the  hounds  bay." 

"Women  Come  to  Judgment,"  by  Mar- 
garet Culkin  Banning,  the  Third-Prize  story 
of  the  first  competition,  will  be  published 
next  month.  After  it  has  appeared  we  trust 
many  Harper  readers  will  let  us  know  their 
personal  preferences  among  the  prize-winning 
stories:  "The  Girl  in  the  Tree,"  "Loutre," 
and  "Women  Come  to  Judgment."  It  will 
be  interesting  to  compare  the  lay  opinion  of 
the  Harper  audience  with  the  verdict  of  the 
Judges.  No  amount  of  discrepancy  of  judg- 
ment would  surprise  us;    for  we  recall  that 
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Mr.  Nicholson,  Miss  Gale,  and  Professor 
Perry  each  picked  a  different  story  of  the 
three  for  First  Prize,  and  the  final  decision 
depended  on  their  second  and  third  choices. 
"The  Girl  in  the  Tree,"  by  Alice  Brown, 
won  on  the  point  system  which  had  been 
agreed  upon  in  advance  by  the  Editors  and 
the  Judges. 

♦      ♦      ♦ 

We  trust  that  the  honor  bestowed  upon 
"Loutre"  will  not  blind  writers  to  the  fact 
that  stories  of  unusual  brevity  are  much  de- 
sired. Among  the  six-thousand-odd  received 
so  far  in  the  Contest,  there  has  been,  so  far 
as  we  can  recall,  not  a  single  outstanding 
story  of  less  than  five  thousand  words  (or, 
let  us  say,  seven  Harper  i)ages),  and  many 
of  the  best  have  run  to  double  that  length. 
A  resounding  cheer  will  go  up  in  East  33rd 
Street  when  the  Editors  receive  the  first  tale 
which  combines  witli  other  conspicuous 
merits  that  of  brevitv. 


Space  does  not  allow  us  to  refer  to  more 
than  a  few  of  the  entertaining  letters  of  com- 
ment, praise,  and  criticism  that  have  reached 
the  Editors  during  the  past  few  weeks.  A 
reader  in  Detroit  writes  enthusiastically  of 
Mr.  Sharp's  article,  "The  Birth  of  the  Bee"; 
one  in  Texas  comments  upon  Everett  Dean 
Martin's  paper,  "Are  We  Facing  a  Revival 
of  Religion.'^"  which  has  evidently  impressed 
her  profoundly;  one  in  California,  who  adds 
a  postscript  to  the  effect  that  he  is  in  no  way 
identified  with  the  Mormon  Church  or  inter- 
ested in  the  manufacture  of  organs,  takes  ex- 
ception to  Mrs.  Gerould's  statement  in  her 
Salt  Lake  City  article  that  the  Tabernacle 
organ  is  overrated;  and  one  in  Boston  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Gerould's 
quotation  (in  her  San  Francisco  article)  of 
a  paragraph  written  in  1850  by  Richard  Hale 
of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  might  well 
have  included  the  name  of  the  book  quoted, 
which  was  The  Log  of  a  Forty-Niner.  Near 
the  bottom  of  the  pile  is  a  letter  from  Brook- 
lyn from  which  we  must  quote.  "I  have 
just  been  reading  a  copy  of  Harper's  for 
August,  1888,  and  am  comparing  it  with  the 


current  issue,"  writes  Mr.  Frederic  V.  Clark. 
".  .  .  Look  at  the  contents :  a  travel  article 
by  Lafcadio  Hearn,  a  serial  by  Rider  Hag- 
gard, a  poem  illustrated  by  six  drawings  (re- 
produced on  wood)  by  E.  A.  Abbey,  a  sonnet 
by  Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  a  serial  by 
William  Dean  Howells,  a  sonnet  by  William 
Wordsworth,  a  travel  article  by  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  a  serial  by  William  Black, 
a  drawing  hy  Du  Maurier,  and  every  page 
breathing  of  cidture,  refinement,  and  in- 
telligence. 

"I  have  had  more  enjoyment  from  this 
old  Harper's  this  afternoon  than  I  have  had 
from  any  magazine  in  years  and  am  glad  to 
learn  that  it  is  the  publications  that  have 
changed  and  not  I. 

"I  am  wondering  what  the  trouble  is  with 
to-day's  products.  Isn't  the  same  standard 
possible  or  has  the  reader  changed  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  old  style  of  stuff  won't  sell.'* 

"I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  I  coiddn't 
get  enough  of  magazine  reading.  Now  I  buy 
one  or  two  a  month  and  never  can  read  one 
through.  Maybe  I  am  to  blame,  but  I  am 
in  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  read  what  Theodore 
Child  has  to  say  about  Botticelli." 

Mr.  Clark's  comment  is  depressing  to  the 
Editors. of  to-day;  but  it  would  be  more  so 
if  they  did  not  realize  that  it  is  human  nature 
to  prefer  the  style  of  writing  prevalent  in 
one's  youth,  and  that  in  1960  there  will  prob- 
ably be  readers  asking  why  the  Magazine 
cannot  retain  the  standards  of  the  golden 
days  of  1924,  when  Bernard  Shaw's  dialogues 
were  being  published,  and  Tomlinson  and 
Bradford  w^ere  regular  contributors,  and 
Hildebrand  was  winning  his  literary  spurs! 
Yesterday's  giants  always  look  bigger  than 
to-day's — or  to-morrow's.  And  any  maga- 
zine which  is  genuinely  hospitable  to  new 
talent  (as  Harper's  is)  is  in  search  of  the 
giants  of  to-morrow. 

By  way  of  solace  comes  a  letter  from  Cin- 
cinnati which  closes:  "A  lady  said  to  me 
yesterday,  in  discussing  this  story  and  some 
of  the  other  good  things  we  had  enjoyed  in 
recent  issues,  'Harper's  is  one  of  the  few 
magazines  that  has  always  maintained  its 
standard ! '  And  so  you  have,  and  here's  my 
best  wishes  and  gratitude!" 


Copyright  i9o6by  Louis  loeb 
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ENGRAVED  ON  WOOD  BY  HENRY  WOLF  FROM  THE  PAINTING  BY  LOUIS  LOEB 

A  limited  number  of  the  unpublished  wood  engravings  of 
Henry  Wolf,  an  acknowledged  master  of  what  is  now  al- 
most a  lost  art,  have  come  into  the  possession  of  Harper's 
Magazine.  The  one  presented  here  is  a  perfect  example  of      /  " 
the  charm  and  delicacy  that  characterize  the  engraver's  work. 
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POLITICS— A  TWO-HANDED  GAME 

Reflect  ion. s  on  (Unnpaigru,  Ancient  and  Modern 


BY  ELMER  DAVIS 


You  have  got  to  lake  it  out  of  politics  or  you 
•an't  win. — From  the  rcmarku  of  the  Honorable 
Key  Pittman,  United  States  Senator  from  Nevada, 
)efore  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 

THE  old-style  partisan  used  to  say, 
and  seems  even  to  have  believed, 
hat  he  was  a  partisan  because  parties 
neant  principles,  not  men.     But  that 
irgument  is  not  heard  this  year  from  any 
)f  the  three  parties  competing  for  the 
favor  of  the  voters.     Mr.   William  Z. 
jl^'oster's  home-brewed  Bolshevik  party  is 
•unning  on  a  set  of  very  definite  and 
controversial   principles,   and   the   wise 
nen  expect  it  to  get  about  fifty  thousand 
/otes  out  of  a  possible  fifty  million.    But 
he  orators  of  the  other  three  parties  are 
iaying  much  about  candidates  and  little 
I  bout  principles  for  the  excellent  reason 
}i.  c  each  of  the  three  has  a  candidate  for 
vhom  much  may  be  said,  while  none  of 
hem  has  any  principles  at  all.    To  this 
'     3nt    at    least    American    politics    is 
^    :    g  back  to  its  best  tradition. 
^  course  there  are  earnest  citizens 
)  complain  loudly  because  there  is  no 
erence    of    principles    between    the 
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parties.  The  only  visible  difference  of 
any  sort  is  that  the  Republican  party 
seems  to  contain  a  slightly  higher  per- 
centage of  crooks,  and  the  Democratic 
party  of  fools.  How  about  the  third 
party?  Well,  the  third  party — in  its 
platform,  at  least — has  done  its  best  to 
avoid  controversial  questions  and  to 
prove  that  it  is  just  like  any  other  party. 
Its  stock  in  trade  is  an  able  and  popular 
candidate  and  a  sectional  and  occupa- 
tional discontent;  and  its  managers,  with 
excellent  judgment,  are  trying  to  leave 
it  at  that.  This  has  annoyed  serious- 
minded  publicists  who  feel  that  there  is 
no  particular  gain  in  substituting  for 
Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee  the  indis- 
tinguishable trinity  of  Tweedledum, 
Tweedledee,  and  Tweedleda,  but  it 
shows  good  sense  on  the  part  of  the  third 
party's  leaders.  If  nothing  else,  this 
year's  three  national  conventions  proved 
that. 

For  in  all  the  duration  of  American 
history  only  one  third  party  has  endured, 
and  it  endured  by  swallowing  one  of  its 
antagonists  and  becoming  the  first  party. 

Brothers.     All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Tlrird  jiarties  are  horn  of  an  issue  and  fed 
on  diseontent.  Commonly  tliey  die 
vv  lien  hard  times  are  over  and  diseontent 
disappears.  The  issue  goes  on  and  is 
fought  out,  but  not  on  partisan  Hnes. 
For  the  object  of  a  party  is  not  the 
triumph  of  an  issue  but  the  acquisition 
and  retention  of  jobs,  honors- and  emolu- 
ments by  the  people  who  run  the  part3^ 
A  party  based  on  an  issue  is  ruined 
whether  it  wins  or  loses.  If  its  issue  is 
finally  rejected,  the  men  whose  political 
fortunes  are  tied  up  with  that  issue  are 
finally  rejected  too.  If  its  issue  triumphs, 
there  is  no  further  reason  for  the  party. 
Senator  La  Follette  sees  this,  and  having 
plenty  of  discontent  to  work  with,  is 
trying  to  escape  entanglement  with  an 
issue. 

The  one  exception  among  American 
third-party  movements  is  of  course  the 
enduring  success  of  the  Republicans. 
But  that  was  due  to  the  double  accident 
of  war  and  victory.  The  Republican 
party  was  founded  to  fight  for  the  issue 
of  limiting  the  expansion  of  slavery. 
There  is  grave  doubt  if  any  political 
organization  was  needed  for  that  pur- 
pose; if  slavery  had  been  introduced  in 
the  West  it  would  probably  have  died  a 
natural  death  of  its  own  unprofitable- 
ness, as  it  did  in  the  Northeastern  states. 
But  in  any  case,  if  the  Republican  party 
had  succeeded  in  definitely  and  finally 
confining  slavery  to  the  fifteen  slave 
states  of  1860— still  more,  if  it  had 
abolished  slavery— it  would  have  had  no 
more  justification  for  existence.  Its 
enemies  saved  it  by  starting  a  war  after 
its  first  electoral  triumph.  After  the  war 
the  Republicans  were  virtually  without 
opposition  for  a  decade,  thus  gaining 
time  to  reorganize  as  a  party  which 
represented  nothing  in  particular  but  one 
of  the  most  fundamental  of  human 
instincts— the  desire  to  live  off  the  public 
trough.  By  the  time  political  conditions 
returned  to  normal  in  the  middle  seven- 
ties, the  Democratic  party  also  repre- 
sented nothing  but  the  desire  to  live  off 
llie  public  trough.  Once  or  twice — in 
JH9(>  and  in  102()~the  Democrats  made 


the  fatal  mistake  of  tying  themselves  u 
with  a  real  issue,  and  the  consequenct 
have  taught  them  not  to  do  it  again.  I 
this  pleasing  rivalry  the  parties  hav 
lived  and  thriven  ever  since,  while  nor 
partisan  or  bi-partisan  action  takes  car 
of  the  issues. 

For  the  two-party  system  has  prove< 
itself  the  best  means  of  getting  thing 
done— not,  necessarily,  of  getting  don 
the   things  about  which  people  get  ex 
cited,  but  of  carrying  on  the  business  o 
government  without  too  much  waste  o 
corruption.    On  the  continent  of  Europe 
a  group  system  of  small  parties,  each  o; 
which,  as  a  rule,  represents  a  specific  issu(| 
or   a   specific    interest,    has    paralyzec 
democratic  government  and  driven  tht 
nations  either  to  dictatorships  or,  as  ii 
France,  to  what  amounts  to  a  two-partA 
system.    The  French  Right,  to  be  sure, 
is  a  coalition,  and  so  is  the  French  Left. 
But  the  Republican  party  was  a  coalition 
until  La  Follette  broke  away,  and   is 
likely  before  long  to  be  a  coalition  again. 
For  the  last  half  century  the  Democratic 
party  has  been  a  coalition  between  a  ^ 
Southern  agrarian  interest  and  a  North- 
eastern industrial  working-class  interest, 
elements  fortunately  so  discordant  that 
the  party  has  been  spared  the  impossible 
task  of  trying  to  stand  united  for  any- 
thing in  particular  until  a  few  idealists 
came  to  the  New  York  convention  and 
imperiled  a  brilliant  prospect  of  material 
success  by  trying  to  tie  up  the  party  with 
moral  issues. 

Andrew  Jackson  showed  a  sure  per- 
ception of  the  practical  realities  of 
Democratic  government  when  he  went 
to  the  White  House  on  the  slogan  of 
*'Turn  the  rascals  out."  Democracy, 
inefficient  enough  under  any  system,  is 
least  inefficient  when  it  operates  through 
two  indistinguishable  and  arbitrary  divi- 
sions of  the  politically  interested  citizen 
body.  One  set  of  rascals,  becoming 
insufferable,  can  be  turned  out  and 
replaced  by  the  other  set  of  rascals  whose 
own  self-interest  will  keep  them  for  some 
years  from  being  quite  as  })ad  as  their 
predecessors.    When  they  forget  and  in 
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I  heir  turn  heconie  insufferable,  they  can 

•e  i;ej)lace(l  l)y  the  first  set  of  rascals, 

ow  chastened  by  enforced  retirement 

nd  willing  to  behave  with  reasonable 

irtue  for  a  term  or  two.     That  is  what 

as  happened  in  this  country  during  the 

ast  sixty  years.    But  the  whole  process 

'ould  have  been  upset  if  either  party 

ad  stood  for  an  issue. 

The  La  Follette  people,  seeing  this  and 

eing  animated  by  the  same  powerful 

lotive  of  self-interest  which  inspires  all 

oliticians,  realize  that  their  best  chance 

to  absorb  and  replace  either  Demo- 

•ats  or  Republicans  as  the  Republicans 

ace  absorbed  and  replaced  the  Whigs. 

'Libstitute  Tweedleda  for  either  Twee- 

iedum  or  Tweedledee.     Three  parties 

'e  confusing  enough  to  the  voter,  but 

le  confusion  would  be  ruinous  if  any  of 

le  three  represented  a  result  of  definite 

)inions.     The  two-party  system  cor- 

sponds  to  the  basic  instincts  of  human 

iture — but    it    must    be    two    parties 

nther  of  which  stands  for  anything  in 

irticular,  parties  that  mean  men,  not 

inciples.    If  an  example  is  needed,  take 

from  that  inexhaustible  storehouse  of 

oral  illustration — the  history  of  Rome. 


Everybody  knows  that  Rome  fell. 
That  is  not  exactly  true,  but  since 
everybody  knows  it,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted.  What  few  people  remember  is 
that  New  Rome — Constantinople,  and 
the  eastern  half  of  the  old  Roman  Em- 
pire which  centered  about  Constanti- 
nople— stood  for  a  thousand  years  after 
Rome  had  been  retired  to  the  guide 
books.  Since  every  preacher  and  re- 
former and  politician  in  American  his- 
tory has  drawn  moral  lessons,  usually 
wrong,  from  the  fall  of  Rome,  it  may  be 
permissible  to  draw  a  moral  lesson  from 
the  persistence  of  Constantinople,  whose 
thousand  years  of  stability  make  a 
record  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
European  government.  That  stability 
was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  political 
life  in  Constantinople  was  organized  on 
the  basis  of  two  parties  which  had 
nothing  to  do  w4th  issues  and  principles, 
parties  no  more  different  than  Demo- 
crats and  RepubHcans — the  Blues  and 
the  Greens. 

There  had  been  parties  in  the  Roman 
republic.  There  were  personal  factions 
and  grouj)s  representing  class  interests, 
but  in  the  main,  republican  Rome  had 
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two  great  parties  divided  along  the  most 
natural  line  of  cleavage.  On  the  one  side, 
those  who  had  money  and  wanted  to 
keep  it;  on  the  other,  those  who  didn't 
have  it  and  wanted  to  get  it — conserva- 
tives and  radicals.  Because  they  rep- 
resented a  genuine  and  fundamental 
difference  of  opinion,  they  took  their 
politics  hard.  When  either  side  got  the 
upper  hand  it  killed  off  all  the  leaders  of 
the  other  side  within  reach.  Naturally, 
after  this  had  gone  on  for  a  hundred 
years  there  was  a  scarcity  of  political 
leaders  and  a  general  lack  of  enthusiasm 
for  politics;  so  the  country  resigned  itself 
without  complaint  to  the  strongest  man 
in  sight,  who  happened  to  combine 
radical  antecedents  and  associations 
with  a  conservative  temperament.  Aided 
by  the  good  luck  of  the  war  against 
Cleopatra  which  stirred  up  national 
patriotism,  Augustus  managed  to  as- 
semble most  of  the  politically  minded 
men  of  Rome  in  a  conservative-radical 
coalition  whose  sole  issue  was  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  this 
was  the  only  i>arty  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

There  was,  to  l)e  sure,  under  the  first 
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two  dynasties  a  fitful  and  absurd! 
ineffective  protest,  chiefly  literary  in  i 
inspiration  and  manifestations,  from 
lunatic  fringe  of  disgruntled  republicani 
These  gentlemen  exerciaed  their  politic; 
inclinations  principally  in  writing  ac 
miring  biographies  of  one  another,  ani 
devising  praiseworthy  dying  sentiment 
against  the  time  when  the  most  patiei^ 
of  emperors  would  find  them  too  muc, 
and  send  them  orders  to  commit  suicide 
When  they  had  all  been  so  disposed  oi 
amid  intense  calm  on  the  part  of  thi 
population  at  large,  there  was  nevej 
again  an  Opposition  in  Rome.  Then 
were  murderous  and  finally  ruinous  civ 
wars  between  rival  candidates  for  th| 
throne,  but  they  were  supported  bj 
personal  or  regional — not  partisan 
interests.  It  is  not  true  that  imperiaj 
Rome  had  no  parties  because  it  had  n 
political  life.  It  had  no  political  lif 
because,  among  other  reasons,  it  had  n« 
parties. 

Rome  could  do  without  politics,  bu| 
Constantinople,  w^hose  people  were  mor<| 
excitable  and  less  practical,  could  not( 
But  by  good  luck  (for  there  seems  t<t 
have  been  no  deliberate  intent  about  it 
j)olitical  feeling  in  Constantij 
nople  came  to  center  abou^ 
the  factions  at  the  race  traclj 
— just  as  if  party  conflicts  iij 
New  York  and  Chicago,  in 
stead  of  being  between  Demoj 
crats  and  Republicans,  wer(| 
between  Giants  and  Yankees! 
or  Cubs  and  White  Sox.  \ 
Nobody  had  to  be  eitheii 
Blue  or  Green,  any  more  thaijj 
any  of  us  have  to  enroll  in  aj 
political  party;  but  unless] 
you  were  either  a  Blue  or  a\ 
Green  you  missed  most  of  the 
excitement  in  Constanti 
nople.  In  both  parties  there* 
were  rich  men  and  poor  nien,j 
conservatives  and  radicals,! 
extremists  and  middle-of-the 
roaders,  crusading  fanatic^ 
and  Laodiceans.  They  dil 
fered     roughly     as     Demo 
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pats  Miul  Republicans  dlftVr  lo-day. 
'he  (ireeiis,  hk<'  the  Repiihhcaiis,  were 
lore  often  in  favor  and,  hy  virtue  o 
leir  greater  op})ortnnity  contained  in 
leir  party,  perhaps,  a  few  more  crooks, 
he  Blues  were  more  often  in  opposition 
nd  hence  attracted  rather  more  of  the 
inatic  fringe.  They  were  divided,  not 
y  issues,  but  by  something  far  more 
mdamental  and  enduring  than  any 
i)ecific  doctrine  of  pohtics,  economics,  or 
Hgion — by  the  es- 
'iitial  human  need 
f  having  a  tradi- 
onal  enemy  wlio 
III  be  hated  and 
owled  at,  who  gives 
II  opportunity  to 
low  off  steam.  That 
as  what  tlie  race- 
ack  parties  did  for 
onstantinople — 
ley  gave  its  people 
opportunity  to 
low  of!*,  usually  without  injury 
earn  which  in  Rome  was  repressed 
id  contained  until  it  eventually  cooled 
id  condensed  into  utter  apathy  to  the 
?struction  of  the  empire. 

Nobody    in    (Constantinople    had    to 

long  to  a  party,  but  if  you  were  a  Blue 

a  Green  you  could  turn  out  on  the  big 
Lcing  days,  go  to  the  track  and  sit 
Tiong  your  own  crowd,  and  listen  to 
)ur  official  spokesman  abusing  the 
her  party  like  a  present-day  key- 
)ter.  When  the  other  side's  keynoter 
id  his  turn,  you  could  boo  and  hiss  and 

(kle;  and  once  in  a  long  while  you 
)iild  engage  in  a  riot  which  relieved 

ery body's  feelings  without  doing  any 
^rmanent  damage.  Meanwhile  the 
:perts  in  the  palace  carried  on  the 
)vernment  and  the  average  man  never 
id  to  worry  about  it.    W^hat  good  does 

do  him — or  has  ever  done  him — to 
orry  about  it.^  He  can  decide  whether 
^  prefers  Coolidge  or  Davis  or  La 
ollette,  but  he  can  exercise  no  control 
/er  the  successful  candidate  except  by 
:>ting  against  him  when  he  runs  for 

-election.  At  long  intervals,  this  power 
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of  repudiation  is  effective  and  salutary. 
Just  as  in  Constantinople,  every  half- 
century  or  so  one  or  the  other  of  the 
factions  put  over  a  change  of  ministers 
or  even  of  the  dynasty;  but  in  the  main 
political  life  in  Constantinople  consisted 
in  cheering  your  own  keynoter,  booing 
the  other  side's  and  throwing  an  infre- 
quent and  usually  harmless  brick;  while 
the  business  of  running  the  country  was 
handled  by  the  civil-serv^ice  officials, 
working  under  the  direction  of  Master 
Minds  who  might  nominally  belong  to 
one  party  or  the  other,  but  were  willing 
to  use  either  to  achieve  their  ends.  The 
Constantinople  party  system  was  an 
excellent  psychological  release  which 
rarely  interfered  with  the  administra- 
tion. That  is  one  reason  why  the 
Byzantine  Empire  lasted  a  thousand 
years. 

For  while  the  purpose  of  a  party,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  leaders  and  active 
workers,  is  the  acquisition  and  retention 
of  public  office  by  its  leaders,  for  the  rank 
and  file  its  value  is  psychological.  Being 
an  independent  voter  requires  more  time 
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jind  iiKlnstry,  as  well  as  more  intelli- 
oenoe,  than  most  of  us  liave  to  give, 
^'et  on  important  issues  most  of  us  are 
in(lej>endent  voters  to  the  extent  that  we 
are  not  governed  by  an  ordered  concept 
of  life  which  automatically  decides  our 
opinion  on  every  question.  Despite  the 
liigh  authority  from  which  the  saying 
comes,  it  is  not  true  that  every  boy  and 
girl  alive  is  either  a  little  Liberal  or  a 
little  Conservative.  Most  of  us  are 
liberal  sometimes  and  conservative  some- 
times, liberal  on  some  issues  and  con- 
servative on  others.  We  can  call  our- 
selves liberals  or  conservatives  only  by 
enforcing  the  unit  rule  on  a  reluctant 
minority  of  our  opinions. 

But  we  are  all  either  Blue  or  Green, 
Red  or  Black,  High  or  Low,  Odd  or 
Even.  The  appetite  for  antagonism 
seems  to  be  fundamental.  When  our 
ancestors  assembled  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  the  art  of  oral  spelling,  they 
chose  sides  and  roused  the  spirit  of 
emulation  so  that  they  could  work  them- 
selves up  to  the  point  of  spelling  not  only 
more  enthusiastically  but  more  ac- 
curately.   When  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
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merce  or  the  Baraca  Bible  Class  starts  a 
drive  for  new  members,  the  first  thing  is 
to  divide  the  old  members  who  are  to 
bring  in  the  new^  members  into  two  sides 
— the  Reds  and  Blues.  We  all  work 
better,  and  work  harder,  if  we  have 
somebody  to  work  against. 

We  all  need  an  adversary  who  can  be 
hated  without  going  through  a  painful 
process  of  reasoning  which  may  end  in 
the  conclusion  that  after  all  he  is  only 
fifty-one  per  cent  hate  worthy.  We  go  to 
the  Polo  Grounds  and  cheer  wildly  for 
one  set  of  out-of-town  experts  playing 
baseball  in  the  name  of  New  York  as 
against  another  set  of  out-of-town  ex- 
perts playing  baseball  in  the  name  of 
New^  York,  and  thereby  get  rid  of  much 
enthusiasm  which  might  do  infinite 
damage  if  directed  toward  some  concrete 
end.  And  if  any  man  can  give  a  more 
reasoned  explanation  of  his  being  a 
Democrat  or  Republican  than  of  his 
being  a  Giant  rooter  or  a  Yankee  rooter, 
he  has  never  done  so.  He  may  say  that 
he  is  a  Republican  because  the  Republi- 
cans are  the  party  of  intelligence  and 
morality — the  party  so  intelligent  that  it 
spent  two  billions  on 
the  Veterans'  Bureau 
without  relieving  the 
veterans,  so  moral  that 
it  seems  to  see  nothing 
wrong  or  even  surpris- 
ing in  the  sale  of  Tea- 
pot Dome.  He  may  say 
that  he  is  a  Democrat 
because  he  believes  in 
popular  liberties — this 
although  Democratic 
states  gave  the  most 
eager  support  to  nation- 
wide prohibition  and 
inclined  most  strongly 
to  the  passing  of  laws 
forbidding  the  teaching 
of  evolution.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  he  is  a 
Democrat  or  a  Rej)ub- 
lican  because  his  father 
belonged,  or  his  friends 
belong,  to  that  party; 
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»ecause  lie  found  some  specific  social 
ir  business  advantage  in  belonging  to 
t,  as  in  the  case  of  Northern  Repub- 
icans  who  become  Democrats  when  they 
lOve  to  the  South ;  or  because  he  has  an 
bstract  admiration  for  Jefferson  or 
incoln,  or  had  a  passionate  personal 
evotion  to  the  personality  or  ideals  of 
Vilson  or  Roosevelt.  Wilson  and  Roose- 
elt  have  as  little  to  do  with  the  Demo- 
ratic  and  Republican  parties  of  1924  as 
ave  Jefferson  and  Lincoln;  search  the 
tatements  of  party  principle  and  the 
icord  of  party  practice,  and  you  will 
nd  little  trace  of  the  influence  of  any  of 
be  four,  though  plenty  of  lip-service  to 
bese  magnificent  advertising  assets. 
'  'hese  and  other  illogical  trivialities  de- 
'^rmine  our  choice  between  Tweedledum 
iid  Tweedledee,  as  it  determined  the 
'Onstantinopolitan's  choice  between 
Hues  and  Greens.  But  we,  like  him, 
a\  e  to  be  something  or  miss  the  excite- 
lent  and  relief  that  come  from  a 
eriodical  explosion  of  partisanship. 

And  naturally  if  there  were  any  real 
ifference  between  the  parties,  partisan- 
lip  would  be  harder  for  the  individual. 
[e  would  have  to  think.  He  would  have 
)  line  up  with  those  who  agree  w4th  him 
II  what  he  regards  as  the  cardinal  ques- 

011,  and  often  he  would  find  himself  in 


I)retty  (juecr  company.  He  would  have 
to  think  not  only  once  but  every  time  an 
issue  of  consequence  came  up,  and  that 
is  more  thought  than  most  of  us  care  to 
give  to  j)ublic  affairs.  In  the  shifting 
realignment  of  parties  which  this  would 
probably  entail,  a  man  would  find  him- 
self in  strange  company  and  away  from 
home,  shouting  abuse  at  his  old  friends, 
and  what  is  worse,  saying  kind  things 
about  his  old  enemies. 

For  the  party  the  effect  would,  of 
course,  be  still  more  disastrous.  You 
can't  be  for  anything  without  being 
against  something  else.  You  can't  win 
votes  by  taking  up  one  side  of  a  con- 
troversial issue  without  losing  the  votes 
of  those  w^ho  prefer  the  other  side.  In 
1920  the  issues  about  which  people 
talked  and  grew  angry  and  abusive  and 
intolerant  were  prohibition,  bobbed 
hair,  and  the  one-piece  bathing  suit. 
They  were  not  partisan  issues,  however. 
Bobbed  hair  and  the  one-piece  bathing 
suit  have  since  been  settled.  Prohibi- 
tion, so  far  as  human  ingenuity  can 
provide,  wnll  never  be  settled.  The 
issues  about  w^hich  people  get  angry  this 
year  are  prohibition,  evolution,  and  the 
Klan.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
j)latfornis. 

And  herein,  of  course,  the  Democrats 
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committed  one  of  their  characteristic 
blunders,  which  had  at  least  the  useful 
result  of  making  the  essence  of  the  two- 
party  system  a  little  clearer  than  before 
to  a  great  many  innocent  voters.  The 
question  "What  is  a  party  for?"  will 
never  be  asked  again  by  any  man  who 
saw  the  great  men  of  the  Democratic 
jwrty  fluttering  and  sputtering  like  wet 
liens  in  fear  that  idealistic  enthusiasts 
were  going  to  commit  the  party  to  a 
definite  position  on  a  disputed  question. 
'Hiese  gentlemen  were  quite  sincere, 
honestly  intent  on  serving  their  party 
and  their  country.  But  they  were 
professional  politicians,  and  the  major 
j)remise  of  every  professional  politician's 
reasoning  is  that  the  welfare  of  party 
and  country  depends  on  his  being  in 
office.  Turn  the  rascals  out  and  get 
the  jobs — that  is  the  first  command- 
ment. 

Bryan's  violent  objection  to  the  nam- 
ing of  the  Klan  had  more  behind  it  than 
Bryan's  temperamental  obscurantism. 
It  was  backed  by  Bryan's  own  exper- 
ience. In  his  youth  he  tied  the  party  up 
with  certain  controversial  issues,  and  the 
results  were  disastrous  both  to  him  and 
to  the  party.  In  his  old  age  he  knows 
better.  Still  more  illuminating  was 
Senator  Pittman's  speech,  a  quotation 
from  which  appears  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  against  too  downright  support  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  Newton  D. 
Baker  had  preceded  him  with  an  im- 
l^assioned  appeal  for  standing  by  the 
l>eague,  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may.  But  Key  Pittman  is  one  of  the 
chips  and  he  doesn't  want  to  fall.  Like 
Jiaker,  he  was  stirred  by  a  great  emotion 
—  the  deadly  fear  that  prospective  vic- 
tory might  be  turned  to  defeat  by  com- 
mitting the  party  to  something  definite. 
Certainly  he  was  for  the  League,  but 
"you  have  got  to  take  it  out  of  politics  or 
you  can't  win."  If  the  Democrats  are 
for  it  the  Republicans  will  be  against  it, 
and  Heaven  knows  what  may  hapj)en; 
but  if  the  Democrats  say  notJiing  about 
it  they  wmy  win,  by  virtue  of  public 
disgust  with  the  jK.rty  in  office,  and  then 
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put  the  League  over.  Get  the  jobs  an 
let  the  issues  wait ;  seek  ye  first  the  spoil 
of  ofiSce  and  all  things  else  will  be  adde 
unto  you. 

Key  Pittman,  betrayed  into  candor  b; 
deep  feeling,  is  the  first  man  in  America 
political   history   who   has   frankly   ad 
mitted  that   before  fourteen  thousand 
people,  but  it  is  and  has  been  the  guidin 
principle  of  political  practice.    For  prod 
of    that    one    need    only    consider    th 
characteristically   prudent   behavior   d 
the  Republican  party,  w^hich  after  all  i 
the  typical  party,  the  norm  to  whie 
all  others  approximate.    The  Republican 
convention  never  risked   arousing  dis 
sension    by    going    into    controversia 
matters.    Nobody  can  vote  against  th 
Republicans  because  of  their  stand  oi 
prohibition  or  evolution  or  the  Klan,  o 
anything  else.     The  party  which  wa 
both  for  and  against  the  League  in  th« 
campaign  of  19^0  and  in  which,  afte 
victory  in  that  election,  there  worke( 
together    in    perfect    harmony    a    j^ro 
League    Secretary    of    State,    an    anti 
League  Senate  leader,  and  a  President 
who  was  for  or  against  the  League  a,' 
occasion  required — is  as  the  legendar^ 
grandmother  who   doesn't   need   to  b( 
taught    to    suck    eggs.      Hughes    anc 
Hoover,   for   example,   rightly   realizec 
that  they  could  do  more  for  the  League 
— or  at  least  no  less — in  oflSce  than  out  ol 
oflSce,   no   matter   what   the   terms   on 
which  they  got  oflSce.     If  the  Republi- 
cans stay  in  oflBce  they  can  deal  with  the 
Klan  and  prohibition  according  to  their 
opinions,  but  if  they  are  turned  out  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  they  have 
any  opinions  about  the  Klan  and  prohi- 
bition at  all. 

Is  this  the  cynical  self-interest  of  j>oli- 
ticians  wdio  are  mere  parasites  on  the 
electorate.^  Well,  if  it  is,  the  average 
man  seems  to  like  it.  The  success  of  the 
Republican  party  is  the  best  recom- 
mendation for  the  principle  of  being  all 
things  to  all  men.  The  Democrats  this 
year  came  very  near  taking  a  definite 
stand  on  two  or  three  imj)()rtant  issues. 
and    in    consequence    graxel}^    damaged 
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j  leir  chances  of  beat  Ing  tlie  Republicans, 
j  ho  took  no  stand  on  anything  at  all. 
John  W.  Davis,  before  his  nomination, 
as  generally  known  as  a  conservative, 
lichen  he  came  before  the  convention 
ifter  his  nomination  he  seized  the  chance 
J)  say  that  he  was  a  liberal;  and  most  of 
||ie  assembled  Democrats  seemed  to  feel 
lat  this  was  only  good  sense.  He  had 
iscovered  the  Republican  secret  of 
voiding  issues.  So  has  La  Follette,  w^ho 
as  been  a  Republican  long  enough  to 
now  what  has  made  the  party  success- 
il;  if  his  new  party  stands  for  anything 
ery  definite  or  takes  sides  on  a  con- 


troversial question,  it  will  be  his  mis- 
fortune and  not  his  fault. 

And,  as  observed,  the  voters  seem  to 
like  it — at  least  they  vote  for  men  who 
say  nothing  and  against  men  who  say 
something.  To  do  otherwise  would 
mean  the  devoting  of  thought  and  effort 
to  politics,  and  few  voters  are  ready  to  do 
that.  '* Applause,  mingled  with  boos  and 
hisses"  was  the  most  frequently  recurrent 
line  in  the  stenographic  reports  of  the 
Democratic  convention,  and  with  reason. 
Applause,  mingled  with  boos  and  hisses, 
is  about  all  that  the  average  voter  is  able 
or  willing  to  contribute  to  public  life. 
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OH,  do  not  say  high  things  of  her — 
Say  that  she  loved  the  sun, 
But  danced,  light-foot,  into  the  dark 
When  day  was  done. 

Say  that,  the  leader  of  the  rout 

When  revelry  w^as  wild, 
She  dreamed  the  unguessed  loveliness, 

Shining  and  undefiled. 

Say,  careless  and  too  proud  for  prayer, 

Alien  on  Calvary, 
No  saint  had  bleeding  feet  like  hers, 

Pursuing  ecstasy. 

And  now,  worn  out  with  carnival — 
Glad,  wine-stained  thing  of  clay — 

Say  that  she  finds  dark  slumber  sweet 
After  loud  day 
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A   Story 
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THE  four  women  entered  together 
from  the  jury  room,  conscious  that 
tliey  created  a  stir  among  tlie  spectators 
already  gathered  there.  Women  taking 
some  of  the  places  always  previously  al- 
lotted to  twelve  men  good  and  true  were 
still  a  novelty,  and  in  such  a  case  as  this 
their  appearance  had  heightened  in- 
terest. Mrs.  David  Brown  led  as  one 
used  to  public  appearances  and  with  the 
look  on  her  face  that  had  called  many 
a  club  meeting  to  order.  After  her,  yet 
with  no  air  of  following,  appeared  Mrs. 
James  Farwell  in  her  smooth  street  cos- 
tume of  tan  covert  cloth  and  with  the 
calm  surety  of  glance  which  matches  un- 
assailable social  position.  The  other  two 
women  were  of  different  bearing.  Alpha 
Long,  the  music  teacher,  wore  a  black 
crepe  dress  and  a  black  hat  that  were 
indefinably  bizarre,  and  took  her  place 
without  a  glance  at  the  courtroom,  the 
disdainful  melancholy  of  her  face  seem- 
ing to  leave  the  whole  present  business 
outside  her  thought.  The  last  woman  to 
come  in  was  nervous.  A  quivering,  con- 
scious half-smile  came  and  went  on  her 
face  and  she  stepped  along  self-con- 
sciously. Under  her  drooping  feather 
hat,  soft  loose  brown  hair  and  pale  blue 
eyes  made  a  picture  of  an  outdated 
ingenue. 

They  all  sat  together  in  the  box  and 
beside  them  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury — 
recruited  from  here  and  there  into  a 
strange  body  without  homogeneity  ex- 
cept this  transient  relation  to  the  case — 
settled   themselves,  observing  the  law- 


yers, reporters,  and  court  officers,  and 
affecting  indifference  to  the  people 
crowding  the  spectators'  benches  of  the 
courtroom  to  hear  the  beginning  of  the 
sensational  Holden  trial. 

It  w^as  not,  as  Mrs.  Farwell  knew, 
going  to  be  a  pleasant  case.  She  had 
known  it  when  she  was  called  to  jury 
duty  and  her  husband  had  immediately 
suggested  pulling  a  wire  or  two  to  re- 
move her.  At  first  it  had  not  entered 
her  mind  to  serve.  The  beginning  of  the 
summer  season  with  its  constant  week- 
endings,  the  absolute  necessity  of  get- 
ting up  her  golf  before  the  State  Tour- 
nament, all  made  it  awkward.  Besides, 
she  considered  that  she  was  not  one  of 
the  kind  of  women  who  served  on  juries. 
She  had  never  heard  of  anyone  whom 
she  knew  doing  it  yet.  A  few  had  been 
called  but  ill-health  or  some  excellent 
excuse  had  always  released  them 
promptly.  Moreover,  the  case  was  ugly. 
Henry  Holden  had  been  well  known  as 
a  rake.  That  was  no  news  to  Nell  Far-j 
well,  though  she  had  hardly  seen  Holden 
for  years.  But  she  had  no  prurient  curi- 
osities about  the  sort  of  business  in- 
volved here.  She  disliked  sexy  trials  and 
heady  scandals,  and  always  skipped 
them  in  the  newspapers.  Like  her  face, 
her  mind  was  finely  cut  and  delicate.  It 
wore  no  mental  negligees.  All  that  being 
true,  she  was  amazed  at  herself,  fingering 
the  printed  summons  to  jury  duty,  to 
hear  herself  say:  "They  talk,  Jim,  about 
a  jury  of  peers.  That's  what  they  ouglit 
to  have.     I  think  I  will  serve." 
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Jim  had  laughed  and  said,  '*0h,  well, 
;  ai'll  be  challenged  anyway.  You  knew 
Iblden  and  they'll  never  let  that 
|!tby." 

"I  didn't  know  him  especially  well," 
I  swered  his  wife,  "and  I  haven't  seen 
II tn  in  years." 

And  here,  despite  Jim's  prophecies, 
-e  was;  duly  sworn  in,  one  of  those 
iio  was  selected  to  judge  whether 
lijnry  Holden  was  to  be  punished  for 

pravity  or  not.  The  prosecuting  at- 
t  rney  she  knew  but  slightly  as  a  clever 
Ivyer  whom  one  saw  now  and  then  at 
l^'  affairs.  The  other  attorney,  he  of 
le  defense,  she  knew  rather  better. 
[  either  had  challenged  her.    The  prose- 


cuting attorney  had  looked  her  over 
carefully,  probingly,  and  let  her  stay. 
Alpha  Long  was  not  challenged.  Mrs. 
Brown,  well  known  for  her  civic  abilities, 
had  been  sharply  questioned  by  the  de- 
fense but  had  passed  at  last,  probably 
because  they  had  exhausted  their  chal- 
lenges. The  other  woman  seemed  to 
have  slid  in.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
reason,  unless  one  took  exception  to  the 
weak  look  of  her,  the  slipshod  prettiness, 
why  she  should  not  serve. 

Things  moved  slowly.  The  prelimi- 
naries of  the  trial — pompous,  elaborate, 
ceremonious  —  amused  Mrs.  Farwell. 
Rigmarole.  She  began  to  wish  they 
would  get  at  the  business  in  hand.    She 
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watched  Henry  Holden,  looking  so  ex- 
traordinarily unlike  a  criminal,  talking 
to  his  lawyers.  He  appeared  very  law- 
yerlike himself— smooth,  partly  gray 
hair,  well-made  expensive  clothes.  She 
thought  of  his  daughter.  What  a  shame 
it  was!  How  the  city— that  little  upper 
fragment  of  it  in  which  Nell  Farwell 
moved — had  buzzed  with  talk  of  all  this. 
It  must  be  hard  on  the  girl.  Mrs.  Far- 
well  could  not  remember  ever  having 
seen  her.  Her  own  sons  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent age  and  she  had  become  bewil- 
dered among  the  recent  crops  of  debu- 
tantes. Not  that  Holden 's  daughter  had 
made  a  debut.  With  a  mother  dead  and 
a  father  who  was  addicted  to  his  clubs 
and  his  pleasures,  she  couldn't  have  had 
much  of  a  chance.  And  Holden  never 
did  have  much  money — at  least  not  for 
long. 

The  eyes  of  the  courtroom  drew  to- 
gether on  the  Wallace  girl,  who  came  in 
martialed  by  the  woman  police-officer, 
who  had  made  all  the  trouble.  The 
policewoman  in  dark  blue  suit  and  hat 
was  a  thick  blue  outline — the  girl  beside 
her  so  ordinary  a  type  as  hardly  could 
rouse  interest.  A  Saturday-night  girl,  a 
meet-you-on-the-corner  girl,  with  a  face 
that  had  been  pulled  at  and  fussed  at 
before  a  little  strip  of  mirror  somewhere 
until  one  hardly  knew  how  it  had  begun 
or  what  the  outline  its  creator  intended 
must  have  been.  A  shock  of  bobbed 
hair,  frizzed  by  over-hot  irons  at  the 
bottom  until  it  stood  out  roughly,  a  row 
of  pimples  on  one  cheek,  thick  lips  un- 
doubtedly closed  over  imperfect  teeth, 
eyes  darkened  and  with  eyebrows  that 
had  been  thinned  to  a  wavering  line. 
And  yet,  like  so  many  of  those  waifs  of 
fashion,  those  tag  ends  of  maidenhood, 
she  sported  a  grace  of  a  sort,  an  allure 
of  a  kind  in  her  underfed  little  body  that 
was  so  thin.  The  policewoman  had  no 
doubt  dictated  her  clothes  to  some  ex- 
tent. She  wore  a  simple  enough  sleeve- 
less sweater  and  a  black  felt  hat.  But 
no  social  worker  had  ever  adjusted  the 
hat  to  that  angle  over  her  eye.  That 
was  experience. 


She  took  the  place  allotted  her,  swui 
her  head  a  little  defiantly  as  she  caugl 
sight  of  Holden,  who  ignored  her  u 
terly.  The  court  resumed  order.  Fo| 
mality  proceeded.  The  jurors  sougl 
for  attitudes  of  comfort  which  would  m 
belie  their  dignities.  Mrs.  Hetheringtoi 
the  elaborately  named  blond  womai 
fidgeted.  Her  hands  strayed  to  h 
mouth,  her  hair,  her  ears — she  adopte 
brief  poses  as  if  in  constant  search 
one  that  would  suit  her  permanenth. 
And  she  wearied  Mrs.  Farwell,  who  wa 
perforce  sitting  next  to  her.  Alpha  Loi^ 
sloped  into  relaxation  on  the  other  sid^ 
with  her  chronic  condemning  glance  ( 
irony.  Alpha,  thought  Mrs.  Farwel 
put  that  look  on  ten  years  ago  whej 
chances  of  matrimony  waned  and  cei 
tainties  of  music  lessons  waxed.  It's 
mask,  a  refuge.  She  must  say  that  t, 
some  one  about  Alpha.  It  was  goo, 
enough. 

They  adjourned  for  lunch  to  a  hot^ 
across  from  the  courthouse,  a  plac 
which  Mrs.  Farwell  had  hardly  know 
to  exist,  a  family  hotel,  where  she  sawei 
patiently  at  mutton  chops  and  dran 
rather  rank  tea  and  tried  to  eat  a  string;, 
romaine  salad  without  success.  Bu, 
deep  in  her  something  was  enjoying  thj 
whole  business.  This  was  different  livj 
ing  from  her  common  kind.  It  gave  he 
release  from  the  multipHcity  of  engage 
ments  which  held  her,  all  so  much  aHk 
and  so  perfectly  anticipated  in  advance 
She  had  no  time  for  exploration  amoni 
people  or  among  things  in  the  course  o 
her  activities. 

"How  did  you  get  roped  in.  Alpha, 
Couldn't  you  find  any  excuse?"  j 

"I'm  not  the  startling  figure  in  thiij 
case,"  x\lpha  gave  back  in  her  ironi< 
drawl.  "It's  you.  You  quite  eclipse  th< 
prisoner." 

"We  are  so  glad  to  have  such  a  rep 
resentative  group  of  women  on  th( 
jury,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  speedily.  "Al 
a  time  like  this  when  women  are  forcec 
to  be  in  the  pubhc  eye,  so  much  depends 
on  what  women  represent  us.  Yon 
know  what  I  mean,  I'm  sure." 
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That  was  what  It  was  like,  the  first 

Ik  l)etween   the   women   (luring  their 

ief  recesses,  talk  which  only  served  to 

)int    out    the    gulfs    which    separated 

em,  the  incongruity  of  their  thoughts 

id  their  very  presences.    Each  of  them 

,  ed  by  a  separate  code,  if  indeed  Mrs. 

ale  Hetherington,  with  her  droops  and 

Fectations  and  her  sheep's  eyes  at  the 

en  in  the  courtroom,  could  he  imagined 

have  any  code  at  all. 

Mrs.   Farwell   forgot   her  companion 

rors  when  the  trial  was  in  progress. 

he  thing  itself  with  its  strange  arranged 

ania,  with  its  battle  of  realities  masked 

en    here    by    api)earances,    absorbed 

^r.    The  girl,  Ethel  Wallace,  became 

weapon   in   the   hand   of  the   police- 

oman.    One  caught  the  woman's  point 

view  in  her  brief,  controlled  state- 

ents.     She  was  fighting  against  cor- 

iption  not  for  Ethel  Wallace  especially, 

at  for  a  host  of  young  girls.    Nor  were 

)ung  girls  merely  young  girls  to  her — 

)ft,  gay,  light-thinking  bits  of  under- 

jvelopment.      They    were    factors    in 

»ciety,  just  as  men  like  Holden  were  a 

lenace   to  society.      The  police  officer 

'ive  a  curious  impression  of  being  re- 

glled  by  Ethel  Wallace  as  she  sat  [)eside 

r.     Ethel  grew  restless.     She  shifted 

id  turned  and  tried  to  look  al)used  and 

athetic,    and    concentrated    her    gaze 

lost  easily  on  a  young  reporter  who  sat 

ot  too  far  distant. 

They  put  her  on  the  stand  and  she 
ept  noisily  but  pathetically,  answering 
uestions  with  some  bungling.  She  was 
n  unfortunate  girl — yes,  not  quite  six- 
sen.  She  was  strangely  bereft  of  shame 
t  her  position.  Perhaps  it  had  not  ever 
rown  in  her — any  kind  of  shame — was 
tun  ted  by  her  life.  The  jurors  had 
Iready  heard  about  her  home.  Four 
iris  had  come  out  of  it  and  two  of  them 
-^ere  in  the  State  Reformatory  now. 
^he  counsel  for  the  defense  brought  that 
ut  roundly.  Ethel  Wallace  herself  was 
poor  witness  and  the  prosecution  knew 
t.  There  was  about  her  a  look  of  the 
treets,  a  look  of  sophistication  that 
tiilitated  against  her  case.     But  there 


was  one  thing  she  must  bring  out  and 
she  did  that  unhesitatingly.  She  was 
sure  of  the  day  that  Holden  had  asked 
her  to  his  office.  It  was  Memorial  Day, 
in  the  afternoon.  So  easy  to  visualize, 
as  she  told  it.  One  might  not  trust  the 
girl  in  other  ways,  but  there  was  a  very 
commonness  about  the  tale  that  verified 
it.  One  saw  the  parade  of  the  veterans 
and  school  children,  the  crowds  on  the 
street,  the  abandonment  of  industry  in 
the  cause  of  high  remembrance;  and, 
floating  about,  those  to  whom  the  day 
meant  nothing,  to  whom  the  old  blue- 
coated  soldiers,  so  proud  of  their  places 
of  honor  in  the  parade,  were  no  symbol. 
Memorial  Day  was  to  Ethel  Wallace  only 
a  day  when  you  didn't  have  to  work.  She 
had  escaped  the  department-store  base- 
ment, where  she  usually  wrapped  pack- 
ages all  day  long,  and  had  tumbled  from 
her  wretched,  clamorous  home  into  the 
street,  her  black  felt  hat  jauntily  on  one 
side,  her  gum  in  her  cheek,  and  her  roving 
eyes  searching  the  crowd  for  amusement 
that  she  wouldn't  have  to  pay  for.  For 
she  couldn't  pay  for  her  own  amusement. 
She  hadn't  any  money. 

Not  only  street  loafers  but  men  like 
Holden  sometimes  established  the  link 
between  a  good  time  and  a  drifting  idle 
girl  who  wouldn't  go  home.  Holden  had 
seen  the  girl  outside  a  soda  shop  in  the 
afternoon.  Then  he  had  enticed  her 
into  his  office — so  ran  the  charge.  It 
was  all  very  specific.  The  policewoman, 
so  often  baffled  in  her  fights  with  evils 
of  society  by  being  unable  to  be  sp>ecific, 
must  have  been  very  grateful  for  that. 

This  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  Mrs. 
James  Farwell  passed  by  in  her  reading 
when  she  scanned  her  newspapers,  and 
indeed,  like  many  women,  she  prided 
herself  in  passing  it  by  mentally  as  well 
as  visually.  One  had  to  keep  one's  mind 
off  that  sort  of  wretchedness,  that  sort  of 
perversion.  There  could  be  decency  in 
scandal  as  well  as  anything  else,  and  if 
one  must  have  scandal  one  had  to  keep  to 
decent  scandals,  especially  those  which 
involved  one's  own  crowd  or  higher 
crowds.     Yet  here  were  Mrs.  Farwell 
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and  Mrs.  Brown,  that  pattern  of  rivio 
virtue,  sitting  in  judgment  on  tlie  kind 
of  ease  from  whieli  they  turned  their 
minds. 

Nell  Farwell  felt  somewhat  soiled  and 
disgusted  by  the  whole  debasing  busi- 
ness. Jim  iiad  been  right.  She  was  a 
fool  to  come  down  here  and  let  herself 
in  for  this  sort  of  nauseating  discussion. 
She  found  herself  stirring  like  the  fidgety 
woman  beside  her  as  the  defendant's 
lawA^er  probed  and  prodded  the  girl, 
trying  to  shake  her  testimony  in  the  two 
things  that  mattered:  the  question  of 
the  day  of  the  occurrence  and  whether 
she  had  been  a  moral  girl  before  Memo- 
rial Day.  The  latter  was  for  effect  on  the 
jurors.  It  did  not  affect  the  statute. 
But  Ethel  Wallace  was  pertly  sure  of 
herself.  She  didn't  mind  the  whole  busi- 
ness as  much  as  the  jurors.  And  she 
insisted  that  she  was  under  sixteen. 
There  was  a  to-do  about  that  also.  But 
it  was  })roved  that  Ethel  had  been  born 
decently  in  a  hospital  and  the  hospital 
showed  her  incontestably  under  sixteen 
years.  The  j^robation  officer  had  made 
sure  of  that  too.  On  her  stern  face,  worn 
like  rough  stone  with  the  washings  of 
sin  against  it,  was  some  slight  triumph. 
Mrs.  Farwell  was  distinctly  sorry  for 
her.  To  spend  a  life  hearing  so  much 
viciousness,  so  much  dreary  sin!  This 
was  sin  unlit  by  any  of  the  rosier  glow 
that  circumstance  and  clothing  can 
sometimes  give  it. 

She  was  grateful  for  the  mid-afternoon 
recess.  The  jurors  sat  in  the  "ladies' 
]>arlor"  in  high-backed  rockers  bought 
by  the  county  commissioners  with  some 
thought  of  giv^ing  the  women  jurors  ease. 
They  were  fusing  now,  the  four  women, 
fusing  in  thought  of  the  case.  Only  the 
case  mattered  to  each  of  them. 

*'A  bold  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Hethering- 
ton,  and  simpered  a  little,  "not  a  nice 
girl  at  all,  I'm  sure.  One  has  only  to 
look  at  her  to  know  she  is  not  nice." 

"But  you  have  to  look  also  at  the 
things  that  she  has  been  looking  at  for 
years,"  said  Ali>ha,  and  put  her  pointed 
chin  thoughtfully  in  the  cup  of  her  hand. 


Al]>ha  was  losing  her  expression  of  sco^ , 
In  its  place  was  a  drearier  look  bnli 
truer  one. 

"Mr.  Ilolden  doesn't  look  that  s( 
of  a  man,"  ventured  Mrs.  Iletheringt  i 
further. 

Nell  Farwell's  glance  raked  her. 

"You  mean  because  he  wears  clolli 
made  by  Millet.^" 

"They  say  that  his  daughter  is  goi 
to  appear,"  broke  in  Mrs.  lirown,  ha> 
ily.  "I  have  never  seen  her,  ha 
you.^ 

"But  why?"  I 

"Some  point  in  the  evidence." 

"It's  a  rotten  place  to  have  a  youi 

"There's  one  young  girl  in  there  now 
said  Alpha;  "I  really  don't  see  why  oi 
shoidd  spare  the  other,  if  she  hj 
anything  to  contribute." 

It  was  clear  that  afternoon  that  thin^ 
were  going  not   too   well   for   Holdei 
And  yet  the  probability  was  that   1 
would  be  cleared.     Actually  the  thin 
was  too  serious:  the  charge  too  serioi 
and  the  girl  too  light.     How  can  on 
send  to  prison  for  several  years  a  ma 
who  looks  like  Holden,  when  a  fly-In 
night    girl    accuses    him    of   somethin 
which  was  only  too  likely  to  hapj)en  t 
her  anywhere,  anyhow.'^     Back  of  Hoi 
den,  like  a  protecting  power,  stood  year 
of  conformance  to  social  amenities,  year 
of    business    connection,    acquaintanc 
even  with  the  judge  who  presided.    Th^ 
thing  was  unreasonable  as  it  stood — 1( 
send  him  to  prison,  to  knock  a  great  hoi* 
in  the  wall  of  social  structure,  to  admi 
that  such  crimes  existed.   The  group  o 
men  around  Holden  was  so  suave,  S( 
bland  and  grave.    Perfect  law;\^ers.    Yel 
opposite  them,  grimly,  sat  the  womar 
police  officer,  fighting,  and  in  her  hand 
the  weapon  of  law  upraised  and  sustained 
by  evidence.    She  was  sternly  quiet,  hei 
reddened  hands  upon  her  la]) — all  the 
blood  in  her  body  running  into  them  it 
seemed,   for   her   face   was   drained   of 
color.     Now  and  then  the  prosecuting 
attorney  spoke  to  her.     He  and  she  ig- 
nored Ethel  Wallace.     And  Ethel  Wal- 


SYLVIA  ON  THE  WITNESS  STAND  LOOKED  INNOCENTLY  CHARMING 


ace  tilted  lier  hat  and  surrej)titiously 
ubbed  at  her  cheeks  with  a  sodden  pad 
)f  felt.  The  day  was  over.  Court  ad- 
ourned  and  Mrs.  Farwell  telephoned 
or  Hector  to  bring  the  car.  She  took 
Upha  with  her  and  left  her  at  the  studio 
ipartment  where  Alpha  lived.  They 
ode  silently. 

"How  long  will  it  last,  do  you 
;uppose?"  asked  Alpha. 

'*  Surely — in  another  day  they  should 
lave  finished." 

That  showed  their  ignorance  of  court 
>rocedure  and  legal  spinning.  Wednes- 
lay  came  and  went — Thursday.  By 
Thursday  night  it  was  hard  for  Mrs. 
Harwell  to  remember  definitely  what 
lad  happened  on  each  day.  It  seemed 
o  her  that  she  had  been  sitting  for 
veeks  on  end  w^atching  Ethel  Wallace 


and  learning  about  a  mire  and  swamp 
of  immorality  surrounded  by  a  barbed- 
w^ire  fence  of  law  over  which  one  might 
climb  if  one  were  careful,  under  which 
one  might  slip  if  skillful;  men  making 
grave  play  of  their  own  indignities.  And 
for  years  and  years — forever,  she  thought 
— in  civilized  countries  judgments  on 
these  matters  which  involve  the  lives 
and  spirits  of  women  have  been  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  men.  Is  it  so 
that  Ethel  Wallaces  have  been  made.^ 
It  came  to  her  that  this  policew^oman, 
whom  she  w^ould  have  passed  on  the 
street  a  thousand  times  without  notice, 
was  waging  a  battle  for  women  and  that 
women  should  be  actually  on  her  side — 
that  they  were  very  lazy.  Lazy  and  re- 
luctant as  she  was  now,  with  her  mind 
diving  off  to  hope  that  the  case  w^ould 
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be  over  to-day  so  that  by  to-morrow  she 
would  have  time  to  have  a  decent  "facial" 
before  the  Wards'  dinner.  She  simply 
could  not  go  to  that  dinner  if  this  thing 
strung  along.  She  didn't  have  the 
courage  with  this  obsessing  her. 

Holden's  daughter  had  not  appeared. 
The  case  was  now  a  maze  of  details 
circling  around  the  questions  of  the 
Wallace  girl's  morals:  objections,  over- 
rulings,  irrelevant  witnesses.  Mrs. 
Hetherington  and  Mrs.  Brown  seemed 
to  enjoy  it  more  than  Alpha  Long  and 
Nell  Farwell.  Mrs.  Hetherington,  pro- 
testing in  recesses  that  she  was  a  "  home 
body"  and  that  things  of  this  "nature" 
disturbed  her  so  much,  had  become  an 
object  of  complete  scorn  to  the  other 
women.  Besides,  she  ogled  the  men 
jurors,  she  reset  her  hat  and  her  hair 
whenever  anyone  looked  at  her,  and  she 
took  pains  to  make  people  look  at  her. 
There  was  a  fat  man,  a  well-known 
butcher,  on  the  jury,  and  he  was  per- 
sistently chivalrous  to  Mrs.  Hethering- 
ton. The  others  could  hear  her  limpid 
little  giggle  rise  to  the  surface  as  she 
talked  with  him.  Mrs.  Brown  was  en- 
joying the  experience  as  an  extension  of 
her  social  conscience,  said  Alpha  sotto 
voce  to  Mrs.  Farwell.  It  would  make  a 
departure  for  many  a  speech — a  fine 
talking  point.  The  hours  dragged  on, 
and  always  there  remained  the  question 
— would  the  Holden  girl  appear  or  not? 
Of  course  she  must.  Holden  claimed 
that  on  the  afternoon  of  Memorial  Day 
he  had  been  with  his  daughter,  Sylvia. 

Friday  was  hot.  Even  Nell  Far- 
well's  excellent  breakfast  did  not  start 
the  day  off  properly  at  all.  She  looked 
out  at  the  cool  flowering  shrubs  blossom- 
ing around  the  great  windows  of  her 
breakfast  room  and  was  utterly  reluc- 
tant to  leave  such  a  place  for  the  court- 
room with  its  stifling,  salacious  atmos- 
phere. Jim  kept  teasing  her  about  the 
whole  concern  and  her  friends  took  it  so 
lightly  as  to  try  to  gossip  with  her  about 
it.  She  shut  them  ofl^  shortly.  That 
sort  of  thing  was  imi)ossible. 

She   entered    llic   courtroom    with   a 


slightly  heightened  air  of  hauteur,  and  a 
young  reporter  who  was  there  early 
(because  he  had  been  tipped  off  that 
Sylvia  Holden  would  take  the  stand  and 
he  wanted  the  sensation  for  an  afternoon! 
edition)  drew  a  sketch  of  Mrs.  Farwell  asi 
she  sat  there — then,  emboldened  by  hisi 
success  in  getting  that  stiff  look  of  re-i 
serve,  he  drew  Mrs.  Hetherington  with' 
a  few  curves  and  Mrs.  Brown  with  al 
few  angles  and  Alpha  with  a  soft  black' 
lead  smear,  and  passed  it  over  to  the 
court  clerk  who  found  it  highly  amusing. 

Then    Sylvia   Holden   came    in   and 
everything  else  in  the  courtroom  was 
forgotten.     She  paused  for  a  minute  in 
the  doorway  where  she  stood  with  her 
father's   lawyer,   and   a   look   of   utter 
horror  was  in  her  eyes,  a  look  so  unmis- 
takable that  everyone  read  it  correctly 
and  pityingly.     After  that  one  became 
conscious  of  her  face  and  of  her  beauty. 
Sylvia  was  the  one  name  that  could '  ^ 
have  suited  her  perfectly.     She  wore  alJli 
dark-blue  linen  dress  made  by  a  "home'  '^ 
dressmaker"  who  knew  nothing  of  style!  k^ 
and  Sylvia  Holden  gave  it  all  the  style  i  ™ 
it  had.    It  belonged  to  her  with  its  art-    it 
less,  square-cut  neck,  its  elbow  sleeves  <  In 
and  straight  lines.     Her  hat  was  broad  i  ^ 
and  black  and  shaded  a  face  beautifully '  i 
oval    and    stained    with    summer    tan.  i  !f 
That  was  all  there  was  to  say  about  her  )  » 
when  one  tried,  as  all  the  reporters  did,  \  l 
to  analyze  her  appearance.     But  there  1 1 
was  so  much  more  that  it  left  everyone,  ] 
even  Mrs.  Hetherington,  concentrated  ( 
on  her.     She  looked  so  good,   so  un- 
spoiled,   so    innocently   charming   that 
the  mere  thought  of  her  connection  with 
a  case  like  this  made  everyone  aghast  at 
the  contrast.    It  was  as  if  some  one  had  i 
begun  to  recite  a  lyric  in  the  middle  of 
an  obscene  song  and  drowned  out  the 
song  with  sheer  beauty  of  music. 

"I  didn't  know  that  they  still  made 
girls  like  that,"  said  Mrs.  Farwell  to 
Alpha,  and  Alpha  answered  bitterly: 

"She's  the  ])roduct  of  abnormality, 
remember.  The  regular  type  isn't  like 
that." 

Ethel   Wallace  regarded   the  Holden 
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irl  furtively  yet  defiantly,  but  Sylvia 
lolden  returned  none  of  the  curious, 
►rying  glances  that  came  her  way.  She 
at  like  an  embodiment  of  all  the  trite 
3vely  things  that  can  be  said  about 
irlhood  and  she  had  exactly  the  effect 
n  the  courtroom  that  the  lawyers  had 
ntended.  She  demanded  protection, 
Iried  out  for  it  unconsciously,  as  Ethel 
jVallace  didn't.  Ethel  Wallace,  one 
kould  think,  could  look  out  for  herself, 
'his  other  girl  needed  shielding.  And 
veryone  thought  that  it  was  rotten  of 
I  olden  to  let  his  daughter  be  dragged 
ito  the  case. 

She  took  the  stand  a  little  before 
ooii.  It  was  hideous  for  her.  One 
ould  see  that,  though  the  dark  tan  skin 
f  her  face  neither  flushed  nor  perspired, 
^or  did  she  fidget.  She  trembled,  which 
lijs  worse.  Her  voice  shook  ever  so 
it  tic,  but  the  fine  spirit  in  her  demanded 
oniposure  and  got  it.  Watching  her, 
Irs.  Farwell  was  reminded  of  things 
he  had  long  forgotten  in  the  press  of 
inidreds  of  social  functions,  of  the 
oming  of  Henry  Holden's  bride  to  the 
ity.  He  had  met  her  in  the  East  and 
ifought  her  here  a  bride,  and  everyone 
ad  said  that  she  was  charming.  Hut 
he  had  mingled  little  and  then,  some 
ears  ago,  died  inconspicuously,  as  if 
inuffed  out.  At  the  time  of  her  death 
he  was  almost  a  recluse — companioned, 
drs.  Farwell  guessed  now,  by  this  girl 
^  hose  bringing-up  was  an  act  of  defiance 
gainst  the  flagrancy  of  the  father: 
K)ssibly  the  mother's  single  defiance. 
The  girl  was  not  only  delicate  and  well- 
)red,  but  she  had  a  fine,  straightforward 
pirit.  The  impress  of  it  was  unmis- 
akable.  The  whole  courtroom  was 
;rave  in  her  honor.  There  was  not  a 
lint  of  salaciousness  in  the  atmosphere, 
ncredibly,  she  had  by  her  very  presence 
vashed  the  place  clean. 

She  told  her  story  and  it  was  simple. 
The  afternoon  of  Memorial  Day  her 
ather  had  been  with  her.  He  had  spent 
he  morning  at  his  office  and  had  come 
lome  to  their  apartment  for  lunch  and 
n  the  afternoon  they  had  gone  to  see 
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Nancy  Fay  in  a  motion  picture.  She 
told  it  simply  and  easily.  At  about  that 
stage  in  the  proceedings  the  court  ad- 
journed for  lunch. 

The  women  jurors  were  not  hungry. 
They  were  tired  of  each  uninspired  item 
which  the  family  hotel  had  to  offer  them. 

"But  why  didn't  they  bring  the  girl 
on  before,  I  wonder.^  "asked  Mrs.  Brown. 
"Why  waste  the  taxpayers'  money  in 
j)rolonging  a  case  when  the  alibi  makes 
it  so  simple.'^" 

Nell  Farwell  snapped  her  up.  Mrs. 
Brown  was  always  talking  about  the 
taxpayers'  money  as  if  she  paid  it  all. 

"Doubtless  they  were  trying  to  leave 
the  girl  out  of  it  if  ])ossible.  Even  her 
father  looked  ashamed  of  bringing  her 
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"It's  the  first  time  anything  has 
shaken  him,"  said  Alpha  hardly.  "Any- 
way, as  far  as  I'm  concerned  the  thing's 
over.  I  don't  see  any  use  in  going  on. 
Even  if  the  girl  is  lying,  I  think  she 
should  be  upheld  in  her  lie.  What  can 
one  do  for  the  Wallace  girl  anyhow.^ 
She's  spoilt  in  grain." 

When  they  went  back  to  the  court- 
room it  was  to  hear  the  cross-examina- 
tion of  Sylvia  Holden.  The  prosecuting 
attorney  went  at  it  as  gently  as  he 
could.  Sylvia  Holden  was  not  the  kind 
of  person  one  could  browbeat  to 
gain  favor  with  the  jury.  She  was  too 
inipretending  and  helpless,  and  too 
clearly  not  trading  on  her  beauty  or 
helplessness.  Her  trading  was  done  in 
spite  of  her.  The  attorney  asked  her 
where  she  had  seen  this  motion  picture 
and  she  told  him — at  the  Majestic 
Theater. 

"  You  said  the  Lyric  Theater,  I  believe, 
before." 

Holden's  attorney  tried  to  break  in, 
but  the  court  overruled.  The  prose- 
cuting attorney  was  very  mild. 

"Think  a  minute.  Miss  Holden.  We 
only  want  to  be  sure  of  our  facts.  Which 
theater  was  it.  Lyric  or  Majestic?" 

Sylvia  Holden  looked  at  him  straight. 

"  I  remember  now,  it  was  the  Majestic. 
I  am  quite  sure." 
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He  let  her  go.  She  left  the  witness 
stand  and  went  back  to  the  chair  she 
occupied  beside  her  father's  lawyer. 
But  her  eyes  went  past  the  lawyer  to  her 
father  with  an  odd  mature  look,  and 
suddenly  she  seemed  not  to  need  pro- 
tection but  to  be  protecting. 

The  State  called  one  more  witness. 
It  was  the  manager  of  the  Majestic 
Theater,  who  said  that  the  Majestic 
Theater  had  been  closed  all  day  Me- 
morial Day  because  of  an  unfortunate 
break  in  the  electric  conduit.  His  evi- 
dence was  corroborated,  definite,  and 
it  made  Sylvia  Holden  a  liar. 

While  they  exposed  her  mistake  she 
sat  almost  rigidly,  her  eyes  on  the  face 
of  the  man  who  was  making  her  out  a 
liar.  The  attorney  for  her  father  leaned 
over  and  spoke  to  her,  kindly,  reassur- 
ingly, and  her  eyes  dropped  instantly  to 
her  lap.  Thereafter  she  did  not  move  at 
all. 

The  lawyer  for  the  defense  took  up  the 
cudgels  in  summing  up  his  case.  It  was 
clear  enougli,  he  said,  that  Miss  Holden 
had  been  with  her  father  all  of  Memorial 
Day  afternoon.  Whether  at  the  Majes- 
tic, Lyric,  Olympic,  Doric  (for  comedy's 
sake  he  reeled  off  a  string  of  names  of 
theaters,  some  of  them  imaginary) .  Per- 
sonally he  never  could  remember  which 
one  he  had  been  in  the  night  before. 
Miss  Holden  had  been  with  lier  father. 
He  dropped  it  there.  This  unfortunate 
young  woman  had  doubtless  imagined 
most  of  her  experience  and,  being  led  by 
a  modern  and  deplorable  desire  for  sen- 
sationalism, had  decided  to  exploit  some 
one.  Possibly  there  were  instances  in 
which  blackmail  had  been  obtained, 
which  had  occurred  to  her.  Vice  must 
be  stamped  out,  but  attacks  on  citizens 
of  such  a  sort  must  be  curbed.  The  im- 
portant citizen  is  a  prey  to  such  attacks. 
So  on  and  on  he  went  persuasively,  show- 
ing us  the  way  out  of  the  hole,  thought 
Nell  Farwell,  who  resolved  then  and 
there  to  have  this  lawyer  for  dinner 
next  month. 

Without  more  ado  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney made  his  cojk  hiding  remarks  to 


the  jury.  He  said  that  Holden  could  no 
have  been  at  the  Majestic  Theater,  ye 
Miss  Holden  had  insisted  that  it  was  th( 
Ma^'estic.  He  let  it  go  at  that.  N 
threats  of  perjury.  The  fact  remained 
Society  must  be  protected.  The  unfor 
tunate  young  woman — who  had  beer 
so  sinned  against — but  after  all,  the  resi 
of  what  he  said  was  idle  talk.  Then 
seemed  little  doubt  that  Sylvia  Holder 
had  been  trying  to  protect  her  father— 
and  that  as  far  as  evidence  went  she  had 
failed. 

Then  suddenly  it  was  over.  The 
judge  was  wiping  his  spectacles  with  evi 
dent  relief  that  his  work  was  done  and 
telling  the  jury  that  they  must  be  guided 
by  the  evidence  and  not  by  sympathy 
no  matter  how  or  in  whose  behalf  those 
sympathies  might  direct  themselves; 
that  they  must  decide  whether  the  evi- 
dence beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  war- 
ranted a  verdict  for  the  State.  A  reason- 
able doubt  of  guilt  in  their  minds  would 
entail  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  He 
charged  them  accustomedly  as  if  he  ran 
through  the  same  speech  often  but  still 
enjoyed  his  elucidation  of  these  points. 
Before  the  jury  was  marshaled  out, 
Mrs.  Farwell  looked  again  at  Sylvia 
Holden.  She  did  not  meet  her  eyes,  for 
tlie  girl's  glance  was  directed  now 
straight  at  Ethel  Wallace,  and  the  eyes 
held  horror  intensified,  horror  and  fear. 
But  Ethel  Wallace  was  powdering  her 
face  with  that  little  pink  pad  and  giving  I 
half  an  ear  to  the  stern  remarks  of  the 
woman  beside  her.  The  shoulders  of  ' 
Henry  Holden,  beside  his  lawyer, 
drooped.  His  fine  air  of  a  man  of  the 
world  had  gone  out  of  him.  He  looked 
his  fifty  years,  and  he  did  not  look  at 
his  daughter. 

The  foreman  of  the  jury  was  Mrs. 
Hetherington's  fat  butcher,  and  he  was 
determined  to  pay  especial  attention  to 
her  opinion  and  to  defer  to  it.  He  felt  I 
apparently  that  in  her  he  had  found  the 
quintessence  of  womanhood.  In  the 
jury  room  they  seated  themselves  for 
dehberation  and  for  some  reason  Mrs. 
Farwell  found  herself  seeking  the  side  of 
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Mrs.  Brown.  Slie  did  not  want  to  sit 
)y  Alpha,  who  was  wedded  in  between 
i  lanky  clerkly  person  and  a  well-known 
iealer  in  real  estate. 

The  butcher  had  been  on  juries  be- 
fore. He  knew  how  to  go  about  things. 
.He  suggested  that  they  review  the  evi- 
dence informally,  and  yet  it  w^as  hard 
to  begin.  Locked  in  a  room  together, 
these  twelve  persons  of  no  previous  as- 
sociation suddenly  became  conscious 
that  it  was  a  difficult  business  to  plunge 
into  discussion  of  this  case  which  was  so 
embarrassing  in  incident.  All  these 
years,  thought  Mrs.  Farwell,  men  have 
been  deciding  these  cases  among  them- 
selves with  freedom  of  discussion.  What 
are  women  bringing  to  it?  And  she,  who 
had  never  been  especially  suffragist  and 
was  somewhat  intolerant  of  what  she 
had  termed  "  quarrelsome  women  talking 
,about  their  rights,"  thought  of  herself 
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as  a  member  of  her  sex  in  a  strange, 
res])onsible,  impersonal  manner. 

It  was  of  course  the  butcher  and  Mrs. 
Hetherington  who  began  the  talk — 
ponyjosity  on  his  side,  tripping  delicacy 
and  wordiness  on  hers.  Odd  how  she 
flowered  in  the  presence  of  this  admi- 
ration! She  was  more  of  a  personality 
than  she  had  been  when  she  herded  with 
women.  The  butcher  represented  her 
idea  of  what  man  was  to  woman  as 
clearly  as  she  represented  his  idea  of 
woman.  On  that  idea,  backed  by  what 
evidence  had  been  presented  but  influ- 
enced by  that  idea,  they  would  pass 
judgment.  Nell  Farwell  longed  for  a 
dozen  cool,  clean,  impersonal  minds 
around  that  table.  Instead,  as  she 
looked  around,  it  seemed  to  her  she  saw 
a  hundred  minor  feelings.  Embarrass- 
ment, boredom,  the  look  of  men  waiting 
for  a  lead.  Alpha  Long  smoldering  in  a 
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kliul  of  black  and  illogif*'*!  liatred  at 
everytliing.  She  lierself  leaned  forward, 
the  domination  of  the  social  leader  in 
lier  tone. 

"There's  only  one  thing  that  matters. 
Was  Mr.  Holden  with  his  daughter  or 
not  on  Memorial  Day  afternoon?  Other- 
wise the  Wallace  girl's  story  seems 
irrefutable." 

A  man  shuffled  his  feet. 

Some  one  said — Mrs.  Farwell  found 
out  in  the  next  three  hours  that  he  was 
a  teacher  in  a  business  college — "Of 
course  there  is  also  the  question  of 
whether  the  girl's  previous  moral  char- 
acter was  good." 

"Personally,  I  fail  to  see,"  answered 
Mrs.  Farwell  sharply,  "what  that  has 
to  do  with  the  case." 

Silence  hung  for  a  minute.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  men  and  the  women 
had  been  defined  somehow  in  that  brief 
statement.  Naturally,  as  all  the  men 
knew,  it  had  everything  to  do  with  it. 
Then  Alpha  Long  said  crudely: 

"You  mean,  I  conclude, that  if  the  girl 
was  not  what  is  known  as  a  good  girl,  she 
has  no  right  to  the  law's  protection — " 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  butcher,  "not 
at  all— " 

The  fat  was  in  the  fire.  The  discus- 
sion moved.  On  and  on  it  went.  The 
teacher  from  the  business  college  and 
the  real-estate  man  fell  into  a  prolonged 
wrangling  over  a  question  of  whether 
some  minor  point  had  or  had  not  been 
incontestably  proven.  They  had  retired 
to  the  jury  room  at  four  o'clock.  At  six 
some  one  appeared  at  the  door  and  had  a 
brief  colloquy  with  the  butcher.  The 
butcher's  information  was  apparently 
such  that  food  was  sent  in,  a  strange 
dinner  of  hot  roast-beef  sandwiches  and 
coffee  and  ice  cream  sitting  in  soggy  pyr- 
amids on  top  of  wedges  of  pie.  The  men 
jurors  ate  heavily  and  criticized  the  food. 
Two  or  three  were  beginning  to  look  ex- 
tremely bored  and  one  of  them,  a  sandy 
man  who  sat  by  a  window  and  smoked, 
called  for  a  vote.  The  foreman  looked 
doubtful  but  he  called  for  the  vote. 
They  knew  by  this  time  where  the  sen- 
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timent  of  the  jury  was  and  the  j^reliini 
nary  vote  confirmed  it .  Mrs.  Brown  was 
for  conviction,  for  conviction  with  set 
lips  and  consciousness  of  civic  virtue. 
Mrs.  Farwell  was  for  conviction.  The 
other  two  women  were  for  acquittal,  as 
were  all  the  men.  Ethel  Wallace  had 
made  a  most  unpleasant  impression  and 
the  sweet  look  of  Sylvia  Holden  lingered. 

Electric  lights  had  been  turned  on  in 
the  room.  Nell  Farwell  was  no  longer 
conscious  either  of  delay  or  weariness.; 
With  every  hour's  passing,  clarity  had 
seemed  to  come  to  her. 

"Perhaps  these  ladies  would  like  to 
talk  the  matter  over  together,"  said  the 
foreman,  "and  see  if  they  cannot  come 
to  an  agreement.'^" 

It  was  clear  that  he  had  great  faith 
in  Mrs.  Hetherington  and  she,  evidently 
inspired  by  his  faith,  took  up  the  con- 
versation when  the  men  and  women 
grouped  themselves  in  separate  knots  at 
the  end  of  the  jury  room. 

"The  way  it  is  with  me,"  she  said,  "I 
feel  that  poor  girl  was  telling  the  truth. 
She  was  confused — that  was  all.  She 
was  such  a  lovely  girl  and  I'm  sure  that 
if  there  is  anything  in  bringing-up,  she 
must  have  a  good  father.  That  Ethel 
W'allace  made  a  very  poor  impression  on 
me,  indeed."  She  glanced  into  the  mir- 
ror of  her  little  handbag  and  something 
in  the  gesture  was  familiar  to  Mrs.  Far- 
well.  It  came  to  her.  There,  but  for  some 
chance,  but  for  the  handle  of  the  "Mrs." 
title,  sat  Ethel  Wallace  grown  up.  Such 
a  one  was  Mrs.  Hetherington,  wavering 
eternally  in  the  sight  of  men's  eyes  and 
the  reflection  from  her  pocket  mirror. 

"But  the  evidence,"  said  Mrs.  Brown, 
"one  must  decide  these  things  on  evi- 
dence. We're  all  sorry  for  Miss  Holden, 
of  course.  But  if  she  committed  per- 
jury, which  seems  probable,  are  we  the 
ones  to  take  upon  ourselves  responsi- 
bility for  not  judging  by  the  evidence 
alone?  And  the  Wallace  girl  must  be 
protected  by  society." 

It  was  wordy,  thought  Nell  Farwell, 
and  not  the  way  she  felt  at  all.  She  was 
depressed  by  this  business  of  judging.  It 
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lad  seemed  such  a  simple  thing  to  do — 

i  o  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  Now 

he  starch  was  out  of  her  mind  and  soul. 

[  udgment  was  not  a  matter  of  weighing 

•n  an  accurate  scale — it  could  not  be — 

t  was  a  matter  of  trying  to  average 

j^^hat  all  these  personalities  thought,  and 

l^liat  they  thought  was  founded  on  their 

Ixperiences.  Alpha,  for  example,  had  no 

(Qoral  sense.    She  didn't  believe  in  con- 

entional  morality.     She  saw  that  the 

1  olden  girl  was  the  best  of  the  lot  and 

or  her  she  was  trying  to  cast  her  vote. 

"  I'm  sure  that  Mrs.  Farwell  agrees 
>ith  me,"  said  Mrs.  Brown.  "Won't 
oil  tell  them  what  you  think,  Mrs. 
'arwell.'^  Women  have  a  great  duty  to 
crform.  I  don't  suppose  you  know 
luit  an  enormous  })roportion  of  these 
.•is(\s  are  always  decided  in  favor  of  the 
laii.  Now  that  women  lla^•c  Ixhmi 
ailed  to  serve  on  juries, 

seems  to  me  that  it  is 
iir  barest  duty  to  take 
p  t  he  cause  of  purifica- 
ion.  Mrs.  Farwell  feels 
illi  me,  T  am  sure." 

Mrs.  Farwell  lifted 
vv  eyes — experienced, 
ordly-wise — but  tired, 
iinple. 

"  i  am  thinking  of  our 
luy  to  Sylvia  Holden 
lore  than  to  anyone 
Ise.  You  think  she  lied 
bout  being  with  her 
ither,  Mrs.  Brown. 
Veil,  perhaps  she  did. 
t  looks  so  to  me.  I 
bink  she  did  so,  be- 
ause,  stronger  than 
er  instinct  for  fineness 
nd  truth  which  is  ap- 
arent  to  us  all,  was 
er  instinct — bred  in 
er  artificially — to  pro- 
?ct  her  father.  The 
lother  must  have  been 
ke  that.  All  these 
vHvs  she  had  pro- 
'cted  her  husband  and 
came   easily  to   the 


daughter.  It  was  the  thing  she  put  first 
— ^to  save  him  from  Ethel  Wallace. 
I  don't  care  about  seeing  Mr.  Holden 
convicted.  I'm  not  sure  the  Wallace 
girl  told  the  truth,  not  sure  of  what 
were  her  attempts  at  provocativeness  or 
what  relation  they  should  have  to  his 
resistance;  not  sure  that  we  can  de- 
termine enough  about  their  joint  psy- 
chology to  decide  how  far  to  condone 
possible  lack  of  resistance — ^"  she  looked 
around  at  the  stiffening  faces  of  the  men 
and  smiled  in  faint  derision.  "But  I  do 
think  that  if  that  poor  child  Sylvia 
Holden  starts  out  protecting  men  now, 
she  will  be  doing  it  all  her  life — for  her 
father  or  some  other  man.  The  iron  had 
better  be  put  in  her  soul  now  while  she's 
young,  while  tissues  heal  easily,  so  that 
she  will  see  that  there  is  a  justice — crude, 
like  this— cruel  enough,  but  something 
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that  will  not  let  evil  escape  because  it 
happens  to  exist  in  your  own  family  or 
social  group." 

So  deeply  spoke  Mrs.  Farwell,  with 
utter  lack  of  embarrassment — she  who 
at  many  a  dinner  table  had  refused  to 
ever  let  the  conversation  get  "heavy." 
Unconsciously  her  voice  had  risen  or 
dead  silence  had  fallen,  for  as  she 
stopped  an  echo  rang  faintly.  She  hesi- 
tated in  thought  for  only  a  second  and 
concluded : 

"The  way  to  protect  Sylvia  Holden, 
who  is  the  single  lovely  thing  in  this 
whole  unlovely  case,  is  to  make  her 
understand  that,  gracious  and  gallant 
as  she  was,  she  couldn't  save  him,  that 
it  was  a  useless  lie." 

The  men  broke  away  at  that.  Some 
one  suggested  that  they  had  better  stick 
to  the  facts  and  quit  the  theorizing — 
that  this  was  a  court  of  law  and  not  a 
story-book.  But  a  tired  and  incon- 
spicuous man  who  had  said  he  was  a 
clerk  in  a  bookstore  and  had  an  air  of 
trying  to  conceal  frayed  cuffs,  broke 
into  the  discussion. 

"I  do  not  think  she  lied,"  he  said,  "at 
least,  I  am  not  sure.  I  have  been  casting 
about  in  my  mind  and  now  that  the 
thing  has  come  to  a  deadlock  it  may 
interest  you  to  know  that  the  actress 
Nancy  Fay  was  here  on  Memorial  Day 
and  that  the  picture  she  was  in  was 
"Daughters  of  Nobility"  and  it  was  at 
the  Lyric.  I  saw  it  myself.  Miss 
Holden  said  she  saw  Nancy  Fay.  I've 
been  trying  to  recall  what  picture  I  saw 
and  it  came  to  me  that  it  was  the  one  I 
mention." 

"She  said  she  was  at  the  Majestic." 

"  She  could  easily  have  been  confused." 

"Maybe  you  are  confused  now," 
said  Mrs.  Brown  sharply. 

"No,  I  am  not.  I  always  go  to  the 
Lyric  because  it's  cheaper.  I  only  go 
on  afternoons  of  holidays  and  yet  I 
remember  that  I  saw  that  picture  in  the 
afternoon  and  told  my  mother  about  it 
in  \\w  evening.  I  never  go  on  Sundays 
because  I  have  to  get  the  stock  ready 
for    Monday's    trade.      Memorial    Day 
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was  the  only  holiday  this  summer  e:' 
cept  the  Fourth  of  July.  On  the  Fourt' 
we  went  to  the  country.  I  have  checkd 
it  up  carefully  in  my  own  mind." 

"Why  didn't  her  attorney  bring  thi 
out?  He  must  have  corroborated  th 
events  beforehand,"  said  the  busines; 
college  teacher. 

The  gentle  Mr.  Stebbins  seemed  t 
address  himself  exclusively  to  Mn 
Farwell,  though  they  all  listened. 

"I  think  the  lawyer  did  not  wish  t 
confuse  the  girl  further.  Besides 
couldn't  really  prove  her  father  wa 
with  her.  We  have  to  judge  of  he 
veracity  about  that.  But  on  this  poin 
there  seems  to  be  some  reason  to  believ 
in  her  truthfulness,  or  attempt  at  it 
After  all,  what  the  attorneys  have  askec 
us  to  do  is  to  judge  which  girl  need 
support  most?" 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Jordan  th<' 
butcher,  "certainly  not,  sir.  I  protest 
We  are  to  judge  on  the  evidence.  Anc 
on  the  evidence,  further  corroboratec 
by  this  rather  delayed  statement  of  youi| 
own,  Mr.  Holden  is  clearly  not  guilty 

Mr.  Stebbins  stepped  back  with  an 
air  of  never  contradicting  a  customer 
But  his  eyes,  superior  to  his  manner 
stayed  on  Nell  Farwell. 

"What  you  say  is  all  true,  Mrs.  Far-! 
well.  You  are  quite  right.  Women  are^ 
fools  to  protect  and  keep  on  protecting, 
destroying  moral  fiber  in  themselves  and 
men  too.  But  don't  drive  the  iron  too 
deep  into  that  girl's  soul.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  branding-iron  which  you 
might  use  by  mistake.     I  know." 

Jordan  the  butcher  felt  the  thing  get 
ting  out  of  hand.  He  glanced  at  the 
men  and  back  at  Nell  Farwell  as  if  to 
say,  "This  comes  of  women  on  juries — 
with  theories,  refusing  to  sum  up  the  evi 
dence — everyone  knows  how  these  cases 
should  end." 

"Well,"  he  asked  aloud,  "does  this 
evidence  of — er — Mr.  Stebbins — change 
your  minds,  ladies?  It  corroborates 
Miss  Holden  in  every  detail  except  in ! 
the  minor  misstatement.  Does  it  clear 
uj)  your  mind,  Mrs.  Farwell?" 
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"My  mind  was  (jiillo  clear  Ix^fore, 
Ir.  Jordan,"  said  Mrs.  Farwell,  ''hul 
Ir.  Steb})ins  does  alter  my  point  of 
ew.  He  has  created  a  reasonable 
)ubt  on  some  j)oints — a  reasonable 
mbt  as  to  what  my  vote  should  be, 
think.  I  respect  his  judgment  and  I 
ill  vote  for  acquittal." 
Mrs.  Brown  was  nettled.  She  disliked 
'ing  left  alone  and  she  had  not  followed 
lis  intricate  understanding  of  the  l)ook- 
llcr  and  the  lady.  She  i)icked  up  a 
n-ase. 

"Why  Mr.  Stebbins  did  not  tell  us 
is  before  I  cannot  guess.  It  changes 
e  face  of  things.  Of  course,  as  the 
dge  so  wisely  said,  if  any  reasonable 
)unt  exists  we  should  not  bring  in  a 
»rdict  of  guilty.  We  are  bound  by  our 
tnsciences  to  clear  the  defendant  if 
ere  is  that  doubt.    Now  Mrs.  Farwc^ll 

ys-" 

While  Mrs.  Brown  wound  u])  her 
•m})r()mise  in  a  stiff  little  s|)eech,  IVIrs. 
irvvell  moved  toward  Mr.  Stebbins. 
it  at  her  aj)j)roach  his  eyes  fell  and  he 
is  again  a  shy  little  man  with  stringy 
ffs,  a  bookstore  clerk  who  had  perhaps 
awn  wisdom  from  shelves  laden  with 
perience  of  life. 

The   })utcher,   already   swelling   with 

iportance  to  make  his  report  to  the 

.dge,  again  took  the  ballot.     The  ac- 

iiittal    was    imanimous.      Mr.    Jordan 

;  meed  benignly  at  Mrs.  Hetherington 

see  if  she  had  noted  how  things  came 

'it  his  way,  the  way  of  the  masterful 

m.     But  his  eyes  fell  first  on  iVlplia 

JUg,  black  and  glowering,  and  then  on 

.ell    Farwell,    again    wrapped    in    her 

oak  of  power  and  social  position.    His 

res   dropped.      There    was    something 

i  nny  about  this  case — an  uncomfortable 

<  fference  from  most  cases  he  had  known. 

The  spectators  had  long  since  gone. 

\  Ivia  Holden  sat  alone  in  the  back  of 

e  courtroom.     She  did  not  go  to  her 

Uher  when  he  got  his  verdict.     The 

Ivv^^er   stood    talking  in  low,   satisfied 

1  nes  to  Holden.    But  Sylvia's  eyes  went 


to  Ethel  Wallace,  grown  restive  under 
I  lie  })leak,  discouraged  gaze  of  the  police- 
woman. The  Wallace  girl  began  to  talk 
noisily  and  angrily.  Sylvia  slipped  out 
the  back  door  of  the  courtroom. 

Mrs.  Farwell  followed  as  soon  as  she 
could.  She  found  the  girl  as  she  had 
hoped,  still  in  the  building,  sitting  hud- 
dled on  a  marble  bench  in  a  half-lit 
corridor,  waiting  for  something  or 
somebody. 

"I'm  glad  it's  over,  Sylvia,"  said  the 
older  woman,  sitting  down. 

Sylvia  nodded. 

"And  I'm  sorry  you  had  to  go  through 
it.    Men  don't  realize — " 

"Men,"  said  Sylvia,  in  low,  tearless 
bitterness,  "are  beasts.  All  beasts.  I 
hate  them  all  with  their  fat,  sleek,  curi- 
ous faces,  their  disgusting  eyes!  And 
women  are  bad — ^worse.  That  awful 
girl  who  didn't  care  what  they  said,  who 
sat  and  flirted — that  woman  who  giggled 
on  the  jury — I  hate  everyone!" 

She  w^as  close  to  hysteria.  The  hours 
of  waiting  had  done  that.  But  Mrs. 
Farwell  saw  that  Stebbins  had  been 
right.  AVhile  the  jurj^  had  struggled  for 
a  verdict,  Sylvia  Holden  had  brought 
hers  in  against  the  world.  She  found  it 
guilty,  black  with  guilt.  Mrs.  Farw^ell 
knew  what  she  must  do.  She  said  to 
herself  grimly  that  there  was  at  least  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  girl  w^as  wrong 
al)out  men  and  women.  It  would  be  her 
job  to  defend  the  world  before  Sylvia 
Holden  and  win  her  case. 

"Come,  child,"  she  said,  "let  me  take 
you  home." 

"I  never — never  will  talk  about — that 
— again,"  answered  Sylvia,  "and  I  don't 
want  to  go  home.    How  can  I  go  there?" 

"I  don't  want  you  to.  Come  home 
with  me.  To-morrow  we'll  see.  Talk 
to  your  father  and  plan.  I'm  going  to 
Europe  next  month.  It's  a  long  way  off, 
Sylvia.  I  think  you're  coming  with  me, 
away  from  this  and  everything.  Come, 
dear.  There  are  things  I  want  to  prove 
to  you." 


MAGELLAN  FINDS  THE  STRAIT 


BY  ARTHUR  STURGES  HILDEBRAND 


(Magellan's  voyage  round  the  world  was  not  only  one  of  the  crowning  explcJits  of  the  age  of 
the  Great  Navigators;  it  was  one  of  the  great  adventures  of  all  time.  Last  month  Mr.  Hilde- 
hrand  told  how  Magellan — originally  a  Portuguese,  by  name  Magalhaes — won  the  support  of 
the  King  of  Spain  for  his  wild  project  to  reach  the  isles  of  the  East  by  sailing  westward  to 
find  a  new  passage  to  the  ocean  that  Balboa  had  just  discovered;  and  how  he  organized 
his  little  fleet  under  extraordinary  difficulties,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  threat  of  a  mutiny 
engineered  by  the  jealous  Portuguese  authorities.  In  this  article  we  accompany  Magellan  on 
the  expedition  itself,  cross  the  Atlantic  with  him  to  South  America,  learn  what  came  of  the 
threat  of  mutiny,  and  see  him  go  on  through  doubt  and  disaster  to  thread  the  Strait  that 
bears  his  name  to  this  day. — Editor\s  Note.) 


ON  Tuesday,  September  20,  1519, 
Magallanes  sailed  from  San  Lucar. 
The  fleet  proceeded  on  a  southwest 
course  for  the  Canaries:  five  ships,  with 
a  fair  wind  in  pleasant  weather,  surging 
over  the  long  rollers. 

The  watches  were  arranged  for  sea 
routine  and  signal  communication  be- 
tween the  several  ships.  Each  night 
just  after  sunset  when  the  weather  })er- 
mitted,  the  ships  were  to  close  within 
hailing  distance  of  the  Trinidad  to  re- 
ceive the  orders  for  the  night  and  to 
salute:  ''Dios  vos  salve^  sefior  capitan 
general  y  maestre,  e  huena  compania.'' 
God  save  you,  and  good  company! 

The  fleet  touched  at  Teneriffe,  and  re- 
mained five  days,  taking  in  meat  and 
wood  and  water  and  loading  pitch.  And 
a  caravel,  flying  the  standard  of  Spain, 
rounded  the  point  and  stood  uj)  for  the 
anchorage. 

She  rounded  uj)  and  backed  her  fore- 
sail; a  boat  left  her  side  and  rowed  to 
the  Trinidad.  A  messenger  from  India 
House.  He  went  into  the  cabin  with  the 
Captain  General. 

The  letter  was  from  Diogo  Barbosa. 
"Keep  a  good  watch,  since  it  has  come 
to  my  knowledge  that  your  Captains 
have  told  their  friends  and  relations  here 
that  if  there  is  any  trouble  they  will  kill 
you  .  .  .  your  ('aptains  have  resolved 
not  to  o})ey  you,  particularly  Juan  de 


Cartagena."  Magallanes  gave  the  me.-" 
senger  a  simple  acknowledgment:  h 
was  grateful  for  the  warning,  but  h 
would  go  on,  of  course.  Across  the  in 
tervening  space  between  their  two  ship 
Captain  Mendoza  looked  questioningl 
at  Captain  Cartagena. 

At  midnight  on  the  third  of  Octobe 
the  order  was  given  to  get  under  way 
and  the  ships  hove  their  anchors  out  o 
Spanish  ground  and  stood  away  to  th 
southward,  following  the  Captain  Gen 
eral's  lantern.  At  dawn  the  Peak  o 
Teneriffe  was  a  patch  of  thick  dark  mis 
on  the  horizon  astern. 

The  course  drew  gradually  nearer  t( 
the  African  coast  as  the  fleet  reachec 
down    to    the    eastward    of    the    Cap 
Verdes.     Here  between  the  islands  an( 
the  main  they  found  bad  weather,  a.' 
might  have  been  expected.     All  dowi 
the  Guinea  coast  they  met  with  rougl 
water  and  hard  headwinds  and  violeni 
squalls.     The  demonstration  conclude( 
with  a  howling  gale.     It  was  impossible 
to  set  a  rag  of  sail;   the  ships  went  wal 
lowing  off  before  it  under  bare  poles  ' 
Each     night     the     Trinidad's     Ian  ten 
showed  ahead,  reeling  over  the  waves 
half  hidden  by  flying  mist  and  level  rain 
each  day  dawned  on  a  dim  wild  worl( 
of   low   dark   sky   and   hissing   moving.  I 
water.     It  was  discouraging  work,  end  | 
less  and  hopeless.    But  one  black  night 
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;.  Elmo's  Fire  appeared;  pale  flames 
reamed  from  the  mastheads  and  a 
aring  ball  of  light  hung  at  the  flag- 
lip's  maintop,  sputtering,  wavering  in 
lie  wind,  lighting  the  decks  and  the 
en's  faces,  and  showing  tears  in  their 
^es.  The  good  Bishop  was  mindful  of 
lem,  and  the  good  omen  promised  that 
le  gale  would  end.  A  heavy  rain  suc- 
H^ded,  flattening  the  seas,  and  the  sun 
loiie  brightly  in  the  morning. 

Tiie  Trades  blew  fresh,  the  water 
)arkled,  the  distant  mountains  of 
frica  stood  up  sharp  and  blue  in  the 
(\Mr  air.  The  shi[)s  made  sail  all  to- 
'tlier,  and  the  Trinidad  set  the  course: 
)nt  li  by  west. 

Now  this  was  not  the  course  tliat  had 
MMi  mentioned  and  agreed  upon,  and 
aptain  Cartagena — wanting,  perhaps, 
)  see  how  matters  stood — crowded  sail 
'n  the  San  Antonio  and  drew  uj)  al)reast 
iie  flagship.  He  hailed  and  asked  the 
Hirse.  South  by  west.  And  then  he 
sked  whv  it  had  been  chang(Hl.     "Fol- 


low the  flagship  and  ask  no  questions," 
was  the  reply.  The  San  Antonio  dropped 
back  again  where  she  belonged,  and 
when  the  course  was  changed  again,  no 
questions  were  asked. 

The  routine  was  resumed.  But  when 
the  San  Antonio  ranged  up  to  salute,  it 
was  a  quartermaster  who  hailed:  ''Dios 
vos  .salve,  senor  capitan  y  maestre,  e  buena 
compariia.''  Magallanes  called  Captain 
Cartagena  on  deck;  he  was  "Captain 
General,"  and  not  "Captain,"  and  he 
expected  to  be  properly  addressed.  "I 
sent  the  best  man  in  the  ship  to  salute 
you,"  shouted  Cartagena,  "and  another 
day,  if  you  like,  I  will  salute  you  through 
one  of  the  pages.  '  The  San  Antonio 
dropi)ed  back  to  her  place  and  for  three 
days  thereafter  ofl^ered  no  salutes  at  all. 

On  a  certain  day,  not  long  following, 
the  flagshij)  hove  to  and  set  the  signal: 
All  Ca})tains  report  on  board.  They 
gathered  accordingly  in  the  Captain 
Creneral's  cabin;  the  matter  in  hand 
was  the  trial  of  a  sailor  in  the  Vitoriay 


MACxELLAN  ENTERING  THE  PACIFIC 

V  l;niciful  cngruving  luatlc  in  lo!K)  by  Tlu-odorc  Dc  Bry,  showing  the  famous  navigator  .surrounded  by  mythological 
figures.     (Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Yale  University  Press.) 
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and  the  investigation  of  the  case  being 
finished,  Captain  Cartagena  spoke  again 
of  that  change  of  course.  He  said  that 
the  agreement  had  been  for  a  southwest 
course,  but  the  Captain  General  had  al- 
tered it,  as  if  he  were  keeping  near  Africa 
for  some  reason  of  his  own;  now  they 
were  standing  across  the  Atlantic  on  a 
course  that  was  taking  them  to  the 
nearest  point  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  was 
Portuguese  territory.  What  was  the 
reason  for  this,  and  why  had  not  the 
Captains  been  consulted? 

Magallanes  wasted  no  words  with 
liim.  He  clutched  him  by  the  jacket. 
"You  are  my  prisoner,"  he  said,  and 
turned  him  over  to  ('aptain  Luiz  Men- 
doza  for  custody.  There  were  the  two 
of  them  together. 

The  command  of  the  San  Antonio  was 
given  to  Antonio  de  Coca. 

On  November  29th  they  made  their 
landfall  in  the  New  World — Cape  San 
Agostino,  on  that  outreaching  sweep  of 
coast  which  approaches  most  closely  to 
Africa.  The  people  came  swarming 
down  to  the  beach  to  trade;  the  very 
things  that  the  fleet  needed  were  the 
things  that  were  most  plentiful:  fowls 
and  potatoes  and  pineapples  and  tapir- 
meat.  Indeed,  nothing  could  more 
surely  make  for  peace  than  the  schedule 
of  trading  values  which  was  in  effect: 
six  fowls  for  a  fishhook;  two  geese  for 
a  comb;  enough  fish  for  ten  men  for  a 
mirror  or  a  pair  of  scissors;  a  basket  of 
potatoes  for  a  small  bell  or  a  leather 
thong.  Seiior  Pigafetta  got  six  hens  for 
a  King  of  Diamonds. 

On  December  13th  the  fleet  entered 
Santa  Lucia  Bay  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It 
rained  for  the  first  time  in  two  months, 
and  the  natives  made  an  obvious  infer- 
ence and  were  grateful  to  the  fleet.  They 
came  out  around  the  ships  in  their  big 
dugout  canoes,  thirty  or  forty  of  them 
in  a  boat — naked,  black,  with  shaven 
heads,  their  paddles  shaped  like  shovels, 
so  that  there  was  a  devilish  look  about 
I  hem.  liut  they  were  very  cordial  and 
fri(Mi(lly.  The  phrase  "friendly  natives " 
Mica  III  more  to  medieval  explorers  than 


it  is  possible  to  understand;  it  wdl 
have  meant  more  still  if  these  men  l\ 
known  what  was  before  them  and  h; 
rare  a  thing  was  friendliness. 

The  next  anchorage  was  the  Rio  de^ 
Plata.    The  name  Santa  Maria  was  i. 
plied  both  to  the  river  and  the  cape  i 
the  northern  side  of  the  estuary;  it  hi 
once  been  thought  to  -be  the  strait  tl 
led  through  into  the  South  Sea.     Ji 
Solis  had  explored  it,  and  though  it  \\ 
plain  that  the  water  was  fresh  and  coi 
not  lead  to  another  sea,  he  had  gone 
land  looking  for  China — for  faith  d 
hard — and  had  been  killed  and  eaten 
the  natives.     The  shores  had  a  hatei 
and  malicious  look.     The  weather  h 
become  uncertain  and  the  sky  was  ne^ 
clear. 

A  man  appeared  on  the  beach, 
seemed  incredible — yet  it  was  true  th 
he  was  almost  a  giant  in  size.  In  t 
old  books  there  had  been  travelers'  tal 
of  giants  in  these  outlandish  pari 
Others  appeared,  both  men  and  womc 
and  stood  staring,  plainly  afraid.  T! 
Captain  General  sent  a  hundred  m< 
ashore,  and  the  giants  ran  so  fast  th 
they  could  not  be  overtaken.  They  we 
gone.    Had  they  really  been  giants.^ 

As  they  proceeded  down  the  coast  tl 
country  became  a  terrifying  region  < 
portents  and  wonders.  The  barren  heat 
lands  had  a  wild  and  haunted  look-l 
without  trees,  almost  without  grass  ( 
shrubs;  the  sand-hills  were  desolate  an 
lifeless;   alongshore  the  bottom  shoale 
suddenly  in  murderous  banks  and  sand 
patches;   and  a  surf  as  high  as  the  hill 
rolled  in  on  the  beaches  in  sullen  thuW 
der.       There    was    a    hopeless    qualit. 
in  it,  a  dead  and  dreary  despair.     Th 
gloom  increased  with  progress  towaul 
the  south — in  the  aspect  of  the  countrj 
itself  and  in  the  effect  of  it  upon  men'' 
minds. 

By  the  time  the  fleet  reached  forty 
nine  south  the  season  was  well  ad 
vanced — it  was  early  in  March — and  th(t 
weather  was  growing  steadily  worse 
There  were  fre(iuent  scpialls  with  Hiir 
rics  of  snow  and  hail — a  merciless,  dis 
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)iritinf?  i)roco,ss  of  oxliaiistioii.     Eaeli 

)ur  })rou«>liL  the  liiiiil  of  eiHlnninre — 

id  a  worse  hour  followed. 

Then  there  came  a  howling  gale  from 

le  southeast.    It  blew  as  no  man  in  that 

net  had  ever  seen  it  blow  before.    The 

as  swept  in  at  thirty  miles  an  hour, 

piling  white,  and  each  succeeding  hill 

water  caught  uj)  the  ships  and  set 

lem  nearer  shore.     1\)  look  for  shelter 

lould  be  simi)le  folly.      No  man,  unless 

had  resolved  on  death,  would  run  a 

ip  blindly  for  that  yelling  beach  in  the 

iint  hope  that  some  way  would  open 

before  her  through  the  banks  or  some 

lance  gap  in  the  coast  would  lead  her 

to    the    protecting    land.      They    set 

lat  sail  they  dared  risk,  came  about 

ito  the  offshore  tack,  and   went  sag- 

ng  away   to  sea.     They  were  laying 

^er,  buried  up   in  foam,  jumping  like 

ad  things,  leaking,  groaning  with  the 

rain,    steering    wild.      But    they    got 

f  shore. 

St.  Elmo's  Fire  appeared  again. 
When  it  was  over  the  fleet  reached 
(ick  in  toward  the  land,  with  a  north- 
|ly  wind.  To  the  southwest  a  dim 
ountain  showed  over  the  rim  of  the 
a.  Where  there  were  hills  it  was  likely 
at  the  coast  was  broken.  They 
eered  for  it.  It  was  harbor  they 
anted.  It  was  plain  that  the  year  was 
'^er  and  that  winter  was  upon  them. 
An  opening  appeared.  There  was  a 
mr  across  it  with  a  broad  bank  of  sand 
the  center,  and  an  intricate  channel 
"ith  swarls  of  tidal  current  on  either 
le.  The  Trinidad  hove  to  just  out- 
ie  and  the  Captain  General  studied  the 
y  of  the  land.  As  the  tide  made,  the 
eakers  covered  the  bank  and  the  long 
looth  surges  rolled  through  between. 
e  sent  a  man  to  the  foretop  to  watch 
e  color  of  the  water,  and  leadsmen  to 
e  bows;  he  swung  his  yards  and  stood 
raight  in.  She  yawed  in  the  swnft  cur- 
nt;  the  rollers  caught  her  and  flung 
T  forward,  head  down,  roaring.  Then, 
most  in  a  single  instant,  she  was 
rough.  The  others  fell  into  line  and 
llowed.     Behind  the  point  the  water 


gradually  shoaled,  and  the  fleet  dropped 
anchor.  Port  San  Julian,  the  winter 
(piarters.  It  was  the  last  day  of  March, 
1520. 

The  aspect  of  the  shores  was  desolate, 
but  there  was  firewood  in  evidence  and 
a  plentiful  supply  of  fish  and  seafowl. 
The  ration  of  bread  and  wine  was  re- 
duced. Alvora  de  la  Mezquita  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  ^'rtn 
Antonio^  to  replace  Antonio  de  Goca. 

The  reduction  of  rations  brought  an 
immediate  protest.  In  the  men's  view 
of  it  the  rations  should  have  been  in- 
creased, not  reduced;  they  had  had  all 
the  hard  treatment  they  were  disposed 
to  stand,  and  now^  that  they  were  in  har- 
bor for  the  winter,  were  they  not  to  live 
easy.'^  The  captains  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  expedition  had  already  failed. 
There  was  no  strait  here,  nor  any  sign 
of  one — nothing  but  snow  and  ice  and 
cold  and  bitter  desolation.  Nothing  was 
being  accomplished  by  remaining.  The 
King  wanted  no  more  than  what  they 
had  already  done.  But  if  the  Captain 
(ieneral  w^as  not  willing  to  turn  back,  at 
least  let  him  increase  the  rations  again. 
Were  they  all  to  die  in  this  horril)le 
place.'^ 

Magallanes  replied  that  he  would  as- 
suredly die — if  not  here,  then  some- 
where farther  on — or  accomplish  what 
he  had  set  out  to  do.  There  was  a  strait; 
the  King  had  ordered  him  to  discover 
it,  and  he  would  discover  it.  As  for  food, 
there  was  plenty  of  it  in  the  country;  the 
bread  and  wdne  had  not  failed  them,  and 
would  not  so  long  as  they  adhered  to  the 
rations  which  he  had  ordered.  Had  they 
no  faith  in  the  spring. f^  Were  they  Cas- 
tilians.f*  What  had  become  of  the  valor- 
ous spirit  of  Spain  .f^  Then  let  them  have 
done  with  such  faint-hearted  talk,  and 
set  about  their  business. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  April  second 
the  Captain  General  ordered  out  a  boat. 
They  were  to  go  to  the  8an  Antonio  for 
men,  and  then  proceed  to  shore  to  look 
for  water.  Within  five  minutes  the  boat 
came  back. 

It  had  happened. 
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Tlie  hoal  had  roinuled  u])  beside  the 
*SV///  Antonio,  and  had  been  told  to  keej) 
off.  Bnt  they  came  with  orders  from  the 
('aptain  General.  This  was  not  the 
Captain  General's  ship,  nor  the  Concep- 
cion,  nor  the  Vitoria.  "For  whom  are 
you.f^"  cried  the  cox  wain.  Gaspar 
Quesada  appeared  on  deck.  "For  the 
King  and  for  myself,"  said  he. 

Magallanes  did  not  ask  about  the 
Santiago,  She  was  commanded  by  Juan 
Serrano,  who  had  been  with  Lorengo  de 
Almeida  off  Cannanore.  Well,  what 
was  the  rest  of  it.'^ 

During  the  night  Gaspar  Quesada, 
Juan  de  Cartagena,  and  Juan  Sebastian 
el  (Jano  with  thirty  men  from  the  Con- 
cepcion  had  gone  aboard  the  San  Antonio. 
They  entered  the  Captain's  cabin  where 
Mezquita,  just  returned  from  the  Trini- 
dad, faced  them.  They  had  drawn 
swords  in  their  hands.  They  had  seized 
the  Concepcio7i  and  the  Vitoria,  they 
said,  and  they  demanded  his  surrender. 
They  had  been  hazed  long  enough 
under  pretext  of  the  King's  orders; 
now  they  were  through.  If  it  kept  up 
they  were  all  dead  men.  Was  it  yes 
or  no? 

Just  at  that  instant  there  appeared  in 
the  black  doorway  behind  them  Juan  de 
Elorriaga,  Master  of  the  San  Antonio. 
"In  the  name  of  God  and  of  the  King 
Don  Carlos,"  he  said,  "I  summon  you 
to  go  to  your  ship.  This  is  no  time  to 
go  through  the  fleet  with  armed  men. 
Release  our  Captain." 

Quesada  whirled  on  him.  "Must  our 
work  remain  undone  because  of  this 
madman.^"  he  cried,  drawing  his  dagger. 
He  stabbed  Elloriaga,  and  stabbed  him 
thrice  again  as  he  fell.  Mezquita 
surrendered. 

Quesada  remained  in  charge  of  the 
San  Antonio;  Mendoza  had  gone  to  the 
Vitoria;  Cartagena  took  the  Concep- 
cion.  It  was  bad  enough  that  three 
ships  out  of  the  ^ve  should  have  turned 
against  Magallanes.  The  forces  were 
ninety-eight  against  one  hundred  and 
seventy.  But  it  appeared  at  its  worst 
when  he  looked  around  him;   they  were 


on  the  other  side  of  nowliere,  a  I  I  he  em 
of  the  eartli. 

In  the  evening  a  message  came  froi 
the  mutineers.  They  had  done  tliis  i 
order  that  he  might  no  longer  illtrej 
them.  If  he  would  agree  to  fulfill  tl 
King's  instructions  they  promised  obed 
ence.  If  not — they  had  three  ship 
Magallanes  replied  that  he  was  willin 
to  treat  with  them;  if  they  would  con 
to  the  flagship  he  would  hear  what  the 
had  to  say.  But  the  mutineers  coul 
not  consent  to  come  to  the  flagshi] 
They  proposed  a  conference  on  boai 
the  San  Antonio. 

Magallanes  considered.  What  chanc 
would  he  have,  whether  he  was  alone  c 
not,  to  refuse  them  anything  they  migh 
demand?  No.  It  would  be  better  t 
strike.    Soon,  before  they  expected  it. 

He  sent  for  Duarte  Barbosa,  and  .  . 
a  man  for  dangerous  work  .  .  .  yes  .  . 
the  alguacily  Gonzalo  Gomez  de  Espi 
nosa.     He  wrote  out  an  order  to  Lui 
de  Mendoza:    report  at  once  on  boan 
the  flagship  for  conference.     Espinosi 
was  to  deliver  it;    he  was  to  have  witl 
him    six    men    with    hidden    weapons 
They  were  to  keep  together  while  th( 
note  was  handed  over;    if  Mendoza  re 
fused  to  obey  the  summons  they  were  t( 
kill  him.     At  once,  before  he  had  time 
to  shout  "To  arms!"    Espinosa  under- 
stood.    Meanwhile  Duarte  was  to  takf 
flfteen  men  in  the  Trinidad^s  spare  boalj 
and  row  up  under  the  Vitoria's  stern 
If  they  heard  a  sound  of  a  fight — a  cry. 
or  noise  of  naked  steel — they  were  to 
board  and  take  the  ship.     They  must 
not  fail.  1 

The  boats  were  put  over  and  the  men 
dropped  into  them;    their  faces  shov/ed 
for  a  second  in  the  lantern  light,  and 
then  they  vanished  utterly.    The  whole 
anchorage  was  perfectly  black.  Duarte's : 
men   were   very   quiet,   but   Espinosa 'sj 
oars  thumped  loudly  and  grew  fainter  j 
in  the  distance.    The  wind  was  moaning 
and  outside — as  always,  day  or  night— 
the  surf  boomed  on  the  beaches.    A  hail 
was  heard  beside  the  Vitoria  and  a  light 
showed  for  a  second  over  the  rail. 
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Aboard  the  Vitoriay  in  the  captain's 
Din,  Espinosa  delivered  the  note.  The 
men  stood  around  him.  No  one 
nke  or  moved  while  Mendoza  un- 
Fded  the  paper.  Then  he  laughed. 
Mo!"  he  said,  "I'm  not  to  be  caught 
t  at  way ! "  Instantly  Espinosa  stabbed 
tn.  He  struck  at  his  throat — it  was 
I  ely  that  he  wore  chain  mail  under  his 
oak,  and  Espinosa  was  the  man  to 
1  ow  it. 
There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and 
ten  Duarte  and  his  fifteen  men  came 


piling  in  over  the  rail.  An  extra  ration 
of  wine  had  been  served  out  to  all  the 
Vitorias  hands,  which  did  not  improve 
their  courage.  They  surrendered  at 
once  without  resistance. 

On  the  morning  of  April  third  the 
Trinidad,  the  Vitoria,  and  the  Santiago 
lay  in  a  line  across  the  harbor  mouth  and 
the  mutineer's  ships  were  like  bears  at 
bay.  In  the  night's  brief  interval  the 
situation  had  been  completely  reversed; 
the  balance  of  power  had  shifted  to  the 
Captain  General's  side;   the  rebel  ships 
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were  trapped;  and.  now  that  they  knew 
what  they  might  expect  and  saw  the 
chances  turned  agamst  them,  the  muti- 
neers' courage  changed  to  despair. 

Quesada  and  Cartagena  made  the  best 
])hui  they  could.  To  send  men  to  the 
(^aptain  General  with  a  message  would 
simply  be  weakening  their  forces  by  so 
much,  for  the  men  would  be  seized.  But 
Alvora  de  la  Mezquita  might  be  sent; 
he  was  not  to  be  trusted  as  a  mutineer, 
no  matter  what  might  be  the  outcome, 
and  he  was  moreover  a  kinsman  of  the 
Captain  General's.  He  was  under 
hatches,  in  chains,  knowing  nothing  of 
what  had  happened. 

Quesada  went  down.  He  was  going 
to  release  Mezquita,  he  said,  and  send 
him  to  Magallanes  to  ask  for  terms. 
]\Iezquita  replied  that  there  would  be  no 
terms.  This  was  obviously  true,  on 
second  thought;  the  more  so  since  Mez- 
quita gave  up  his  chance  of  life  to  say  it. 
Well  then,  they  would  go  to  Spain. 
They  would  slip  out  in  the  darkness  that 
night,  and  Mezquita.  stationed  up  for- 
ward for  the  purpose,  would  hail  the 
Captain  General  as  they  passed  and  ask 
him,  once  more,  as  a  last  chance,  to  give 
up  the  voyage.  Mezquita  saw  that  this 
was  folly.  He  saw  himself  as  a  witness 
in  a  court  of  j^iracy,  and  at  the  same  in- 
stant saw  that  Quesada  saw  it.  He  was 
left  alone  again. 

That  night  it  came  on  to  blow.  The 
wind  was  south  along  the  coast  and 
directly  out  of  the  anchorage.  It  wa^  a 
black  night,  of  course — all  nights  were 
black  in  Port  San  Julian.  It  was  quite 
plain  that  this  was  the  mutineers' 
chance. 

The  three  ships,  like  sentries  before  a 
prison  door,  loaded  their  cannon,  got  out 
their  gTappling  irons,  and  stood  under 
arms.  The  whole  world  was  a  pocket  of 
black.  There  were  no  lights  on  the  Con- 
re  prion  and  the  San  Antonio,  and  it  was 
impossible  even  to  keep  fixed  in  the 
mind  the  ])()sitions  where  they  lay. 
'Inhere  was  no  sound  anywhere  except  the 
dreary  wind  and  that  eternal  roar  of 
surf.     Hours  })asscd.    Thcv  stood  there, 


waiting,  unable  to  see  or  to  hear,  f( 
bidden  to  speak;  they  reached  out  the 
hands  from  time  to  time  to  feel  the 
comrades  near  them. 

Just  before  midnight  a  faint  sour 
was  heard — a  confused  clatter  ar 
thumping.  Then  all  was  still  agai 
Then  there  came  a  sudden  guardc 
shout.  And  all  at  once  the  San  Antom 
invisible,  lurching  through  the  dar 
dragging  her  anchor,  unable  to  turn 
steer  or  make  sail,  drifted  stern-first  in 
the  Trinidad.  The  ships  reeled,  an 
every  man  braced  his  feet.  The  gunne 
fired  a  broadside.  The  gTappling  hoo' 
were  thrown  across.  Torches  flared  r 
blindingly.  The  Vitoria's  men  boards 
from  the  other  side  and  the  mutinee 
surrendered. 

The  crew  of  the  Santiago  were  sent  1 
take  the  Coneepcion  and,  having  done  s< 
mounted     guard.       Not     a     man    w^ 
wounded.      Only    Juan    Rodriguez 
^lafra,  sitting  in  chains  in  the  hold 
the  San  Antonio,  saw  a  cannon  ball  cofid 
splintering  through  the  side  of  the  shij 
and  go  humming  across  between  his  leg!^ 

In  the  morning  the  body  of  Luiz  ( 
Mendoza  was  quartered  and  impaled  u 
stakes  on  the  shore. 

The  mutineers  were  tried  and  secj 
tenced.  Caspar  Quesada  was  beheade^ 
and  quartered;  Juan  de  Cartagena  an 
Pedro  Sanchez  de  la  Reina,  a  priest,  wer 
sentenced  to  be  marooned.  They,  an 
more  than  forty  others  found  guilt} 
were  put  in  chains  until  the  fleet  shoiil 
leave. 

The  weather  had  been  the  real  cans 
of  the  mutiny.  The  wind  and  the  col 
and  the  desperate  coast  had  discourage 
them  all,  except  the  Captain  Genew 
himself  and  those  few  others  who  wer 
able  to  take  what  came  without  bein 
crushed  by  it.  After  that  bitter  gale  a 
the  end  of  March  the  sudden  relaxing  o 
resistance  and  the  security  of  the  harb(^ 
— even  in  that  God-forsaken  country 
gave  men  time  to  sum  up,  to  think  of  tl 
])osition  they  were  in  and  how  they  wen 
to  <;et  out  of  it.     Mendoza  and  Qucsad; 
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I  Cartagena  liad  been  wailing  for 
ir  o})portunily,  and  the  cirenni- 
iices  of  Port  San  Julian  on  the  very 
t  day  had  afforded  it. 

lie  Captain  General  looked  ahead, 
ling  to  see  how  he  was  to  occupy  the 
iths  that  were  to  come,  and  was 
l)ped  with  a  maddening  impatience, 
imagine  weeks  and  months  devoted 
billing  time  when  there  was  so  much 
)e  done!  He  was  never  a  man  to  be 
He  did  not  know  how  to  wait. 
5  fleet  had  been  out  for  seven  months, 

they  were  no  more  than  started  on 
r  road;  they  were  simply  in  a  posi- 
L  to  begin. 

n  earnest  attempt  was  made  to  de- 
aine  the  longitude.  It  failed  of  any 
lligent  result.  But  it  was  certain  at 
;  t  that  Port  San  Julian  was  across  the 
i  M)f  Demarcation,  and  in  Spanish  ter- 
liy.  It  would  be  a  criminal  neglect  of 
ortunity   if  the  land   were   not   ex- 

(m1;  it  was  Spain's,  and  worth  inves- 
jting.  He  determined,  therefore,  to 
;  I  an  expedition  to  explore  the  coast 
)  lie  south,  to  examine  the  country,  to 
\>  d  subsequent  delay  to  the  fleet,  and 
-  M-liaps — to  find  the  strait. 

he  Santiago  was  ordered  ready  for 
';  She  Avas  a  small  and  handy  ship, 
rving  less  water  than  the  others. 
eano  of  course  would  take  her.     To- 

I I  the  end  of  April  the  Santiago  hove 
naor  and  made  sail.  They  saw  her  go 
ong  down  the  harbor  and  turn  out 
i\  the  channel;  she  plunged  into  the 
r  of  the  advancing  rollers  at  the  en- 
't  ce ;  her  reeling  topmasts  were  visible 
)Ji  time  over  the  point.    Then  she  was 

I  all  this  time  at  Port  San  Julian  no 
Q  had  appeared  on  shore.  There  was 
34  on  enough,  indeed,  to  consider  the 
antry  uninhabited.     But  late  in  May 

lan  appeared  on  the  beach,  dancing. 
U  vas  a  giant  and  he  danced  mightily, 
tc  ping  now  and  then  to  catch  up  hand- 
Lil  of  sand  which  he  threw  on  his  head. 

I  i  might  reasonably  be  assumed  to  be 

gn  of  welcome  and  of  submission. 

^ti  Captain  General  sent  a  man  ashore 


with  instructions  to  meet  the  demon- 
stration in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  in- 
tended. The  man  landed.  The  giant 
paused  to  watch  him  step  out  and  pull 
up  his  boat.  Then  the  two  danced  to- 
gether for  some  time.  Then  they  got 
into  the  boat  and  the  man  rowed  the 
giant  to  an  islet  where  a  smithy  had 
been  set  up. 

When  the  Captain  General  arrived  at 
the  islet  the  giant  was  utterly  aston- 
ished at  his  appearance,  and  made  it 
plain  by  signs  that  he  thought  he  came 
from  heaven.  But  the  giant's  appear- 
ance was  even  more  extraordinary.  He 
was  huge;  the  Spaniards  came  hardly  to 
his  waist.  His  face  was  painted  red, 
with  yellow  about  the  eyes,  and  there 
were  heart-shaped  patches  on  his  cheeks. 
He  was  clothed  in  skins,  very  neatly 
sewn,  and  he  wore  enormous  fur  boots. 
It  was  Magallanes  who  gave  these 
people  the  name  of  Patagones — "big- 
feet."  They  gave  him  some  food,  for 
which  he  seemed  grateful,  and  showed 
him  a  large  steel  mirror.  He  was  badly 
frightened  at  the  sight  of  his  own  face 
and  jumped  back,  upsetting  four  men. 
The  mirror  was  presented  to  him  with 
a  comb  and  some  bells  and  he  was  set 
ashore.  He  disappeared  over  the  hills 
toward  tKe  west. 

Six  days  later  another  came.  He  also 
danced  lustily,  his  feet  sinking  in  the 
ground  to  his  ankles  at  every  leap.  He 
seemed  to  like  the  Spaniards  and  re- 
mained with  them  for  a  long  time ;  they 
baptised  him  and  gave  him  the  name  of 
Juan,  which  he  learned;  he  was  able 
also  to  say  "Jesus,"  ''Ave  Maria,''  and 
''Pater  Noster''  very  loudly  and  clearly. 
He  was  given  presents  and  afterward 
disappeared  into  the  west. 

Then  two  men  appeared  together. 
They  shouted  and  waved  their  arms  and 
while  the  boat  was  coming  for  them  they 
sat  down  on  the  sand.  The  boat  brought 
them  back  to  the  Trinidad.  They  were 
sick-looking  men:  haggard,  in  tatters, 
hardly  recognizable.  They  were  from 
the  Santiago. 

Their   comrades   were   safe — that   is. 
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iliey  were  on  shore.  Sixty  miles  down 
the  coast  iliey  had  come  to  a  large  river 
whicli  Captain  Serrano  had  named  Rio 
Santa  Cruz,  and  there  they  had  en- 
tered. It  was,  indeed,  the  only  opening 
in  the  whole  range  of  iron-bound  coast. 
They  spent  a  week  in  catching  fish,  with 
which  the  river  was  swarming,  and  then 
they  prepared  to  return.  But  they  were 
caught  in  a  heavy  onshore  gale.  Their 
rudder  was  broken  and  the  ship,  unable 
to  get  about  to  claw  off,  was  driven 
ashore.  She  struck  broadside  on,  swung 
on  her  heel,  and  put  her  bow  in  the 
breakers ;  every  wave  picked  her  up  and 
dropped  her  on  the  sand;  she  opened 
like  a  basket  and  her  whole  rig  went  by 
the  board.  There  was  no  hope  for  her, 
and  they  climbed  out  into  the  head  rig- 
ging and  dropped  to  the  beach. 

They  were  thirty-seven  men.  They 
caught  fish  and  managed  to  keep  alive, 
and  when  the  sea  went  down  they  saved 
what  they  could  from  the  wreck.  Fi- 
nally, these  two  had  volunteered  to  cross 
the  river  on  a  raft  of  planks  and  go  back 
to  San  Julian  for  help.  They  had  been 
eleven  days  on  the  way;  they  were 
nearly  dead,  but  they  had  done  it. 

Magallanes  called  for  volunteers  for  a 
rescuing  party  and  selected  twenty-four 
men,  who  took  a  two  months'  supply  of 
biscuit  and  set  out. 

The  natives  began  to  come  more  often 
to  the  harbor,  with  a  growing  interest  in 
the  ships.  Since  Don  Carlos  had  re- 
quested that  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  visited  lands  should  be  brought  home 
to  Spain,  and  since  these  Patagonian 
giants  were  certainly  unique  and  as  curi- 
ous as  any  people  likely  to  be  found  on 
earth,  Magallanes  decided  on  the  cap- 
ture of  some  of  them.  When  a  favor- 
able opportunity  occurred,  two  were 
caught  and  bound.  They  raved  sav- 
agely, struggling  like  madmen,  and 
called  on  Setebos,  their  Greater  Demon, 
to  aid  them.  They  were  taken  aboard 
and  given  food;  each  ate  a  basketful  of 
biscuits  and  drank  half  a  j)ail  of  water 
at  a  gulf). 

One,  who  was  later  christened  Paulo, 


made  signs  which  were  understood 
mean  that  he  did  not  want  to  be  tak 
from  his  wife.    There  could  be  no  ()l)j( 
tion  to  her  going  to  Spain  also,  an( 
party  went  ashore  to  find  her.     Th( 
was  some  misunderstanding  of  the 
tention,  and  the  women  fled,  jumpi 
about    so    agilely    that    the    Spaniai 
could  not  shoot  them;*  and  as  they  r 
they   fired   back   over   their   shoulde 
Diogo  de  Barrasa  was  hit  in  the  leg 
one  of  the  arrows  and  died  immediat( 
from   the   effects   of  the   poison.     T 
women  all  escaped,  and  thereafter  it  w 
not  safe  to  go  ashore  at  Port  San  Julia 

The  shipwrecked  crew  of  the  Sff 
tiago  returned.  The  rescuing  party  h. 
found  them  intact  and  safe,  though  th 
had  suffered  greatly  from  privation  a^ 
exposure.  Serrano  reported  that  in  1 
opinion  the  fleet  might  profitably  pi 
ceed  to  Santa  Cruz. 

There  were  reasons  enough,  besid 
this,  for  leaving  Port  San  Julian.  T 
place  had  become  impossible :  to  its  dt 
olation  had  now  been  added  the  m 
notony  of  five  months;  the  natives  hi 
become  enemies ;  and  the  remains  of  t 
bodies  of  the  executed  mutineers  st 
hung  on  the  poles  on  the  beach;  wor 
of  all,  there  was  no  water.  Rio  San 
Ouz  would  afford  a  change,  at  the  lea."- 
moreover,  it  was  farther  south. 

Juan  de  Cartagena  and  Pedro  de 
Reina,  the  mutineers,  were  given  a  lar; 
supply    of    bread    and    wine,    and   pij 
ashore. 

No  one  knew  what  was  coming;  b 
fore  them  was  awful  weather,  a  dange 
ous  coast,  the  reminder  of  one  shi' 
wreck,  and  uncertainty  in  every  chaii 
ing  hour — but  every  man  in  the  fie 
was  glad  to  escape  from  the  curse  ' 
Port  San  Julian. 

A  cross  was  erected  at  the  sinmnit 
the  highest  hill,  which  was  name! 
Monte  Cristo,  and  the  land  was  claime 
for  Spain.  Mass  was  said  ashore,  ani 
the  crews  went  to  confession.  Thei 
sailed  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Augus 
1520;  on  the  twenty-sixth  the  fle( 
crossed   the   bar   at  the  mouth  of  Ri 
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anta  Cruz  and  aiicliored  opposite  tlie 
land  l)eliind  the  seeond  point  on  the 
)uth  shore. 

Guanacos  and  fish  were  plentiful,  and 
rinking  water  was  taken  from  the 
[ver,  a  day's  boat  trip  upstream.  Strict 
-onomy  of  food  had  become  the  first 
^seutial  now,  for  there  was  every  evi- 
eiice  that  winter  would  last  forever; 
lere  was  no  break  in  the  cold,  and  the 
lies  followed  one  another  in  weary  pro- 

ssion.  And  yet  the  days  were  surely 
rowing  longer. 

riie  C'aptain  General  felt  his  impa- 
ence  grow,  and  with  it  there  grew  a 
'alization  of  the  need  of  haste.  He  was 
ear  the  strait — perhaps.  It  was  inac- 
on  and  uncertainty  that  were  unen- 
durable.    Make  sail. 


On  tlie  eighteenth  of  Octo})er  the  fleet 
left  Rio  Santa  Cruz. 

The  coast  was  low,  destitute  even  of 
hills.  On  the  second  day  there  was  a 
range  of  cliffs  ending  in  a  lofty  cape. 
Then  there  was  more  low  land,  and  a 
river — it  promised  nothing.  There  was 
always  a  danger  that  some  opening 
might  be  passed  during  the  night;  and 
the  nights  were  very  long.  A  broad 
range  of  shoals  fronted  the  shore,  mak- 
ing it  necessary  to  keep  well  off;  at 
times  the  land  was  not  visible  even  in 
daylight,  and  the  ships  stood  in  as  close 
as  was  safe,  to  look — and  saw  always 
that  dreary  and  unbroken  line  of  dunes 
and  shingle.  Then  once  more  there  were 
white  cliffs,   plainly   visible  even  from 
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outside  the  slioals,  and  plainly  unbroken. 
Then  there  was  another  lofty  cape. 
Four  days  of  slow  and  wearing  progress 
to  cover  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
of  discouragement. 

It  was  on  Saint  Ursula's  day,  the 
twenty-first  of  October,  that  the  cape 
was  sighted,  and  the  Captain  General 
named  it  the  Cape  of  the  Eleven  Thou- 
sand Virgins.  Beyond  it  was  a  low 
sandy  point  covered  with  tangled  and 
matted  kelp  which  had  been  blown  out 
of  the  water.  Beyond  the  point  there 
was  a  great  indentation  in  the  coast. 

The  bay  was  too  large  to  take  in  at  a 
glance;  the  light  that  filtered  through 
the  shifting  clouds  distorted  and  hid  the 
distant  coasts;  hills  seemed  to  be  on  the 
shore,  and  were  later  found  to  be  ten 
miles  inland;  points  of  land  seemed  to 
be  islands  and  were  proved  to  be  con- 
tinuous solid  ground;  openings  appeared 
and  at  a  nearer  view,  closed  again.  The 
fleet  stood  across  to  the  farther  shore  and 
anchored  among  an  intricacy  of  shoals. 

They  were  four  miles  from  the  beach, 
and  protected  only  by  the  sand  banks. 
The  tide  rose  forty  feet  and  covered  the 
banks,  and  during  the  night  it  came  on 
to  blow. 

There  could  not  be  a  worse  position. 
The  ships  made  sail,  hove  up,  and  stood 
off  and  on  under  easy  canvas  in  the 
center  of  the  bay,  well  clear  of  the  land. 
To  be  jammed  in  on  a  lee  shore  in  an 
encircling  bay,  with  no  room  to  reach 
out  and  nowhere  to  run,  is  a  situation 
for  which  the  only  remedy  is  a  shift  of 
wind.  And  this  was  in  black  night  with 
the  shores  invisible. 

By  noon  of  the  following  day  it  had 
moderated  somewhat.  The  San  Antonio 
and  the  Concepcion  were  sent  to  leeward 
to  look  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  The 
other  two  ships  hove  to  and  awaited 
them,  very  imj^atiently.  The  sooner  the 
fleet  was  out  of  this  the  better. 

The  San  Antonio  and  the  Concepcion 
reached  over  to  the  north  shore  of  the 
bay;  they  were  nearly  out  of  sight.  The 
changing  light  hid  them  and  then  re- 
vealed them;    it  was  only  between  two 


waves,  and  when  they  chanced  to  roll 
that  the  light  was  reflected  from  th^ 
sails,  that  they  could  be  seen  at  i. 
They  were  at  the  very  head  of  the  hi , 
Then  their  sails  showed  as  squc' 
notches  cut  in  the  coast  behind  the 
they  were  coming  back. 

The  Captain  General  watched  tht 
come.  There  was  a  pcdnt  of  land  unc 
their  lee,  and  they  seemed  to  be  tryi 
to  keep  off  it — it  was  a  continuation 
the  same  line  of  shore  where  the  sai 
banks  were.  If  there  was  a  shoal  und 
their  bows,  with  the  wind  they  were  a 
rying,  they  were  gone.  A  current  ai 
their  own  leeway  were  sweeping  the 
down;  they  drifted  with  terrible  spe< 
and  seemed  to  draw  nearer  very  slowl 
A  line  of  white  water  now  lay  rig 
across  their  path.  They  must  do  som 
thing — soon. 

Then  all  at  once  they  swvmg  off,  boi 
together.  They  squared  their  yards  ai 
ran  straight  for  the  point.  In  an  instai 
they  were  out  of  sight  behind  it. 

It  still  blew  very  hard  and  a  heavy  sc 
w^as  rolling  into  the  bay.  In  that  weath< 
to  go  to  look  for  them  would  be  a  foolis 
risk  for  the  two  remaining  ships.  If  the 
had  run  ashore — if  they  had  decided  i, 
that  brief  exciting  moment  before  the 
turned  and  ran  west  that  it  was  bettc 
to  slam  hard  up  on  the  beach  and  fc 
done  with  it,  rather  than  to  sag  into  thj 
shoals  and  lie  pounding  in  the  breakers-j 
then  there  was  nothing  that  could  b^ 
done  to  help  them.  The  head  of  the  baj 
was  hopeless ;  if  the  Trinidad  and  Vitorii 
should  run  in  and  be  caught  as  the  other 
had  been,  then  all  would  be  lost.  It  wa^ 
impossible  to  launch  a  boat  or  to  lan(| 
her  through  the  surf  if  she  should  b 
launched.  And  on  the  following  morn, 
ing — the  gale  continuing — dense  smokj 
was  seen  across  the  land  where  they  ha< 
vanished,  which  added  the  apprehensioi 
of  fire  to  that  of  stranding.  This  anxiet; 
continued  for  a  day  and  two  nights. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  secoiK 
day  the  wind  shifted  and  blew  offshore 
All  at  once  the  San  Antonio  and  th< 
Concepcion  came  flying  round  the  j)oint 
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hey  were  ten  miles  iivvay  but  coining- 
cry  fast;  they  ran  out  beside  the  i)oint 
If  shoals  and  headed  straight  down  the 
ay.  They  were  earrying  every  rag  of 
^il  they  owned:  topsails,  spritsails,  niiz- 
ens,  bonnets  on  the  courses;  crowding 
ong  like  clouds,  stamping  over  the  long 
veils  of  the  storm,  thundering  through 
bite  water,  flying  flags  and  banners 
cm  every  truck.  They  Avere  firing 
ombards.  As  they  got  nearer  they 
leered.  The  crews  lined  the  rails,  yell- 
ig  like  madmen,  waving  their  caps, 
errano  stood  on  his  quarter-deck.  He 
m  the  Concepcion  down  past  the  flag- 
lip's  stern;  she  went  plunging  by,  roll- 
ig  thunder  before  her,  flinging  up  her 

ad  in  streamers  of  foam,  lurching,  reel- 
Lg,  wallowing,  smoking  through  it  in 
ae  tremendous  dash,  with  everything 
•acking  aloft — it  was  as  if  she  herself 
ere  cheering.     Mezq'uita  took  the  San 

ntonio  through  on  the  other  side  and 
mnded  her  up,  surrounded  by  a  halo 
■'f  whistling  spray,  her  canvas  rumbling 
ke  volleying  cannon,  her  banners  snap- 
'uig  in  the  wind.  Everyone  was  cheer- 
»g.    They  had  found  it!    It  was  there! 

lie  strait  was  behind  that  point  of  land! 


They  made  sail  all  together  and 
reached  back  u})  the  bay.  They  passed 
the  point  of  shoals  and  the  tide,  rushing 
mightily  through,  caught  their  scurry- 
ing keels  and  drove  them  to  windward. 
There  was  a  narrow  place  with  the  wind 
humming  down  it;  then  a  broad  bay; 
then  another  narrows;  and  then  a  wide 
sound,  leading  south  under  a  range  of 
broken  hills  until  it  faded  in  misty  dis- 
tance. Already  the  daylight  was  nearly 
gone,  and  the  fleet  ran  in  behind  an 
island  on  the  northern  side  and  anchored. 

IVIagallanes  summoned  his  captains  on 
board  the  Trinidad^  and  Serrano  told  the 
story  of  the  discovery.  They  had  gone 
up  to  the  very  head  of  the  bay,  risking 
everything,  for  a  close  inspection  of  the 
coast,  but  there  was  only  a  sudden  turn 
in  the  shore,  and  no  visible  opening. 
They  had  hauled  their  wind  to  come 
back,  forced  to  report  another  failure, 
when  the  shoal  showed  under  their  lee 
with  the  current  sweeping  them  down 
upon  it.  They  had  hung  on  desperately, 
pointing  as  high  as  they  dared,  to  fetch 
out,  yet  keeping  a  good  full  to  fight  the 
tide.  It  was  evident  that  they  couldn't 
make  it.     It  was  a  matter  of  seconds 
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until  they  struck.  They  looked  help- 
lessly around  them— and  the  coast 
astern,  where  they  had  thought  there 
was  no  more  than  a  sharp  turn,  opened 
up.  Up  helm,  swing  around,  square 
yards,  and  run.  They  had  seen  the  first 
and  second  narrows,  and  the  bay  be- 
tween, and  then  they  had  anchored  to 
wait  for  a  shift  of  wind.  Men  had  been 
sent  ashore  to  build  fires  as  a  signal  to 
the  Captain  General. 

As  for  going  on,  there  could  be  no 
question  of  it.  There  was  little  doubt 
that  this  was  the  strait  which  they  had 
come  so  far  to  seek,  and  their  achieve- 
ment, and  the  rewards  and  the  glory  of 
it,  were  now  within  their  reach.  More- 
over, each  day  was  bringing  summer 
nearer. 

But  there  was  a  dissenting  voice. 
Estaban  Gomez,  now  Pilot  in  the  San 
Antonio,  wanted  to  go  back  to  Spain. 
They  had  done  what  they  set  out  to  do, 
he  said,  and  it  would  be  the  part  of  pru- 
dence to  return  now  for  another  fleet, 
for  their  supplies  were  dangerously  low, 
and  if  some  bad  fortune  should  overtake 
them  in  the  South  Sea,  the  ignominious 
result  would  be,  simply,  that  they  would 
have  nothing  to  eat. 

The  Captain  General  replied,  "If  we 
have  to  eat  the  leather  on  the  yards  I 
will  still  go  on  and  discover  what  I  have 
promised  the  King,  and  I  trust  that 
God  will  aid  us  and  give  us  good 
fortune." 

There  was  no  more  to  be  said. 

That  night  they  saw  many  fires  to  the 
south,  low  down  on  the  beach  and  mov- 
ing about  on  the  water,  and  from  this 
circumstance  they  called  the  country 
Tierra  del  Fuego. 

The  sound  at  whose  head  they  lay  ex- 
tended toward  the  south,  and  halfway 
along  it,  on  tlie  eastern  shore,  a  broad 
opcriifig  led  into  another.  The  Captain 
(jc^ncral  scrjt  the  San  Antonio  and  the 
Conrepcion  to  explore  this  eastern  arm, 
whiles  lie,  vvitli  the  Trinidad  and  the 
yitoria,  went  south. 

Fifty  miles  soiit li  of  Ihc  anchorage  the 
strait  narrowed  find  Lurned  west.     The 


coast  to  port  was  much  broken;  one 
could  not  be  certain  which  way  to  turn, 
or  indeed  be  confident  of  getting  through 
at  all.  But  a  great  cape  appeared,  a 
grand  and  savage  thing,  twelve  hundred 
feet  high,  with  swirling  clouds  about  it— 
the  end  of  the  continent.  It  seemed  an 
appropriate  mark.  Beyond  it  the  moun- 
tains piled  up  in  fantastic  confusion; 
weird  crags  that  changed  their  aspects 
as  the  snow  squalls  passed  across  them, 
pinnacles  that  hung  in  the  air  as  if  they 
had  been  frozen  in  the  act  of  leaping, 
glaciers  and  waterfalls,  tortuous  coasts 
that  might  have  been  crumpled  in  a  fur- 
nace; and  a  mad  and  shouting  wind, 
furious  without  sense  or  motive  like  the 
insane  voice  of  an  uncompleted  chaos. 
Straight  through  this  the  passage  led 
away  northwest.  The  wind  was  ahead 
and  screaming;  the  ships  beat  up  against 
it  in  a  hundred  tacks,  back  and  forth 
from  shore  to  shore,  now  gaining,  now 
falling  back,  at  times  almost  stripped 
bare  by  the  gusts  swooping  through  the 
squalls.  It  was  killing  work  at  sheets 
and  braces.  The  mountains  stood 
around  in  a  horrible  sort  of  indifference, 
and  under  their  lofty  cliffs  the  most 
heroic  efforts  seemed  no  more  than  puny 
gestures.  Twenty -five  miles  beyond  the 
cape  they  found  a  cove  with  a  little 
river  running  into  it,  and  here  they  an- 
chored. It  was  named  the  River  of 
Sardines. 

From  this  anchorage  the  Captain 
General  sent  an  expedition  by  boat  to 
explore  the  length  of  the  passage,  and  to 
discover  that  cape — which  they  so  much 
desired  to  see;  which  must  exist  some- 
where— which  was  touched  by  the  waters 
of  the  strait  and  the  waters  of  the  great 
South  Sea. 

The  boat  returned.  They  had  seen 
the  desired  cape.  Cape  Dezeado  they 
had  called  it.  It  lay  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  away,  straight  through 
to  the  northwest.  As  for  them,  they 
were  worn  out. 

It  was  good  news  that  they  brought 
yet  no  one  could  rejoice.     The  erossin/; 
of  the  South  Sea,  now  that  it  had  come 
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lose,  beranie  a  matter  of  grave  iiiipor- 
iiice  in  comparison  with  which  the  dan- 
gers that  were  past  seemed  insignificant, 
'lie  jH-ovisions  i;n{ienial)ly  were  very 
)w.  The  South  Sea  might  be  very 
road.  And — no  Inatter;  it  must  be 
rossed.    There  must  be  islands  in  it.  .  .  . 

A  more  immediate  cause  for  anxiety 
nned  the  Captain  General's  mind  from 

ic  main  chance:    during  five  days  of 

ailing  at  the  River  of  Sardines  there 
ad  been  no  sign  of  the  San  Antonio  and 
IV  (Umcepcion.  In  that  country,  in  that 
eather,  shipwreck  was  a  matter  of  any 
loment's  probability.  Tliey  were  long 
verdue.  It  was  unendurable  to  wait 
ithout  knowing,  and  the  ('a[)tain  (ien- 
ral  went  back  to  look  for  them. 

lie  found  the  Concepcion  alone. 

Serrano  could  report  nothing  of  the 
an  Antonio.  At  the  very  first  she  had 
utsailed  him  and  in  the  thick  weather 
e  had  lost  sight  of  her.  He  had  waited 
nd  she  had  not  come;  he  Jiad  gone  on 
3  explore  the  bay,  as  he  had  l)een  or- 
ered  to  do,  and  had  not  found  her. 
'here  was  nothing  useful  in  the  bay. 
le  was  still  looking  for  her  when  the 
'aptain  General  found  him,  and  he  had 
een  no  trace  of  her.  She  had  utterly 
anished. 

The  Vitoria  went  back  to  the  Cape  of 

he  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins  to  look  for 

he  Han  Antonio.    There  w'as  no  trace  of 

er.    Captain  Barbosa  planted  a  banner 

vith  a  letter  of  instructions  on  a  little 


.:noll  in  the  first  bay;  another  was  set 
ip  at  the  island  inside  the  second  nar- 
ows.  And  then,  very  solemnly,  the 
leet  got  under  way  and  struggled  back 
o  the  river  of  Sardines. 

The  banners  whipped  to  pieces  in  the 
kind,  and  the  standards  rotted  and  fell, 
^staban  Gomez  had  taken  the  Han 
Antonio  back  to  Spain. 

I! 

The  situation  had  been  grave  before. 
it  was  critical  now.  The  largest  ship, 
vith  all  her  supplies,  w^as  gone.  Of  re- 
sources, those  that  remained  had  com- 
|:>aratively    nothing.      The    chances    of 


failure  were  overwhelming.  WnV  courage 
was  left,  and  loyalty.  The  ('a[)tain 
General  asked  his  ca})tains  if  they  were 
willing  to  go  on.  They  were.  He 
thanked  them  ...  he  could  not  have 
gone  on  alone.  .  .  . 

Even  then  they  could  not  entirely  give 
up  the  Han  Antonio;  she  might  have 
missed  the  route,  or  misunderstood  the 
instructions,  or  been  blown  to  sea.  They 
waited  for  her.  But  the  conclusion  was 
irresistible  in  the  end.    Make  sail. 

That  navigation  of  the  Strait  was  a 
marvelous  achievement.  In  all  the 
years  since  1520  the  passage  from  Cape 
Mrgins  to  the  Pacific  entrance,  even  by 
smart  and  able  fore-and-afters,  has 
rarely  been  attempted.  And  Magal- 
lanes'  ships  were  square-riggers,  and  of 
a  type  absolutely  at  its  worst  under 
these  conditions.  Indeed,  Magellan 
Strait  is  the  end  of  the  earth.  No  por- 
tion of  the  world  frequented  by  man  has 
worse  weather;  there  is  no  fine  season 
and,  winter  and  summer  alike,  snow, 
hail,  rain,  and  wind  are  absent  for  only 
very  brief  periods: ;  every  feature  which 
can  add  difficulty  and  danger  to  navi- 
gation is  here  present  in  a  superlative 
degree.  Bold  coasts,  of  a  complexity 
utterly  unknow^n  elsewhere;  passages 
so  narrow^  that  a  lee  shore  is  never  more 
than  five  miles  away,  and  is  generally 
much  nearer;  water  so  deep  that  it  is 
impossible  to  anchor,  except  too  close  to 
the  shore  for  safety;  sudden  and  violent 
squalls  in  which  no  ship  is  manageable 
and  which  no  canvas  can  endure;  an 
atmosphere  too  thick  for  visibility;  sub- 
merged rocks  and  heavy  overfalls  and 
whirlpool  currents — and,  for  these  ships, 
no  charts,  no  courses,  no  basis  of  experi- 
ence; nothing  but  a  blind  decision  of  ex- 
pediency, made  in  the  last  moment  be- 
fore disaster.  But  Magallanes  took 
them  through!  Not  only  did  he  take 
them  through;  he  kept  them  within  the 
strait  for  more  than  five  weeks. 

On  November  28, 1520,  the  three  ships 
cleared  Cape  Dezeado  and  set  a  course 
northwest  into  the  great  South  Sea. 


{Next  month  Mr.  Hildebrand  will  describe  Magellan's  adventures  in  the  Pacific.) 
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delphia, and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  many  an  industrial  disorder  is  due  in  large  measure 
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revealing  the  extent  to  which  a  new  study  of  the  human  mind  may  aid  in  bringing  about 
industrial  peace  and  a  happier  social  order. — Editor  s  Note.) 


I 


THE  historian  looking  back  at  ancient 
civilizations,  sucli  as  that  of  Im- 
perial Rome,  sometimes  asks  how  far 
the  mere  size  of  a  material  organization 
tends  to  bring  decadence  and  death  to 
social  endeavor.  The  question  has 
more  than  a  historic  interest  now;  it  is  a 
present  and  a  practical  issue.  Our  own 
civilization  has  achieved  an  organi- 
zation of  material  resources  far  sur- 
passing any  historic  precedent.  Does 
this  mean  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
a  like  disaster.^  We  live  in  the  midst  of 
wars  and  rumors  of  wars:  we  know  that 
beneath  its  fair  surface  civilization  is 
suffering  extensive  social  and  industrial 
unrest.  x\re  these  facts  but  symptoms 
warning  us  that  our  own  hour  ap- 
proaches.^ Or  shall  we  be  able  to  face 
these  difficulties,  conquer  once  again, 
and  renew  that  adventure  of  the  spirit 
which  is  civilization.^ 

Civilization  is  primarily  an  adventure 
in  freedom.  It  is  better  to  be  civilized 
than  savage,  because  it  is  better  to  be 
relatively  free  and  fearless  than  to  skulk 
til  rough  the  primitive  forest  in  active 
dread  of  an  animistic  god  or  devil  behind 
every  bush.  Civilization  is  more  than 
tfiis,  of  course;  it  is  a  social  and  material 
organization  of  jicoples.  But  when  the 
emphasis  falls  on  the  material  organi- 
zation rather  than  on  the  adventure, 
the  urge  to  be  civilized  tends  to  diminish. 
1^h(t  most  rK)ta})le  f)eriod  of  Anglo- 
American  history  is  probably  that  which 


stretches  betw^een  the  reigns  of  Queen' 
P^lizabeth  and  Queen  Mctoria  in  Eng- 
land.     In    this   period    new   continentsi 
were  discovered,  new  scientific  conquests 
won;    life  itself  was  a  romance  of  un- 
known   possibilities    to    the    humblest' 
citizen.     When  the  spirit  that  leads  to 
this  form  of  achievement  diminishes,  or' 
is  shared  by  too  few,  society  tends  to 
internal    disagreement    and,    later,    to 
decadence.    It  is  always  the  dream  and 
the  story  which  inspire  progress.     Only 
for  so  long  as  it  promises  adventure  for 
the  bulk  of  humanity  will  the  struggle  of 
civilization  endure. 

A  civilization,  and  especially  a  large- 
scale  civilization,  cannot  remain  sta- 
tionary; it  must  advance  or  decline. 
Before  the  era  of  scientific  research  and 
systematic  investigation  it  was  almost 
inevitable  that  large  social  organizations 
should  relatively  soon  pass  their  maxi- 
mum of  achievement.  Large-scale  prob- 
lems of  material  organization  cannot  be 
solved  by  the  haphazard  methods  of  so- 
called  common  sense;  scientific  under- 
standing is  the  basis  of  civilization.  But 
it  is  not  merely  or  mainly  the  inability 
to  solve  material  prol)lems  which  leads 
to  decadence.  The  Parthian  and  By- 
zantine empires  fell  into  an  internecine 
conflict  of  which  they  could  not  make 
an  end,  though  they  desired  to  do  so. 
Societies  suffer  and  die  from  ignorance;  j 
and  the  special  form  of  ignorance  which 
perf)elually  assails  progressive  societies 
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|3  ignorance  of  human  nature  itself. 
Llan  tends  from  the  first  to  look  out- 
i/ard  at  the  world  of  nature  rather  than 
award  at  himself.  In  our  time  he  has 
(leveloped  a  magnificent  apparatus  of 
Icientific  understanding  of  the  world 
Lbout  him,  an  apparatus  which  enables 
jiim  to  bend  the  forces  of  nature  to  his 
i)ur[)Ose.  But  the  development  of  an 
'(lually  ade(iuate  understanding  of  the 
lature  of  man  is  woefully  in  arrears.    As 

result,  we  use  much  of  our  knowledge 
()  destroy  rather  than  to  create.  Our 
lifficulties  at  the  present  are  mainly 
luman — international  hatreds,  intra- 
ocial  misunderstandings;  and  we  tend 
o  (leal  with  such  difficulties  as  our  for- 
;()tlcn  predecessors  dealt  with  material 
)r()l)lems,  that  is,  after  a  fashion  sug- 
gested by  the  merest  opportunism.  This 
s  so  because  we  have  failed  to  investi- 
;ale  scientifically  the  human  material 
vliich  constitutes  society. 

The  defect  of  method  is  nowhere  so 
)lainly  evident  as  in  the  field  of  in- 
lustry.  If  some  inorganic  material 
aiuiot  readily  l)e  adaj)ted  to  industrial 
)r()cesses  we  employ  a  chemist  or  a 
)liysicist  to  discover  why.  But  should  a 
;r()up  of  workers  show  signs  of  resisting 
idaptation  to  some  industrial  system, 
ve  usually  lose  our  temj^ers  and  en- 
lea  \'or  to  force  them  to  accept  it.  The 
)roposed  system  is  never  based  on 
iccurate  knowledge  of  humanity;  it  is 
ilways  dictated  by  clearly  formulated 
business  needs  and  by  rough  guesswork 
at  human  feeling  and  desire.  This  form 
3f  procedure  inevitably  exacerbates  the 
liuman  difficulty;  it  solves  no  problem, 
at  best  it  arrives  at  a  mere  settlement — 
•by  scuffling.  Throughout  the  world  this 
method  has  been  unwarrantably  ex- 
ploited, it  has  been  dignified  with  the 
title  of  "collective  bargaining."  The 
principle  of  the  primitive  squabble  has 
been  accorded  a  pseudo-scientific  rank. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  strongly 
said  that  the  systematic  study  of  in- 
dividuals is  a  necessary  precedent  to  the 
understanding  of  society.  The  easy 
method   of  the   crowd-psychologist   ig- 


nores this  fact — and  ends  in  confusion 
and  misstatement.  The  business  man 
equally  ignores  it — and  industries  are 
torn  down  by  strikes.  Everywhere 
round  us  is  a  litter  of  human  fact,  dis- 
regarded by  all  save  a  few,  and  yet 
directly  relevant  to  the  major  issues  of 
our  time.  Take,  for  example,  the  ex- 
traordinary persistence  of  superstition. 
This  is  one  of  the  '* small  matters" 
which  society  determinedly  disregards 
when  making  up  its  accounts  of  "prog- 
ress upon  the  whole."  Yet  it  remains 
a  very  serious  human  problem.  It  is  to 
the  superstitious  attitude  of  mind,  and 
all  which  it  implies,  that  many  of  our 
present  troubles  will  ultimately  be 
traced.  The  ignorant  and  the  neurotic 
are  not  alone  in  their  observance  of 
suj)erstitious  practices;  as  many  in- 
stances may  be  found  amongst  the  edu- 
cated classes.  The  problem  has  nothing 
to  do  with  enlightened  religion:  we  are 
facing  a  question  as  to  why  an  essen- 
tially primitive  attitude  of  mind  should 
persist  in  the  most  advanced  societies. 
Recently  a  leading  business  man  of 
Philadelphia  refused  to  leave  a  factory 
he  was  visiting  by  the  most  obvious 
exit.  He  had  come  in  by  another  door 
and  must  therefore  leave  the  building 
by  the  same  door:  otherwise  he  suf- 
fered premonitions  of  "bad  luck."  This 
same  belief  is  found  widely  spread 
through  the  country  and  mining  dis- 
tricts of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  If 
a  visitor  enters  a  house  by  one  door 
and  leaves  by  another,  the  death  of  som& 
resident  in  the  house  may  be  expected. 
It  is  somewhat  astonishing  to  discover 
in  the  United  States  and  among  native- 
born  Americans  (the  educated  not 
exempt)  a  superstitious  belief  with 
respect  to  visiting  strangers  which  is 
held  by  the  savage  islanders  of  Java, 
New  Guinea,  Borneo,  and  the  South 
Pacific  generally.  The  elaborate  cere- 
monies of  purification  after  a  visit  from 
a  stranger  have  been  abandoned,  but 
the  fear  itself  persists.  The  apparent 
identity  of  superstitious  beliefs  is  not 
confined  to  this  single  instance.    Over  a 
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wide  field  there  is  a  most  striking  re- 
semblance that  calls  for  further  investi- 
gation. A  bird  flying  into  a  house  or 
against  a  window  means  a  death;  this 
again  is  an  omen  that  would  be  similarly 
interpreted  in  the  Pacific.  Civilization 
has  apparently  developed  the  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  intellectual  freedom, 
but  not  the  inward  reality.  Many  new 
superstitions  have  been  added  to  the 
original  and  primitive  list — supersti- 
tions with  respect  to  the  significance  of 
a  fallen  picture,  shoes  left  on  a  table, 
the  new  moon  seen  in  a  mirror,  and  so 
on  indefinitely. 

If  the  average  human  mind  has  this 
side  to  it — an  aspect  of  utter  irration- 
ality— are  we  wise  to  neglect  the  fact 
in  making  up  the  accounts  of  civili- 
zation? What  part  is  this  irrationality 
playing  in  the  creation  of  industrial 
disputes  and  social  unrest?  These 
questions  call  urgently  for  answ^er. 
Until  answered,  they  leave  us  in  doubt 
whether  Frazer's  volume  on  Taboo  and 
the  Perils  of  the  Soul  is  not  a  better  guide 
to  the  problems  of  industry  than  learned 
treatises  on  economics. 

Close  study  of  the  neurotic  in  recent 
years  has  resulted  in  important  dis- 
coveries with  respect  to  the  mentality 
of  the  person  of  average  normality. 
The  eccentricities  of  the  abnormal  were 
formerly  supposed  to  be  without  sig- 
nificance for  the  psychologist  of  the 
normal.  It  is  now  known  that  the  study 
of  neurotic  disorders  performs  much  the 
same  oflice  for  the  psychologist  that  a 
microscope  does  for  the  biologist.  That 
is  to  say,  it  enables  him  to  examine 
closely  natural  structures  magnified  far 
beyond  their  natural  size.  In  this  way 
psychology,  like  biology,  has  been  led 
to  take  notice  of  many  important  facts 
vvhif'h  formerly  escaped  notice.  In  a 
forincr  article  I  showed  that  "absent- 
mindedness'*  a  little  exaggerated  be- 
comes hysterir^al  preoccupation  —  a 
"hysterical  fugue'';  also,  that  this  fact 
has  an  irnportani  bearing  on  the  edu- 
cation   of    the    normal    child.      In    this 


article  I  hope  to  show  that  the  so-ealle(^ 
obsessional  neurosis  is  an  exaggeratior 
of  a  common  tendency  to  terror-ridder 
reveries  and  that  this,  in  subtler  form 
is  playing  a  large  and  unsuspected  part 
in  the  misdirection  of  civilized  destiny 
Psychopathology  has  called  attention  tc 
the  almost  universal  presence  of  fear- 
obsessions  in  clinical  cases;  it  is  the 
duty  of  social  psychology  to  discover 
the  relation  of  these  same  obsessions  to 
unreason  and  distress  in  the  world 
beyond  the  hospital. 

The  obsessional  neurosis  is  a  form  of 
"nervous  breakdown"  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly distressing  to  the  sufferer  and 
his  relatives;  it  is  very  commonly  en- 
countered in  these  days.  Melancholic 
preoccupation,  conviction  of  sin,  chronic 
indecision,  suicidal  tendencies  are  the 
most  usual  symptoms.  One  patient,  a 
military  case,  lay  for  eight  hours  on  his 
bed,  rigid  and  unsleeping,  because  he 
could  not  decide  whether  to  transfer 
himself  to  another  hospital  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  same  patient  had  formed  a 
habit,  whenever  he  went  for  a  walk,  of 
allowing  his  "feet  to  decide"  which  way 
he  should  take.  If  he  came  to  two 
roads  he  was  careful  not  to  choose  wdiich 
he  should  take,  until  his  feet  seemed 
actually  to  have  entered  upon  one  or 
the  other.  The  burden  of  decision  is 
the  burden  of  possible  sin;  all  definite 
decisions  are  carefully  avoided.  An- 
other patient,  a  woman  of  forty,  after 
entering  a  small  public  garden,  walked 
round  it  most  of  the  afternoon  w^eeping 
because  she  could  not  decide  to  go  out 
of  the  gate.  Finally  some  one,  observing 
her  condition,  asked  what  was  the 
matter;  this  apparently  helped  her  to 
decision  for,  without  answering  the 
question,  she  left  the  garden  and  went 
home.  This  same  w^oman  if  she  began 
to  sweep  a  room  was  unal)le  to  stop. 
The  text,  "Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth 
to  dO;  do  it  with  thy  might,"  would 
come  into  her  mind  and  she  would  con- 
tinue her  w^ork  to  the  point  of  physical 
exhaustion,  fearing  lest  she  might  not 
have  done  it  "with  her  might."     This 
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h'pe  of  case  is,  almost  wlthont  excop- 
(ioii,  much  preoccu})ied  witli  religious 
fears.  In  some  this  leads  to  the  impo- 
silion  upon  themselves  of  increasingly 
complicated  religious  forms  which  must 
l)c  observed  with  detailed  accuracy. 
One  woman  had  developed  a  long  string 
of  promises  to  God  which  had  to  be 
repeated  at  stated  periods  of  the  day 
.Mild  night.  This  complication  of  cere- 
monial does  not,  however,  lead  to 
liaj)piness,  so  in  other  cases  there  is  an 
endeavor  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  religion 
altogether.  This  frecpiently  takes  the 
form  of  a  "compulsion"  little  under- 
stood by  the  sufferer  himself.  Thus 
one  young  woman  of  thirty,  after  a 
period  of  great  a])})arent  devotion  to 
religion,  became  unable  to  go  to  church 
at  all  without  sufi'ering  mental  and 
physical  symptoms  that  terrified  her. 
She  always  ft^t  ill  if  she  heard  a  church 
bell,  her  symptoms  were  always  accentu- 
ated on  Sundays.  She  always  crossed 
the  road  to  avoid  meeting  a  clergyman 
or  to  avoid  walking  past  a  church.  She 
also  suffered  from  chronic  agonies  of 
indecision  in  all  the  major  and  minor 
i  affairs  of  life. 

I  With  regard  to  all  these  cases  it  has 
*  l)een  observed  that  they  suffer  the 
effects  of  melancholic  reveries  which 
show  a  continuous  development  from 
earliest  infancy  to  adulthood.  Childish 
fears  j)ersist  and  develop  into  adult 
obsessions.  Fear  of  death,  of  the  dark, 
of  '*the  unforgivable  sin,*'  of  God,  and 
e\'erlasting  punishment — these  things 
still  preoccupy  the  unhappy  adult 
mind.  The  great  majority  of  obsessional 
neurotics  show  a  history  of  an  unusual 
and  unhappy  infancy.  The  incidence 
of  the  disorder  is  very  high  among  only 
children,  children  who  have  been  sub- 
jected to  excessive  discipline,  children 
of  divorced  parents,  and  children  brought 
up  in  institutions.  The  adult  symptom 
may  seem  at  times  to  be  so  mild  as  to 
be  almost  negligible.  A  highly  placed 
))usiness  executive  was  once  sent 
lo  me  for  examination  whose  only  ap- 
l>arent  symjitom  was  inability  to  sign 


his  name  if  anyone  was  in  his  office 
with  him.  He  had  to  ask  his  secretary 
and  any  chance  visitor  to  retire  before 
he  could  begin  to  sign  documents.  In 
his  case  as  in  others,  however,  the  ab- 
normal revery-develoj)ment  had  its  ori- 
gin during  an  unhappy  infancy. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  children 
are  easily  terrified,  that  they  are 
specially  apprehensive  in  unusual  sur- 
roundings, that  to  them  the  dark  holds 
more  awful  mysteries  than  the  day. 
lint  just  as  we  find  in  demo(«itic 
societies  a  comfortable  conviction  of 
"progress  upon  the  whole,"  so  also  do 
we  find  here  an  easy  and  comforting 
belief  that  the  average  child  learns 
somehow  or  other  how  to  control  and 
get  rid  of  these  incipient  obsessions. 
Until  very  recently  it  has  been  no  one's 
special  business  to  inquire  why  these 
infantile  fears  persist  and  develop  in 
certain  individuals,  or  whether  it  is  not 
possible  that  some  such  fears  persist  and 
develop  in  everyone.  This  is  a  difficult 
inquiry.  It  is  easier  to  hold  fast  to  one's 
own  scrap  or  shred  of  sanity  and  to 
assume  that  a  pill  or  salts  will  sufficiently 
atone  for  a  continuously  mistaken  edu- 
cation in  other  people. 

The  fact  is  that  education,  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  that  term,  matters 
much  more  than  has  commonly  been 
supposed.  The  prime  duty  of  the  edu- 
cationist is  not  to  impose  a  profession  or 
a  trade  upon  his  student,  but  to  set  him 
free.  Freedom  for  the  individual  means 
the  clear  light  of  understanding,  and 
emancipation  from  fear — obsessions,  su- 
perstitions, and  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness. For  the  individual  as  for  society, 
the  course  of  civilized  development  runs 
from  fear  to  freedom.  The  mental  situ- 
ation of  the  infant  is  curiously  like  that 
of  the  savage.  He  sees  as  far,  he  hears 
as  much  as  we  do;  but  he  understands 
much  less.  For  the  first  few  years  of 
life  his  mind  is  largely  preoccupied  with 
the  difficult  task  of  learning  the  man- 
agement of  limbs  and  body.  Walking, 
running,  speech,  the  handling  of  ob- 
jects,   the    judgment    of    distances    by 
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j^iojit— tliese  tilings  all  demand  the 
most  careful  attention.  But  some- 
where about  the  age  of  two  or  three  a 
great  change  comes;  the  infant  lifts  his 
eyes  and,  behold,  there  is  a  world. 
Some  things  in  it  he  knows— people,  and 
objects  such  as  chairs  which  have  helped 
his  staggering  walk.  But  most  of  it 
is  unknown,  and  especially  its  wide 
extent.  The  change  is  profound  and 
the  period  critically  important.  For 
a  time  the  child's  power  of  concen- 
tration diminishes;  wonder  emerges,  and 
a  more  generalized  fear  than  he  has 
previously  known.  Terror-dreams  be- 
gin at  this  age — which  probably  means 
that  with  the  generalized  fear  comes 
revery  of  a  primitive  order.  From  the 
age  of  three  onward  the  infant  mind 
recapitulates  in  some  degree  the  mental 
history  of  the  race.  He  has,  of  course, 
many  advantages  over  the  savage. 
Civilization  helps  him  forward  to  a 
restricted  area  of  understanding  and 
emancipation,  and  prescribes  a  regular 
life  for  him  the  while.  But  in  spite  of 
his  apparent  acquiescence  in  a  civilized 
regime,  there  is  nevertheless  at  the  back 
of  the  infant  mind  a  very  definite 
repetition  of  primitive  attitudes  and 
beliefs.  Between  the  ages  of  three  and 
eight  his  world  is  dominated  by  magic. 
The  daily  routine  of  speech  and  play 
does  not  altogether  express  the  essential 
child;  it  is  rather  a  species  of  civilized 
scaffolding  behind  which  the  essential 
child  is  forming  himself  by  revery 
upon  what  he  sees  and  hears.  The 
scaffolding  is  important  to  the  building 
but  must  not  be  mistaken  for  it. 

It  is  therefore  the  child's  reveries,  his 
secret  or  behind-the-scenes  reactions  to 
the  events  of  the  day,  which  specially 
concern  us.  His  habits  of  routine  may 
be  largely  determined  by  other,  and 
adult,  minds.  It  is  his  variation  or 
adai)lal ion  of  such  routine  which  inter- 
ests us.  Externally  and  to  all  seeming  he 
may  (lo  exactly  what  parents  or  nurses 
refjuire;  but  his  interpretation  is  very 
differcnl.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  his 
:illitude    resemblcK    thai     of    i)rimitive 


man.  The  briefest  examination  will  suf- 
fice to  show  the  immense  importance  in 
his  secret  life  of  magic,  ceremonial,  and 
taboo.  Like  the  savage,  he  invents 
ceremonies  which  are  designed  to  pro- 
tect him  from  evil  chance.  Sometimes 
the  resemblance  is  exact.  A  small  boy 
of  ten  years  was  sent  to  school  for  the 
first  time;  previously  he  had  been  taught 
at  home.  Though  backward  at  games, 
his  mental  development  and  aptitude 
for  study  were  beyond  his  years.  In 
spite  of  this  he  used  to  take  minute  pre- 
cautions, as  he  walked  to  and  from  the 
school,  that  no  one  who  passed  him 
should  tread  upon  his  shadow.  If  some 
one  did  by  chance  do  so,  the  boy  indulged 
in  a  peculiar  three-step  shuffle  which  was 
supposed  to  act  as  an  antidote.  All  of 
this  happened  without  the  knowledge  of 
his  parents  or  schoolmates.  Only  later, 
when  fighting  down  the  magic  practice 
in  adolescence,  did  he  make  it  known. 

If  we  compare  with  this  Frazer's  state- 
ment of  the  savage  attitude,  we  have  to 
admit  something  more  than  coincidence. 
"Often  he  {i.e.  the  savage)  regards  his 
shadow  ...  as  a  vital  part  of  himself, 
and  as  such  it  is  necessarily  a  source  of 
danger  to  him.  For  if  it  is  trampled 
upon,  struck  or  stabbed,  he  will  feel  the 
injury  as  if  it  were  done  to  his  person. 
.  .  ."  The  same  small  boy  invented 
another  shuffle  of  four  steps  which  he 
used  if  he  failed  to  step  over  the  shadow 
of  another  person.  Again,  Frazer  says, 
"Conversely,  if  the  shadow  is  a  vital 
part  of  a  man  or  animal,  it  may  under 
certain  circumstances  be  as  hazardous 
to  be  touched  by  it  as  it  would  be  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  person  or 
animal." 

The  small  boy  under  discussion  lived 
in  a  part  of  the  world  very  remote 
from  Philadelphia;  it  is  of  special  in- 
terest to  me,  therefore,  that  I  should 
have  been  witness  to  an  illustration  of 
precisely  the  same  attitude  a  few  months 
ago  in  this  city.  An  adult  seated  on  a 
sunny  veranda  was  teasing,  not  un- 
kindly, a  very  normal  small  girl  of  nine. 
Suddenly  the  child  moved  forward  and 
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Titamped  liard  with  her  foot  upon  tiie 
eranda  floor.  '*  There,"  she  said,  with 
I  conviction  of  successful  retaUation  in 
ler  tones,  "I've  jumped  upon  your 
hadow."  Anyone  intimately  acquainted 
vith  children  knows  that  these  instances 
trc  not  isolated  or  unique,  but  character- 
si  ic.  Many  other  types  of  magical 
)ractice  held  in  common  with  primitive 
nan  might  be  quoted.  People  ordinarily 
k)  not  notice  such  things  because  they 
lave  not  been  trained  to  observe  them. 
Do  we  ever  ask  ourselves  what  we 
ihould  think  of  the  events  of  the  day  if 
hey  occurred  against  a  background  or 
n  a  setting  which  was  largely  unrecog- 
lizable  by  us?  Yet  this,  or  something 
esembling  this,  is  the  situation  of  the 
nfant  and  the  savage.  The  child  and 
li(*  savage  look  out  at  a  wide  world 
vliich  they  do  not  understand;  they  feci 
heir  impotence  and  are  afraid.  The 
vorld  may  hold  for  them  the  thrill  of 
iplendid  possibility;  it  certainly  holds 
he  threat  of  unanticipated  disaster, 
riie  roads  by  which  success  or  disaster 
nay  come  are  alike  unknown.  But 
iomething  must  be  done;  life  has  to  be 
ived.  Whether  child  or  savage,  the 
ndividual  has  to  reassure  himself  some- 
low  or  other  before  he  can  give  attention 
:o  the  affairs  of  the  day.  Magic  is  the 
neans  he  emi)loys.  The  pretence  of  con- 
rol  by  words  and  ceremonies  where  no 
'eal  control  exists  has  the  effect  of  setting 
it  ease  the  unstable  or  fearful  mind;  it 
makes  possible  attention  to  hunting, 
play,  or  domestic  duties.  Rub  the  feet 
^vith  the  skin  of  a  snake  you  have  killed 
md  no  snake  will  attack.  Repeat  a 
certain  word  three  times  at  midnight 
md  you  will  win  your  heart's  desire. 
I  do  not  mean  that  child  or  savage 
I'learly  understands  this  need  of  reas- 
surance or  that  magic  is  in  any  sense 
■'make-believe."  What  I  mean  is  rather 
that  such  practices  originate  in  a  human 
need  of  something  to  act  as  a  set-off 
against  ignorance  and  impotence;  magic 
makes  life  livable.  IVIany  mothers  of  the 
present  day,  nominally  civilized,  put 
"teething  nockljurs"  nj)on  their  babies 


or  tie  a  red  cord  round  a  wart.  Many 
successful  men  of  business  wear  an  iron 
*  rheumatic  ring"  or  carry  a  potato  in 
the  pocket  to  "absorb  the  evil  humors" 
of  rheumatism.  The  point  is  that  there 
is  the  closest  possible  relation  between 
generalized  fear  and  magical  practices. 
Ignorance  implies  fear  or,  it  may  be,  a 
combination  of  desire  and  fear.  This  is 
overcome  by  a  magical  fulfillment  of  the 
desired  end,  by  the  substitution  of  magi- 
cal for  real  control.  This  "night-mind" 
of  the  child  and  the  savage  survives  in 
the  civilized  adult;  few,  if  any,  are 
wholly  free.  In  a  distorted  and  exag- 
gerated form,  it  discolors  the  reveries  of 
the  neurotic. 

There  is  much  said  in  these  days  of 
the  necessity  for  "mental  hygiene"  and 
especially  of  the  necessity  for  a  mental 
hygiene  of  industry.  Since  no  very 
clear  distinction  is  drawn  between  medi- 
cal and  mental  hygiene,  the  claim  is 
sometimes  obscure  or  in  some  degree 
confused.  There  are  those  who  advo- 
cate periodic  medical  examinations  of  in- 
dustrial workers,  coupled  with  facilities 
for  referring  eccentrics  or  paranoid  cases 
to  a  psychiatric  clinic.  This  is  excellent 
and  probably  necessary;  but  it  does  not 
begin  to  touch  the  real  problem  of  men- 
tal hygiene  in  industry.  The  "night- 
mind  "  of  the  child  and  the  savage  sur- 
vives in  the  civilized  adult;  few,  if  any, 
are  wholly  free.  The  social  psychologist  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  average  adult, 
the  man  or  woman  who,  though  never 
likely  to  suffer  actual  "nervous  break- 
down" or  to  need  the  attention  of  the 
psychiatrist,  is  nevertheless  partially 
actuated  by  irrational  reveries  of  the 
type  we  have  discussed.  Human  be- 
havior that  is  determined  by  superstition 
and  magic  is  no  mere  unimportant  relic 
of  our  ancestral  past.  It  is  at  once  a 
symptom  of  a  social  ill  and  an  aggrava- 
tion of  that  ill.  Wherever  groups  of  men 
and  women  are  gathered  together  it  will 
be  found  that  this  partially  concealed 
irrationality,  more  than  any  other  men- 
tal factor,  is  determining  their  group 
attitude  and  behavior.     In  the  Queens- 
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land  political  elections  of  1916  the  party 
fight  between  Labor  and  ** Nationalism" 
was  conducted  after  the  usual  "demo- 
cratic" fashion  of  appeal  to  fear-obses- 
sions. The  Nationalists  were  accused 
of  attempting  to  exploit  the  worker;  the 
Labor  party  was  accused  of  a  desire  to 
attach  the  savings  of  the  middle  classes. 
Labor  won  the  election  and  immediately 
there  followed  a  "run"  upon  the  State 
Savings  Bank.  This  "run"  lasted  for 
days  and  had  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  the 
police.  Long  before  the  bank  opened 
depositors  gathered,  bank  books  in  hand, 
to  withdraw  their  savings.  Tliere  was 
no  reason  at  all  in  this  panic;  all  the 
financial  resources  of  the  State  of 
Queensland  were  tlie  depositors'  secur- 
ity. The  party  system  has  been  guilty 
of  many  crimes  against  democracy;  it 
is  easier  to  appeal  to  fear  than  reason. 
Gilbert  Murray,  in  an  essay  written 
twenty  years  ago,  said  that  "the  sub- 
merged self  .  .  .  counts  for  most  in  tlie 
movements  of  masses  and  of  nations." 
This  statement  remains  true;  the  socio- 
psychological  is  the  problem  which  most 
urgently  demands  tlie  attention  of  civi- 
lization. 

The  alternatives  which  life  offers  to 
the  individual  would  seem  to  be  either 
a  life  of  high  adventure  (and  best  if 
intellectual)  or  a  life  dominated  by  fear- 
obsessions.  The  unconquerable  human 
spirit,  if  it  finds  no  outward  issue  in 
action,  turns  upon  and  rends  itself. 
Statistics  show  that  mental  disorders 
of  this  latter  type  are  definitely  increas- 
ing. More  illuminating  than  statistics 
is  actual  investigation  work  in  factories. 
Hardly  ever  does  one  meet  an  individual 
who  finds  life  a  high  adventure;  pessim- 
ism and  discontent  are  rife  and  universal. 
The  reveries  of  middle-aged  men  and 
comparatively  yoimg  women  alike  show 
an  extraordinary  tendency  to  the  impli- 
ciiWon  that  life  is  not  worth  living.  An 
Jjvid  gnisp  at  the  magical  r^omfort  of 
patent  medifincs  is  the  outcome.  It  is 
apparently  uo  one's  business  to  ask  what 
the    disregarded    mental    eondition    of 


revery  is  doing  in  industry.  And  mean- 
while society  suffers  symptoms  of  an  un- 
rest which  should  be  a  suflScient  warning 
of  the  danger  of  neglect. 

Modern    machine    production    is    ex- 
ceedingly   monotonous.      An    operative 
may  be  asked  to  repeat  two  or  three 
simple  operations  for  the  whole  of  his 
working  day,  ^ve  or  six  days  in  the  week. 
An  industry  which  has  thus  ordered  its 
work  is  said  to  be  "well  organized"  or 
"efficient."    It  may  be  that  this  form  of 
operation  is  actually  necessary  to  mass 
j)roduction.     If  so,  its  effect  upon  the 
human  organism  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered.   Work  of  this  type,  once  it  has 
been  learned,  demands  the  minimum  of 
eoncentration;  it  is  in  fact  performed  in 
the  mood  of  revery.    The  worker  cannot 
actually  concentrate  his  mind  on  other 
things,   but  he  can  nevertheless  think 
passively  of  matters  utterly  irrelevant 
to  his  work.    This  is,  in  fact,  the  mental 
condition    of   every    machine-worker    I 
have  interrogated.    "You  think  of  other 
things."     "You  need  no  brains  for  this 
work" — assertions    such    as    these    are 
common.     If  the  inquiry,  in  favorable 
instances,  be  taken  farther  in  order  to 
discover  what  "other  things"  are  thought 
of,  one  finds  that  personal  ills  or  injuries 
form  a  large  part  of  such  thinking.     A 
male  worker  said,  "We  get  disgusted, 
we  are  always  getting  disgusted."     A 
woman    operative,    reno\\Tied    for    her 
speed  and  skill,  declared  that  she  alw^ays 
worked  best  and  fastest  when  she  was 
"mad"  with   something  or  somebody. 
Many    firms    have    already    made    the 
discovery  that  it  is  exceedingly  unwise 
to  assign  intelligent  workers  to  monoto- 
nous w^ork.     One  large  English  manu- 
facturing house  has  instituted  intelligence 
tests  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  dis- 
criminating against  intelligent  workers 
over  a  large  area  of  its  industrial  oj)era- 
tions.     "Intelligent  workers  dislike  mo- 
notony and  create  trouble."    An  Amer- 
ican firm,  which  employs  mainly  women, 
will  have  none*  over  a  certain  "intelli- 
gence age."    This  for  the  same  reason — 
that  the  in  t (^11  iirent  are  "trouble-makers." 
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II  heeoines  evidoul  llial  we  are  sadly 
ill  need  of  a  social  jjsyeliology  or  a  men- 
ial hygiene  which  will  discover  what 
(•i\  ilization  is  doing  to  humanity.  '*  Vo- 
cational selection"  as  the  j)sycliologist 
conceives  it  may  be  an  excellent  thing. 
\ocational  selection  as  industry  prac- 
tices it  may  be  of  very  doubtful  benefit. 
Here  is  a  definite  instance  of  danger 
consequent  on  our  general  failure  to 
apply  to  human  investigation  the  scien- 
lilic  principles  winch  direct  material 
in({iiiry.  In  any  ])usiness  situation  there 
is  a  clear  statement  of  the  economic 
iispect  coupled  with  rough  guesswork  at 
the  human  factor.  As  a  result,  the  so- 
lution that  is  reached  is  merely  eco- 
nomic— and  humanity  is  exj)ected  to 
lulapl  conveniently  its  inheritance  of 
racial  capacity  to  the  economic  re(jnire- 
fnient.  \  dangerous  oNersimplihcation 
rof  the  i)roblem — which  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility of  worse  to  follow.  If  psycholo- 
gists and  psychiatrists  alike  refuse  to 
participate  in  social  in^'estigation,  we 
shall  move  toward  two  alternatives. 
Either  w^e  shall  put  a  ])remium  upon 
nnintelligence  as  the  area  of  organized 
machine  production  is  extended,  or  we 
shall  give  rise  to  an  increasing  resent- 
ment in  the  '^submerged"  mentality  of 
the    workers — a    resentment    that    will 


ultimately  wTeak  a  terril)le  vengeance 
on  the  social  order. 

When  shall  we  learn  that  civilization 
can  be  based  only  upon  scientific  under- 
standing.^ Human  nature  is  a  natural 
fact,  like  lightning,  and  as  imconquer- 
able.  If  we  endeavor  to  use  electricity 
without  understanding,  ^ve  suffer  dam- 
age or  destruction.  Until  understood, 
electricity  was  known  only  by  reason  of 
the  apparently  wanton  damage  it  did; 
in  these  days  it  provides  us  with  light, 
warmth,  and  a  safe  passage  into  the 
city.  What  civilization  most  needs  is 
such  a  research  as  that  begun  by  Michael 
Faraday,  but  pointed  in  a  new%  and 
human,  direction.  Faraday  began  in- 
vestigating the  how  and  why  of  certain 
electrical  toys  which  everyone  disre- 
garded; he  was  derided  for  his  pains. 
Hut  out  of  his  research  has  come  man's 
power  to  annihilate  distance,  to  ride  upon 
the  storm.  For  the  })sychologist  and 
psychiatrist  there  is  a  present  and  urgent 
necessity  to  investigate  certain  as])ects 
of  human  mentality  equally  disregarded 
by  civilization.  And  out  of  this  research, 
however  slow^  or  beset  with  possibilities 
of  error,  will  come  the  power  to  amend 
and  advance  civilization,  to  defy  the 
I)Ossibility  of  decadence.  This  is  not  one 
way  but  the  only  way  to  save  society. 


YOUTH 

BY  JESSIE  n.  RITTENHOUSE 

I  NEVER  thought  that  youth  w^ould  go 
Who  was  so  blithe  and  fain. 
Or  if  he  strayed  I  thought  a  song 
W^ould  call  him  back  again. 


But  knowledge  came  one  April  day 
And  woke  me  with  a  start — 

When  I  walked  alone  in  a  wooded  lane 
With  perfect  peace  of  heart. 


A  CALABRIAN  GOES  HOME 

A  Sforjj 


BY  VIOLA  PARADISE 


TONY  was  going  home  to  kil)  his 
wife.  He  turned  liis  liead  toward 
the  open  sea,  away  from  New  York's 
haze-bhirred  skyHne,  shook  himself, 
ground  his  teeth  and  groaned.  He  would 
kill  her.  His  brother,  too.  Hadn't  he 
spent  the  money  that  should  have 
bought  grand  glittering  presents  for 
them  on  a  revolver  and  a  stiletto?  Glit- 
tering presents.  Which  to  use?  The 
stiletto.  He  would  plunge  it  between 
her  smooth  firm  breasts,  just  where  on 
his  wedding  night  he  had  put  his  hand — 
how  timidly! — feeling  her  heart  pound, 
pleased  at  her  modesty  as  she  shuddered 
away  from  him.  He  shuddered  now. 
He  shook  himself  again.  No,  not  the 
stiletto.  Time  enough  to  think  out  the 
details.  But  first,  he'd  tell  her  what 
he  thought,  he  would  take  her  by  the 
throat — 

A  sob  shook  him.  Her  smooth  throat ! 
She  would  be  sitting  there  so  calmly, 
with  her  distaff,  her  long  clever  fingers 
drawing  out  and  twisting  the  ginestra 
into  thread.  The  charcoal  would  be 
glowing  in  the  hranere — or  perhaps  it 
would  have  burned  down  to  ashes,  and 
maybe  an  egg  would  be  roasting  in  the 
ashes.  She  would  see  him  come  in  at 
the  door,  she  would  smile  her  faint  tol- 
erant smile  as  if  he  were  a  little  boy, 
she  would  say  his  name,  and  get  up 
slowly.   .  .  . 

Hut  no,  she  would  not  smile.  She 
wowld  know  -must  know — by  now  that 
he  was  coming  home  to  kill  her.  Per- 
h;i[)s  she  would  start  as  he  came  in,  per- 
haps she  would  scream.  (Oh,  God,  don't 
h'l,  her  screjuu!  I  couldn't  do  it.)  .  .  . 
\\\<\    hrurio    would    be    |  here,    the   poor 


wayward  stormy  clubfoot  brother  whom 
he  had  always  looked  after  and  pro- 
tected against  the  plaguing  of  the  village 
boys,  against  his  own  caprices;  Bruno 
who  had  worshiped  him,  and  now  had 
grown  up  and  had  stolen  his  wife — his, 
Tony's  wife!  Oh,  he  would  have  ven- 
geance; no  one  would  blame  him.  Only 
a  coward  w^ould  let  some  one  else  steal 
his  wife.    And  his  own  })rother — terrible! 

At  first  he  had  not  believed  it.  It  was 
down  in  the  mine;  he  was  switching  a 
car  of  ore  into  the  lift.  And  then  he  saw 
Giovanni,  just  back  from  their  native 
village  in  Calabria.  He  shouted  to 
Giovanni  and  (iiovanni  shouted  back 
but  did  not  come  over  to  him.  When 
Tony  had  finished  with  the  car  he  had 
hurried  to  where  Giovanni  was  standing, 
and  Giovanni  had  shaken  hands,  but 
turned  his  head  away. 

"What's-a-da  matter?"  Tony  had 
asked  in  English. 

"Nothing,  nienfe,  how  are  you?  Well 
I  gotta  get  to  work,"  Giovanni  had  said, 
embarrassed. 

"But  first,  what's  a  hurry?  You  saw 
Lucia  and  Bruno?  Did  they  tell  you 
that  in  three  months  I  go  home  to  bring 
here  Lucia?  Gotta  Httle  money  in  the 
bank.  What's  the  matter — (  Vm''  e  staio  ^  " 
For  Giovanni  had  turned  his  head  away. 
"Giovanni,  she  ain't  sick,  my  wife?" 
And  then  Giovanni  had  told  him. 

He  saw  the  car  coming  along  the  track 
but  could  not  move.  And  in  the  months 
afterward  in  the  hospital  he  had  tried 
to  believe  it  was  all  l^ecause  the  car 
struck  him,  that  it  was  not  true.  But 
he  knew  it  was  true.  And  so  now  he 
was  going  home,  lo  be  n  murderer. 
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That  was  it:  to  think  of  himself  as  a 
murderer.  But  not  to  think  of  Lucia  of 
the  rich  voice  and  lovely  head;  not  to 
think  of  Bruno  with  his  limp  and  his 
eyes  glowing  in  his  peaked  face.  '^  Dio 
mio!  I  will  not  think  of  them.  ...  I 
should  never  have  married  her,  I  knew 
she  loved  him,  I  knew  her  father  made 
h(M'  marry  me.  But  I  loved  her  more 
I  hail  Bruno.  He  only — Madre  di  Dioy 
don't  lot  me  think  of  them,  let  me  think 
only  of  7/ic,  7/iP,  a  murderer.  ..." 

The  boat  lurched,  he  was  feeling  sea- 
sick. Ah,  that  was  good,  you  can't 
think  when  you  are  seasick  ...  A  mur- 
derer, that's  what.  He'd  go  straight 
into  the  room,  and  she,  with  her  soft 
voice,  and  her  calm  eyes  .  .  .  Madonna! 


In  the  Calahrian 
mountain  village  Lu- 
cia was  waiting.  Not 
since  the  end  of  Tony's 
first  year  in  America 
had  she  gone  to  the 
fields  with  the  other 
women,  for  Tony  had 
sent  money,  had  writ- 
ten that  she  must  not 
work,  had  promised 
to  come  back  soon,  to 
take  her  to  America. 
Three  years  now  since 
he  had  gone,  three 
years  and  a  month 
since  they  had  mar- 
ried, four  years  since 
her  father  had  for- 
bidden her  marriage 
with  Bruno.  Bruno, 
not  at  all  like  a  cripple 
in  spirit .  Now  stormy , 
now  gay,  a  little 
wicked,  irresponsible, 
but  with  fire  in  his 
veins,  and  hot  words, 
and  boldness.  Ah,  she 
had  liked  his  boldness. 
The  first  time  was  the 
day  she  had  gone  to 
the  village  well  at 
noon,    when    nearly 


everyone  was  indoors.  He  had  laughed 
at  her  a  little  and  said,  "I  could 
prick  that  Madonna  smile  of  yours 
with  a  sweet,  sharp  kiss."  And  she 
had  started,  had  almost  dropped  the 
jug  from  her  head.  But  she  was  well 
brought  up,  she  had  dropped  her  eyes, 
and  had  gone  home  to  her  father's  house. 
In  bed  that  night  she  had  trembled,  and 
wondered  how  it  would  feel  to  be  kissed. 
Bruno  was  foolish,  kisses  weren't  sharp. 
.  .  .  And  yet  maybe  they  were,  sharp 
and  sweet — like  Bruno's  laugh.  Tony, 
now,  he  did  not  laugh  aloud,  he  had  a 
sort  of  fumbling  chuckle.  Oh,  he  was 
very  nice,  simpatico,  and  steady,  and  the 
older  and  not  a  crij)ple.  And  Lucia  was 
an  obedient  girl,  not  wanting  things  too 
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hard,  perhaps  a  little  lazy.  But  one 
day,  her  fifteenth  birthday,  as  they  came 
back  from  the  vineyards,  Bruno  had 
pulled  her  aside,  had  suddenly  given  her 
that  kiss,  that  impish  kiss.  .  .  .  Oh, 
why  had  her  father  not 
let  her  marry  Bruno?  ^ 

Yet  Tony  made  a  good 
husband.  She  even  loved 
him — he  was  so  fond  of 
her,  so  gentle  in  his  awk- 
ward way.  Rather  like  a 
child;  and  a  little  stupid. 
Yet  he  could  say  sweet 
things.  '*I  love  you,"  he 
had  said,  *' because  your 
voice  is — nice.  The  other 
girls  in  the  village  have 
hoarse  voices."  That  was 
pleasing.  Bruno  would 
never  have  said  such 
things,  more  likely  some- 
thing taunting;  he  would 
only  have  seized  tight  hold 
of  her,  and  have  laughed 
at  her  a  moment  through 
his  small  sharp  teeth,  and 
held  her  close,  and  not  let 
go  when  she  cried  out.  .  .  . 
But  it  was  wicked  to  think 
of  such  things.  Tony  was 
a  good  husband,  and 
needed  looking  after. 
When  he  left  for  America, 
left  to  make  his  fortune,  a 
sadness  came  over  her  and 
a  fear  for  him  as  if  he  were 
a  child  going  away.  How 
would  he  get  along  by 
himself?  And  when  an  ac- 
cident had  kept  him  from 
coming  })ack  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  she  ached 
with  anxiety  for  him,  she 
wanted  to  pet  him,  and  to  scold  him  a 
liltle;  it  was  just  like  him  to  get  hurt. 
Such  a  blundering  boy,  so  awkward! 
And  cv(^n  tin's  last  accident,  she  couldn't 
helj)  wanting  Lo  }>e  there,  to  look  after 
him.   .   .   . 

^  ^  But  sfie  mnsl:  not  think  of  him,  poor 
Tony!    Time  enough.    He  would  be  well 


GOD    PITY    YOU    BOTH,      SAID 
THE    OLD     PRIEST 


all  too  soon,  he  would  come  home  to  kill 
her.    Why,  why  wouldn't  Bruno  take  her 
away?    Poor  Bruno,  so  miserable  now, 
his  fire  quenched,  his  laughter  gone.  His 
love  too.    Had  it  ever  been  love?    The 
waiting     was     hard     and 
bitter.    The  women  of  the 
village  would  not  talk  to 
her,   would   only  call   her 
shameful  names.  Even  her 
own  relations  had  cursed 
her.     Where  could  she  go 
alone?     She  was  glad  her 
father  was  dead.    A  shiver 
of  fear  pierced  her  at  the 
very  thought  of  her  father. 
He    would    have    beaten 
her,  he  would  have  killed 
her  for  this  disgrace.  Then 
that  thought  passed;    she 
would  have  laughed,  only 
there  was  rpo  more  laughter 
in  her.     For  Tony  would 
kill  her  now.    Yes,  she  was 
afraid.    Only,  as   soon  as 
she  really  thought   of   it, 
she  could  see  Tony  with 
his  fumbling  way,  and  the 
feeling  changed   to  some- 
thing different,  with  shame 
and  despair  and  pity  mixed 
in  it.    Besides,  she  wanted 
to  die.    Now  all  there  was 
to  life  was  waiting,  wonder- 
ing:    which    would    come 
first,  death   or  birth? 
What  would  become  of  the 
child?      Oh,  it  would  be 
better  to  have  Tony  come 
quickly.    Yet  it  would  be 
sweet   to   have    the   little 
baby  for  a  while,   first — 
Bruno's    baby!      And    if 
only,   if   only    Bruno 
would    change    back    to    his    old    self, 
and  if  only  he  would  take  her  away! 
She  waited  day  after  day,  hoping  he 
would  say,  "To-morrow  we  are  going." 
But  when  she  looked  at  him,  the  un- 
asked question  in  her  eyes,  he  grew  im- 
patient.    And  once  he  said,  angrily,  as 
if  she  had  accused  him, ''  I  am  no  coward, 


AT  THE  BLACKSMITH  .SHOP  THEV  ASKED  xVlE,   "VVHEN  DO  YOU  TRAVEL?' 


I'  do  not  run  away,  sono  CaUihrese,  io! 
Xt  the  blacksmith  shop  tliey  asked  nie, 
When  do  you  travel?  * — snake-eyed  sons 
\)f  devils !  Only  once  they  asked  me  that. 
[  promised  the  point  of  my  knife  to  the 
lext.  Dogs!'*  And  his  sharp  eyes 
ooked  at  her  in  wrath.  He  stamped  his 
*rippled  foot.  And  then,  his  spirit  sud- 
lenly  deflated,  he  said  absently,  "What 
vill  be,  will  be." 

The  whole  village  knew  what  was 
^oing  to  happen.  Nothing  like  this  had 
ner  happened  here  before;  but  in  a  vil- 
lage the  other  side  of  Catenzaro,  and 
again  not  far  from  Nicastro,  there  were 
tales  of  men  who  had  left  their  wives  too 
long  and  had  had  to  come  home  for  ven- 
geance, for  vengeance  that  was  almost 
a  duty.  Tony  would  come,  no  one 
doubted,  when  he  was  well.  Giovanni 
had  written  about  the  accident  in  the 
mine.  Just  let  her  wait,  this  Lucia. 
And  what  a  blessing  her  parents  were 
dead,  not  to  know  this  disgrace!  And 
when  as  soon  as  the  disgrace  had  become 
known,  Tony's  old  mother  had  died, 
then  the  village  said,  *'It  is  of  shame  she 
died;  she  is  a  murderer,  this  Lucia  that 
has  the  soft  voice  and  the  Madonna 
face!     Bah!" 
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There  was  plenty  of  food  for  scandal. 
For  on  her  marriage  Lucia  had  come  to 
the  house  of  her  husband's  mother,  and 
Bruno  had  lived  in  the  house  too.  It 
was  a  large  house  for  this  village,  it  had 
four  rooms.  The  goat  and  the  asino  had 
a  room  for  themselves,  not  in  with  the 
family.  And  now  that  Tony  was  gone 
and  the  old  mother  was  dead,  Bruno  and 
Lucia  were  living  in  the  same  house 
alone.    Shameful!   said  the  village. 

The  priest  came  to  protest.  Bruno, 
defiant  and  stubborn,  said,  *'I  will  not 
go  away.  Let  her  go  if  she  likes!"  and 
Lucia  said,  "Where  could  I  go.  Father? 
You  need  not  worry,  we  are  moral  now, 
waiting  for  death."  And  the  bewildered 
old  priest  tried  first  to  scold  her,  saying, 
"That  you,  you  should  have  done  this! 
To  betray  your  husband,  to  cause  the 
death  of  your  mother-in-law!"  and  then 
he  muttered,  "He  must  be  arrested 
when  he  comes — ^Tony !  He  must  not  be 
allowed  to  commit  murder!"  But  he 
knew  he  was  powerless,  and  he  left  the 
house  saying,  "  God  pity  you  both ! "  and 
he  wrung  his  hands. 

The  days  passed.  Things  to  do — 
milking  the  goat  at  dawn,  and  mixing 
the  warm  milk  in  a  bowl  with  coffee  for 
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Bruno  to  drink  before  going  to  the  fields; 
cleaning  the  house,  cleaning  out  the 
straw  from  the  room  of  the  goat  and  the 
asino;  polishing  the  brass  braciere  so 
that  it  would  look  bright  and  warm  even 
when  the  charcoal  had  burned  down  to 
ashes;  making  pasta;  weaving  the  spun 
thread  into  strips  to  bind  the  new  baby 
in — the  poor  new  baby,  what  would 
happen  to  it?— going  down  the  steep 
cobbled  street  to  the  well,  but  at  noon 
when  the  other  women  were  indoors,  but 
not  going  empty  handed:  with  the  jug 
on  your  head  you  could  still  spin,  then 
if  some  one  passed,  your  eyes  need  not 
be  seeking  shelter.  And  before  you 
knew  it  was  sundown,  another  day  had 
gone  in  little  tasks  that  turned  the  mind 
away  from  fear.  But  then  evening  had 
come,  and  the  mind  turned  fear- ward. 
And  when  Bruno  had  had  his  pasta  and 
wine,  and  sometimes  a  stew  of  meat  and 
dried  chestnuts,  he  would  go  out  into 
the  night.  And  I^ucia  would  linger  over 
washing  the  dishes  to  drag  out  the  time; 
she  would  sometimes  change  things 
about  in  the  room,  hanging  the  festoons 
of  dried  mushrooms  where  the  peppers 
had  hung,  and  moving  the  strings  of 
dried  chestnuts  to  another  hook.  But 
presently  she  would  change  them  back. 
It  was  not  that  she  cared  how  they 
looked,  only  that  the  familiarity  of  the 
room  seemed  almost  cruel.  But  the 
strangeness  would  be  worse.  Sometimes 
she  would  not  work  at  all  in  the  eve- 
nings but  would  go  quickly  to  bed  before 
Bruno  should  come  in.  But  sleep  came 
tardily.  She  could  see  Bruno's  tight 
eyes  and  his  bitter  mouth  and  his  limp. 
She  would  think,  "I  ought  to  be  pray- 
ing, to  beg  forgiveness,"  yet  she  could 
not  think  long  about  her  sinfulness.  In- 
stead, she  would  think,  "He  hates  me, 
he  never  loved  me,  or  he  would  take 
me  away." 

Tliey  did  not  talk  much  now.  But 
sometimes  they  talked.  One  evening 
Bruno  had  said,  *'The  wickedness  is  done. 
1V)-niglit  I  will  come  to  you  as  before." 

"No."  Her  voice  was  almost  a 
whisper. 


"Yes,  there  can  be  no  more  harm. 
The  sin  is  done  already." 

"No.  It  would  bring  a  curse  upon 
the  baby." 

"The  curse  is  there  already." 

"Oh,  no!  Madonna,  no!"  she  cried 
out  and  she  touched  the  yellow  stone  in 
her  ring  to  ward  off  evil  from  the  ba})y, 
and  made  the  sign  with  her  fingers  which 
should  turn  away  the  evil  eye. 

He  said,  "Then  you  do  not  love  me! 

"About  love  we  cannot  talk."  (If 
only  he  would  say,  "To-morrow  we  go' 
away!") 

He  glared  at  her  with  angry  eyes. 
"Almost  I  could  kill  you  myself  when 
you  look  like  that — so  still — so,  so — ^yes, 
almost  I  could  kill  you." 

Her  voice  was  low  again,  he  could  only 
just  hear  it.  "That  is  my  husband's 
right." 

He  caught  his  breath  sharply  and, 
stared  at  her  as  if  she  were  a  stranger. 
Then  he  seemed  to  crumple  up.  He 
turned  away  and  said,  muttering  to  him- 
self, "No,  I  will  not  rob  you  twice,  my 
brother."  And  after  that  she  felt  some- 
thing new  in  his  manner  toward  her — 
as  if  he  were  seeking  out  in  her  a  cranny 
for  his  scorn. 

Another  night,  when  it  was  storming 
outside,  they  talked.  He  said,  "You 
look  so  calm  and  still,  but  you  must  be 
frightened,  no.^" 

She  knew  it  was  not  of  the  storm  he 
spoke.  She  said,  "Yes — ^I  don't  know." 
(How  strange  to  be  talking  like  this,  she 
thought.)  "Sometimes  I  do  not  feel 
anything.  But  you,  are  you  frightened.'^ " 

"I?  Oh,  yes,  it  is  likely  that  I  am 
frightened!"  he  scoffed.  But  suddenly 
he  changed.  "Yes,"  he  said  simply,  "I 
have  fear." 

The  admission  shook  her — she  felt 
flooded  with  pity  for  him.  He  was 
proud,  and  he  had  admitted  fear.  She 
wanted  to  say,  "We  will  go  away  to- 
gether," but  she  too  was  proud.  In- 
stead she  said: 

"Run  away,  l^runo.  Please  run  away !" 

He  made  a  contemj)tuous  sound  in  his 
throat,  he  spat  with  disgust. 
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"Don't  spit,  you  are  dirtying  the 
(floor.     Please  run  away." 

He  shuddered.  She  looked  at  him. 
His  sharp  bright  eyes  stared  at  the  ceil- 
ing. He  tipped  back  in  the  heavy  chair, 
stretched  out  his  legs,  and  then  sud- 
denly sat  up  straight  again.  He  looked 
so  insolent  one  moment,  so  pitiable  the 
[next.    She  was  sorry  for  him. 

"  Maybe,"  she  said  hesitatingly,  "  may- 
!be  he  will  not  kill  us." 

He  started  up,  his  eyes  blazed.  "Of 
what  are  you  thinking!" 

"Yet  it  may  be,  who  knows?  One 
can  always  hope.  Compassion — he  may 
have  compassion." 

"My  brother  is  no  coward!"  There 
was  angry  pride  in  his  voice. 

"But — but  Bruno!"  she  was  strangely 
stirred,  troubled.  "Bruno,  it  sounds  as 
if — as  if  you  wish  him  to  kill  us!" 

He  looked  away,  his  hands  were 
clenched,  it  seemed  as  if  his  whole  body 
were  clenched.  "There  is  honor,"  he 
said  through  his  teeth. 

She  breathed  several  long  deep 
breaths.  *'^'cs,"  she  assented.  "Honor. 
And  fate." 


He  walked  to  the  window  and  opened 
the  shutter.  It  was  not  quite  dark,  the 
hills  were  all  budding  in  the  early  spring. 
He  turned  back  to  her  after  a  while,  sof- 
tened, yearning.  "  But  it  was  too  short — 
the  happiness,"  he  said,  "to  pay  with 
two  lives.    Lucia — to-night — ^" 

She  shook  her  head,  shuddering.  He 
turned  sullen  and  scowled. 

After  a  few  minutes  she  asked : 

"Bruno,  if  it  had  been  the  other 
way  ..." 

"  I  would  have  killed  you,"  he  said 
fiercely. 

"And— Tony  .^" 

A  cry  of  anguish  escaped  him.  "He 
took  care  of  me  when  I  was  little!  I — 
I  coukhrt  have  killed  him!  And  I 
should  ha\c  known — a  man  can't  help 
these  things.     But  a  woman — " 

"Bruno!"  For  a  moment  she  was 
stunned.  Then  anger  welled  up  in  her 
— rage,  "You — ^j^ou — but  it  was  you — " 

She  could  not  find  words.  She  rushed 
from  the  room. 

It  was  not  for  several  days  that  the 
new  ache  in  her  found  understanding  in 
her   mind.      But   now,    more   than   the 


Bruno's  hand  went  to  his  bbi.t,  but  dropped  again,     they  stood  there  silent 
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words  of  the  priest,  more  than  the  scorn 
of  tlie  village,  more  than  the  curses  of 
her  relations,  more  than  the  terrible 
loneliness,  more  than  the  misery  of  her 
owni  reproaches,  his  words  lashed  her. 
"A  man  can't  help  these  things.  But  a 
woman — " 

And  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
felt  hate.  For  a  while  it  chased  away 
all  fear.  Sorry  for  him;  Never!  Her 
very  shame  went  thin  before  her  hate. 
She  even  thought  of  running  away — not 
from  death  and  Tony,  but  from  Bruno. 
Yet  sometimes  she  would  dream  of 
Bruno's  thin  sure  hands  gripping  her 
shoulders. 

Spring  was  heaping  itself  up,  a  cres- 
cendo of  greens.  The  world  looked 
happy,  full  of  promise.  And  then  a 
rumor  spread  through  the  town  (a  letter 
had  come  from  Giovanni)  that  Tony  was 
out  of  the  mine  hospital  and  had  started 
for  New  York. 

The  priest  gave  the  news  to  Lucia. 
He  was  angry,  distraught.  "You  have 
been  wicked,  you  must  go  away.  Other- 
wise you  will  make  your  husband  do 
murder!  You  liave  made  enough  dis- 
grace in  this  village,  God  pity  you!/' 
But  she  only  shook  her  head. 

Yet  his  words  had  put  panic  in  her 
heart.  Her  slow-moving  mind  now 
thrashed  about  futilely,  trying  to  think 
of  some  place  to  go,  something  to  do. 
Now  for  the  first  time  the  thought  of 
death  was  imminent  and  terrible  to  her. 
Death — only  a  matter  of  weeks.  If 
Tony  had  started  for  New  York  when 
the  letter  was  written — why  then,  al- 
most any  day  now,  even  to-day  he  might 
come!  No,  no,  one  could  not  die  like 
this,  one  could  not  stay  still  and  invite 
death  when  the  whole  world  was  full  of 
spring,  when.  .  .  .  Her  eyes  sought 
every  corner  of  the  room,  stayed  a  mo- 
ment on  the  little  shrine  wliich  Tony 
had  carved  for  her  just  after  their  mar- 
riage, and  dropped  from  the  shrine  to 
the  chest  beneath.  She  crossed  herself 
and  then  went  to  the  chest  where  the 
woven  strips  for  the  baby  were  piled,  and 
the  knitted  things.    She  began  tumbling 


them  out  on  the  floor.  A  trunk,  that 
was  what  she  needed,  a  trunk.  Why,  at 
any  moment  Tony  might  come  in  at  the 
door — ah,  that  was  he  now! 

No.  Only  Bruno's  limping  footstep' 
Bruno  whom  she  hated.  Suddenly  hei 
panic  was  gone.  Run  away?  Never; 
She  began  folding  up  the  strips.  Ther 
she  took  up  her  distaff  and  began  tc 
spin. 

He  sat,  his  feet  on  the  frame  of  tht 
hraciere,  his  chair  tipped  back.  Pres 
ently  he  said,  "You  have  heard  the 
news."' 

She  stole  a  swift  glance  at  him.  Hiij 
face  was  white.    She  did  not  answer  himi 

After  a  long  while  she  said,  "If  th< 
baby  should  come  first,  do  you  thin! 
your  aunt — ^after  I  was — dead — V  Slu 
ground  the  word  out. 

Now  he  did  not  answer.  She  felt  hiir 
shrug  his  shoulders.  She  said,  "Some 
one  must  take  pity  on  a  little  baby.  It'.' 
not  a  little  baby's  fault." 

"Tell  that  to  your  husband,  perhaps.' 
His  voice  was  sneering. 

Then  she  said  her  first  bitter  words  tc 
Bruno.  "It  is  your  heart  that  is  crip- 
pled." And  she  looked  at  him  wit! 
scorn. 

He  clenched  his  hand  to  a  fist,  he 
raised  it,  he  was  limping  toward  her 
But  she  looked  at  him  without  fear,  and 
said  before  he  reached  her,  in  her  low 
rich  voice  that  did  not  tremble,  "My 
husband's  right." 

He  dropped  his  hand. 

The  panic  to  run  away  was  gone. 
Even  hate  w^as  gone.  And  the  fear  wa.«l 
not  a  stead}^  terror,  it  came  and  went  in 
waves.  She  could  go  about  her  work, 
she  could  make  cakes  of  polenta,  she 
could  even  work  on  the  baby's  christen 
ing  dress  for  an  hour  at  a  time  without 
it.  And  then  it  would  flood  over  her 
suddenly,  and  she  would  crush  the  dresj- 
to  her  body. 

A  week  went  by.  She  would  he 
awake  at  night,  thinking,  "He  is  nearer,! 
he  is  nearer."  Again  and  again  she  cal- 
culated the  prol)able  hour  of  his  coming. 


.#  %: 


WE  \\1LL  (JO  AW  AV.       1 1  WILL  TAKE  CAKE  OF  YOU,  TONY. 


f  lie  took  the  postman's  bus  from 
'atanzaro  it  would  bring  liini  to  tlie 
learest  town  to  her  village,  ten  kilo- 
leters  away,  at  noon.  Then  he  would 
ome  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  Only, 
e  wovild  never  arrive  by  day.  And  he 
/ould  not  take  the  bus :  that  w  ould  mean 
alking  to  the  postman.  No,  he  would 
/'alk  up,  following  one  scorcxatoia  and 
nother,  at  night.  She  saw^  him  stum- 
hng  along  in  the  dark,  through  the 
'oods,  past  the  fields  fragrant  of  the 
urned  earth,  through  first  one  village, 
ow  another.  And  the  dogs  would  bark 
nd  startle  him.  And  perhaps  there 
ould  be  a  moon.  And  he  would  sleep 
•y   day    in    lonely   places.      Surely,    it 


would  be  at  night  when  he  would  come, 
but  not  late  at  night,  not  after  the  time 
for  the  door  to  be  bolted.  But  if  the 
door  were  bolted  what  should  she  do? 
He  would  beat  on  the  door,  and  she — 
w^ould  she  let  him  in.^  Could  she  get  up 
out  of  her  bed  to  make  it  easy  for  him 
to  murder  her?  She  shuddered,  her 
heart  was  cloven  with  fear. 

Bruno  too  seemed  preoccupied  with 
the  door.  Before  he  went  to  bed  he 
would  bolt  it.  But  often  in  the  night  she 
heard  him  get  up  and  stealthily  unbolt 
it,  and  then  perhaps  an  hour  later  bolt 
it  again. 

One  night  she  heard  different  sounds. 
Bruno  was  moving  about  in  his  room. 
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She  heard  his  chest  open  and  close.  She 
sat  up  in  bed.  "He  is  going  to  run 
away!"  she  thought.  And  then,  He 
must  take  me,  he  must!"  She  got  out 
of  bed,  and  then  remembered  that  she 
hated  him.  She  stood  still,  leaning 
against  the  door,  listening.  Suddenly 
she  heard  sobs.  He  was  crying,  "Tony, 
Tony."  She  thought,  "He  can't  run 
away,  he  loves  Tony."  She  got  back 
into  bed,  listening  as  he  cautiously 
moved  his  chest  back  into  place  against 
the  wall.  She  could  not  hate  him  any 
more. 

Now  she  thought  only  of  Tony.  How 
would  he  do  it?  A  stiletto?  She  tried 
to  picture  him  coming  in  madly,  purple 
with  anger,  rushing  at  her  with  the 
stiletto.  But  she  could  not  see  him  like 
this.  She  saw  him  tired  from  his  long 
walk,  poor  Tony.  Not  enraged,  but  his 
teeth  set  in  hate,  and  his  hands,  his 
clumsy,  stupid  hands  fumbling  with  the 
stiletto.  "Oh,  God,  let  him  be  quick 
about  it,  if  it  must  be,"  she  prayed. 
"Let  him  not  muddle  and  fumble!" 
Her  horror  changed  now.  Maybe  before 
the  stiletto  found  her  heart  he  would 
have  to  stab,  and  stab.  .  .  . 

Sometimes  she  felt  numb  from  too 
much  fear.  To-night  as  she  closed  the 
thick  wooden  shutter  over  the  window, 
she  looked  at  the  new  moon  with  a  star 
just  below  it.  She  thought,  "  I  ought  to 
make  a  wish — at  least  a  wish  for  the 
baby."  But  she  could  not  wish — just 
looked  at  the  moon  a  few  moments, 
stupidly.  Now  all  the  work  was  done, 
Bruno  had  gone  out  after  supper,  he 
would  come  back  at  any  moment,  or 
perhaps  not  for  hours.  And  meanwhile 
she  had  a  reprieve  from  thinking  about 
the  door,  whether  to  bolt  it,  whether  to 
speak  to  Bruno  about  bolting  it.  And 
there  was  still  a  breath  of  twilight  left, 
Tony  would  surely  not  come  before  dark. 
And  now,  with  the  window  shuttered 
and  the  door  closed,  she  could  not  tell 
when  it  was  dark.  She  could  pretend  it 
was  still  light  outside,  iiut  the  village 
Was  (|uicl,  (juicL 


She  did  not  hear  his  footstep,  only  the 
latch  click,  and  her  heart  stood  still, 
The  door  opened.  She  got  up  from  her 
chair,  and  stood  rooted.  There  was 
Tony. 

Tony— white,  shaking.  Tony— hands 
hanging  at  his  side,  a  revolver  in  one,  a 
stiletto  in  the  other:  both  glittering  in 
the  light  of  the  candle  that  burned  to 
the  Virgin  in  the  shrine,  with  a  restless 
glitter,  because  his  hands  were  trem-j 
bling.  He  opened  his  mouth  but  could 
not  speak.  His  eyes  were  frightened— 
and  thirsty. 

"Tony!"  The  words  came  of  them- 
selves, **Tony,  you  are  sick!"  And  sht 
made  a  movement  toward  him,  and  thei^ 
remembered. 

He  raised  both  his  weapons.  He 
stepped  toward  her. 

"You— You— .4m^  I  cannot!"  The 
weapons  dropped  to  the  ground.  He 
sank  down,  sobbing,  torn  and  wracked 
by  sobs. 

She  was  at  his  side,  her  hand  stroking 
his  hair;  she  was  saying,  "Do  not  cry. 
Tony.  Do  not  cry.  I— I  will  bring  you 
something  to  eat.  Do  not  cry,  it  will  be 
better.  There— do  not  cry."  And  i1 
was  only  when  she  bent  toward  him,  tc 
kiss  away  the  hurt  as  one  would  with  g 
child,  that  the  full  remembrance  cam( 
over  her.  "Madonna!  What  things  dc 
I  say!"  she  cried,  jumping  away  fron 
him.  She  felt  faint,  she  staggered  to  tli(, 
wall,  she  threw  her  head  back  and  triec 
to  stuff  her  fists  into  her  mouth. 

There  was  a  sound  outside.  Tony 
though  he  was  sobbing  more  gently  now 
did  not  hear  it.  But  Lucia  felt  as  i 
Bruno's  limping  footsteps  were  on  he 
heart.  The  door  opened,  the  rush  o 
cool  night  air  brought  Tony  to  himself 
He  stood  up  trembling,  his  hands  no 
clenched,  but  stiff,  bent,  as  if  he  ha( 
started  to  clench  them,  and  had  beei 
frozen  halfway;  his  mouth  open  bu 
silent. 

Bruno's  hand  went  to  his  belt,  bu 
dropped  again.  They  stood  there 
silent.  Tvucia  looked  only  at  Tony,  ye 
she   knew    that    Bruno   was   again    tli 
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little  brother — wayward,  but  ashamed; 
Tightened,  but  not  quite  frightened. 

Tony  groaned.  Then  he  said,  in  a 
loarse  shaking  whisper,  "Go  away  from 
'lere.'* 

Bruno  did  not  answer,  did  not  move. 

"Go  away/*  Tony  repeated,  "till 
;o-morrow.'' 

j    "I — I  cannot  go  away — so — and  let 
rou. — it  would  be  cowardice.    I  cannot ! " 

"Go  away.  There  will  be  no  killing,'* 
iaid  Tony,  faintly.  "We  are  a  family 
)f  cowards." 

*^Maledetto!"  Bruno  swore,  his  eyes 
)lazing.    "  You — you —  " 

Lucia  winced  for  Tony,  at  the  scorn 
n  Bruno's  voice.  But  Tony  said  slowly, 
onelessly,  "Cowards.  Go  away.  Till 
o-morrow.  Then  it  will  be  empty — 
his  house." 

"But  you  mean — yon  do  not  mean — 

fou  and  J^ucia — together! " 

I    "Yes."    It  seemed  as  if  he  were  talk- 

"ig  to  himself.     "To  some  new  place, 

^here   our   dishonors   are    not    known. 

'his    house    to-morrow    is    Bruno's — 

ours;    and  the  things  in  it.     Now  go 

way."     He  turned  his  back  to  them 

^  oth.    After  a  moment  he  said,  "Lucia> 

I  am  hungry." 

:  Bruno  gasped,  stood  a  moment  breath- 
ig  hard,  and  then  limped  out  of  the 
Dom,  out  of  the  house. 

Lucia  felt  dazed.  The  months-old 
iar  was  gone,  but  instead  there  was  a 
^rrible  sadness  and  pity.  She  picked 
p  the  revolver  and  stiletto  from  the 
loor  and  put  them  on  a  little  shelf.  She 
ift  the  room,  and  came  back:  a  jug  of 

ine  on  her  head;  in  one  hand  a  loaf  of 


bread,  in  the  other  an  egg.  She  set  the 
bread  and  wine  on  the  table,  and  raked 
apart  the  ashes  in  the  braciere  to  make 
a  bed  for  roasting  the  egg.  Her  eyes 
were  wet  but  her  hands  were  steady;  she 
moved  about  slowly,  calmly. 

"A  little  wine  now,"  she  said  in  her 
low  voice,  "to  strengthen  you;  and 
when  it  is  hot,  the  egg.** 

"Lucia!"  He  struggled  for  words, 
but  she  said,  "There,  there,  we  can  talk 
after  you  have  rested."  She  began  cut- 
ting the  bread. 

He  watched  her  long  fingers,  he  looked 
at  her  smooth  olive  throat,  at  her 
Madonna-like  face,  and  her  figure  grown 
so  strangely  heavy.  Then  he  said, 
"Lucia,  it  is  all  muddled.  Lucia — I — 
can  you  bear  to  go  away  with  me?  I 
am  stupid  and  a  coward.  I — 1  should — 
I  ought  to  kill  you.  But  I  can't.  I — I — 
love  you.  I  cannot  help  it — when  you 
talk  in  your  soft  voice — "    He  choked. 

She  came  behind  his  chair  and  put  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder.  To  herself  she 
thought,  "He  asks  my  pardon — he — for 
not  killing  me!  Pcyveretto**  she  said 
aloud,  "do  not  tremble  so,  we  will  go 
away.  I — I  will  take  good  care  of  you, 
Tony."  She  kissed  the  top  of  his  head. 
"Now  the  egg  must  be  hot  enough." 

He  sighed — like  a  child's  sigh  after 
weeping.  Then  he  said,  "I  am  a  poor 
sort  of  man  for  you.  Even — even  about 
the  baby  I  cannot  feel  ashamed.  Even 
the  way  you  look — big — nice — oh, 
Lucia!" 

She  was  opening  the  egg.  "Here — it 
will  give  you  strength.  Now  some 
bread  .  .  .  x\nd  a  sip  of  wine.    There." 
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ast  West  North  ^  South  rfa  Man 

^-^By  AMY    LOWEI^L 


HE  rides  a  white  horse, 
Mary  Madonna, 
Dappled  as  clouds  are  dappled, 

O  Mary,  Mary, 
And  the  leather  of  his  harness  is  the  color  of  tlie  sky. 

On  his  head  is  a  casque  with  an  azure  plume 
Which  none  may  observe  with  unswerving  eyes. 

A  proud  gentleman,  Mary  Madonna. 
A  knight  to  fill  the  forest,  riding  it  crosswise, 

O  Mary,  Mary. 
His  hoofprints  dint  the  beech-mast. 
His  plume  brushes  the  golden  leaves. 

No  flute  man  this,  to  sigh  at  lady's  elbow. 

This  is  a  trumpet  fellow,  proper  for  jousting  or  battle, 

Mary  Madonna, 
To  hack  an  enemy  to  pieces,  and  scale  his  castle  wall. 

O  Mary,  Mary, 
A  point  for  piercing,  an  edge  for  shearing,  a  weight  for  pounding,  a  voice  for  than 

dering. 
And  a  fan-gleam  light  to  shine  down  little  alleys 
Where  twisted  houses  make  a  jest  of  day. 

Tliere  are  dead  men  in  his  hand, 

Mary  Madonna, 
And  sighing  women  out  beyond  his  thinking. 

O  Mary,  Mary, 
He  will  not  linger  here  or  anywliere. 
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tie  will  go  about  his  business  with  an  ineradicable  complaisance, 

[.eaving  his  dead  to  rot,  his  women  to  weep  and  regret,  his  sons  to  wax  into  his 

likeness, 

^ever  dreaming  that  the  absurd  lie  he  believes  in 

s  a  gesture  of  Fate  forcing  him  to  the  assumption  of  a  vast  importance 
Juite  other  than  the  blazoning  of  ceremonial  banners  to  wave  above  a  tomb. 


n 

lot  with  oranges  and  pur])les, 

n  a  flowing  robe  of  marigold  color, 

le  sweeps  over  September  spaces. 

Scherezade,  do  you  hear  him. 

And  the  clang  of  his  scimitar  knocking  on  tlic  gates? 
^he  tawny  glitter  of  his  turban, 
s  it  not  dazzling — 

Vith  the  saffron  jewel  set  like  a  sunflower  in  the  midst? 
'he  brown  of  his  face! 

Lye,  the  brown  like  the  heart  of  a  sunflow^er. 
Vlio  are  you  to  aspire  beyond  the  petals, 
V)  touch  the  golden  burning  beneath  the  marigold  robe? 
lis  sash  is  magnificence  clasped  by  an  emerald ; 
lis  scimitar  is  the  young  moon  hanging  before  a  sunset; 
lis  voice  is  the  sun  in  mid-heaven 
*ouring  on  whirled  ochre  dahlias; 

lis  fingers,  the  flight  of  autumn  wasps  through  a  honey-colored  afternoon. 
o,  Scherezade,  he  has  passed  the  dragon  fountains 

Lud  is  walking  up  the  marble  stairway,  stopping  to  caress  the  peacocks. 
le  will  lean  above  you,  Scherezade,  like  September  above  an  orchard  of  apples, 
le  will  fill  you  with  the  sweetness  of  spice-fed  flames. 
Vill  you  burn,  Scherezade,  as  flowers  burn  in  September  sunlight? 
lush,  then,  for  flame  is  silence, 
Lud  silent  is  the  penetrating  of  the  sun. 

'he  dragon  fountains  splash  in  the  courtyards, 
iiid  the  peacocks  spread  their  tails. 
here  are  eyes  in  the  tails  of  the  peacocks, 
Uit  the  palace  windows  are  shuttered  and  barred. 
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Pipkins,  pans,  and  pannikins, 

China  teapots,  tin  and  pewler. 

Baskets  woven  of  green  rushes. 

MaudUn,  Jennifer,  and  Prue, 

What  is  lacking  in  your  kitchens? 

Are  you  needing  skewers  or  thimbles. 

Spools  of  cotton;  knots  of  ribbon, 

Or  a  picture  for  your  pantr\% 

Or  a  rag-rug  for  the  bedside? 

Plodding,  plodding,  through  the  dusty 

Lanes  between  the  ha^Alhorn  hedges. 

My  green  wheels  all  white  and  dusty, 

I  as  dusty  as  a  miller, 

White  as  any  clown  among  them 

Dancing  on  the  London  stages. 

Here  I  have  Grimaldi's  latest, 

Songs  and  ballads,  sheets  of  posies 

Foi  your  feet  to  ring-a-rosy. 

Songs  to  make  you  sigh  and  shudder, 

Songs  to  win  you  bright  eye-glances, 

Choruses,  and  glees,  and  catches. 

Do  your  cupboards  need  refilling? 

lake  a  peep  into  these  hampers. 

I  have  goods  to  loose  your  purse-strings : 

Smocks,  and  shifts,  and  fine-clocked  stockings, 

Aprons  of  a  dozen  sizes. 

Muslin  dresses  sprigged  and  patterned. 

Can  you  look  and  not  be  buying? 

Maudlin,  Jennifer,  and  Prue, 

Here  are  dainties  for  sweetheartings, 

Tinsel  crackers  plumped  with  mottoes, 

I'wisted  barley  sticks  and  peardro])s. 

Here  are  earrings,  chains,  and  brooches. 

Choose  what  gift  you'll  have  him  give  you. 
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If  the  sweetheart  days  are  over, 
I  have  silver  forks  and  bodkins, 
Leather  breeches,  fiannel  bed-gowns, 
Spectacles  for  eyes  grown  feeble, 
Books  to  read  with  them,  and  candles 
To  light  up  the  page  of  evenings. 
Toys,  too,  to  delight  the  children. 
Rocking-horses,  tops,  and  marbles, 
Dolls  with  jointed  arms,  and  flying 
Kites,  and  hoops,  and  even  the  Royal 
Game  of  Goose  the  world  is  playing. 
When  I  camp  out  on  a  common. 
Underneath  an  oak  or  linden, 
And  my  liorse  cro})s  at  liis  su])per. 
Finding  it  along  the  hedgerows,' 
Then  1  play  at  (joose,  witli  one  hand 
Taking  sides  against  tlie  oth(M\ 
First  my  right  hand  holds  the  (hcc-cnj), 
Then  my  left,  each  has  its  counlcr. 
'Tis  a  })astime  never  tires. 
Goppers,  coppers,  for  the  pedlar. 
Maudlin,  Jennifer,  and  Prue, 
Fare  you  well,  I  must  be  jogging. 
Horse-bells  tinkle  at  the  lane-sides, 
Green  wheels  growing  whiter,  whiter, 
Lurching  van  of  whims  and  whimsies 
N'anishiuff  into  the  distance. 


IV 

Who  would  read  on  a  ladder? 

But  who  can  read  without  a  ladder? 

Cheerful  paradox  to  be  resolved  never. 

Book  by  book,  he  steps  up  and  off  to  all  the  four  quarters 

Of  all  the  possible  distances. 

Minerva  have  a  care  of  him, 

For  surely  he  has  none  for  himself. 
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His  eyes  are  dim  with  tlie  plague  of  print, 

But  he  beheves  them  eagle-seeing. 

His  spectacles  have  grown  to  his  nose, 

But  he  is  unaware  of  the  fact  since  he  never  takes  them  off. 

A  little  black  cap  on  his  head; 

A  rusty  dressing-gown,  with  the  quilts  run  together, 

To  keep  out  the  cold; 

A  window  out  of  which  he  never  looks; 

A  chair  from  which  he  never  rises. 

But  do  you  not  know  a  wharfside  when  you  see  it, 

And  are  you  not  moved  at  watching  the  putting  off  of  the  caravels  of  dream? 

Food  gets  into  his  mouth  by  accident 

As  though  fish  swam  the  seas  to  come  there, 

And  cattle  crowded  the  thoroughfares  to  reach  his  lips. 

If  there  are  intermediaries,  he' is  unconscious  of  them, 

As  he  is  of  everything  but  his  cat, 

Who  shares  his  vigils 

And  has  discovered  the  art  of  projecting  herself  into  his  visions. 

He  loves  a  thousand  ladies,  and  foregathers  with  a  thousand  caravans. 

To-day  is  as  remote  as  yesterday. 

And  he  is  avid  of  either  with  the  intensity  of  a  partaker  of  each; 

He  could  hobnob  as  blithely  with  Julius  Csesar  as  with  King  George  or  Samue 
Gompers, 

And  his  opinions  on  affairs  of  the  moment  are  those  of  an  eyewitness 

Although  he  never  sets  foot  out  of  doors. 

Indeed,  Minerva,  you  should  watch  the  step  of  this  gentleman. 
For  he  runs  so  swiftly  past  events  and  monuments  it  seems  incredible  he  shoul( 
not  trip. 

The  walls  of  forbidden  cities  fall  before  him; 

He  has  but  to  tap  a  sheepskin  to  experience  kingdoms, 

And  circumstance  drips  from  his  fingers  like  dust. 

An  habituated  eye  sees  much  through  a  pin-prick. 

And  are  not  his  observations  folio  wide.^ 

He  eats  the  centuries 

And  lives  a  new  life  every  twenty -four  hours, 

So  lengthening  his  own  to  an  incalculable  figure. 

If  you  think  you  see  only  an  old  man  moldering  between  four  walls, 

You  are  greatly  mistaken. 

Minerva  over  the  door  could  tell  you  better 

If  her  stone  face  would  speak. 

Talk  to  him  and  he  will  not  hear  you ; 

Write  a  book  and  he  knows  you  better  than  you  know  yourself. 

Draw  the  curtains,  then,  and  bring  in  tea,  with  plenty  of  buttered  scones. 

Since  neither  the  old  gentleman  nor  Minerva  will  speak  to  us, 

I  think  we  had  best  ignore  them  and  go  on  as  we  are. 
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(The  recent  iiiigralion  of  liiindreds  of  thousands  of  negroes  to  New  York  has  created  a 
hhick  city  within  the  nietropoHs.  Mr.  Hercovici's  fascinating  picture  of  the  extraordinary 
Harlem  of  to-day  is  no  mere  study  in  local  color;  it  is  an  analysis  of  an  American  problem 
as  new  as  it  is  formidable. — Editor's  Note.) 


UNTIL  ten  years  ago  Harlem  was  a 
district  of  New  York.    A  siihurhan 
section   within   the   city,   inhabited   hy 
iecond-geiieration  Germans  and  German 
^ews.     To-day   it  is  a  city   in   itself — 
legro  town,  tlie  heart  and  the  pnlse  of 
he  colored  poi)nlation  of  Greater  New 
)Lork.     Harlem  cannot  hold  the  entire 
olored  population  of  New  York;  neither 
an  the  older  negro  district,  the  51)th 
street    section;    nor    could    Brooklyn. 
There  are  obstructions  and  objections 
-nd     restrictions     everywhere     against 
hem.    The  center  of  the  colored  people 
5  in  Harlem.    Indeed  it  is  the  center,  the 
utellectual  center,  of  the  colored  popu- 
ition  of  the  United  States. 
There   are   between   three    and    four 
undred    thousand    colored    people    in 
Greater  New  York.     In  the  last  census 
here  were  not  one  tenth  that  many. 
5ut  Chicago  rioted  after  St.  Louis  had 
one   on    a    "nigger   spree."     Atlanta, 
leorgia,    had    its    dance.      Lynchings, 
urnings,  persecutions  are  the  main  rea- 
Dns  why  colored  folk  have  been  flocking 
3  New  York,  where  a  "nigger  slaughter" 
!  not  so  frequent  an  occurrence. 
All   shades   and    all    sizes.      Woolly- 
aired,   immense,   half-lumbering   Afri- 
"xns  as  black  as  pitch.      Brown-colored 
ronzed    men    and   women,    mahogany 
lends,   down   through   all   nuances   to 
le  almost  white  negro,  straight  haired 
id  blue  eyed,  whom  nobody  suspects. 
Not  all  white  men  of  Europe  are  of 
le  same  race,  of   the    same  blood,  of 
le  same   faith.     Not   all   negroes  are 
ike,  although  most  of  their  ancestors 


were  ravished  from  Africa.  Since  their 
arrival  in  this  country  there  have  been 
many  inmixtures  into  their  blood.  I 
have  seen  perfectly  black  negroes  of  long 
Spanish  faces,  with  the  cruel  penetrating 
eyes  of  the  Moor  and  the  elegant  gait  of 
Iberians.  I  have  met  red-liaired  negroes 
with  a  wistful  Irish  smile.  I  have  friends 
of  a  lighter  shade,  from  New  Orleans, 
where  they  have  so  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  French  that  they  are  hardly  to 
be  distinguished;  with  all  the  love  of 
color  and  softness  of  one  race  and  the 
precision  of  mind  and  clarity  of  the 
other.  The  Italians  have  mixed  with 
the  negroes,  and  the  Slavs  and  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  Mexicans  and  the  Indians. 
Of  these  mixtures  the  ones  with  Indian 
blood  are  the  finest — the  women  es- 
pecially, with  skin  like  golden  bronze 
dyed  in  deep  red  blood.  The  big  gala 
eyes  swim  in  clear  white  pools,  and  the 
hair  is  like  shavings  of  ebony,  lustrous 
and  rich,  plaited  down  over  the  trim  and 
beautiful  necks.  And  there  are  Jewish 
negroes — ^Abyssinian  Jews,  squat  and 
long  bearded,  hooknosed  falashes,  real 
Jews — who  because  of  their  color  are 
compelled  to  live  among  people  of  an 
alien  faith  instead  of  among  their  own 
co-religionists. 

Four  hundred  thousand  negroes  in 
New  York!  There  has  never  been  such 
a  number  of  negroes  in  any  one  place, 
not  only  on  this  continent  but  on  any 
other  continent  before  or  now.  Every 
twelfth  person  in  Greater  New  York  is 
a  negro  or  has  negro  blood.  Four  out 
of  five  negroes  have  white  blood  and  are 
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none  the  better  for  it.  Much  of  the  best 
the  race  has  achieved  is  the  work  of  pure- 
blooded  Africans.  They  have  their  own 
Hfe,  their  own  dreams.  More  isolated 
in  their  social  relations  than  any  other 
single  group,  their  dreams  and  ideals 
may  be  sectional  but  they  are  their  own. 
Thicker  walls  separate  them  from  any 
other  population — not  only  color,  but  a 
thousand  and  one  aversions;  a  thousand 
and  one  superstitions;  a  thousand  and 
one  traditions.  We  have  been  taught 
that  the  negro  is  a  different  sort  of 
animal  because  of  his  color,  because  of 
his  particular  odor,  because  of  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  grain  of  his  skin,  because  of 
his  speech,  because  of  his  tastes  for  cer- 
tain foods.  Each  of  our  major  senses 
has  been  prejudiced  against  them.  And 
yet  .  .  .  four  out  of  five  negroes  have 
white  blood.  There  is  at  least  as  much 
white  blood  in  the  American  negro  race 
as  there  is  black.  And  that  is  so  not  be- 
cause of  black  immorality,  but  because 
of  white  immorality  and  the  inhumanity 
of  our  ancestors.  The  whiter  a  negro 
the  weaker  he  is  physically.  The  pure 
blacks  are  giants.  When  slave  dealers 
went  to  Africa  they  selected  the  strong- 
est specimens,  for  work  and  breeding. 
Only  the  strongest  survived  transporta- 
tion on  a  slave  ship. 

And  yet  a  great  deal  of  the  true 
native  art  of  this  country  is  of  negro 
origin :  folklore,  the  spirituals,  jazz, 
the  (lance,  and  some  of  our  best  poetry. 
Tliey  brought  that  in  their  souls  from 
Africa.  It  may  be  argued  that  the 
origin  of  native  American  art  is  African. 

Anyone  who  can  keep  dry  eyes  and 
calm  heart  during  the  singing  of  spirit- 
uals by  negroes  should  be  avoided  for 
his  callousness.  Any  white  man  who 
can  gaze  into  negro  eyes  without  horror 
for  the  wrong  done  them  during  centu- 
ries should  V)e  .  .  .  condemned  to  read 
the  proi)})et  Isaiah's  fifth  chapter  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  mornings  and  evenings. 

Four  hundred  thousand  negroes  in 
one  city!  They  have  not  increased  im- 
morality. They  have  not  increased 
crime.  They  have  their  own  proi)ortion 


of  vice  and  their  due  percentage  o 
criminals;  neither  more  nor  less  thai 
any  other  single  group  in  this  city 
They  have  their  gambling  dens  an( 
cabarets  and  houses  of  jSrostitution,  an( 
corrupt  politicians  and  swindlers,  an( 
saints  and  institutions  and  churches 
and  artists  and  novelists  and  musicians 
exploiters  and  exploited — and  bankers 
Not  one  quality,  not  one  single  vice  o 
modern  civilization  is  missing.  The; 
are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  living  as  sepa 
rate  from  any  other  group  as  any  otlie 
group  lives  separate  from  them.  TIk 
pity  of  it!  For  so  much  lightness,  s( 
much  gaiety,  so  much  nai've  merrimen 
is  lost.  Nowhere  in  the  city  except  ii 
the  Harlem  or  in  the  Brooklyn  negn 
sections  does  one  hear  so  much  franl 
laughter.  Nobody  can  laugh  as  en 
gagingly  as  a  negro.  It  is  one  of  th( 
first  things  which  strikes  a  visitor.  Ne\^ 
York  is  a  laughless  city.  But  there  ii| 
laughter  in  Harlem,  in  the  Brooklyr 
negro  quarter  in  Bensonhurst,  on  59tl 
Street,  and  even  in  the  narrow  Carmine 
Street  and  Minetta  Lane,  where  th( 
congestion  is  such  that  one  can  almosi 
cut  the  air  with  a  knife.  There  one 
finds  laughter  and  song  and  dance. 

A  friend  of  mine  recently  said  to  me; 
"Harlem!  The  old  Harlem  is  dead.  1 
have  lived  there  all  my  life  until  noi 
long  ago,  when  I  was  squeezed  out  h} 
the  negro  population  invading  the  ok, 
section.  All  the  Gemutlichkeit  of  it  i 
gone.  Gone  are  the  comfortable  Wein-^ 
atuhen  where  one  could  smoke  his  pipf 
and  peacefully  drink  his  glass  of  Rhim 
wine.  Gone  is  the  old  Liedertafel  and  th(, 
hundred-and-one  social  organizations 
and  the  Turnvereins  and  the  singing 
clubs  where  one  could  pass  the  evening 
peacefully.  They  have  all  moved  else 
where,  and  the  new  places  do  not  have 
the  atmosphere  of  the  old  ones.  H 
used  to  be  so  pleasant  to  pass  a  Har- 
lem street  on  a  summer  evening.  The 
young  ladies  were  accomi)anying  then 
Lieder  with  the  twanging  of  the  soft 
zither,  and  the  stirring  robust  melodic^ 
from   the   Lutheran  Churches    used   to 
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fill  the  air  on  a  Sunday.     It  is  all  gone 
now." 

It  is  all  gone.  But  in  my  recent  long 
peregrinations  through  the  Harlem 
streets  I  have  failed  to  see  the  little 
notice  under  the  To  Let  signs,  "No  Jews 
need  apply/'  or  the  other  little  notices 
in  German,  '' Keine  Juden,  unci  keine 
Hundey  An  American  city  with  such 
signs  on  its  doors  was  a  shame.  The 
absence  of  them  largely  comj^ensates  for 
the  absence  of  the  other  things  my 
friend  so  much  regretted. 

At  138th  and  139th  Streets,  between 
Edgecombe  and  Columbus  Avenues,  are 
two  rows  of  houses  that  were  designed 
)y  Stanford  White.     Built  in  pre-negro 
lays,  they  had  been  the  pride  of  the 
leighborhood,  homes  of  fairly  well-to- 
lo  white  people  until  not  very  long  ago. 
[n  my  eagerness  to  see  what  the  negroes 
lave  done  to  Harlem,  I  visited  these 
treets  again.    They  were  still  there,  the 
louses,   and   although   inhabited  every 
►ne  of  them  by  negroes,  still  as  beautiful, 
till  as  tasteful,  still  as  clean.    The  little 
its  of  color  in  the  curtains,  the  flower 
ssortment  on  the  sills  and  in  the  ce- 
fient  urns  of  the  broad  sidewalks  made 
Ipem  more  agreeable  than  ever. 
I  The   story   of   the   passing   of   those 
iouses  into  negro  hands  is  the  story  of 
egro   Harlem.      Below  the   surface  of 
liat  story  is  the  story  of  the  negro  mi- 
ration from  the  South.    When  the  59th 
treet    district    around    Seventh    and 
liglith  Avenues  was  no  longer  able  to 
old,  even  after  they  had  been  sardine- 
acked,  the  negro  invasion  of  this  city, 
[arlem  was  in  one  of  her  periodical  real- 
^tate  slumps.     The  old-fashioned  rail- 
)ad  flats,  mostly  dark  and  cold,  and 
niformly    built,    were    being    vacated 
eadily  for  the  better  houses  built  in 
le  Bronx  and  elsewhere.    Not  a  house 
lit    had    several    empty    apartments, 
et  they  would  not  rent  to  negroes. 
In  his  eagerness  to  cover  his  carrying 
ipenses,   one   of  the   shoestring  land- 
rds  rented  an  apartment  in  the  middle 
the  block  to  a  mulatto  family.     By 
.e  end  of  the  month  the  rest  of  the 


tenants  living  in  that  house  had  vacated 
their  apartments.  By  the  end  of  the 
following  month  the  whole  house  was 
occupied  by  negroes.  Before  that  they 
had  been  living  packed  four  and  five 
families  in  one  apartment  in  the  59th 
Street  negro  section.  Tenants  of  houses 
adjoining,  to  right  and  left  and  across 
the  street,  began  to  abandon  the  block. 
Before  winter  that  whole  block  was  a 
negro  block.  And  as  the  negroes  were 
not  in  a  position  to  pay  rents  as  high  as 
the  whites  who  had  abandoned  them, 
the  houses  were  soon  up  for  sale.  They 
passed  into  the  hands  of  negro  owners 
and  such  owners  as  did  not  object  to 
having  negro  tenants,  expecting  to  in- 
crease their  rents  as  soon  as  conditions 
permitted.  In  this  respect  the  negro 
owner  has,  like  Emperor  Jones,  learned 
a  thing  or  two  from  the  white  landlord. 
The  white  population  fled  as  if  in 
dread  of  a  contagious  disease.  Block 
after  block  was  deserted  by  the  white 
tenants.  Negro  real-estate  agents,  see- 
ing their  chance,  infiltrated  in  other 
blocks  by  buying  a  house  and  going  to 
live  in  it  themselves.  No  one  refused  to 
sell.  Dollars  were  dollars.  Some  of 
those  who  objected  most  strongly  to 
negroes  sold  their  houses.  It  was  enough 
that  one  negro  family  should  come  to 
live  in  a  house  for  the  whole  block  to  be 
abandoned  to  them.  And  because  of 
this  invasion,  138th  and  139th  Streets, 
and  Edgecombe  and  Columbus  Avenues, 
though  distant  from  the  steady  biting- 
in  of  the  infiltering  colored  population, 
were  being  steadily  abandoned  by  white 
people  vacating  in  advance  of  the  in- 
vasion. The  beautiful  houses  designed 
by  Stanford  White  stood  empty  for  a 
long  time  until  the  bank  owning  the 
mortgages,  which  had  been  allowed  to 
become  defaulted,  decided  to  tear  them 
all  down  and  sell  the  ground.  These 
houses  were  a  useless  burden  and  a  loss 
on  their  hands.  They  could  then  have 
been  bought  for  five  or  six  thousand 
dollars  apiece,  although  they  had  cost 
fully  five  times  that  amount  to  build. 
Upon  the  advice  of  Mr.  Jacques  Nail, 
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a  negro  student  real-estate  agent,  the 
houses  were  sold  on  small  payments  to 
negro  tenants  instead  of  being  torn 
down.  The  invasion,  which  had  till  then 
been  only  from  the  south  to  the  north, 
began  to  run  from  the  north  to  the  south, 
until  at  present  hardly  a  house  in  that 
section  of  Harlem  between  120th  Street 
and  140th  Street,  and  Lenox  and  Am- 
sterdam Avenues,  but  is  inhabited  by 
colored  people.  Churches,  banks,  stores, 
theaters,  the  power  to  grant  political 
offices,  municipal  offices,  everything  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  negroes.  A 
city  in  itself — brown-black  towTi — Har- 
lem. And  they  have  not  left  Harlem  as 
they  had  found  it.  A  visit  to  Harlem 
would  help  dispel  the  idea  that  "niggers" 
are  shiftless — when  they  have  an  in- 
centive for  their  work,  something  more 
than  corn  and  sowbelly.  But  it  will  also 
teach  how  prejudice  might,  because  of 
enforced  congestion,  cause  one  of  the 
most  serious  holocausts  this  or  any 
other  city  has  ever  experienced.  As  it 
is,  the  infant  death  rate  is  just  keeping 
pace  with  the  birth  rate  among  the 
negroes  of  Harlem. 

The  beautiful  Abyssinian  Baptist 
Church  on  138th  Street  was  designed  by 
a  negro  architect,  built  by  a  negro  con- 
tractor, with  negro  labor,  and  money 
collected  from  negroes  in  the  city.  Not 
a  thing  within  the  church  but  was  done 
by  negro  hands.  The  pastor,  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Powell — a  tall  colored  man 
with  a  thunderous  voice  and  big  curly 
head  of  hair — looks  very  much  like  the 
picture  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  cele- 
brated French  novelist,  who  w^as  him- 
self partly  of  negro  blood.  I  have  yet 
to  listen  to  a  better  choir  than  the  one 
directed  by  the  choir  leader  of  that 
church.  I  have  yet  to  listen  to  a  better 
church  organist  than  the  colored  woman 
who  was  treading  the  pedals  and  com- 
bining the  stops  of  the  magnificently 
voiced  organ  of  that  church.  This 
rhurch,  like  most  other  negro  churches, 
is  really  more  than  a  church.  It  is  a 
social  center. 

At  one  of  the  recent  services  Doctor 


Powell  announced  they  were  going  toj 
have  classes  conducted  by  capable  phy 
sicians  for  instruction  in  sex.  Children 
of  all  ages  were  urged  to  come  and  there 
were  also  classes  for  the  joarents.  So  fari 
as  I  know,  it  is  the  first  time  that  such; 
a  course  has  ever  been  undertaken  by  a, 
church.  Doctor  Powell  does  not  holdi 
that  ignorance  is  bliss  in  all  matters.: 
"AMiy  dodge  the  sex  question  when  the 
living  are  a  testimony  to  its  existence?" 
he  thundered.  "It  is  because  of  igno- 
rance that  so  many  diseases  have  spread." 

There  are  numerous  courses  and  classesi 
within  that  church.  It  has  an  employ- 
ment bureau,  sewing  classes,  cooking 
classes,  a  gymnasium;  and  Doctor  PoweU 
showed  me  with  great  pride  his  home,' 
"Furnished  very  much  as  are  the  best 
homes  on  Riverside  Drive,  so  that  a 
colored  girl  looking  for  employment  in 
one  of  the  better  homes  might,  by  help- 
ing to  take  care  of  my  apartment,  learn 
how  to  work  and  earn  her  w^ages  else- 
where," he  explained.  "The  Southern; 
negro  girl  on  coming  here  must  be  helped: 
to  become  a  capable  worker." 

At   the    revival    meetings,  while   the 
hymns   and     spirituals     are     sung   the 
old  folks   "get  religion."    The  women^ 
in   shrill,   piercing  voices,   scream   out, 
"Yea,  I^rd!    Yea,  Lord!     Yea,  Lord!" 
w^hile  the  droning  voices  of  the  multitude 
moan  and  wail.    Voices  break  out,  self- 
denunciatory  and  praying  for  the  Lord 
to  come  to  their  aid  and   save  them 
and  protect  them  against  the  evil  spirit 
that  is  within.    The  whole  congregation 
joins  in  prayer,  only  to  be  interrupted  by: 
a  rousing  voice  citing  a  whole  chapter 
from  the  Bible  and  commenting  upon  it. 
Rising  to  his  feet,  another  man  is  soi 
moved  that   he  loses  complete  controli 
of  the  language  he  has  been  speaking 
and  passes  on  to  an  incomprehensibl 
gibberish,  into  a  tongue  he  himself  n( 
longer  understands,  a  subconscious  lan-j 
guage  (if  one  may  say  so)  which  has  beei 
stirred  from  centuries  past,  }>eyond  th< 
time  of  other  days,  like  under  enhai 
monies  of  life;  the  base  of  all  emotion! 
and  reactions.    Really,  these  peo])le  hav< 
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feligion.     They  <^o  to  cliurcli  not  as  an 

bligatory  call,  a  duty,  a  formality.     It 

^  j)art  of  them. 

1  saw  a  young  white  boy  of  splendid 

hysique  and  beautiful  blond  hair  and 

hie  eyes  distributing  literature  between 

ynnis.       "Surely,"     I    asked    Walter 

iV^hite,  who  was  with  me,  "this  young 

oy  is  not  colored.^" 

"He  is,"  Waiter  answered.    He  him- 

'If   is   blond   and   blue   eyed   and   fair 

dnned.      "Only   one   drop   of   colored 

lood  makes  a  white  man  a  negro,  but 

iiio-tenths  of  white  blood  in  a  colored 

lan  does  not  make  him  a  white  man. 

has  been  so  decreed.    See  how  white 

e    is.      Should    he    live    among    white 

eople  and  should  they  find  out  he  is  of 

gro  ancestry,  they  would  draw  away 

lom  him  as  if  he  were  the  worst  kind 

criminal." 

There  are  a  hundred  little  churches 
pused  in  apartment  ground  floors,  with 
r.tle  windowpane  pictures  of  saints  and 
)ld-lettered  wooden  signs  on  the  walls. 
)me  of  them  have  the  most  fantastic 
imes:    Eureka    Church,    The    Oasis 
hurch,  and  similar  titles.     And  serv- 
es   are    announced    in    the    quaintest 
t)ssible  language,  in  removable  enam- 
bd  letters.    The  reason  for  these  many 
lall  churches  is  to  be  found  in  what 
Hows.     A  colored  man   after  having 
ed  in  New  York  for  a  little  time  re- 
riis  home.  South,  on  a  visit.    Going  to 
lurch  on  Sunday,  the  brother  is  asked 
r  the  preacher  to  step  up  to  the  front 
id  tell  his  brethren  about  the  great 
'  ty .    The  visiting  brother  is  well  dressed, 
oks  prosperous  and  happy.     He  gen- 
•ally  draws  such  a  glorious  picture  of 
e  opportunities,  the  tolerance,  and  the 
<  onomic  conditions  here  that  the  whole 
y  mmunity,  including  minister,  doctor, 
J  id  undertaker,  follows  him  to  the  city 
thin  a  w^eek  or  two.     The  hardships 
1  ey  encounter  could  only  be  braved  and 
\nquished    by    laughing,    gay-hearted 
Hk.     Any  other  kind  would  succumb. 
Within  the  last  year  nearly  five  hun- 
<ed  thousand   negroes  have  migrated 
i)m  the  South.     It  is  because  of  this 
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that  housing  conditions  are  appalling  in 
Harlem  and  in  other  negro  quarters. 
Really  no  one  would  dare  publish  the 
results  of  investigations  into  density  of 
population  in  some  Harlem  districts; 
or  the  Brooklyn  districts,  for  that  matter. 
After  these  houses  had  passed  into  col- 
ored hands,  rents  were  raised  until  they 
are  to-day,  relatively  speaking,  probably 
the  highest  in  the  city.  Apartments  for 
which  white  people  had  paid  forty  dol- 
lars a  month  a  few  years  ago  are  now 
rented  for  a  hundred  dollars  or  more. 
Families  have  doubled  up,  and  tripled 
up,  to  pay  the  exorbitant  rents  from  the 
wages  obtained  in  such  occupations  as 
are  open  to  the  negroes.  One  must  not 
forget  that  only  very  few  occupations 
are  within  their  reach.  Trades  unions 
long  refused  them  membership.  W^hen- 
ever  they  have  won  such  privileges  it 
was  only  for  fear  lest  they  be  used  as 
strikebreakers  during  an  industrial  war. 
As  it  is,  many  trades  have  barred  them 
from  the  possibility  of  earning  a  living. 

There  is  greater  privacy  in  the  low 
dives  and  cabarets,  in  the  streets,  in  dark 
hallways,  in  the  numerous  saloons  which 
flourish  in  spite  of  white  prohibition, 
than  in  the  homes.  Because  of  high 
rents,  less  than  a  hundred  colored  chil- 
dren graduate  yearly  from  the  high 
schools  of  the  city.  They  must  work. 
There  would  be  starvation  in  many  a 
negro  home  if  child-labor  laws  should  be 
strictly  enforced.  High  rents  caused  by 
segregation  is  the  reason  for  black  im- 
morality and  lawlessness  and  the  blind 
pigs  leaning  on  the  walls  of  the  police 
stations.  The  white  messenger  who  col- 
lects the  protection  money  has  his 
drinks  served  in  his  own  cup  which  he 
carries  in  his  pocket — and  complains  of 
black  immorality!  Most  of  the  expen- 
sive dives  in  Harlem  are  supported  by 
white  customers  who  complain  of  black 
immorality. 

Chris  Matthews,  formerly  one  of  Har- 
vard's greatest  athletes,  related  to  me 
recently  that  for  a  year  he  had  been  re- 
fused permission  by  his  team-mates  to 
eat  at  the  same  training  table  with  them. 
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In  Annapolis  they  had  drained  the  water 
from  the  pool  after  he  had  taken  his 
swim,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  winning  the  cham- 
pionship for  his  team.  I  have  listened 
for  hours  to  tales  of  riots  and  lynchings, 
as  told  by  Miller  and  Lyles,  the  co- 
authors of  "Shuffle  Along"  and  "Run- 
ning Wild/*  and  the  tales  of  Walter 
White  and  Wendell  Johnson;  but  the 
tale  of  the  lynching  of  Matthews*  soul 
seems  to  me  the  most  tragic  one.  Though 
his  body  still  lives,  they  have  killed  him. 

And  in  spite  of  that,  and  in  spite  of 
all  the  misery  they  have  endured,  what 
joy  and  gaiety  and  merriment  they  are 
capable  of!  What  full-throated  laugh- 
ter, what  spontaneous  giggling  in  which 
every  limb  and  the  whole  body  takes 
part  in  an  expression  of  joy  or  merri- 
ment! Heinrich  Heine  in  one  of  his  es- 
says said  that  the  dance  is  the  song  of 
the  limbs.  The  colored  people  have 
made  laughter  the  dance  of  the  inner 
voices. 

There  are  some  six  weekly  newspapers 
edited  and  published  by  colored  people 
for  colored  people  in  the  city,  not  to 
speak  of  several  magazines  of  more  seri- 
ous import.  The  professional  men  of  all 
walks  meet  and  know  one  another  thor- 
oughly. There  are  numerous  lodges  and 
groupments  and  societies  where  they 
come  to  discuss  things.  Like  the  intel- 
lectuals in  other  districts,  they  also  have 
their  coffee  houses,  where  they  stay  till 
the  wee  hours  of  the  morning  talking 
about  this  and  that. 

At  the  Abyssinian  Jewish  Synagogue, 
the  black-bearded,  dusky-faced  men  af- 
firm that  Moses,  Jesus,  Solomon,  and 
David  were  Ethiopians  like  themselves. 
They  point  to  numerous  passages  in  the 
Bible,  interpreting  this  way  and  that 
to  confirm  their  views  and  opinions. 
They  sit  day  after  day,  night  after  night, 
discussing  in  the  old  Hebrew  the  Old 
Testament,  which  they  have  at  their 
finger  tips.  With  that  curious  separa- 
tist s[)irit  so  marked  in  the  Orient,  the 
few  hundred  Abyssinian  Jews  are  split 
into  a  hundred  factions  because  of  the 


interpretation  of  a  verse  in  the  Bibk 
How   little   color  has   to   do   with   th 
marked  characteristics  of  a  race  or  na 
tion!     In  their  studiousness,  their  pre 
fessions,  their  family  life,  their  sad  hu 
mor  and  their  lack  of  ability  to  laug 
as  loudly  and  as  frankly  as  the  others 
they  show  themselves  to  be  much  mor 
Hebrews  than  the  white  Hebrews  are 
And  when  I  asked  one  of  them  what  h 
would  really  wish  his  condition  in  NeV 
York  to  be,  he  told  me,  "To  live  amonj 
the  other  Jews.'*    They  resent  the  epi 
thet    "negro,**    and    their    inability   t(| 
mingle  with  their  white  brethren  of  th\ 
same  religion  makes  them  bitter  againsi 
their  privileged  co-religionists.     One  oi 
them  told  me,  "There  is  no  chance  o^ 
any   of  us   ever  crossing  the  line;  foij 
there  is  no  white  blood  in  us.'* 

And  his  wife  stood  up  in  her  enormous 
corpulence  and  added,  "And  there  shali 
not  be.** 

To  which  her  husband  replied,  "Ex 
cept  if  a  white  co-religionist  marries  intoj 
our  fold.** 

They  are  very  poor,  for  their  childreni 
also  are  forced  into  poorly  paid  profes-( 
sions  because  of  their  color.  Most  hand-| 
icrafts  are  closed  to  them.  The  negro 
is  not  persecuted  in  New  York.  He  is| 
segregated  and  tolerated.  Only  the( 
poorest  paid  work  is  open  to  him  whose 
skin  is  not  white. 


One  night  I  was  sitting  at  a  table  with| 
two  negroes  and  their  wives  at  one  of  the 
"protected**  cabarets  of  the  town.  There! 
were  about  a  hundred  people  in  the  es- 
tablishment, but  I  was  the  only  man  in 
street  clothes.  They  were  all  immacu- 
lately dressed.  The  women  were  re- 
splendent in  gorgeous  gowns.  Rivers  of 
diamonds  weredisplayed,shiningbrightly 
in  the  subdued  lights  of  the  place.  They 
danced,  frantically,  joyously,  with  the 
most  sensuous  abandon  of  body  and 
spirit,  to  the  jazz  played  by  a  gyrating 
band,  the  musicians  actually  dancing  on 
the  platform  while  they  played.  The 
drinks  were  unusually  expensive,  and 
though  because  of  their  profession  (which 
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suspected)  the  visitors  should  have 
nown  better,  the  only  difference  in  the 
ine,  in  spite  of  the  diff'erent  prices,  was 
le  color  and  the  shape  of  the  bottle  in 
hich  it  was  served. 

My  male  companions  at  the  table  did 
ot  wait  long  to  strike  up  friendship, 
tall,  corpulent  man  leaned  over  to  me 
nd  questioned  gently: 
"Your  name,  please." 
I  told  him.  Whereupon  he  rose  and 
remoniously  introduced  me  to  the  rest 

the  company.  lie  eyed  with  dis- 
easure  the  bottle  in  which  my  wine  was 
rved,  for  it  was  not  of  the  highest 
riced.  It  shamed  his  table,  lie  asked 
le  politely  to  consent  to  })artake  of 
is  wine.  When  I  had  consented  he 
)illed  my  wine  in  the  brass  bowl  and 
lit  the  empty  container  under  the  table 
lit  of  sight.  As  the  waiter  did  not  ap- 
3ar  quickly  enough  to  suit  him,  Mr. 
tnith  raised  his  eyebrows  and  sairl: 

Is  it  not  remawkablc  haow  these 
a-an  servants  are  procrastinating?'* 

They  is  procrastinating!"  the  other 
sented,  happy  to  mouth  so  higli- 
unding  a  word,  ""^'es,  sir,  they  is 
•ocra st  i n a  t  i  n  g — yes ,  sir!" 
While  the  music  played  and  the  danc- 
g  women  exhibited  their  diamond- 
udded  garters  through  the  bottom  slit 
their  gowns,  and  the  phosphorescent 
hite  combs  in  their  hair  were  gleaming, 
inquired  of  my  profession.  And  then 
J  spoke  of  his. 

The  other  gentleman,  ^Ir.  Jones,  and 
s  partners.  I's  a  sci'ntist  and  di'tishon 
id  chemist.    A  sci'ntist,  that's  what  I 

a  di'tishon.     There    are    plenty  of 
arned  folk  in  Harlem,  sir." 
"Is  that  so.?" 

"Yes,  that's  what  I  is.  We  two,  my 
rtner  and  me,  is  going  to  change  the 
lor  of  our  race  and  make  it  happy.  We 
e  going  fo  make  'em  white,  so  they 
<n  live  everywhere  and  go  everyw^iere 
d  be  even  the  President  of  the  United 
ates.  The  only  trouble  with  the  col- 
ed  race  is  that  it  ain't  white.  Not  that 
says  we  is  inferior!  No,  sir!  Only 
len  you  are  in  Rome  you've  got  to  be 


like  Romans,  as  Lincoln  said.     So  we 
will  make  'em  white." 

"Is  that  so.?" 

"All  this  straightening-out  hair  busi- 
ness, permanent  wave,  is  not  the  thing; 
ain't  near  the  real  thing.  The  hair  is 
like  tassel  on  corn.  To  change  it  you 
must  change  the  seed.  It  is  not  sci'n- 
tific.  I  am  a  di'tishon.  I  believe  in 
doing  things  fundamentally." 

Suddenly  he  raised  his  voice  and 
looked  to  the  people  about  him.  People 
crowded  our  table  now  though  the  music 
l)layed. 

"Why  am  the  Northern  people  blond? 
Why  am  they  blond?  I  asks."  And  his 
large  belly  shook  like  jelly  while  his 
black  eyes  rolled  furiously  in  the  white 
j)ools.  "I  say  they  am  blond  because 
they  eats  fish :  cold-blooded  animals  they 
cat,  and  because  of  that  they  have  fair 
skin  and  blond  hair.  Color  comes  from 
within,  and  not  from  outside.  That  is 
sci'ntific.  But  you  cannot  change  the 
whole  colored  race  into  a  white  race  at 
once.  Burbank  he  ain't  done  changing 
the  nature  of  fruit  by  paintin'  it.  You've 
got  to  do  it  sci'ntifically.  And  through 
the  mothers  especially.  And  so  when  a 
woman  has  got  sense  enough  to  come  to 
me  I  look  at  her  and  study  the  grain  of 
her  face.  Then  if  she  is  very  black  I 
prescribe  a  diet  of  fish  with  a  little  vege- 
tables three  times  a  day.  And  I  give 
her  the  right  kind  of  face  powder.  And 
it's  the  face  powder  I's  interested  in 
with  my  partner  here." 

(Mr.  Jones  puffed  at  his  cigar  and 
bowed  in  acknowledgment.) 

"Still,  the  business  is  idealistic,  it  is. 
But  there  ain't  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  ideals  should  be  losing  propositions! 
No,  siree!  And  if  a  woman  of  lighter 
shade  comes  up  I  give  her  a  diet  of  two- 
times-a-day-fish  and  a  little  more  vege- 
tables of  a  certain  kind  and  give  her  a 
different  kind  of  face  powder,  a  little 
lighter.  And  if  a  woman  whiter  than 
that  comes  she  gets  fish  only  once  a 
day  and  the  use  of  a  different  kind  of 
face  powder.  There  are  eight  hundred 
and  forty-nine  different  kinds  of  face 
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powders  to  choose  from.  And  I  selects 
the  right  kind  after  studying  the  grain 
of  the  face  and  the  hands.  I's  a  di'tishon 
and  a  sci'ntist,  a  chemist." 

"And  then  you  think  that  diet  will 
straighten  out  a  woman's  hair.^  "  I  asked. 

"I  ain't  interfering  with  another  end 
of  my  business;  that  is  hair  culture. 
Xo,  siree!  But  do  you  knows  the  Bible? 
Do  you  know  the  Bible,  I  asks."  He 
waxed  more  enthusiastic  as  he  con- 
tinued. '*Do  you  remember  how  Jacob 
got  them  striped  sheep  from  his  father- 
in-law  Laban?  He  fooled  him  by  put- 
ting the  half-peeled  branches  from  the 
trees  in  front  of  the  water  well  to  which 
the  ewes  used  to  come  to  drink.  And 
so  most  of  the  sheep  were  born  flecked 
because  the  ewes  looked  at  them.  Well, 
do  you  remember  it.^" 

I  nodded. 

"Well,  that  am  exactly  how  I  do  the 
things.  Nothing  like  the  Bible  for  an 
honest  man.  Study  the  Bible  for  ideas. 
I  have  a  woman  eat  fish  and  give  her  the 
proper  shade  of  face  powder,  and  she'll 
be  looking  into  the  mirror  at  herself  a 
dozen  times  a  day.  Women  is  that  fal- 
lacious, vain,  and  perspicacious.  And 
watch  her  offspring.  That  is  sci'ntific. 
Like  Laban's  lambs  got  striped,  her  off- 
spring is  gwine  to  be  whiter.  It's  in  the 
Bible,  sir.  If  you  believe  in  the  Bible 
you  can't  dispute  this  here  fact,  or  you 
is  a  heathen.  For  I'se  a  sci'ntist  and 
di'tishon  and  benefactor  and  student." 

I  told  him  he  was  wonderful,  where- 
upon a  dozen  more  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
evidently  already  the  clients  of  the  firm 
of  Smith  and  Jones,  crowded  our  table. 
And  my  friend  affirmed  to  them  that  I 
had  said  he  was  wonderful. 

"And  this  gentleman  knows,  for  he  is 
a  celebrated  sci'ntist  himself  and  a 
student  of  the  Bible." 

Who  will  ever  imitate  the  nice  jollity 
arifl  naivete  of  the  man!  The  music 
played  and  the  couples  danced  and  as 
they  f)assed  by  the  women  patted  his 
cheek,  assuring  him  that  he  was  wonder- 
ful. And  I  hey  were  getting  such  tender 
and  sweet  glances  in  return ! 


There  are  a  hundred,  a  thousand  d:' 
ferent  charlatans  of  his  kind  in  Harlei 
w^ho  want  to  make  the  colored  peop 
happy  by  making  them  look  like  white 
Every  other  house  on  the  Avenue  hoL 
a  practitioner  of  some  sort.  The  colon 
people  are  so  easily  separated  from  the 
money.  They  are  naive  and  confiden 
Not  only  all  the  sciences,  but  also  all  tl 
superstitions  flourish  in  like  way.  The 
are  a  horde  of  representatives  of  schoo 
of  medicine  I  have  never  heard  of — p« 
dopractors,  manopractors,  pedipracto: 
— doctors  all  of  them. 


I 


i 
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The  advent  of  Marcus  Garvey,  wh' 
styled  himself  the  emperor  of  the  Africa 
race  a  few  years  ago,  has  had  very  muc 
to  do  with  the  factionalization  of  Ha 
lem.  The  full-blooded  negro  w^as  mad 
to  feel  through  Garvey 's  propagand 
that  he  was  better  than  his  brother 
lighter  skin.  The  blacker,  the  greate 
the  pride.  And  a  thousand  and  one  dii 
putes  have  been  going  on  since  Marcu 
Garvey 's  advent.  Undoubtedly  thi 
negro  Moses  started  out  as  a  saint  wit 
high  ideals,  with  great  love  in  his  he 
His  desire  to  take  his  people  out  of  t 
country  and  lead  them  back  to  Afric^ 
had  a  solid  emotional  background 
was  unfortunate  that  he  should  have  be 
come  involved  in  the  financial  intricacie 
which  ultimately  led  him  to  jail.  He  wa 
a  picturesque  and  imposing  figure  wil 
a  sad  and  eloquent  voice  and  magnetl 
gestures.  Somewhat  of  a  poseur — ye* 
genuine.  There  are  any  number  o 
people  to  this  day  in  Harlem  who  sti 
believe  he  was  honest  and  who  canno 
be  convinced  that  he  had  ever  swun^ 
aside  a  single  penny  which  they  ha*] 
given  him.  They  have  bought  shares  ii 
the  different  enterprises  that  he  hac 
started;  and  the  Black  Star  Line,  s( 
much  scoffed  at  when  its  lone  vessel  wa 
confiscated  by  the  Prohibition  Agent 
for  carrying  whisky,  is  still  somethin; 
of  which  they  dream.  "Garvey  wa 
jailed,"  they  say,  "because  he  is  col 
ored."  They  will  tell  you  big  interest 
were  behind  his  persecution.    He  was  « 
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ack  genius  of  organization,  and  tliere- 

>re  dangerous.     Some  even   spoke  of 

im  as  the  Ghandi  of  the  negroes. 

Marcus    Garvey's    influence    is    still 

rong  in  Harlem.    It  has  worked  havoc 

the    relations    between    the    West 

idian    negro    and    the    native    negro. 

his  antagonism  breaks  out  in  all  fields. 

,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  that  a  West 

idian  should  ruin  another  negro  in  busi- 

;ss.    They  boycott  one  another's  stores, 

staurants,  and  dancing  places.    There 

no  peace  between  the  West  Indian 

igro  and   the  rest  of  the  i)opulation. 

hey  neither  associate  nor  intermarry, 

id  seldom  if  ever  belong  to  the  same 

•ciety,  lodge,  or  congregation  with  the 

hers.    It  also  so  happens  that  the  West 

idian  negro  is  of  more  astute  commer- 

al   makeup    than    tlie    other    negroes. 

est  of  them  have  become  (piitc  wealthy 

a  very  short  time.     They  are  not  as 

ippy-go-lucky  as  the  native  negroes. 

[ley  save  and  invest  their  money  in 

und  ventures,  and  do  not  })art  with 

eir  gold  for  hair-culture  salves  and  the 

:e.     They  are  seldom  as  profoundly 

irred  in  their  emotions  as  the  others 

e.    They  take  religion  more  casually. 

ley  don't  dance  as  well.     They  are 

lite  satisfied  to  stay  black,  are  proud 

their  race.    There  is  less  white  blood 

them  than  in  the  native  negro. 

A  most  interesting  little  man  is  Mr. 

3ach,   the  owner  of  the  Renaissance 

ancing  Hall.    A  wealthy  man  and  in- 

ciential  in  the  community,  is  this  Mr. 

Dach .    He  confessed  to  me  he  had  once 

(l  literary  ambitions,  and  had  drawn 

s  inspiration  while  serving  as  cook  for 

r.  Irving  Bacheller.     Later  on  he  be- 

I  me  a  servant  to  a  Miss  Watkins  whose 

'itings  he  admired.    But  it  availed  him 

1  ught.    He  had  great  difficulty.   Write 

!  he  would,  imitating  as  closely  as  pos- 

;^le  either  of  his  two  masters,  his  stuff 

'J  not  sell.     In  despair  he  became  a 

let  to  Mr.  Wilton  Lackaye,  the  actor, 

'  lereupon  he  promptly  had  better  luck 

1 '  selling  a  moving-picture  scenario  for 

;  cty-five  dollars.    This  made  him  think 

J 'Out  motion  i)ictures.    He  owns  to-day 


a  screen  theater,  has  invested  in  a  col- 
ored production  company,  and  is  the 
proprietor  of  several  buildings  and  danc- 
ing halls.  Had  any  of  his  stories  been 
accepted  he  would  to-day  })e  a  publisher. 

A  little  below  the  Renaissance,  on 
Lenox  Avenue,  is  the  Lafayette  Theater, 
once  the  home  of  the  Ethiopian  Players 
of  which  Charles  Gilpin,  now  of  national 
fame,  was  once  a  prominent  member. 
The  Ethiopian  Players  have  produced  a 
number  of  negro  actors  who  have  won 
national  fame.  They  have  staged  Shake- 
spearian plays,  plays  by  Shaw,  Oscar 
Wilde,  Ibsen,  and  plays  by  local  authors, 
mostly  on  negro  subjects. 

Among  interesting  Harlem  figures  arti 
men  like  Doctor  Dubois,  the  editor  of 
the  Crisis,  and  Mr.  James  Weldon  John- 
son, the  poet,  whose  commemoration  of 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  emanci-- 
pation  of  the  negro  was  published  in  The 
New  York  Times  in  19LS.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  widely  commended  poems  of 
the  year.  His  poem,  "The  Young 
Warrior,"  set  to  music  by  H.  T.  Bur- 
leigh, almost  became  the  national  hymn 
of  Italy  during  the  World  War.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  published  several  books  of 
poetry  of  his  own,  and  is  the  editor  of 
The  Book  of  American  Negro  Poetry. 
Walter  F.  White,  my  companion  during 
my  Harlem  days,  is  a  nov^elist  and  one 
of  the  best-known  figures  in  Harlem. 
Welcomed  everywhere,  known  every- 
where, a  fluent  talker  and  fiery  orator, 
as  ready  with  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  is 
with  a  smile  on  his  lips,  he  knows  Har- 
lem and  knows  his  people.  He  is  for 
this  and  many  other  reasons  one  of  the 
most  valuable  assets  of  the  negro  race. 
He  has  investigated  almost  every  riot 
and  lynching  for  the  past  ten  years;  and 
should  one  want  a  nightmare  without 
going  to  the  trouble  of  eating  Welsh 
rarebit,  he  can  have  it  if  he  meets 
and  listens  to  Walter  W^hite. 

Claude  McKay,  the  poet,  author  of 
Harlem  Shadows,  though  a  Jamaica  ne- 
gro, is  one  of  the  most  pampered  poets 
of  Harlem.  Young,  handsome,  and 
fiery,  with  undeniable  talent,  he  is  loved 
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by  everybody,  and  even  Ids  escapades 
are  being  recounted  with  great  gusto. 
McKay  is  now  in  Russia,  the  guest  of 
the  SoViet  Republic.  Another  interest- 
ing figure  was  Mrs.  Lillie  C.  Walker, 
who  has  become  both  famous  and  wealthy 
from  her  hair-straightening  process. 
Branches  of  her  parlor  are  now  in  oper- 
ation all  over  the  country,  and  her  bot- 
tled preparation  is  selling  in  almost 
every  drug  store.  Mrs.  Walker,  who  in 
her  lifetime  made  several  million  dollars 
through  her  invention  and  through 
shrewd  real-estate  investments,  was  also 
a  speaker  and  a  singer,  and  one  of  the 
most  race-conscious  negroes  in  the 
country.  She  left  her  estate  to  her 
daughter  when  she  died,  w^ho,  a  most 
handsome  amazon  as  thougli  hewn  out 
of  dark  bronze,  stands  fully  six  feet  in 
her  stockings.  She  is  living  in  great 
luxury  in  a  palace  she  has  had  designed 
and  built  for  herself  by  a  negro  archi- 
tect, in  Irvington,  New  York,  surrounded 
by  social  secretaries  and  all  the  luxuries 
of  life.  A  well-traveled  and  cultured 
woman,  she  too  is  a  very  proud  negro. 
Her  father  having  been  killed  in  a  riot, 
she  is  anything  but  passive  on  the  sub- 
ject. Rising  from  her  chair  as  she  Lalked 
to  me,  she  looked  more  like  an  African 
empress  than  the  offspring  of  a  former 
slave.  Speaking  about  negroes  whose 
relatives  and  parents  have  been  killed 
in  riots  or  in  lynchings,  her  frame  trem- 
bled, her  lips  quivered,  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  She  looked  like  an  avenging 
nemesis.  But  white  Irvington  objects  to 
her  living  there.  She  is  as  isolated  as  if 
she  lived  on  an  island  a  thousand  miles 
from  shore  .  .  .  except  when  her  own 
people  come  to  visit  her. 

In  general,  what  one  feels  very  dis- 
tinctly in  Harlem  is  that  it  is  composed 
practically  of  two  elements:  those  whose 
am})ition  it  is  to  "cross  the  line"  or  have 
their  offspring  cross  the  line  to  live  with 
the  whites  as  whites;  and  another,  much 
better  element  wlio  refuse  to  live  w^ith 
whites  under  false  pretenses,  who  want 
to  h"ve  as  negroes,  race  conscious,  who 
hope  by  their  achievements  to  compel 


the  white  people  surrounding  them  t 
recognize  them  as  their  equals.  And 
they  insist  that  their  best  men  have  beei; 
full-blooded  negroes.  To  them  the  greas 
numbers  of  their  kind  invading  Harlen 
and  New  York  is  very  agreeable.  The^ 
have  them  all  together.  -  They  can  hoi 
meetings  with  larger  crowds.  They  cai 
lecture  to  them.  They  can  make  there 
race  conscious  and  with  their  help  agi  1 
tate  for  such  legislation  as  is  favorabk 
to  the  negro. 

People  like  Mary  Burroughs  and  th« 
crowd  of  the  Association  for  the  Ad( 
vancement  of  Colored  People  are  labor 
ing  for  the  education  of  the  negro  b^ 
making  his  life  more  complete,  by  point 
ing  out  to  him  values  in  literature,  h} 
making  him  conscious  of  a  poetry  al 
his  own,  a  theater  all  his  own,  encoun 
aging  sculpture  and  painting  and  highei 
education;  building  a  new  edifice  on  ar 
old  foundation  by  pointing  out  the 
great  arts  that  have  flourished  at  al 
times  in  Africa,  in  olden  times  and  dowii 
to  the  time  when  their  ancestors  wer^ 
ravished  from  the  coasts  of  Africa  an« 
brought  here  as  slaves.  Native  musifl 
and  dance  are  almost  entirely  of  negra 
origin.  A  visit  to  musical  comediesli 
such  as  "Shuffle  Along"  and  "Run- 
nin'  Wild,"  which  have  been  tremen-. 
dous  hits  on  Broadway  and  in  most  of) 
the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  proves! 
their  contention.  These  comedies  havei 
been  written,  staged,  and  executed  fromi 
first  to  last  by  negroes,  and  have  ai 
quality  all  their  own.  The  tunes  andi 
dances  are  both  intoxicating  and  infec-| 
tious.  Not  one  risque  or  obscene  joke." 
And  yet  the  woman  dancers  have  been 
forced  into  tights  by  our  censors,  while 
the  white  dancers  in  revues  and  follies 
romp  bare-limbed  in  other  theaters. 
And  when  a  man  like  H.  O.  Tanner,  the 
painter,  becomes  famous,  the  negroes 
get  angry  because  he  is  referred  to  as  an 
American  painter,  and  not  mentioned 
as  a  negro,  which  he  is. 

How  prejudice  against  negroes  has 
been  melted  in  New  York  is  ])erhaps 
best  illustrated  by  the  recent  enormous 
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access  of  the  singer,  Roland  Hayes. 
I'or  years  and  years  this  great  artist  has 
ought  an  opportunity  to  show  his  ability 
11(1  his  great  art.     It  has  been  refused 

0  him  only  because  of  his  color.  Mana- 
ers  raised  their  brows.  No  white  popu- 
ition  would  come  to  hear  a  negro  singer, 
\iey  claimed.  In  despair  Hayes  went  to 
viighmd,  where  in  less  than  a  year  after 
is  arrival  he  was  sunnnoned  to  sing 
('fore  the  King.  When  he  returned  to 
sew  York  on  a  visit  to  his  parents  in 
D^J'J,  he  found  quite  a  different  attitude. 

1  is  success  was  overwhelming.  I  counted 
)ur  white  out  of  every  five  people  in  the 
udieiice  at  some  of  liis  concerts.  And 
Uliough  he  sang  very  beautifully  in  scv- 
ral  languages,  lie  never  reached  such 
eights  or  depths  as  when  singing  the 
iiiiple  spirituals  of  his  own  race.  Kven 
lose  who  had  come  to  scoff  remained 
)  j)raise  and  admire. 

Hundreds  of  negroes  arrive  daily  in 
[cw  York  from  every  Southern  state. 
:  is  pathetic,  the  eagerness  with  which 
ic  other  negroes,  j)oor  and  overcrowded 
s  I  hey  live,  extend  hospitality  to  the 
t'wcomers.  Yet  hundreds  find  them- 
'l\es  on  the  street.  The  Harlem 
orum,  where  many  are  taken  care  of 
III  of  charity,  is  overcrowded  nightly 
illi  shivering,  ragged,  hungry  crea- 
ires  who  look  as  though  they  had  just 
^('aped  from  hell.  There  is  no  way  to 
op  the  invasion.  There  is  no  way  to 
alarge  the  houses  in  which  negroes  live, 
pace  inclosed  by  walls  is  rigid.  Segre- 
ation  breeds  immorality,  criminality, 
iseases,  and  increases  mortality.  One 
.velfth  of  the  population  of  a  city  can- 
ot  be  restricted  to  live  in  one  fortieth 
P  it^  area  harmlessly,  and  be  excluded 
om  most  decent  means  of  earning  its 
velihood.  Prostitution,  bootlegging, 
tid  charlatanism  are  rampant  on  every 
3rner.  The  saloons  are  wide  open.  So 
re  gambling  dens  and  dope  joints.  I 
ave  been  accosted  by  boys  under 
velve  who  offered  to  sell  me  gin,  while 
le  i)oliceman  on  the  corner  twirled  his 
ub  and  looked  aside.  Rents  are  high. 
» ages  are  bmall.    Trade  unions  are  ad- 


verse. And  yet  .  .  .  Harlem  goes  ear- 
lier to  work  than  any  other  district. 
Street-cleaners,  dishwashers,  chauffeurs, 
elevator  men,  and  the  home-sleeping 
servant  girls  have  to  be  early  at  work. 
And  at  night  ten  thousand  men,  exceed- 
ingly well  dressed  and  looking  more  pros- 
perous than  the  others,  go  to  their  em- 
ployment, for  that  many  are  regularly 
em|)loyed  in  cabarets  and  dance  halls  as 
musicians. 

And  yet  .  .  .  watch  them  in  the 
street  cars,  subways,  and  the  elevated 
trains.  They  laugh  and  giggle.  Their 
eyes  sparkle  and  their  white  teeth  flash, 
recounting  last  night's  dance,  last  night's 
party,  last  night's  meeting,  last  night's 
affair  at  the  church.  Never  do  they  call 
one  another  by  Christian  names.  It  is 
always  Mister,  Missus.  And  when  one 
of  them  recently  gave  me  his  visiting 
card  it  read:  "Mr.  Eleazar  God- 
son, Chief  Indoor  Aviator,  etc.,  etc." 
I  puzzled  long  before  I  discovered  "In- 
door Aviator"  meant  elevator  man,  and 
that  "Of  Hygeinist  Bureau"  meant 
Street  Cleaning  Department. 

If  there  should  be  another  such  dis- 
placement of  negroes  from  the  South  to 
the  North  as  took  place  in  1923,  when 
nearly  five  hundred  thousand  abandoned 
their  home  states,  the  day  is  not  far  off 
when  there  will  be  a  negro  population 
of  a  million  in  the  city.  Their  political 
power  is  already  a  considerable  one. 
Political  machinery  is  at  work  to  swing 
it  this  way  and  that  in  exchange  for 
winked-at  liberties  and  favors.  Whether 
the  negroes  in  New  York  can  be  perma- 
nently segregated  in  one  particular 
quarter  is  very  problematical. 

And  one  of  them  bitterly  remarked  to 
me  the  other  day,  "They  sing  our  songs, 
the  whites  do.  They  dance  to  the  music 
we  make.  They  dance  our  dances.  And 
the  bullets  made  no  difference  when  they 
killed  us  in  the  War,  whether  we  were 
white  or  black.  And  yet  when  it  comes 
to  renting  us  an  apartment  they  turn  up 
their  noses.  As  soon  as  I  get  enough 
money  I  shall  go  to  live  in  France  where 
they  don't  discriminate  against  us." 


IN  THE  FOREST  OF  MALAYA 

Entertainment  and  Adventure  beyond  the  Roads  of  Civilization 


BY  H.  M.  TOMLINSON 


WHEN  our  little  coasting  steamer 
had  worked  clear  of  the  noisy 
bewilderment  of  Singapore's  crowded 
harbor,  the  reality  of  the  East  dissolved. 
The  East  again  was  only  a  silent  pre- 
sentiment. For  several  days  I  saw  to 
port  the  somber  hills  of  Joliore,  Pahang, 
and  Trengganu,  and  behind  them  each 
day  the  sun  disappeared  in  an  appalling 
splendor  of  thunder  and  flames.  But 
those  hills  by  the  China  Sea  and  the 
wrack  of  day  above  them  were  in  the 
same  world;  one  was  no  nearer  to  me 
than  the  other.  The  weather  was 
heated  and  tranquil,  and  the  sea  was 
glazed,  for  the  monsoon  was  southwest. 
I  was  bound  for  Bangkok.  Yet  Ma- 
laya was  implicit  in  that  magnificent 
dread  to  port  at  dayfall;  though  how 
could  I  enter  it?  How  does  one  reach 
the  sunset  clouds.^  I  had  come  to  see 
Malaya,  but  I  had  given  it  up.  I  was 
going  to  Bangkok  instead.  Singapore  is 
not  Malaya — it  is  more  Chinese  than 
anything  else;  nor  Penang,  nor  even 
Malacca.  You  may  drift  about  from 
one  anchorage  to  another  in  the  China 
Sea  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal — voyage 
along  both  sides  of  that  strip  of  Asia 
which  reaches  down  to  the  equator,  and 
is  called  the  Malay  Peninsula;  or  travel 
leisurely  in  a  railway  coach  for  days 
past  inland  stations  with  pleasing  native 
names,  or  career  for  weeks  over  excel- 
lent roads,  through  miles  of  rubber  plan- 
tations, jungle,  tin-mining  districts,  old 
Malny  hamlets,  and  modern  Chinese 
compounds,  and  feel  all  the  time  that 
yoM  will  never  enter  Malaya.  T  had 
tried  VAvry  device  in  an  effort  to  glimpse 
it,  but  it  had  eluded  me;  and  soon  I 


must  go  home.    We  ought  to  have  moi 
sense,  of  course,  than  to  try  to  touch 
dream,   or   to  reach  that   place  whic 
exists  but  in  the  glamour  of  a  name. 

The  agent  of  our  steamer  at  on 
sleepy  coastal  station,  when  I  aske 
him  whether  it  was  possible  to  trav( 
inland  away  from  the  usual  roads,  shoo^ 
his  head.  He  did  not  know.  He  though 
not.  It  was  wild  and  uncertain.  No 
body  ever  did  it.  He  had  been  ther< 
nine  years  and  had  not  been  more  thai 
ten  miles  inland.  That  overseer  of  car 
goes  and  manifests  looked  toward  th( 
hills,  and  I  thought  for  a  moment  thai 
his  glance  was  half -regretful.  "No,"  h( 
said,  "I  shall  never  know  what  is  be 
hind  them.  I'm  too  busy.  And  wher 
I'm  finished  here  I  shall  go,  please  Godi 
straight  to  Dorking.  Do  you  knoT^ 
Dorking  in  Surrey.'^  That's  where  mj 
hills  are." 

And  his,  I  think,  is  the  experience  ol 
nearly  all  exiles  from  Europe  on  thai 
coast.  Those  men  are  not  really  in- 
curious. Their  youthful  ardor,  the  zest 
for  adventure  which  carried  them  out 
has  been  subdued.  Commerce  caught 
them  on  the  way,  and  imprisoned  and 
disciplined  them.  They  have  not  and 
will  never  see  more  of  their  fate  ,than 
the  coconut  and  rubber  plantations,  es- 
tate inventories,  poker  at  the  club,  tin 
mines,  coastal  go-downs,  and  cargo  man- 
ifests. They  do  not  talk  with  the  na- 
tives but  with  commercial  travelers. 
The  extent  of  London  and  New  York 
and  their  unquestioned  control  is  terri- 
fying. Our  maps  give  no  indication  of 
it.  They  seem  to  have  men  everywhere  i 
in  bondage,  and  you  find  the  chains  are 
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despairingly  stout  and  reliable  on  a 
iamese  beach  as  they  are  where  fixed 
their  awful  staples  in  Threadneedle 
Wall  Streets. 
So  Bangkok,  another  great  city,  was 

te  best  that  I  could  do.  Nobody  could 
Ip  me  to  anything  better.  I  w^as  free 
regard  distantly  from  my  steamer 
■le  home  of  the  Sekai,  the  hills  where 
le  little  forest  people  use  poisoned  ar- 
)ws,  and  where,  in  fact,  life  is  still  un- 
ivare  that  it  is  more  than  four  hundred 
3ars  since  Vasco  da  Gama  rounded 
ood  Hope.  But  I  was  no  nearer  to 
lose  hills  than  if  I  were  still  in  London, 
here  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  remain 
)ntented  as  a  happy  tourist,  and  not 
ik  for  too  much.  A  week's  journey  in- 
nd  from  most  of  those  roadsteads  by 
v^er  mouth  w^oiild  get  me  to  w^here  the 
[alay  folk  were  living  in  the  way  which 


was  traditional  before  the  coming  of  the 
English,  even  before  the  coming  of  the 
Portuguese.  But  if  any  sedentary  per- 
son supposes  that  it  is  easy  to  break 
through  the  spell  of  the  settled  high- 
ways of  this  world,  then  he  had  better 
try  it.  Only  good  luck  will  get  one 
through;  and  I  should  like  to  hear  how 
to  arrange  for  the  advent  of  that  angel. 
In  another  two  days  we  were  due  in 
Bangkok.  There  I  should  see  fantastic 
temples,  smell  stale  drainage,  buy  pic- 
tures of  the  place  at  the  hotel  office, 
drink  and  gossip  with  cynical  exiles  to 
kill  the  evenings,  and  then  be  more 
than  glad  to  embark  again.  To  feel  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  moving  you  is  not 
enough;  a  door  must  be  found  and  the 
key  to  it.  Malaya,  however,  was  closed 
to  me,  as  in  fact  it  is  to  all  but  a  few 
government   officials,   prospectors,   and 
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men  who  are  indifferent  to  prudence, 
time,  space,  and  tlie  neat  virtues. 

A  young  fellow-passenger,  to  whom  I 
had  not  yet  spoken,  that  evening  said 
something  to  the  captain  which  I  did 
not  hear,  and  the  captain  thereupon 
turned  to  regard  him  in  mild  surprise  and 
amusement.  "Are 
you  though.?"  the 
captain  said,  with 
a  wise  smile.  "I 
hope  you  will  like 
it,  but  I  think 
not."  An  elderly 
planter  next  to  me 
chuckled.  The 
young  man  began 
to  hum  a  tune  as 
though  he  did  not 
hear. 

"How  will  you 
do  it.?"  said  the 
planter. 

"Oh,  on  an  ele- 
phant; or  walk  it, 
if  it  comes  to  that. 
Or  take  a  prahii. 
I  don't  know.  But 
I'm  going." 

"And  you  call 
that  a  holiday.?" 
said  the  planter, 
smiling  bitterly. 

"No,  I  call  it  a 
lark,"  said  the 
young  man. 

"I  wouldn't  do  it 
for  a  tenth  share  in 
the  ship,"  the  cap- 
tain  assured   me. 

"Do  what?"  I 
asked,  in  suspi- 
cious curiosity. 

"Why,  make  my 
Kelantan,  where  that  river  rises,  some- 
where among  the  rhinoceroses  over 
there."  The  skipper  pointed  at  the 
night  beyond  the  open  ports  of  the  tiny 
saloon. 

After  that  dinner  I  forgot  my  excur- 
sion to  Bangkok.  I  did  not  want  it. 
The   young  man   assured    me   that   he 
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would  not  obstinately  disapprove  of  my, 
society,  and  that  he  thought  I  could  fur- 
nish myself  with  what  was  needed  fori 
the  trip  up-country  at  a  place  he  called' 
Kota  Bharu.  We  should  land  nexti 
morning  near  there,  at  Tumpat.  It  was 
fortunate  for  me  that  night  that  those 
places  were  not  on' 
my  map,  and  that 
I  could  not  prove 
my  new  friend  di 
not  know  what  hd 
was  talking  about 
for  otherwise  I 
might  still  have 
been  prudent  andj 
continued  in  com- 
fort and  boredom 
my  voyage  to  the 
Gulf  of  SiaYn. 

We  landed  next 
morning  at  Tum- 
pat, which  is  on| 
the  present  main 
channel  of  the 
delta  of  the  Kel- 
antan river,  a 
river  which 
changes  its  mind 
about  its  channels 
now  and  then; 
and  from  there  we 
crossed  to  Kotai 
Bharu  and  found  a 
rest-house.  That 
city  is  the  capital 
of  the  native  state 
of  Kelanton,  and 
there  its  Sultan 
resides.  My  share 
of  the  work  then 
was  to  go  to  a  Chi- 
nese shop  and  buy 
provender  and  frying  pans;  and  my 
friend,  whose  name  may  be  Smith — he 
called  on  the  Sultan 's  Prime  Minister,  or 
Lord  Chancellor,  or  Caliph,  to  acquire  a 
mandate  which  would  require  pengaivas 
or  local  chiefs  to  regard  us  friendlywise. 
That  afternoon,  by  invitation,  we  at- 
tended a  bullfight  at  which  the  Sultan 
and  his  court  were  present.     It  was  a 
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urious  festiviil.     Tlie  colors  of  the  silk 
tarongs  and  head  scarves  of  the  lithe 
kdies  of  Kelantan  were  momentous,  and 
from  the  ambush  of  those  clustered  dyes 
ame   the   distracting   shrill    challenges 
f  many  immediate  bulls,  waiting  their 
fall.       The    animals   were    small    but 
thletic  creatures,  with  brass  or  silver 
uards   to    the    points    of    their    horns. 
'heir  hoofs  were  polished.    Their  coats 
laved  like  satin  with  the  light.     They 
ere  haughty.     To  the  caresses  which 
ould  have  won  the  coldest  lady  they 
(Mc  massively  indifferent.     They  ap- 
cared  to  know  their  part  in  the  show 
11(1  to  anticipate  it.     The  favorite  was 
little  black  animal.     He  was  quiet, 
\  (Ml  sleepy.    He  submitted  to  the  sham- 
ex  )ing  of  his  coat  and  the  massaging  of 
is  limbs  with  the  proud  nonchalance  of 
|)()pular  champion.     Children   might 
lay  with  him  and  they  did.    And  while 
ic    children    played,    the    bookmakers 
;i\e   the   picture   a  familiar   touch   of 
psom  Downs.     Malays  are  dour  and 


irreclaimable  gamblers,  and  I  found  that 
to  share  this  human  failing  with  them 
no  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  is  neces- 
sary. The  betting  was  two  to  one  on 
the  champion. 

The  two  bulls  for  the  first  round  were 
led  by  their  backers  into  a  large  enclo- 
sure. There  for  a  space  they  were 
fondled  in  opposite  corners,  while,  so 
far  as  I  could  see,  good  advice  was 
whispered  earnestly  into  their  ears. 
Their  horn  guards  were  removed,  and  a 
backer  from  each  went  over  to  inspect 
the  sharp  horns  of  the  other  animal, 
probably  for  poison.  Then  a  gong 
droned;  and  the  comely  gladiators  were 
marched  to  face  each  other  at  a  distance 
of  about  fifty  yards.  The  gong  crashed, 
and  the  crowd  raised  the  shrill  and 
fearful  Malay  war  cry.  Each  bull  ex- 
ploded in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

I  felt  at  that  moment  a  spasm  of  appre- 
hensive indignation  at  the  cruelty  of  it; 
but  the  bulls  understood  eacli  other. 
It   Avas   all    right.      Anyhow,    one    bull 
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understood  the  other.  The  little  cham- 
pion appeared  to  be  outmatched.  He 
kept  his  front  carefully  on  feet  as  nimble 
as  a  cat's,  but  was  pushed  about  the 
field.  I  felt  I  could  only  wait  for  his 
end.  There  were  sharp,  convulsive  on- 
sets; or  the  fighters  stood  with  horns  in- 
terlocked, waiting  for  each  other  to  move. 
But  I  noticed  each  time  that  it  was  the 
big  aggressive  fellow  who  moved  first. 
Once  the  two  separated — gazed  round 
calmly  at  us  while  their  flanks  heaved — 
ignored  each  other — showed  clearly  that 
this  was  fun  and  that  they  had  had 
enough  of  it.  But  the  war  cry  roused 
them,  and  the  cry  rose  an  octave  when 
they  met  in  the  shock  of  another  charge. 
The  champion  stumbled  at  the  impact. 
His  opponent  instantly  became  dis- 
tinctly savage  and  more  active,  and  the 
bookmakers  thereupon  raced  round  the 
enclosure  offering  tliree  to  one  on  the 
champion,  which  I  thought  was  ridicu- 
lous logic.  The  champion  was  bleeding 
at  the  shoulder.  He  was  tired,  and  was 
being  pushed  all  over  the  field.  Once 
or  twice  now,  when  their  horns  were 
mingled  and  they  stood  witli  their 
muzzles  to  the  ground  for  a  breathing 
space,  like  statues,  watching  each  other, 
1  thought  I  observed  that  the  little 
fellow  experimented  with  the  other. 
He  appeared  to  test  him  with  a  modest 
feint  or  two.  Yet  this  only  inflamed  to 
fury  his  enemy,  who  drove  him  back- 
ward again  straddle-legged  over  a  dozen 
yards  or  so. 

This  happened  once  too  often.  At 
the  end  of  one  of  these  retreats  the  little 
fellow  played  some  caper.  I  do  not 
know  what.  I  could  not  see  it.  It  was 
instantaneous.  But  there  the  big  bull 
was,  on  his  ribs,  and  the  champion's 
armed  front  was  prodding  his  belly, 
daring  him  to  move.  The  beaten  bull, 
lately  so  aggressive,  did  not  move.  Once 
he  raised  his  head;  and  if  there  was  not 
in  his  eyes  a  pathetic  appeal  to  let  him 
off,  then  r  do  not  know  that  expression. 
The  chami)ic)n  understood  it,  like  the 
gentleman  he  was.  He  turned  away  his 
head  as  thougli  he  had  forgotten  some- 


thing, and  on  the  instant  the  defeatec 
gladiator  was  on  his  feet  and  trotting 
away  briskly  to  his  corner.  i 

With  our  possessions  assembled  intc 
six  small  packs  roped  in  rubber  sheets 
next  morning  at  daybreak  we  took  trail 
to  Rantau  Panjang,  a  village  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Golok  river  twenty  mile?; 
from  its  mouth,  just  in  case  then 
should  be  any  curiosity  to  discovej 
exactly  where  we  w^ere.  The  Gololf 
is  the  division  between  Malaya  and; 
Siam.  At  that  little  village  the  chief 
on  reading  our  mandate,  found  three 
men  for  us  without  parley.  And  th( 
chief  of  police,  who  happened  to  be  at 
Englishman,  was  so  alarmed  by  th( 
inadequacy  of  our  preparations  and  the 
puerility  of  our  plans  that  he  forced  od 
me  also  a  rifle  and  ammunition, 
understood  from  him  that  I  might  be 
required  to  shoot  a  tiger  or  a  seladang 
at  any  moment.  "But  don't  shoot  an 
elephant,"  he  admonished  me  "unless 
you  must."  I  assured  him  that  I  would 
resist  every  temptation  to  harm  a  wil( 
elephant  unnecessarily.  Thereupon  ^d 
marched  off.  The  policeman  shook  h 
head  over  us  in  mirthful  pessimism. 

It  was  ten  in  the  morning;  and  tl 
spaciousness  of  the  bare  and  brazei 
prospect  to  which  we  set  our  faces  unde 
that  sun  was  a  matter  for  firm  courage. 
I  could  have  played  tennis  with  the 
rifle  at  the  start.  In  less  than  an  hour 
it  was  a  worse  evil  than  many  tigers. 
For  we  had  to  cross  some  miles  of  padi 
fields  and  open  land,  all  of  it  hard  and 
rough  in  the  dry  season,  with  the  loam  of 
the  furrows  and  ridges  as  unaccommo- 
dating as  granite.  We  marched  toward 
a  line  of  blue  hills,  but  the  shelter  of 
their  woods  seemed  at  a  distance  no 
effort  could  measure.  Smith  was  ahead 
of  me,  so  I  could  watch  the  dark  stains 
begin  on  his  khaki  tunic  and  spread  till 
their  boundaries  merged  and  the  back 
of  his  jacket  was  uniform  again  with 
sweat.  AVhen  he  turned  to  me  now  and 
then  I  could  sec  he  was  suffering,  for  he 
was  of  a  stout  and  rounded  habit.     But 
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c-tainly  this  was  better  than  all  the 
r  )torcars  and  steamers,  for  at  least  we 
trdly  knew  where  we  were  going,  and 
\d  no  idea  where  we  should  be  that 
r?ht.  A  spot  named  Nipong  was  men- 
t  lied;  but  by  looking  first  at  the  chart 
I  d  then  at  Smith,  I  judged  that  Nipong 
us  best  considered  as  a  fond  dream. 
!'e  came  to  a  swamp,  then  managed  a 
hall  tree  over  a  much  larger  stream 
(  rifle  is  useless  as  a  balancing  pole)  and 
le  track  became  a  tunnel  in  a  forest 
i  mediately  it  left  the  far  end  of  the 
I  len  trunk. 

Nothing  could  be  guessed  of  that  path 
'cept  that  it  would  get  more  illegible 
'e  farther  it  beguiled  us  from  the 
lings   that   were  familiar   and   under- 


stood. It  would  please  itself,  though 
perhaps  not  Smith,  who  was  a  little 
sketchy  in  his  geography.  He,  indeed, 
appeared  to  be  sure  only  that  there  was 
a  lot  of  jungle  to  be  traversed  before  we 
reached  Nipong,  where  folk  lived;  we 
were  going  to  rely  on  Malay  hospitality 
for  shelter  for  the  night.  So  I  wondered, 
under  these  circumstances,  what  had 
gone  amiss  with  me,  because  it  is  odd  to 
feel  tired  yet  sure  you  can  light-heartedly 
continue  till  the  best  man  of  the  party 
has  had  enough  of  it.  I  felt  I  had  known 
the  Malay  jungle  all  my  life.  This 
place  had  no  incubus.  It  was  still  the 
first  day  there,  and  not  even  noon.  I 
would  not  have  used  that  rifle  on  any 
polite  tiger,  and  it  occurred  to  me  from 
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tlie  look  of  the  place  that  the  animals 
there  would  be  friendly.  Besides,  the 
Malay  who  had  chosen  to  march  near 
to  me  had  rolled  his  sarong  into  a  loin 
cloth.  But  for  that  he  was  naked.  He 
was  a  middle-aged  man,  slender  and 
tough,  and  his  bronze  figure  appeared 
to  be  so  proper  to  that  somber  place, 
where  fragments  of  sunlight  had  foun- 
dered down  the  deep  silence  to  groups  of 
improbable  and  immovable  leaves  on 
the  floor,  that  I  knew  I  should  be  lucky 
if  the  two  of  us  were  destined  to  go  on 
like  that  till  we  reached  the  other  side, 
where  the  Bay  of  Bengal  would  stop  us 
at  a  beach.  I  liked  the  mild  but  critical 
eye  of  that  fellow.  He  did  not  look  at 
me,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
he  was  appraising,  by  a  standard  we 
should  find  difficult  to  meet,  the  two 
white  men  who  were  with  him;  and  I 
am  bound  to  say  I  desired  that  that  bar- 
barian should  not  view  me  in  any  miser- 
able, inadequate,  thin,  faded,  apologetic 
loin  rag  of  civilization.  I  did  not  want 
my  culture  to  shame  me.  I  will  swear 
that  fellow  was  a  sound  judge,  whose 
verdict  might  be  guessed  only  in  the 
aloofness  of  his  contempt.  When  the 
police  inspector  that  morning  had 
pointed  to  the  far  hills  and  peered  at  us 
sardonically  as  we  turned  to  go  there, 
I  was  a  little  dubious  of  my  sanity. 
Why  was  I  asking  for  trouble.^  But 
something  had  happened  to  me  in  the 
meantime.  I  would  have  repudiated 
my  past  if  I  could  have  done  so,  denied 
St.  Paul,  pretended  I  had  never  heard 
of  Matthew  Arnold,  and  swapped  all 
the  noble  heritage  of  two  thousand  years 
of  London  for  a  couple  of  bananas — only 
there  is  no  escape  from  what  we  are.  I 
wished  then  that  Mr.  Santayana  were 
with  us.  I  would  have  given  even  the 
bananas  for  a  sly  peep  at  that  Malay  as 
he  viewed  in  that  wild  our  more  tenuous 
refinement.  I  wonder  to  what  it  really 
amounts?  An  accidental  beam  from  the 
roof  of  that  forest  had  dropped  on  it,  and 
you  c:ould  hardly  tell  Ancoats  from 
Oxford;  yet  the  Malay's  quick  and 
questioning  glance  had  been  not  only 
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revealing  ])ut  pleasing  to  me.  There  a^ 
other  w^orlds  but  we  seldom  glimpj 
them. 

We   came  to   the   sandy   shore  of 
larger   stream.      It  flowed   swiftly  ani 
silently  out  of  the  darkness  on  one  sid 
of  us  and  into  the  shades  on  the  othei 
There  w^as  no  bridge.     Quite  naturall 
I  looked  for  it,  because  it  is  our  right  t' 
cross  a  river  by  a  bridge,  and  to  find  a 
inn  on  the  other  side  of  it.    Our  Malay 
did  not  pause.     They  walked  straighj  * 
in,   somehow  kept   their  feet  with   th'  ^ 
water  s whirling  near  their  shoulder^  ^ 
climbed  the  opposite  bank,  and  vanished 
within  the  foliage  without  looking  round 

It  began  to  occur  to  me  that  I  wal 
expected  to  get  wet;  and  I  followed  th' 
natives  with  but  the  briefest  hesitation! 
W^e  are  so  used  to  the  provision  of  bridge! 
and  such  accommodating  things  that  ai 
first  it  appears  to  be  an  oversight  on  tW 
part  of  Nature,  and  an  affront  to  ou^ 
dignity,  to  have  to  wet  the  shirt.  Some^ 
thing  was  broken  in  my  mind  during 
that  pause.  On  the  other  side,  as  I  went' 
up  the  sandy  slope  with  heavier  bootsi 
I  saw  a  footprint  not  made  by  our  partyj 
A  tiger  had  been  there  before  us.  Cross-! 
ing  that  little  stream,  therefore,  trans- 
lated me  into  a  quite  different  region,! 
where  the  usual  counters  of  thought! 
were  not  current.  We  use  the  supports! 
of  our  civilization  without  knowing  theyf 
are  there,  and  even  suppose  we  are  sup 
porting  ourselves.  Fine  philosophers 
themselves  will  do  this,  unaware  that 
without  the  favor  of  the  rude  tinkers, 
tailors,  and  candlestick  makers  beneath 
them,  their  minds  would  give  way  and 
drop  them  flat  on  an  earth  even  ruder 
and  more  intractable  than  a  revolu- 
tionary tinker,  and  that  they  would 
perish  long  before  they  could  raise  a 
few  coarse  oats  for  sustenance.  I  fol- 
lowed my  Malay  as  though  I  had  not 
gone  over  a  boundary  which  parted  me 
from  all  that  hitherto  had  kept  my  feet. 
What  my  civilization  had  given  me,  I 
realized,  was  altogether  inadequate  and 
counterfeit.  It  could  not  help  me  now. 
Even    my    rifle    was    fraudulent.      A 
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)hilosoplier 's   finest   thought   cannot 
nove  the  infernal  quickness  of  a  tiger. 

A  little  later  another  stream  ran 
I  thwart  our  way.  There  was  no  wading 
)\  er  that.  It  was  wide  and  swift,  and 
noved  with  a  silent  power  that  betrayed 
ts  depth.  There  was  no  passage  over  it 
)ut  by  a  fallen  tree.  The  huge  butt  of  the 
rcc  was  on  our  side  and  descended  in  a 
lasty  curve  to  the  center  of  the  river, 
.vliich  in  places  eddied  over  the  partly 
submerged  bole.  I  knew  I  could  not  do 
I.  My  Malay  gave  nie  a  warning  and 
rotted  over  without  a  fault.  And  croco- 
lilcs  too?  Smith  went  over  ahead  of  me. 
lie  began  to  treat  his  foothold  with  too 
Drecious  a  care  just  when  his  daring 
courage  should  have  entered  recklessly 
nto  both  his  feet;  sto[)ped  and  made 
:o  look  back;  tried  to  go  forward  again; 
md  fell.  I  was  at  that  moment  on  a 
greasy  length  of  it,  waving  the  rifle  about 
belplessly,  and  trying  not  to  judge  how 
many  more  seconds  I  shoukl  last.  Smith 
bumped  off,  but  snatched 
at  a  projection  and  hung 
on  desperately.  The  cur- 
rent carried  his  legs  down- 
stream. 

The  Malays  had  disap- 
peared ahead.  What  could 
I  do.'*  I  cried  savagely  to 
him  that  if  he  let  go  he 
would  have  to  die.  I  knew 
he  was  almost  at  an  ex- 
tremity with  fatigue,  but 
at  the  shout  he  became 
lively,  grabbed  a  better 
hold,  and  at  last  was 
aboard  again,  panting.  I 
have  no  idea  how  I  got 
over. 

A  tropical  rain-forest  is 
an  experience  which  goes 
far  to  alter  your  concep- 
tion of  the  quality  of  life. 
■Life  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
tender  plant.  In  the  north, 
on  the  exposed  ridges  and 
sandy  barrens  of  the  world, 
life  might  be  a  patient  but 
timid  in\  ader,  grateful  for 


the  stoniest  comfort,  doing  its  best 
against  the  adverse  verdict  of  fate,  and 
perishing  meekly  in  adversity.  In  a 
jungle  of  the  equatorial  rains  the  earth 
itself  is  alive,  and  there  is  no  death,  and 
not  even  change.  There  are  no  seasons. 
Life  is  visibly  as  dominant  a  fact  in  the 
universe  as  great  Orion  in  a  winter  sky. 
It  is  immortal.  It  is  terrifying  in  its 
heedless  and  unscrupulous  arrogance,  as 
triumphant  as  the  blazing  sun,  and  has 
no  doubt  that  God  has  justified  its  ways. 
You  may  live  with  it  if  you  can.  It  has 
no  other  terms. 

This  Malay  forest  varied  in  character. 
Where  the  ground  was  high  it  was  more 
open,  yet  more  dim;  the  trees  were 
greater  ^nd  their  buttressed  trunks  rose 
like  the  pillars  of  a  cathedral  whose  roof 
was  night.  But  on  swampy  ground, 
where  day  could  in  some  diffused  sort 
reach  the  earth,  we  could  not  step  aside 
from  the  track.  A  lower  riot  of  foliage 
was  caught  between  the  masts  of  the 
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forests:  spinous,  tough,  and  exuberant. 
Bare  cables  were  looped  and  pendant 
from  above,  roots  meandered  over  the 
earth  like  flat  walls  and  like  the  rounded 
bodies  of  dead  reptiles  of  interminable 
length.  Climbing  palms,  the  rattans, 
lifted  green  feathers  into  every  space, 
and  their  barbed  and  flexible  ropes 
frustrated  every  pass.  Epiphytes  and 
ferns  were  posed  on  all  the  knots  and 
protuberances  of  the  masts  and  spars, 
and  one  fern,  the  elk's  horn,  projected 
its  masses  of  palmated  green  antlers  in 
such  abundance  that  is  was  more  remark- 
able than  the  hosts  on  which  it  was 
parasitic.  There  was  no  sound.  Noth- 
ing moved.  I  paused  to  watch  some 
colored  flies  hovering  in  a  latlie  of  sun- 
light and  their  murmuring  might  have 
been  the  audible  energy  of  the  tense  and 
still  uprush  of  life  about  me.  It  was 
while  alone,  watching  those  insects,  that 
I  was  surprised  by  my  Malay  coming 
back  to  me.  He  was  evidently  bothered 
by  a  difficulty.  He  told  me  tliat  the 
other  tuan  was  ill,  was  lying  down  in  the 
path  and  could  not  move. 

Poor  Smith  was  on  his  back.  He  had 
propped  his  head  on  his  helmet,  and  he 
confessed  that  this  heat  and  fatigue 
was  outside  his  specification.  He  was 
finished.  He  could  not  go  another  step. 
While  kneeling  beside  him,  pointing  out 
that  he  was  yet  too  young  to  give  him- 
self as  food  for  ants,  I  noticed  that  my 
breeches  were  bloody,  and  had  to  touch 
the  leaches  off  my  legs  with  my  pipe. 
This  was  our  introduction  to  those  inde- 
fatigable creatures.  The  revulsion  was 
mental,  not  physical.  It  is  a  shock  to 
see  the  worms  feeding  on  you  before 
their  time.  Such  haste  is  unseemly  and 
not  by  the  rules.  I  glanced  at  Smith  and 
then  saw  a  group  of  them  attached  to  his 
belly.  He  had  not  noticed  them.  How 
soon  he  was  up!  How  well  he  stepped 
out!  Even  leeches  can  have  their  good 
points. 

The  day  was  slanting  fast  toward 
sunset,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  any  end 
to  the  forest.  I  found  myself  the  leading 
file,  and  so  discovered  that  when  one 


reached  a  queer  place  in  the  woods,  som 
resolution  is  required  to  take  it  ahea 
of  the  others.  For  I  came  out  of  th 
trees  suddenly  and  unannounced,  an 
saw  below  us  an  extensive  and  forbiddin 
enclosure  in  the  jungle:  a  level  lake  c 
pale  reeds  round  which  the  gloom, 
cliffs  of  the  forest  rose  as  though  to  kee 
private  and  secluded  what  was  thert 
The  day,  sure  of  its  privacy,  was  repoe 
ing  in  that  secret  bay  within  the  darl< 
ness  of  the  woods.  Even  Adam  mus 
have  had  some  hesitancy  in  the  far  cor 
ners  of  his  garden.  The  grass  ros 
several  feet  above  my  head,  and  as 
parted  it  to  find  a  way,  I  thought  o 
tales  of  the  seladang,  the  bison  tha 
weighs  a  ton,  does  not  wait  to  b 
insulted  but  takes  the  initiative,  am 
can  reverse  like  a  cat.  Then  the  fores 
began  again. 

Within  an  hour  of  sunset,  when  evei 
the  Malays  looked  as  though  they  hac 
had  enough  of  it,  we  came  upon  a  wid< 
clearing.  The  hills  of  indigo,  which  ha( 
been  far  from  us  in  the  morning,  wen 
now  near.  They  were  part  of  the  forest' 
That  open  space  was  grown  over  witl 
shrubs,  bright  with  blossoms,  and  heavj 
with  scents  which  stirred  only  when  w( 
moved  past,  as  though  nothing  movec 
in  that  place  except  when  man  dis 
turbed  it.  Its  peace  seemed  as  sett  lee 
as  eternal  truth.  I  could  look  upon  the 
pale  bare  stretches  there  of  the  sands  o 
old  floods  as  if  this  were  not  only  anothei 
country,  but  I  had  entered  anothei 
existence.  Tired .^  I  felt  I  could  drop 
But  why  are  some  moments  and  some 
scenes  of  such  nameless  significance  that 
though  all  is  strange,  we  feel  there  is  nc 
need  to  ask  what  is  truth?  The  Golol 
river  was  near  us.  It  might  have  beer 
an  upper  reach  of  the  river  of  life.  li 
was  of  crystal  and  beryl.  The  fa(,ad( 
of  the  forest  above  it  on  the  opposite 
bank  was  in  gracious  pilasters  of  palms, 
with  cornices  and  capitals  of  plumes, 
and  the  roof  was  domed.  The  clouds 
of  evening  were  of  rose. 

But  Smith  was  done.  No  more  of  it. 
The  Malays,  he  said,  were  deceixing  us. 
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This  was  Nipong.  *'There,"  he  said, 
pointing  "is  a  house.  I  can  see  the 
j)l  an  tains  from  here."  Our  men  stood 
i)y,  disconsolate.  They  said  nothing. 
But  when  I  went  to  inspect  this  house, 
something  loathly  stirred  within  the 
rimk  herbage  on  its  floor;  for  it  had  no 
roof  and  most  of  its  walls  of  j^alm  mat- 
ling  had  gone.  We  got  going  again. 
And  it  was  almost  dark  when,  for  the 
fiist  time  in  that  long  trek,  we  came  to 
hclel  and  coconut  palms  (no  doubt  of  it 
now)  and  j)resently  to  huts.  There  was 
a  fair  cluster  of  them,  all  raised  on 
stilts  with  clear  spaces  under  them,  and 
I  lie  j)aths  between  were  obstructed  by 
llic  big  black  shapes  of  buffaloes.  The 
beasts  gave  one  sullen  stare  at  us  and 
lumbered  off  in  a  j)anic,  with  about  as 
much  sense  of  direction  as  runaway 
lorries.  I  thought  they  would  carry  the 
ihouses  off  their  j)rops,  and  that  we 
ishould  be  left  shelterless  after  all.  But 
anyhow,  the  irruption  brought  out  a 
frowning  and  elderly  little  man  who 
stood  at  a  distance  while  he  read  the 
Sultan 's  letter. 

He  took  us  home.  It  was  a  larger 
lOUse  than  the  rest,  with  a  great  length 
of  ladder  to  its  veranda.  A  corner  of 
lits  bamboo  floor  was  given  to  us,  and  a 
group  of  children  became  intent  on  our 


unpacking.  The  clwef  showed  us  the 
river,  where  we  could  wash.  When  I 
returned  from  it  the  day  had  gone,  and 
I  sat  crosslegged  with  the  Malays, 
dressed  like  them  in  sarong  and  baju, 
and  feeling  that  I  would  have  gone 
twice  the  distance  for  such  a  night.  The 
heavy  shadows  of  that  old  barnlike 
structure  were  hardly  moved  by  a  little 
brass  oil  lamp.  Some  men  of  the  village 
gathered  to  gossip,  and  the  women  and 
children  vanished  I  don't  know  where, 
but  I  could  hear  their  voices  somewhere 
in  the  rafters.  Brass  dishes  were  placed 
between  us  on  the  floor  with  fruits  and 
nuts:  lansats,  rambutans,  mangosteens, 
and  a  kernel  which  tasted  like  walnut. 
One  felt  quite  at  home  with  these  people. 
They  spoke  in  low  voices.  They  asked 
modestly  about  the  outer  world,  but 
said  nothing  in  criticism.  Smith  fell 
aslee]:),  and  I  lay  on  a  mat  which  the 
chief  spread  for  me  and  pretended  to 
sleep,  but  lay  listening,  smelling  the 
whiffs  which  came  up  through  the  floor- 
ing of  old  durian  shards,  looking  at  the 
gossiping  heads  of  the  chief  and  his 
cronies,  and  at  the  grotesque  shapes  on 
the  wall — whether  antlers  or  horns  or 
shadows  I  did  not  know.  When  I  woke, 
the  day  was  beginning  to  enter  the  hut 
in  splinters. 
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BY  RUTH  FITCH  BARTLETT 

I   WILL  wear  purple  bonnets 
And  high  black  shoes. 
Too  soon,  too  soon. 
Youth  is  all  we  lose. 
Losing  Life  is  nothing  much 
After  youth  is  gone. 
Tell  me  I  am  sweet  to  touch 
For  old  age  will  be  long; 
Tell  me  that  this  yellow  dress 
Is  a  part  of  loveliness — 
Like  a  jonquil  in  the  spring — 
Tell  me  any  foolish  thing! 
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LITTLE  BROTHER  OF  THE  UNDERBRUSH 

A  Story 
BY  MARIUS-ARY  LEBLOND 

Translated  by  Louise  Collier  Willcox 


EDJA  is  a  poor  lost  little  military  post 
I  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of 
Madagascar — in  the  thick  underbrush, 
a  few  straw  huts  like  beehives  under  the 
spreading  mango  trees.  No  mortuary 
stakes  or  sculptured  tombs,  but  before 
each  cabin — torches  in  the  glow  of  the 
setting  sun — gleamed  enormous  bunches 
of  red  corn,  made  up  of  all  the  red  ears 
of  the  harvest,  which  the  Mahafalies  tie 
at  the  top  of  tall  poles  to  keep  them  from 
the  rats. 

In  the  courtyard  of  the  post,  where 
our  runners  arrived  at  a  gallop,  a  long 
figure  was  stretched  in  a  folding  chair — 
chairs  such  as  one  sees  on  the  decks  of 
steamboats  or  in  the  colonial  hospitals. 
As  soon  as  he  perceived  us  he  rose 
painfully. 

*' Sergeant  Des  Billard,'*  he  said,  bow- 
ing, "chief  representative  of  the  army," 
and  at  the  same  moment  he  took  off  his 
helmet. 

I  recognized  it  at  once,  that  helmet — 
the  helmet  of  a  drunkard  in  the  tropics; 
the  helmet  of  a  tipsy  man,  of  a  solilo- 
quist, of  an  irascible  creature;  a  helmet 
that  one  has  fought,  with  which  one  has 
fought,  and  against  which  one  has  fought. 
But  this  helmet — flabby  as  a  fireman's 
collapsible  pail — was  singular  in  that  it 
was  pierced,  battered,  full  of  holes  in 
every  part,  so  that  it  looked  like  a  thing 
already  in  process  of  decay. 

"I  beg  pardon,"  he  said,  "but  I  am 
commander  of  this  Post  only  in  name; 
those  who  really  command  here  are  the 
rats:' 

They  had  already  forewarned  me  that 
this  military  guard  was  a  type:  "One  of 
the  last  of  those  administrators  left,  or 


rather  forgotten,  there  since  the  military 
occupation."  I  asked  him  what  he 
meant. 

"Rats,  monsieur,"  he  said,  "flourish 
here.  They  attack  everything,  wood, 
copper,  man — to  such  an  extent  that  he 
has  to  renounce  all  idea  of  defending 
himself."  And  to  spare  himself  further 
explanation,  with  a  noble  gesture  he  in- 
dicated his  person  from  top  to  bottom. 

His  boots  ripped,  like  a  beggar's;  his 
w^hite  trousers,  clean,  but  hanging  in 
fringes;  his  shirt,  his  waistcoat  so  full  of 
holes,  so  eaten  up  that  the  linen  on  his 
body  looked  leprous.  His  face,  too,  was 
so  mangled  and  pockmarked  that  it 
looked  like  a  piece  of  lace.  But  it  was 
not  the  rats  that  had  gnawed  it;  right 
at  his  hand,  on  the  ground,  was  a  row 
of  bottles  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

I  asked  him  to  show  me  the  lodging. 

"Everything  here  is  torn  to  pieces," 
he  replied  gently;  "the  personnel  no  less 
than  the  habitation.  Here  are  two  old 
barns  of  houses,  and  that  is  the  entire 
Post.  They  served  formerly  as  rice 
granaries  and  it's  a  long  time  since  mes- 
sieurs the  Rats  have  taken  them  by  as- 
sault. They  accomplished  their  end. 
They  have  forced  me  to  sleep  in  one  of 
the  native  cabins." 

"And  who  is  tliis.^"  I  asked,  pointing 
to  a  little  dog  of  the  fox-terrier  family, 
who,  while  w^e  were  talking,  watched  his 
master  with  a  kind  of  feverish  interest. 
"Doesn't  he  catch  rats?'* 

"His  name  is  Bidet,"  he  said,  turning 
his  eyes  from  me  to  the  dog.  "And 
Bidet,  little  brother  of  the  underbrush, 
has  eyes  for  no  one  on  earth  but  his 
master!" 
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It  was  evident  tliat  the  dog  noticed  no 
!  one  but  Des  liillard.  He  had  not  barked 
at  our  carriers.  He  did  not  even  look  at 
me.  But  as  his  master  was  speaking  to 
some  one  other  than  himself,  he  watched 
1  him  the  more  anxiously.  He  neither 
i  moved  nor  growled.  It  was  only  in  the 
fixity  of  his  eyes  that  one  guessed  the 
beast's  passion.  I  had  already  noticed 
this  breed  of  dogs  in  military  outposts, 
osj)ecially  among  the  officers;  the  life  of 
tlic  colonies  seemed  to  inoculate  them 
with  a  kind  of  neurasthenia.  Isolated 
from  their  kind,  they  bear  tlie  solitude 
only  by  clingiug  to  men.  Parted  from 
them,  they  die  of  boredom.  In  the  end 
thcv  become  a  kind  of  misanthrope  who 
can  bear  only  one  man — their  own.  At 
the  office,  the  club,  they  crouch  under 
his  chair;  at  home,  under  his  bed;  travel- 
ing, they  run  under  his  i)alankeens. 
They  follow  him  everywhere  and  every- 
where they  see,  hear,  smell  only  him. 
They  are  no  longer  friends  of  man  but 
his  parasite.  It  is  affection  in  the  mor- 
bid sense  of  the  word. 

'It  goes  without  saying  that  you  will 
do  us  the  honor.  Bidet  and  me,  of  taking 
dinner  with  us.^'*  he  said  jestingly. 

We  went  into  the  first  of  the  two  lodg- 
mgs.  As  soon  as  one  entered  one  felt 
one's  gorge  rising;  my  host  had  taken  the 
precaution  of  watering  the  ground  and 
the  smell  of  dust  was  asphyxiating.  But 
the  smell  of  rats  was  stronger  still,  a 
stale  smell,  sharp  and  acrid  as  of  fer- 
menting musk. 

"Because  of  these  filthy  nibblers,"  he 

aid,  "I  am  obliged  to  keep  everything 

hat  I  have  under  lock  and  key — but  as 

ou  see — it  isn't  much." 

It  was  the  setting  of  a  drunkard.     A 

table  and  four  chairs,  all  of  them  tilting; 

ll'unbreakable  crockery^;  dishes  and  sauce- 

>ans  all  of  wrought  iron. 

He  showed  no  embarrassment,  no 
shame,  at  showing  himself  as  he  was,  in 
all  his  nakedness;  dropping  to  pieces 
with  sheer  lassitude;  just  as  one  shows 
oneself  unashamed  degraded  by  illnesses 
For  which  one  is  not  responsible.  His 
flat  voice,  even  more  than  his  decrepit 


})ody,  had  the  same  resigned  languor  as 
his  faded  blue  eyes  in  his  wan  face. 
Nevertheless,  he  made  a  point  of  show- 
ing me,  very  prettily  too,  that  he  drank 
only  water.  Men  obliged  to  cure  them- 
selves of  their  vices  for  the  sake  of 
health — are  they  not  often  touching, 
since  their  souls  have  suddenly  been  con- 
verted? Courteously  and  amiably  he 
asked  me  to  sit  down  and  began  a 
conversation. 

He  was  emaciated  from  fever,  yel- 
lowed by  abscesses  on  his  liver,  embit- 
tered by  rheumatism;  deaf  by  reason  of 
long  solitude,  and  yet  there  were  still 
ideas  in  the  head  of  this  tatterdemalion. 
"The  French,"  he  explained,  "are  not 
colonizers.  In  this  line  the  English  al- 
ways excel  us.  They  command  the 
natives  with  a  club  in  their  hand,  but 
we  put  on  gloves!  The  English,  sir, 
everywhere  and  always,  in  their  colonies 
remain  faithful  to  what  I  call  a  policy 
of  glory;  even  on  the  lowest  rounds  of 
the  administrative  ladder  their  function- 
aries are  honorably  remunerated.  But 
with  us  French  what  we  pompously  call 
honorary  posts  are  only  famine  appoint- 
ments. For  example,  what  respect  could 
they  possibly  have  for  a  pariah  like  me.^^ 
They  see  me  here  debased  by  misery — 
these  princes  and  lords  around  me,  these 
Mahafalies,  of  whom  the  least  can  pa- 
rade his  Homeric  herd  of  three  thousand 
cattle,  and  the  greatest  boasts  of  sacri- 
ficing two  dozen  horned  creatures  for  his 
funeral  feast!  Think  of  it,  monsieur! 
in  all  conscience,  is  it  not  too  absurd 
that  I,  in  my  own  person — so  little  hon- 
orable ! — must  represent  to  them  France 
and  its  glory .^^  Come!  you  may  be  sure 
they  don't  think  a  quarter  of  what  Bidet 
thinks  of  me." 

Seated  on  a  case  of  absinthe,  marked 
on  the  side,  pharmacy,  Bidet,  careless  of 
what  we  were  eating,  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
on  Des  Billard's  face,  as  if  that  were  his 
food  and  he  lived  on  it.  Those  dog's 
eyes,  by  dint  of  fixing  themselves  on  the 
face  of  man,  had  become  burning  and 
oozed  a  strange  moisture,  the  color  of 
iodine. 
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"Here  in  tliis  rat-hole,  for  fifteen  years 
— ten  of  them  with  my  mascot,  Bidet — 
I  have  been  getting  mokly  Hke  an  old 
crust.  But  thank  God,  there's  an  end 
to  all  things !  In  twelve  more  days,  mon- 
sieur, I  shall  be  re-established  in  France, 
in  perpetuity !  I  am  so  afraid  of  missing 
the  steamboat  that  I  shall  reach  the  port 
four  days  in  advance.  Do  you  know 
how  long  my  squad  of  carriers,  most 
carefully  chosen,  have  been  here  under 
guard  .^  For  one  month!  And  not  one  of 
them  dares  leave  the  village.  If  they 
break  down  under  me,  if  they  don't 
carry  me  swiftly  and  well,  when  the  time 
comes,  the  eighty  kilometers  a  day — let 
them  look  out  for  a  revolver!" 

He  stretched  out  his  fist;  then,  as  if 
the  gesture  of  menace  had  fatigued  him, 
he  went  on  with  sorrow: 

"One  thing  poisons  all  my  pleasure: 
What  am  I  to  do  with  Bidet.?  I  don't 
want  to  leave  him  with  my  cook;  that 
ape  loves  nothing  on  earth  but  the  accor- 
deon  I  bought  her.  She  detests  Bidet 
because  they  both  love  sugar;  she  is  wild 
about  sugar  and  sometimes  I  give  one 
more  than  the  other.  Then,  though  she 
is  quite  devoid  of  sentiment,  it  grieves 
her  to  the  heart  that  only  Bidet  is  al- 
lowed to  share  my  bed :  I  make  her  sleep 
in  the  kitchen  and  as  my  boy  is  paying 
court  to  her,  I  lock  her  up  there." 

He  tried  to  laugh,  but  his  toothless 
mouth  would  no  longer  even  smile. 

"As  to  leaving  Bidet  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  these  savages — that.^^  Never! 
These  Mahafalies  would  commit  follies 
for  an  ox  that  they  wouldn't  commit  for 
a  woman;  they  would  commit  a  crime; 
to  steal  an  ox  they  would  go  miles  and 
miles  on  a  dark  night  and  expose  them- 
selves to  javelins.  But  they  are  as  pe- 
nurious as  they  are  rich;  they  would  let 
a  traveling  Malgache  die  of  hunger 
rather  than  offer  him  cassavi  or  rice. 
Better  the  little  dog  should  go." 

I  turned  toward  Bidet.  He  must  have 
been  a  native  dog;  his  hair  was  as  shaggy 
as  tlie  brushwood,  all  in  disorder,  as  if 
it  were  st;uKling  up  in  rage,  and  there 
were    doubtful   yellow   patches    on    his 


muzzle  that  gave  him  that — I  don't 
know  what  sort  of  an  air — of  a  cur. 

"Why  not  take  him  with  you.?"  I 
suggested. 

The  man  seemed  put  out. 

"You  don't  realize — a  dog.?  You  can't 
transport  one  as  easily  as  a  lemur  which 
French  soldiers  wrap  around  their  necks. 
The  maritime  freight  would  cost  me  half 
a  month's  pay  in  European  money. " 

Turning  aside  he  looked  at  his  dog. 

"  What  will  you .?  It's  alw^ay s  the  same 
story,  one  thinks  one  has  broken  with 
family,  friends,  women,  everything — and 
there  is  always  something  to  which  one 
remains  bound!" 

A  silence. 

"In  the  end,  as  a  last  resort,  I  must 
get  up  courage — " 

And  fearing  without  doubt  that  if  he 
said  the  word  Bidet  w^ould  understand, 
he  put  a  finger  on  his  lips,  and  pointed 
to  a  partition. 

There,  above  a  shelf  covered  with 
glasses  full  of  shot,  hung  a  gim. 

Moved,  I  turned  to  look  at  this  man, 
this  skeleton,  who  hardly  had  energy 
enough  to  hold  liimself  upright,  and  yet 
imagined  he  had  enough  to  shoot  his 
dog. 

It  was  tlie  morning  when  Des  Billard 
was  to  start.  At  last !  Nevertheless,  he 
got  up  in  a  bad  humor.  Settled  outside 
in  his  armchair,  he  began  to  pack,  him- 
self: stones  brought  back  from  his  wan- 
derings— stones  that  you  can  have  in 
Madagascar  for  the  trouble  of  picking 
them  up,  emerging  from  the  night  of  the 
soil,  shining  like  butterflies  in  the 
shadowy  forests — amethysts,  onyx,  gar- 
nets, rubies,  pink  diamonds;  charming 
aigrettes  black  as  jet,  and  white  ones — 
whiter  than  silk;  natural  plumage — yel- 
low, blue,  green,  like  metal  ore;  snake 
skins  and  shells  of  crocodiles.  Bidet,  as 
his  master  took  up  each  object  in  his 
hands,  looked  at  him,  his  head  on  one 
side,  as  if  at  each  one  he  had  the  same 
memory  as  his  master.  Then  with  one 
paw  he  scratched  at  Des  Billard's  knee. 

"Ah,    nervous   this    morning.?      Poor 
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old  brother,  you  say  to  yourself  that 
they  are  packing  up  for  a  final  leave, 
and  you  are  giving  yourself  dog-sickness 
asking  what  I  am  going  to  do  with  you !  '* 

Bidet  shivered  in  all  his  hairy  coat  as 
if  he  were  freezing.  There  w^as  nothing 
he  loved  like  hearing  his  master  talk 
.alone,  just  to  him.  Des  Billard  never 
stroked  him,  for  lie  had  the  mange;  the 
man's  voice  was  the  only  caress.  '*Ah 
well,  then,  listen!  You  have  decidedly 
no  luck,  nobody  wants  to  take  care  of 
y^ou.  I  begged  that  brute  of  a  habitant 
but  he  has  but  one  idea:  digging  ore — 
^s  if  Bidet  were  not  worth  his  weight 
in  gold!  As  for  his  Lordship,  my  suc- 
cssor  here,  I  humiliated  myself  to  get 
lim  to  accept  you  as  a  left-over  account, 
)iil  his  whim  is  to  educate  the  natives! — 
IS  if  these  anthropoidal  apes  were  worth 
)ne  beast  that  one  has  learned  to  love. 

.  .  The  devil  knows,  my  poor  beast, 
[  don't  know  whom  to  leave  you  to!" 

He  stopped  and  swallowed  a  mixture. 

When  he  raised  his  head  the  dog  was 
lo  longer  beside  him. 

He  had  dragged  away  into  the  court 
me  of  the  crocodile  skins  which  Des 
3illard  was  about  to  pack,  and  full  of 
•age,  as  if  the  animal  had  just  been 
cilled,  barked  as  he  tore  at  its  scales. 

Des  Billard  watched  him  tenderly, 
vith  a  mixture  of  love  and  malice:  '*To 
our  last  day  you  will  have  a  crocodile 
mder  your  nose.^" 

Then  he  was  silent. 

Suddenly  he  was  struck  by  what  he 
lad  said,  and  with  his  lids  lowered,  he 
ay  there,  his  arms  hanging,  immovable. 

.  .  Then  without  a  murmur  he  got  up, 
ipat,  went  into  the  hut  and  took  down 
lis  gun  and,  his  weapon  over  his  shoulder, 
itarted  out  back  of  the  Post. 

Bidet  was  already  in  front  of  him,  on 
he  path  that  they  always  took  when 
hey  went  hunting. 

Des  Billard  walked  like  a  man  ill  of 
ever,  a  phantom  step  so  languishing 
hat  it  seemed  at  times  to  stop  alto- 
gether. It  was  nearly  noon.  Under  the 
ays  of  the  Madagascar  sun  one  felt  at 


times  as  if  one  must  drop,  but  over  the 
wild  prairie  long  breaths  of  wind  blew, 
regularly,  at  intervals,  coming  from  one 
knew  not  where;  over  the  high  under- 
brush that  the  noon  sun  burned  to  the 
depths  they  glided,  hot,  sizzling,  but  so 
sweet,  sugary  with  an  odor  of  tizane. 
Breathing  them  in,  one  lifted  one's  head, 
one's  chest  swelled,  and  the  body  took 
heart  again. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  they  were 
at  the  marsh.  Oddly,  although  it  was 
midday,  not  a  single  muzzle  of  a  croco- 
dile showed,  watching  for  the  men,  the 
cattle,  the  dogs  that  come  down  at  noon 
to  drink. 

"  Voay !  Voay ! "  said  Des  Billard  in  a 
low  voice  that  only  Bidet  could  hear. 

Bidet  understood;  to  bring  up  the 
croc-odiles  he  must  bark,  then  he  howled 
wildly. 

Nothing  came  up. 

Bluer  than  the  sky  itself,  the  marsh 
slept  among  its  red  reeds.  Under  the 
great  mauve  lotuses  on  the  surface  one 
felt  it  heavy  with  a  carpet  of  crocodiles, 
as  the  enormous  tamarind  tree  on  the 
other  bank  was  heavy  with  hidden  birds, 
moss,  and  flowers,  till  it  bent  its  long 
l)ranclies  down  into  the  water. 

Impatient,  Des  Billard  raised  his  gun 
to  his  shoulder  and  fired! 

In  the  same  instant,  like  bubbles,  four 
black  muzzles,  like  ends  of  dead  wood, 
appeared  among  the  lotus-flowers.  (In 
these  regions  it  is  like  that — the  croco- 
diles, unused  to  the  sound  of  arms,  push 
their  heads  out  of  the  water  to  see  what 
is  happening.) 

"Do  you  see  them.'^  Do  you  see 
them.^" 

Bidet  shivered,  pawed  the  ground, 
stood  on  his  hind  legs,  ready  to  jump. 

Usually  Des  Billard  had  to  call  and 
beat  him  to  hold  him  back,  for  Bidet 
belonged  to  that  race  of  hunters  which 
fling  themselves  on  a  crocodile  as  soon 
as  they  spy  it. 

This  time  Des  Billard  neither  called 
nor  struck. 

In  a  choking  voice  he  whispered: 

"Goon!     Goon!" 
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Bidet  did  not  understand  anything — 
to  understand  he  had  to  consult  his  mas- 
ter's eyes  and  to-day  the  master  spoke 
to  him  with  his  eyes  cast  down  as  if  he 
did  not  want  to  look  at  him.  It  was 
that  which  overwhelmed  his  poor  dog 
heart  and  made  him  tremble,  and  in  a 
rage  at  the  crocodiles  he  threw  himself 
into  the  water. 

He  swam!  With  his  little  paws  he 
beat  at  the  marsh!  He  held  up  his  head 
covered  with  slime,  not  to  lose  sight  of 
his  master,  and  now  he  had  found  them 
again,  Des  Billard's  eyes — those  eyes,  so 
far  away,  never  turned  from  him, 
watched  him,  coaxed  him,  spoke  to  him, 
held  him! 

Slowly,  always  toward  the  same  point, 
the  little  black  nose  glided.   .   .   . 

It  was  only  a  faint  howl;  the  last  gasp 
of  a  lost — no,  not  an  animal — but  a 
child,  a  drowning  child. 

Des  Billard  had  not  counted  on  the 
voice.  As  if  his  resolve  to  kill  his  dog 
had  come  to  him  only  as  a  vision — as  if 
he  had  counted  on  only  having  to  have 
the  courage  to  sec  it — overcome,  he  lost 
his  head. 

"O  you  filthy  beasts!"  he  groaned. 

His  heart  torn,  panting,  he  ran  into 
the  water,  and  as  if  he  could  still  save 
his  old  Bidet,  shot  all  his  bullets  at  the 
gathering  crocodiles. 

In  the  azure  above  sounded  a  cry  and 


a    sweep    of    wings.      Already    nothing 
swam  on  the  surface  of  the  marsh. 

Haggard,  despairing,  Des  Billard 
seized  his  helmet.  Furious,  he  flung  it 
into  the  mud,  among  the  reeds  and, 
bareheaded,  eager  to  expose  himself  to 
the  sun  and  drop  right  there,  he  dragged 
his  steps  homeward.  As  if  draped  ini 
flame,  the  immense  waste  of  prairie  un- 
dulated, glittered.  The  man  walked 
through  a  nightmare  of  fire.  Once  or 
twice,  from  habit,  he  turned  to  look 
back. 

His  head  down,  he  was  just  entering 
the  Post  when,  catching  the  sound  of  an 
accordeon,  he  stopped  short. 

"Ramatou,"  he  yelled. 

A  young  Malgachian  ran  up,  her 
l)louse  torn  open,  her  breasts  shaking: 
saw  before  her  a  face  green  as  death, 
sweating  great  drops  from  every  pore — 
saw  a  gun  and,  seized  with  terror,  turned 
to  run.  Des  Billard  threw  himself  on 
her,  tore  the  instrument  from  her  hands 
and  with  one  gasli  of  his  knife  cut  out 
the  whole  inside  of  the  accordeon. 

"Bidet  is  dead,"  he  murmured  in  a 
hollow  voice,  "and  there'll  be  no  more 
accordeons  in  this  house." 

And  that  evening,  having  counted  his 
men,  counted  his  baggage,  showed  his 
revolver  to  his  runners,  the  military- 
guard  mounted  his  palankeen. 


VICTUS 

BY  MORRIE  RYSKIND 


BEWILDERED  in  a  dense  and  mystic  maze, 
'  Tortured  by  fear,  and  agonized  by  doubt, 
I  followed  feverishly  the  endless  ways. 

Knowing  that  one  must  surely  lead  me  out  . 
For  hope  was  mine  until  I  learned  how  hard 
It  was  to  find  the  gate — and  find  it  barred. 
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A  LITTLE  OXE-CHLMNEYED  HOUSE  IN  ITS  LONELINESS 


SALTINC;  THE  CATTLE 

A  A^eiv  Hampshire  Idyl 
BY  KATHARINE  UPHAM  HUNTER 


nX  is  a  jour  de  fete  when  we  go  to  ''salt 
the  cattle,"  for  we  take  the  tea 
msket,  the  picnic  kit,  and  books;  and 
we  loiter  in  the  upland  pasture  until 
;hadows  come  creeping  down  the  high 
lills  and  chase  us  back  to  the  grass- 
•ibboned  way  where  the  car  was  left 
;ome  hours  ago.  Indeed,  it  is  the  car 
hat  makes  our  weekly  pilgrimage  so 
limply  possible,  for  it  effaces  the  miles 
between  our  farm  and  the  hilly  ridges 
v'here  our  young  stock  pass  the  summer 
)leasantly  chewing  their  cud. 

One  hundred  years — and  fifty  more — 
go  (so  it  pleases  me  to  fancy)  when  the 


energetic  and  cultured  Tory  gentleman 
who  carved  our  farm  from  the  wilder- 
ness went  over  these  lanes  (probably 
then  not  even  bridle  paths)  to  salt  his 
cattle,  he  ambled  through  the  woods  on 
a  sure-footed  horse  with  the  salt  in  his 
saddle  bag,  stopping  now  and  then  at 
some  farmstead  to  bolster  His  Majesty's 
cause;  and  the  journey  there' and  back 
must  have  consumed  many  of  the  hours 
between  sunrise  and  sunset.  Now,  this 
afternoon,  because  we  live  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  instead  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  can  compass  that  journey 
in  less  than  an  hour.    The  car  turns  out 
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of  the  same  drive  over  which  the  Tory 
trotted.  In  a  few  minutes  we  leave  the 
State  Highway  and  follow  a  tortuous, 
bush-grown  road  which  climbs  steadily 
upward  through  a  region  of  knolled 
sheep  pastures.  Now  and  then  these 
pastures  bow,  as  it  were,  their  heads  in 
homage,  and  then  we  glimpse  Our 
Mountain,  shadow-flecked  and  benignly 
young  in  the  spring  sunshine.  For  the 
Mountain,  as  well  as  the  tempered  steel 
of  Toledo,  responds  to  the  wrist -play  of 
the  Seasons  and,  like  those  wise  old 
people  who  keep  their  hearts  unwrinkled, 
comprehends  youth.  The  road  dips  into 
deep  pine  woods  and  disappears;  we 
coast  eagerly  after  it  into  a  perpetual, 
soundless  twilight;  here  in  these  solemn 
woods  spring  flowers  are  nodding  under 
the  shadowy  boles;  we  see  their  fragile, 
innocent  faces  as  we  speed  through  the 
bogey  pines. 

x\t  a  crossroad  we  swing  left  through 
mixed  woods  where  white  and  yellow 
birches,  hemlocks,  and  lindens  line  a 
ferny,  bowlder-filled  brook;  the  brook 
brawls  lustily  beside  us — a  wild  brook 
that  may  during  a  summer  storm  re- 
spond to  the  elemental  fury  and  run 
"amok"  down  the  road — (I  remember 
one  of  our  salting  trips  when  the  brook 
was  "amok"  and  I  would  have  exchanged 
six  cylinders  for  the  Tory  gentleman's 
mare!)  Later  in  its  headwaters,  in  its 
babyhood  as  it  were,  it  meanders  gently 
through  the  emerald  meadows  of  an 
intervale.  But  we  are  bound  for  more 
Arcadian  country,  to  reach  which  we 
turn  acutely  right  over  a  rickety  bridge, 
and  again  climb  into  the  hills  past  tilled 
and  abandoned  farms,  into  a  rugged 
region  which  grows  steadily  more  rugged 
with  outcroppings  of  granite  ledges  and 
with  shiny  bald  knobs.  We  begin  the 
last  upgrade  to  our  pasture.  Ah,  now 
we  catch  sight  of  its  granite-powdered 
flanks,  but  they  are  in  the  distance  and 
still  the  motor  toils  as  we  climb  up,  up 
into  this  wild,  rough  upland  New  Eng- 
land. And  now  we  are  scanning  a  slice 
of  our  uptiltcd  pasture  for  a  sight  of  the 
heifers — the  young  Jerseys. 


When  we  see  them,  the  shapely,  soft 
fawn  and  mouse-colored,  deer-eyed 
heifers,  it  is  the  climax  to  the  journey; 
the  goal  has  been  achieved  and  we  sigh 
in  satisfaction,  "They  are  exquisite  as 
deer."  When  they  are  not  visible,  and 
seemingly  untenanted  acres  unroll  before 
our  anxious  eyes,  deerlike  qualities  other 
than  grace  and  beauty  arise  disturbingly 
to  mind,  an  anticlimax  of  inconvenience; 
indeed,  it  impinges  on  any  day :  a  jangle 
of  the  telephone  bell  and  into  one's  ea*r 
is  poured  in  no  uncertain  tones  the  in- 
iquities of  heifers,  "Say,  your  young 
stock  is  out  all  over  the  road  and  into 
Charlie  Tift's  oats  and  some  of  'em  are! 
running  wild  on  the  Twickensbury  place' 
in  the  mowin'. " 

"But  we  have  just  fixed  the  fence' 
this  morning,"  I  interrupt,  confident 
that  this  time  at  least  we  are  irreproach-' 
ably  fenced. 

"Well,  they  got  through — them  Jer- 
seys can  git  through  anything  and  we' 
can't  do  nothin'  with  them." — Deer- 
like heifers  indeed! 

But  I  have  digressed.  The  car  has 
purred  up  into  the  most  idyllic  spot' 
and  parked  where  the  high  pasture  slope 
comes  down,  bringing  its  brook,  to  greet 
some  other  high  pasture  slope;  and  in 
their  meeting-ground  before  the  noisy 
brook,  which  has  scrambled  into  a  mossy 
water-trough,  only  to  sprawl  out  again 
into  a  wild-mint  bed,  is  a  little  house  of 
white  clapboards  and  weather-stained 
shingles,  a  little  one-chimneyed  house 
that,  in  its  loneliness  and  endurance 
(its  courage  and  faith,  as  it  were),  typi- 
fies New  England. 

For  the  nonce  w^e  will  cheer  it,  we 
and  the  cattle — for  the  horned  creatures 
are  now  bounding  down  the  steep  hill- 
side to  investigate  us.  They  group  them- 
selves about  the  moss-grown  trough, 
the  brook  swirling  about  their  feet;  but 
when  Agricola  with  the  salt  bag  steps 
among  them  they  follow  him  to  drier 
ground,  where  they  relish  the  lumps  of 
salt  which  he  throws  down  for  them. 
We  count  them:  there  are  six  heifers 
missing  and,  as  they  have  banded  them- 
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lelves  away  from  the  herd,  we  decide 
0  picnic  first  and  hunt  them  afterward, 
'he  httle  old  house  regards  us  wistfully 
s  we  climb  up  the  steep  hill  along  the 
hannel  of  the  brook,  following  zigzag 
owpaths  which  connive  with  purple 
asture-violets  to  lead  us  on.  But  they 
re  thwarted;  the  pathetic  little  house 
3  begs  for  cheer  that  we  make  our 
icuic  fire  before  the  hemlocks  hide  it 
om  view.  All  picnics  are  delectable, 
nd  a  picnic  with  a  cooking  fire  on  a 
^ngue  of  turf  above  the  cascading, 
lughing  brook,  wherein  are  cooling 
ottles  of  Jersey  milk  and  cream  and 
esert,  deserves  superlatives.  These  the 
hildren,  who  have  blissfully  waded  and 
lissfully  eaten  to  contentment,  voice 
)r  us. 

Says  Agricola,  lighting  his  pipe,  "I 
ill  burn  a  little  incense  to  the  gods  of 
lis  country,"  and  as  it  rises  we  spend 
)ng  minutes  watching  the  white  clouds 
lil  lazily  in  the  azure  above  us,  and 
allowing  the  brook  as  it  runs  songfully 
o\\  n  the  long  pasture  slope  to  the  little 
Id  house.  It  is  the  recollection  of 
linutes  like  these,  simple  yet  replete, 
lat  one  cherishes  and  that  one's  chil- 
ren  store  unconsciously  into  the  very 
,ber  of  memory.  Now  the  fair  head 
nd  the  dark  head  are  bending  in  eager, 
appy  absorption  over  their  water-play 
-could  we  give  them  more  than  this 
ee,  healthful,  beautiful  country  life,  I 

onder!  .  .  . 

We  hunt  the  pasture  to  its  many  odd 
Drners  for  the  missing  heifers,  and  as 
me  presses  we  hunt  singly,  and  in 
lence — save  for  the  rustle  of  our  feet 
irough  the  fern  and  the  occasional 
bos  co'  bos"  that  does  not  materialize 
le  six  lost  ones;  no,  promising  dun 
atches  of  pasture  refuse  to  move! 

Down  below  a  young  porcupine  went 

isurely  across  the  path;  up  here  on  the 
eight  of   land  I  have  attained  not  a 

af  quivers,  not  a  beastie  rustles  in  the 
ush;  the  solemn  hush  is  broken  only 
V  the  sweet,  sad  hymn  of  the  vesper 
)arrow — I  see  him  run  noiselessly  over 


the  sparse  grass  and  disappear  amid 
woolly  crosiers  which  (lacking  the  bish- 
ops!) will  unfurl  themselves  into  ferns 
with  a  few  more  hours  of  warm  sunshine. 
Around  me  is  panorama;  to  the  west, 
our  Mountain,  changed  in  shape,  great 
in  majesty,  but  veiled  in  the  same 
amethystine  garments;  north  and  south, 
passing  at  the  Mountain's  feet,  unfolds 
the  noble  valley  of  the  Connecticut. 
The  broad,  silver  riband,  bordered  by 
wooded  hills,  which  now  and  then  assume 
an  Umbrian  character,  is  hidden  for  the 
most  part  from  me  by  other  intercepting 
hills,  but  it  is  richly  there  for  all  that. 
If  one  has  been  born  in  this  valley,  even 
if  one  as  a  stranger  has  come  to  it  and 
lived  in  it,  one  returns.  The  legendary 
lore  of  Europe  is  not  here:  there  are  no 
Rhine  maidens  to  entice  by  their  singing, 
there  are  no  craggy  castles;  but  the 
wooded  hills  so  delicately  individual, 
the  tilled  meadows  wrested  by  the 
pioneers  from  the  forest  and  cultivated 
in  hourly  peril  of  death  from  lurking 
Red  Men,  these  make  their  appeal;  and 
the  Mountain  and  the  shining,  broad 
river  call  with  a  voice  sweetly,  witch- 
ingly  insistent.  .  .  .  North  lies  an  up- 
land country,  east  more  hills.  Way 
below  me,  rising  out  of  a  maze  of  country 
lanes,  is  God's  Acre,  a  little  graveyard 
whose  markers  are  touched  shining  white 
by  the  long  rays  of  late  sunshine.  It  is 
pathetic  in  its  isolation,  yet  to  me  it  is 
gloriously  hallowed,  for  simple  men  and 
women  of  industry,  perseverance,  and 
faith  lie  buried  there:  tillers  of  the  soil, 
patriots,  the  backbone  of  the  nation. 
And  south  where  the  land  wrinkles  to 
the  horizon — half  wild  in  forests,  half 
tamed  in  farmlands — their  habitations 
stand  and  others  carry  on;  the  little  red 
or  white  weather-worn  houses  catch  the 
eyes  of  the  sun  in  their  tiny  old  panes. 
All  these  things  I  see  from  the  hilltop 
of  the  pasture,  and  when  the  call  comes 
up  from  below  that  the  lost  heifers  are 
found,  I  go  to  their  salting  with  a  heart 
full  of  psalmody  that  the  earth  is  ours 
to  delve  in  and  to  garner. 
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ONE  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
modern  man  must  meet  in  his 
reading  of  the  Bible  arises  from  the 
necessity  of  viewing  ideas  essentially 
Hebraic  through  a  Greco-Latin  perspec- 
tive. It  is  like  turning  a  blue  light  on 
what  should  be  seen  in  a  white  one.  The 
atmosphere  is  changed.  The  reader's 
mind  is  charged  with  assumptions  which 
were  not  in  that  of  the  writer.  Not  only 
are  the  original  issues  confused,  but  new 
issues  are,  in  a  measure,  put  in  their 
place.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
between  the  Christian  thought  of  the 
twentieth  century,  largely  Greco-Latin 
in  its  essence,  and  that  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, there  is  as  wide  a  divergence  as 
between  the  aspect  of  the  streets  of  New 
York  and  that  of  Jerusalem  or  Pompeii. 
To  reach  the  original  intention  we  must 
make  allowances  for  this  coloration, 
working  our  way  behind  it. 

It  is  a  fact  that  what  we  call  the 
Christian  Religion  passed  almost  from 
its  inception  into  Greco-Latin  keeping 
and  development.  An  evolution  purely 
Hebraic  up  to  the  death,  resurrection, 
and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  was 
Hellenized  and  Latinized  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  generations.  By  that 
operation  it  was  moved  from  the  basis  on 
which  it  was  placed  at  the  beginning. 
What  we  call  the  Early  Church  was  no 
longer  the  church  of  the  Upper  Room  or 
of  St.  Paul's  missionary  gatherings. 
There  is  no  indication  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  the  Founder  and  His  followers 
expected  to  separate  from  the  Hebrew 
body  politic.  The  Master  taught  daily 
in  the  Temple;  wherever  the  Apostles 
traveled  they  sj)oke  in  the  synagogues 
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first.      Nothing   but   excommunicatio 
drove  them  to  assemblies  of  their  owi 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  wor 
ecclesia,  translated  church,  meant  in  tb 
New  Testament  no  more  than  an  ai 
sembly.  The  elaborate  senses  we  no 
attach  to  it  must,  in  the  main,  be  rea 
into  it  through  what  we  have  develope 
in  later  times.  Though  the  question 
both  too  large  and  too  involved  to  b 
discussed  here,  we  may  reasonably  doufc 
if  any  such  concept,  or  series  of  concept 
as  we  have  worked  out  in  the  course  c 
the  Christian  centuries  w^as  in  the  min 
of  either  the  Lord  or  the  Apostles.  Ha> 
it  been  their  intention  to  establish  a  unit 
or  a  phalanx  of  units,  so  complex  aj 
any  of  our  churches  has  become,  thei 
teachings  and  writings  must  have  run 
with  it. 

For  the  modern  man  the  chances  ar 
that  some  particular  church,  with  itj 
formulas  and  passwords,  stands  in  th 
forefront  of  all  his  thoughts  of  Christ.  I 
is  what  he  thinks  of  first.  It  is  the  Wa}^ 
the  Truth,  the  Life  by  which  he  mus 
reach  any  other  Way  and  Truth  anc 
Life,  and  through  whose  portals  he  mus 
pass.  That  Christianity  had  a  right  t< 
develop  along  these  lines  may  be  conj 
ceded,  but  that  is  not  our  theme.  M; 
only  point  is  that  to  understand  thi 
Scriptures,  even  in  their  latest  form,  w 
must  see  them  as  antedating  the  systen 
of  ecclesiastical  polities  which  now  ris', 
up  between  the  reader  and  the  page. 

As  it  is,  the  beaten  path  to  that  under, 
standing  is  the  one  which  the  GrecOj 
Latin  has  marked  out  for  us.  The  fact  i| 
significant  for  the  reason  that  in  on«| 
special  respect  the  difference    betweei 
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he  Greco-Latin  and  I  he  Ilohrow  men- 
ality  was  radicah 

The  ruling  characteristic*  of  the  He- 
)rew  mind  lay  in  the  fact  that  its 
hought  was  vast,  suggestive,  poetic,  but 
iidefinite.  Exactness  was  not  j)art  of 
ts  endowment.  It  threw  out  ideas  but 
I'fl  them  fluid  and  unfixed.  The  words 
f  richest  import  in  the  Hebrew  tongue 
vv  l)road  and  deep,  capable  of  many 
uplications.  They  rarely  crystallize. 
'licy  state  few  thoughts  with  what 
Cnierson  calls  ''the  solid  angularity  of 
ids.'*  Neither  the  Old  Testament  nor 
li(^  New  explains  or  delimits.  Neither 
f  them  lays  down  anything  like 
,^hat-  we  call  a  dogma.  Neither  of 
hem  draws  up  a  creed.  If  they  w^ere 
nalyzed  they  would  be  fouTui  to 
eal  with  very  few  principles,  and 
liese  the  most  general  and  funda- 
lental:  God,  righteousness,  mercy, 
)rgiveness,  love!  A  list  of  such  uni- 
ersal  themes  would  soon  exhaust  them 
11.  Even  St.  Paul,  who  is  often  called 
lie  doctrinal  writer  among  those  of  the 
Jew  Testament,  is  philosophical  rather 
lan  dogmatic.  Dogma  must  be  read 
ito  him  retroactively.  Had  the  (ireco- 
latin  never  developed  dogma  it  would 
ot  be  found  in  St.  PauFs  epistles. 
Teeds  and  doctrines,  as  we  now  under- 
pand  these  words,  were  alike  outside  the 
nge  of  the  Hebrew  genius. 
That  genius,  let  me  repeat,  was  for  the 
ague  and  pregnant.  It  could  never 
ave  produced  such  a  document  as,  let 
s  say,  the  Athanasian  Creed  with  its 
resentation  of  God  in  terms  almost 
bometric.  It  could  not  have  given  us 
le  Westminster  (^onfession,  or  that  of 
16  Council  of  Trent.  The  most  sharply 
bsitive  statement  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
lakes  concerning  God  is  that  He  is  the 
ather.  Even  from  that  He  leaves  us  to 
ifer  what  we  have  the  grace  and  power 
infer.  He  enforces  nothing.  He  re- 
udiates  verbal  tests  and  merely  formal 
dhesions.  "Not  everyone  that  saith 
nto^ne.  Lord !  Lord !  shall  enter  into  the 
ingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  that  doeth 
le  will  of  my  Father.*'    His  only  test  is 


in  conduct.  Conduct  is  the  proof  of 
faith.  It  is  the  standard  of  both  the 
Testaments.  Faith  in  God  is  one  of  the 
most  potent  of  all  the  spiritual  impulses; 
yet  without  being  lived  in  practice  it  is 
dead.  But  once  that  faith  in  God  was 
lived  in  practice,  the  Hebrew  exactions 
came  to  an  end.  In  speculative  matters 
the  individual's  liberty  of  thinking  for 
himself  was  not  so  much  a  conceded  right 
as  it  was  a  matter  of  course. 

Now  the  Greco-Latin  mind,  which 
almost  at  once  took  charge  of  Chris- 
tianity, was  the  opposite  of  all  this.  It 
was  clear,  logical,  definite.  Above  all,  it 
was  disputatious  and  dictatorial.  It 
lived  on  argument.  The  history  of 
Athens  was  that  of  its  schools  of  dis- 
cussion. To  disembowel  a  subject  till  it 
yielded  its  last  shred  of  significance  was  a 
mental  sport.  What  the  Greek  thought 
out  the  Latin  codified.  They  played 
into  each  other's  hands,  the  Greek  by 
laying  bare  the  idea,  the  Latin  by 
hardening  it  into  a  formula.  Though 
they  differed  in  gifts,  their  propensities 
were  similar. 

It  must  be  noted,  too,  that  outside  the 
narrow  cfrcle  of  which  Jerusalem  was  the 
center,  the  Greco-Latin  civilization  was 
that  of  the  educated  world.  When  I 
speak  of  the  Greco-Latin,  then,  I  speak 
of  a  sphere  of  influence,  rather  than  in 
terms  either  ethnical  or  geographical. 

The  new  ideas  which  Christianity 
brought  to  the  centers  of  this  European 
culture  became  at  once  the  subject  of  the 
verbal  wars  in  which  Greeks,  Latins,  and 
all  their  disciples  had  come  to  delight. 
The  time  was  opportune.  Old  topics, 
the  very  greatest,  had  been  worn  out  by 
generations  of  dispute.  There  was 
nothing  novel  left  to  talk  about,  and  to 
talk  was  an  imperative  social  need. 
Without  undervaluing  whatever  was 
sincere  in  some  of  the  greatest  conver- 
sions, it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
fascination  of  new  subjects  of  debate  was 
powerful.  Though  we  can  hardly  sup- 
pose that  anyone  ever  became  a  Chris- 
tian because  of  the  freshness  of  the 
themes   which   Christianity   presented. 
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yet  the  freshness  of  the  tliemes  was  an 
attraction.  On  those  themes  the  Greco- 
Latin  convert  fell  like  a  starving  animal 
on  its  victim.  The  Christian  literature 
of  the  first  three  or  four  centuries  shows 
an  appetite  for  talk  both  voracious  and 
insatiate. 

Where,  too,  the  old  themes  had  been 
discussed  in  select  academies,  the  new 
were  the  topics  of  all  classes  of  society. 
For  the  educated  Greco-Latin  Christian 
nothing  was  too  abstract,  nothing  too 
far  removed  for  human  pursuit  to  follow 
after.  The  God  whom  the  Hebraic 
Scriptures  had  held  as  indefinable  and 
indescribable  was  tracked  beyond  time, 
beyond  His  relations  with  man,  into  the 
deepest  recesses  of  His  relation  with 
Himself.  It  was  a  realm  in  which  the 
Greco-Latin  mind  exulted,  and  from  the 
inner  conclaves  of  the  learned  the  sport 
spread  outward  to  the  multitude. 

Doctrines  which  we  ourselves  some- 
times consider  too  sacred  to  mention 
outside  a  church  were,  among  the 
Christians  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
themes  of  ribald  songs  in  circuses  and  of 
drunken  debates  in  wineshops.  A  favor- 
ite topic  was  the  composition  of  the 
Trinity,  and  the  method  by  which  the 
Son  was  born  of  the  Father,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  them  both. 
"Every  corner,  every  alley  of  the  city," 
Neander  quotes  from  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
a  bishop  of  the  fourth  century,  "was  full 
of  these  discussions — the  streets,  the 
market-places,  the  drapers,  the  banks, 
the  victualers.  Ask  a  man,  'How  many 
oboli?'  He  answers  by  dogmatizing  on 
generated  and  ungenerated  being.  In- 
quire the  price  of  bread,  and  you  are 
told,  The  Son  is  subordinate  to  the 
Father.'  Ask  if  the  bath  is  ready,  and 
you  are  informed,  'The  Son  was  created 
out  of  nothing.'  "  This  quotation,  which 
is  often  reproduced,  is  given  merely  to 
illustrate  the  passion  with  which  the 
(ireco-Latin  gave  himself  up  to  verbal 
contention;  for  out  of  this  tendency 
grew  whatever  we  know  as  dogma  or  the 
science  of  theology. 

The  Bible  is  Hebraic;  theology  is  Eu- 


ropean.   It  is  European  in  spirit  whethe 
its  protagonists  spring  from  Italy,  By 
zantium,  or  North  Africa.  The  churches 
therefore,  are  European  too.     They  art 
Greco-Latin    rather    than    Hebraic    ii 
their  origin.    They  sprang,  for  the  mos-  ^' 
part,  out  of  the  Greco-L-atin  instinct  foi  ^ 
discussion.  Had  a  multitude  of  question?  ^ 
which  the  sacred  writers  seem  never  tc '''' 
have  dreamed  of  not  been  raised,  it  h 
possible    that    our   lamentable   schism; 
might  never  have  come  about.    As  it  isf[ 
the  Greco-Latin  intellect  with  its  im 
perious  w^ill  to  dispute,  to  docket,   tc 
classify,  to  codify,  dominates  most  of  oui 
Christian  thinking. 

Taking  the  Greco-Latin  church  as  th(  ^ 
first  to  emerge  with  strong  self -assert  ior 
from  obscurity,  most  of  our  Protestani 
bodies  may  be  seen  as  variants  on  thij 
model.    All  show  traces  of  their  inheritt 
ance.      They    have    the    same    habits 
tastes,  and  methods.    Leaving  the  Greel^ii 
('hurch  out  of  the  discussion  as  remotcF 
from  us  Americans,  our  other  denomina 
tions  can  be  seen  as  true  blood-relativejjf^ 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.    To  this  state-F 
ment  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  Chris 
tian  Science  Church,  and  a  few  other 
cults  of  less  importance  may  be  taken 
as  exceptions;  but  the  great  historic  com-jof 
munions — Anglican,  Baptist,  Congrega^^i 
tional,   Methodist,  and  Presbyterian — ^^ 
differ  from  their  Roman  prototype  ino 
details  rather  than  in  essence.    None  in 
spirit  goes  back  beyond  the   methodsjo 
evolved   after   a   Hebraic   religion   had 
already  passed  under  Greco-Latin  guar- 
dianship.    None  reverts  to  the  simplefa 
suggestiveness,  with  a  large  liberty  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  which  can  easily  be  seen  or 
as  the  staple  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa-jai 
ments.    All  are  dogmatic,  in  the  spirit  of 
the    fourth    and    fifth    centuries.      On 
touchstones  of  dogma  all  found  admis 
sion  to  their  membership.     For  lapses 
from  dogma  all  would  excommunicate 
Faith,  as  a  test,  has  been  swung  from  its|ia 
place  as  faith  in  God,  where  the  Hebrew 
had  been  content  to  leave  it,  to  tba^  of  a 
conditional  principle  as  faith  in  a    ^'t  of 
formulas.    Against  all  our  chur<"h*^s  thefco 
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harge  iniglit  be  brought  that  the  set 
f  fornmhis  has  been  made  more  im- 
ortant  than  God.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
choice  between  sets  of  formulas  is  what 
;  chiefly  offered  to  mankind  by  the 
jhurches  of  to-day,  while  there  is  some- 
hing  like  an  assumption  that  you  can 
ardly  be  reckoned  as  a  Christian  with- 
ut  selecting  one  of  them. 

Is  a  set  of  formulas,  then,  to  be 
eplored.'^ 

The  (question  is  often  asked.  The 
iUswer  is  so  often  given  that  it  is  to  be 
,eplored,  and  given  without  much  re- 
ection,  that  a  few  words  from  one  far 
•om  dogmatic  by  temi)erament  may  not 
e  wholly  presumptuous. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
ainod  by  quarreling  with  the  course 
hich  history  has  taken.  If  Christi- 
tiity,  after  springing  from  a  Hebrew 
)urce,  has  become  to  all  intents  and 
|urposes  a  (ireco-Latin  religion,  there  is 
oubtless    some    good    reason    for    the 

msmutation.  Having  become  a  Greco- 
atin  religion,  it  was  bound  also  to 
3come  a  dogmatic  religion,  since  the 
uropean  mind  would  not  have  had  it 
herwise.  To  fall  in  witli  this  is  merely 
)mmon  sense.  Most  of  the  churches 
3ing  dogmatic,  we  can  only  suppose 
lat  they  know  the  conditions  necessary 
)  their  purposes.  The  individual  who 
ejects  to  their  methods  is  no  longer 
)mpelled  to  subscribe  to  their  creeds. 

For  the  fact  remains  that  the  vast 
lajority  of  those  who  can  accept  Chris- 
anity  at  all  prefer  to  accept  it  dog- 
latically.  Notwithstanding  the  rebel- 
3n  which  the  last  half -century  has 
lised  against  dogma,  it  still  prevails 
/er  all  forms  of  undogmatic  religion.  It 
lay  even  be  said  that  only  a  small  pro- 
Drtion  of  the  spiritually-minded  tvant 
1  undogmatic  religion  or  would  know 
hat  to  do  with  it.     For  the  enormous 

ass  of  Christians  in  Europe  and 
merica  a  faith  in  which  all  the  t's  are 

tt?d  and  all  the  f  s  crossed  would  seem 
I     the  only  one  that  can,  even  re- 

otely,^  be  assimilated  or  understood. 


That  is  what  dogma  means ;  an  explana- 
tion so  obvious  that  the  wayfaring  man, 
though  a  fool,  cannot  grossly  misinter- 
I)ret  it.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  message  of  the  Master  came  to  an 
undeveloped  race,  and  that  the  race, 
after  two  thousand  years,  is  only  slightly 
more  advanced  than  it  was  when  Pontius 
Pilate  was  governor  of  Judea. 

For  the  childish  mind  anything  serious 
whatever  must  be  made  so  plain  that 
there  is  no  mistaking  it.  That,  appar- 
ently, is  what  the  teachers  of  the  church 
in  the  early  centuries  undertook  to  do. 
Not  to  have  done  it  would  have  been  to 
leave  the  Christian  religion  to  the  uproar 
of  irresponsible  tongues.  It  is  probable 
that  without  the  strong  hand  of  the 
Roman  Church,  the  (^hristianity  of  the 
early  ages  would  have  drifted  into  a  wild 
sectarianism  even  more  disastrous  than 
the  disunion  and  eccentricity  of  the 
])resent  day.  For  a  people  of  Greco- 
Latin  tendencies  some  amount  of  defini- 
tion was  the  only  course.  They  were  not 
the  Hebraic  people,  with  an  inherited 
awe  of  a  Holy  of  Holies  into  which  no 
man  dared  force  his  way.  They  were  an 
excitable,  audacious  populace  of  dis- 
putants, only  to  be  kept  in  order  by 
autocratic  decree.  The  refusal  of  such 
decree  would  have  meant  the  folly  and 
confusion  of  the  Christian  world. 

The  same  thing  would  be  true  to-day. 
Were  the  churches  to  lift  their  restraints 
of  dogma  it  would  soon  be  seen  that  the 
Christian  mind  is  not  yet  ready  for  such 
freedom.  Since  we  must  take  human 
nature  as  it  is,  we  must  take  it  with  its 
limitations.  Among  the  first  of  those 
limitations  is  the  average  man's  dis- 
ability as  to  know^ing  what  to  think.  He 
is  always  under  tutelage.  That  tutelage 
is  exercised  now  by  the  press,  now  by  the 
politician,  now  by  the  force  of  a  stand- 
ardized public  opinion,  and  largely  by 
the  churches.  In  the  United  States  as 
much  as  in  any  other  country,  the 
churches  sway,  and  often  for  good,  a 
huge  percentage  of  minds  that  would 
otherwise  be  lost  amid  pros  and  cons 
with  which  they  are  incapable  of  dealing. 
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Control  by  the  church  in  such  countries 
as  Spain  and  French-Canada  is  often  the 
subject  of  comment;  but  scarcely  less 
stringent  is  the  similar  control  in  im- 
portant sections  of  the  United  States. 
Though  in  one  case  the  control  is  Cath- 
olic and  in  the  other  Protestant,  the 
principle  is  the  same. 

Without  a  strongly  dogmatic  system 
this  leadership  would  be  impossible.  It 
seems  necessary  for  the  Christian  world 
in  its  present  stage  of  progress  to  be 
divided  into  groups,  each  with  its  watch- 
words. The  watchwords  serve  a  pur- 
pose. Like  political  slogans,  they  con- 
centrate thoughts  which  would  otherwise 
be  scattered  through  the  wildness  of 
much  speaking.  Dogmas  do  the  same. 
A  world  without  the  signposts  of  dogma 
might  come  to  know  something  of  God 
and  be  a  better  world  than  this  one,  but 
at  present  we  have  not  got  it.  What 
seems  to  be  true  is  the  first  meaning  our 
best-known  Greek  lexicon  gives  to  the 
word  "dogma,"  and  an  authority  able  to 
point  out  what  seems  to  be  true  cannot  be 
other  than  a  useful  one. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  wise  for  the 
churches  to  make  binding  on  the  con- 
science of  its  members  what  only  seems 
to  be  true,  is  still  another  question;  but 
there  again  they  presumably  know  their 
own  business.  If  to  fulfill  the  functions 
they  elect  to  serve,  they  make  it  a  rule 
that  the  individual  must  subscribe  to 
their  doctrines  or  give  up  their  fellow- 
ship, no  one  can  contest  their  right.  To 
raise  public  outcry  when  this  is  done  is 
not  only  foolish;  it  is  indefensible.  No 
one  compels  a  man  to  be  a  Presbyterian, 
an  Anglican,  or  a  Catholic.  If  he  chooses 
to  be  so  enrolled  he  should  surely  be  true 
to  the  terms  of  his  enrollment.  To  call 
himself  a  Catholic,  an  Anglican,  or  a 
Presbyterian,  and  then  appeal  to  public 
clamor  to  support  him  in  being  some- 
thing else,  is  an  outrage  to  liberty  of 
conscience. 

What  it  comes  to,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
the  right  of  the  individual.  There  are 
those  who  i)ossess  what  we  may  call  the 
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Greco-Latin  temperament,  who  demand 
definitions,  who  seek  a  clearly  marke* 
course  which  they  have  no  choice  but  t 
follow.  With  a  religion  which  did  no 
provide  them  w^ith  this  they  would  b 
unhappy.  There  are  not  only  indi^  id 
uals  of  whom  this  is  -true;  there  ar 
nations  and  races.  Nearly  all  th 
Southern-European  peoples  have  thi 
spiritual  submission  in  their  blood,  an( 
nearly  all  the  Celts.  Socially  am 
politically,  too,  they  are  subjects  „ 
group-consciousness  rather  than  fiercel.^ 
independent  personalities.  Just  as 
any  Celtic  or  Latin  country  the  clan,  th<' 
sept,  or  the  family  will  be  found  t 
dominate  the  man,  so  among  them,  too' 
dogma  delivered  from  above,  with 
ritual  to  express  it,  will  overbear  th 
tendency  toward  thinking  for  them 
selves.  For  those  who  by  racial  make-uj 
are  inclined  this  way  there  must  be  j 
legitimate  place  in  a  religion  so  generou 
as  Christ's. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  those  wh(^ 
are  not  inclined  this  way,  and  to  whon 
the  cell  built  by  walls  of  dogma  i. 
nothing  but  a  prison.  A  large  part  of  th( 
struggle  always  going  on  within  what  w( 
call  the  Christian  Church  gets  its  incite 
ment  from  the  dogmatist's  effort  tc 
control  those  to  whom  dogma  is  abhor 
rent.  Among  all  races,  even  among  the 
Celts  and  the  South  Europeans,  then 
are  those  who  need  to  be  free,  who  insisi 
on  seeking  truth  along  the  lines  or 
which  they  themselves  best  know  how  tc 
pursue  it.  There  are  also  races  anc 
nations  among  whom  this  instinct 
imperative. 

It  maj^  be  pointed  out  here  that  th(' 
Anglo-Saxon  race  especially  has  lon^^ 
been  recognized  as  having  a  natura 
affinity  with  the  Hebraic  mind.  It  is,  1 
think,  a  fact  that  of  all  the  moderr 
languages  English  alone  has  some  of  the 
large  suggestiveness  of  the  Hebrew.  li 
is  the  least  conjugated  of  the  Euro])ear 
tongues,  the  least  exact,  and  yet  the], 
richest  in  overtones  and  implications.  It  | 
is  probably  for  this  reason  that  Englisli 
translations  of  the  Bible  have  been  con- 
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iered  to  reflect  most  fully  the  spirit  of 
e  original.  Each  medium  has  the  same 
oad  comprehensiveness,  not  too  posi- 
/e,  not  delimited.     Each  is  pregnant 
th  idea  and  yet  each  is  restrained  by  a 
serve  which  is  not  Greco-Latin.  Where 
ery thing  is  not  said  in  words  there  is 
ways  the  wider  latitude  for  thinking. 
The  wider  latitude  for  thinking  pos- 
ly  makes  the  Anglo-Saxon  **heretical" 
instinct.    It  is  well  to  remember  here 
3t   what    is    implied    by    * 'heretical." 
leresy"  meant  at  first  no  more  than 
e  power  of  choosing  for  oneself.     Not 
I  the  ages  of  the  great  ecclesiastical 
ntroversies  was  a  sinister  significance 
tached  to  the  word.     Only  in  propor- 
•n  as  faith  was  wrested  from  (iod  to  be 
plied  to  formulas  did  the  act  of  choos- 
»•  for  oneself  become  first  an  offense, 
d  later  a  crime  for  which  no  punisli- 
;nt  was  too  terrible.    But  to  this  crime 
3  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  always  been 
^disposed.       The     English     mind     in 
rticular  is  notoriously  restive  to  die- 
ion.     Whether  in  politics,  adventure, 
religion  its  bent  is  to  choose  for  itself, 
oosing  for  itself,  it  has  rarely  failed 
recognize    the    right    of    others    to 
)ose     for     themselves,     and    so    has 
>lved   the    notable   English  capacity 
compromise. 

[f  I  had  a  plea  to  make,  which  I  have 

,:,   it   would   !)e   for   some   degree   of 

npromise  between  the  Christian  "dog- 

tist'*     and     the     equally     Christian 

retic."     By   compromise   I   do   not 

an  that  either  should  relax  his  prin- 

les,  but  that  each  should  grant  to  the 

er    an    acknowledged    place    in    the 

eme    of    things.      The    "dogmatist" 

ght  remember  that  the  purest  religion 

r  known,  that  which  centered  round 

visible    presence    of    the    Master, 

sted  before  there  was  dogma  of  any 

d.     On  his  side  the  "heretic"  might 

all  the  fact  that,  had  dogma  never 

>  n  proclaimed,  there  might  not  now  be 

I '  Christian  religion  in  the  world.    All 

I  lould  beg  is  the  recognition  of  some- 

lig    which    seems    self-evident:    that 

V  it  is  good  for  one  is  not  of  necessity 


good  for  another,  and  that  each  should 
l)e  free  to  follow  his  own  bent. 

Here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  speak  of 
an  episode  in  the  New  Testament  which 
presents  the  most  obvious  difficulties  to 
the  American  man-in-the-street.  It  is 
l)erhaps  the  more  permissible  to  do  this 
since  the  episode  often  inspires  in  the 
press  sensational  headlines  not  unsug- 
gestive  of  the  earlier  quoted  words  of 
Gregory  of  Nyssa.  I  mean  the  story 
which  embodies  what  is  commonly  called 
the  Virgin  Birth  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

The  subject  is  naturally  too  vast  to  be 
resolved  in  a  few  paragraphs  in  a  maga- 
zine article;  and  yet  what  I  have  to  say 
of  it  can  be  put  into  few  words. 

Eirst  of  all,  in  considering  God  or 
anything  Divine,  I  start  from  the  fact 
that  we  human  creatures,  whether  as 
individuals  or  as  churches,  know  nothing 
whatever  of  the  Being  of  God.  We  are 
ignorant  of  what  He  is  like  and  of  what 
He  consists  in.  His  Name  is  more  often 
on  our  lips  than  that  of  any  other  entity, 
and  yet  of  what  constitutes  His  Entity 
there  is  not  the  smallest  single  detail 
which  of  our  own  experience  we  can 
affirm.  In  this  respect  the  Bible  gives  us 
no  help  in  either  of  its  Testaments.  On 
the  contrary,  it  clings  on  this  subject  to 
the  deepest  possible  reticence.  If  it  did 
not  cling  to  this  reticence  it  would  lay 
itself  open  to  suspicion. 

"No  man,"  St.  John  writes,  "hath 
seen  God  at  any  time.  The  only  be- 
gotten Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  He  hath  declared  Him."  But 
He  has  not  described  Him.  He  has 
spoken  of  Him  as  Spirit,  but  of  Spirit  He 
has  given  us  none  of  the  textures,  or 
tissues,  or  component  parts.  All  we  can 
know  of  God  is  what  we  are  able  to  infer. 

This  inference  extends  only  to  His 
qualities.  From  the  past  experience  of 
mankind,  supported  by  some  personal 
proof  of  our  own,  we  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  He  is  eternal,  almighty,  and 
infinitely  loving.  To  sum  up  these  and 
many  other  attributes,  the  Master  found 
the   words   "Heavenly   Father."     This 
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being  as  far  as  even  He  could  go,  He  left 
the  whole  subject  there. 

There,  I  feel  sure,  the  Hebraic  mind 
would  have  left  it  too.  There,  I  think, 
the  Nordic— and  especially  the  Anglo- 
Saxon— mind  would  have  left  it.  But 
not  so  the  Greco-Latin.  It  cannot  be 
irreverent  to  presume  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Greco-Latin's  glee  in  dialec- 
tic, no  questions  as  to  the  exact  relations 
of  the  Father  to  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  to  the  Holy  Ghost- 
transcending  as  they  do  all  human 
thought — would  ever  have  come  up. 
From  contemporaneous  history  of  the 
days  when  these  were  living  popular 
issues  we  do  not  gather  that  they  were 
inspired  by  devotion  or  by  what  is 
known  as  zeal  for  God.  Rather,  they 
seem  to  have  been  raised  by  the  avidity 
for  debate,  for  hunting  a  given  concept 
to  the  last  extremity,  which  was  the 
ruling  passion  of  the  time.  The  assem- 
blies in  which  these  issues  were  fought  to 
a  finish  were  not,  as  w^e  sometimes  sup- 
pose, consecrated  gatherings  of  saints 
waiting  to  be  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
They  have  been  aptly  called  "pitched 
battles."  These  battles  were  fought 
along  the  lines  of  a  general  election  in 
England,  or  a  life-and-death  struggle 
between  Republicans  and  Democrats  in 
America.  Not  only  did  the  spoils  belong 
to  the  victors,  but  the  defeated  went 
down  to  exile,  ignominy,  death.  There 
was  hardly  any  fury  of  revenge  too 
savage  for  the  partisans  of  a  conquering 
doctrine  to  exult  in. 

None  the  less,  certain  decisions  were 
reached  in  this  way  which  an  immense 
majority  of  Christians  have  accepted. 
To  remain  a  Christian  and  yet  to  dissent 
from  that  majority  is  to  take  on  oneself  a 
degree  of  responsibility  not  easily  borne 
by  a  single  individual.  We  are  bound  to 
admit  that  the  mission  of  the  churches  is 
the  highest  we  know  anything  about. 
We  must  also  admit  that,  allowing  for 
the  shortcomings  due  to  human  nature, 
tliat  mission  on  the  whole  is  nobly  car- 
ried out.  To  break  with  this  great 
tradition  is  a  grave  step  for  anyone  to 


take ;  and  we  break  with  it  when  we  den} 
the  teaching  of  which  the  least  we  cai 
say  is  that  centuries  have  hallowed  it 
Were  there  no  truth  in  it  at  all,  we  cai 
feel  reasonably  sure  that  in  the  course  o 
these  centuries  the  churches  would  hav( 
found  it  out. 

At  the  same  time,  to  follow  th- 
churches  into  their  analysis  of  God  is  no 
possible  for  every  man,  and  I,  as  ai 
individual,  have  ceased  to  make  thi 
attempt.  My  Nordic,  or  Anglo-Saxon 
mind  does  not  permit  me  to  enter  inU 
holy  places  which  I  cannot  tread.  I  fee, 
myself  at  liberty  to  stand  away.  I  stanc, 
away  in  awe  and,  I  hope,  in  reverencci 
If  others  feel  the  power  to  go  on  an( 
fathom  the  depths  of  the  Being  of  God. 
let  them  go.  It  is  not  for  me  to  sto} 
them  or  to  tell  them  that  they  have  m 
such  capacity.  When  I  know  that 
have  no  such  capacity,  I  know  all  that 
can  assert. 

This  attitude,  given  the  bewilderinj,  f 
conditions  of  our  time,  seems  to  me  ;  ^\ 
legitimate  one.  If  the  churches  teacl,. 
what  I  cannot  understand,  I  can  at  leaSj  \ 
incline  before  them  with  honor  and  re,, 
spect.  If  they  know  what  I  do  not  know  j 
I  see  no  merit  in  contradicting  them.  1 5 
they  claim  to  know  more  than  wha^j, 
seems  to  me  possible  for  anyone  to  kno\|  f 
on  earth,  that  is  their  business  and  nO|,|] 
mine.  Mine  is  to  know  what  I  can  knoT|  ^ 
myself.  Beyond  that  the  better  part  i  |( 
silence.  5 

In  this  way  I  stand  off  with  awe  am^ 
reverence  from  what  is  known  as  th^  ^ 
Virgin  Birth.  With  a  sense  of  thu^ 
supreme  beauty  of  the  idea,  I  shrintj 
from  discussing  it,  even  in  my  ow  ] 
thought.  I  see  nothing  to  be  gained  b.,  j 
doing  so.  I  would  not  lose  the  first  thre.  ^ 
chapters  of  the  Gospel  According  to  Sl|  '^ 
Luke  for  a  large  part  of  the  literature  c,  )|, 
the  world.  I  doubt  if  many  people 
would  so  lose  it.  Merely  as  one  of  th  ;j 
loveliest  episodes  ever  related  to  mar  ^ 
the  story  of  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  i4 
without  a  parallel.  4] 

Were  I  asked  if  I  believed  it  to  be  trui^p] 
I  could  only  reply  that  I  do  not  kno^|j[i 
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lat  ])o.ssII)ilitios  are  o})en  to  A]inii>lili- 
ss.  I  do  not  know  what  natural  laws 
beyond  the  very  few  of  snch  laws 
lieh  up  to  1J)'^4  have  come  under  our 
servation.  It  is  certain  that  within  a 
neration  we  have  w  ith  our  mortal  eyes 
sn  things  come  easily  to  pass  that  we 
pposed  to  be  out  of  all  question, 
atter  has  been  reduced  to  a  tenuity 
t  very  different  from  spirit,  while  the 
undjiries  of  the  finite  have  been  re- 
Dved  and  removed  a^ain  till  it  almost 
Its  into  the  infinite.  How  can  we 
'  that  this  could  not  happen  or 
lat  could  not  happen  when  we  do  not 
ow? 

Personally,    I    have    no    diflicully    in 
inking  that  a  human  being  might  come 
:o  the   world   by  some  oIIhm-   process 
'an   the  one   we   know   as   generation, 
le  religions  of  I  he  East  and  tiie  classi- 
l  mythologies  ha\e  many  traces  of  the 
idition.    Ear  from  tending  to  discredit 
e  possibility,  these  legendary  vestiges 
iline  me  to  think  that  there  may  have 
en  some  prehistoric  knowledge  on  the 
3Ject  which  we  of  to-day  have  lost.    In 
y  case,  God  has  too  many  forms  of 
[f-manifestation  for  me  to  say  which 
I  within  His  power  and  which  are  not. 
im  able,  therefore,  to  stand  at  a  hum- 
distance  from  the  Manger  of  Bethle- 
m  or  to  kneel  with  the  Sages  and  offer 
7  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh  with- 
t  too  many  Greco-Latin  questions  or 
3  much  introspection.     This  is  not  a 
36  of  ignorance  being  bliss;  it  is  one  of 
e  Socratic  aphorism  that  no  one  knows 
Tything  till  he  knows  that  he  knows 
1  thing. 
There  is  this  also  to  be  said:  that  while 
t ;'  Mrgin  Birth  may  be  questioned  as  a 
I  ysical  or  historical  fact,  it  is  too  late  to 
I  root  it  from  the  hearts  of  Christen- 
c  m.    There  are  facts  of  beauty  as  well 
8  those  of  history ;  facts  of  poetry  as  well 
a  those  of  natural  law.    Truth  cannot 
£vays    be    measured    by   a   yardstick. 
1  auty  can  be  Truth  just  as  Truth  can 
I  Beauty.    There  is  a  wisdom  of  God  as 
^  11  as  a  wisdom  of  Men.    The  wisdom 
c  Men  has  to  sift  and  weigh  and  specu- 
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late;  the  wisdom  of  God   is  large  and 
bold,  filling  the  univer.se  with  wonders. 

Wherever  the  Evangeli.st  St.  Luke  got 
his  information,  he  drew  it  from  the 
sources  of  the  loveliest  things  ever  con- 
ceived of  by  man.  No  such  story  as  his 
had  ever  before  been  told  to  human  ears. 
There  is  no  single  detail  in  which  he  does 
not  touch,  in  one  and  the  same  act,  the 
highest  sublimity  and  the  deepest,  sim- 
})lest  human  tenderness. 

His  very  words  are  music  "In  the 
sixth  month  the  angel  Gabriel  was  sent 
from  God  unto  a  city  of  Galilee,  named 
Nazareth,  to  a  virgin  espoused  to  a  man 
whose  nauK^  was  Joseph,  of  the  house 
of  David;  and  the  virgin's  name  was 
Mary.  And  the  angel  came  in  unto  her, 
and  said.  Hail  thou  that  are  highly 
favored,  the  Lord  is  with  thee:  blessed 
art  tiiou  among  women!  .  .  .  The  Holy 
(ihost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the 
])()wer  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow 
thee:  therefore  also  that  holy  thing 
which  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  (iod.  .  .  .  And  she 
brought  forth  her  first-born  son,  and 
wrapped  him  in  swaddling  clothes,  and 
laid  him  in  a  manger;  because  there  was 
no  room  for  them  in  the  inn.  And  there 
were  in  the  same  country  shepherds 
abiding  in  the  field,  keeping  watch  over 
their  flock  by  night.  And,  lo,  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about 
them.  .  .  .  And  the  angel  said  unto  them, 
Fear  not;  for,  behold,  I  bring  you  good 
tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all 
people.  For  unto  you  is  born  this  day, 
in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which  is 
Christ  the  Lord.  *  And  this  shall  be  a 
sign  unto  you;  Ye  shall  find  the  babe 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a 
manger.  And  suddenly  there  was  with 
the  angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host  praising  God,  and  saying.  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  toward  men." 

This  narrative  has  been  accepted  as 
the  Truth  wherever  men's  hearts  have 
opened  to  the  appeal  of  the  Infant  Jesus. 
It  may  stand  for  Truth  beyond  all  our 
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known  facts,  and  as  to  which  our  known 
facts  are  but  broken  reflections.  I  do 
not  know.  I  do  not  know  what  St.  Luke 
means  when  he  says  that  *'the  Holy 
Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the 
power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow 
thee."  The  Church  may  explain  it  to  me 
in  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation,  and  yet 
my  spirit  stands  aloof  Another  man's 
spirit  may  press  forward  and  assimilate 
all  that  the  Church  has  beaten  out 
through  its  centuries  of  discussion.  For 
me  it  is  enough  to  know  that  somehow, 
somewhere,  it  has  been  demonstrated  in 
one  great  act  of  Love  and  Beauty  that 
God  and  man  are  caught  up  together  in 
a  single  community  of  being. 

Something  like  this — to  be  expressed 
in  as  many  ways  as  there  are  men  and 
women  to  express  it — the  C'hristian 
world  has  taken  as  the  starting  point  of 
its  faith.  The  stable  at  Bethlehem,  the 
the  Babe  in  the  manger,  the  shepherds 
keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  by  night, 
the  trooping  angels  singing  "Gloria  in 
Excelsis!  Peace  on  earth!  Good  w^ill 
toward  men!" — these  are  visions  of 
Beauty  and  Truth  wliich  the  Christian 
cannot  and  never  will  let  go. 

And  lest  I  should  seem  to  base  this 
clinging  to  tradition  on  grounds  of 
sentiment  only,  let  me  add  that  there  is 
no  authority  on  earth — liowever  schol- 
arly, however  scientific — with  the  right 
to  assert  that  St.  Luke's  narrative  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus  is  not  true.  There  are 
learned  men  who  can  reason  against  it, 
who  can  trace  to  their  own  satisfaction 
the  methods  by  which  it  grew  as  a 
legend,  and  who  themselves  may  dis- 
believe it  and  refuse  «to  teach  it.  But 
that  is  as  far  as  they  can  go.  They 
cannot  prove  that  it  never  happened. 
The  simplest  Christian  who  believes  that 
it  did  happen  has  as  much  right  on  his 
side  as  they  can  have  on  theirs.  At  its 
most  radical  point  the  question  must 
still  remain  an  open  one.  It  lies  in  that 
region  where  the  heart  has  reasons 
wliic!h  the  head  cannot  know,  but  which 
none  tfie  less  have  their  validity.  To 
dogmatize  against  the  narrative  of  St. 


Luke  is  at  least  as  Greco-Latin  as  ti 
dogmatize  in  its  favor,  and  probabl 
more  dangerous.  The  Hebrew^  mine 
and  in  many  ways  the  modern  mind  al 
large,  w^ould  rather  wonder  and  wail 
standing  outside  with  the  angels  wh 
frankly  acknowledge  that  there  are  hoi; 
places  where  they  fear  to  tread. 
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After  all,  in  spiritual  things  of  whic 
we  know  so  little,  why  be  too  vigorous  i 
denial  .f^  Denial  is  our  greatest  dangeii 
since  it  shuts  the  mind.  So  long  as  th 
mind  is  open  the  spirit  is  receptive.  Wit 
a  closed  mind  the  life  becomes  narrowed 
and  new  ideas  are  brought  to  it  in  vain 

Not  without  an  immense  significanc 
did  Goethe  make  his  Mephistophele 
describe  himself  in  the  words:  'T  am  th 
Spirit  that  Denies — Ich  bin  der  Geist  de 
dels  verneint.''  The  Spirit  that  Denies  i 
perhaps  the  most  subtle  of  all  the  anti 
progressive  forces.  It  is  the  fanatic,  schis 
matic  factor  in  the  history  of  churches 
the  instinct  that  brings  enmities,  perse 
cutions,  wars  into  the  life  of  man. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  what  we  denj 
is  a  surer  index  to  our  characters  thai 
what  we  affirm.  What  we  affirm  con 
cerns  ourselves  only;  what  we  denj 
concerns  others.  When  I  recite  my  owi 
creed  I  am  responsible  for  myself  alone 
when  I  deny  another  man's  creed  I  be 
come  in  a  measure  responsible  for  him.  Ir 
this  way  we  violate  liberty  of  conscience 
and  rouse   resentments   and  hostilities 

If  the  Bible  is  anything  at  all  it  is  thf 
charter  of  a  vast  religious  freedom.  B} 
freedom  I  mean  the  right  of  any  man  tc 
believe  what  he  can  grasp,  and  tc 
progress  as  he  is  able.  If  he  is  far  behinc 
what  the  churches  teach — as  many  are 
and  as  I  confess  I  am  myself — it  simply 
means  that  he  has  that  much  ground  tc 
cover  before  he  catches  up.  The  im 
portant  thing  is  to  make  what  we  dc 
understand  a  possession.  There  was  an 
undogmatic  religion  before  there  was  a 
dogmatic  one.  Where  both  have  merits 
the  individual,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be 
free  to  choose  from  both  in  the  degree 
which  best  helps  him  to  know  God. 


Portrait  of  Lady  Ellenborough 

BY  SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE 

{Reproduced  on  the  cover  of  litis  Magazine) 

REYNOLDS  and  Hoppner  have  l)eeii  discussed  here;  this  month 
.,  it  is  a  follower  of  the  one  and  a  rival  of  the  other,  Thomas 
Lawrence,  who  began  taking  likenesses  at  the  age  of  five,  and  sup- 
l)orting  his  mother  and  father  and  several  brothers  at  the  age  of 
ele\'en.  Before  he  was  twenty-one  he  was  presented  at  court.  Before 
twenty-five  he  was  made  a  full  Academician,  crowded  with  royal  com- 
missious  and,  working  breezily  for  tlie  well-born  and  fashionable,  too 
occuj)ied  with  orders  to  study  or  attenij)t  to  l)roaden  his  work.  It  was 
not  till  middle  life  that  he  made  a  trip  to  the  Continent;  and  then  his 
tour  was  a  succession  of  quick  portraits  of  kings,  princes,  statesmen, 
and  leaders.  If  Reynolds  had  famous  patrons,  Lawrence  had  more 
famous  ones.  And  if  Iloppiier  was  the  "painter  of  beautiful  women," 
Lawrence's  beauties  are  more  vivacious — "gaudy"  was  Hoppner's 
jealous  connneut.  His  success  was  greater  than  theirs  put  together. 
His  com})etitors  and  the  art  of  English  portraiture  itself  were  left  far 
behind  by  this  energetic  stylist  who  made  a  "snatch  at  nature." 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  j)recocious  youth  and  accomplished 
courtier  did  not  show  more  vanity  over  his  immediate  fame;  he  fore- 
saw that  his  works  would  never  have  "so  great  an  interest  at  any 
future  time  as  they  have  now."  But  he  was  not  a  deep  thinker;  his 
'*j)rofessional  labors,"  as  he  called  portraiture,  consisted  mainly  of 
"habits  of  accuracy,"  and  his  own  words  prove  that  he  was  careless 
of  his  limitations,  knowing  as  he  did  enough  about  ideals  of  art  to 
make  the  finest  collc^ct  ion  of  drawings  by  the  old  masters  ever  assembled 
in  I^ngland  and  to  testify  clearly  to  the  excellencies  of  the  Elgin 
marbles.  He  liked  praise,  as  do  all  precocious  people,  but  on  the  other 
hand  bitter  criticism  did  not  distress  him.  Even  Pasquin's  description 
of  "Satan  Calling  His  Legions" — "a  mad  German  sugar  baker  dancing 
naked  in  a  conflagration  of  his  own  treacle,"  had  no  effect.  And  the 
criticism  in  this  case  seems  much  more  just  than  usual. 

As  to  character  we  read  in  Lawrence's  brush  strokes  the  same 
qualities  which  we  read  in  his  own  handwriting — "some  appearance  of 
fortitude  .  .  .  but  wholly  unconnected  w4th  reason."  Fanny  Kemble, 
said  that  "his  sentimentality  was  of  a  particularly  mischievous  order, 
as  it  not  only  induced  women  to  fall  in  love  with  him,  but  enabled 
him  to  persuade  himself  that  he  was  in  love  with  them,  and,  appar- 
ently, with  more  than  one  at  the  same  time."  The  "incident"  of  his 
interest  in  the  elder  daughter  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  then  in  the  younger, 
and  then  in  both  is  proof  of  his  thoughtlessness.  Suave  and  lively,  he 
seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  the  surface  of  a  man.  Dexterous 
and  ambitious,  he  seems  to  have  had  little  more  than  the  hand  of  an 
artist.  But  surface  and  hand  were  enough  to  make  him  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  English  painters. 

Alan  Burroughs. 
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JULIE  CANE 

A  NOVEL— PART  VIII 
BY  HARVEY  O'HIGGINS 


XXXVI 

JULIE  had  been  telephoning  for  tlie 
doctor  when  Alan  rang  her — with 
Cane  laboring  for  breath  on  a  stool 
against  the  counter — and  the  doctor, 
just  starting  out  on  his  morning  calls, 
had  replied  that  he  would  arrive  im- 
mediately ;  but  before  she  took  her  father 
upstairs  she  locked  the  door  and  put  the 
bar  across  it,  in  case  Alan  should  come; 
and  while  Cane  was  getting  back  into 
bed  with  his  wife's  silent  assistance, 
Julie  returned  to  the  shop  to  wait  for 
the  doctor. 

Alan  arrived  while  she  was  still  wait- 
ing, sitting  on  a  box  in  the  door  of  the 
storeroom,  invisible  to  him  in  the  shad- 
ows; and  she  watched  him  inscrutably 
while  he  knocked  and  pounded.  She 
merely  closed  the  door  to  the  kitchen 
stairway  when  she  thought  that  the 
noise  he  was  making  might  be  heard 
above  her. 

He  went  away.  The  telephone  began 
to  ring  again.  She  let  it  ring  until  it 
occurred  to  her  that  the  doctor  might  be 
calling  her;  then  she  listened  at  the  re- 
ceiver and  heard  Alan  arguing  with 
central.  At  that  she  got  a  piece  of 
blotting  paper  from  the  office,  doubled  it 
up  between  the  hammer  and  the  'phone 
bells  to  muffle  the  ringing,  and  sat  down 
again.  Later  she  saw  him  across  the 
street,  looking  up  at  the  second-story 
windows.  She  turned  away  from  the 
sight  of  him  without  the  faintest  emotion 
—with  an  indifference  more  complete 
llian  if  he  had  been  a  stranger,  for  she 
might  have  felt  at  least  a  little  curiosity 
about  a  stranger. 
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The  doctor  drove  up  while  the  'phori 
was  ringing  for  the  third  time,  and  sh 
let  him  in  calmly,  free  of  any  appreher' 
sion  that  Alan  might  appear,  since  it  Wa 
probably  he  who  was  on  the  'phone.  ShF 
locked  the  door  and  led  the  way  up 
stairs.  *T'm  afraid  he's  very  ill,"  sh' 
said. 

"Everyone  alw^ays  thinks  that,"  h 
smiled. 

She  waited  for  him  in  the  dining  roor 
with  her  hat  on ;  and  when  he  came  out  c^ 
the  bedroom  at  last  she  knew  from  hi 
face  that  her  fears  were  justified.  It  wa 
pneumonia — both  lungs  affected.  ''H' 
should  have  been  in  bed  days  ago,"  th 
doctor  complained .  He  w^as  a  young  mai  '^ 
and  he  had  to  have  some  one  to  blame 

She  did  not  defend  herself.  She  wa 
guilty.  She  had  been  letting  iVlan  kis 
her  and  make  love  to  her  while  hd  ^ 
father  was  ill.  She  listened  dumbly  ti 
the  doctor's  instructions.  He  would  pas' 
the  druggist's  and  leave  his  prescription 
there.  She  was  to  go  for  it  in  half  ai 
hour.  He  had  told  her  mother  what  t( 
do.  They  ought  to  have  a  trained  nurse 
but  Mrs.  Cane  objected.  Well—.  Shf 
followed  him  downstairs  to  let  him  out 
and  Alan,  having  seen  the  carriage  at  thi'p 
curb,  was  waiting  on  the  steps. 

She  had  the  door  open  before  he  hearc'  ^ 
her.  "Julia!"  he  cried,  and  starte(' 
toward  her,  but  the  doctor  got  in  his  waj 
and  she  slammed  the  door  and  turnet 
the  key  before  he  could  get  to  her.  Shd 
put  the  bar  across  his  pleading  face  with-j 
out  so  much  as  looking  at  him.  "Julia!* 
he  called  faintly,  liammcring  on  tli< 
w^ooden  casement  as  she  turned  away. 

She  went  to  the  telephone  and  askec 
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I  the  Perrins'  nnnibcr;  and  wliile  she 
^s  waiting  for  it  she  watched  him  talk- 
i)  to  tlie  doctor.  When  the  doctor 
(1  »ve  oft' Alan  retnrned  to  the  door  again. 
1  could  see  her  through  the  glass.  She 
t  ned  her  back  on  him. 

ilello?"  she  said.  ''Is  that  Fanny? 
1  is  is  Julia  Cane.  Will  you  please  tell 
]^  ss  Martha  I  can't  come  this  after- 
r  jn.  No.  My  father's  ill — very  ill. 
I^eumonia." 

i->he  hung  up  abruptly  because  her 
^ice  failed  \wr.  Alan  was  making  signs 
t  her.  lie  had  scribbled  somelhiiig  on 
;  .icce  of  paper,  and  he  was  holding  it  uj) 
s,d  tapping  on  the  glass  with  his  pencil, 
^e  took  the  telephone*  book  from  the 
lok  and  found  tlie  Hirdsall  number. 
Mien  a  servant  answered  she  asked  for 
^  II  Schoeck. 

Alan   had  put  the  paper  under  the 

(  or.    He  pointed  to  it  beseechingly. 

"  This  is  Julia  Cane,"  she  said  to  Van 

Hioeek.     ''I  can't  come  out  this  after- 

]  OH.    My  father's  very  ill — pneumonia 

in  both  lungs."     And  at  his  shocked 

( ininiseration  she  began  to  weep.    "He 

M)iild — he  must  have  had  it  yesterday. 

liould  have  been  looking  after  him — " 

'iiCt  me  come  over,"  Van   Schoeck 

1  gged.    ''I  may  be  able  to  help — to  run 

vssages  or  something — to  answer  the 

Icphone." 

''Come,"  she  said,  "and  take  av^ay 
is — this — Alan's  here,  pounding  on  the 
)or.  Take  him  away." 
Slie  wished  to  go  at  once  to  the  drug- 
st\s  and  wait  there  for  the  prescription 
be  made  up,  so  as  to  have  it  the 
oment  it  was  ready;  Alan  prevented 
^r.  She  might  go  out  the  back  door  and 
•oimd  through  an  alley;  but  the  drug 
ore  was  on  the  corner  of  Center  Street, 
id  Alan  could  see  it  from  the  shop 
eps.  She  was  not  afraid  of  him  and  she 
lew  that  he  could  not  move  her  with 
ly  plea  whatever;  but  she  preferred  not 
)  acknowledge  that  he  existed.  If  she 
)uld  have  wiped  him  out  of  the  world 
ith  one  deadly  wish  she  would  not  have 
verted  herself  to  do  it. 
He  stood  in  an  attitude  of  passionate 
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patience  in  the  doorway,  begging  her,  in 
dumb  show,  to  read  the  note  which  he 
had  written.  She  went  back  to  the  store- 
room, sat  down  on  a  box  of  canned 
goods,  and  waited  for  Van  Schoeck  to 
take  him  away. 

And  how  was  Van  Schoeck  to  take  him 
away?  He  was  perfectly  aware  himself 
that  he  could  do  no  good  by  staying — 
that  he  ought  to  disappear  until  her 
resentment  faded — but  he  could  not  act 
on  his  judgment.  He  was  held  as  re- 
morselessly as  if  he  were  hypnotized  by 
tlie  fact  that  she  knew  he  was  there.  He 
had  to  compel  her  to  open  the  door  to 
him.  She  had  challenged  him  to  a  con- 
test of  wills,  and  he  had  to  defeat  her. 
Like  many  another  Byronic  lover,  he 
could  be  meek,  humiliated,  ridiculous;  a 
lovesick  suitor  yearning  on  her  doorstep 
— in  fact,  he  did  not  care  what  appear- 
ance he  made  or  what  pose  he  took — but 
she  had  to  open  that  door.  Black  clouds 
had  come  sailing  over  the  hills  and  shut 
out  the  sun;  the  wind  was  blowing 
colder;  he  shivered  with  suppressed 
wrath  and  waited. 

"Hello,  Alan,"  Van  Schoeck  said  be- 
hind him. 

"What!"  The  long-faced  fool  had 
come  meddling  again.  "What  the 
devil—" 

"Miss  Cane  just  'phoned  that  she  can't 
see  us  to-day.  Her  father  has  pneu- 
monia. I  came  down  to  ask  if  I  could  be 
of  any  use." 

"Why  didn't  you  ask  her  over  the 
'phone?" 

Van  Schoeck  had  put  on  an  overcoat 
and  warm  gloves.  He  was  buttoned  up 
and  comfortable.  It  gave  him  an  ad- 
vantage. He  looked  placidly  at  the 
chilled  sneer  on  Alan's  face. 

"The  darn  fools  can't  hear  their  door," 
Alan  explained.     "They  live  upstairs." 

"Let's  go  and  'phone,  then." 

"They  can't  hear  that  either.  Any- 
way, they  don't  answer  it." 

"Oh."  He  gazed  vacantly  at  Alan,  not 
knowing  how  to  get  rid  of  him.  "You 
ought  to  have  a  coat  on.  I  had  to  go 
back  for  mine." 
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^'Yoii  might  have  brought  me  one." 

"You  didn't  tell  me  where  you  were 
going." 

"Well,  I  was  coming  here.  .  .  .  And 
I'm  going  to  stay  here  till  some  one 
opens  that  door." 

Yan  Schoeck  cleared  his  throat.  He 
regarded  the  sky,  which  threatened  snow 
rather  than  rain.  He  regarded  the 
barred  door.  "I'll  wait  and  tell  them," 
he  said,  "if  you  want  to  run  back  and  get 
a  coat." 

Alan  sank  his  hands  in  his  trousers 
pockets  and  went  into  a  long,  crafty 
study  of  the  situation.  "Look  here, 
Biddy,"  he  decided,  at  last,  "I've  got  to 
see  this  girl.  I've  got  to  explain  some- 
thing to  her  that  she  misunderstands.  If 
she  comes  to  the  door  while  I'm  gone 
you'll  have  to  try  to  hold  her  till  I  get 
back.    Will  you?" 

Yan  Schoeck  nodded.    "I'll  try." 

Alan  examined  the  face  that  went  with 
this  promise.  It  was  a  poker  face,  as 
noncommittal  as  the  back  of  a  playing 
card.  "All  right,"  he  said.  "I'll  be  only 
a  few  minutes." 

He  hurried  off,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  his  shoulders  hunched,  blown 
along  by  the  cold  wind  behind  him.  As 
soon  as  he  was  well  on  his  way,  Yan 
Schoeck  knocked  on  the  door,  and  Julie, 
who  had  been  watching  them  from 
within,  came  forward  to  open  it. 

Grief  had  deepened  and  softened  her 
eyes.  It  had  made  more  tender  the 
modeling  of  her  clear-cut  features.  It 
had  broken  the  independence  of  her 
manner  and  put  a  touching  uncertainty 
into  the  hand  she  held  out  to  him. 

"He's  gone,"  he  said.  "He's  gone  to 
get  a  coat." 

She  let  him  in  and  locked  the  door. 
"I  have  to  get  a  prescription  from  the 
druggist's.    Could  you  go  for  it?" 

"Certainly." 

"You  can  come  in  the  back  way.  I'll 
leave  the  door  open.     There's  a  lane." 

"I'll  find  it." 

"Perhai)s  you'd  better  go  out  that  way 
and  see." 

She  led  him  through  the  empty  shop 


into  the  darkness  of  the  storeroom.  H 
blundered  against  a  barrel  and  stoo 
waiting  for  her,  unable  to  find  his  wsl"^ 
She  opened  a  solid  door  that  was  like 
lid  on  the  blackness,  and  the  cold  lig] 
showed  her  drooping  tragically  as  si: 
stepped  back  to  let  him  pass,  uncoi 
scions  of  him,  with  her  empty  gaze  o 
the  squalid  disorder  of  a  yard  that  wj 
full  of  broken  boxes,  barrels  that  ha 
lost  their  hoops,  dirty  sawdust,  and  tl: 
winter's  ashes.  She  pointed  to  a  gate  ij! 
the  fence.    He  nodded  and  went  to  it.     i 

It  opened  on  a  lane  which  led  to  Hig 
Street,  and  the  drug  store  was  on  tl 
corner  of  Center  Street  and  High.  H 
saw  nothing  but  Julie's  grief -stricke 
face  until  the  clerk  in  the  drug  store  sai 
"Yes?" — and  smiled  at  him  as  he  blinke 
and  came  to  himself. 

He  explained  what  he  wanted.  H 
was  told,  "It'll  be  ready  in  a  minute. 
He  stood  staring  unseeingly  at  a  shelf  c 
patent  medicines  at  his  eye's  level,  unt 
the  amused  clerk  returned  and  wrappe 
up  a  bottle  and  a  box  of  pills  and  a  shes 
of  powders,  and  said,  "Will  you  pay  fc 
it?    Or—" 

He  paid  for  it,  though  he  did  no 
know  later  how^  much  it  had  cost.  H 
still  had  his  change  in  his  hand  when  h 
knocked  on  the  back  door  and  Juli 
opened  it.  The  sight  of  her  brought  hir 
to  an  instant  co-ordination  of  sight  anfj'^ 
perception.  "If  it's  pneumonia 
said,  "you've  got  to  have  good  nursin^^^ 
and  I  want  to  'phone  to  my  doctor  ii'^ 
town.  He's  a  specialist  in  this  sort  o'j 
thing.    Let  me  use  your  'phone." 

She  held  the  package  of  medicines  i]| 
her  hands  as  hopelessly  as  if  she  were  oi 
a  ship  that  was  sinking  in  mid-ocearh 
and  the  last  boat  had  swamped,  and  somi  ^ 
one  had  given  her  a  lifebelt  to  put  on 

"It'll  be  all  right,"  he  promised.    "I 
anyone  can  help  him,  he  will.     Let  ni'  ^i 
get  him." 

She  looked  back  at  the  shop,  trying 
tell  him  that  the  'phone  was  in  there. 

"Never  mind,"  he  said.  "I'll  find  it 
You  go  upstairs.  I'll  w^ait  here — in  cas 
you  need  me." 
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When   she   had   disa])peared   up   the 

;chen  stairway,  and  he  had  closed  the 

or  behind  him,  he  Ughted  a  match  to 

;  his  way  into  the  shop.    And  the  shop 

LS  as  black  as  the  storeroom.    She  had 

filed  down  the  blinds  on  the  windows 

fd    the    door — blinds    that    were    not 

iiially  lowered   on   Sunday   until   the 

c  ernoon  sun  reached  that  side  of  the 

^•eet — and  it  took  another  match  to 

f  d  the  'phone.    Then,  in  the  darkness, 

1    proceeded    to    carry    out    the   plan 

"Mich  had  occupied  his  mind  while  he 

^  IS  in  the  drug  store. 

He  got  a  New  York  number  and  a 

*)r.  Schelling";  and  in  a  tentative  and 

Isitating    manner    he    proposed    that 

Shelling  should  come  at  once  to  Fin- 

cllen  to  see  Cane  and  bring  with  him 

t  c)  of  his  most  experienced  nurses.    He 


suggested  it  with  an  excess  of  unassum- 
ing politeness,  but  he  did  not  seem  sur- 
prised when  Schelling  agreed  to  come, 
and  he  made  no  show^  of  relief  or  grati- 
tude. It  was  evident,  in  fact,  that  his 
diffidence  was  the  pleasant  affectation  of 
a  young  man  who  knew  he  needed  only 
to  ask  for  w^hat  he  w^anted  in  order  to  get 
it — because  he  would  pay  w^hatever  ex- 
orbitant price  w^as  asked.  He  made  no 
explanation  of  why  he  wanted  it;  he  did 
not  insist  upon  the  urgency  or  impor- 
tance of  it;  he  merely  asked  for  it  as 
mildly  as  possible,  gave  his  explicit 
directions  with  little  apologetic  coughs 
between  sentences,  and  ended,  "Yes,  if 
you  W\\\.  Yes,  thanks.  If  you  don't 
mind — Good-by . ' ' 

Some  one  had  knocked  on  the  front 
door.    He  went,  as  you  might  say,  pen- 
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sively  to  a  crack  of  light  that  showed  be- 
side the  door-bhnd;  and  seeing  Alan,  he 
came  back  as  pensively  to  the  telephone. 

He  called  another  New  York  number 
and  got  a  man  named  Crawford,  w^ith 
whom  he  appeared  to  have  a  business 
relation.  To  Crawford  he  proposed  that 
two  experienced  clerks  should  be  sent  to 
Findellen  to  take  charge  of  Cane's 
grocery  w^hile  the  proprietor  was  ill. 
'Terhaps,"  he  said,  "it  wouldn't  be  a 
bad  idea  to  make  one  of  them  an  ap- 
praiser or  something  like  that — if  you 
know  what  I  mean — so  as  to  find  out 
what  the  business  is  worth;  and  then,  if 
the  family  has  to  sell,  they'll  have  some 
idea — Yes,  if  you  don't  mind.  And  I'd 
be  glad  to  have  them  here  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  if  tliat's  convenient  for  you. 
Yes.  And  you  can  reach  me,  if  you  w  ish 
to,  by  calling  on  Cane's  'phone.  Yes, 
that  will  be  all  right.  Yes,  if  it  isn't  too 
much  trouble.  Yes.  Thanks.  Good-by." 

And  having  settled  these  matters 
briefly,  with  an  appearance  of  extreme 
inefficiency  and  lack  of  executive  ability, 
he  went  out  the  back  door  and  down  the 
lane  toward  High  Street — to  speak  to 
Alan — meekly  innocent  and  absent- 
minded. 

XXXVII 

Alan,  in  his  overcoat,  had  hastened 
back  to  the  shop  so  resolved  to  see  Julie 
that  he  felt  confident  of  seeing  her — 
because  the  need  of  seeing  her  had  be- 
come too  urgent  to  permit  of  doubt. 
With  his  head  down  against  the  wind, 
overcoming  opposition  determinedly,  he 
had  returned  along  the  river  road  at  a 
rousing  })ace  and  rate  of  progress  that 
])ut  his  hope  uj)  with  his  heartbeat;  and 
by  the  time  he  reached  the  station- 
sc^uare  and  saw  the  faded  red  of  the 
little  shop-front,  he  was  in  a  state  of 
unreasonably  buoyant  expectation.  He 
felt  cheerful,  magnanimous,  tender  and 
true.  Her  father  was  ill;  she  was  un- 
happy. Somewhere  in  his  thoughts  a 
\'oice  kci)t  saying,  "The  darling— the 
dear  girl."  She  would  forgive  him,  and 
ho  would  console  her.    And  if  her  father 
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died — There!  That  would  end  ever 
cause  of  quarrel  between  them  about  th 
grocery  and  her  connection  w^ith  it.  H| 
would  take  her  away  from  all  this  sordic 
ness  that  irritated  him,  and  they  woul 
be  forever  happy  together  in  an  aes 
thetic  and  congenial  wqrld. 

When  Alan  saw  that  Biddy  was  not  a 
his  post  in  the  doorway  he  looked  to  fin 
him  somewhere  about,  standing  on  th 
corner  or  walking  up  and  down  th 
street.  No.?  What  had—.?  The  blindj 
had  been  drawn  on  the  windows  and  oi 
the  door.  It  looked  like — death.?  CoulA 
Cane  have  suddenly  collapsed,  witl 
some  failure  of  the  heart,  perhaps.? 

He  stood  before  the  shop  step 
thoughtful,  with  his  head  bowed  in  ai 
unconscious  pose  of  respect  for  mourn 
ing;  and  that  attitude  brought  his  gaz(| " 
down  to  a  tiny  corner  of  white  papei 
showing  under  the  door.  It  was  th( 
note  which  he  had  written  her.  Well 
naturally,  in  her  anxiety  and  distress  sh( 
had  not  seen  it.  That  was  what  he  tolc 
himself  but  the  expression  of  his  fact 
belied  it;  his  eyes  saw  an  insult  offeree 
and  his  lips  tightened  to  accept 
silently.  He  knocked  on  the  door  te 
make  sure  that  the  shop  was  empty: 
Then  he  stooped  down  and  withdrew  the 
paper  with  a  finger  nail.  It  was  ob- 
viously his  note,  but  he  opened  it  to 
make  sure  that  she  had  not  written  a 
reply  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

No.  It  read,  "Dearest — I  love  you. 
Nothing  else  matters.     I  love  you.    A." 

She  had  left  it  there,  with  all  its 
pathetic  and  sincere  appeal,  to  be  read 
by  anyone 'who  might  find  it.  He  was 
hurt,  he  was  resentful,  and  he  was  sorry 
for  himself.  Moved  by  the  first  of  thes0 
feelings,  he  started  to  tear  the  note  in 
pieces;  but  the  second  caused  him  to 
stop.  He  would  compel  her  to  read  it 
yet,  and  be  ashamed,  and  humble  her- 
self to  him.  He  thrust  it  in  his  overcoat 
pocket. 

And  now,  how  was  he  to  reach  her.? 
It  was  useless  to  knock.  It  was  ecjually 
vain  to  telej)hone.  There  was  nothing  to 
do  but  to  wait  at  her  door.    And  that  act 
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)f  patient  humbleness  was  supported  by 

mixed  emotion  in  him — a  feehng  of 
;elf-pity  which  sought  luimiHation  and  a 
eeling  of  resentment  which  welcomed 
lumiliation  as  a  just  cause  for  anger  and 
•evenge.  If  she  had  come  repentant  to 
lis  doorstep — no  matter  what  she  had 
ione  to  him — would  he  have  left  her 
:here  with  her  plea  for  forgiveness  un- 
•ead?  She  was  inlunnan.  Compared  to 
ler  he  was  a  model  of  sweet  and  chari- 
;able  constancy. 

He  was  in  this  mood  when  Van 
5choeck,  coming  round  the  corner  of 
ligh  Street,  approached  him  in  the 
nanner  of  a  Sunday  idler  back  from  a 
'.valk.  Alan  leaned  against  the  frame  of 
:he  window  and  watched  him  come. 
Van  Schoeck  shook  his  head  before  he 
was  near  enough  tosj)eak.  "rin  nfraid," 
;ie  said,  "it's  no  use  waiting." 

"llaA'C  vou  seen  he 

"Well-yes." 


,v" 


"Why  didn't  you  hold  her  for  me?" 

"She's  too  worried.  Her  father's  ill- 
ness— it's  dangerous.  He  may  be  dying." 

"What  was  he  doing  out  this  morning, 
then?" 

"I  don't  know.    Was  hef 

Van  Schoeck  seemed  more  than  us- 
ually dumb  and  vague,  and  Alan  fumed 
and  nagged  at  him  in  vain.  What  had 
she  said?  Nothing  except  that  her  father 
was  very  ill.  Was  she  going  to  the 
Perrins'?  No,  he  thought  not.  When 
were  they  to  see  her,  then? 

"W^ell,"  Van  Schoeck  said,  "if  you 
could  let  it  go  for  a  day  or  two  it  might 
be  a  good  plan."  And  with  that  he 
turned  away,  as  if  his  part  in  the  affair 
were  ended,  and  drifted  down  the  street 
toward  the  river  road. 

The  rain  had  begun  to  fall. 

Alan  watched  him  go,  but  what  he 
saw  was  not  Van  Schoeck's  broad  in- 
diH'erent   back;    he   saw   Julie,    thrown 
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on  the  world  by  her  father's  death, 
frightened  and  broken-spirited,  turning 
to  him  for  help  and  consolation.  And 
the  world,  like  Biddy,  walked  away  and 
left  her  to  him.  She  would  know  then 
who  her  true  friends  were.  Of  all  the 
doors  at  which  she  might  knock,  only  his 
would  open  to  her.  ''Come  in,"  he 
would  say,  forgiving  but  reserved,  and 
then  he  would  stand  aside  to  let  his 
mother  receive  and  welcome  her.  She 
would  burst  into  tears  of  shamed 
repentance — 

Absorbed  in  this  consoling  drama,  he 
left  the  scene  of  his  defeat  and  followed 
after  Van  Schoeck — but  with  no  inten- 
tion of  overtaking  him — and  he  did  not 
notice  that  when  Van  Schoeck  came  to 
Mountain  Avenue  he  turned  north 
instead  of  continuing  toward  the  river 
road.  And  by  the  time  that  Alan  had 
dawdled  across  the  bridge  and  found 
the  vista  of  the  road  empty  ahead  of 
him.  Van  Schoeck  had  regained  High 
Street  and  Was  hastening  toward  the 
lane  that  was  the  squalid  and  muddy 
path  of  his  return  to  Julie. 

When  he  came  to  the  lane  he  looked  at 
it  as  if  he  liked  its  dirty  slovenliness.  It 
had,  perhaps,  for  him  the  same  quality 
as  the  tawdry  little  shop  and  Julie's 
dumb  grief  and  the  fumbling  hand  she 
had  held  out  when  she  opened  the  door — 
a  quality  of  sincere  reality  that  may 
have  seemed  to  initiate  him  into  some 
franker  and  more  wholesome  relation 
with  life  than  he  had  known — as  if  this 
were  the  way  that  people  lived  when 
they  were  not  protected  by  wealth, 
packed  in  cotton  wool,  and  padded 
against  all  harsh  contacts  with  adversity. 
That  Julie  had  come  out  of  such  sur- 
roundings could  only  make  her  the  more 
wonderful  to  him. 

Some  considerations  of  the  sort  must 
have  sustained  him  in  the  contentment 
with  which  he  accepted  the  hours  of 
waiting  that  ensued;  sitting  on  a  barrel 
in  the  storeroom,  with  the  back  door 
o[)en  for  light,  listening  to  the  rain  drum 
on  the  empty  boxes  in  the  yard,  and 
facing   the    meager   stock    of   cases    of 


canned  goods,  chests  of  tea,  sacks  and 
barrels  and  tubs  and  firkins  from  which 
Cane  kept  his  shelves  supplied.  Cer- 
tainly an  undejected  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm sounded  in  his  voice  when  he 
answered  the  telephone  and  explained  to 
Martha  Perrin  that  he  -could  not  call 
Julie  but  would  take  a  message  for  her, 
and  received  with  little  congratulatory 
murmurs  Martha's  excited  account  of 
how  she  had  determined  to  get  up  as 
soon  as  she  heard  of  Julie's  trouble,  and 
how  she  had  succeeded  miraculously  in 
walking  without  help,  a  trifle  weak  and 
dizzy  but  not  more  than  was  to  be 
expected  after  such  a  long  time  in  bed.  | 
"And  tell  her,  please,''  she  said,  "not  to 
worry  about  her  classes  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. I'm  quite  able  to  take  them.  Tell  I 
her  they  assisted  me  downstairs,  but  I 
believe  I  could  have  done  it  without 
them.  And  tell  her  I  telephoned  myself.'' 
And  so  forth. 

It  was  a  birdlike  and  chirruping  gentle 
voice,  and  he  answered  it  sympatheti- 
cally,  obviously  pleased   to  share  with  I 
Julie  in  the  intimacy  and  excitement  of 
it.    When  Martha  had  rung  off  he  called 
up  the  Birdsalls  in  another  tone — the' 
tone    of    turning    from    friendship    to' 
formalities — and  left  word  that  he  would  | 
not  be  in  for  luncheon.     Then  he  went 
back  to  his  barrel  in  the  storeroom,  took  | 
off  his  hat  and  overcoat,  and  sat  there 
with  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and  his  chin 
in  his  hands,  like  a  boy  who  had  escaped  I 
from  his  elders  and  found  a  congenial 
attic  to  dream  in  on  a  wet  day. 

The  sound  of  the  rain  prevented  him  I 
from  hearing  Julie  as  she  descended  the 
stairs,  and  she  came  as  unexpectedly  as  i 
a  ghost   out   of  the  shadows   into  the  I 
bedraggled  half-light  that  was  sad  and ! 
cold  in  the  doorway.     She  did  not  see 
him.     She  stood  staring  at  desolation, 
with  a  hand  up  to  her  head,  her  fingers 
clenching  and  unclenching  in  her  hair 
and  tugging  at  it  as  if  she  were  trying  to 
relieve  a  headache  by  the  painful  coun- 
ter-irritant of  that  .nassage.     It  was  a 
homely  but  tragic  pose,  and  it  took  him 
in  the  throat.    He  coughed. 
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Her  fingers  stopped,  tangled  in  her 
lair,  but  she  did  not  turn  or  look  at 
lim. 

'The  doctor's  coming,"  he  said  at  last, 
loarsely.    "And  two  nurses." 

She  shook  her  head  in  hopelessness — 
md  continued  shaking  it  slowly  from 
;ide  to  side  as  if  she  found  this  move- 
nent  a  relief. 

He  watched  her,  miserable,  unable  to 
lelp.  He  said  with  an  effort,  "If  you — if 
^ou  could — "  and  hesitated,  and  swal- 
owed  his  last  reserve,  and  went  on 
uunbly,  "When  it  happened  to  me,  I 
ised  to  cry  every  night — and  all  night — 
n  school.     I  could  bear  it  better." 

Her  expression  did  not  change  but  her 
land  came  slowly  down  the  side  of  her 
lead  and  stopped  at  her  cheek.  He  saw 
hat  she  was  breathing  open-mouthed, 
vith  quick  and  shallow  pantings.  Her 
aw  was  trembling,  and  it  was  this  that 
ler  hand  tried  to  cover. 

He  looked  down  at  his  feet,  unable  to 
ndure  the  sight  of  her  misery.  And  it 
mist  have  been  with  some  foolish  idea  of 
rying  to  get  her  mind  off  her  tragedy, 
or  the  moment  at  least,  that  he  said, 
IVIiss  Perrin  telephoned — Martha  Per- 
in.  She  asked  me  to  tell  you  that  she 
ot  up  and  found  she  could  walk — " 

At  the  name  "Martha  Perrin"  she 
lad  turned  as  suddenly  as  if  some  one 
vhom  she  wished  to  escape  had  appeared 
n  the  doorway;  she  tried  to  get  back  to 
he  stairs  but  she  stumbled  against  a 
)arrei,  caught  the  top  of  it  in  her  hands, 
md  bent  over  it  as  if  it  were  a  breakfast 
ray  that  she  were  carrying;  then  a 
rightful  sob  burst  from  her  in  a  con- 
vulsion that  shook  her  to  the  knees,  and 
he  began  to  sink  to  the  floor,  clinging  to 
he  barrel-top  in  an  agony  of  spasmodic 
Iry  chokings  and  horrible  sounds.  He 
;prang  to  her,  frightened.  She  dropped 
n  a  huddle,  her  face  in  her  hands,  trying 
o  stifle  the  noise  that  she  made.  He 
tooped  down  beside  her  and  caught  her 
n  his  arms.  "No,  no,"  he  cried.  "My 
jrod,  no!"  It  was  too  painful.  "You 
nustn't.  Don't  cry  like  that!"  He  held 
ler  to  him,  trying  to  restrain  with  the 


pressure  of  his  embrace  the  anguished 
spasms  that  tortured  her.  "No,  no. 
Listen.  It'll  be  all  right.  I've  got  a  good 
doctor — the  best." 

She  shook  her  head  like  a  terror- 
stricken  child,  her  eyes  glazed,  her 
mouth  open,  fighting  for  breath  against 
the  paroxysms  that  strangled  her.  "It's 
— it's  father,"  she  gasped.  ''Father^' 
And  at  that  the  tears  came  on  a  long 
shuddering  wail  and  she  fell  back  against 
him,  her  head  on  his  shoulder  as  limp  as 
if  her  heart  had  been  pierced;  and  she 
wept  and  wept,  helplessly,  in  an  ex- 
hausted abandonment  of  all  attempt  at 
self-control. 

He  drew  a  long  sigh  of  relief,  though 
the  tears  had  started  to  his  own  eyes. 
He  blinked  them  back,  holding  her  to 
him  and  saying  nothing.  As  she  grad- 
ually quieted  he  got  on  one  knee  and 
lifted  her  to  the  barrel  with  no  apparent 
effort,  and  stood  beside  her  with  his  arm 
around  her.  He  gave  her  a  handkerchief 
and  she  buried  her  face  in  it  against  his 
shoulder,  weeping  endlessly. 

"This  Doctor  Schelling,"  he  said,  to 
console  her,  "he's  a  great  man.  One 
of  my — one  of  my  grandfathers — my 
mother's  father — founded  that  hospital 
for  consumptives.  And  the  family  has 
been  supporting  it  ever  since.  And 
Schelling's  at  the  head  of  it."  He  spoke 
a  phrase  at  a  time,  with  long  pauses, 
"He's  on  his  way  out  here  with  two  of  his 
best  nurses,  and  it  won't  cost  anybody  a 
cent,  and  he'll  stay  till  your  father's  out 
of  danger.  You  needn't  be  afraid.  He'll 
pull  him  through.    He's  a  wizard." 

She  made  some  broken  and  smothered 
reply  that  was  unintelligible. 

"Then  I  'phoned  another  man  who  has 
a  chain  of  grocery  stores  in  New  York. 
And  asked  him  to  have  two  clerks  out 
here  to-morrow  morning.  So  you  won't 
have  to  worry  about  the  shop.  My 
father  started  them  up  in  business  years 
ago.  And  our  family  still  owns  stock  in 
the  firm,  so  he's  glad  to  do  it.  They'll 
stay  till  your  father's  well  again — if  you 
let  them — no  matter  how  long  it  takes. 
And  I'll  hang  around  too,  if  you  don't 
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mind,  so  as  to  see  that  they  keep  on  the 
job." 

She  wiped  her  eyes  and  tried  to  control 
herself  in  order  to  speak. 

''No,  no,"  he  said.  "Don't  try  to  talk. 
I'm  just  explaining  what  I've  been  doing. 
So  you'll  understand  who  these  people 
are  when  they  arrive.  And  I've  told 
Alan  that  you  can't  see  him  for  a  day  or 
two.  And  I'll  ask  the  clerks  to  keep  him 
away  if  you  wish.  There'll  be  no  need  to 
worry  about  that.  You'll  have  nothing 
to  do  but  fielp  Schelling  and  the  nurses  to 
get  your  father  well." 

She  made  a  grateful  sound,  a  sort  of 
lliajikfiil  inonri. 

"IMiat's  all  right;'  he  said.  'I'm  glad 
to  be  of  any  use." 


And  having  offered  all  the  explana- 
tions he  thought  necessary,  he  waited  in 
silence,  looking  thoughtfully  out  at  the 
rain  and  holding  her  to  him.  He  had  a 
peculiar  expression  of  sober  and  re- 
sponsible happiness.  She  lay  at  last  as 
quietly  in  his  arms  as  if  she  were 
sleeping. 

There  w^as  a  knock  at  the  front  door. 
"That's  probably  Schelling,"  he  said. 
He  patted  her  on  the  shoulder  before  he 
freed  himself.  She  reached  his  hand  and 
pressed  it  dumbly.  He  raised  hers  to  his 
lips.  And  though  neither  of  them  spoke, 
the  handclasj)  and  the  caress  were,  in 
effect,  her  tearful  surrender  and  his 
almost  tearful  acceptance  of  it. 
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He  found  Sclielling  at  the  door  with  an 
ssistant  and  two  nurses. 

The  profession  regarded  Sohelling  as  a 
reat  man,  and  lie  had  at  least  one  of  the 
Imost  invariable  traits  of  greatness — he 
/as  without  any  self-conscious  dignity. 
)ressed  in  an  informal  business  suit, 
dtli  a  soft  felt  hat  raked  down  over  one 
yebrow,  he  faced  the  world  as  he  now 
iced  Van  Schoeck,  with  a  shrewd  and 
crinkled  diagnostic  scrutiny  which  askcnl 
ir  no  rcsj)cct  and  gave  none.  "Oh, 
ouVe  heri'y"'  he  said.  "Where's  the 
atient?" 

"Upstairs." 

He  did  not  sliake  hands  and  he  did  not 
itroduce  his  staff.   His  assistant  nodded 

0  \iu\  Schoeck  as  they  entered.  The 
ounger  of  the  two  nurses  slipped  past 
leekly;  the  elder  ignored  Van  Schoeck 
;ith  an  unnecessary  haugiitiness. 

*Tf  you'll  go  through  to  the  back,"  he 
aid.    "The  stairs  are  there." 

Schelling  led  them  briskly  through  the 
arkened  shop  without  any  comment. 
le  merely  glanced  at  Julie  when  he  saw 
er  standing  in  the  light  of  the  back 
oor,  and  then  looked  around  from  her 

1  search  of  the  stairway. 
"Miss  Cane,  let  me — This  is  Doctor 

•chelling,"  Van  Schoeck  j)resented  him. 

"Yes,  I  see,"  he  said.  "Where  are  the 
tairs?" 

*'This  is  Miss  Cane,"  Van  Schoeck 
isisted. 

Oh."  He  took  off  his  hat.  "Yes. 
low  do  you  do?"  He  held  out  his 
and. 

She  did  not  see  it.  She  seemed  to  be 
^ying  to  find  in  his  face  the  skill  that 
ould  save  her  father. 

"All  right,"  he  said.     "Where  is  he?" 

She  turned  and  led  the  w^ay  upstairs. 

And  Van  Schoeck  went  to  the  tele- 
►hone,  called  up  his  apartment  in  New 
fork,  and  directed  a  servant  to  come 
tnmediately  to  Findellen,  engage  rooms 
them  at  the  Union  Hotel,  and  take 
lis  bag  there  from  the  Birdsall's. 

What  this  action  indicated  was  plain 


enough  when  Schelling  came  impatiently 
down  the  stairs,  with  his  hat  on,  and 
announced  in  a  tone  of  contemptuous 
frankness,  "I  can  do  no  good  here.  He 
hasn't  a  chance." 

He  tried  to  brush  past  on  his  way  out 
to  the  shop.  Van  Schoeck  blocked  his 
path .    ' 'Why  not  ?"  he  asked  evenly . 

Schelling  scowled  at  him.  "He's  been 
starving  with  malnutrition — indigestion 
— for  ten  years  or  more.  He  has  no 
stamina.  His  heart's  bad.  It's  no  use 
wasting  my  time." 

"You'll  not  l)e  w\asting  it,"  Van 
Schoeck  said.  "I  wish  you'd  stay  and  do 
what  you  can." 

Schelling  took  a  long  look  at  him. 
"Oh."  He  reflected,  frowning.  His 
frown  slowly  cleared.  He  asked,  at  last, 
"Are  vou  going  to  marry  this — Cane 
^•irl?" 

"Yes,"  Van  Schoeck  said,  "if  I  can." 

"I  see."  He  went  over  Van  Schoeck's 
face,  feature  by  feature. 

"I'd  like  her  to  be — to  be  interested  in 
your  work,"  Van  Schoeck  hinted. 

"I  see." 

What  he  saw,  of  course,  was  this :  since 
Van  Schoeck  had  come  of  age  he  had 
been  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  fund  upon 
which  the  hospital  depended;  and  he  had 
contributed  to  make  up  its  yearly  def- 
icits and  to  support  the  research  work 
that  had  made  Schelling  famous.  Van 
Schoeck's  w4fe  would  inevitably  have  a 
voice  in  his  affairs.  If  anything  hap- 
pened to  Van  Schoeck  she  would  prob- 
ably administer  his  estate.  It  was  part 
of  Schelling's  success  in  life  that  he  knew 
how  to  handle  the  people  from  whom  he 
needed  money. 

He  nodded.  "I  see,"  he  said.  "In 
that  case,  of  course — "  He  looked  out 
the  open  door  at  the  condition  of  the 
back  yard.  "Her  mother,"  he  asked,  "is 
a  religious  maniac,  isn't  she?" 

"I  don't  know.    I've  never  met  her." 

He  narrowed  his  eyes  thoughtfully. 
"The  girl  looks  healthy." 

"Quite." 

"Do  vour  cousins  know  her?" 

"No." 
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''I  see.  Well,  Til  do  what  I  can."  He 
turned  to  go  back  upstairs. 

'1  don't  mean,"  Van  Schoeck  said, 
''that  Miss  Cane  knows  anything  of 
this." 

"I  understand." 

And  from  that  moment  Julie  was  no 
longer  her  mere  self,  her  father  was  no 
longer  simply  her  father,  and  their  house 
was  not  at  all  their  house.  They  had  all 
been  altered  by  their  new  relation  to  the 
Van  Schoeck  estate.  It  was  as  if  Julie 
had  been  picked  to  marry  into  royal 
prerogatives.  She  became  a  power- 
elect,  though  not  yet  in  office.  Cane  was 
prospectively  Van  Schoeck's  father-in- 
law.  And  the  house  was  no  more  than  a 
ward  in  the  Van  Schoeck  hospital. 

"Mrs.  Cane,"  Schelling  said  at  her 
first  interference,  "I  doubt  whether  I 
can  save  your  husband's  life,  but  I'm 
willing  to  do  my  best.  I  must  have  a 
free  hand,  however,  and  if  you  hamper 
my  nurses  in  any  way,  I'll  hold  you 
responsible  for  my  failure." 

"Mother,"  Julie  pleaded,  "take  my 
room  upstairs.    Let  them — " 

"Who's  goin'  to  pay  for  all  this.'^"  her 
mother  demanded. 

"/  am,"  Julie  said. 

Mrs.  Cane  made  a  gesture  of  bitter 
abdication.  "Go  on.  Do  what  you  like. 
I'm  nobody.  You  an'  your  father — " 
She  went  to  the  attic  staircase,  stopped 
as  if  she  were  about  to  make  her  final 
shot  at  them,  gathered  her  old  coat- 
sweater  across  her  bosom  with  the  air  of 
wrapping  herself  in  her  dignity,  and 
disappeared  without  a  word. 

"Thank  you."  Schelling  took  Julie's 
hand  and  patted  it.  "If  his  heart  holds 
out  we  can  pull  him  through,  I  think. 
I'll  do  my  best,  but  you  mustn't  blame 
me  if  I  fail." 

She  asked  only,  "What  can  I  do — to 
help?" 

"Keep  a  stiff  upper  lip.  Don't  let  him 
see  you're  frightened."  He  smiled  at  her 
encouragingly.  "The  nurses  will  take 
care  of  you.    Have  you  had  any  lunch.?" 

She  did  not  wish  any.  Schelling  spoke 
to  the  younger  nurse  and  a  few  minutes 


later  she  came  to  Julie  with  a  steaming 
bowl  of  beef  tea,  interested,  staring,  but* 
respectful.  From  that  time  on  she  wa^ 
Julie's  nurse,  detailed  for  that  special 
service,  although  everyone  kept  up  the' 
pretense  that  she  was  nursing  Cane, 
And  when  two  other  nurses  arrived  to  del 
night  duty,  one  of  them  devoted  herself 
watchfully  to  Julie. 

Julie  remained  indifferent  to  their 
attention  because  she  was  unaware  of  it 
She  had  no  eyes  for  their  quick  and 
competent  movements  in  and  out  of  he 
father's  sick  room.  She  had  no  ears  fo 
their  noiseless  bustle  or  for  their  reassur 
ing  murmurs  when  they  spoke  to  herJ 
She  was  like  a  gambler  at  a  roulette 
table,  absorbed  in  watching  a  spinning 
ball  w^hich  meant  her  father's  life  or 
death.  The  suspense  had  now  become 
so  great  and  so  terrible  that  it  left  her  no 
capacity  for  any  other  emotion.  Sh^ 
waited  in  a  dumb,  blank,  exhausted  rest- 
lessness— standing  at  a  window  in  the 
dining  room  and  looking  out  on  the  tar- 
and-gravel  roof  of  the  storeroom  where 
she  had  played  as  a  child — standing  in 
the  parlor,  staring  at  the  empty  arm- 
chair in  which  she  had  so  often  sat  on 
his  knee — standing  in  the  doorway  of  the 
bedroom  w^iere  her  father  had  stood 
when  she  drew  her  first  wailing  breath, 
and  gazing  at  him  sleeping  feverishly 
with  a  nurse  beside  his  pillow^  and  a 
doctor  setting  up  a  tank  of  oxygen. 

She  was  unable  to  do  anything  to  help; 
she  knew  nothing  of  illness.  The  nurses, 
on  Schelling's  orders,  had  taken  over  the 
kitchen;  they  and  the  doctors  had  en- 
gaged rooms  at  the  hotel  and  ate  their 
meals  there,  so  she  had  no  household 
management  to  consider.  She  carried 
upstairs  to  her  mother  a  tray  w^iich  had 
been  prepared  for  her,  but  Mrs.  Cane 
was  too  happy  in  her  grievance  to 
jeopardize  it  by  any  communication  with 
anyone.  She  was,  quite  humanly,  letting 
her  resentment  occupy  her  mind  to  the 
exclusion  of  more  painful  feelings. 

Julie  wandered  down  from  the  attic  to 
the  storeroom,  intending  to  ask  Yan 
Schoeck  if  he  had  had  any  food,  but 
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hen  she  arrived  there  she  had  for- 
otten  what  she  came  for.  The  store- 
oom  was  empty.  She  heard  voices  in 
he  shop.  An  angry  voice — Alan's 
oice — drew  her  to  the  door.  He  was 
"olding  Van  Schoeck,  accusing  him  of — 
hat?  She  went  in  to  them,  unnoticed. 
What  do  you  want?"  she  asked. 

"JuHa!"  AUm  cried. 

"(io  away,"  she  said.  *'You  have  no 
usiness  here." 

"Business!  Business!  I've  as  much 
usiness  as  he  has."  She  turned  to  go 
•nek.  'MuHa,"  he  pleaded,  "don't  act 
ikc  this  to  me.  Let  me  help.  I  didn't 
now  he  was  ill.  I  didn't  mean  to — 
.ook.  Here's  the  letter  I  wrote  you. 
{cad  it.    Here." 

"No.    No — never."    She  waved  him 


away.  "Nothing.  Nothing  from  you. 
Never.    Never  again." 

The  shop  was  now  so  dark,  even  with 
the  door  open,  that  he  could  hardly  see 
her.  "Julia!"  He  followed  her,  trying  to 
reach  her,  to  touch  her.  Van  Schoeck 
grasped  him  by  the  arm. 

"You'd  better  go  away,"  Biddy  said. 

Alan  tried  to  throw  off  his  hold, 
cursing  in  a  sudden  insane  rage  that 
\^ented  all  his  accumulated  feelings 
against  Julie.  Van  Schoeck  swung  him 
round,  pinned  down  his  arms  in  a  hug 
from  behind,  caught  both  wrists  in  one 
powerful  hand,  picked  him  up  w4th  an 
arm  about  his  knees,  and  carried  him, 
kicking  and  swearing,  to  the  door.  "If 
you  come  })ack  here  again."  he  said, 
setting  him  on  his  feet,  '^VX^parik  you." 


HE  STOOPED  DOWN  BESIDE  HER  AND  CAUGHT  HEK  IN  HIS  ARMB 
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He  gave  him  a  shove  from  behind  that 
shot  him  down  the  steps  into  the  street. 

When  Alan  turned,  hatless,  the  door 
was  shut.  He  sprang  at  it  and  kicked 
it  furiously.  Biddy  plucked  it  open, 
caught  him  by  the  collar,  and  jerked  him 
into  the  shop.  "Now!"  There  was  a 
silent  scuffle  in  the  darkness.  It  ended 
with  Alan,  choked  by  a  hand  twisted  in 
the  back  of  his  linen  collar,  lying  face 
down  across  Van  Schoeck's  bent  knee. 
At  the  first  resounding  whack  of  the 
spanking  he  went  limp,  and  Biddy 
stopped.  "I'm  sorry,"  he  said.  He  put 
the  trembling  boy  on  his  feet  and  shoved 
him  gently  out  the  door.  "Please  go 
away." 

He  went.  He  picked  up  his  hat  from 
th£  steps  ^md  went  without  a  word, 
without  even  a  look  behind  him.  He 
turned  up  his  overcoat  collar  to  cover 
his  bruised  throat,  sank  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  staggered  away,  shuddering 
weakly.  At  the  corner  he  dropped  his 
head  to  hide  his  face  because  he  was 
crying.  When  he  came  to  the  river  road 
he  was  afraid  to  approach  the  bridge;  he 
was  afraid  that  he  might  throw  himself 
in  the  river.  He  turned  north  on  Moun- 
tain Avenue. 

And  yet,  two  hours  later  when  he  was 
nearing  his  home,  tired  out,  he  saw  Alice 
Carey  and  her  father  coming  toward 
him,  and  he  drew  himself  up  jauntily  to 
meet  them  and  saluted  them  with  an  airy 
bow.  Then  as  he  passed  Alice — on  an 
impulse  of  resentment  that  seemed  in- 
dependent of  his  will— he  slipped  into 
her  hand,  unseen  by  her  father,  the 
note  that  he  had  written  Julie. 

XXXIX 

(Jane  had  been  dreaming.  He  dreamed 
that  he  was  standing  on  the  hill  above 
Findellen,  looking  down  on  the  little 
town  and  feeling  a  peculiar  inflation  and 
})Uoyancy  in  his  chest;  he  flexed  his  knees 
and  sfmmg  into  the  air.  He  rose, 
astonished.  He  rose  and  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  float,  suspended,  before  he 
sank  lightly  back. 


Gosh !  He  did  not  believe  that  he  had 
done  it,  but  when  he  tried  it  again,  with 
a  stronger  leap,  there  was  no  doubting  it. 
He  rose  like  a  toy  balloon.  "I  can  do 
it!"  he  thought.  "I  must've  been  able 
to,  all  along — all  my  life — an'  I  never 
knew  it.  I  believed  I  couldn't  because 
people  told  me  I  couldn't !"  And  leaping 
for  the  third  time,  in  an  exultant  con- 
fidence, he  found  that  by  treading  down 
the  air  and  making  little  finlike  move- 
ments with  his  hands,  he  could  not  only 
remain  aloft  above  the  treetops — he 
could  rise  and  continue  rising,  higher  and 
higher,  gloriously. 

The  sun  had  been  sinking.  Its  lower 
edge  had  already  touched  the  western 
hills.  But  as  he  soared  he  seemed  to 
raise  the  sun  with  him,  because  as  he 
ascended  he  cleared  the  shadow  of  the 
earth  and  caught  the  rays  like  a  sunset 
cloud.  "Gosh!"  he  said.  "I  can  keep  it 
— sunlight.  If  I  go  on  up  it'll  never  be 
night."  And  this  delighted  him  because 
he  hated  darkness.  "No  more  night! 
Gosh!"  Once  free  of  the  revolutions  of 
the  earth,  of  course  there  would  be  no 
more  night.  He  would  float  in  eternal 
sunlight,  in  the  immense  spaces  of  the 
sky.  "Why?"  he  asked  himself,  "why 
didn't  I  think  of  it  before.^  It  just  shows 
you.    People  don't  realize  their  powers." 

He  looked  down  contemptuously  at 
the  landscape  below  him.  There  it  w^as, 
dead,  inert,  immovable.  It  could  never 
escape  the  night,  as  he  could.  It  could 
never  escape  from  the  earth,  as  he  could. 
It  had  to  be  rolled  around  and  rolled 
around  forever,  from  day  to  night,  from 
winter  to  summer,  the  mountain  looking 
down  at  the  village  and  the  village  look- 
ing up  at  the  mountain.  He  felt 
superior.  He  pitied  the  everlasting  hills. 
He  was  off — on  his  way — leaving  them. 

And  then,  of  course,  he  remembered. 
He  remembered  that  he  had  to  see  some- 
one— his  mother.'^ — to  say  good-by — to 
explain  where  he  was  going  and  to  tell 
her  not  to  worry  about  him — that  he 
was  all  right.  He  reversed  the  move- 
ments of  his  hands  and  he  began  at  once 
to  descend.    He  lit  on  tiptoe,  at  the  top 
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)f  Mountain  Avenne,  and  lie  started  to 
)Ound  down  the  road  toward  home  in 
()n<>-  flying  leaps  that  were  as  graceful 
md  effortless  as  the  soaring  and  dipping 
)f  a  bird.  The  excitement  of  it  was  so 
;T(\it — it  was  so  breathless  and  it  set  his 
•leart  to  racing  so  wildly — that  it  woke 
iiim  up. 

Tie  was  lying  on  his  back,  panting,  the 
vhole  bed  shaken  by  his  heartbeat.  The 
mrse  had  put  a  hand  under  his  shoulder 
()  turn  him  on  his  side.  "Say,  maw,'* 
w  said — and  recognized  that  she  was  not 
)is  mother.  "Huh!"  he  grunted  pain- 
ully.    And  then  he  smiled. 

Tie  smiled  with  the  superior  and  pity- 
ngly  comj)lacent  feeling  that  he  had  had 
n  his  dream.  Here  was  this  same  dull 
)ld  room,  in  the  unchangeable  old  house, 
(M  forever  in  the  mud  and  pavements  of 
lie  immovable  old  town,  looking  at  the 
•\<Tlastingly  imprisoning  hills,  and  stu- 
)i(lly  unable  to  get  away  from  them.  He 
vas  different.  He  did  not  have  to  live 
orever.  Gosh!  He  had  never  thought 
)f  thflt  before — not  thai  way. 

The  nurse  had  noticed  the  movements 
)l'  his  hands  in  his  dream.  Now,  as  he 
niiled  in  the  dim  light  of  the  lowered 
^as-jet,  she  put  a  clinical  thermometer 
11  his  mouth.  He  grinned.  He  felt 
)la('idly  contemj)tuous  of  her  and  her 
lursing.  His  body  seemed  asleep  in  a 
hill  ache  of  its  own  that  left  his  mind 
.wimming  free.  He  let  his  eyes  move 
•ontentedly  over  the  walls  and  the 
urniture. 

Nearsighted  eyes,  everything  was 
)hirred  and  vague  to  them,  but  he  knew 
he  room  by  heart.  It  had  not  changed 
;ince  he  first  entered  it.  He  had  brought 
lothing  into  it  but  his  clothes,  and  they 
vere  few.  There  was  the  dresser,  for 
n stance.  It  had  belonged  to  old  Sowers, 
nid  the  brush  and  comb  on  it  were 
mowers',  and  the  round  box  in  which  he 
vept  his  collars  had  been  Sowers'  too. 
Vnd  outside  of  the  room  nothing  was  his 
)wn  but  the  few  books  he  had  bought 
nid  kci)t;  the  house,  the  shop,  the 
)usiness,  the  furniture — all  were  Sow- 
ers'.    There  they  were,  just  as  Sowers 
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had  left  them — stupid,  enduring,  im- 
prisoned things. 

At  the  thought  of  them  he  looked 
exactly  as  he  had  looked  at  the  immov- 
able landscape  in  his  dream,  though  he 
was  not  aware  of  that  origin  of  his 
feeling.  What  had  been  a  fear  in  him 
that  he  was  going  to  die — a  fear  con- 
firmed by  the  arrival  of  so  many  doctors 
and  nurses — had  somehow  changed  itself 
into  this  placid  and  contemptuous  sense 
of  superiority  over  these  things  around 
him  which  he  would  leave  behind.  He 
seemed  almost  to  float  above  them  in  his 
bed — happy,  airy,  free. 

x\nd  then,  of  course,  he  remembered. 
He  remembered  that  he  had  to  say 
good-by  to  some  one — his  mother.^ — to 
tell  her  not  to  worry  about  him,  that  he 
was  all  right.  His  mother?  He  frowned, 
j>erplexed.  It  was  a  young  woman  like 
his  mother,  with  red  hair,  but  it  was  not — 

Julie! 

It  struck  him  with  a  physical  pain  in 
the  heart  that  wTung  a  groan  from  him. 
Julie!  He  w^as  leaving  Julie.  And  lying 
there  with  the  thermometer  in  his 
mouth,  he  stared  tragically  at  the 
thought  of  her. 

When  the  nurse  took  the  thermom- 
eter, he  said  feebly,  *T  want — my 
daughter."  She  bent  over  him  to  see 
him  better.  "It's  all  right,"  he  said,  in  a 
stronger  voice.    "I'm  all  right." 

She  withdrew^  behind  him.  He  took  a 
long  breath  that  crackled  in  his  chest, 
controlled  a  desire  to  cough  because  he 
did  not  feel  able  to  cough,  and  waited, 
saving  his  strength  to  smile  at  her. 

She  was  beside  him  before  he  saw  her. 
He  smiled  at  the  dim  figure  that  he 
knew  was  she.  "Sit  down  a  minute,"  he 
whispered,  trying  to  pat  the  bed. 

She  sat  down  and  took  his  hand,  and 
he  wanted  to  respond  to  the  pressure  of 
her  clasp  but  his  fingers  felt  swollen, 
enormous,  and  stiff.  He  could  not  move 
them.  He  made  an  effort  to  clear  his 
sight,  blinking,  but  even  when  she 
kissed  him  it  was  only  from  the  wetness 
of  her  face  that  he  knew  she  was 
weeping. 
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It's  all  right,"  he  whispered.     "I'm      thing  wrong,  something  mireal  about  hi:  j 


all  right.  I  just  wanted  to  tell  you.  I 
feel  better— a  lot  better.  Ill  get  well  all 
right.  But  I  wanted  to  tell  you— if  I 
dm't.  seer — if  this  thing  gets  me — don't 
you  worry."  He  gasped  it  out,  word  by 
word,  with  a  persistent  cheerful  feeble- 
ness. ''I  was  here  before  you  came,, 
wasn't  I.^  For  a  good 
many  years  before  you 
were  born,  I  was  here 
waitmg  for  you.  see.'  I 
was  finding  out  things 
so's  to  be  able  to  tip  you 
off  when  you  arrived, 
wasn't  I?  '  Well,  if  I 
have  to  move  on,  I'll  do 
the  same  thing  over 
there.  Don't  you  be 
scared.  I'll  be  finding 
out  what's  what.  I'll 
have  it  all  lined  up  by 
the  time  you  come,  just 
the  way  I  had  here."  He 
rested,  every  now  and 
then,  like  a  man  toiling 
up  an  exhausting  ascent. 
"I'm  not  going  yet — not 
by  a  darned  sight — but 
I'm  not  scared,  at  that, 
no  matter  what  happens. 
.Aq'  don't  you  be,  see? 
You  an'  me,  we're  not 
scared  of  an;vthing.  If  we 
hang  together  they  won't 
put  much  over  on  us — 
anywhere — any  more 
than  they  did  here." 

She  was  unable  to  re- 
ply. She  pressed  his 
hand,  blinded  and 
choked  with  tears.  He 
panted   hoarsely,  catching    his   breath. 

"Besides."  he  went  on  more  faintly, 
"there's  a  lot  o'  things  I  can't  find  out 
here,  see.^  I  goi  to  find  out.  An*  I  can  do 
it.  An'  I  know  exactly  how  I'm  goiJig  to 
do  it,  too.  I've  believed  I  couldn't  just 
because  people  said  I  couldn't,  but  I've 
been  trying  out  a  little  experiment  lately 
an'  it's  Hs  easy  as  swimming."  He 
frowned  uncertainly.     There  was  some- 


do  what  you  like 
xobody" 


memory  of  himself  soaring  up  into  th( 
sunlight,  but  he  could  not  decide  what 
was  the  matter  with  it.  "Well,  nevei 
mind  about  that,"  he  mumbled.  ''We' 
keep  that  to  ourselves,  see.^  People  don't 
believe  that  sort  of  thin^.  They're  lik( 
this  Birdseed  boy."  He  looked  at  hei 
anxiously.  "What'rt 
you  going  to  do  aboul 
him?" 

'I've     told     him— I'l 
never     see     him 
Never.'' 

"That's  the  talk.  He'.' 
no  good.  Well,  that's  al 
right.  Nobody  needs  t( 
worry  about  you.  Yoi. 
got  brains.  That's  al 
right.  What  I  wanted  tc 
say  was — well,  let's  see 
What  I  wanted  to  say — ' 
He  closed  his  eyes  and  re- 
lapsed into  a  long,  fainth 
<:asping  silence.  "Yah. 
That's  it.  I'll  know  you 
the  minute  I  see  you — the 
same  as  I  did  here.  Don't 
be  scared.  It's  like  that 
machine  o'  mine — that 
anti-gravity  one — only 
you  don't  need  a  ma- 
chine, see.^  You  just 
have  to  know  you  can 
do  it.  Confidence,  seer 
Know  your  powers.  You 
can  do  amiihing.  Yah. 
— Well,  I  just  came  back- 
to  tell  you  not  to  worry. 
I'm  all  right.  I'm  fine. 
It  just  shows  you. 
Julie—" 
He  had  not  opened  his  eyes.  She 
waited  for  him  to  go  on.  She  waited  a 
long  time  before  she  realized  that  he  was 
asleep.  Then  she  released  his  hand  and 
rose  to  tiptoe  out  of  the  room,  consoled 
in  spite  of  her  anxiety,  as  he  had  always 
consoled  her. 

She  had  no  suspicion  that  she  was 
never  again  to  hear  herself  called  "Julie" 
bv  anvone. 
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They  had  brought  from  the  attic  tlie 
ot  on  which  Cane  used  to  sleep  in  tlie 
torerooni  before  he  married,  and  she  lay 
lown  on  it,  still  dressed.  She  woke 
everal  times  in  the  night  to  hear  his 
)ainful  breathing  in  the  next  room — a 
)reathing  that  became  slower  and 
lower,  feebler  and  feebler,  stopped,  and 
hen  started  up  again  with  a  fierce,  eager, 
ighting  rapidity.  She  did  not  know 
nough  to  be  worried  by  it.  At  last  she 
lept  in  a  dead  exhaustion. 

When  she  wakened  there  was  sunlight 
)n  the  window  blind — and  silence  from 
he  bedroom.  She  was  covered  with  a 
hawl.  Van  Schoeck  was  sitting  beside 
ler.  She  knew  from  his  look  what  the 
ilence  in  the  bedroom  meant.  She 
urned  and  hid  her  face  in  the  pillow  and 
cached  out  her  hand  to  him. 

He  caught  it.     "Julia!" 

Her  reply  was  in  tlie  way  in  which  \\cv 
mgers  chui"'  to  his. 


Of  all  the  impossible  j)Ossil)ilities  that 
lave  since  come  out  of  Findcllcn,  per-      that  it  was. 

(THE  END) 


haps  the  most  improbable  has  been 
Julie  Cane's  success  in  the  life  and 
environment  of  Julia  Van  Schoeck;  for 
whatever  else  you  may  think  of  her,  she 
has  certainly  been  successful — as  con- 
spicuously successful  as  Niagara  Falls. 
Her  career  has  been  such  a  public  per- 
formance that  it  must  take  precedence 
as  a  marvel  even  over  the  private  miracle 
of  Alice  Carey's  happy  marriage  to  Alan 
Birdsall — a  marriage  which  infuriates 
everybody  who  sees  it,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  husband  is  blissfully  con- 
tented doing  as  he  pleases,  and  his  wife  is 
sweetly  pleased  to  h;t  him.  The  third 
j)rodigy.  Ma  -tha  Perrin's  complete  re- 
covery from  bedridden  invalidism,  made 
the  reputation  of  Doctor  Beck,  but  his  is 
only  a  local  reputation  after  all.  And  it 
is  only  in  what  you  might  call  the  busi- 
ness circles  of  Findellen  that  the  sale  of 
Cane's  grocery  to  a  New  York  firm,  for  a 
price  sufficient  to  retire  the  widow  on  a 
})ension,  is  recognized  as  the  holy  wonder 


ON  rerp:adixg  catullus 

BY  HARRY  KEMP 


THE  flutes,  the  silver  flutes  began  with  dawn. 
With  dawn  the  flutes  and  hidden  birds  began 
All  tremulous  with  stops  the  music  ran 
Of  light,  skilled  fingers  lifted  or  laid  on; 
The  birds  were  practiced,  too,  and  played  upon 
Obedient  throats  that  tracked  no  casual  plan: 
For  as  they  played  they  all  looked  up  at  Pan — 
Nor  had  the  flutes  his  leadership  foregone. 


Then  I  saw  altars  gleaming,  marble-pure. 

With  fire — or  day — too  bright  to  shine  in  words; 

Again,  I  saw  the  satyrs'  quick  pursuits, 

The  nymphs'  delayed  escapes,  with  yielding  sure. 

While — was  it  flutes  that  waked  the  hidden  birds 

Or  birds  that  brought  awakening  to  the  flutes? 


JACK  AND  JILL 

BY  FREDERICK  L.  ATJ.EX 

I  HAVE  been  doino'  some  pretty 
heavy  thinking  about  the  intellectual 
differences  between  the  two  sexes.  Are 
women,  I  have  been  wondering,  born 
conservative,  and  are  men  born  radical? 
In  support  of  this  hypothesis  I  offer  you 
the  facts  with  regard  to  a  small  girl,  aged 
three  and  a  fraction,  and  an  even  smaller 
boy,  aged  exactly  two.  Let  us  regard 
them  as  Exhibit  A  and  Exhibit  B  in  our 
investigation,  and  survey  them  with  the 
cold  eye  of  science. 

Jill  is  a  standpatter.  She  views  with 
alarm  any  departure  from  the  estab- 
lished routine.  She  must  always  sit  in 
the  same  chair  to  eat  her  evening  dish  of 
prunes,  and  if  apple  sauce  is  substituted 
for  prunes  she  is  thrown  into  confusion. 
She  stands  for  the  rights  of  property;  if 
her  brother  Jack  appropriates  her  toy 
taxicab  she  raises  a  hubbub  beside  which 
the  protests  of  Judge  Gary  at  the  ma- 
chinations of  Mr.  W.  Z.  Foster  are  as 
nothing.  She  believes  in  discipline;  the 
word  ''mustn't"  is  constantly  in  her 
mouth.  '•  Alustn't  go  out  without  a  coat 
on,"  she  says  severely  to  her  father  in 
the  same  tone  of  voice  in  which  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions say,  "Mustn't  go  into  the  World 
Court  without  reservations  on."  She 
prefers  to  have  things  done  to-morrow 
as  they  were  done  yesterday.  Even 
Senator  Lodge  could  hardly  be  more  in- 
sistent than  she  on  having  his  customary 
piece  of  zweiback  presented  to  him  at 
the  customary  moment  as  he  kicks  off 
his  slippers  and  climbs  into  his  crib  for 
the  night.  She  doesn't  smash  the  fur- 
niture or  other  established  institutions. 


V/e  used  to  take  upon  ourselves  the 
credit  for  her  behavior;  when  other  })ar-. 
ents  lamented  the  ink  bottles  spilt  on 
the  car})et  by  their  young  barbarians, 
we  smiled  indulgently  and  })rided  our- 
selves on  the  masterly  training  that  kejjt 
Jill  in  the  ways  of  peace.  But  now  we 
know  better.  L^p  to  the  age  of  three  at 
least,  we  have  decided,  the  female  of  the 
species  is  more  lawful  and  orderly  than 
the  male. 

It  was  Jack  who  brought  us  to 
humility. 

I  shouldn't  like  to  give  the  impression 
that  Jack  is  deliberately  destructive. 
The  better  word  would  be  headlong. 
Like  other  good  radicals,  if  he  destroys 
things  it  is  not  from  a  love  of  destruction 
but  merely  from  an  excess  of  zeal 
coupled  with  a  lack  of  experience.  He 
wants  to  examine  everything,  climb  over 
it,  push  it  around,  and  test  its  qualities 
of  resistance  by  banging  it  against  some- 
thing else.  He  combines  the  exploratory 
fervor  of  a  Balboa  with  the  indefatiga- 
bility  of  a  La  Follette — except  that  if 
he  ever  reached  a  peak  in  Darien  he 
wouldn't  stand  silent  but  would  imme- 
diately charge  full  tilt  for  the  Pacific  to 
see  if  it  was  any  good  for  splashing,  and 
that,  unlike  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
he  is  always  in  uproarious  humor.  He 
does  not  agree  with  the  editors  of  the 
Xation  that  the  world  is  a  bad  place  and 
reform  a  weary  task;  he  is  delighted  to 
find  it  a  place  in  which  there  are  so  many 
things  right-side  up  that  might  be  turned 
upside  down  by  the  experimental  mind 
with  undeniably  comic  effect.  Jill  holds 
that  whatever  is,  is  right;  Jack's  view 
is  that  whatever  is  should  be  taken 
apart  to  see  if  it  is  amusing  enough  to 
be  right. 
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*  Hello,    hello,    and    what    have    we 

lere?"  he  seems  to  be  thinking  as  he 

jomes  charging  into  the  room  where  I 

jm  working.    "A  waste  basket?    That's 

yorth  looking  into.    Curious  thing,  this 

theory  that  waste  baskets  look  better 

ight  side  up.    Now  my  idea  is  that  their 

ontents  should  be  spread  about  on  the 

oor.  Would  you  like  to  bet  that  there  is 

olliing  of  a  humorous  nature  in  this 

asket?    I  thought  so — the  pictorial  sec- 

ioii  of  the  Times.    Such  funny  pictures! 

biy  I  show  them  to  you.  Daddy,  and 

\i\c  them   in  your  lap,  after  proxing 

li.il  the  paper  on  wliicli  they  arc  printed 

lay   be   torn   (juitc  easily   and    with    a 

Icasant  sound?     I  wonder  if  it  would 

lake    more    noise    if    1    beat    on    the 

laliogauy  desk  with    the   asli    tray   or 

illi    that    silver    candlestick    on     the 

iblc.      That    one   over   there.     Just  a 

liiiute  and  I'll  climb   up  on  the  arni- 

lair    and    get    it.     Rather    a    job    to 

iiiib  up.     Now  that   I'm  up,   I  think 

11    just   let   the   candlestick   go   for   a 

liiiiite   and   get   down   and    climb,  uj) 

j,aiii  about  seventeen  times  to  see  if  I 

iiTt  find  a  better  way  of  doing  it.    Im- 

KMise  sport,  climbing.".  .  . 

That  is  about  what  Jack  would  say 

11  ring    the    first    three    minutes    of    a 

aiidard  hour  of  his  life  if  he  were  given 

)  more  fluent  speech.     Long  after  you 

:i\  e  (juietly  left  the  room  because  the 

iiiosphere  seems  uncongenial  to  any- 

liiig  so  conservative  as  work,  you  can 

rdY   him   climbing   up   the   chair   and 

own  again  with  chuckles  of  appreci- 

tion,    slamming   the   door   at    various 

elocities   to   study   the   action   of   the 

tell,  falling  over  the  waste  basket  that 

e  himself  left  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 

tid    enjoying    everything    prodigiously 

iid  audibly.     Yes,  he  is  the  cheerful 

idical:  put  him  in  politics  and  in  thirty 

'conds  he'd  be  saying,  "Well,  well,  if 

ere  aren't  a  lot  of  coal  mines.     Let's 

ationalize  them.     I  offer  a  bill  to  that 

Icct.    And  bless  my  soul,  if  here  aren't 

)ine  farmers.     I  offer  a  bill  to  appro- 

riate  a  billion  dollars  for  the  farmers. 

othing  like  a   little  experimentation. 


If  you  don't  like  it  we'll  try  something 
else." 

When  Jill  sits  beside  me  in  the  flivver 
she  is  all  for  caution  and  safety  first. 
"Put  your  other  hand  on  the  wheel," 
she  admonishes  when  she  sees  me  en- 
dangering private  property  by  driving 
with  one  hand.  Jack's  vocaljulary  to 
date  contains  only  such  more  vital  words 
as  "  Daddy,"  and  cannot  express  his  true 
feelings;  but  I  am  sure  that  if  he  were 
as  voluble  as  she,  he  would  be  crying, 
"Faster!  Faster!  Why  use  any  hands 
on  the  wheel  at  all?  How  long  do  you 
suppose  we'd  stay  in  the  road?  I  say 
five  seconds;  do  you  say  more  or  less? 
Here's  a  corner — wouldn't  it  be  more 
fun  if  we  ran  over  the  traffic  oflficer  in- 
stead of  going  round  him?" 

Soniet  iines  I  try  to  imagine  what  Jack 
will  be  like  when  he  grows  up.  But  my 
imagination  is  unequal  to  the  task.  A 
minute  ago  I  spoke  of  him  as  he  might 
beha\'e  as  a  Senator.  Jkit  in  my  mental 
picture  he  insists  on  rushing  jovially 
about  the  Senate  Chamber,  banging  the 
desk,  scattering  public  documents,  climb- 
ing upon  the  Senatorial  chairs  and  jump- 
ing oft'  them;  and  I  realize  that  as  I 
visualize  him  he  is  wearing  a  little  blue 
print  suit  buttoned  about  his  waist  with 
large  white  buttons,  and  is  only  just  two 
years  old  and  not  a  Senator  at  all,  and 
that  my  imagination  has  accomplished 
nothing. 

Perhaps  he  will  have  exhausted  all  the 
joys  of  experiment  long  before  he  reaches 
years  of  discretion,  and  will  become  a 
sedate  conservative  who  prefers  a  reli- 
able business  administration,  low  sur- 
taxes, and  no  entangling  alliances;  while 
his  sister,  weary  of  a  youth  of  regularity, 
will  scandalize  him  by  sympathizing  with 
the  Soviet  Government  and  voting  the 
Farmer-Labor  ticket  and  coming  out 
openly  for  prunes  and  apple  sauce  on 
alternate  nights.  But  there,  you  see,  my 
imagination  has  gone  back  on  me  again. 
I  can't  do  more  for  my  hypothesis  about 
the  intellectual  difference  between  the 
sexes  than  oft'er  my  evidence  about  these 
two  small  children  as  they  are  to-day. 
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Let's  leave  them  so  for  the  present. 
Only  let's  not  leave  Jack  in  the  same 
room  with  anything  breakable  unless 
Jill  is  there  to  say  "mustn't,"  as  all  good 
conservatives  say  to  all  good  radicals. 

THE  HIGHBOY 

BY  PHILIP  CURTISS 

MY  wife  must  have  heard  a  sound  of 
some  kind,  for  she  looked  up  from 
her  book  in  distinct  irritation. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at.^"  she 
demanded. 

"That  wasn't  a  laugh,"  I  replied. 
"That  was  a  sigh — a  sigh  of  artistic  sat- 
isfaction. I  have  just  evolved  a  perfect 
work  of  art,  an  absolute  bijou,  flawless 
in  form  and  profound  in  conception." 

With  an  air  of  somewhat  ostentatious 
martyrdom,  Maude  turned  down  the 
page  of  her  book  and  laid  it  beside  her 
on  the  table. 

"What  is  this  masterpiece,  this  abso- 
lute bijou?'' 

"It  is  a  short  story,"  I  replied,  "a 
short  story  par  excellence,  not  to  say  ne 
plus  ultra.  It  has  all  the  compactness 
of  Chekov,  plus  the  sardonic  truth  of 
de  Maupassant,  plus  the  little  flick  at 
the  end  of  O.  Henry." 

"All  that.^"  asked  Maude  dully. 
"Well,  carry  on." 

"The  story,"  I  explained  brightly, 
"is  this:  The  hero — we'll  call  him  John 
Jones — is  a  struggling  young  author 
who  has  lived  for  eight  years  with  his 
wife  in  a  little  white  house  in  the 
country." 

My  wife  looked  at  me  suspiciously, 
but  she  made  no  remark. 

"They  are  just  like  Darby  and  Joan," 
I  continued,  "this  Jones  and  his  wife. 
For  eight  long  years  they  have  lived 
together  without  the  slightest  ripple  on 
the  water.  To  be  sure,  they  have  no 
money — " 

"I  gathered  that  about  two  sentences 
back,"  remarked  Maude.  "You  said  he 
was  an  author." 

"Old  stuff!"  I  retorted.  "Just  for 
that  I'll  make  him  a  bond  salesman.    I 


seem  to  know  a  certain  young  lady's 
brother  who  is  a  bloated  broker  in  Wall 
Street,  yet  has  no  compunction  about 
letting  a  poor  author  pay  for  the  seats 
every  time  they  go  to  the  theater 
together." 

* '  Nonsense ! ' '  exclaimed  my  wife .  "It 
happened  only  once." 

"Three  times,"  I  corrected,  "not  to 
mention  train  fare  between  New  York 
and  Stockbridge  and  a  telephone  bill  of 
nearly  twenty  dollars  at  the  New 
Brighton  Hotel." 

"But,  goodness  gracious!"  admitted 
Maude,  "if  you  are  going  to  keep  an 
exact  dollars-and-cents  account  of  your 
social  life  with  your  friends — I  thought 
you  said  this  was  a  short  story." 

"I  did,"  I  replied,  "and  it  is  if  you'll 
let  me  tell  it.  This,  then,  is  the  plot  in 
two  words:  Here  you  have  this  Jones 
and  his  wife,  two  honest  lovers,  living  a 
quiet,  self-sacrificing  life  in  the  country. 
He  is  wrapped  up  in  his  work — " 

"And  what  is  she  wrapped  up  in,^" 
demanded  Maude  quickly. 

"Well,  she's  wrapped  up  in  him,"  I 
had  to  confess.  "I  know  it  isn't  ideal 
but  there  they  are — both  in  their  orig- 
inal wrappers.  Now  will  the  listener 
kindly  keep  in  mind  that  for  eight  long 
years  they've  never  had  an  unpleasant 
moment.  If  his  work  has  met  with  re- 
buff and  defeat,  she  has  always  taken 
him  to  her  arms  and  consoled  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  she  herself  has  ever 
wanted  anything:  jewels,  fine  gowns, 
horses  and  carriages,  she  has  never  said 
anything  about  it — just  stifled  it." 

I  looked  up  cautiously  at  that,  ex- 
pecting a  swift  return  from  the  net,  but 
my  wife  was  apparently  not  listening. 
I  spoke  a  little  louder. 

"She  stifled  it,"  I  repeated.  "If  she 
wanted  fine  gowns  or  horses  and  car- 
riages, she  stifled  it." 

"Oh,  I  heard  you  the  first  time,"  an- 
swered Maude,  wearily.  "To  my  mind, 
she's  a  simp." 

"At  any  rate  she  was  a  great  help  to 
Jones." 

My   wife  looked    up   suddenly,   with 
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asliing  eyes.    "  For  Heaven's  sake,"  she 

einanded,  "if  you  admire  that  kind  of 

oman — all  spectacles  and  highbrow  and 

)\  ing-kindness,  why  in  the  world  didn't 

oil  marry  one  and  be  done  with  it?" 

"  I  didn't  say  I  did  admire  her,"  I  re- 

)rted.     "I  didn't  even  say  that  Mrs. 

OIK'S  was  that  kind." 

"  \'ou  make  her  sound  like  it,"  re})lied 

bmde.      "I    can    see    her    now — old- 

isliioned,  high-boned  corsets,  and  shirt- 

aists  with  a  belt.     Jk^longs  to  a  drama 

ague  and  is  good  to  the  birds.    Detest- 

l)lc  type  of  woman,  I  call  her.     I  sup- 

osc   you'd    like    ine   to    pull    my    hair 

raight   back   off   my   eyes   and    wear 

innel  nightgowns  with  a  little  frill  at 

ic  neck." 

"My  dear  girl,'  I  begged,  holding  up 

y  hand,  ''don't  get  all  worked  u})  about 

)()!•  Jonesey's  wife.    Can't  you  learn  to 

ok  impersonally  at  a  work  of  art?    Do 

)ii  su{)pose  lliat  Goya  or  Dante  ad- 

ircd    his    own    creations — as    people 

icy'd  want  to  take  to  the  club?     Just 

y  to  consider  this  pair  of  sim[)le  lovers 

1  consider  them — purely  as  figures  in 

.'drama,  as  puppets  of  fate." 

[]  "  Exactly  the  word  for  them,"  replied 

aude.    "Come  on.    Push  along." 

"Of  course,"   I   suggested   painfully, 

you  don't  want  to  hear  this  story 

m  needn't." 

IMaude  softened  distinctly.  "Oh, 
m't  be  an  ass,"  she  replied.  "I  do 
mt  to  hear  it.  It  was  just  because  you 
;nt  rambling  off  about  those  theater 
ikets.  Now  what  about  Jonesey?" 
I  began  again.  "  Well,  here  they  have 
^ed  for  eight  years  in  the  country — " 
I!  "Yes,  I  know  all  that,"  replied 
[aude.  "No  horses  and  carriages." 
And  no  ripples!"  I  insisted  firmly, 
•ut  one  day  this  author's  wdfe  was 
dng  through  an  antique  shop  in  the 
llage  and  she  happened  to  see  a  per- 
kily marvelous  old  bonnet-top  high- 
ly, the  first  she  had  ever  discovered 
ijitside  a  museum." 

I  To  be  candid,  this  was  the  only  point 

the  story  that  I  had  really  dreaded. 

[looked  up  cautiou^y;    but  to  my  re- 


lief, while  my  wife  was  blushing  she  was 
also  laughing. 

"So  thafs  it,  is  it?"  she  asked.  "I 
knew  there  was  going  to  be  some  dirty 
dig  in  this  fable." 

"  Not  at  all,"  I  replied.  "  We  can  call 
it  a  lowboy  if  you  want,  or  even  a  foot- 
stool. It  doesn't  matter.  The  highboy 
is  merely  symbolic — the  symbol  of  a 
wife's  desires.  You  see,  all  these  years 
this  wife  in  the  story  had  bravely 
scpielched  her  secret  longings  for  gowns 
and  jewels.  Those  didn't  affect  her. 
But  she  was  artistic  at  heart,  and  so 
when  she  saw  this  genuine  bonnet-top 
highboy — " 

"She  fell  for  it." 

"Exactly,"  I  said.  "That's  just 
what  happened.  Highboys  were  the  one 
weak  spot  in  her  armor — her  price,  if 
you  will.  At  the  same  time  she  realized 
that  this  one  was  way  beyond  her  hus- 
band's means  and  for  days  and  days  she 
tried  to  drive  even  the  thought  of  it  out 
of  her  mind." 

"But  it  wouldn't  drive,"  suggested 
Maude.    "  The  sinful  little  hussy ! " 

"Of  course,  to  her,"  I  agreed,  "it  did 
seem  sinful.  You  see  that's  the  delicate 
little  note  of  pathos  in  the  tale.  This 
woman  had  been  so  good  all  her  life  that 
merely  to  want  a  highboy  which  she 
couldn't  afford  was  as  sinful  in  her  mind 
as  if  she  had  planned  to  commit — " 

"I  get  your  point,"  replied  Maude, 
"but  in  the  story  you'd  better  say 
'arson.'  Adultery's  rather  rococo,  don't 
you  think?" 

"I'll  fix  it  somehow,"  I  answered. 
"But  now  begin  the  daily  and  hourly 
struggles  of  this  poor,  tortured  creature. 
The  first  thing  she  does  is  go  back  to 
look  at  the  highboy — in  secret — feeling 
as  guilty  as  Zaza.  Timidly,  furtively  she 
asks  the  dealer  to  hold  it  for  her.  He 
consents  to  do  so  for  exactly  one  week, 
and  by  a  curious  coincidence  it  also  hap- 
pens that  one  week  from  that  day  is  her 
birthday." 

At  this  word  Maude  half  leaped  from 
her  chair.  "You  darling!"  she  cried. 
"You're  not  honestly  planning — ?" 
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"Eyes 

sharply. 


in  the  boat!"  I  commanded 
"No,  Sweetheart,  I'm  plan- 
ning nothing.  I'm  simply  trying  to  tell 
a  story— against  odds.  Please  remem- 
ber that  up  to  this  point  the  husband 
doesn't  know  a  thing  about  the  old'high- 
boy;  but  little  by  little  he  begins  to  see 
that  at  last  some  mysterious  ripple  is 
creeping  across  the  perfect  pool  of  his 
wife's  idyllic  happiness.  At  first  she  re- 
fuses to  tell  him  what  it  is  but  finally, 
after  threats  and  entreaty,  he  worms  it 
out  of  her.  Did  you  get  that  last  ?  He 
irormed  it  out  of  her." 

"Yes,  I  got  it,"  replied  Maude,  un- 
concerned. "]kit,  good  heavens  and 
earth!  Just  because  I  happened  to  see 
a  perfectly  marvelous  highboy  and  your 
own  cousin  says  it  would  be  absolutely 
criminal  not  to  snap  it  up  at  the  price, 
and  just  because  I  happened  to  mention 
it  casually  two  or  three  times,  you  try 
to  make  it  appear  that  I  have  been  ca  ris- 
ing on  it  every  day  for  a  month.  Be- 
sides, if  you  didn't  want  to  get  a  rise  out 
of  me,  why  did  you  put  in  that  about 
the  wife's  birthday.^" 

"In  a  story,"  I  answered,  "facts  are 
imimportant  or  accidental.  It  is  the 
eternal,  underlying  moral  struggle  that 
really  counts." 

"Oh,  fish!"  retorted  my  wife.  "Did 
she,  or  did  she  not,  get  the  highboy? 
That's  all  I  want  to  know." 

"  And  that's  exactly  what  every  reader 
will  want  to  know,"  I  answered.  "That's 
the  artistry  of  the  story — element  of  sus- 
pense. For  you  see  that  now,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  wife's  mental  struggles,  the 
husband  began  a  set  of  his  own.  To  him 
the  whole  question  came  down  to  this: 
How  could  he  get  the  price  of  the  high- 
boy before  his  wife's  birthday.^" 

"And  that's  all  the  question  there 
was  to  it  anyway,"  commented  Maude. 
"That's  the  first  sensible  thing  you've 
made  him  do." 

"Thus,"  I  continued,  "as  Jones  had 
no  trade  except  that  of  author,  he  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  story.  He  had  a 
bully  idea.  He  wrote  a  story  about  a 
young  author  and  his  wife  who  had  lived 


eight  years  in  the  country  and  one  da; 
the  wife  came  to  her  husband  and  con 
fessed  that  she  wanted  a  highboy." 

"  Oh,  help ! "  exclaimed  Maude.  "  Am 
I  suppose  that  in  Jones's  story  th« 
second  author  sat  down  and  wTote  j 
story  about  an  author  Vho  had  a  wif« 
who  w^anted  a  highboy,  and  so  he  ii 
turn  sat  down  and  wTote  a  story  abou 
a  man  whose  wife  wanted  a  highboy  am 
so  on  ad  infinitum.'' 

"Precisely,"  I  answered.  "Isn't  i 
beautiful?  But  I'll  tell  you  where  I  goi 
the  idea.  It  was  from  a  box  of  Quake 
Oats.  You  know,  on  every  box  there' 
a  picture  of  a  Quaker  holding  a  box  o 
Quaker  Oats  in  his  hand.  And  on  th< 
box  that  he  holds  is  a  little  Quaker  hold 
ing  a  still  smaller  box.  And  on  tht 
smaller  box  is  a  tiny  Quaker  holding  ai 
infinitesimal  box.  And  on  the  infini 
tesimal  box — " 

"That's  enough,"  interrupted  Maude 
"No  doubt  it's  very  subtle,  but  if  yoi( 
don't  mind  I'd  rather  follow  this  tal^ 
with  the  coarse  eye  of  the  general  public! 


It's  action  w^e  want,  not  infinity.  Yoi 
started  with  Jonesey,  so  let's  see  hint 
through.    He  wrote  the  story,  you  say? 

"He  did,  and  he  sent  it  right  off  to  i 
great  magazine.  It  took  him  only  oni 
day  to  write  it  because,  you  see,  he  waj 
fired  by  the  loving  help  of  his  wife.  Bu^ 
there  were  now  only  six  days  left  ir 
which  to  get  a  verdict.  So,  every  mornj 
ing  right  after  breakfast  he  walked  t( 
the  post  office  to  see  how  fate  was  going 
to  turn.  You  remember,  I  think,  thai 
they  lived  in  the  country  and  so  all  hii 
mail  was  put  in  plain  sight  in  his  owr 
little  box,  with  a  tiny  glass  door  and  ? 
number.  And  I'll  describe  in  the  story 
how  the  box  was  right  opposite  the  door 
so  he  could  see  whether  or  not  it  waf 
empty  the  minute  he  walked  in.  Then 
of  course,  in  his  daily  anxiety  he  got  s( 
keyed  up  that  he  could  tell  even  froir 
the  street  whether  or  not  there  was  anyi 
thing  in  the  box." 

Maude  squirmed  and  drew  one  fool 
up  under  her. 

"I  can  reallv  see  where  it  might  get 
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^011    excited,"    slie    confessed. 
Mrs.  Jones!" 

"And  every  day,"  I  continued,  "you 
2'dn  feel  the  suspense  getting  tighter  and 
'lighter.     I'll  just  pull  those  poor  devils 
Iirougli  a  slow,  lingering  agony. 

"  First  day,  of  course,  nothing  doing — 
)iil  Jones  didn't  expect  it.  Neverthe- 
css,  awfully  worried  on  the  way  home. 
■^(Mond  day,  he  begins  to  hope  but  pre- 
(M)ds  that  he  doesn't.  Nothing  doing, 
)f  course,  but  this  time  his  wife  meets 
liin  at  the  door  and  searches  his  face, 
liolli  try  to  be  flippant  about  it.  Laugh 
I  off.  Very  hollow — ha-lia.  1'liird  day, 
icitlier  one  can  eat  any  breakfast.  They 
[uarrel  a  little  as  to  which  one  shall  go 
()  I  lie  ])ost  office.  Husband  goes.  Sees 
roni  the  door.  Nothing  in  the  box. 
I  list  blank  glass.  Fourth  day,  both  of 
licin  getting  decidedly  pettish.  Try  to 
)rctend  they  aren't  worried.  Husband 
Aoes  to  the  post  office.  Asks  the  post- 
naster  whether  mail  ever  gets  missent. 
Kifth  day,  wife  on  the  verge  of  tears. 
Husband  kicks  the  dog,  then  repents. 
Love  of  animals  stuff.  Still  nothing 
loing.     l^ox  empty." 

I  held  up  my  hand.  Maude  followed 
:he  gesture  with  wide-open  eyes  as  if 
ihe  expected  to  see  me  take  a  rabbit  out 
)f  my  palm. 

"And  now,"  I  announced,  "comes  the 
)ig  moment.  Dawning  of  the  sixth  day, 
ifter  a  sleepless  night.  It  is  the  wife's 
birthday  and  also  she's  had  a  notice  from 
tlie  man  in  the  antique  shop  that  a  mil- 
lionaire wants  to  buy  the  highboy,  re- 
■iardless  of  price,  and  that  he  cannot  hold 
it  one  moment  after  twelve  o'clock  noon. 
Business  of  gulping  down  coffee.  Hus- 
band must  save  all  his  strength.  Both 
tiive  way  to  all  sorts  of  little  private 
'superstitions.  Wife's  hand  trembles  as 
she  gives  husband  his  hat.  If  they'd 
only  had  a  child  perhaps  they  wouldn't 
have  wanted  the  highboy  so  badly — " 

"Oh,  come  on,  for  goodness  sake," 
interrupted  Maude.  "Cut  out  the 
artistry.    What  finally  happened.^" 

"To  get  the  whole  effect,"  I  replied. 


very  slowly,  "I  think  I'd  better  tell  it 
to  you  just  as  I'm  going  to  write  it. 
Now  listen,  for  here  is  the  crux : 

...  As  Jones  turned  out  of  the  dusty 
highway  and  into  the  village  street,  he  could 
feel  his  knees  hit  together  and  his  heart 
pound  like  a  trip-hammer.  His  hands  were 
bloodless  and  his  mouth  was  dry.  A  passer 
spoke  to  him  but  he  heeded  not.  His  eyes, 
his  ears,  and  all  his  senses  were  focused  on 
the  door  of  that  post  office  and  beyond  it, 
in  the  shadows,  on  a  little  numbered  box. 

It  seemed  to  loom  out  from  the  others  like 
a  dread,  malignant  eye  of  some  monster, 
glaring  glassily  to  mock  his  overwrought 
nerves.  For  a  moment  a  dizziness  of  uncer- 
tainty overwhelmed  him;  then,  as  his  vision 
grew  cdearer,  he  looked  at  the  tiny,  fateful 
square  of  crystal  and  he  saw  .  .  . 

"He  probably  saw  a  notice,  *Box 
Rent  Due,'"  suggested  Maude.  "He 
would — after  all  that  time." 

"No,"  I  answered,  "I'jn  not  going  to 
tell  what  he  saw.  I'm  just  going  to 
carry  the  story  up  to  that  point,  then 
put  in  a  line  of  dots  and  leave  it." 

"Leave  it  to  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion.^" asked  Maude,  in  disgust. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  Leave  it  to  the 
editor's  imagination.  Don't  you  see  the 
idea?  That's  just  what  Jones  did  with 
his  story  and  presumably  what  all  the 
others  did  with  theirs.  Each  one  of 
them  simply  wrote  out  his  heart  in  his 
story,  letting  an  editor  know  how  a  cer- 
tain brave  little  woman  was  dying  for  a 
highboy.  Then  at  the  crucial  point  he 
ended  with  that  plaintive  little  row  of 
dots.  It  w^as  just  as  if  he  raised  his 
hands  at  the  end  nnd  said,  *Well,  Mr. 
Editor,  how  about  it.^^'" 

"Uni-m,"  mused  Maude,  doubtfully. 
"It  might  work  and  again  it  might  not. 
Of  course,  I  want  a  highboy — " 

Then  suddenly  she  broke  off  with  firm 
resolution.  "But  anyway,  write  a  nice, 
joshing  letter  and  tell  them  to  hurry. 
For  it  isn't  really  six  days  to  my  birth- 
day." She  looked  down  at  the  dying 
embers,  then  up  at  the  clock.  "  It's  now 
only  five." 


THE  VOTER  AND  THE  PRESIDENT 

BY  EDWARD  S.  MARTIN 


IT  SEEMS  more  incredible  than  usual 
that  this  should  be  the  October  num- 
ber of  the  Magazine.  The  summer  did 
not  start  until  July,  and  strawberries 
were  current  and  well  regarded  long  after 
the  middle  of  that  month,  whereas  in 
these  latitudes  they  usually  culminate  by 
the  Fourth.  That  summer  is  gone,  one 
may  admit,  but  hardly  that  autumn  is  a 
month  old.  And  what  an  autumn! 
With  all  the  problems  of  contemporary 
life  pressing  in  on  us  demanding  opin- 
ions and  insisting  that  we  shall  settle  all 
problems  of  humanity  by  a  vote. 

We  won't  do  it,  because  a  vote  is  not 
up  to  so  big  a  job,  but  dou})tless  as  far  as 
a  vote  will  go,  we  shall  settle  them. 
October  is  the  real  take-off  of  the  year,  as 
we  are  annually  reminded.  Then  schools 
begin;  people  come  back  to  town;  there 
are  new  fashions  in  the  shop  windows. 
Everything  begins  except  politics,  which 
has  still  a  full  month  to  go,  the  hottest  of 
the  whole  campaign. 

Theophilus  Broadhead  has  been  think- 
ing about  boys'  schools  and  their  imper- 
fections, and  even  writing  on  that  sub- 
ject. He  discussed  it  with  a  philosopher 
who  finally  suggested  that  he  should 
begin  by  discussing  what  is  a  boy.  So 
when  we  discuss  politics  we  have  to 
begin  by  considering  what  is  a  voter. 
Surely  an  appalling  subject.  A  voter! 
It  would  not  })e  too  much  to  say  Hell  and 
Maria!  particularly  as  voters  nowadays 
are  of  both  genders.  Is  there  any  variety 
of  misconception  of  any  subject,  dead  or 
alive,  that  is  not  entertained  by  one  or 
another   })loc   of  the   electorate   of  the 


United  States.^  And  probably  the 
wrongest-headed  people  are  the  surest 
to  vote!  Consider  how  little  voters  vote 
with  their  minds  and  how^  much  they 
vote  with  their  livers,  or  their  spleens,  or 
wherever  is  the  seat  of  prejudice.  They 
vote  according  to  racial  promptings; 
according  to  whether  their  grandmothers 
were  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  Jews,  or 
Catholics;  according  to  whether  their 
grandfathers  voted  for  Andrew  Jackson 
or  John  Quincy  Adams;  according  to 
their  affections,  their  antipathies,  their 
wages,  the  state  of  business,  the  price  of 
wheat,  the  prosperity  or  otherwise  of 
sugar  or  steel;  according  to  their  views 
about  Darwin,  or  whether  New  York  is  a 
useful  center  of  population  or  an  ogre 
that  threatens  to  gobble  up  the  West  and 
all  its  money.  Let  each  of  us  think  of 
himself — of  the  interests,  the  traditions, 
the  derivations  and  the  environments 
that  affect  our  judgments;  let  each  of  us 
who  is  a  voter  consider  how  he  himself  is 
going  to  vote  and  why.  The  result  may 
not  be  very  flattering,  in  spite  of  our 
natural  desire  to  think  as  well  of  our- 
selves as  we  can.  How  much  worse  when 
we  think  of  voters  in  the  mass!  How 
extravagant  seems  the  hope  of  getting 
out  of  them  a  righteous  and  intelligent 
verdict  in  accordance  with  the  facts ! 

And  yet  that  hope  survives  all  experi- 
ence; better  than  that,  indeed,  in  our 
country,  is  considerably  supported  by 
experience.  For  some  mystical  reason 
the  voter  is  apt  to  beat  both  the  political 
machinist  and  the  soi)histicated  reasoner 
in  getting  to  the  man  the  times  need. 
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Sophisticated  citizens  and  politicians  are 
both  apt  to  see  some  things  hi<jj^er  than 
I  hey  are  and  to  be  warped  in  their  choice 
of  candichites  and  in  their  efforts  to  elect 
(hem  by  considerations  which  are  not 
really  vital,  though  they  seem  so.  The 
voters  do  not  so  much  think  as  feel. 
They  go  more  by  instinct.  The  mass  of 
I  hem  unorganized  cannot  provide  gov- 
ernment: they  need  leaders;  they  need 
some  political  machincM-y;  but  when 
can(lidal(\s  are  offered  to  tiiem  they  can 
nia  ke  a  choic(\  They  can  choose  between 
parties,  loo,  shifting  from  one  party  to 
anothcM-.  In  President-making  the  fact 
Ihat  Ihe  candidates  must  lake  the  ver- 
dict of  the  \()lcrs  affecls  Ihe  choice  of 
candidates  and  probably,  on  the  whole, 
iffecls  it  fax'orably. 

The  Noters'  caj)a(i(y  for  mischief  is 
imiled  in  scNcral  ways.  In  most  elec- 
tions there  are  only  two  or  three  ways 
that  voters  can  vote.  If  they  don't  vote 
For  one  candidate  t  licy  xote  for  t  h(M)ther, 
ind  cN'cn  when  there  arc  three  the 
•hances  are  at  least  one  in  three  that 
they  pick  the  best  man.  A  lot  of  their 
aspirations  and  antipathies  cannot  find 
expression  in  a  ballot.  If  their  vote  is  to 
ount  for  anything  they  must  vote  for 
some  one  who  is  sane  enough  to  be 
backed  by  a  considerable  following, 
jecause  otherwise  he  could  not  be  a 
serious  candidate. 

Besides  that,  the  voter,  taken  by  and 
arge,  is  subject  to  influences  from  with- 
Dut  himself.  When  a  notion  or  persua- 
sion sweeps  through  the  country  strongly 
nough,  it  may  carry  him  along  with  it 
and  deposit  his  vote  without  much  help 
from  his  personal  judgment.  When  that 
happens  there  befall  what  are  called 
andslides. 

"x\nd  another  thing — "  continued  a 
commencement  orator  last  June — ''and 
another  thing :  do  not  be  satisfied  merely 
mih  the  .visible  world.  There  is  a  lot 
more  to  existence  than  that.  The  visible 
svorld,  the  things  of  which  your  senses 
lone  make  you  aware,  is  not  enough, 
^ou  may  glut  all  your  senses  and  still 
ot  be  satisfied.    There  is  something  else 


that  you  will  need  and  there  is  something 
in  you  that  will  always  reach  out  to 
supply  that  need." 

So  too  with  politics.  There  is  more  in 
it  than  is  visible.  In  nothing  else  is  there 
a  more  appreciable  sense  of  mortal  mind 
— as  the  Christian  Scientists  would  say — 
trying  to  swing  jobs  that  are  a  little 
beyond  the  capacity  of  its  best  efforts. 
When  the  politicians  have  worked  their 
heads  off  to  pick  the  best  issues  and  sort 
out  the  likeliest  candidates,  they  are  still 
sensible,  in  spite  of  all  their  protestations 
of  certainty,  that  the  outcome  is  beyond 
them.  They  know — ^most  of  them — that 
except  the  Lord  build  the  house  they 
labor  in  vain  that  build  it,  and,  still 
doing  their  best  and  sticking  to  their 
chosen  purpose,  they  watch  and  wait  to 
see  how  nearly  their  endeavors  will  finally 
consort  with  destiny. 

Perhaps  that  is  one  reason  why  politi- 
cal conventions  in  this  country  are  so 
prayerful.     The  more  obvious  reason  is 
that  it  placates  the  more  pious  voters  to 
have  them  so,  but  that  is  not  the  whole 
story.     In  Europe  prayers  and  politics 
are  much  less  mixed,  and  one  recalls  the 
complaints  from  Americans  because  the 
help  of  the  Almighty  was  not  formally 
solicited  by  the  statesmen  who  built  the 
Versailles  Treaty.     Franklin,  who  was 
not  notably  religious  but  incomparably 
wise,  finally  called  for  prayer  to  help  out 
the  deliberations  of  the  convention  which 
made  the  Constitution,   very  much  as 
Bryan  did  when  the  Democratic  plat- 
form threatened  to  die  a-borning.     It 
was  the  appeal  to  the  invisible  to  help 
the  seen,  and  in  both  cases  it  was  timely 
medicine. 

At  this  writing  the  political  calculators 
are  busy  with  lists  of  the  states,  assign- 
ments of  some  of  them  to  one  or  another 
of  the  candidates,  and  conjectures  about 
the  large  group  left  over  whereof  the 
final  disposition  is  still  pure  guesswork. 
For  this  seems,  even  more  than  usual,  a 
campaign  in  which  anything  may  hap- 
pen, and  in  which  any  one  of  a  collection 
of  issues  may  forge  to  the  front  overnight 
and  decide  the  election.    For  Europe  is 
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an  issue,  with  Ireland  liable  at  any  min- 
ute to  develop  into  a  separate  one.  In  so 
far  as  the  Catholics  make  an  issue  of  the 
Klan,  they  make  an  issue  more  or  less  of 
theRoman  Catholic  Church.  Union  labor 
seems  ambitious  to  be  an  issue.  The 
farmers  are  another.  Something  in  the 
campaign  may  make  an  issue  of  Volstead. 
And  then  there  is  that  regular  per- 
former, the  tariff,  and  the  new  aspirant, 
the  surtax,  and  plenty  more,  so  that  it 
amounts  to  this :  that  there  is  an  unusual 
number  of  subjects  on  which  some  group 
or  other  is  or  affects  to  be  sensitive,  and 
is  ready  to  make  a  violent  outcry  if  any 
candidate  or  campaign  orator  makes 
injudicious  remarks  on  that  subject. 

Now  a  good  deal  of  all  that  is  affecta- 
tion. When  Mr.  Gompers  says  the 
American  Federation  of  I^abor  is  going 
for  La  FoUette  because  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  Democratic  platform  that 
does  not  suit  it,  or  when  Judge  (^ohalan, 
who  is  nominally  a  Democrat,  disap- 
proves of  Mr.  Davis  because  he  is  too 
fond  of  England  or  because,  as  the  Judge 
says,  the  Democratic  platform  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  Klan — in  either  case  the 
reasons  are  not  impressive.  Mr.  Gompers 
simply  did  what  he  had  to  do,  and  Judge 
Cohalan  behaved  naturally,  and  both  of 
them  put  out  the  best  reasons  they  could 
think  of  at  the  time.  Really  in  a  multi- 
tude of  issues  there  is  a  kind  of  safety. 
They  make  for  caution  in  discourse,  but 
they  are  only  symptoms  of  what  the 
election  will  really  turn  on.  There  is  a 
new  political  group  in  power  in  England 
which,  w^orking  with  a  new^  political 
group  in  powder  in  France,  has  brought 
new  hope  to  a  world  that  needed  it. 
Any  group  which  can  do  that  for  us  is 
going  to  be  welcome.  Both  our  chief 
parties,  though  they  are  not  new%  are 
under  new  leadership.  President  Cool- 
idge  is  a  very  decided  change  from 
President  Harding.  Mr.  Davis,  as  a 
candidate  and  a  shaper  of  policies,  is  a 
new  hand  and  all  the  more  so  because 
Mr.  Wilson  has  died.  Mr.  La  Follette's 
party  is  new,  so  new  indeed  that  it  is 
hard  to  say  just  what  it  stands  for.     It 


has  no  record.  Its  platform  is  Mr. 
La  Follette.  It  stands  for  him  but  no 
one  expects  him  to  be  elected,  though  it 
is  recognized  as  quite  possible  that  he 
may  have  the  power  to  decide  w^iich  of 
four  men  shall  be  our  next  President. 
The  best  political  word  just  now  is 
"progressive."  The  Labor  party  in 
Britain  is  progressive.  Herriot's  party 
in  France  is  progressive.  The  most  truly 
progressive  of  the  two  great  parties  here 
ought  to  get  the  most  votes,  and  prob- 
ably it  w^ill  develop  in  the  campaign  that 
the  favorite  epithet  wnth  which  the 
speakers  of  one  party  assail  the  candi- 
dates of  another  will  be  *' stand-patter.'* 
Reactionaries  and  stand-patters  are  not 
in  demand.  It  is  not  to  them  that  one 
looks  for  the  cure  of  the  current  perils  of 
civilization. 

The  great  issue  of  all  is  Europe  and 
the  averting  of  war.  That  job  is  so 
enormously  important  that  all  the  other 
issues  seem  petty  beside  it.  Besides 
that,  it  includes  all  the  others.  Every- 
thing that  anybody  wants  out  of  an 
election  except  office,  which  for  many  is 
the  main  thing,  is  something  wdiich  they 
think  or  pretend  to  think  wdll  make  life 
go  better  for  them.  But  the  great  w^hole- 
sale  improvement  of  life  lies  in  breaking 
up  the  w^ar  habit,  or  so  at  least  it  seems 
to  be.  Winston  Spencer  Churchill  had  a 
piece  lately  in  one  of  Mr.  Hearst's  maga- 
zines discussing  whether  civilization 
should  commit  suicide,  for  that  and 
nothing  less  was  what  he  felt  that  a  big 
new^  war  w^ith  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments w^ould  amount  to.  And  of  course 
he  knows  w^hat  the  modern  improve- 
ments are.  It  is  true  that  w^e  may  have 
mistaken  notions  of  what  is  good  for  us, 
wdiat  is  good  for  civilization,  and  what 
is  good  for  this  w^orld;  but  if  w^e  think 
it  is  bad  for  the  w^orks  of  man  to  be 
destroyed  and  vast  numbers  of  people 
killed  off,  and  what  is  left  of  the  surplus 
wealth  of  the  world  to  be  used  up  in 
more  fighting,  then  w^e  must  feel  that  the 
great  issue  in  politics  is  the  averting  of 
w^ar  and  the  development  of  some 
method  of  co-operation   by  which  the 
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nations  may  succeed  habitually  in  sprin- 
kling salt  on  the  tail  feathers  of  the  Dove 
of  Peace.  So  of  our  coming  election  one 
may  say  that  the  man  we  ought  to 
choose  is  the  one  who  will  be  the  best 
man  at  promoting  peace. 

And  this  is  a  considerable  office  that 
we  are  invited  to  fill.  There  will  not  be 
much  dispute  nowadays  that,  all  things* 
considered,  it  is  the  greatest  office  in  the 
world.  The  President  has  more  power 
than  any  considerable  sovereign  that  is 
left.  He  has  a  more  certain  continuity 
in  office,  for  better  or  worse,  than  any 
Premier  in  Europe.  Mr.  Davis  has 
spoken  of  running  for  President  as  the 
greatest  adventure  a  man  can  under- 
take. Really,  the  Presidency  is  a  })ig 
job,  more  than  a  man-size  jol);  an  office 
of  such  ceaseless  duties,  such  profound 
responsibilities,  and  such  opportunities 
as  almost  incvital)ly  to  lift  its  occupant 
out  of  himself  and  make  him  feel  that  he 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  working  in  co-operation 
with  the  higher  powers.  Indeed,  to  get 
along  at  all  it  would  seem  that  the  Presi- 
dent nuist  regard  himself  as  an  instru- 
ment of  powers  invisible,  and  must  feel 
that  he  is  only  responsible  for  what  he  is, 
and  that  when  he  has  done  his  level  best 
in  any  crisis  the  issue  lies  with  fate  and 
not  with  him.  For  that  reason  it  seems 
improper,  and  in  a  way  foolhardy,  for 
any  aspirant  to  insist  on  being  nomi- 
nated. To  be  willing  to  serve,  to  disclose 
ihis  opinions  and  define  his  position,  is 
[enough.  Some  candidates  have  gone 
beyond  that  and  practiced  to  get  control 
of  the  machinery  which  secures  nomi- 
nation, but  this  is  better  done  by  a 
candidate's  supporters  than  by  himself. 
For  really,  the  Presidency  in  the  strict 
sense  of  a  much  abused  adjective  is  an 
awful  job,  that  a  man  does  well  to 
approach  with  his  hat  off  and  to  under- 
take it,  if  it  comes  to  him,  with  more  or 
less  fasting  and  prayer.  One  remembers 
G rover  Cleveland  and  his  practice  now 
and  then  of  taking  out  a  new  consecra- 
tion. It  needs  to  be  done  by  folks  in 
general  but  especially  by  Presidents. 


Of  course  the  President  is  not  an  abso- 
lute monarch.  He  exercises  the  powers 
of  his  office  under  the  law,  is  responsible 
to  the  people  who  chose  him,  can  be 
impeached  by  Congress  and  turned  out 
of  office  if  he  has  transgressed  the  limita- 
tions of  his  place.  Of  course,  too,  he  has 
advisers  and  takes  counsel  with  them, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  his  duties  are 
discharged  by  proxy;  but  in  his  power  of 
appointment,  his  power  of  initiative,  his 
power  as  the  leader  of  his  party,  his 
power  to  influence  legislation,  and  his 
power  as  the  voice  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  he  is  sure  to  be  an 
extremely  conspicuous  figure  and  may  be 
a  tremendous  one.  His  power  of  voice  is 
one  of  the  greatest  endowments  that  his 
office  brings  him.  What  he  says  on  any 
important  matter,  and  a  great  deal  that 
he  says  and  does  about  things  of  slight 
imj)ortance,  goes  all  over  the  country, 
finds  space  in  all  the  newspapers,  and, 
nowadays,  is  carried  everywhere  by 
radio.  Because  of  that,  not  only  the 
man's  public  life  but  his  private  life  also 
is  a  constant  influence  so  long  as  he 
holds  office. 

And  so  not  only  what  a  President  does 
but  what  he  is  counts  for  very  much. 
Once  elected  and  in  office,  the  instinct  of 
the  country  is  to  support  him.  He 
stands  for  the  law.  He  stands,  while  his 
term  lasts,  for  something  like  divine 
right,  since  it  is  no  great  strain  on  demo- 
cratic intelligence  to  see  in  the  chosen  of 
the  people  the  chosen  of  the  Lord. 

A  President  ought  to  be  a  politician. 
He  should  understand  the  processes  of 
politics,  its  mechanisms  and  the  men 
who  run  them.  That  is  a  branch  of 
knowledge  not  in  high  repute  because 
men  who  are  proficient  in  it  are  often 
limited  to  that  proficiency,  and  try  to 
use  it  to  accomplish  low  or  trifling  aims. 
But  a  President,  if  he  is  to  do  much, 
must  have  a  party  to  back  him,  and 
must  know  how  to  hold  it  together. 
Whether  he  is  a  great  President  or  not 
depends  on  whether  he  holds  it  to  great 
policies  or  small  ones. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  AWARDS 

IN 

THE  SECOND  COMPETITION 

OF  THE 

Harper  Short  Story  Contest 


The  Editors  announce  the  jolloiving  awards  in  the  second 
competition  of  the  HARPER'S  MAGAZIXE  Short  Story 
Contest,   which  closed  June  ^o,   1924: 

First  Prize  of  Snjo.oo  to  Fleta  Campbell  Springer, 

for  "Legend'" 

Second  Prizes  of  Sjjo.oo  each  to  Conrad  Aiken,  for 
''The  Disciple,"  and  to  Edwma  Stanton  Babcock,  for 

''Wavering  Gold." 

These  tzvo  stories  zvere  tied  for  second  place ^  having  an 
eq^iial  number  of  points  according  to  the  systeiyj  of  scoring 
agreed  upon  in  advance  with  the  judges,  Meredith  Nichol- 
son, Zona  Gale,  and  Bliss  Ferry,  and  it  teas  therefore 
decided  that  instead  of  awarding  a  second  pri^e  of  S-jo.oo 
and  a  third  pri%e  of  Sj 00. 00,  the  Magaxj^^e  should  award 
two  second  pri%es  of  S^^ 0.00  each . 

Three  stories  received  honorable  mention :  ''A  Great  Club 
Woman,^^  by  Margaret  Culkin  Banning;  "The  Elder 
Brother,^ ^  by  Charles  Caldivell  Dobie;  and  ''Cameo,^^  by 
Edgar  Valentine  Smith. 

The  first  pri:^e  story,  ''Legend,''  ivill  be  published  next 
month,  and  the  second  pri-^e  stories  tvill  follow  in  subse- 
quent issues. 

Further  comment  on  the  competition  will  be  found  in 
the  Personal  and  Otherwise  pages. 

The  third  competition  began  on  July  first  and  closes  September  yj. 


PERSONAL  AND  OTHER 


WITH  tlie  campaign  in  full  swing,  more 
people  than  ever  are  asking  themselves 
,vhat  is  the  real  difference  l)etween  a  Repub- 
icaii  and  a  Democrat.    In  our  leading  article 
Ins  month,  Elmer  Davis,  an  astute  observer 
vlio  lias  seen  nnicli  of  politics  and  politicians 
IS  correspondent   for  The  New  York  Times, 
iiiswers  this  question  in  a  new  way.     His 
oiiclusions  are  unorthodox,  and  many  read- 
rs  will  fiercely  oppose  them;  but  it  will  not, 
\v  think,  be  easy  to  dislodge  him  from  a 
►osition  surprisingly  well  fortified  with  his- 
orical  facts.     Mr.  Davis  (who,  by  the  way, 
3  not  related  to  the  Democratic  candidate) 
5  known  to  readers  of  the  Times  as  the  cre- 
tor  of  Godfrey  Gloom,  an  unterrified  Demo- 
rat  of   Amityville,   In(hana,   who   appears 
•eriodically  at  the  political  conventions;  and 
0  novel  readers  as  the  author  of  two  amus- 
\g  books.  Times  Have  Changed  and  Fll  Show 
'^ou  the  Town. 
"Women  Come  to  Judgment,"  Margaret 
'ulkin  Banning's  story,  was  awarded  Third 
rize  in  the    first  quarterly  competition   of 
16  Short  Story  Contest.    This  is  Mrs.  Ban- 
ing's  first  appearance  as  a  Harper  contrib- 
tor,  but  she  has  written  for  other  maga- 
nes  and  is  the  author  of  several  novels,  in- 
uding  Half  Loaves,   Country  Club  People, 
\d  the  recently  published  A  Handmaid  of 
e  Lord.    She  lives  in  Duluth. 
Arthur  Sturges  Hildebrand's   third   and 
st    paper    on     Magellan's     voyage     will 
)pear  next  month,  and  will  tell  what  hap- 
med  after  the  remnant  of  the  Great  Navi- 
itor's  fleet  left  Cape  Dezeado  and  set  sail 
TOSS  the  Pacific. 

The  days  of  discoveries  such  as  Magellan's 
ive  departed.  For  a  present-day  parallel 
the  exploits  of  the  navigators  we  must 
rn  to  the  work  of  modern  men  of  science, 
ae  frontier  on  which  Elton  Mayo  is  pioneer- 
g,  as  an  investigator  of  the  psychological 
oblems  of  industry  for  the  Wharton  School 


of  Commerce  and  Finance  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  is  a  frontier  within  the 
human  mind;  yet  he  and  his  co-workers 
are  none  the  less  breaking  new  ground.  His 
article  contains  many  implicit  suggestions  for 
the  more  rational  ordering  of  the  industrial 
scheme  and  of  human  society  on  the  basis  of 
recent  advances  in  psychology.  Many  read- 
ers will  recall  his  article  entitled  "Civilized 
Unreason,"  which  appeared  last  March. 

Viola  Paradise's  story,  "ACalabrian  Goes 
Home,"  received  honorable  mention  in  the 
first  competition  of  the  Short  Story  Contest. 
Miss  Paradise,  who  lives  in  New  York,  has 
previously  contributed  articles  to  the  Maga- 
zine on  a  subject  close  to  that  of  her  story — 
the  effect  on  European  countries  of  returned 
American  immigrants. 

Konrad  Bercovici  is  one  of  the  ablest  short- 
story  writers  in  this  country.  Artist  rather 
than  sociologist,  in  his  article  on  present-day 
Harlem  he  states  a  tremendous  problem 
without  indicating  its  solution.  That  is  left 
for  the  reader  to  ponder  over. 

We  publish  this  month  the  last  of  a  series 
of  articles  by  one  of  the  masters  of  modern 
English  prose,  H.  M.  Tomlinson.  Only  yes- 
terday we  read  a  newspaper  clipping  which 
the  literary  critic  of  the  Providence  Journal 
called  "a  review  of  a  book  not  yet  in  print," 
expressing  the  hope  that  Mr.  Tomlinson 
would  bring  together  these  and  other  papers 
between  book  covers.  He  spoke  of  Mr.  Tom- 
linson as  "a  very  real  genius."  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  announce  that  Tide  Marks,  a  chronicle 
of  Mr.  Tomlinson's  journey  to  the  Moluccas 
and  the  forests  of  Malaya,  containing  the 
material  which  has  gone  into  his  Harper 
articles  and  other  chapters  as  yet  unpub- 
hshed,  will  appear  shortly  over  the  imprint  of 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

"Little  Brother  of  the  Underbrush"  is  the 
work  of  two  brothers.  Frenchmen,  who  col- 
laborate under  the   name  Marius-Ary  Le- 
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blond,  and  liave  won  a  higli  place  among  the 
younger  writers  in  Paris.  The  translation  is 
by  Louise  Collier  Willcox. 

"Salting  the  Cattle"  brings  us  back  from 
Malaya  and  Morocco  to  more  familiar  scenes. 
Katherine  Upham  Hunter,  the  author  of  this 
idyl,  lives  in  West  Claremont,  New  Hamp- 
shire; the  river  of  which  she  writes  is  the 
Connecticut,  whose  annual  floods  she  vividly 
described  last  spring  in  a  chronicle  entitled 
"When  the  Floods  Clap  Their  Hands." 

The  last  of  Basil  King's  four  articles  on 
the  Bible  ai)pears  this  month;  and  this  one, 
it  seems  to  us,  is  the  most  important  of  them 
all.  Mr.  King  is  widely  known  both  as  a 
novelist  and  as  the  author  of  The  (U)nquest 
of  Fear.  '^  '^  Harvey  O'Higgins'  story 
of  Julie  Cane — the  first  novel  he  has  written 
since  he  established  his  reputati<m  as  a  liter- 
ary craftsman  of  unusual  quality  with  his 
two  volumes  of  short  stories,  From  the  Life 
and  Some  Distinguished  Americans — comes 
to  an  end  this  month  alter  having  been  a 
welcome  feature  of  the  Magazine  ever  since 
last  March.  It  is  to  appear  this  autumn  in 
book  form. 

The  poets  of  the  month  include  Amy 
Lowell,  internationally  known  both  as  poet 
and  critic,  who  is  bringing  out  this  autumn  a 
book  on  Keats  which  represents  years  of 
research;  Morrie  Ryskind,  a  New  York 
writer  who  contributes  to  many  of  the  maga- 
zines; Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse,  who  is  best 
known  for  her  excellent  anthologies  of 
modern  verse;  and  Harry  Kemp,  author  of 
Tramping  on  Life  and  other  books  of  i)rose 
and  verse. 

The  contributions  to  the  "Lion's  Mouth" 
are  made  by  Frederick  L.  Allen  of  the 
Harper  staff,  who  writes  frequently  for  this 
dei)artment  of  the  Magazine,  and  Philip 
Curtiss,  author  of  the  delightful  new  mystery 
story,  The  Gay  Conspirators.  We  under- 
stand he  has  recently  added  a  new  highboy 
to  the  furniture  of  liis  house  at  Norfolk, 
Connecticut. 

♦:♦    ♦:♦    ♦:♦ 

The  second  quarterly  competition  of  The 
Short  Story  Contest  closed  on  June  30th. 
Nearly  three  thousand  stories  were  submitted 
during  its  three  months'  duration. 

As   ill    the   first  competition,   the  Judges 


differed  widely.  Each  picked  a  different 
story  for  first  place.  "Legend,"  by  Fletc 
Campbell  Springer,  one  of  the  l^est-knowr 
story-writers  in  the  country  and  a  frequent 
contributor  to  Harper's,  was  rated  first  b} 
one  Judge,  second  by  another,  and  fourth  h} 
the  third.  "  The  Disciple,"  by  Conrad  Aiken 
a  distinguished  American  poet  who  has  re 
cently  taken  up  short-story  writing  and  is  a" 
present  living  in  England,  was  ranked  firs 
by  one  Judge,  and  fourth  by  each  of  the 
others.  "Wavering  Gold,"  hy Edwina  Stan 
ton  Babcock,  another  frequent  Harper  con 
tributor,  secured  a  first  choice  and  a  third 
and  was  not  listed  among  the  first  four  b^ 
the  other  Judge.  "A  Great  Club  Woman,' 
by  Margaret  Culkin  Banning,  who  makes  he  i 
first  ai)pearance  in  Harper's  this  month  witl 
the  story  which  won  Third  Prize  in  the  firs 
competition,  secured  a  seconcl  and  a  thir< 
choice.  "The  Elder  Brother,"  by  Charle 
Caldwell  Dobie,  had  one  second  choice  to  it 
credit;  and  "Cameo,"  by  Edgar  Valentin 
Smith,  winner  of  the  O.  Henry  Prize  for  th 
best  story  published  in  any  magazine  in  192c 
received  one  third  choice. 

As  stated  in  the  announcement  on  a  pre 
ceding  page,  the  application  of  the  poin 
system  gave  the  First  Prize  of  $1,250  to  Mr; 
Springer.  Mr.  Aiken  and  Miss  Babc(X*k  wei 
tied  for  second  place.  As  there  seemed  to  \: 
no  way  of  deciding  which  should  have  Secon 
Prize  and  which  Third,  the  Editors  conclude 
to  award  a  Second  Prize  of  $750  to  each  ( 
them,  thus  eliminating  the  Third  Prize. 

It  is  interesting  and,  we  believe,  significai 
that  the  Judges,  considering  the  stories  sole) 
on  their  merits  and  without  knowing  w\ 
wrote  them,  awarded  the  First  Prize  and  oi 
of  the  Second  Prizes  to  writers  who  have  bee 
represented  in  Harper's  for  many  year 
The  fact  that  Mrs.  Springer's  story  w? 
ranked  highest  by  a  jury  of  three  disinte 
ested  authors  and  critics,  representing  di 
ferent  schools  of  thought  but  all  of  them  di 
criminating  critics  of  literature,  and  none  < 
them  aware  of  its  authorship — is  not  this 
notable  vindication  of  the  opinion  which  v 
have  long  held,  that  she  is  one  of  the  vei 
ablest  and  most  distinguished  short-stoi 
writers  in  America.^  "Legend"  will  appe; 
in  the  November  issue. 


Drawn  by  Frances  Rogers  Illustration  for  "A  Great  Club  Woman' 

THE  MAILMAN  DID  NOT  TURN  IN,  AND  SHE  STRAIGHTENED  AS  IF  MEETING  A  DAILY  BLOW 
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PROLOGUE 

r  T  IS  name  was  Thomas  Sheather,  and 
l  X  he  was  born  in  the  Ouse  Valley  of 
ussex,  between  Lewes  and  Newhaven; 
er  name  was  Kitty  le  Contenr,  and  she 
ved  at  the  Peche  a  Agneau  in  the 
land  of  Sark;  so  it  was  strange  that 
ley  shonld  have  met  and  married, 
evertheless  their  marriage  took  place 
I  the  little  island-chnrch  of  Peter  the 
isherman,  among  the  memorials  of  the 
rowned,  with  their  refrain:  '' Ta  voie 
He  par  la  mer  et  tes  sentiers  dans  les 
'osses  eanx.'' 

Tom  had  come  to  Guernsey  in  a 
master  from  Deal,  a  tramp  which  had 
it  ted  her  way  along  the  coasts  of  Kent, 
jssex,  Hampshire,  and  Dorset,  and 
len  adventured  south  in  the  tomato 
!ason.  There  had  been  a  longish  wait 
»r  repairs  at  St.  Sampsons — the  Queen 
'  the  May  had  been  built  for  coasting, 
id  the  coasts  of  England,  even  at 
and's  End,  have  no  weather  like  the 
eather  of  the  Casquets  and  the  Bur- 
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hous.  Tom  had  spent  a  great  deal  of 
his  time  ashore,  exploring  this  new 
island  of  forts  and  greenhouses,  and  he 
had  met  Kitty  le  Couteur  at  the  home 
of  her  cousins,  the  le  Cheminants,  who 
kept  an  eating  house  in  St.  Peter  Port. 
Kitty  was  small  and  slim  and  dark, 
with  big  black  eyes  burning  in  her 
pointed  face.  She  wore  little  dark 
modest  garments  with  long  tight  sleeves, 
and  demure  aprons  of  which  she  was  not 
ashamed.  She  had  never  seen  a  railway 
and  was  afraid  to  go  in  a  tramcar.  She 
was  quite  unlike  the  girls  at  home,  and 
her  voice  was  unlike  their  voices,  with 
its  pretty  Frenchy  accent  like  the 
twitter  of  a  bird.  She  called  him  Mister 
Sheeter  very  sedately,  and  it  was  quite 
three  days  iDcfore  he  could  persuade  her 
to  come  with  him  for  a  walk,  and  then 
nothing  would  make  her  go  out  of  town. 
But  she  told  him  more  about  herself  this 
time,  about  her  home  in  Sark,  right 
away  at  the  Peche  a  Agneau,  beyond  the 
road's  end — about  her  father  who  kept 
the  farm  and  her  brothers  Eugene  and 

Brothers.     All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Philip  who  sailed  the  cutter,  about  her 
own  life,  lived  between  sea  and  sky,  in 
which  this  visit  to  Guernsey  was  the 
first  adventure. 

"My  father  he  not  mind  me  come  be- 
fore, but  my  brother  Eugene  and  my 
brother  Philip  say  'If  you  go  to  Guern- 
sey you  meet  strangers,  and  perhaps  you 
marrv  a  stranger  or  even  an  English- 


man. 


Tom  cared  nothing  for  brother  Eugene 
nor  for  brother  Philip.  Kitty's  pale  face 
and  dark  eyes  now  held  the  magic  which 
the  sea  was  beginning  to  lose.  When 
the  Qneen  of  the  May  started  north  with 
pounding  paddle-boxes  and  a  cargo  of 
tomatoes,  she  left  Tom  Sheather  behind 
in  the  island  of  forts  and  greenhouses, 
taking  in  his  stead  a  Cornishman  who 
wanted  to  see  his  home  after  ten  years 
of  gathering  vraic.  .  .  .  Tom  stayed  be- 
hind as  an  extra  hand  for  the  tomato 
picking.  He  worked  on  an  estate  near 
Torteval,  and  once  a  week  he  crossed 
over  to  Sark  in  the  Saturday  excursion 
steamer  and  walked  along  Sark's  high 
backbone  to  its  granite  horns,  to  where 
Helier  le  Couteur's  house  looks  over  the 
sloping  bracken  to  Rouge  Caneau  and 
Moie  de  la  Bretagne. 

He  was  well  received  by  the  old  man 
himself,  a  kindly,  simple  creature  who 
loved  his  daughter  and  was  proud  of  the 
admiration  she  had  kindled  in  the 
stranger's  breast.  He  could  speak  very 
little  English,  so  their  intercourse  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  bowings  and  smiles. 
The  brothers  w^ere  unfortunately  more 
fluent,  as  a  part  of  their  business  was  to 
take  visitors  fishing  and  sailing,  and  they 
were  not  slow  to  let  Tom  hear  their  dis- 
approval of  his  courtship. 

"Our  sister  never  marry  a  Guernsey- 
man  or  an  Englishman,"  said  Philip. 

"Oh  my  gar!  she  do  not,  "said  Eugene. 

But  she  did. 

Old  Helier  was  ruler  of  his  household, 
and  when  he  saw  that  not  only  did  the 
stranger  love  Kitty  but  that  Kitty 
loved  the  stranger,  he  refused  to  let  the 
island  prejudices  against  England  and 
Guernsey  stand  in  her  light. 


So  Tom  and  Kitty  were  married,  i 
spite  of  the  grumblings  of  Eugene  an 
Philip,  and  settled  down  in  one  of  th 
outlying  cottages  of  La  Belle  Haul 
garde.  Tom  helped  the  old  man  on  h 
farm,  living  once  more,  there .  in  th 
midst  of  the  sea,  a  landsman's  life;  fc 
the  brothers  would  never  let  him  com 
into  their  boat. 

Time  passed  and  two  children  wer 
born,  both  boys,  and  both  with  thei 
mother's  black  eyes.  Tom  created  il. 
feeling  by  the  names  he  chose  for  then 
first  Leonard,  then  Daniel.  They  wer 
English  names — no  such  names  had  eve 
been  given  to  babies  in  Sark.  Ther 
every  boy  was  either  Peter  or  Williai 
or  John  if  he  was  not  Philip  or  Eugen 
or  Helier — large  clumps  of  Peters  an 
Williams  existing  bewilderingly  amon 
swarms  of  Hamons  and  Carres.  Th 
Sheathers  already  had  a  foreign  sui 
name  by  the  misfortune  of  their  birtl 
and  now  their  father  had  doubled  thei 
strangerhood  at  the  font. 

Then,  after  five  years,  Helier  1 
Couteur  died,  and  his  farm  became  th 
property  of  Eugene,  w^ho  had  lately  mai 
ried  a  Hamon  and  begotten  a  Petej 
Tom  Sheather  found  his  position  unten 
able.  In  his  own  words,  he  was  fed  up 
It  was  all  very  well  to  be  on  your  guar 
with  strangers — at  home  in  the  farm 
between  Lewes  and  Newhaven,  foi 
eigners  were  generally  on  trial  for  a  yea 
or  two  before  being  absorbed  into  th 
local  life — but  these  Sarkies  were  jus 
about  the  limit  ..  .  .  when  it  came  t 
making  foreigners  of  your  own  kin.  .  . 
Ever  since  his  marriage  Eugene  an 
Philip  had  mysteriously^  forgotten  th 
English  language,  and  as  he  couldn 
learn  their  outlandish  speech  it  was  in 
possible  even  to  have  a  good  quarre 
They  refused  to  take  him  out  in  tli 
cutter,  though  everyone  knew  he  Wii 
handier  with  a  sail  than  anyone  in  th 
island  of  toy  boats — they  had  persiste 
in  treating  him,  their  sister's  husban 
for  five  years,  as  an  outsider  and  inte 
loper;  and  now  when  the  old  man,  h 
only  friend,  was  dead,  he  confessed  hin 
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ijelf  sick  of  it.  Life  wasn't  worth  living 
n  these  damned  islands.  .  .  .  He  asked 
iKitty  if  she  would  go  home  with  him  to 
England,  and  she  agreed — for  she  loved 
ler  stranger. 

Nevertheless  she  would  have  liked  her 
l:hird  child  to  be  born  like  the  others  in 

^  !:he  little  room  whose  windows  were  full 
i)f  the  sea;    and  when  he  came  it  was 

■'  lard  to  persuade  her  that  he  had  not 
':aken  his  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  from 
|:he  new  pale  country  instead  of  from  his 
■ather.  She  never  could  get  quite  used 
:o  the   pale,  clear  colors  of  the  downs, 

0  the  white  cliffs  by  Newhaven,  and  the 
^ray,  calm  sea.  But  she  said  she  would 
lever  go  back  to  Sark — "  I  never  go  back 
low.  It  not  my  country  any  more." 
^erhaps  this  was  because — ^or  perhaps  it 
A^as  why — she  loved  the  flaxen  child 
letter  than  either  of  the  })hick-cyed  chil- 
Iren  born  in  her  father's  house. 

The  old  Shcathcrs  had  a  farm  in  the 
:)arish  of  Piddinghoe,  almost  in  the 
uburbs  of  Newhaven.  The  backward 
>Towth  of  the  port  into  the  Ouse  \'alley 
'lad  greatly  improved  the  value  of  their 
and,  and  they  were  able  to  do  well  for 
heir  prodigal,  whose  return  they  wel- 
lomed.     They  offered  to  set  him  up  on 

1  small  farm;  but  Tom  had  grown  tired 
)f  farming,  just  as  he  had  grown  tired 
)f  the  sea — he  thought  he  would  like  to 
DC  an  innkeeper  for  a  change.  Since  his 
Darents  were  anxious  to  provide  for  him, 
cvouldn't  they  put  him  into  a  nice  pub.^ 
He  would  like  the  Crown  at  Bullock- 
iean,  for  choice  .  .  .  the  landlord  had 
iust  died. 

But  the  price  of  the  Crown,  which  was 
I  free  house  with  a  substantial  piece  of 
land  attached  to  it,  was  too  high  even 
or  a  farmer  whose  fields  are  being 
turned  into  streets.  Another  place  must 
oe  found,  and  after  a  time  the  George 
Inn,  the  other  public  house  in  Bullock- 
iean,  came  into  the  market.  It  stood 
almost  opposite  the  Crown,  which  was 
certainly  a  superior  concern  in  every 
way  .  .  .  still,  the  old  George  wasn't  so 
bad.  It  was  a  tied  house,  of  course,  but 
fsome  people  said  it  was  none  the  worse 


for  that.  Tom  thought  it  would  be 
rather  fun  to  see  if  he  couldn't  bust  the 
Crown.  Also  he  had  set  his  heart  on 
establishing  himself  near  Lewes,  for  he 
had  once  again  begun  to  frequent  the 
races,  the  dim  first  cause  of  his  romance. 
Bullockdean  was  almost  midway  be- 
tween Lewes  and  Newhaven,  and  Tom 
saw  the  George  becoming  famous  as  a 
house  of  call  for  sailors  and  racing  men. 
After  all,  the  Crown  was  much  too  high 
class  for  him — too  much  like  a  country 
hotel  instead  of  an  honest  pub.  He 
liked  something  livelier. 

So  after  six  years  beyond  the  sea,  Tom 
Sheather  settled  down  as  landlord  of  the 
George  at  Bullockdean  and  had  soon  for- 
gotten the  islands  between  England  and 
France.  The  mists  of  the  Ouse  Valley 
blotted  out  the  cliffs  of  Sark.  He  never 
thought  of  the  unfriendly  island,  of 
Rouge  Terrier  or  Moie  Fano,  of  the  sun- 
set red  and  black  behind  Brecqhou,  or  of 
Eugene  and  Philip  le  Couteur  mending 
their  nets  and  talking  to  each  other  in 
their  throaty  foreign  tongue. 

CHAPTER  I 

The  George  was  King  George  the 
Third,  and  the  Crown  was  Queen  Anne's 
Crown,  and  they  faced  each  other  across 
the  street  of  Bullockdean.  The  George 
had  a  face  of  stucco,  cracked  and  discol- 
ored with  age  and  the  mists  of  the  Ouse 
Valley,  and  a  parapet  behind  which  its 
old  roof  rose  rakish  and  wrinkled.  The 
Crown's  face  was  of  ruddy  brick,  gashed 
with  long,  deep-set  windows,  and  topped 
by  a  huge  pediment  of  new-painted 
whiteness.  The  Crown  catered  chiefly 
for  sedate  farmers  and  good-class  visit- 
ors from  Lewes,  Newhaven,  and  East- 
bourne; the  George  catered  for  the  row- 
dier elements  of  all  three  towns,  which 
frequented  it  at  race  time,  and  the  more 
disreputable,  poaching  class  of  farm 
laborer.  The  only  occasion  when  the 
two  inns  had  had  any  manner  of  warfare 
was  when  Mr.  Munk,  the  landlord  of  the 
Crown,  sent  over  a  dignified  protest  at 
the  noise   made   by   the   George's   dis- 
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persing  drunks  at  closing  time;  whereat 
Mr.  Sheather,  the  landlord  of  the 
George,  retorted  that  the  sight  of  the 
Crown's  lady  visitors  undressing  with 
the  blind  up  was  demoralizing  his  family. 

On  the  whole,  the  neighborhood  dis- 
approved of  the  George  and  approved  of 
the  Crown,  though  both  were  equally 
frequented  by  different  elements  of  local 
society.  The  stain  on  the  George's  sign 
was  drunkenness,  and,  it  was  whispered, 
betting  too.  Still,  as  everyone  said, 
what  could  you  expect  from  a  man  like 
Tom  Sheather,  who  had  gone  roving  in 
his  youth  and  brought  back  a  wife  from 
foreign  parts. ^  It  was  his  own  fault  if 
the  George  was  but  a  sorry  pub,  while 
the  Crown  was  very  nearly  a  hotel,  with 
visitors  staying  all  the  summer.  Visitors 
would  never  stay  at  the  George,  even  if 
there  were  room  for  them,  which  there 
was  not.  Tom  Sheather  filled  the  place 
up  with  his  roughs  such  as  decent  farm- 
ers would  not  drink  with.  He'd  have 
racing  men  from  Lewes,  a  drunken, 
sharky  lot;  he'd  have  sailormcn  from 
Newhaven,  making  a  night  of  it  in  a 
hired  shay. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  people  liked 
Tom  Sheather,  though  it  was  agreed 
that  you  could  never  quite  trust  him, 
and  that  you  felt  sorry  for  his  second  boy 
Daniel,  who  was  always  having  to  play 
policeman  to  his  dad.  The  eldest  son 
was  married  and  had  a  sad  little  farm 
over  at  Brakey  Bottom  beyond  Tels- 
combe,  while  the  third  boy,  Christopher, 
was  no  good  to  anybody.  His  mother 
spoiled  him,  and  gossip  accused  her  of 
having  kept  him  at  home  by  disreputa- 
ble means  when  other  women's  sons  and 
her  own  elder  bovs  had  gone  to  the 
War. 

The  War  had  dealt  hardly  with  the 
George.  The  suspension  of  racing,  the 
limitation  of  the  hours  in  which  liquor 
could  be  sold,  the  no-treating  order — all 
had  been  bad  for  the  George's  particular 
constitution,  whereas  the  Crown  had 
thriven  on  high  prices  and  a  congested 
popuhition.  Also,  James  :\Iunk  had  had 
money  come  to  him  throudi  his  wife. 


who  at  her  death  had  left  her  entire  for 
tune  to  his  enjoyment  and  disposal 
while  Tom  Sheather  had  none,  for  \m 
parents  at  their  death,  shortly  before  the 
War,  were  shown  not  to  have  dealt  ver\ 
wisely  with  the  landlords  of  streets,  and 
of  the  little  that  they  Mt  nothing  re- 
mained after  a  few  years'  fluency  ir 
Tom's  hands.  It  was  obvious  that  he 
had  not  realized  his  ambition  of  busting 
the  Crown.  But  if  there  was  little  com- 
fort in  the  thought  that  he  owed  his  fail- 
ure largely  to  his  own  mismanagement 
there  was  considerable  alleviation  in  the 
fact  that  it  troubled  him  not  at  all. 

Anyhow  Tom  was  better  off  in  his 
home  and  family  than  poor  Munk, whose 
wife  was  dead  and  whose  elder  son  had 
been  killed  in  the  War,  leaving  him  with 
no  one  but  Ernley,  who  everybody  knew 
was  rotten — an  officer  and  a  gentleman, 
but  rotten.  Whereas  Tom  had  a  tidy 
little  wife^ — even  if  she  was  growing  a  bit 
sharp-tongued  these  days  and  inclined 
to  snap  her  old  man's  head  off — and 
three  spanking  boys:  Len,  who  was  as 
clever  as  you  made  'em,  for  all  he  hadn't 
been  educated  at  Lancing  College  like 
some  folks'  sons;  Dan,  who  was  the 
stoutest,  handiest  chap  between  Lewes 
and  the  sea,  and  Kit,  who  was  the  hand- 
somest. .  .  .  He  was  glad  they'd  all 
three  come  safe  through  the  War,  and  if 
ever  he  wished  that  the  old  George  was 
a  better  paying  concern,  it  was  for  their 
sakes.  .  .  .  But  there  you  were — times 
were  bad  for  innkeepers,  unless  they 
were  foxy  like  old  Munk — and  anyhow 
it  was  good  to  have  his  three  boys  under 
his  roof,  even  if  he  couldn't  give  them 
all  he  and  they  wanted.  He  liked  to  see 
them  sitting  in  his  bar. 

They  were  all  three  sitting  there  that 
evening  in  February,  just  twenty  min- 
utes before  six  and  oj^ening  time.  Len 
had  come  over  from  Telscombe  to  an 
auction  at  Tarring  Neville,  and  was  on 
his  way  back,  disa]:)pointcd  because  of 
high  prices.  Dan  had  just  come  back 
from  Batchelor's  Hall  over  by  the 
Dicker — where  he  had  gone  ostensibly 


11^ 


1^   Drawn  by  W.  Hatherell,  R.  I. 

"hullo,  MR.  gadgett!    what  brings  you  round  at  this  time?' 
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to  sell  a  pig.  but  really,  as  everyone 
knew,  to  court  Belle  Shackford.  Now 
he  was  helping  Christopher  and  his 
mother  polish  glasses  in  readiness  for 
six  o'clock.  The  three  young  Sheathers 
were  much  of  a  middle  size,  but  they 
were  very  different  in  face  and  coloring. 
Leonard  and  Daniel  were  both  dark,  but 
whereas  the  former  had  his  mother's 
sharp  nose  and  chin,  the  latter  had  the 
broad  face,  short  nose,  and  wide  mouth 
of  his  Saxon  fathers.  Christopher  was 
blue-eyed  and  flaxen,  with  a  weaker  ver- 
sion of  Dan's  blunt  nose  and  a  sulky, 
inviting  mouth. 

There  was  a  shuffling,  scurrying  sound 
outside,  followed  by  a  rap  on  the  door. 

**Go  see  who  that  is,  Dan,"  said  Kitty. 
"We  aren't  open  yet." 

Dan  unlocked  the  door  and  revealed 
an  ancient  shepherd  in  charge  of  some 
muddy  tegs. 

-HuUo,^  Mr.  Gadgett!  Wliat  brings 
you  round  at  this  time.^" 

"  'Tis  gone  six  o'clock,  ^laas' 
Shea  t  her." 

"Not  for  half  an  hour,"  called  Kitty 
from  the  bar. 

Mr.  Gadgett  consulted  an  elderly 
turnip. 

"My  watch  says  three  o'clock,  which 
means  ten  minutes  past  six,"  he  affirmed. 

"And  my  clock  says  half-past  five, 
which  means  half-past  five,"  said  Kitty. 

The  old  man  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

"I  comed  all  the  way  from  Brakey 
bottom,  and  there's  a  wunnerful  lot  of 
mud  on  the  roads.  Leastways  it  wur 
wmist  on  the  roads — reckon  it's  all  on 
my  boots  now." 

"Poor  old  chap,"  said  Tom — "I  can't 
see  any  harm  in  serving  him.  It's 
nearly  opening  time." 

"Oh,  no,  Dad,  it  isn't,"  said  Daniel. 

"Besides,  if  it  was,"  said  Len — "even 
if  it  was  only  two  minutes  to  six,  you'd 
be  breaking  the  damn  law  just  the  same. 
The  law's  a  fine  thing,  ain't  it,  Mr. 
Gadgett.^" 

The  .shepherd  looked  confused  and 
weary. 

"Wot  wud  six  o'clock  and  two  o'clock 
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and      ten      o'clock,      I'm      wunnerful 
muddled." 

Dan  felt  sorry  for  him. 

"Maybe  we  could  let  you  have  a  cup 
of  tea  since  it's  too  early  for  beer,"  he 
suggested. 

"Well,  you  go  into  th?  kitchen  and 
make  it,"  said  his  mother,  "since  you're 
the  only  one  who's  doing  nothing." 

This  statement  was  open  to  challenge, 
but  Dan  accepted  it  good-humoredly. 

"I'm  a  fine  handy  one  with  the  tea, 
ain't  I,  Mum.^  You  come  around  to  the 
kitchen  door,  Mr.  Gadgett,  and  I'll  give 
you  something  as  good  as  ale." 

When  he  was  gone  Leonard  took  his 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth. 

"This  is  an  all-fool's  game  with  the 
clock.  I  wonder  you  stick  it,  Dad.  If  I 
was  you  I'd  kick  for  my  right  to  sell  my 
own  beer  at  my  own  time." 

"It  ain't  my  own  beer,  seeing  I 
haven't  paid  for  it  yet." 

"Maybe  you  could  pay  for  it  easy  I 
enough  if  they  didn't  tie  you  hand  and  T 
foot  in  your  trade.     I  tell  you  this  sort 
of  thing  makes  me  sick — us  working  like  \ 
slaves  and   getting  nothing  but  abuse 
and  interference  .  .  .  they  said  'Come 
and  fight  for  your  country  and  we'll  give 
you  a  country  fit  for  heroes.'    Now  they 
say  *  You've  fought  for  your  country — 
thanks — now  get  out  of  it.'    They  tell  us 
strong  chaps  to  go  and  emigrate,  and 
I'm—" 

"Well,  I'd  do  it  for  two  pins." 

"Don't  you  make  him  think  of  it,"  , 
cried  Kitty. 

"He  won't  be  such  a  fool.    Besides,  it 
isn't  the  same  for  him  as  for  me.     He  ^ 
didn't  lose  four  years  mucking  about,  | 
though  it  wasn't  his  fault,  like  some.  .  .  ." 

"Now  don't  you  go  hitting  at  me," 
said  Chris.  ^ 

"I'm  not  hitting  at  you.  It  wasn't 
your  fault,  neither — and  I'd  never  blame 
a  young  boy  of  eighteen  for  not  choosing 
to  go  out  and  get  killed.  But  I  blame 
those  chaps  that  hid  in  government 
offices,  and  wore  uniforms,  and  got  a 
thousand  a  year,  and  call  themselves 
Major  and  Colonel  these  days,  and  say 
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o  us  poor  fellows  who  were  fools  enough 
0  get  sent  out  to  France  .  .  .'* 
"Oh,  chuck  it,  Len,"  said  Chris. 

"You're  a  fine  chap  to  say  'chuck 

>  >> 

"You  said  you  never  blame  him," 
jroke  in  his  mother. 

"No  more  I  do,  but  he's  got  to  let  me 
talk." 

And  talk  he  did. 

Meanwhile  in  the  kitchen  Dan  made 
ea  for  old  Mr.  Gadgett. 

He  went  out,  comfortable  and  slaked. 
t  was  now  nearly  six— a  few  more 
ninutes  would  have  seen  him  in  h^gal 
snjoyment  of  a  glass  of  beer — ^but,  re- 
lected  Daniel,  a  cup  of  tea  was  better 
or  these  old  chaps.  He  wished  the 
jreorge  would  provide  it  as  a  matter  of 
!Ourse,  instead  of  selling  only  brewer's 
tuff.  They  'd  never  get  on  that  way — 
)ut  Dad  cared  for  nothing  but  messing 
n  the  bar,  and  mother  said  slicM  work 
mough    without   waiting  on    strangers. 

.   .  Dan   shruggcnl    his   slionlders    and 

histled  himself  into  his  oNcrcoat,  then 
^ent  back  into  the  taproom. 

'Where  are  you  going,  Dan?"  asked 
i^itty. 

Must  round  to  the  parsonage  to  fix 
hat  henhouse,  and  then  I'll  go  and  see 
►Id  Ernie  for  a  bit." 

'You're  never  at  home.  Is  it  not 
snough  you  going  out  all  day  without 
)eing  out  half  the  night  as  well.^" 

'The  evening's  my  best  time  for  see- 
ng  my  friends." 

"And  a  fine  set  of  friends  you  have — 

clergyman  who  has  holes  in  his  coat, 
Lnd  a  young  girl  who  already  makes  her- 
elf  the  talk  of  the  place  with  your  other 
riend — and  he's  a  lazy,  fine,  wicked, 
xtravagant  young  boy  who  rides  about 
;he  country  on  a  motor-bike  and  keeps 
n  inn  that  he  says  is  better  than 
mrs." 

'And  so  it  is  if  you  go  by  class — I'm 
inaccountable  fond  of  old  Ernie,  any-. 

IVay.  And  reckon  no  one's  any  call  to 
ay  anything  against  Miss  Shackford— 
or  it  ain't  true,  and  I  won't  listen  to  it 


he  pays  me  for  what  I  do  for  him,  and  it 
ain't  much." 

"Oh,  you  be  off  then.  I  got  Christo- 
pher to  help  me.  Thank  God,  I  got  one 
son  who  stays  at  home." 

"Thank  God,  you  haven't  got  two," 
said  Daniel  good-humoredly,  "or  the 
bills  'ud  never  get  paid." 

"Now  don't  you  get  saucy." 

"He  ain't  saucy,  Kit,"  put  in  his 
father — "he's  only  reminding  you  that 
all  his  outings  ain't  for  pleasure.  The 
boy's  a  good  boy,  sure  enough." 

Dan  looked  deprecatingly  at  his 
mother.  He  wondered  what  she  would 
do  if  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  cuddled 
her.  He  had  often  wanted  to,  but  some- 
thing about  her  made  him  shy.  She 
would  not  like  it  from  him  as  she  would 
from  Chris — he  had  often  seen  Chris 
put  his  arms  round  his  mother  and  lay 
his  cheek  against  her  shoulder.  .  .  .  He 
wanted  to  do  that.  But — well,  he 
didn't  like  to,  somehow.  He  pulled  his 
cap  over  the  thick,  shiny,  black  hair 
which  was  brushed  back  undivided  from 
his  forehead,  and  went  out  with  rather 
a  sheepish  look  in  her  direction. 

"You'll  be  back  before  closing  time," 
his  father  called  after  him. 

"Yes— I '11  be  back." 

His  voice  came  to  them  with  the  chim- 
ing of  the  church  clock  as  it  struck  six. 

"Open  the  bar!"  cried  Tom  Sheather. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  Daniel  went 
out — a  sheet  of  lingering  red  in  the  west 
showed  up  the  masses  of  Fore  Hill  and 
Bullock  Down,  but  the  rest  of  the  sky 
was  a  dim,  lightless  gray,  pricked  with 
a  few  stars,  and  the  valley  beneath  was 
gray,  with  the  river  dark  among  the 
mists  save  where  its  waters  held  one 
faint  glimmer  at  the  Shine. 

Bullockdean  Parsonage  was  a  big  ram- 
shackle house  where  the  unmarried  rec- 
tor camped  like  some  squatter  in  the 
vastness  of  the  prairie.  Its  few  tokens 
of  care  and  ornament — that  is  to  say, 
a  bright  blue  gate,  and  windows  and 
doors  in  the  piecemeal  process  of  becom- 
ing   blue,    also    an    artistic    flower-bed 
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border  of  bottle  glass  and  scallop  shells — 
were  the  fruits  of  Daniel's  industry. 
Daniel  "had  an  arrangement"  with  Mr. 
Marchbanks;  that  is  to  say,  he  had 
quasi-sole  charge  of  the  house  and  the 
garden  for  ten  shillings  a  week.  This 
worked  out  to  the  rector's  advantage 
in  that  he  would  never  have  found  any- 
one else  to  do  half  the  work  for  twice 
the  money,  so  he  was  willing  to  put  up 
with  a  certain  growing  eccentricity  in 
the  appearance  of  his  domain.  It  also 
worked  out  to  Daniel's  advantage  for 
he  could  come  and  go  as  he  pleased, 
suiting  his  hours  to  the  demands  of  the 
George.  At  the  same  time  it  helped 
lighten  that  house's  financial  burden, 
for  ten  shillings  a  week  went  far  in  his 
mother's  thrifty  housekeeping. 

To-night  he  stood  for  a  moment  at 
the  gate,  contemplating  his  handiwork 
with  a  satisfied  smile.  One  of  the  lower 
windows  was  lighted  and  he  could  see 
through  its  uncurtained  panes  a  young 
man  stooping  over  a  writing-table 
covered  with  books  and  papers.  Mr. 
Marchbanks  was  busy,  and  Dan  had 
better  get  on  with  his  jobs  without 
troubling  him. 

At  eight  o'clock  he  stopped  work,  put 
away  his  tools,  locked  up  the  shed  and 
went  quietly  off.  It  was  now  very  cold 
indeed — a  snap  of  frost  made  the  stars 
shiver  above  the  black  ridges  of  the 
downs,  and  Daniel  walked  quickly  with 
his  hands  thrust  deep  into  the  pockets 
of  his  overcoat  and  his  collar  turned  up 
to  his  red  ears.  It  was  bad  luck  never 
having  quite  enough  clothes  to  keep  you 
warm.  .  .  .  However,  it  would  be  warm 
enough  at  the  Crown — Ernley  always 
had  a  good  fire  and  often  a  good  drink 
of  something  hot  as  well. 

The  bar  of  the  Crown  was  altogether 
a  superior  affair  to  the  bar  of  the  George. 
The  sawdust  on  the  floor  was  thicker, 
the  windows  were  covered  with  cozy, 
bright-red  curtains,  and  there  were  one 
or  two  comfortable  chairs  about.  More- 
over, behind  the  counter  stood  pleasant 
Maudie  Harman  with  her  slow,  pretty 
ways  and  welcoming  smile. 


"Good  evening,  ^Ir.  Sheather,"  she 
greeted  him.  "It's  some  days  since 
you've  been  in." 

"Good  evening,  ^liss  Harman.  How 
are  you?  And  how's  Auntie  and  your 
sister  Jess.^" 

She  hastily  took  her  elbows  off  the 
counter  and  became  professional.  Dan 
saw  that  James  Mimk  had  come  into  the 
bar. 

"Evening,"  he  said  glumly,  "is 
Ernley  in?" 

He  hated  James  Munk  for  a  variety) 
of  reasons,  the  chief  one  of  which  was 
that  he  wielded  a  weapon  against  which 
Daniel  Sheather,  Uke  most  of  his  class, 
stood  helpless — the  weapon  of  sarcasm,  i 
He  never  knew  whether  or  not  the  land- 
lord of  the  Crown  was  "getting  at  him"  i 
— his    simplest    remarks    were    fidl    of'i 
danger,  his  praise  was  barbed,  his  blame  ii 
two-edged.    Dan  in  his  presence  becamef! 
a  mumbling  oaf. 

"Evening,"  repeated  Munk,  in  tones 
of  courtesy,  "Ernley  is  in  his  room." 

"Well,  I'd  better  go  upstairs." 

"Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  the  1  -. 
way." 

Munk  did  not  like  having  the  youn2 
Sheathers  in  his  bar — his  comfort 
that    they    never    stayed    there    long. 
Daniel  was  now  halfway  up  the  stairs. 
He  knocked  at  Ernie's  door.     It 
merely    a    consoling    fiction    of    T     : 
Sheather's  that  James  and  his  son  1     i 
to  sit  in  the  kitchen  because  their  parlor 
was  let  to  visitors.    It  was  often  so  let, 
it  is  true,  but  Ernley  would  never  have 
sat  in  it.    He  had  a  room  of  his  own — a 
long,  low,   comfortable  room  that  ran  ' 
along  the  frontage  of  the  Crown  and 
looked  out  over  its  sign  at  the  village  j 
street.     A  bright  wood  fire  biu-ned  lux-  *: 
uriously  in  the  grate,  showing  the  thick 
carpet    and    comfortable    chairs,    and 
Ernley's  bed  with  its  warm  quilt — light- 
ing up  his  pictures  and  dancing  on  the 
covers  of  his  books. 

"Hullo,  Dan— that  you?" 

"Hullo,  Ernie." 

Dan  came  in  and  sat  down  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fire. 
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"What'll  you  have  to  drink?" 
"Oh,  I  dunno." 

"May  as  well  have  the  port  out — you 
ok  cold." 

"It's  turned  cold." 

Ernley  fetched  a  bottle  and  glasses 
jit  of  the  cupboard.     He  was  a  tall, 
ell-made,     well-dressed    young    man, 
ith  a  dark  comj)lexion  and  queer,  rest- 
ss  eyes.     He  and  Daniel  had  been  in 
le  same  battalion  of  the  Sussex  Regi- 
ent.     They  had  joined  up  about  the 
me  time,  and  they  had  been  together 
the  second  battle  of  Ypres,   where 
rnley  had  been  wounded  and  gassed. 
)on   afterward   he   had   been   given   a 
mmission,  and  his  way  and  Dan's  had 
rted,  but  their  friendship — supersed- 
p  a  mere  distrustful  acquaintanceship 
had  remained.    There  was  a  world  of 
Terence  between  them — difference  in 
th,  for  Ernley 's  mother  at  least  had 
en  well-born;  in  education,  for  Ernley 
d  been  to  Lancing  College  and  Daniel 
the  National  School;    and  in  char- 
ter, for  Ernley  had  queer  dark  hidden 
lys  and  moody  adventures  in  which 
|in  could  not  share.     But  the  friend- 
p  stood  firm,  built  on  a  double  set  of 
imories — memories  of  childhood  spent 
the  same  village,  of  games  and  jeal- 
sies  and  quests;  and  memories  of  the 
ck  and  ravaged  soil  of  Flanders,  of 
k-rors   and   dangers   and   terrors   and 
lalors,  lighted  up  by  queer  gleams  of 
man  laughter.  .  .  . 
*Wliy  didn't  you  come  yesterday.^" 
ced  Ernie.     "I  was  expecting  you." 
I  went  over  to  Brakey  Bottom.  Len 
is  that  done  over  his  pigs,  and  Em 
i^ing  a  headache  and  all — " 
*  Which  did  you  look  after,  Em  or  the 
s?" 

'Both,"  said  Dan  innocently.  "I 
e  Em  her  mixture,  seeing  old  Len 
s  in  a  terrification,  and  heated  her  a 
ffck  to  draw  it  out  of  her  feet;  and  as 
P<  tlie  pigs,  I  tell  Len  straight  they've 
?  pneumonia  and  he  may  as  well  kill 
'<  1  quick  before  they  die." 

"  Then  there 's  no  use  strafing  you  be- 
^i  so  you  didn  't  come  to  me,  but  I  wish 


you  hadn  't  quite  so  many  people  to  look 
after,  or  that  you  'd  count  me  in  as  one 
of  them." 

"I  do  count  you  in — not  that  you 
want  looking  after  as  much  as  some." 
"But  I  do.  That's  where  you  make 
a  mistake — you  put  too  much  stress  on 
physical  comfort.  If  a  chap 's  got  good 
boots  you  never  think  there's  anything 
more  he  can  want." 

"Well,  you  seem  to  have  a  lot  besides 
boots.  Howsumever,  Ernie,  you  can't 
say  I  haven't  done  my  bit  to  help  in 
other  ways— it's  only  that  things  being 
so  muddled  up  these  times.  ..." 

"I  know — I  know.  I '11  never  forget, 
old  chap,  how  you  worked  through  that 
awful  business.  By  the  way" — care- 
lessly— "have  you  seen  her  at  all  of 
late.?" 

"I  saw  her  this  afternoon."- 
" The  devil  you  did — and  how  is  she?  " 
"Oh,  she  looked  fine." 
"Oh  ...  I  say,  do  you  think  she's 
heard  anything  about  me  and  Pearl?" 

"I  don't  think  she  has.  Anyway  she 
didn't  speak  of  it." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Dan 
broke  it  first. 

"Are  you  still  so  hem  keen  on  Pearl?  " 
"Of  course  I  am.     The  affair's  only 
just  starting." 

"And  she  on  you?" 
Ernley    smiled    reminiscently — "She 
seems  willing  enough." 

"Going  to  see  her  again  soon?" 
"I'm  taking  her  to  a  the-dansant  in 
Eastbourne  to-morrow." 

"Lor!" — Dan  was  impressed  by  this 
aristocratic  wooing.  Then  he  gulped  a 
little  and  turned  red. 

"Then  you  aren't  sweet  on  Belle  any 
more,  Ernley." 

"Good  Lord,  man,  no.  I've  cut  that 
off  clean.  It's  over  and  done  with, 
thank  God!" 

He  got  up  and  took  a  turn  across  the 
room,  passing  into  the  shadows  beyond 
the  firelight. 

"  She  hasn 't  sent  a  message  .  .  .  said 
anything  to  you,  has  she?"  he  asked; 
"because  I  tell  you  I'm  through  with 
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it  all.  I've  had  enough  of  kissing  and 
making  it  up.  I  tell  you  it's  done  with 
now.  There's  no  good  her  trying  to 
whistle  me  back  again." 

"  She  ain  't  trying,  Ernley .  She  never 
spoke  of  you.  It's  only  I'm  thinking 
that,  if  you've  really  stopped  caring  and 
have  got  someone  else,  I— I'd  have  a 
shot  at  courting  her  myself.*' 

Ernley  suddenly  stopped  his  pacing. 
He  turned  and  faced  Daniel,  but  as  he 
was  still  in  the  shadow,  young  Sheather 
could  not  read  his  face. 

"I've  been  sweet  on  her  for  months," 
continued  the  boy,  "but  I  wouldn't 
speak  a  word,  seeing  as  you  hadn't  got 
properly  shut  of  each  other.  It's  only 
when  you  started  courting  Pearl  I 
thought  it  really  must  be  the  end." 

"It  is  the  end.  But  you're  a  fool, 
Daniel,  if  you  think  Belle  Shackford  will 
have  you." 

His  voice  came  cruelly  to  Dan. 
Ernley  could  sometimes  speak  like  that 
— all  fierce  and  cruel — but  it  was  better 
than  being  sarcastic. 

"Why  shouldn't  she  have  me .^ "asked 
Daniel,  much  hurt.  "I've  got  as  much 
chance  as  anyone  else,  haven't  I?" 

"I'm  sorry,  old  chap.  I  didn't  mean 
to  be  offensive.  What  I  meant  to  say  is 
this — that  we're  so  different — it's  hardly 
reasonable  to  expect  a  girl  who's  liked 
me  to  like  you,  and  t'other  way  round. 
And  anyhow,  it's  only  three  weeks  since 
our  break.  You're  a  much  more  cynical 
fellow  than  I  thought  if  you  can  expect 
any  girl  to  console  herself  so  soon." 

"But  that's  just  it,"  said  Dan  sagely 
— "it's  the  Rebound.  They're  more 
likely  to  take  up  with  someone  else  in 
the  first  month  than  afterwards.  Look 
at  Mrs.  Light,  look  at  Letty  Morris- 
look  at  yourself,  Ernley." 

Ernley  flushed. 

"I've  had  a  sickener.  It's  a  relief  to 
turn  to  a  girl  who's  not  always  tearing 
passion  to  tatters,  who  knows  how  to 
keep  cool,  and  doesn't  always  want  to 
get  more  than  she  gives." 

"Come,  Ernley— that  ain't  fair  on 
Belle.    Reckon  she  gave  a  lot.    She  ain't 


the  sort  of  girl  for  you,  that's  all,  an 
I'm  glad  you've  got  a  different.  Sk 
couldn't  understand  your  ways — she'« 
no  notion  of  putting  up  with  you." 

"Thanks,"  said  Ernley. 

"Well,  reckon  folks  have  always  go 
to  put  up  with  each  oth&r.  I'm  not  saj 
ing  there  weren't  faults  on  both  side.' 
But  I'm  quite  a  different  sort  of  chap- 
more  comfortable  like,  more  easy-goin 
— you  understand  what  I  mean.  I'm  a 
different  from  you  as  your  Pearl  is  dii 
ferent  from  her — and  if  you  like  th 
change  I  don't  see  why  she  shouldn't. 

"Is  there  anything — anything  in  he 
manner  to  make  you  think  she'd  tak 

Yes,"  said  Dan  confidently,  "ther 


vou 


is. 


Oh 


it's  easy-come  easy-go. 


it.^" 

"No,  Ernie — you  misjudge  her.  It 
simply  as  she's  worn  out,  and  I'm  a  com 
fortable  chap.  Reckon  she  don't  wan 
no  more  passions:  just  a  homely  sort  C| 
affair  as  this  'ud  be." 

"Are  you  able  to  marry  her.^" 

"If  she  don't  mind  putting  up  wit 
the  George,  I  am."  ; 

"A  damn  fine  life  for  her,"  sneere* 
Ernley.  , 

"Well,  leastways  I'll  be  marrying  he 
and  treating  her  proper." 

"Now  don't  start  getting  at  me.  Yo 
know  why  I  couldn't  marry  her — yo,  j 
know  the  way  Dad  treats  me — that 
haven't  a  bean  of  my  own,  and  my  onl 
hope  is  to  work  round  Dad  so  that  h 
takes  me  into  the  business.  If  Belle  'u 
have  waited  we  could  have  done  it  som 
day." 

"She's  not  the  sort  as  waits." 

"Evidently  not." 

He  came  out  of  the  shadows  an 
sat  down  opposite  Daniel  beside  tl 
fire. 

"I  tell  you,  Dan,  being  in  love  is  he 
— it's    like   having   your    skin    off — it 
bloody — it's  damned — it's — Well,  than|.. 
God   I'm   out   of   it,   and  you'd  bett< 
think  twice  before  you  go  in." 

"Ain't  vou  in  love  with  Pearl  thenPj 
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"Not  in  that  way — never  again  in 
hat  way — my  God,  no!" 

"Well  then  maybe  I  shan't  be  in  that 
\ray.    I  hope  not,  I'm  sure." 

He  stuck  out  his  legs  to  the  fire  and 
'tared  into  it,  silent  and  satisfied.  He 
vsis  glad  he  had  told  Ernley  about  his 
eelings,  for  imtil  then  he  had  had  an 
measy  suspicion  that  his  friend  still 
lared,  and  while  there  was  a  chance  of 
hat  he  would  not  speak  to  Belle.  But 
low  Ernley  had  practically  said  "go  in 
nd  win" — though  he  had  also  implied 

You'll  be  likelier  and  luckier  to  lose." 

.  .  Well,  time  would  show  that.  Any- 
low  Dan  was  not  afraid  of  love.  He 
id  not  expect  it  to  burn  him  up  as  it 
ad  burned  up  BcUe  and  Ernie.  He 
/asn't  such  a  combustible  sort  of  chap, 
^aybe  some  [)C()ple  would  say  that 
/hat  he  felt  wasn't  love  at  all.  But  it 
[id  well  cnougli  for  him  and  he  hoped 
\,  would  do  well  enough  for  Belle. 

The  clock  ill  the  taproom  below 
truck  ten.  Daniel  s{)rang  out  of  his 
ream. 

"Losh!  I  must  be  getting  back.  I 
iromised  Dad  I'd  be  back  by  closing 
ime.  It's  awkward  for  him  if  there's 
Inyoiie  drunk  and  won't  go.  Mother 
'^on't  have  Chris  chuck  'em  out,  and  I 
in't  so  bad  at  it." 

He  began  buttoning  up  his  coat. 

"So  you're  still  wearing  your  army 
oat,"  said  Ernley.  "  I  thought  it  would 
ave  been  done  by  now." 

"So  it  is — done  in,  as  you  might  say. 

d  meant  to  get  myself  a  new  one  this 
ill — seen  it  in  Lewes — but  Mum  wanted 
arlor  curtains,  and  reckon  her  old  cur- 
ains  Avere  worse  than  my  old  coat." 

Would  you  like  my  British  Warm.^ 
^ad's  giving  me  a  new  one  this  season." 

"Ernie,  old  chap,  you  don't  mean  it!" 

"Of  course  I  do — it's  not  new  but 
bere's  a  lot  of  comfort  in  it  yet,  and  if 
ou  like  to  have  it,  it's  yours." 

Would  I  like  to  have  it.^ "  asked  Dan 
-"  Oh  no,  of  course  not !  '^ 

He  went  home  muffled  in  Ernley 's 
tritish  Warm.  His  humility  in  receiv- 
ig  gifts  was  one  of  the  things  that  made 


I 


their  friendship  delightful  to  both  of 
them.  But  some  people  thought  Dan 
Sheather  was  too  ready  to  accept  Ernie 
Munk's  cast-off  possessions. 

The  next  day  broke  as  cold  as  the 
night  had  been.  Daniel  was  up  before 
the  sun,  lighting  the  kitchen  fire.  This 
was  his  daily  task,  as  his  mother  did  not 
care  these  days  for  early  rising,  and  the 
nondescript  assistance  known  as  "the 
girl"  did  not  arrive  till  eight  o'clock. 
So  Daniel  lighted  the  fire,  put  the  kettle 
on  to  boil,  gave  the  cat  its  breakfast, 
and  went  out  to  feed  the  fowls  and  the 
pony;  by  which  time  the  house  was 
astir,  noisily  shaking  itself  into  activity. 
First  Tom  Sheather  came  thundering 
down  the  stairs,  yelling  after  Daniel  to 
ask  if  he'd  remembered  to  order  the 
sherry,  as  if  not  he'd  have  to  drive  into 
Lewes  and  fetch  it ;  then  Kitty  Sheather 
shouted  to  her  husband  that  she  wasn't 
going  to  fold  his  nightshirt  and  he  could 
come  back  and  do  it  himself;  and  last  of 
all  Chris  Sheather  came  yawning  and 
stretching  his  supple  limbs  and  laughing 
at  Dan  because  his  face  was  dirty. 

"And  I'd  like  to  know  what  yours  'ud 
be  if  you'd  been  down  raking  out  the  fire 
instead  of  laying  in  bed  like  a  lady." 

"Well,  Daniel,  if  you  grudge  helping 
me  I  know  Chris  will  do  it,"  said  his 
mother. 

"I  reckon  he  won't.  Nothing  'ull  get 
Chris  out  of  bed  before  half -past  seven. 
He's  Miss  Flossie  Fluff  of  the  Pink- 
tights  Theater,  I  reckon." 

"D'you  want  to  have  your  head 
punched.^"  asked  Christopher. 

"Yes,"  said  Daniel.  "You  come  on 
and  do  it." 

Two  hours'  hard  work  on  an  empty 
stomach  had  not  improved  his  temper; 
besides,  it  always  did  him  good  to  knock 
Chris  about. 

But  the  battle  was  not  to  be.  At  the 
mere  thought  of  it  Kitty  Sheather  threw 
her  arms  round  her  darling's  neck  and 
burst  into  tears.  She  would  not  let  him 
fight  Dan  any  more  than  she  had  let 
him  fight  the  Germans.    So  Daniel  had 
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to  sit  down  unrelieved,  and  eat  his  bread 
and  cold  bacon  to  the  accompaniment  of 
his  mother's  scolding. 

"Whew!"  said  his  father  after  break- 
fast as  he  followed  him  into  the  stable. 

When  the  family  "took  sides"  it  was 
always  Dan  and  Tom  on  one  side  and 
Chris  and  Kitty  on  the  other,  though  in 
his  heart  Dan  would  rather  have  had  a 
different  alliance. 

"I  sometimes  think,"  continued  Tom, 
"that  I  shall  have  to  leg  it." 

"  Leg  it !    What  do  you  mean.^  " 

"Beat  it — sling  my  hooks.  I  can't 
stand  being  treated  like  this." 

"  But  you  aren't  treated  like  anything, 
Dad.  We  all  have  to  mind  mother. 
It's  I  who  got  it  in  the  neck  this 
morning." 

"Well,  I  don't  see  why  you  should, 
for  you're  as  good  a  boy  as  ever 
breathed." 

"I  ain't.  And  any  ways  it  won 't  help 
me  much  if  you  clear  out.  It  '11  be  worse 
having  to  stick  it  alone." 

"But  I  shan't  have  to  watch  you  sit- 
ting there  being  wigged  for  what  ain't 
your  fault — me  the  master  of  my  own 
house  and  not  able  to  say  a  word." 

"It's  because  you're  scared." 

"That's  just  it — I'm  scared — scared 
in  my  own  house — and  I  won't  put  up 
with  it.  I  'm  beginning  to  think  I  was  a 
fool  to  leave  the  sea." 

"The  sea!  But,  father,  you've  left 
the  sea  almost  a  lifetime  ago.  You'd 
never  go  back  to  it." 

"x\  lifetime!  I  like  your  cheek.  Your 
lifetime  maybe,  but  not  a  man's,  not 
mine.  I'm  only  forty-six  and  as  strong 
as  a  dromedary.  I  tell  you  I  'm  wasted 
here,  having  to  sit  and  listen  to  my  boy 
being  slated  when  I'm  not  being  slated 
myself.  I'm  not  master  in  my  own 
house." 

''And  would  you  be  master  on  board 
a  ship?" 

"No,  I  shouldn't.  But  I  shouldn't 
have  a  woman  over  me.  It 's  that  what 
stmgs — having  a  woman  ordering  you 
about  all  day.  And  she  promised  to 
obey  me,  too— and  though  she  said  it  in 


French,  it 's  just  as  good  as  if  she  'd  said 
it  in  English.  I  asked  the  minister  and 
he  told  me." 

"Father,  I  think  you  shouldn't  ought 
to  speak  so  of  mother  before  me." 

"Well,  I  can't  help  it.  I  must  let  out 
before  some  one  or  I  '11  bust.  You  're  a 
good  boy,  Daniel.  I  say,  what  if  you 
and  me  was  to  go  away  together  and  get 
a  sea  job.^^  Then  you  wouldn't  have  to 
stick  it  alone — and  you  'd  like  the  sea,  I 
know,  for  you're  handy  as  they  make^i" 
'em." 

"Father!      Have    done,    do!"      BsuM 
was  aghast  at  such  treason. 

"WWl,  andwhynot.^" 

"You  should  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself.    How's  poor  mother  to  get  on|ai 
without  us — and  us  leaving  her  in  debt 
to  the  brewers  and  all — and  Chris  no^f 
good,  and  no  woman  ever  fit  to  manageifit 
a  pub.f^    Father,  you  shouldn't  ought  to 
speak  so.    I'm  ashamed  of  you." 

"Lor!  you're  got  your  mother's  own 
tongue.  You  take  after  her  in  that  way 
if  you  don 't  in  no  other.  Well,  I  won't 
talk  about  it  any  more,  since  you  feel 
bad  about  it.'" 

"And  you  won't  do  anything  neither?'* 

"Not  I.    Wliat  should  I  do  now  after 
twenty-five  years  ashore?     I  was  onlj^u 
joking,  and  wishing  I  hadn't  been  sucIpo 
a  mortal  fool  as  to — howsumever,  you'd 
say  that  was  wicked  too." 

CHAPTER  II 

Daniel  had  not  remembered  to  order 
the  sherry,  so  most  of  the  morning  was 
spent  in  driving  into  Lewes  to  fetch  it. 
x\fter  some  mutual  impoliteness  with  the 
wine  merchant,  whose  bill  had  not  been 
paid,  Dan  brought  back  the  sherry  and 
took  his  stand  in  the  bar.  He  generally 
worked  in  the  bar  of  mornings  to  make 
up  for  his  evenings  elsewhere.  At  last 
the  clock  struck  two,  sign  of  banishment 
or  liberation  according  to  one's  circum-io 
stances  and  point  of  view.  Dan  camel  o 
into  the  kitchen  whistling,  and  button- i 
ing  Ernley's  British  Warm  up  to  his|i 
chin- 
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Where  you  going  now,  Dan?"  asked 

mother. 
"Over  to  Batchelors.    They  asked  me 

tea." 

And  when  'ull  you  he  back?'* 

Not  till  closing  time.     I  promised 
;n  I'd  have  supper  over  with  them." 
"Why,  the  boy's  never  at  home." 
"Well,  Mum,  seeing  as  I've  been  on 
•ur  jobs  all  the  morning — " 
"Oh,  yes,  I  know  you  grudge  every- 
ing  you  do  for  me." 
"But  I  don't,  Mum.    It's  only,  as  I've 
Id  you,  I  must  see  my  friends." 

*You  were  over  at  Batchelors  yes- 
day." 

*WeU  .  .  .  say,  is  there  anything  you 
mt  me  here  for  this  afternoon?" 

Nothing.  I  got  Christopher  to  sit 
r  me.  He  don't  want  any  sweetheart 
lit  his  mother." 

"He's  only  a  kid — not  old  enough  for 
Is." 

I  don't  like  girls,"  said  Chris. 

Well,  you  wait  till  you've  cut  your 
th." 

Anyways,  when  I  take  a  girl  I'll  take 
mebody  fresh,  not  another  chap's 
ivings." 

Once  more  Kitty  Sheather  saved  her 
xling's  beauty;  but  this  time  she 
>uld  not  have  done  it  if  she  had  not 
n  between  them,  for  Dan  was  really 
igry.  ^ 

He's  a  swine  to  speak  so — and  I'll 
lock  his  head  off  some  time  when  he 
a't  hiding  behind  your  petticoats." 
"Well,  you  chipped  at  him  first — with 
►ur  talk  about  cutting  teeth." 
"I  don't  care  what  I  said.     He's  a 
dne  to  speak  so.     I  ain't  taking  no- 
idy's  leavings.     I — I — " 
Daniel  spluttered. 

"Who's  coat  are  you  wearing?'* 
oeked  Kitty.  "Isn't  that  somebody's 
avings?" 

Well,  seeing  as  .  .  .  well,  mother, 
[)u've  got  no  call  .  .  .  seeing  as  I 
lUght  your  curtains  .  .  .  leastways  ..." 
His  anger  was  turning  to  grief  and 
as  choking  him.  He  was  only  one 
jainst  two  this  afternoon — his  father 


having  gone  for  a  "lay  down  "  upstairs — 
and  he  could  not  stand  any  more  of  it. 
He  muttered  something  thick  and  foolish 
and  went  out. 

The  air  of  the  down  cooled  him.  Be- 
fore him  spread  the  curves  and  swells  of 
the  down-top,  cut  into  clear  strips  of 
color  by  the  plow — brown  and  gold  and 
delicate  green,  with  the  round  eye  of  a 
dew  pond  looking  up  to  the  sailing 
clouds.  Dan  watched  the  birds  that 
came  with  flurrying,  dipping  wings 
across  the  bottoms,  and  they  seemed  to 
join  with  the  sailing  clouds  and  the 
spreading  down  in  giving  him  an  im- 
pression of  freedom  and  vastness  which 
healed.  Something  like  this  the  sea 
would  feel  if  he  were  on  it  .  .  .  for  the 
first  time  his  father's  mad  scheme  had 
an  attractive  savor.  .  .  .  But,  no — it 
was  foolish  to  think  of  the  sea;  he  was 
a  landsman  born — besides,  he  loved  the 
land — and  he  loved  pre-eminently  two 
who  lived  on  land,  his  mother  and  Belle 
Shackford.  Neither  of  his  loves  seemed 
in  a  flourishing  way :  his  mother  thought 
of  no  one  but  her  youngest  boy,  and  he 
feared  that  Belle,  in  spite  of  what  he  had 
said  to  Ernie  last  night,  was  turning  to 
him  only  because  she  wanted  a  contrast, 
wanted  comfort.  .  .  .  Poor  Belle!  But 
that  didn't  make  his  loyalty  any  less. 
He  owed  his  mother  service  even  if  she 
did  not  appreciate  it;  and  if  all  Belle 
wanted  was  comfort,  then  he  owed  her 
that. 

As  he  walked  over  the  down's  back, 
past  the  dew  pond  and  Five  Lords  Bush, 
he  wondered  how  many  times  he  had 
taken  that  way  on  Ernie's  errand.  Often 
during  the  summer  and  continually 
during  the  autumn  he  had  tramped  to 
Batchelors — to  inquire,  to  explain,  to 
reconcile.  He  had  carried  notes  in  his 
pocket  and  rnessages  in  his  head — he  had 
had  to  bear  the  blame  of  Belle's  freezing, 
with  occasional  rewards  in  the  praise  of 
her  melting.  He  had  seen  her  angry, 
sorrowful,  relenting,  glad,  tender,  obdu- 
rate, despairing.  He  knew  all  her 
moods,  all  the  changes  in  her  voice,  all 
the  changes  in  her  eyes.    Surely  he  had 
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never  known  a  woman  so  well;  and  yet 
with  all  his  knowledge  he  had  come  to 
love  her — indeed,  out  of  know^ledge  and 
with  knowledge  had  grow^n  his  love.  He 
had  begun  to  love  her  before  the  autumn 
was  well  on  its  way — that  is,  some  w^eeks 
before  the  final  quarrel  which,  with  one 
brief  interval  of  reconciliation,  had 
lasted  over  two  months.  And  now  he 
was  free — loosed  by  Ernley — to  go  and 
see  her  on  his  own  behalf.  She  had 
always  a  kind  welcome  for  him,  and  he 
felt  this  could  not  have  been  unless  she 
felt  toward  him  pretty  much  as  he 
guessed  and  said.  He  did  not  flatter 
himself  that  she  loved  him  as  she  had 
loved  Ernley— but  then  he  did  not  ex- 
pect that,  would  scarcely  have  wanted 
it.  He  had  felt  the  distant  scorch  of 
that  fire,  and  he  knew  it  belonged  to  an 
order  of  things  he  did  not  understand. 

Ernley  was  right — it  was  terrible  to 
love  like  that.  Love  ought  to  be  a 
warm,  friendly,  comfortable  thing — a 
glowing  hearth,  not  all  the  house  on  fire. 
Though  of  course,  if  you  asked  him,  he 
knew  well  enough  all  the  wickedness  was 
due  to  that  James  Munk  not  letting 
them  marry,  and  keeping  Ernie  out  of 
the  business  so  as  he  hadn't  a  penny  he 
could  call  his  own.  If  Ernie  and  Belle 
could  have  married  and  settled  down 
there  wouldn't  have  been  all  this 
flare-up.  For  he  knew  Belle,  knew  her 
sort,  knew  that  all  the  trouble  was  be- 
cause she  wasn't  a  wife  and  had  been 
made  for  nothing  else.  Of  course  Ernley 
was  different — you  couldn't  say  he  was 
made  for  nothing  but  a  husband.  Still, 
old  Ernie  would  have  settled  down  if 
he'd  been  given  a  chance.  Now  it  was 
too  late — the  house  of  love  was  burned, 
and  those  who  had  tried  to  keep  house 
in  it  wandered  separately,  searching  for 
a  roof. 

Batchelors  Hall  stands  in  the  flat 
waste  of  fields  between  the  Firle  down- 
land  and  the  lower  Dicker.  Some  hun- 
dred years  ago  Batchelors  was  still  the 
Manor  of  the  two  Dickers,  but  during 
the  last  century  it  had  crumbled  from 


manor  to  farmhouse.  To-day  it  stooc 
unprosperous  and  untidy,  a  mere  ten 
ant  farm;  beautiful  perhaps  to  the  inex-i 
perienced  eye  that  can  ignore  fruitful 
ness  run  to  waste  as  it  feasts  on  lichened 
walls :  great  roof  bossed  with  stone-crop, 
and  those  sharp  sinister  gables  of  pre 
Tudor  imagining — but  tragic  to  those 
with  knowledge  to  see  it  as  it  was,  for 
lorn  and  rotten  like  one  of  the  derelict 
trees  beside  the  Cuckmere.  i 

The  Shackfords  lived  in  w^hat  they 
called  the  "new  part"  of  the  building, 
that  is  to  say,  a  wing  which  had  been 
added  disastrously  in  the  Regency.: 
Here  they  had  high  ceilings  and  high 
windows  with  soaring  sashes  instead  of 
the  low-beamed  ceilings  and  casement 
windows  that  were  to  be  found  in  the 
rest  of  the  house. 

The  family  consisted  of  a  father,  three 
daughters,  and  a  son.  Lucy  was  the 
eldest,  a  thin  smart  girl  with  a  mass  of 
carefully,  elaborately  dressed  hair.  All 
the  Shackford  girls  had  wonderful  heads 
of  hair;  but  Belle,  the  next  sister,  wore 
hers  in  untidy  tumbling  heaps  like  a 
stook  of  corn  half  blown  over  by  the 
wind.  Indeed  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  whole  appearance  of  Belle  could  have 
been  described  as  untidy  and  tumbling 
She  was  a  big  tall  girl,  extraordinarily 
well-developed  for  her  twenty  years, 
with  more  pretensions  to  beauty  than 
her  sisters,  but  fewer  to  elegance.  Like 
all  the  Miss  Shackfords,  she  was  fond  of 
clothes,  and  spent  in  finery  most  of  the 
little  money  that  came  her  way;  but 
she  w^as  reckless  in  detail.  The  two 
younger  children  were  a  rowdy  girl  of 
fifteen  and  a  sedate  boy  a  year  younger. 
They  had  nothing  in  common  except 
their  teens  and  their  derision  of  those 
sop-headed  males  who  came  to  court 
their  sisters. 

Daniel  approached  the  house  with 
some  diffidence,  being  uncertain  which 
member  of  the  family  he  would  en- 
counter first.  iVs  it  happened,  he  met 
their  father.  Fred  Shackford  was  not  a 
bad  fellow,  though  all  the  neighborhood 
said  he  was  a  damn  bad  farmer. 
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"Hullo,  sir,"  he  cried  cheerily  from 

he  doorstep.     Come  to  tea  with  the 
Is?    They're  just  starting." 

Daniel  came  in,  breathing  hard. 

The  three  Miss  Shackfords  and  their 
brother  were  sitting  round  the  table  in 
:he   dining   room   with   the   black-and- 

hite-striped  wallpaper.  Lucy  sat  at 
the  head  in  her  best  silk  blouse,  with  her 
hair  done  a  new  way.  Belle  sat  on  one 
side  in  her  old  woolen  jersey,  which 
gaped  to  display  sky-blue  silk  beneath, 
and  her  hair  was  done  in  the  old  way. 
Daniel  shook  hands  all  round,  even  with 
hateful  Tim  and  Nellie,  and  sat  down  at 
the  table,  scpieezed  between  Fred  Shack- 
Iford  and  Belle. 

The  conversation  was  colorlessly 
polite.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  remarks 
about  the  weather  and  the  pressing  of 
the  visitor's  ai^petite.  Dan  felt  as  sop- 
headed  as  he  knew  Tim  and  Nellie 
thought  him.  Belle  always  had  this 
effect  upon  him  reducing  him  by  her 
t>)  odd  mixed  ])ressur(^  of  floppy  beauty  and 
keen  tragedy  to  the  likeness  of  a  deaf 
and  dumb  idiot. 

"I'm  dreading  the  lambing,"  said 
Lucy.  "  I  know  what  it  means,  with 
old  Gadgett  getting  past  his  work  and 
all.  I'll  have  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
lambs  in  the  kitchen.     My,  it's  a  life!" 

"I  like  lambs  in  the  kitchen,"  said 
Belle  in  her  husky  voice — "dear  little 
mites! — it's  a  happiness  to  give  them 
their  bottles." 

"Animals  mean  work,"  said  Lucy — 
"especially  when  you're  like  us  and 
can't  afford  a  decent  shepherd's  pay. 
We  wouldn't  keep  Gadgett  another 
month  if  it  wasn  't  that  he  takes  eighteen 
bob  a  week,  and  all  the  young  chaps  be- 
long to  the  Agricultural  Laborers' 
Union  and  think  they  'II  work  from  nine 
till  four,  as  if  a  farm  was  the  same  as  a 
factory —  ' '  She  tossed  her  head  to  finish 
the  sentence. 

"Len's  getting  a  bit  down  in  the 
mouth  over  Brakey  Bottom,"  ventured 
Dan. 

"Oh,  I  don't  pity  a  man — I  don't  see 
that  there's  any  cause  for  a  man  to  get 


low  because  he  has  to  work  hard.  But 
when  it  comes  to  girls,  it's  a  shame. 
Six  o'clock  I  got  up  yesterday  and  in 
bed  at  eleven,  and  to-day  up  at  six 
again.  I  tell  you  my  back's  aching. 
And  I  want  to  go  up  to  London  next 
week  and  see  my  feeonsay  's  people.  Oh, 
I  like  London,  I  do." 

"I  don't,"  said  Belle,  with  a  sidelong 
glance  through  the  window  at  the  dark 
flow  of  the  down  against  the  sunset. 

"Nor  do  I,"  said  Shackford,  "if  it's 
going  to  fetch  my  girls  away  to  theaters. 
Always  gadding,  these  girls  are,  Mr. 
Sheather— always  after  theaters  and 
pictures  and  shops.  All  except  Belle, 
that's  to  say" — remembering  his  visi- 
tor's intentions— "  she's  more  fond  of  the 
country  like.  But  Lucy— she's  some- 
times in  to  Eastbourne  twice  a  week  for 
the  shops." 

The  conversation  was  now  showing 
signs  of  leaving  those  rarified  levels  on 
which  Daniel  could  not  breathe;  but  just 
as  he  was  almost  beginning  to  enjoy  it, 
Miss  Shackford  swept  it  back  on  to  the 
heights. 

"If  everyone's  finished,"  she  said 
icily,  "I  suggest  we  all  go  into  the  draw- 
ing-room and  listen  to  the  gramophone." 

This  adjournment  was  all  according 
to  the  local  rules  of  courtship,  and  Dan- 
iel had  no  sense  of  frustration  as  he  and 
the  Shackford  family  sat  stiffly  round 
the  room  on  the  "tapestried  suite," 
while  the  ancient  bell-mouth  gramo- 
phone gave  forth  such  strains  as  "The 
Ragtime  Violin"  and  "Honolulu  Lu." 
The  family  acknowledged  his  preten- 
sions by  thus  surrounding  him  and  en- 
tertaining him — he  was  a  suitor  pub- 
licly proclaimed.  Belle  alone  seemed  to 
have  a  certain  affinity  with  her  surround- 
ings. It  might  have  been  because  her 
love  of  the  lights  of  Lewes,  of  cinemas 
and  shops,  was  superficial  rather  than 
essential :  that  she  had  never  craved  for 
them  except  as  means  to  an  end — the 
end  of  love — seeking  her  romance  in  the 
lighted  mouths  of  picture  palaces  and 
under  the  dazzle  of  street  lamps,  as  her 
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grandmothers  had  sought  it  in  the  dark 
mouths  of  lanes  and  under  the  dazzle  of 
the  stars.  Belle  knew  that  love  was 
slow-footed  in  the  lanes  but  swift  on  the 
pavements  in  the  light  of  the  shops.  It 
was  up  and  down  those  golden  pave- 
ments of  Lewes,  under  the  hanging  nim- 
bus of  the  town's  night  that  she  and 
Ernley  Munk  had  first  met  and  hunted 
each  other.  But  she  had  been  glad  when 
the  hunt  passed  out  into  the  lanes  and 
into  the  sheltered  reedy  places  of  the 
Cuckmere.  And  now  when  the  hunt  was 
over,  when  love  had  been  caught  and 
killed,  she  no  longer  wanted  to  go  back 
into  the  town — she  still  preferred  the 
quietness  of  the  fields,  the  bareness  of 
the  downs,  the  darkness  of  the  reedy 
places  of  the  Cuckmere. 

To-night  when  at  last  in  a  silence  of 
the  gramophone  Daniel  rose  to  make  re- 
luctant farewells,  she  surprised  him  by 
offering  to  walk  a  part  of  the  way  home 
with  him  up  the  down. 

"You'd  never  want  to  go  out  now — 
it's  growing  dark,"  said  Lucy. 

"I've  been  stuck  to  the  yard  all  day," 
said  Belle,  "and  I  want  a  stretch.  Come 
on,"  she  said  to  Daniel.  "If  I  go  now 
I  can  get  a  breath  of  air  before  it  turns 
cold." 

Daniel  made  polite  farewells  all 
round,  during  which  Belle  huddled  into 
one  of  the  men's  overcoats  hanging  in 
the  hall.  Her  hair  was  like  a  pale  froth 
in  the  dusk  as  they  walked  through  the 
yard  and  out  into  the  farmhouse  lane 
which  led  toward  the  down.  Her  face 
was  dredged  of  color  and  her  eyes  no 
longer  held  the  warm  blue  sky  but  the 
cold  moon.  Dan  felt  a  little  afraid  of 
her,  even  though  he  was  alone.  He  won- 
dered whether  perhaps  she  had  come 
with  him  to  give  him  a  message  for 
Ernley,  to  ask  him  to  carry  once  more 
in  his  unwilling  head  words  of  submis- 
sion and  reconciliation. 

But  she  did  not  speak  of  Ernley, 
though  after  a  time  they  fell  into  a  des- 
ultory conversation.  It  struck  him  that 
after  all  she  might  have  come  out  with 
him  only  because  she  was  tired  of  the 


farm,  tired  of  the  yard  with  its  endless 
small  toils,  tired  of  the  kitchen  and  the 
parlor  with  their  crowding  and  shrill- 
ness. She  wanted  quiet,  she  wanted 
coolness,  she  wanted  rest,  she  wanted 
room.  But  she  might  have  had  these 
without  his  company  ...  then  perhaps 
after  all  she  had  favored  him  by  coming  | 
with  him.  It  seemed  as  if  he  too  were 
a  necessary  part  of  her  refreshment.  He 
felt  his  cheeks  glow,  and  he  lost  the 
thread  of  what  she  was  saying — her 
voice  beside  him  in  the  twilight  was  a 
song  without  words. 

They  came  to  the  foot  of  the  steep 
chalky  path  which  ascends  Firle  and  is 
known  as  the  Bostal  Way.     In  the  en-  • 
trance  of  it  Belle  paused. 

"I  won't  go  any  farther — I'll  turn 
back  here." 

She  wasn't  going  to  speak  of  Ernley 
after  all.  He  reproached  himself  for 
having  lost  any  of  the  sweetness  of  her 
company  in  doubts  and  surmises. 

"Come  up  with  me  to  the  top  of  the 
hill — don't  go  now." 

She  shook  her  head  till  her  hair  was 
like  swimming  light. 

"No,  I  must  get  back  now.  Lucy  'ull 
want  me  to  help  with  the  supper — we 
have  the  men  staying  for  it,  you  know." 

She  was  turning  to  leave  him  without 
handshake  or  formal  farewell.  Sud- 
denly he  knew  he  could  not  let  her  go 
till  he  had  tried  her. 

His  hand  shot  out  of  the  darkness  and 
took  hers.  He  felt  it  warm  and  heavy 
in  his — he  pulled  her  to  him  by  it,  and 
at  first,  taken  by  surprise,  she  came, 
then  began  to  hold  back. 

"Belle  .  .  .  don't  .  .  .  I  must." 

"No,  Dan — oh,  no!" 

But  he  had  pulled  her  to  him  and  was 
holding  her  against  him.  He  did  not 
dare  kiss  her  but  his  body  thrilled 
against  hers,  content  merely  to  have  it 
close,  so  that  their  hearts  beat  together. 

Then  suddenly  her  breathing  thick- 
ened into  a  sob,  she  drooped  toward  him, 
seemed  to  melt  into  him,  and  the  next 
thing  he  knew  was  that  his  mouth  was 
holding  hers — melting  into  it — the  next 
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that  they  had  suddenly  gone  separate 
ways,  he  uphill  and  she  down. 

CHAPTER  III 

All  his  way  across  the  down  Dan  shiv- 
ered with  that  kiss.  It  seemed  to  have 
given  her  to  him,  without  promise,  with- 
out words.  Or  rather,  it  had  given  him 
to  her — he  felt  as  if  till  now  his  court- 
ship had  been  on  wrong  lines,  as  if  he 
had  merely  sought  to  win  her,  and  now 
instead  he  had  given  himself.  He  had 
given  himself  to  her  in  that  kiss — he  be- 
longed to  her  now,  whatever  she  chose 
to  do  with  him. 

His  emotional  history  was  simple.  He 
had  never  been  in  love  before.  During 
the  three  years  he  was  in  the  army  he 
had  received  a  fair  amount  of  attention 
from  girls — he  had  taken  out  girls,  as 
his  fellow  soldiers  took  them  out;  he  had 
kissed  them  occasionally  when  they 
seemed  to  expect  it — but  he  had  never 
felt  deeply  nor  roused  deep  feelings. 

But  now  that  kiss  seemed  to  have  re- 
versed all  his  preconceived  ideas  of 
courtship,  those  ideas  of  the  wooing, 
winning,  possessing  male.  It  had  made 
him  the  servant  of  love.  He  saw  his 
life  given  to  Belle,  whether  she  wanted 
his  love  or  not.  Hitherto  he  had  rarely 
thought  of  rejection,  and  if  he  had 
thought  of  it  could  not  have  faced  it. 
But  that  kiss  had  plunged  him  into  an 
overwhelming  humility. 

If  he  had  not  been  so  humble  he  would 
have  been  triumphant,  for  he  could  not 
think  that  Belle  had  not  had  her  full 
share  in  that  pledge.  He  could  not  be- 
lieve that  her  lips  had  been  casual  or 
merely  affectionate.  It  was  she  who  had 
caused  their  embrace,  their  motionless 
contact,  to  flame  into  a  kiss.  Without 
her  leading  he  was  not  sure  that  he 
would  have  dared  touch  her  lips — her 
cheek,  perhaps,  but  not  her  lips — the 
paradise  of  her  sad  mouth.  ...  In  the 
depths  of  his  humility  there  was  no  room 
for  triumph,  but  there  was  a  dwelling- 
place  for  hope. 

He  was  not  jealous  of  Ernley,   any 


more  than  a  man  is  jealous  of  the  guests 
who  have  been  before  him  at  an  inn. 
For  he  knew  that  he  did  not  come  to 
Belle  as  the  others  had  come  (as  even 
Ernley  had  come)  as  a  guest  to  be  enter- 
tained, but  as  the  host — to  keep  the 
house.  The  strange  thing  was  that 
Daniel  knew  all  about  the  others,  all 
that  she  had  been  to  other  men,  and 
yet  still  hoped  for  w^hat  she  could  be  to 
him.  He  knew  that  he  wanted  to  be  to 
her  something  that  the  others  had  never 
been,  so  was  not  afraid  that  she  would 
be  to  him  what  she  had  been  to  others. 

Daniel  generally  had  supper  once  a 
week  at  Brakey  Bottom.  He  was  the 
representative  of  family  intercourse,  for 
Tom  Sheather  was  too  busy  w^ith  his 
own  tangled  affairs  to  care  to  go  much 
into  the  coil  of  his  son's,  and  his  wife 
disliked  the  long  shingly  road  that 
wound  over  the  barrenness  of  Bullock 
Down  and  Highdole  to  the  final  desert 
of  Brakey  Bottom. 

Dan,  on  the  contrary,  loved  mixing 
himself  up  with  other  people's  affairs, 
and  was  equally  ready  to  help  Emmy 
with  the  housework  or  give  Len  advice 
about  the  farm. 

Emmy  was  a  cheery,  buxom,  over- 
flowing soul  with  warm-colored  cheeks 
and  a  mop  of  red  hair.  She  gave  her 
brother-in-law  a  hearty  kiss,  and  told 
him  to  hold  Ivy  so  that  there  might  be 
some  chance  of  her  being  properly 
dressed  before  it  was  time  for  her  to  take 
her  clothes  off. 

"Wriggling  like  a  little  worm,  she  is, 
and  not  fit  to  be  seen  since  she  fell  on 
that  turkey's  egg — quite  spoiled  the 
front  of  her  dress." 

"Poor  Ivy,"  said  Dan.    "What  luck." 

"I  don'  mind,"  said  Ivy. 

She  was  a  stolid  child  with  a  jammy 
countenance.  Neither  of  Len 's  children 
could  really  be  called  attractive.  Ivy 
had  her  mother 's  moon  face  without  her 
animation,  and  Leslie  had  his  father's 
inheritance  of  the  le  Couteur  features 
with  an  added  beadiness.  But  to  Daniel 
they  were  both  charming — he  thought 
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,i  them  the  prettiest,  funniest  kids  he  had 
ever  seen,  just  as  he  thought  Emmy, 
with  her  round  face  and  peony  cheeks, 
the  prettiest  woman — prettier  than 
Belle,  though  he  loved  Belle  the  best. 
He  took  Ivy  onto  his  knee  and  suc- 
i  ceeded  after  a  struggle  in  tying  her 
pinafore  strings,  while  Leslie  tugged  at 
his  sleeve  and  whined  for  cigarette  pic- 
tures. Then  after  he  had  searched  his 
pockets  for  four  penn'orth  of  bulls-eyes 
he  had  bought  that  morning  in  Lewes, 
and  given  two  cigarette  cards  to  the 
rapacious  Leslie,  Ihcy  settled  down  to  a 
game  of  Snakes  and  Ladders  while 
sui)per  was  ])reparing — a  game  in  which, 
after  some  preliminary  contempt,  the 
father  was  persuaded  to  join  and  in 
which  he  forgot  his  woes  with  surprising 
quickness. 

"Now  come  to  supper  or  the  tea  will 
be  cold!"  summoned  Emmy.     . 

It  might  not  have  struck  anyone  that 
Len's  and  Eiiuny's  household  was  a  })ar- 
ticularly  good  a(hcrtiscment  for  matri- 
numy,  l)ut  Daniel  seldom  left  it  without 
an   earnest   desire   to   get   married  and 
have  an  Ivy  and  Leslie  of  his  own.     At 
first  this  wish  had  been  dim  and  gen- 
eral, a  cloud  that  might  settle  anywhere, 
but  now  it  had  definitely  fallen  on  Belle 
Shackford.     He  would  like  to  see  Belle 
sitting  at  his  supper-table  when  he  came 
home  of  an  evening,  he  would  like  to  see 
her  undressing  his  children,  as  he  had 
seen  Emmy  undress  Ivy  and  Leslie  to- 
night.    Of  course  the  domestic  picture 
was  a  little  spoiled  by  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  years  of  married  life  he  and 
Belle  would  have  to  live  at  the  George 
and   bear  with   its   intrusions   on  their 
privacy  and  romance.    Still,  they  would 
have  their  own  room — two  rooms  per- 
haps.    In  his  mind  as  he  walked  home 
was  a  picture  of  candlelight  moving  over 
low  beams,  Belle's  face  lifted  into  it,  her 
hair  streaming  back  into  the  darkness  of 
the  bed,  as  he  stood  looking  down  on 
her  with  the  candle  in  his  hand.  .  .  . 
It  was  a  marvelously  clear  picture,  the 
only  one  his  imagination  held  as  yet  of 
the  intimate  joys  of  marriage,  and  it 


brought  a  strange  fog  of  tears  into  his 
eyes. 

CHAPTER  IV 

Daniel  wanted  badly  both  to  tell  his 
secret  and  keep  it,  to  eat  his  cake  and 
have  it.  He  nearly  told  his  mother 
when  he  unexpectedly  met  her  going 
downstairs  the  next  morning — he  had  a 
queer  feeling  of  treachery  toward  her, 
as  if  she  would  have  hated  to  see  another 
woman  set  up  in  the  place  she  had  never 
attempted  to  fill. 

He  put  his  arms  round  her  neck  and 
kissed  her. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  Dan.^" 
"I  dunno." 

"You're  like  a  great  baby." 
"I'm  only  saying  good-morning." 
"That's  a  new  way  for  you  to  say  it." 
"I'm  sorry — I  can't  help  it.  Mum." 
He  took  away  his  arms  from  her  and 
went  out. 

It  was  his  "early  day"  at  the  rectory. 
One  of  Mr.  Marchbank's  many  peculiar- 
ities as  a  clergyman  was  his  fondness  for 
having  services  without  any  congrega- 
tion.    Every  morning  the  little  rasping 
bell  of  Bullockdean  Church  made  a  short 
clamor  at  seven,  and'  the  village  priest 
stood  before  the  village  altar  while  the 
village  yawned  and  pulled  on  its  trousers 
and  lighted  its  fires.     Apparently  the 
thing  could  not  be  done  if  Mr.  March- 
banks  was  quite  alone,  so  three  or  four  of 
the  local  youth  took  turns  to  kneel  be- 
side him  in  the  cold  morning  shadows 
and  answer  for  Bullockdean.    By  a  proc- 
ess of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  three 
mornings  out  of  the  seven  had  fallen  to 
Daniel's  share:  afterward  he  would  have 
breakfast  at  the  rectory  and  do  one  or 
two  jobs  about  the  place  before  going 
home. 

To-day  he  was  a  little  flurried  over  his 
duties.  In  church  he  stammered  and 
gabbled,  and  forgot  his  "piece" — and  at 
the  parsonage  he  burned  the  boiled  eggs 
which,  as  everybody  knows,  is  an 
achievement  usually  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  worst  cook.  The  lady  who  "helped  " 
at  the  rectory  was  often  late,  and  Daniel 
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was  used  to  cooking  the  breakfast  as 
well  as  eating  it.  He  was,  as  he  put  it, 
*'fond  of  messing  about,"  and  certainly 
did  not  as  a  rule  produce  a  worse  meal 
than  Mrs.  Ades  herself.  But  this  morn- 
ing he  was  demoralized,  and  not  only 
brought  an  incinerated  breakfast  to  the 
table  but  ate  it  heedlessly,  without  com- 
ment or  grimace.  His  friend  could  see 
that  something  was  on  his  mind  and 
very  near  his  tongue. 

"Mr.  Marchbanks,  have  you  ever 
been  to  Batchelors  Hall?" 

'*No,  never;  but  I've  met  Shackford 
on  one  or  two  occasions." 

"Ever  met  the  girls — Lucy  and — er 
.  .  .  Belle.?" 

"I  met  Belle  once  out  walking  with 
young  Munk,  and  he  introduced  me. 
But  I  haven't  seen  her  since." 

"Oh,  then  you'd  ..."  Dan's  cheeks 
and  tongue  were  burning — ^"  I  say  ..." 

"Well.?" 

"  What  would  you  say  if  .  .  .  I  mean, 
how  would  you  like  to  keep  a  pig?" 

The  clergyman  looked  startled.  Was 
this  the  fruit  of  Dan's  soul  in  travail? 

"I  shouldn't  like  it  at  all." 

"I'd  take  care  of  him  for  you,  and  you 
could  feed  him  on  scraps  and  waste  .  .  . 
or  get  a  sow  and  mate  her,  and  we'd 
make  money  out  of  the  litters." 

In  spite  of  various  efforts  on  Mr. 
Marchbank's  side  and  several  tempta- 
tions on  his  own,  he  stuck  to  pigs  till  the 
end  of  breakfast. 

Even  by  then  the  "help"  had  not  ar- 
rived and  Dan,  who  could  never  quite 
see  where  a  man's  work  ended  and  a 
woman's  began,  proceeded  to  a  frenzied 
washing  up  and  an  unceremonious  mak- 
ing of  the  priest's  bed  by  pulling  down 
the  blankets.  He  was  smoothing  the 
quilt  over  his  handiwork  when  a  ring 
came  at  the  front  doorbell. 

Dan  thundered  downstairs  to  open  it 
and  found  Jess  Harman  on  the  step  with 
Doctor  Penny's  twins  in  a  pushcart  be- 
side her. 

"I've  got  a  message  for  the  rector 
from  Mrs.  Penny.  She  says  *May  she 
put  off  the  carving  class  from  Tuesday 


to   Wednesday   as   her   cook   wants   to 
change  her  night  out?' — a  verdible  an 
swer — 'yes  or  no.'" 

"I'll  give  it,"  said  Dan,  turning  into 
the  house — "and  then  maybe  you'll 
come  and  help  me  with  the  work,  since 
you're  so  smart." 

"And  what's  to  become  of  the  kids?; 
I'm  hired  to  look  after  them." 

"Bring  them  in,  and  we'll  find  some- 
thing to  keep  'em  quiet.  Let  me  help 
you  with  the  pram." 

Daniel  had  known  Jess  Harman  all 
her  life,  which  was  a  couple  of  years 
shorter  than  his.  He  and  the  two  Har- 
mans  had  gone  to  school  together  and 
had  shared  many  secrets  about  frogs  and 
toffee  and  the  private  life  of  Jess  and 
Maudie's  joint  doll.  He  had  never  fan- 
cied himself  in  love  with  Jess,  whose 
career  had  been  a  lowlier  one  in  pantries 
and  sculleries,  but  to-day  he  certainly 
did  experience  an  overwhelming  desire 
to  tell  her  about  Belle  Shackford. 

"Jess,"  he  asked — "have  you  ever 
been  in  love?" 

"Have  you  been  following  me  round 
the  house  on  purpose  to  ask  me  that?" 

"Yes — oh,  Jess,  I'm  in  love  myself." 

She  turned  round  and  faced  him,  dust- 
pan in  hand. 

"You !  Daniel  Sheather ! — who  with?" 

"Belle  Shackford,"  he  said  hoarsely. 

"Well!" 

Jess  threw  her  hands  in  the  air,  un- 
heeding of  the  avalanche  that  de- 
scended from  the  dustpan.    "  Well ! " 

"Well,  why  not?" 

He  was  angry  now.  He  had  told  his 
secret  and  wished  he  hadn't. 

"Well,  my  boy,  she's  been  engaged  to 
Ernley  Munk  for  two  years — and  any- 
how she  ain't  the  girl  for  you." 

"How  d'you  mean?" 

"  She  ain't  your  sort.  She's  fast.  You 
want  something  quieter." 

"She's  quiet  enough  for  me." 

He  thought  of  her  for  a  moment  as  the 
pigeon  in  his  breast. 

"She's — oh,  I  don't  want  to  miscall 
her,  Danny,  for  I  reckon  she's  had  her 
troubles,  but  you  know  she's  fast — you 
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mow  the  things  that  have  been  said 
ibout  her  as  well  as  I  do." 

"I  don't  care." 

*'But   you   don't   believe   they   ain't 
Btrue?" 

"I  don't  care  if  they're  true  or  not." 

"Then  there's  some  hope  for  you.  If 
you'd  said  to  me  that  Belle  was  just  like 
the  female  in  *be  thou  hard  as  ice  and 
chaste  as  snow  thou  shalt  not  escape 
camomile,'  then  I'd  think  you  were  just 
a  poor  loon  that  had  to  be  protected,  but 
if  you're  going  into  things  with  your  eyes 
open — " 
1  am. 

'And  how  far  have  you  gone?" 

"No  way  at  all." 

Since  she  was  being  so  unsympathetic, 
he  would  not  tell  her  about  the  kiss. 

"Then  don't  go  any  farther." 

"I've  gone  too  far  to  turn  back." 

"You  say  you've  gone  no  way  at  all 
and  yet  you've  gone  too  far  to  turn 
back.    You  are  a  loon,  after  all,  Daniel." 

"There's  no  good  talking  to  you  about 
it,"  he  said  sulkily,  "I'm  sorry  I  told 
you." 

She  melted  at  once. 

"Oh,  don't  say  that,  Dan.  I  didn't 
mean  to  be  short  with  you — but  I  was 
sorry  to  think  of  you  .  .  .  well,  never 
mind.  I  wish  you  happy,  I'm  sure, 
though  I  don't  expect  it." 

"Why  not .^" 

"Because — w^ell,  I've  told  you  before. 


and  you  didn't  like  it,  so  there's  no  sense 
telling  you  again.  Besides,  most  likely 
if  she's  not  the  sort  of  girl  for  you,  she'll 
see  it  herself  and  say  'no.'  And  don't 
think  I  shan't  be  sorry  for  you,  though  I 
say  it'll  be  better  if  she  does.  I've  noth- 
ing against  her  myself,  but  I  shouldn't 
be  acting  friendly  if  I  didn't  tell  you 
solemn  that  she's  not  the  girl  for 
you." 

"Then  who  is  she  the  girl  for?" 
"Oh,  a  mere  dashing  sort  of  chap — 
the  kind  that'll  take  her  riding  in  the 
side-car  of  his  motor-bike  and  give  her 
tea  at  a  hotel  in  Eastbourne,  and  'ull 
dance  with  her  sometimes,  and  buy  her 
garters — a  chap  like  Ernie  Munk.  All 
the  Shackford  girls  are  like  that — fond 
of  pleasure — 'She  that  liveth  for  pleas- 
ure is  dead  while  she  liveth,'  the  Bible 
says." 

"Now  don't  start  preaching." 
"I  ain't.    But  there's  no  harm  in  you 
knowing  what  the  Bible  says  about  Belle 
Shackford." 

"And  about  you,  too.  You  go  to  the 
pictures  every  time  you  get  a  chance." 
"Which  is  about  once  a  year.  How- 
sumever,  I  don't  say  I  shouldn't  go 
oftener  if  I  could.  Now,  Daniel,  you 
and  me  had  better  stop  quarreling  and 
go  down  and  see  if  those  kids  haven't 
baked  theirselves  in  the  oven  or  cut 
theirselves  open  with  the  kitchen  knives 
or  otherways  lost  me  my  place." 


{To  be  continued) 


SHATTERING  THE  MYTH  OF  JOHN  WILKES 

BOOTH'S  ESCAPE 

An  Adventure  in  Journalism 
BY  WILLIAM   G.  SHEPHERD 

(The  legend  has  long  been  current  in  the  Southwest  that  the  man  who  was  shot  by  Boston 
Corbett  at  Garrett's  farm  and  identified  as  the  assassin  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  John 
Wilkes  Booth  but  that  Booth  escaped  to  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  Evidence  in  support  of  the 
story  has  recently  appeared  in  one  of  the  State  Historical  Journals  in  the  West,  and  a  promi- 
nent churchman  has  for  years  lectured  on  the  subject  to  thousands  of  people.  This  legend 
has  proved  so  strangely  persistent  that  Harper's  Magazine  asked  Mr.  Shepherd  to  probe 
the  evidence  to  a  conclusive  issue.  The  story  which  Mr.  Shepherd  has  brought  back  after 
an  extended  investigation,  involving  two  trips  to  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  is  a  timely,  interesting 
narrative  of  a  remarkable  adventure  in  journalism. — Editor's  Note.) 


IN  twenty  years  of  investigating  and 
writing  for  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines I  have  never  encountered  a  more 
absorbing  story  than  the  Enid  legend  of 
John  Wilkes  13ooth.  To  meet  the  be- 
lievers of  this  legend  in  the  Oklahoma 
country,  where  it  arose;  to  hear  them 
explain  their  firm  belief  that  John 
Wilkes  Booth  escaped  and  was  never 
punished  for  the  assassination  of  Lin- 
coln, but  lived  and  died  among  them; 
and  to  discover  proofs  that  they  were 
wrong — has  been  one  of  my  most  inter- 
esting experiences. 

This  legend  is  no  mild  rumor.  It  has 
penetrated  the  office  of  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, as  well  as  others,  many  times  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years.  It  still  finds 
its  way  occasionally  into  the  columns 
of  the  daily  newspapers.  When  H.  H. 
Kohlsaat  recently  published  in  a  maga- 
zine an  account  of  how  the  family  of 
John  Wilkes  Booth  secured  his  body 
from  the  government  at  Washington  and 
buried  it  in  the  family  cemetery  lot  in 
Baltimore,  he  received  many  letters 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  an- 
nouncing that  John  Wilkes  Booth  had 
never  been  captured.  He  received  a 
front-page  article  in  a  prominent  West- 
ern newspaper  which  in  1924  carried  the 


story  of  Booth's  escape  and  of  his  death 
at  Enid,  Oklahoma.  An  officer  in  the 
American  army  sent  him  a  book  relating 
the  Enid  legend.  Mr.  Kohlsaat  was 
called  to  account  for  not  knowing  that 
John  W'ilkes  Booth  was  never  punished. 
The  Enid  legend  came  to  the  front  from 
everywhere.  Therefore  I  was  asked  by 
the  editors  of  Harper's  Magazine  to 
put  the  Enid  legend,  if  I  could,  through 
the  sieve  of  fact  and  history. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  fea- 
ture of  the  whole  legend  is  that  to  this 
day,  unless  it  has  been  recently  disposed 
of,  the  body  of  a  man  who  claimed  to 
be  John  Wilkes  Booth  lies  mummified 
and  unburied  in  the  city  of  Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

My  sifting  of  the  legend  imposed 
upon  me  within  the  past  year  the  un- 
pleasant task  of  viewing  this  body.  It 
was  in  a  coffinlike  pine  box,  lying  in  a 
garage  in  the  rear  of  a  home  on  a  fine 
Memphis  residential  street.  For  twenty- 
one  years  it  had  been  preserved  by 
Finis  L.  Bates,  an  eminent  citizen  of 
Memphis,  a  lawyer  well  known  through- 
out the  South.  Up  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  Thanksgiving  Day  of  1923,  Mr. 
Bates  believed  that  he  was  holding  the 
body  of  John  Wilkes  Booth;    and  that 
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in  time,  for  the  ''correction  of  history  " 
he  could  prove  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment that  John  Wilkes  Booth  had 
escaped  punishment. 

It  was  in  the  evening  after  dinner  and 
after  the  unsuspecting  colored  servants 
had  retired  to  their  quarters  that  I  was 
escorted  to  the  garage  to  see  the 
nmmmy.  There  was  the  body  of  an  old 
man,  with  bushy  white  hair,  parted  low, 
as  young  Booth  parted  his.  If  this  were 
liooth's  body,  then  Booth  must  have 
]i\ed  to  be  sixty- 
ii\e  years  old.  My 
hostess,  the  widow 
of  Mr.  Bates,  and 
licr  son  pointed  out 
to  me  the  raised  eye- 
brow. Booth's  right 
eyebrow  had  been 
scarred  in  a  stage 
duel.  They  called 
attention  to  the 
right  thumb,  which 
(losely  hugged  the 
index  finger.  The 
lower  joint  of 
Booth's  right 
thumb  had  been 
crushed  in  a  stage 
curtain  and  he  al- 
ways carried  his 
cane  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  handle 
would  hide  this  in- 


FINIS    L.    BATES 

Who  spent  many  years  in  trying  to  establish  the 
truth  of  John  Wilkes  Booth's  escape 


some  man  and  the  despair  of  lovely 
women.  Could  this  long  gray  hair,  still 
curling  and  plenteous,  have  been  the 
adornment  of  that  young  man  who  mas- 
tered the  stage  of  his  day  with  his  talent 
and  his  physical  beauty.^  This  poor  old 
man,  unburied  yet  after  twenty-one 
years  of  death! — could  he  have  been 
John  Wilkes  Booth  .^  And  if  he  could, 
what  a  fate  it  would  be — more  ghastly 
than  any  punishing  judge  could  impose 
— that  his  body  should  not  be  laid 
to  rest.  Strange 
thoughts  to  try  to 
think  out  on  a  cold 
garage  floor  in  the 
heart  of  the  resi- 
dence district  of 
one  of  our  fine 
cities,  under  the 
light  of  electric 
lamps,  with  a  neigh- 
borhood radio  con- 
cert beating  in  your 
ears  and  with  two 
smiling,  amiable 
hosts  studying  your 
bewilderment. 

I  was  glad  enough 
to  go  back  into  the 
warmth  and  light 
of  the  big  house. 

And  from  this 
house  I  went  out 
through  the  South 
to  different  cities 
and  towns  to  trail 
down,     as    best    I 


jury. 

Could  I  see  a 
slight  irregularity 
on  the  bone  of  the  right  ankle?  could,    the    legend   that   John    Wilkes 

Booth  broke  his  ankle  when,  in  jump-  Booth  was  never  captured  and  did  not 
ing  from  the  President's  box  at  Ford's  pay  the  penalty  of  his  crime,  but  that 
Theater   that    April    evening,    his   foot     he  died  a  suicide   in  the  city  of  Emd, 


caught  in  the  draping  of  an  American 
flag. 

It  was  difficult  for  me  to  see  these  dis- 
tinctive marks.  The  skin  of  the  mummy 
was  like  wrinkled  parchment.  But  there 
was   enough    of   a   suggestion    of   such 


Oklahoma,  in  January,  1903. 

At  the  outset  I  must  say  there  would 
have  been  no  legend  of  Enid  if  the  rec- 
ords of  the  War  Department  concerning 
the  capture  and  burial  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth  had  not  been  prepared  in  secrecy 


marks  to  prevent  anyone  from  then,  and  and  if  many  of  the  facts  about  it  had  not 

there  declaring  that  this  was  not  the  been  shrouded  in  wartime  mystery      In 

body  of  John  Wilkes  Booth.  haste,   without   public   notice,   without 

John  Wilkes  Booth  had  been  a  hand-  civilian  identification,  with  few  onlook- 
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ers,  the  body  officially  described  as  that 
of  John  Wilkes  Booth  was  disposed  of. 
In  1914,  before  the  Great  War,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  understand  the 
haste  and  mystery  which  surrounded 
the  burial  of  Booth's  body;  with  the 
Great  War  fresh  in  our  minds  and  with  a 
lively  appreciation  of  what  little  chance 
civilians  have  to  know  of  official  war- 
time doings,  it  is  easier  to  comprehend 
the  secret  military  methods  which  were 
followed  in  disposing  of  the  remains  of 
Lincoln's  assassin.  The  secret  service 
department  of  the  army  had  charge  of 
the  Booth  affair.  Colonel  L.  C.  Baker, 
a  detective,  was  given  sole  responsibility 
for  the  capture  of  Booth  by  Secretary  of 
War  Stanton.  Colonel  Baker  put  his 
cousin.  Lieutenant  L.  B.  Baker,  in 
charge  of  the  field  search.  The  two 
Bakers  controlled  subsequent  events — 
one  in  Washington  and  the  other  along 
the  highways  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
They  held  themselves  accountable  to  no 
one  except  the  Secretary  of  War.  They 
even  acted  as  their  own  censors  in  telling 
their  story  of  the  capture  and  death  of 
Booth.  A  reporter  for  the  New  York 
World,  at  that  time  writing  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Booth  as  it  was  related  to  him  by 
the  officials,  practically  told  his  readers 
that  his  story  was  being  censored.  He 
began,  "A  hard  and  grizzly  face  over- 
looks me  as  I  write.  This  is  the  face  of 
Lafayette  Baker.  I  tell  you  the  story 
of  the  capture  of  Booth  as  he  told  it  to 
me."  And  he  ends  his  story  by  throw- 
ing doubt  on  it  all,  by  saying,  in  effect, 
"Wlien  Herrold,  Booth's  companion, 
came  out  of  the  burning  barn,  he  said  to 
the  soldiers,  *  Who  is  that  man  that  was 
with  me  in  there?  He  told  me  his  name 
was  Boyd.'" 

Even  at  the  time  there  were  those  who 
doubted  that  the  Bakers  had  captured 
John  Wilkes  Booth.  And  the  two  Ba- 
kers made  no  attempt  to  prove  con- 
clusively to  the  public  that  the  body  in 
their  possession — that  of  the  man  shot 
in  the  Garrett  barn  ten  days  after  Lin- 
coln's assassination — was  that  of  John 
Wilkes  Booth.     This  body  was  brought 


to  Washington  on  the  steamer  John  I. 
Ide.  A  group  of  military  men  viewed  it 
on  a  monitor  two  days  after  the  news  had 
been  flashed  out  to  the  world  that  Booth 
had  been  captured.  A  diary  written  by 
Booth  had  been  found  on  the  body. 
There  were  thousands  of  citizens  in 
Washington  who  knew  'John  Wilkes 
Booth  by  sight,  but  not  one  of  them — 
not  even  one  of  his  stage  associates — was 
asked  to  identify  the  remains.  The 
identification  was  entirely  an  official 
affair.  The  only  civilian  w^ho  was  asked 
to  view  the  remains  was  Dr.  J.  Freder- 
ick May,  of  Washington,  who  had  once 
performed  an  operation  on  Booth's  neck. 
Doctor  May,  on  seeing  the  body,  said, 
"I  don't  recognize  that  as  Booth."  In 
later  years,  however,  Doctor  May  ex- 
plained in  a  booklet  entitled  The  Mark 
of  the  Scalpel  that  Colonel  Baker,  there 
on  the  boat  in  the  presence  of  the  body, 
explained  to  him  that  Booth  had  been  a 
fugitive  for  almost  two  weeks  and  that 
he  had  suffered  for  w^ant  of  food  and 
drink  and  sleep;  whereupon  Doctor  May 
reluctantly  identified  what  seemed  to  be 
a  scar  on  Booth's  neck  which  might  have 
been  the  mark  of  the  operation,  and  ex- 
pressed his  amazement  at  the  astonish- 
ing change  which  suffering  had  produced 
in  the  person  of  Booth. 

Then  suddenly  one  night  the  body  dis- 
appeared from  the  boat.  History  is  be- 
fuddled as  to  what  was  done  w4th  it. 
The  story  of  the  Bakers  is  that  they 
placed  it  in  a  rowboat,  having  removed 
it  from  the  deck  in  a  blanket.  They  car- 
ried weights  in  the  boat  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  they  intended  to  sink  the 
body  in  the  Potomac.  Instead,  they 
rowed  through  the  darkness  to  where 
the  penitentiary  bordered  the  river,  and 
through  a  hole  which  had  been  made  in 
the  penitentiary  walls  they  thrust  the 
body  into  a  penitentiary  cell  and  there 
buried  it,  by  lantern  light,  under  flag- 
stones. Dr.  George  L.  Porter,  high  in 
the  medical  service  of  the  Union  army, 
had  charge  of  the  Lincoln  murderers  and 
suspects.  He  says  that  he  and  four  sol- 
diers buried  it  one  afternoon  in  a  cell  in 
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c  old  arsenal  whore  the  War  College 
)\\  stands.  For  fonr  years — indeed, 
)t  until  the  body  was  removed  because 

building  operations  and  turned  back 
I  the  Booth  family — the  public  did  not 
low  what  disposition  had  been  made  of 
le  assassin's  body. 

In  short,  there  w^as  mystery  enough 
)out  the  capture  and  burial  of  Booth — 
le  to  justified  caution,  perhaps,  in  view 

the  wartime  conditions  and  the  fear 
lat  the  Confederates  w^ould  find  the 
)dy  and  treat  it  as  a  hero's — to  render 
not  unreasonable  to  entertain  the  Enid 
'gend.  Booth  might  have  got  away, 
here  was  a  loophole  for  him.  It  is  this 
le  loophole  that  made  the  Enid  legend 
3t  entirely  incredible. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  I  sat  through 
'veral  long  drow^sy  summer  afternoons 
I  a  home  in  Memphis,  listening  to  a 
urdy  w^hite-haired  Southern  lawyer 
filing  the  strange  story  of  what  had  be- 
illen  him  in  his  very  early  days  when 


he  w^ent  to  Texas  to  get  his  start  in  life. 
His  name  was  Finis  L.  Bates.  His  fore- 
bears and  relatives  had  been  eminent 
in  civilian  and  in  governmental  life;  he 
himself  had  been  a  state's  attorney 
general.  AVhen  he  was  a  cub  attorney 
of  twenty-one  in  Texas  he  had  had  an 
amazing  experience  which  shadowed  and 
to  a  great  extent  molded  his  entire  life. 
He  became  acquainted  with  a  man  whom 
he  believed  to  be  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
eight  years  after  Booth  had  assassinated 
Abraham  Lincoln.  I  could  not  doubt 
this  man's  sincerity  or  his  utter  sanity. 
I  listened  enthralled  as  he  spun  me  his 
yarn,  in  soft  Southern  dialect,  of  those 
days  in  1872  in  Texas  and  of  the  years 
of  time  and  thousands  of  dollars  he  had 
since  expended  in  trying  to  establish  in 
the  public  mind,  "for  the  correction  of 
history,  sir,"  his  belief  that  John  Wilkes 
Booth  had  escaped  punishment.  The 
gist  of  his  long  story,  which  sent  me 
trailing  through  the  South  and  West, 
w^as  this: 
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"When  I  was  a  young  lawyer,  in  the 
early  'seventies,  I  went  to  the  town  of 
Grandberry,  Texas,  to  seek  my  fortune. 
It  was  a  small,  wild  town,  with  wild 
ways.  One  day  a  client  of  mine  came 
to  me  and  told  me  a  story  of  trouble. 
In  those  days  and  in  those  parts  of  the 
country,  grocery  keepers  and  keepers  of 
general  stores  used  to  sell  whisky  and 
other  alcoholic 
drinks.  They  were 
required  to  take 
out  government  li- 
censes. Bars  were 
sometimes  attached 
to  the  stores.  Well, 
my  client  had  re- 
cently sold  his  store 
at  Glen  Rose  Mills 
near  by  to  a  stranger 
named  John  St. 
Helen,  a  man  who 
came  up  from  some- 
where in  Mexico. 
This  John  St.  Helen 
had  failed  to  take 
out  a  license  for  sell- 
ing liquor,  and  my 
client  had  been  in- 
dicted and  sum- 
moned to  court  for 
this  failure.  Of 
course,  a  mistake 
had  been  made.  It 
was  John  St.  Helen 
who  should  have 
been  arrested.  The 
federal  authorities, 
in  a  town  two  days 

distant  from  us  by  horse,  did  not  know 
of  the  sale  of  the  store. 

"I  sent  word  to  this  John  St.  Helen 
that  I  wanted  to  see  him,  and  he  came  to 
my  office  within  a  day  or  two.    I  never 


JOHN    WILKES    BOOTH 

(with  autograph) 


in  this  wild  Western  country.  But  ii 
those  days  you  did  not  ask  a  man  ii 
Texas  about  his  past — you  took  him  a 
his  face  value. 

"  When  I  told  him  that  a  warrant  hac 
been  wrongly  issued  for  the  formei 
owner  of  the  store  for  selling  whiskj 
without  a  license,  St.  Helen  admittec 
that  whisky  had  been  sold  in  his  store 
since  he  had  pur- 
chased the  place 
But  he  had  nol 
known  that  it  was 
necessary  to  secure 
a  license ;  he  showed 
an  unfamiliaritj 
with  storekeeping 
which  did  not  sur- 
prise me.  Hewasnc 
storekeeper 

"He  asked  me  i 
he  might  retain  m€ 
as    his    lawyer 
When   I  agreed  tq 
this  he  said, '  I  don't 
dare  to  go  to  a  fed^ 
eral   court.     It's  i 
matter  of  life  and 
death    with    me 
Can 't  you  persuade 
the   man  who  sold 
me  the  store  to 
to  court  and  pie 
guilty?    I  will  pa; 
the  fine  and  all  ex 
penses.'  " 

The  upshot  of  this 
negotiation  was 
that  the  former 
storekeeper  went  on  a  two  days'  journey 
in  a  buggy  with  the  young  lawyer.  Bates, 
and  pleaded  guilty.  From  a  pocketbook 
containing  a  liberal  supply  of  money 
which  John   St.  Helen  had  given  him, 


in  all  my  subsequent  years  and  experi-      the  boy  lawyer  paid  the  fine  and  all  the 
ences  saw  such  a  man  as  this  stranger,      expenses  of  the  trip. 


He  was  indescribably  handsome.  He 
had  a  poise  and  a  carriage  that  com- 
manded instant  attention.  His  voice 
and  his  speech  fascinated  me  as  they 
fascinated  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.    He  was  strangely  out  of  place 


*Mohn  St.  Helen  met  us  when  we 
drove  into  the  main  street  of  Grand- 
berry  and  was  delighted  with  the  news. 
I  returned  him  his  pocketbook,  not 
emptied  by  any  means,  and  he  put 
it    into    his    pocket    without    counting 
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e  bills,  and  thanked  both  of  us  pro- 
sely." 

Not  long  after  that,  as  the  Fourth  of 
ily  of  the  year  187^2  approached,  John 
,.  Helen  invited  the  young  lawyer  of 
randberry  to  come  to  Glen  Rose  Mills 
deliver  the  Independence  Day  oration, 
anchers  and  cowboys  came  from  many 
iles  to  the  great  barbecue.  But  on 
at  day  the  leader 
the  occasion  was 
)t  the  promising 
)ung  lawyer  from 
randberry.  It  was 
)hn  St.  Helen 
ender,  flashing 
''cd,  golden  voiced, 
'id  ehxiuent — wlio 
irried  off  the 
,)nors. 

"As   soon    as   he 

se     to    introduce 

e,"  my  white- 

ired  host  tohl  me, 

knew    that   the 

atorical    honors 

jre  not  to  be  mine. 

Lnew  I  could  never 

ir  such   emotions 

that  rough  audi- 

ce    as    he     com- 

anded.        The 

owd  cheered  and 

I  eered,     and    de- 

landed,   later   in 

1e    day,    that    he 

:eak    again.     His 

\nw  as  an   orator 

^  IS  fixed  that  day. 

"But  after  a  time  he  sold  his  store 
J  Glen  Rose  Mills  and  moved  to  Grand- 
1  rry,  where  he  set  up  another  store, 
noted  that  he  did  little  actual  store- 
leping.  He  had  a  very  able  Mexican 
MO  did  most  of  the  work.  He  lived 
i  a  comfortably  furnished  little  room 
i  the  store  building.  He  and  I  used  to 
J  end  many  hours  together  every  day. 
"He  turned  me  to  Shakespeare  and  to 
])man  history.  He  gave  me  innumer- 
{ le  lessons  in  oratory.  He  taught  me 
Mat   to   do   with   my   hands   and  feet 


JOHN    ST.    HELEN 

The  tintype  given  to  Mr.  Bates  by  St.  Helen  with  the 
request  that  after  his  death  it  be  sent  to  Edwin  Booth 


before  an  audience.  He  taught  me  ges- 
tures and  voice  inflection.  His  imita- 
tions of  public  speakers  who  made 
errors  in  platform  manners  were  ex- 
cruciatingly funny.  Whenever  a  play 
came  to  town  he  was  sure  to  see  it. 
More  than  once  he  took  young  men  who 
came  to  town  as  actors  and  gave  them 
hours  of  lessons  in  the  dramatic  art. 
They  always  knew 
instinctively  that 
this  strange  man 
was  a  master  worth 
listening  to. 

"He  drank  heav- 
ily. His  drinking 
spells  were  followed , 
very  often,  by  spells 
of  illness. 

"  Once  he  became 
very  ill;  the  doctor 
thought  he  could 
not  live.  St.  Helen 
sent  for  me  and  I 
hurried  to  his  little 
room  at  the  store.  I 
found  him  exceed- 
ingly weak.  And  he 
seemed  very  un- 
comfortable men- 
tally. When  the 
doctor  had  left  he 
sent  the  boy  out  of 
the  room  and  mo- 
tioned to  me  to 
come  to  his  bed- 
side. 

"  'I  don't  believe 

I  shall  live,'  he  told 

me.     '  Reach  under  my  pillow  and  take 

out  a  picture  -you'll  find  there,'  he  said. 

"I  found  a  tintype  under  the  pillow, 

a  picture  of  him. 

"  'If  I  don't  Hve,'  he  told  me,  'I  want 
you,  as  my  lawyer,  to  send  that  picture 
to  Edwin  Booth,  in  New  York  City, 
and  tell  him  the  man  in  that  picture  is 
dead.     Tell  him  how  I  died.' 

"I  promised  him  and  then  I  called 
in  the  Mexican  boy  and  told  him  to 
get  some  brandy.  He  and  I  turned  in 
where    the    doctor    had    left    off.      We 
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rubbed  St.  Helen  with  brandy  from 
head  to  foot  until  we  were  almost  ex- 
hausted. And  we  pulled  him  through. 
Though  he  was  very  weak  the  next  day, 
the  doctor  found  him  better.  Within 
a  few  weeks  he  was  up  and  around 
again. 

'*At  last,  one  day,  he  mentioned  to 
me  his  strange  request.  'Take  a  walk 
into  the  country,'  he  said.  'I  want  to 
tell  you  something.'  " 

Along  the  road  leading  from  the  little 
town,  John  St.  Helen  told  the  story 
which  affected  Finis  L.  Bates'  entire 
life. 

"  'I  am  John  Wilkes  Booth,'  he  said 
to  me,"  continued  Bates.  "  *I  am  the 
man  who  killed  the  best  man  that  ever 
lived,  Abraham  Lincoln.'  " 

Here  was  a  client  speaking  to  his 
attorney.  For  hours,  Bates  told  me,  he 
tried  to  disprove  to  St.  Helen  his  own 
amazing  claim;  he  thought  he  saw  mad- 
ness in  his  friend.  Why,  Booth  had 
been  killed  at  the  Garrett  home,  in 
Virginia!  Boston  Corbett,  a  sergeant, 
had  shot  him  in  a  burning  corncrib. 
Booth's  body  had  been  taken  to  Wash- 
ington and  had  been  sunk  in  the  Po- 
tomac thirteen  years  before.  Booth's 
diary  had  been  found  on  the  body. 
Everybody  in  that  plot  against  Lincoln 
and  the  government  had  been  executed; 
thev  were  all  dead. 

"^'Not  I,'  said  St.  Helen.  'I  am 
John  Wilkes  Booth  and   I  escaped.'  " 

They  had  other  talks  on  the  subject 
and  then  one  day  St.  Helen  (rather  im- 
patiently, I  judged  from  Bates'  tale) 
said,  in  substance: 

*Look  here!  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
as  a  lawyer  some  things  that  only  John 
Wilkes  Booth  himself  and  no  other  man 
on  earth  could  know.'  " 

In  the  story  that  followed,  John  St. 
Helen  put  Finis  L.  Bates  on  the  trail 
of  historical  or  official  facts  that  kept 
Bates  busy  all  his  life,  that  caused  him 
to  write  a  book  entitled  The  Escape  and 
Suicide  of  John  Wilkes  Booih,  full  of  the 
mystery  of  what  happened  in  the  city 
of    Washington    on    that    indescribable 
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night  of  April  14,  1865,  and  that  cause 
him,  years  afterward,  to  keep  unburie 
a  body  wdiich  he  believed  to  be  that  c 
John  Wilkes  Booth. 

*"How  do  you  suppose  Herrold  and 
got  away  from  Washington  that  nigh 
without  the  help  of  men  high  in  the  gov 
ernment .^ '  demanded  St:  Helen.  '  I  rod 
into  Washington  on  the  morning  of  tha 
day,  intending  to  take  part  in  a  plot  t 
abduct  President  Lincoln  and  carr}^  hir 
to  Richmond,  Virginia.  But  at  th 
bridge  Herrold  and  I  were  told  tha 
Richmond  had  fallen.  Then  I  knew  th 
abduction  plot  had  failed.  The  sentrie 
had  held  us  at  the  bridge  because  we  ha« 
refused  to  give  our  names.  But  when 
saw  that  with  the  fall  of  Richmond  ther 
could  be  no  abduction,  I  told  the  sentrie 
that  I  was  John  Wilkes  Booth,  the  actor 
and  that  Herrold  was  my  friend,  anc 
they  let  us  pass  into  the  city.'" 

In  what  follows  I  am  not  going  t< 
name  a  very  high  official  who  was  desig: 
nated  to  me  by  Bates.  It  is  part  of  th( 
Enid  legend  that  a  certain  governmen 
official  of  great  power  and  positior||| 
planned  the  killing  of  Lincoln  and  helpec 
Booth  to  escape.  Let  his  name  b^^ 
Blank. 

"'That  afternoon,'  Bates  quoted  Stjij 
Helen,  'I  met  Mr.  Blank.'"    According 
to  St.  Helen's  story  Blank  had  been  ir 
the  abduction  plot,  and  he  was  greatly, 
disappointed  because  it  had  failed. 

'"Are  you  too  faint-hearted  to  kit 
him.^"  St.  Helen  said  Mr.  Blank  askec 
him,  over  a  glass  of  brandy.  'And  then 
St.  Helen  said,  'Blank  told  me  ho^ 
Lincoln  was  preparing  to  ruin  and  devas 
tate  the  South.  "I  can  arrange  matter.' 
so  that  you  can  escape,"  he  told  me 
"Lincoln  is  going  to  Ford's  Theater  thii, 
evening." 

"  'Mr.  Blank  showed  me  that  he  coulc 
give  Herrold  and  me  the  password  at  th( 
bridge.  He  made  it  appear  to  me  thai 
I  would  be  committing  not  assassinatioi 
but  an  act  of  war.  And  so  I  yielded, 
He  gave  me  the  password  late  in  th( 
day,  and  that  night  Herrold  and  I  gave 
the   password   to   two   sentries   at   the 
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tdge  and  the  sentries  permitted  us  to 
through.'  ' 

This  story  did  not  convince  Bates,  he 
d  nie. 

'What  kept  General  Grant  and  his 
e  from  going  to  the  theater  with 
^cohi  tliat  night?"  Bates  tokl  me  that 
hn  St.  Helen  asked  him.  "If  I  were 
Jolin  Wilkes  Booth  how  could  I 
ow  what  I'm  going  to  tell  you  now? 
old  Mr.  Blank,  who  was  urging  me  to 
1  Lincoln,  that  it  would  be  certain 
ath  for  me  to  go  into  Lincoln's  box 
th  General  Grant  present.  It  had 
en  announced  in  the  afternoon  papers 
it  Grant  would  be  there.  Mr.  Blank 
d  me  that  he  w^ould  arrange  matters 
that  Grant  would  not  be  there.  And 
^ant  wasn't  there.  Blank  had  only  a 
V  hours  in  which  to  act.  I  don't  know 
w  he  arranged  it  but  he  kept  his  w^ord. 
^ant  was  not  there.  Up  to  a  late  hour 
the  afternoon.  Grant  intended  appear- 
in  the  box  with  Lincoln — his  first 
blic  appearance  as  the  hero  of  the  war. 
it  a  few  hours  later  he  was  on  a  train 
iiving  W^ashington.  I  don't  know  what 
ppened.  But  Mr.  Blank  kept  his 
)rd  to  me." 

Mr.  Bates  dug  out  from  among  his 
[pers  a  letter  which  he  had  received 


years  later  from  General  Grant's  secre- 
tary. It  said  that  something  had  hap- 
pened at  the  White  House  that  after- 
noon to  disturb  Mrs.  Grant:  a  rumor, 
something  she  had  heard,  some  intuition 
of  trouble.  And  she  had  persuaded 
General  Grant  to  leave  the  city  with  her, 
foregoing  the  gala  presentation  with  the 
President  at  Ford's  Theater. 

"How  could  any  man  but  Booth  have 
known  that?"  Bates  asked  me. 

"Well,  then,  if  this  John  St.  Helen 
told  the  truth,  who  was  the  man  who 
was  shot  in  the  corncrib  at  the  Garrett 
Farm?  "I  asked  Bates.  And  Bates  told 
me  he  had  asked  the  same  question  of 
John  St.  Helen. 

"It  must  have  been  a  soldier  named 
Ruddy,"  St.  Helen  told  Bates.  "After 
the  escape  from  Washington  I  had 
ridden  in  a  negro's  wagon  under  a  pile 
of  furniture  to  a  ferry.  After  I  had 
crossed  the  ferry  I  discovered  that  my 
diary  and  some  other  papers  had  fallen 
out  of  my  pocket.  I  asked  this  Con- 
federate soldier  to  go  back  on  the  ferry 
and  catch  up  with  the  wagon  and  get 
my  papers.  When  he  returned  he  could 
find  out  where  I  should  be  hiding. 

"I   slept   in   a  room   of  the   Garrett 
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house  that  night,  with  Herrold.  The 
next  day  Herrold  went  off  to  BowHng 
Green  to  get  me  a  pair  of  shoes.  On  the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  while  I  was  lying 
out  on  the  Garrett  lawn,  I  saw  some 
Union  soldiers  riding  past.  I  knew  they 
were  looking  for  me.  I  dropped  my 
field  glasses  on  the  lawn  and,  without 
saying  anything  to  the  Garretts,  I  went 
out  into  the  woods  back  of  the  house 
and  got  away.  It  must  have  been 
Ruddy,  bringing  back  my  papers,  who 
was  caught  in  the  corncrib.  Look  up 
the  records  and  see  if  my  field  glasses 
were  not  found  on  the  lawn." 

Finis  Bates,  in  after  years,  did  look 
up  the  records;  the  glasses  had  been 
found  on  the  lawn. 

Bates  looked  up  many  records;  look- 
ing up  records  became  part  of  his  life 
work. 

There  were  strange  doings  in  Wash- 
ington that  day.  It  is  a  fact  of  record 
that  all  the  sentries  were  removed  from 
all  the  approaches  to  Washington  on  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  the  day  of 
the  assassination;  all  of  the  sentries  ex- 
cept those  at  one  bridge.  And  these 
sentries  permitted  Booth  and  Herrold 
to  pass  and  held  back  an  honest  citizen — 
John  Fletcher,  a  liveryman — who  was 
trying  to  recover  from  Herrold  his  stolen 
horse. 

Quietly  and  without  ceremony  or  fare- 
wells, John  St.  Helen  departed  from 
Grandberry,  Texas,  as  if  sorry  he  had 
spoken  to  Bates,  even  in  confidence. 


Twenty-five  years  went  by.  The  ti] 
type  remained  in  Bates '  possession,  bi 
John  St.  Helen  dropped  from  Bate 
ken. 

Finis  L.  Bates,  however,  challenge 
by  St.  Helen 's  story,  began  to  delve  inl 
history.  In  a  great  qiass  of  materi 
which  he  accumulated  during  his  lif 
time  were  letters  from  one  of  the  sentrL 
who  permitted  Booth  to  cross  the  bridg< 
from  Lieutenant  D.  D.  Dana,  aide  1 
the  provost  marshal  of  Washington  j 
the  time  of  the  assassination;  froi 
Grant 's  secretary ;  from  members  of  tl 
Garrett  family;  and  from  many  othe 
who  took  part  in  the  strange  events  < 
that  time.  Bates,  as  a  lawyer,  receive 
in  time  enough  confirmation  of  the  stoit 

of  John  St.  Helen  to  cause  him  to  believ  ., 
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it.  But  John  St.  Helen  had  disappeare< 
At  last,  by  a  stroke  of  luck,  Bat< 
found  F.  A.  Demond,  of  Cavendish,  Ve 
mont,  who  had  been  one  of  the  sentri« 
at  the  bridge  the  night  Booth  escape< 
All  of  the  mystery  that  John  St.  Hele 
put  into  his  story  was  in  the  story  ( 
this  sentry.  Demond  was  eighteen  yea: 
old  in  1865;  he  was  sixty-nine  years  ol 
when  he  made  his  statement  for  Fin 
L.  Bates.  But  through  all  the  yea: 
Demond  himself  had  been  puzzled  b 
the  strange  orders  he  and  his  fello 
sentries  received  at  the  bridge  thf 
night :  they  were  orders  that  gave  freij 
dom  to  the  murderers  of  Lincoln  an 
held  back  all  others. 

As  Bates  compared  the  story  of  tl 
strange  John  St.  Hele 
with  the  story  told  b 
Sentry  Demond,  is 
amazing  that  he  bega 
to  believe  that  John  S 
Helen  must  have  bee 
John  Wilkes  Booth  .^ 

"I  was  sent  down  1 
guard  the  end  of  tl 
bridge  from  Washingtc 
to  Uniontown,  Mar 
land,"  Demond  to! 
Bates.  "On  the  mori 
ing  of  April  14,  as  Pri^ 
ate  Drake   and   myse 
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jre  sitting  on  a  timber  by  the  side  of 
e  road,  two  men  came  along.  I  asked 
em  wliore  tlioy  were  going.  They 
id,  'Only  looking  aronnd.'" 
They  refnsed  to  give  their  names, 
'.hn  St.  Ilek-n  had  tohl  Hates  that  he 
d  not  give  his  name  until  he  heard  that 
ichmond  had  fallen  and  had  decided 
at  the  kidnaping  j)lot  had  failed. 
"While  talking  with  them  a  captain 
me  along  on  horseback;  he  was  one  of 
e  aides  of  CJeneral  Augur,  the  provost 
arslial.  He  wanted  to  know  what  the 
Duble  was.  Booth  took  him  aside  and 
Iked  with  him.  Then  the  captain  said 
at  they  were  all  right.  But  Drake  and 
said  that  we  took  orders  only  from 
eutenant  Dana,  and  the  captain  rode 

"About  two  o'clock  an  orderly  came 
om  headquarters  and  told  us  to  let  the 
en  go.  We  did  so.  We  thought  it  was 
nny  but  w^e  had  to  obey  orders." 
An  hour  later  Booth,  according  to 
story,  was  at  the  Kirkwood  hotel  in 
i/'ashington,  trying  to  get  in  contact 
ith  the  same  official  whom  John  St. 
elen  had  named  in  his  talk  with 
ates.  Booth  left  a  note  for  this  official, 
hich  was  later  found  by  military  de- 
ictives. 

The  sentry's  story  of  what  happened 
lat  black  night  on  the  bridge  strength- 
led  more  than  ever  the  belief  of  Bates 
lat  no  one  but  Booth  could  have 
nown  w^hat  St.  Helen  knew\ 


"At  nine  o'clock  that  night  we  shut 
the  gate  and  Drake  went  on  guard," 
Demond  told  Bates. 

"Just  as  we  were  getting  ready  for 
guard  duty,  a  little  after  ten  o'clock, 
Lieutenant  Dana  came  to  us  and  told  us 
not  to  let  anyone  through  without  a 
password — ^'T.B.'  with  the  countersign 
'T.B.  Road.' 

"  We  thought  that  strange^  for  it  was  the 
first  time  that  we  ever  had  a  password  to 
use  since  we  were  on  that  bridge.'^ 

Almost  at  the  very  hour  that  Lincoln 
was  to  be  slain  the  sentries  were  given 
orders  which  forced  them  to  assist  the 
assassin  to  escape! 

It  was  a  day  of  mystery  in  Washing- 
ton, that  14th  day  of  April.  John  St. 
Helen  had  told  Bates  that  during  the 
afternoon  of  that  day  a  government 
official  had  promised  to  assist  and  pro- 
tect him  if  he  would  kill  Lincoln.  And 
here,  in  the  evening,  these  sentries  at 
the  bridge  are  puzzled  by  the  order  that 
they  are  to  permit  no  one  to  pass  who 
does  not  know  that  double  watchword — 
"T.B."  and  then  "T.B.  Road."  John 
St.  Helen  told  Bates  he  was  given  these 
passwords  by  Mr.  Blank  late  in  the 
afternoon;  now  Bates  has  the  story  of 
the  sentry  who  was  amazed  at  receiving 
them. 

Booth  and  Herrold,  riding  five  minutes 
apart,  gaye  the  proper  passwords  and 
passed  through  into  the  South. 

"But  we  were  puzzled  by  what  had 
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happened,"  Demond  told  Bates.  "I  said, 
'It's  funny  what's  going  on  here  to- 
night.' " 

At  that  very  moment  Washington, 
two  miles  away,  was  horror-stricken  by 
the  shooting  of  Lincoln  and  the  attack 
on  Secretary  Seward. 

The  story  of  Private  Demond  con- 
vinced Bates  that  John  St.  Helen's  story 
was  true.  The  fact  that  he  was  unable 
to  disprove  the  story  of  St.  Helen  preyed 
on  his  mind.  Finally,  twenty  years  after 
St.  Helen  had  told  him  the  story.  Bates 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  War  Department  in 
Washington  suggesting  that  Booth  had 
not  been  captured  and  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  find  him  still  alive.  He  re- 
received  a  reply,  coldly  oflScial,  which 
said  merely  that  the  War  Department 
would  not  be  interested  in  the  project. 

The  date  of  this  letter  to  the  War  De- 
partment (1898)  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  proving  the  sincerity  of  Finis 
L.  Bates,  for  this  letter  was  sent  five 
years  before  the  Enid  legend  arose.  On 
the  story  of  John  St.  Helen  alone.  Bates, 
after  years  of  investigation,  was  willing 
to  rest  his  case;  was  willing  to  declare 
that  Booth  had  escaped  punishment. 

And  then  came  the  Enid  legend. 

While  Finis  L.  Bates,  in  the  city  of 
Memphis,  was  carrying  on  his  law  prac- 
tice and  was  from  time  to  time  journey- 
ing about  the  country  to  talk  with  those 
who  might  know  something  of  the  Booth 
case,  or  was  trying  by  means  of  corre- 
spondence to  discover  the  whereabouts 
of  John  St.  Helen,  there  appeared  in  the 
little  to^Ti  of  El  Reno,  in  the  spring  of 
1901,  an  elderly  man  who  gave  his  name 
at  the  Anstien  hotel,  where  he  registered, 
as  David  E.  George. 

Oklahoma  was  then  a  territory.  The 
federal  government  was  preparing  to 
give  the  land  to  the  public  and,  though 
the  land  distribution  was  still  many 
months  away,  thousands  of  land-buying 
citizens  were  thronging  to  El  Reno,  Enid, 
and  other  Oklahoma  towns  to  select  land 
which  they  hoped  later  to  receive  as 
gifts  from  the  government.    It  was  into 


this  turbulent  and  exciting  atmospherj  fc 
that  this  dignified  man  of  mystery  came  f* 

I  talked  recently  with  Mrs.  N.  J 
Anstien,  whose  husband  was  the  pro 
prietor  of  the  hotel  at  El  Reno  whert 
this  strange  man  first  appeared.  Theri 
is  no  doubt  in  her  mind,  she  told  me,  tha 
David  E.  George  was  John  Wilkei 
Booth. 

"There  were  several  little  cottages  ir 
the    yard    behind    the   hotel    and    Mr 
George  took  a  room  in  one  of  these.    H 
was  a  striking  man.     His  hair  was  curljl  ^ 
and  jet  black.     He  dyed  it,  of  course, 
imagined  he  was  about  sixty  years  old 

"He  was  a  fascinating  talker  when  hd 
wanted  to  talk.     He  never  spoke  to  «! 
about  his  family.     One  day  he  told  mji 
husband  that  his  trade  was  that  of  i 
house  painter.     My  husband  wouldn't 
believe  him.     His  hands  were  not  cal-'i' 
loused  or  stained;  his  fingers  were  long's 
and  slender,  like  a  woman's.     I  couW  ^ 
not  imagine  that  he  had  done  a  day's" » 
work  in  his  life.     Just  for  fun  my  hus- 
band gave  him  an  order  to  paint  the  lit-l  P 
tie   cottage   in   which   he   lived.      MrJ» 
George  puttered  around  for  several  day^  ^ 
and  made  a  terrible  botch  of  things. 

"*I  told  you  he  was  not  a  painter,^ 
my  husband  said  to  me.  \ 

"He  used  to  get  very  sick  from  overM 
drinking,"  Mrs.  Anstien  continued. 
"He  would  get  up  out  of  bed  and  go  outi 
into  the  yard  and  pump  a  pitcher  of 
water  and  take  it  back  into  his  room  to 
drink.  I  took  care  of  him  many  times, 
carrying  food  to  him.  He  was  always 
extremely  grateful.  It  was  pleasant  in 
those  wild  days  t  >  meet  such  a  gentle- 
man as  he  was.  I  was  not  surprised  tc 
hear  afterward  that  he  was  John  Wilkes 
Booth. 

"I  remember  one  day  while  he  was 
sick  in  his  cottage  room,  a  father  and 
mother  brought  their  daughter  to  him. 
They  insisted  that  he  should  marry  her. 
They  said  the  girl  had  fallen  in  love  with 
him  and  that  it  was  not  her  fault.  They 
did  not  claim  that  he  had  wionged  her, 
except  mentally.  They  thought  he  had 
a  great  deal  of  money  and  that  he  was  a 
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fine  gentleman.  I  was 
out  in  the  yard  when  he 
sent  them  away.  He 
went  into  a  tremendous 
fury  and  I  heard  him 
ishout  *  Madame,  I  have 
not  wronged  your 
jdaughter.  She  does  not 
say  I  have  wronged  her. 
Out!  Out!  All  of  you. 
iBegone!'  He  talked  like 
jan  actor  in  a  tragedy. 
iWhen  they  had  left  I  went 
into  his  room. 

"*Me!    Me!'  he  was 
saying.    *They  challenge 
ime!"    And  then  he  said 
to  me,   *  Why,  they  don't 
know  who  I  am.    Why,  I 
killed  the  best  man  that 
ever  lived.'  I  thought  his 
jtalk   was  all  part   of   his  spell  of  fury 
land  I  did  not  know,  until  a  year  later 
iwhen  he  was  dead,  what  he  meant." 
!    This  strange  old  man  made  an  im- 
Ipression  on  men  and  women  wherever  he 
went.     It  was  easy  for  me  to  trace  his 
twcnty-two-year-old   trail   through   the 
town  affairs  of  El  Reno  and  Enid.    He 
was    a    proud    old    man,    vain    of    his 
appearance. 

I  He  was  very  careful  about  dyeing  his 
jhair  and  mustache;  he  purchased  his 
jdye  of  a  druggist  who  remembers  this 
jcustomer. 

"But  I  never  thought  he  was  John 
Wilkes  Booth,"  the  druggist  tells  you — 
(every  elderly  person  in  El  Reno  and  in 
Enid,  three  hours  away,  either  believes 
or  does  not  believe  that  David  E.  George 
was  John  Wilkes  Booth) — "he  bought 
house  paint  from  me  and  when  he  died 
he  owed  me  forty  dollars." 

He  read  theatrical  journals,  sitting  in 
a  rocking  chair  in  the  little  lobby  of  the 
Anstien  hotel.  He  talked  occasionally 
with  guests  of  the  hotel  who  seemed 
worth  while,  but  not  every  Tom,  Dick, 
or  Harry  could  find  him  willing  to 
converse. 

Then  one  day  he  announced  that  he 
would  buy  himself  a  house  in  El  Reno. 

Vol.  CXLIX.— No.  894.-46 
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DAVID  E.  George's  home  in  el  reno 

This  four-room  house  was  purchased  with  the  check  reproduced  on  page  711. 


He  told  his  host  that  he  was  no  longer  a 
young  man  and  that  it  was  time  he 
settled  down.  The  house  he  bought  is 
standing  in  El  Reno  to-day.  He 
bought  it  from  a  man  named  Vanness. 

In  everything  that  David  E.  George 
does,  from  now  on,  you  will  see  a  wander- 
ing, friendless,  proud  old  man  trying  to 
protect  himself  from  a  friendless  end; 
trying  to  make  sure  that  there  will  be 
help  and  comfort  and  peace  and  friend- 
liness about  his  bed  when  he  dies. 

He  must  have  used  all  but  his  last 
dollar  to  make  a  payment  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  for  the  simple  lit- 
tle four-roomed  house  which  he  bought 
in  El  Reno.  He  found  a  man  and  his 
wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Simmons,  who 
w^ere  willing  to  live  in  the  house,  rent 
free,  and  give  him  care,  board,  and 
lodging. 

He  drank  in  the  town  saloons,  but 
even  in  his  cups  he  seemed  to  be  able 
to  command  the  respect  of  his  fellow- 
drinkers.  He  recited  poetry  and  he 
was  sentimental.  Even  among  those 
who  did  not  believe  that  David  E. 
George  was  John  Wilkes  Booth  I  found 
a  man  who  could  remember  George's 
barroom  poetry.    He  was  W.  H.  Ryan, 
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who  in  recent  years  has  been  mayor  of 
Enid. 

"I  never  thought  he  was  Booth  and 
I  don't  think  so  to-day,"  Mr.  Ryan 
told  me.  ''But  he  could  recite.  I  can 
easily  remember  a  verse  I  used  to  hear 
him  repeat."  And  then  Mr.  Ryan 
quoted: 

Come  not  when  I  am  dead 
To  shed  thy  tears  around  my  head. 
Let  the  winds  weep  and  the  plover  cry, 
But,  thou,  oh  foolish  man,  go  by! 

"But  did  he  quote  Shakespeare?"  I 
asked. 

"It  may  have  sounded  like  Shake- 
speare to  the  men  in  the  saloons  who 
heard  it,"  he  answered,  laughing.  "But 
we  didn't  know  much  of  Shakespeare 
in  Oklahoma  Territory  in  those  days. 
He  could  recite  very  w^ell,  very  im- 
pressively." 

He  made  other  friends,  outside  of 
barrooms.  Guests  in  the  home  where 
he  lived  found  him  interesting;  he  enter- 
tained them  with  his  conversation;  to 
them  he  was  fascinating,  a  man  of 
mystery. 

But  in  following  his  trail  you  discover 
that  this  strange  person,  even  in  this 
household,  was  carefully  selecting  those 
persons  who  might  aid  and  be  kind  to 
an  old  man  who  might  soon  be  dying. 

One  of  these  wrs  Mrs.  Anna  Smith. 
In  the  courthouse  at  Enid,  Oklahoma, 
I  found  a  will  which  David  E.  George 
had  made  in  favor  of  Anna  K.  Smith; 
it  was  dated  June  17,  1902,  a  few^  months 
after  he  came  to  El  Reno.  He  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
E.  Smith  and  impressed  them  with  the 
fact  that  he  had  considerable  property. 
They  befriended  him — and  he  made  a 
will  which  would  leave  to  Mrs.  Smith 
"all  his  property."  He  named  her 
husband  as  the  executor. 

Another  person  to  whom  the  old  man 
tried  to  cling  was  Mrs.  Ida  Harper, 
wife  of  the  Methodist  clergyman  of  El 
Reno.  She  was  among  the  visitors  who 
called  on  the  family  with  which  he 
lived.      A   month   after   he   had   estab- 


lished himself  in  the  little  house,  and 
three  months  before  he  had  made  his 
will,  he  came  into  the  house  one  after- 
noon, greeted  Mrs.  Simmons,  Mrs, 
Harper,  and  another  lady  who  was 
calling,  and  passed  to  his  own  room 
through  the  one  where  they  were  sitting. 
Within  a  short  time  the  w^omen, heard 
him  calling  for  help.  They  ran  into 
the  room  and  found  him  ill,  lying  on 
his  bed.  His  eyes  were  dilated  as  though 
he  had  taken  a  drug. 

"I'm  very  ill,"  he  said.  While  the 
other  two  women  ran  out  of  the  room  to 
make  strong  coffee,  George  called  Mrs. 
Harper  to  his  bedside. 

"I  believe  I'm  going  to  die,"  he  said. 
"I'm  not  an  ordinary  painter.  I  killed 
the  best  man  that  ever  lived." 

I  give  her  story  as  she  made  oath  to 
it  when  George  was  dead,  almost  a  year 
later,  and  as  it  appeared  in  Bates'  book. 

"I  asked  him  who  it  was  he  killed, 
and  he  said,  'Abraham  Lincoln.'  I 
could  not  believe  it  and  thought  he  was 
out  of  his  head,  so  I  asked  'Who  was 
Abraham  Lincoln .f^'  'Is  it  possible  you 
are  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know?'  he 
answered.  Then  he  took  a  pencil  and 
paper  and  wrote,  in  a  peculiar  but 
legible  hand,  the  name,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 'Don't  doubt  me,'  he  said.  'I 
am  John  Wilkes  Booth.  I  am  dying 
now.' 

"He  told  me  he  was  well  off;  and  he 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  rational.  I 
really  thought  he  was  dying.  He  made 
me  promise  that  I  would  keep  his 
secret  until  he  was  dead.  He  said  that 
if  anyone  should  find  out  he  was  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  they  would  take  him  out 
and  hang  him  and  the  people  who  loved 
him  would  despise  him.  He  told  me 
that  people  high  in  ofiicial  life  hated 
Lincoln  and  w^ere  implicated  in  his 
assassination.  He  said  that  Mrs.  Sur- 
ratt  was  innocent,  and  the  thought  that 
he  was  responsible  for  her  death  as  well 
as  of  others  stalked  before  him  like  a 
ghost.  He  said  he  was  devoted  to 
acting  but  that  he  had  to  give  it  up 
because  of  his  rash  deed,  and  the  thought 
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that  he  had  to  run  away  from  the  stage 
when  he  loved  so  well  the  life  of  an 
actor  made  him  restless  and  ill-tem- 
pered. He  said  he  had  plenty  of  money 
but  had  to  play  the  role  of  workman  to 
keep  his  mind  occupied." 

A  doctor  came  in  while  George  was 
talking  to  Mrs.  Harper,  and  he  drew 
the  old  man  hack  to  life.  Mrs.  Harper 
k('j)t  her  secret  for  a  time. 

Just  as  St.  Helen  had  disappeared 
from  the  knowledge  of  Finis  L.  Bates 
after  telling  his  strange  story,  so  David 
K.  (icorge,  thirty  years  later,  was  sud- 
denly lost  to  his  acquaintance  in  El  Reno. 
11  is  over-drinking  proved  his  undoing 
willi  the  Sinunons  family;  Mrs.  Sim- 
mons told  her  husband  she  could  not 
iMidure  hearing  the  old  man  talk  and 
ra\  (*  to  hims(df.  So  the  Simmons  family 
took  over  the  house,  gi\ing  a  note  to 
George  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars, and  tlu^  old  man  went  away. 

Icouldnot  find  that  hehadsaidgood-by 
to  anyone,  even  to  Mrs.  Harper  to  whom 
he  had  told  his  strange  story. 

And  now  the  old  man  is  coming  to  the 
end  of  his  trail.  We  pick  it  up  at  Enid,  a 
few  hours'  train  ride  from  El  Reno.  He 
[registered  at  the  Grand  Avenue  Hotel. 
It  was  a  good  hotel  as  hotels  went  in 
Enid  in  those  days.  The  office  was  on 
the  second  floor;  on  the  first  floor  was  a 
store.  Guests  slept  in  cubby-holes  sepa- 
rated by  partitions  that  did  not  reach  to 
the  ceiling.  One  took  no  comfort  in  his 
room  except  while  in  bed.  In  the  lobby 
were  rocking  chairs  w^here  guests  did 
their  reading,  talking,  and  smoking.  It 
was  in  early  December  that  George  regis- 
tered here;  the  hotel  is  gone  now  and  so 
is  the  register. 

Drinking  made  up  the  few  weeks  of 
life  that  was  left  to  the  old  man;  drink- 
ing and  days  spent  in  bed  in  his  miser- 
able little  room  under  the  depression  of 
alcoholism.  I  could  not  piece  together 
exactly  what  happened  to  him  in  the 
Grand  Avenue  Hotel.  But  I  found  in 
the  courthouse  at  Enid  a  will  which  he 
made.    On  the  face  of  it,  it  is  an  ordinary 


will.  But  as  I  delved  into  the  facts,  this 
piece  of  paper  told  of  tragedy;  a  story  of 
a  weak,  tired,  helpless  man  at  the  end  of 
his  days,  too  hard  pressed  by  the  world. 

First,  in  this  will,  he  gave  a  seven- 
hundred-acre  tract  of  land — which  he 
did  not  possess — ^to  a  nephew,  Willy 
George,  who  was  never  found. 

Next,  he  bequeathed  to  "my  friend," 
Isaac  Bernstein,  the  money  from  a  life- 
insurance  policy  for  three  thousand  dol- 
lars, his  watch,  trunk,  and  all  his  wear- 
ing apparel.  There  was  no  such  policy. 
Isaac  Bernstein  kept  the  saloon  where 
George  drank;  when  he  made  this  will 
George  had  known  him  for  less  than  a 
month. 

Next,  he  bequeathed  life  insurance 
amounting  to  twenty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars "to  my  friend,  George  E.  Smith, 
after  he  shall  pay  all  the  expenses  of  my 
illness  and  all  funeral  expenses."  There 
was  no  last  illness  and  though  David  E. 
George  has  been  dead  twenty-two  years, 
there  has  been,  at  this  writing,  no  funeral. 
And  there  was  no  life-insurance  policy 
for  twenty-five  hundred  dollars. 

He  left  one  hundred  dollars  to  "my 
friend,  S.  S.  Dumont."  Mr.  Dumont 
was  the  hotel  proprietor,  to  whom  the 
sad,  helpless  old  man  was  indebted  for 
food  and  lodging.  He  left  another  hun- 
dred dollars  to  "my  friend,  L.  S.  Hous- 
ton," together  with  the  Simmons  note 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The 
will  does  not  say  who  Houston  was,  but  I 
discovered  that  he  was  the  lawyer  who 
drew  up  the  will.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  George,  who  had  been  in  town  only 
a  few  weeks,  even  knew  him.  But  an 
aged  man,  penniless,  must  find  some 
way  (even  if  it  be  by  bequest)  to  pay  a 
lawyer  who  draws  up  his  will.  And  then 
he  gave  the  remainder  of  his  property, 
though  there  was  none,  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  El  Reno.  He  made 
Lawyer  Houston  his  executor. 

He  made  this  will  on  the  last  day  of 
the  year  1902. 

There  is  a  man  living,  and  I  have 
talked  with  him,  who  signed  this  will  as  a 
witness.    He  is  Charles  S.  Evans,  one  of 
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the  leading  druggists  of  the  lively  Enid 
of  to-day. 

"I  remember  signing  the  will,"  he  told 
me.  "  I  lived  at  the  Grand  Avenue  Hotel 
then.  I  was  a  drug  clerk.  I  knew  the  old 
man  and  used  to  talk  with  him  in  the 
hotel  lobby.  I've  always  sort  of  thought 
he  might  have  been  John  Wilkes  Booth. 
That  forenoon  the  clerk  of  the  hotel, 
R.  B.  Brown,  came  running  in  through 
the  back  door  of  the  drug  store,  which 
was  near  the  hotel,  and  told  me  that 
Mr.  George  was  dying  and  that  he  was 
making  his  will;  they  wanted  me  to  be  a 
witness  to  it.  I  hurried  over  to  the  hotel. 
Dumont,  the  hotel  proprietor,  Charlie 
Wood,  another  drug  clerk,  and  Lawyer 
Houston  were  in  the  room.  George  was 
lying  in  bed,  looking  very  weak,  with  his 
eyes  closed.  There  were  three  witnesses 
— Brown,  Wood,  and  myself.  They 
asked  old  man  George  to  sign  the  will, 
and  he  opened  his  eyes  and  sat  up.  He 
took  the  pen  in  his  hand,  and  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  how  strong  he  was.  He  put 
down  his  signature  and  then  lay  back  on 
the  bed  again  and  closed  his  eyes  while 
we  put  down  our  names." 

These  were  creditors  of  the  old  man — 
Dumont  and  Houston  and  Bernstein  the 
saloon  keeper;  and  the  old  man  had  no 
money;  he  was  at  the  end  of  his  rope. 
In  that  sad  will  he  promised  to  pay  after 
he  was  dead.  Did  they  ask  him  to  make 
the  will.^  Or  did  he  call  them  in  to  make 
it?  There  is  no  way  of  knowing.  But 
the  harried  old  man  got  up  from  his  sick 
bed,  after  a  day  or  two,  and  opened  the 
new  year  of  1903  with  more  drinking  at 
Bernstein's.  He  had  new  credit  there 
now ;  and  he  had  new  credit  at  the  Grand 
Avenue  Hotel.  He  would  pay,  if  not 
sooner,  at  least  when  he  was  dead;  and 
the  payment  he  would  make  after  death 
would  be  far  greater  than  any  debts  his 
hotel  keeper  or  his  saloon  keeper  would 
permit  him  to  assume;  they  had  their 
hands  on  the  old  man's  affairs;  and 
Lawyer  Houston,  their  friend,  was  the 
executor  of  the  will. 

Two  weeks  of  drinking  and  illness, 
drinking    and    illness — and    then    what 


happened.^  Did  his  credit  again  run 
low.^  And  did  his  creditors  again  press 
him.f^  An  old  man  who  cannot  work, 
who  is  very  proud  and  cannot  beg,  must 
still  have  his  whisky  if  he  has  used  it 
through  long  years;  he  must  have  his 
tobacco  and  his  food  and  his  bed. 

Then  he  played  a  trick  on  everybody 
in  Enid.  He  wrote  a  note  and  thrust  it 
into  his  coat  pocket.  He  went  to  the 
drug  store  where  he  knew  the  clerks 
and  complained  about  a  dog  which  had 
howled  during  the  night.  They  too  had 
heard  the  dog. 

"Give  me  some  poison  and  I'll  kill 
him,"  he  said. 

A  clerk  gave  him  the  poison,  and  in 
the  forenoon  of  January  13,  1903,  he 
took  the  poison  and  died.  They  had 
heard  groans  coming  from  over  the  par- 
tition of  his  cubicle.  The  clerk  and 
guests  had  run  to  his  "room."  Doctor 
Field,  who  happened  to  be  passing,  had 
been  called  in.  A  clerk  had  climbed  over 
the  partition  and  had  opened  the  door. 
Doctor  Field  had  rushed  in,  but  it  had 
been  too  late.  The  poison  bottle  had 
stood  there,  empty. 

Doctor  Field  is  an  old  man  now.  I 
found  him  the  other  day  in  Enid,  sitting 
in  the  room  of  the  leading  undertaker, 
W.  H.  Ryan.  He  remembered  the  inci- 
dent clearly.  So  did  Mr.  Ryan.  Mr. 
Ryan  was  an  undertaker's  assistant 
then,  working  for  W.  B.  Penniman,  the 
furniture  man,  at  fifty-five  dollars  a 
month.  Since  then  he  has  become 
wealthy  and  one  of  the  city's  leading 
business  men.  He  has  been  mayor.  Mr. 
Ryan  remembered  that  he  went  for  the 
body  of  the  old  man  who  had  poisoned 
himself  in  the  Grand  Avenue  Hotel  and 
took  it  to  a  back  room  in  the  furniture 
store.  They  have  remembered  that  day 
and  its  happenings. 

The  local  newspapers  told  the  story ;  a 
well-dressed  man  had  killed  himself  with 
poison  in  the  Grand  iV venue  Hotel;  his 
name  was  David  E.  George.  Mrs.  Ida 
Harper  heard  the  news. 

"  While  I  was  fixing  up  the  body,"  Mr. 
Ryan  told  me,  "the  Reverend  Mr.  Har- 
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per  came  into  the  room  and  looked  at 
the  corpse. 

"He  gave  sort  of  a  cry  and  then  he 
said  to  me,  'Do  you  know  who  that  is?' 
I  said,  'Why,  liis  name  is  George.'  'No, 
sir,  it  isn't,'  said  the  Reverend  Mr.  Har- 
per. 'You  are  embalming  the  body  of 
John  Wilkes  Booth — the  man  who  killed 
Abraham  Lincoln.'  And  then  he  told 
me  the  story  that  George  had  told  Mrs. 
Harper.  Of  course  I  took  special  pains 
with  the  body  after  that;  I  did  the  best 
job  of  embalming  I've  ever  done.  If  it 
was  Booth's  body,  I  wanted  to  preserve 
it  for  the  Washington  officials  when  they 
came.  But  they  never  came,'  he  added. 
i*At  least,  not  so  far  as  I  ever  knew.'  " 

The  newspapers  printed  Mrs.  Har- 
per's story  and  it  reached  Finis  L.  Bates 
'in  faraway  Memphis — Bates  who  had 
known  John  St.  Helen  and  had  been 
floundering  for  twenty-five  years  with 
[his  unsolvable  puzzle.  Bates  hurried  to 
Enid.  The  town  was  in  excitement. 
There  was  talk  of  l)urning  the  body  if 
Mrs.  Harper's  story  proved  true;  a  pyre 
in  the  town  square  was  suggested.  Pen- 
niman,  the  furniture  man  who  was  also 
the  undertaker,  didn't  want  trouble. 
He  knew  that  Bates  was  coming  from 
Memphis  to  look  at  the  body  and  he  met 
the  visitor  at  the  train  and  advised  him 
to  keep  silent. 

"Don't  let  folks  know  who  you  are," 
he  said.  "If  you  identify  that  body  as 
Booth's  and  the  public  hears  about  it, 
we'll  have  trouble." 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
when  Finis  L.  Bates  was  escorted  into 
the  rear  room  of  the  furniture  store. 
!  Twenty-five  years  had  passed  since  he 
had  seen  John  St.  Helen. 

"My  old  friend!  My  old  friend  St. 
Helen!"  Bates  said,  and  then  began 
to  weep. 

"I  was  watching  his  face,"  Mr.  Pen- 
niman  told  me.  "I've  seen  hundreds  of 
identifications  in  my  time  and  Bates' 
identification  was  genuine.  He  was 
sure  that  George  was  St.  Helen." 

Mr.  Ryan,  too,  remembers  the  identi- 
fication.    Mr.   Ryan  does  not  believe 


that  David  E.  George  was  John  Wilkes 
Booth. 

"  Bates  didn't  persuade  me  that  night 
that  it  was  John  Wilkes  Booth's  body. 
I  never  have  thought  it  was.  Booth  had 
black  eyes,  they  say.  Well,  a  hundred 
times  in  that  back  room  I  went  to  the 
corpse  and  raised  the  lids  and  looked  at 
those  eyes  and  they  were  dark  blue.  I 
pointed  out  the  blue  eyes  to  my  friends. 
I've  always  said  the  eyes  were  blue; 
and  Booth's  eyes  were  black." 

Excitement  came  thick  and  fast  in 
Enid  that  January  twenty-one  years 
ago.  When  Bates'  story  became  public 
knowledge  there  was  no  doubt  in  the 
public  mind  that  here  was  the  corpse 
of  John  Wilkes  Booth.  Men,  women, 
and  children  thronged  by  the  thousands 
to  look  at  the  body  in  the  rear  of  the 
furniture  store.  Newspaper  reporters 
proved  in  ingenious  ways  that  the  body 
was  Booth's;  the  editors  of  both  local 
newspapers  said  they  believed  that 
George  was  Booth.  Newspapers  in  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City  carried  stories 
to  this  effect,  sent  to  them  by  the  Enid 
correspondents.  All  comers  were  per- 
mitted to  see  the  corpse.  Any  visitor 
could  get  his  name  into  the  paper  by 
merely  saying,  "  Why,  I  once  saw  Booth 
on  the  stage,  and  this  man  looks  like 
Booth."  The  Booth  they  might  have 
seen  could  not  have  been  more  than 
twenty-five  years  old;  this  old  man  had 
reached  the  sixties;  but  no  one  doubted 
such  identifications. 

"That  back  room  was  a  queer  place," 
Mr.  Ryan  told  me.  "Almost  every  day 
some  visitor  would  find  something  new, 
and  some  new  story  would  go  out."  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  this  atmosphere  of 
excitement  and  rumor  that  Bates  was 
trying  to  solve  his  life  problem.  For 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
had  been  puzzling  over  John  St.  Helen's 
story;  and  now  he  was  sure  he  had  found 
St.  Helen  dead.  He  went  about  hearing 
the  stories  of  all  those  who  had  known 
George.  He  was  a  lawyer  and  took 
depositions;  people  gave  oath  to  the 
stories  he  wanted  to  put  down.    It  was 
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these  depositions  that  form  the  backbone 
of  Bates'  legend  of  Enid. 

Bates  carried  into  the  back  room  the 
photograph  which  he  had  taken  from 
under  the  pillow  of  John  St.  Helen. 
A  number  of  people  insisted  that  it  was 
a  picture  of  the  dead  man,  though  the 
dead  man  was  in  the  sixties  and  the 
man  of  the  photograph  in  the  thirties. 

There  was  no  funeral,  no  burial. 
Penniman  the  undertaker  could  not  see 
his  way  clear  to  put  the  body  away  if 
it  was  that  of  John  Wilkes  Booth — the 
government  officials  might  want  it. 
And  there  was  still  a  standing  reward 
(unpaid  by  the  government,  he  was 
told)  for  the  assassin  of  Lincoln.  None 
of  the  local  officials  wanted  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  insisting  on  burial; 
the  government  men  might  come  some 
day  and  claim  the  body. 

Days,  weeks,  months  passed,  and  then 
the  years  went  by.  Enid  became  accus- 
tomed to  having  the  mummy  on  display 
in  the  rear  room  of  the  furniture  store; 
it  was  one  of  the  sights  of  Enid.  Town- 
folks  brought  visitors  into  the  store  and 
said,  "We'd  like  to  see  the  body  of 
John  Wilkes  Booth."  "Go  right  on 
back,"  the  proprietor  or  a  clerk  would 
say. 

No  one  claimed  the  body.  So  Finis 
L.  Bates,  with  the  permission  of  W.  B. 
Penniman,  the  undertaker — who  had 
been  appointed  administrator  of  the 
old  man's  effects  and  affairs — took  the 
body  back  to  his  home  in  Memphis. 

"There  was  a  mystery  about  the  old 
man,  all  right,"  the  undertaker,  W.  B. 
Penniman,  told  me  in  his  present  home 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  few  days  before 
I  sat  down  to  write  this  strange  tale. 
"We  handled  hundreds  of  bodies  taken 
from  all  sorts  of  places  in  those  days; 
from  haystacks  and  box  cars,  from  fields 
and  roads  and  hotel  rooms.  We  never 
found  a  body  that  wasn't  identified  and 
claimed  in  due  time  and  buried  at  the 
expense  of  relatives  or  friends — except 
one:  that  was  the  body  of  poor  old 
George." 

And  there  you  have  the  Enid  legend 


of  John  Wilkes  Booth.  To  prove  it  or 
disprove  it  had  been  my  task. 

Two  pennies  were  in  the  old  man's 
pockets  when  he  died,  and  that  was  all, 
except  a  note.  It  was  dated  the  day  he 
died;  it  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat  what- 
ever financial  hopes  may  have  been 
entertained  by  Jack  Bernstein,  the 
saloon  keeper,  and  the  men  who  were  in 
the  gruesome  gathering  at  the  bedside  of 
the  old  man  that  day  in  his  hotel  room. 
It  read: 

"I  am  informed  that  I  made  a  will  a 
few  days  ago  and  I  am  indistinct  of 
having  done  it.  I  hereby  recall  every 
letter,  syllable,  and  word  of  that  will 
that  I  may  have  signed  at  Enid.  I  owe 
Jack  Bernstein  about  ten  dollars,  but  he 
has  my  watch  in  pawn  for  that  amount. 
D.  E.  George." 

What  he  left  belonged  to  Anna  K. 
Smith,  one  of  the  ladies  who  had  been 
kind  to  him  the  time  he  had  tried  to 
settle  down  peacefully  in  the  little  house 
in  El  Reno.  But  what  he  left  was 
nothing. 

No  one  had  claimed  the  effects  of 
David  E.  George.  Mr.  Penniman,  the 
undertaker,  had  taken  charge  of  the  few 
papers  which  were  found  in  his  room — so 
an  old-time  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  pro- 
bate court  at  Enid  told  me.  And  so  I 
went  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Penniman  in 
Columbus,  Ohio.  From  the  basement  he 
brought  a  musty  old  grip  full  of  papers. 

"I  haven't  looked  at  them  for  years," 
he  told  me. 

Among  them  we  found  a  canceled 
check.  That  check  brought  me  to  the 
end  of  my  trail.  There  it  had  lain  for 
years,  unseen  by  Bates  and  unexamined 
by  any  of  the  leading  believers  and  sup- 
porters of  the  Enid  legend.  It  was  in  the 
handwriting  of  David  E.  George.  It  was 
the  check  for  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  he  had  made  in  payment  for  the 
little  house  in  El  Reno. 

Within  two  days  I  held  that  check  in 
my  hand  in  an  attic  room  in  the  War 
Department  in  Washington  where  are 
stored  the  dusty  relics,  archives,  and 
exhibits  in  the  case  of  John  Wilkes  Booth. 
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\Niih  permission  of  the  War  Department 
ind  in  the  presence  of  two  guards,  I  had 
iccess  to  all  the  documents  in  the  Booth 
ase.  In  the  other  hand  I  held  a  little 
)()()k,  covered  with  red  leather  and  lined 
vith  decaying  silk — the  diary  of  John 
(►Vilkes  Booth,  found  on  the  l)ody  taken 
roin  the  Garrett  corncrib.  It  is  such  an 
in|)ortant  historical  document  that  it 
s  not  kej)t  with  the  rest  of  the  papers 
)iil  has  special  protection  in  a  safe.  In 
)iic  of  the  pockets  of  the  book  were  the 
)li()t()graphs,  carried  by  Booth  through 
lis  (hght,  of  four  exquisitely  beautiful 
vonien. 

Tutting  the  check  and  the  diary  side 
)y  side,  I  had  my  proof.  Did'crent  hands 
vrote  that  check  and  that  diary.  One 
v. IS  the  hand  of  a  man  who  wrote  labo- 
iously;  a  man  so  unaccustomed  to 
•heck- writing  that  he  spelled  out  the 
uimber  of  his  check,  ''One,"  instead  of 
ising  the  numeral,  as  if  this  were  the 
irst  check  he  had  ever  made  out  in  all 
lis  long  life.  The  other  was  the  hand  of 
lohn  Wilkes  Booth.  That  afternoon  in 
lie  War  l)ei)artment  attic  in  Washing- 
on  I  ended,  to  my  own  satisfaction,  the 
Ml  id  legend.  George  was  not  John 
iVilkes  Booth. 

No  mystery  remains  in  my  mind  about 
he  end  of  John  Wilkes  Booth.  The  sig- 
lature  on  David  E.  George's  check  backs 
ip  evidence  from  another  source  which 
night  perhaps  be  disputed,  but  now 
leed  not  be.  There  is  in  the  Booth 
'amily  plot  in  a  cemetery  in  Baltimore, 
ill  unmarked  grave.  In  that  grave,  four 
^ears  after  the  assassination  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  was  placed  a  body  which  had 
been  turned  over  to  Edwin  Booth  and 
the  Booth  family  by  the  government  at 
Washington  on  the  order  of  President 
\ndrew  Johnson.  The  rough  casket  bore 
the  name  of  John  Wilkes  Booth. 

In  that  casket,  according  to  contem- 


porary accounts,  was  the  body  of  a  man 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  Confederate 
soldier.  It  is  said  that  a  member  of  the 
Booth  family  identified  it  as  that  of  John 
Wilkes  Booth.  On  one  foot,  when  the 
casket  was  opened  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer,  was  found  a  riding  boot.  On 
the  other  foot  was  a  soldier's  heavy 
brogan.  It  had  been  slashed  with  a  knife 
across  the  instep  to  ease  a  broken  foot. 

John  St.  Helen's  messenger  who,  St. 
Helen  said,  was  killed  instead  of  Booth, 
would  not  have  been  lame  as  Booth  was 
with  a  broken  bone.  John  St.  Helen's 
messenger,  "Ruddy,"  who  he  said  had 
been  sent  away  by  Booth  to  buy  a  pair 
of  shoes  for  the  fugitive,  brought  no 
shoes  to  the  Garrett  place.  No  new 
shoes  were  found  there,  but  a  crutch  was 
found  in  the  barn — the  crutch  on  which 
Booth  had  hobbled  away  from  the  home 
of  Doctor  Mudd,  who  had  dressed  his 
broken  shin. 

The  evidence  against  the  Enid  legend 
is  overwhelming.  But  what  a  strange 
story  it  is !  And  into  what  times  and 
places  its  trail  leads!  If  John  St.  Helen 
and  David  E.  George  were  one  and  the 
same  man,  what  kind  of  man  was  hie? 
The  very  name  "John  St.  Helen,"  was 
one  that  John  Wilkes  Booth,  with  his 
delusions  of  grandeur,  might  have 
chosen.  This  man  told  a  story  which 
fitted  so  plausibly  into  the  true  and  in- 
ner account  of  the  movements  and  ex- 
periences of  the  assassin  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  that,  to  this  day,  it  throws  into 
high  relief  the  very  elements  of  the 
official  records  which  are  mysterious  and 
unprovable. 

To  my  mind  there  is  little  wonder  that 
Finis  L.  Bates,  with  the  facts  at  his  dis- 
posal, believed  in  the  story  of  John  St. 
Helen;  there  is  little  wonder  that  there 
are  still  those  who,  being  only  half-in- 
formed, still  credit  the  strange  Enid 
legend  of  John  Wilkes  Booth. 


ORANGE  BIRDS 

BY  MARGARET  WIDDEMER 

I  THINK  perhaps  after  all 
That  I  should  like  to  be  old. 

I  will  paint  little  black  lacquered  boxes  then 

With  orange  birds 

(No  one  will  be  doing  it  any  more) 

They  will  say,  "  Orange !     How  hideous ! 

They  were  done  that  way  in  her  day." 

And  I  shall  nod  benignly,  and  go  on  painting — 

Painting  futile  orange  birds  for  a  present 

To  my  young  self 

That  had  no  time,  because  she  had  to  be  hving. 

I  will  read  and  make  emphatic  judgments  on  old  essays, 

And  write  little  new  ones,  chiseling  them 

Very  long,  very  meticulously,  because  then  time  won't  count, 

And  nobody  will  read  them  after  they  are  done,  so  why  hurry? 

I  shall  sentimentalize  over  my  old  friends  and  lovers 

Very  tenderly,  very  satisfyingly,  because  they  will  mostly  be  dead; 

I  shall  wrap  myself  in  how  we  loved  each  other,  omitting  how  we  failed  each  other. 

Because  I  shall  know  then  that  even  such  things  as  that  didn't  matter, 

Only  the  delicate  painting  of  orange  birds 

And  the  delicate  shaping  of  trivial  perfect  essays: 

For  time  will  not  be  a  thing  to  use  then, 

But  to  get  rid  of. 

The  young  people,  tiptoeing  around  me. 

Will  pretend  to  me  that  I  matter 

And  that  the  world  still  takes  seriously  what  I  do. 

They  will  be  kind,  I  think.     So  I  shall  not  let  them  know 

That  I  know  I  do  not  matter,  and  like  the  painlessness  of  it: 

Nor  even  how  wonderful  it  is 

To  be  able  to  paint  orange  birds 

That  nobody  wants 

On  little  tin  tea-boxes  that  I  have  lacquered  black. 

And  not  care  whether  people  want  them  or  not. 

And  to  carve  little  ivory  essays 

About  forgotten  arguments  and  people. 

Laughing  to  myself  complacently  over  my  own  demoded  humor. 

I  wish  I  were  pa  inting  futile  long-tailed  orange  birds 
On  little  black  tea-boxes. 
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THEV    WENT    BY    LIKE    MOUNTED    FIGURES    OUT   OF   AN   ANTIQUE    RUSTIC    FRIEZE 

LEGEND 

Awarded  First  Prize  in  the  Second  Harper  Short-Story  Contest 
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THEY  went  by  on  the  narrow  sandy 
road  like  mounted  figures  out  of  an 
antique  rustic  frieze.  Two  tall,  amaz- 
ingly tall  young  women,  in  dark  print 
dresses  and  men's  straw  hats,  riding 
slowly,  one  after  the  other,  on  horses  as 
exactly  alike  as  they.  Long  black  straps 
of  loosened  harness  depended  like  deco- 
rations from  shoulders  and  flanks,  like 
brush  strokes  accenting  the  elongated 
lines  of  the  riders,  who  sat  sidewise, 
facing  us,  two-dimensional  in  the  quiet 
evening  light;  and  their  dresses  hung 
straight  and  full  from  their  long  fine 
waists  to  their  feet.  As  they  passed, 
deliberately,  without  haste,  the  meas- 
ured effortless  footfalls  of  their  horses 
soundless  on  the  yielding  sand,  the  dark 
eyes  of  these  w^omen  under  the  sun- 
burned down-turned  brims  of  their  iden- 


tical hats  rested  upon  us  calmly,  in- 
curiously, turning  evenly  with  their 
passage,  impersonally,  as  the  eyes  of 
pictures  seem  to  turn. 

An  illusion  of  figures  coming  from  no 
imagined  place,  carried  forward  to  no 
destination  more  real  than  the  remote 
and  inevitable  termination  of  a  myth. 

They  passed,  but  the  moment  en- 
dured, as  if  for  their  passage  a  single 
instant  of  time  had  prolonged  itself. 

Beside  me,  Martha  on  her  knees  be- 
fore her  tiny  plot  of  flowers,  so  precious 
in  that  arid  land,  knelt  upright  and 
motionless  as  if  she  too  were  held  by 
some  strangeness  in  the  air. 

"Were  they — ''  I  asked,  my  voice 
rude  on  the  stillness,  ''were  they  as  tall 
as  they  seemed,  or  was  it — the  light  .^" 

Martha  smiled. 
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"No,  it  wasn't  the  light/'  she  siiid. 
"They're  jiist  as  tall  as  they  looked." 

That  then,  heightened  as  it  surely 
was  by  some  unnatural  quality  of  the 
atmosphere,  was  my  first  impression  of 
the  two  sisters  known  as  "the  Klinger 
girls."  And  I  was  never  to  see  them 
afterward,  passing  as  they  sometimes 
did.  not  regularly  but  now  and  then  on 
those  magical  windless  evenings  after 
the  boisterous  days,  without  a  recurrence 
of  that  same  sense  of  their  unreality,  of 
figures  out  of  some  heroic  legend  of 
which  I  knew  neither  the  beginning  nor 
the  end.  I  was  later  to  see  them  in 
other  lights,  at  other  times  of  day — and 
the  illusion  was  still  there. 

Its  persistence  may  have  l^een  partly 
due  to  the  scarcity  of  the  information  I 
was  able  to  elicit  concerning  them — a 
lack  all  the  more  striking  in  a  commu- 
nity where  the  idiosyncrasies  and  ac- 
tivities of  neighbors  constituted  almost 
the  sole  items  of  daily  news.  I  had 
been  half  afraid  of  the  commonplace 
details  I  should  presently  have  through 
Martha  in  response  to  my  questions 
about  the  two  tall  sisters.  But  there 
were  no  details.  I  had  seen  them  pass 
twice,  and  returned  to  my  questions 
a  second  time,  before  I  had  accumulated 
more  than  the  simple  facts  of  their  name 
and  that  they  lived  "over  on  the  river 
road." 

Was  it  far?  Xo,  not  far,  but  it  was  out 
of  sight.     You  couldn't  see  it  from  here. 

Was  there  a  family.^  A  father.  Just 
a  father  and  the  two  girls. 

What  was  the  father  like? 

"Like?" 

Yes,  was  he  like  the  daughters — tall? 
Yes,  tall.     All  the  Klingers  were  tall. 

Farmer?  [1  don't  know  why  I  asked 
that  in  a  country  where  no  one  did  any- 
thing else.)  IXLirtha  was  going  on  with 
her  work,  and  she  answered  me  in  the 
tone  of  the  competent  farmer's  wife  she 
was.  Not  much  of  a  farmer,  she  guessed. 
He  was  away  most  of  the  time. 

"Business>"Iasked. 

She  didn't  know  whether  vouVi  call 


it  business.  He  was  supposed  to  W  a 
kind  of  a  horse  trader,  she  thought . 

Horse  trader!  Why  was  I  glad?  The 
daughters  of  a  horse  trader — I  could 
never  have  thought  of  it,  and  it  seemed 
so  exactly  right.  I  could  venture  further 
then. 

"And  the  daughters."  I  asked,  "do 
they  work  somewhere?  Where  are  they 
coming  from  when  we  see  them  passing 
here?" 

"They've  a  forty  down  ]>elow."  She 
nodded  toward  the  south. 

"Below  where?" 

"Between  our  land  and  Pierson's." 

"But  I  thought  yoiu"  places  adjoined. 
yours  and  Pierson's,"  I  said.  We  had 
passed  that  way  often  enough  since  I 
had  come,  on  oiu*  way  to  the  Colony 
store — a  p)erfeetly  level  stretch. 

"Xo,"  said  Martha,  "Klinger's  forty 
lays  in  between." 

"Queer  I  never  noticed  it."  I  said. 

"X'o  house  on  it."  said  Martha. 
*-^L\ybe  that's  why.  Just  a  Httle  old 
tool  shed  for  the  plows  and  things." 

Plows.  Did  the  Klinger  girls  plover 
I  remembered  the  black  straps  of  work- 
harness  thrown  over  the  horses'  backs. 

Well,  ^Lirtha  didn't  know  as  they 
plowed — but  they  cultivated  some,  she 
guessed.  Guessed  they  wasn't  much  for 
housework;  rather  be  out  with  the 
horses  anyhow. 

I  asked  what  they  grew  on  that  vague 
forty,  and  Martha  seemed  not  exactly 
to  know.  They'd  started,  like  every- 
body else,  with  grapes,  but  they  let 
them  go.  A  little  of  one  thing,  a  little 
of  another  now,  she  thought.  Mostly 
feed  for  the  horses.  Guessed  they  just 
about  made  their  feed.  Xot  much  on 
farming,  any  of  them. 

Xo  animosity  in  iill  tliis.  Just  an 
absence  of  interest;  not  even  interest 
enough,  it  seemed,  to  wonder  at  my 
curiosity.  She  answered  my  questions 
as  if  I  had  asked  her  the  time  of  day. 
Xothing  offered,  nothing  added  beyond 
tlie  facts.  And  her  work  took  her  just 
then  to  the  cellar,  where  1  presently 
heard  her  churniui:  busilv  away. 
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At  supper  that  evening,  with  Martha's 
usband  in  his  neat  bhie  jumper  sitting 
cross  from  me,  I  brought  up  the  Kling- 
rs  again.  It  occurred  to  me  suddenly 
0  ask  the  sisters'  names. 

*  Their  first  names?"  said  Martha. 
)he  seemed  to  ponder  a  bit.  '*Why,  I 
on't  know  's  I  ever  heard.  Did  you, 
im?    Do  you  know  their  names?" 

And   Jim   didn't   know   as   hed  ever 
leard.     "Tliey're  always  together  and 
never  lieard  'em  called  anything  but 
the  Klinger  girls.'" 

The  subject  dropped.  Not  a  word 
Tom  either  of  them  about  it's  being 
queer,  their  not  knowing  the  names. 
N^or  any  curiosity  as  to  what  they  were. 
For  a  moment  I  wondered  if  some  scan- 
dal about  the  Khngcr  girls  had  produced 
this  reticence.  But  that,  I  immediately 
told  myself,  would  have  produced  the 
opposite  of  reticence.  For  scandals  were 
rare  enough  in  the  Colony,  where  every- 
body had,  as  ^lartha  said,  "too  much 
work  to  do  to  think  of  much  devilment." 
It  was  one  of  those  subdivisions  of  the 
vast  worn-out  wheat  tracts  of  the  Pacific 
slope,  colonized  some  four  or  five  years 
before  by  all  those  tired,  disillusioned, 
or  tragically  hopeful  souls  to  whom  the 
promise  of  owning  at  last  a  few  acres 
of  land  is  as  the  believer's  promise  of 
Paradise — and  so  to  be  labored  for  un- 
ceasingly to  the  end  of  life. 

Strangers  from  everywhere  a  few  years 
ago,  now  bound  together  by  the  same 
problems,  the  same  struggles,  the  same 
antagonists — the  "Company,"  and  the 
stubborn  resentful  land.  All  their  dif- 
ferences, peculiarities,  their  most  trivial 
activities  known  and  familiarly  dis- 
cussed. Already  I  knew  the  histories 
of  half  a  dozen  families. 

Yet  the  Klingers  had  come  with  the 
rest,  from  what  direction  no  one  seemed 
even  to  have  asked. 

I  had  known  foreigners  to  be  treated 
in  this  way  in  country  communities. 
But  here  were  Tony  Fuergacci,  the 
Itahan,  and  Chris  Pierson,  the  Swede, 
whose  foreign  ways  furnished  end- 
less comment  for  my  hosts.    And  the 


Klingers  were,  so  far  as  Martha  could 
tell  me,  "just  straight  Americans,"  al- 
though, among  those  more  stockily  built 
sons  of  the  soil,  the  Klingers  with  their 
exceptional  height,  their  lean  brown 
faces,  and  their  dark  bright  eyes  did 
have  the  look  of  belonging  to  a  different 
race.  A  look  also  of  those  who  live 
among  people  who  speak  an  unknown 
tongue — that  look  of  receiving  impres- 
sions only  through  the  eyes. 

Perhaps  somewhere,  far  back,  there 
was  gipsy  blood.  "Horse  trader"  sug- 
gested that.  And  their  indifference  to 
the  land.  Two  forties,  when  the  others 
dared  but  one.  If  they  made  the  pay- 
ments, well  and  good.  Grazing  for  the 
horses.    A  spot  to  pitch  a  tent. 

Indifference.  That  was  it.  Indiffer- 
ence to  their  neighbors'  god.  A  god  to 
be  served,  to  be  feared,  to  be  propitiated 
with  sacrifice.  Did  they  follow,  then, 
these  strangers,  some  ritual  and  tradi- 
tion of  their  own?  Whatever  god  they 
served,  it  was  a  god  that  left  them  free, 
a  god  of  few  demands. 

Weeks  passed  in  which  we  saw  no 
more  of  the  Klinger  girls.  Disappeared 
out  of  our  sight  and  our  conversation — 
as  if  they  didn't  exist. 

And  then  one  noon  at  table  I  was  re- 
called from  some  reverie  into  which  my 
thoughts  had  strayed,  to  hear  Jim  across 
from  me  saying  something  about  a  heifer 
that  had  "broke  through  the  fence 
again." 

"That  heifer  seems  to  think  a  poke's 
put  on  her  for  a  dare  to  go  through  the 
fence.  Well,  I'll  have  to  get  out  and 
hunt  her  this  afternoon.  She  travels, 
too.  Keeps  right  on  goin'  once  she's 
out.   Wish  I  knew  which  way  she  went." 

And  Martha  quietly  said,  "Better  ask 
the  Klinger  girls." 

I  caught  the  edge  of  her  dry  little 
smile,  waited  an  instant  and  asked, 
"Why  the  Klinger  girls?" 

Martha  glanced  at  Jim,  still  with  the 
dry  little  smile. 

"They're  spiritualists." 

"Spiritualists!"     I  jumped  at  it. 
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"Well,  they  find  things,"  she  said. 
"Found  Orville's  horses  for  him;  didn't 
they,  Jim?" 

"It's  what  Orville  tells,"  said  Jim. 

"Found  them — how  do  you  mean?" 

They  told  me  the  tale  quite  casually, 
that  very  casualness  giving  the  most  un- 
usual touch. 

Several  summers  ago,  it  seemed,  three 
of  Orville's  horses  had  strayed.  He  had 
searched  the  better  part  of  two  days 
when,  going  down  the  river  road,  he 
passed  the  Klinger  house.  The  sisters 
were  carrying  water  from  the  well,  and 
Orville  pulled  up  and  called: 

"Seen   any   stray    horses   down   this 


way 


?" 


They  set  down  their  buckets.  No, 
they  said.  Had  he  lost  some  horses? 
He  told  them  three — a  sorrel  and  two 
bays.  They  shook  their  heads;  they 
hadn't  seen  anything  of  them,  no. 

Orville  started  on.  The  girls  took  up 
their  buckets  and  started  toward  the 
house.  Presently  Orville  heard  them 
call;  he  stopped  and  turned  in  his  saddle. 
The  sisters  had  stopped  again. 

"Did  you  look  down  on  the  Com- 
pany's lower  hundred?"  the  nearest 
one  called. 

"No,"  Orville  answered,  he  hadn't 
got  down  there  yet. 

"That's  where  they  are,"  she  said. 

"Did  you  see  'em  there?"  asked  Or- 
ville, astonished. 

"No,"  she  said,  "but  that's  where 
they  are.  Right  inside  that  big  bar 
gate  below  the  draw,  eating  the  green 
grass.    One  of  the  bars  is  down." 

Orville  asked  her  some  question  about 
how  she  knew. 

"If  you  go  there,  you'll  find  them," 
she  said.  And  the  two  sisters  went  to- 
ward the  house. 

Orville  didn't  know  why,  but  he 
turned  his  horse  about  and  rode  back 
to  the  corner,  struck  straight  through 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Colony,  and 
turned  down  the  road  that  led  to  the 
"Company's  lower  hundred."  He  fol- 
lowed that  road  until  he  came  to  the 
draw  and  beyond  it  the  big  bar  gate. 


And  there  were  his  horses,  the  three  of 
them,  the  sorrel  and  the  two  bays,  eat- 
ing the  long,  lush  grass,  just  inside  the 
gate.    And  one  of  the  bars  was  down. 

That  was  the  story.  They  left  it 
there.  But  I  had  to  know  what  they 
thought. 

"Well,"  I  asked,  "what  about  it? 
Did  they  ever  find  out?" 

"Oh,  guess  it's  true,  all  right,"  said 
Jim,  and  began  to  push  back  his  chair. 
"Well,  got  to  get  along.  Got  to  find 
that  heifer  before  night." 

I  watched  him  while  he  reached  for 
his  hat  where  it  hung  inside  the  kitchen 
door.  Then  as  he  turned  to  go,  "Are 
you  going  to  see  them?"  I  asked. 

"Who?" 

"Why,  the  Klinger  girls." 

He  gave  me  over  his  shoulder  his 
slow,  good-natured  grin — a  grin  which 
acknowledged  my  little  joke.  Then  he 
clapped  on  his  hat  and  was  gone. 

Martha  was  clearing  the  table  but  I 
sat  on  at  my  place. 

"So  they're  spiritualists,"  I  said  when 
she  came  in  from  the  kitchen  again. 

"I  don't  know  as  they  claim  to  be, 
but  I  suppose  you'd  call  it  that."  And 
then,  as  if  merely  to  illustrate  the  point, 
she  told  me  about  the  message  they 
brought  to  Mrs.  McAllister. 

I  knew^  the  McAllisters.  We  had  seen 
them  only  the  day  before  at  the  Colony 
store.     I  knew  they  had  lost  a  son. 

"He  used  to  work  in  the  City,"  Mar- 
tha said,  "and  one  day,  about  half  past 
nine  in  the  morning  it  was,  Mrs.  McAl- 
lister was  doing  her  morning  work  and 
she  saw  the  Klinger  girls  coming  down 
the  road — on  their  horses,  of  course — she 
thought  on  their  way  to  the  store.  But 
pretty  soon  she  heard  a  knock  and  there 
they  stood,  both  of  them.  You  know 
they  don't  neighbor  much,  and  Mrs. 
McAllister  was  surprised  when  she  come 
to  the  door.  'Your  son's  in  trouble,' 
they  told  her,  *we  thought  we  ought  to 
let  you  know.'  Mrs.  McAllister  was  ex- 
cited, of  course.  She  kept  on  asking 
what,  and  they  said  maybe  she'd  better 
telephone." 
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"That  was  all  they'd  say;  wouldn't 
say  anything  more.  And  as  soon  as 
they'd  left  Mrs.  McAllister  run  all  the 
way  to  Pierson's  to  a  telephone,  and  got 
them  to  call  up  the  City  for  her.  Well, 
it  seems  her  son  hadn't  been  very  well 
for  a  couple  of  days,  and  he'd  took 
worse  the  night  before.  They  didn't 
tell  her  then,  but  he'd  died  that  morn- 
ing about  seven  o'clock.  I  guess  that's 
what  they  meant,  the  Klinger  girls." 

"Did  they  say  they  knew  it.^^" 

"I  don't  know  as  they  did.  Of  course 
Mrs.  McAllister  thinks  he  appeared  to 
them,  so  they  could  let  her  know.  You 
couldn't  tell  McAllisters  anything  else." 

Martha  took  up  her  neglected  stack 
of  plates  and  disappeared  through  the 
kitchen  door.  When  she  came  back 
again  I  said,  "Why  didn't  you  tell  me 
all  this  before?" 

"Why,  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  "just 
never  thought  of  it,  I  suppose." 

Never  thought  of  it !  And  all  the  triv- 
ial commonplace  things  she  /?a^  thought 
of  to  tell  about  people  I  had  never  even 
seen !  And  why  had  none  of  the  neigh- 
bor women  happened  to  speak  of  it? 
Did  they  fear,  perhaps,  to  be  asked 
whether  they  believed  it  or  not?  Or 
had  it  really  gone  out  of 
their  minds?  There  was 
nothing  self-conscious 
in  Martha's  lack  of  in- 
terest. It  lay  deeper, 
maybe,  than  conscious- 
ness. For  beyond  the 
remark  that  they  were 
"supposed  to  talk  to 
spirits,"  a  statement  for 
which  she  furnished  no 
incident,  I  got  no  more 
from  Martha  about  the 
Klinger  girls.  And  again 
they  faded  out  of  our 
conversation,  as  if  they 
didn't  exist. 

It  was  tow^ard  the  end 
of  the  month  that  I  went 
one  day  with  Martha  to 
register.    The  Company 


had  sent  round  a  man  to  see  that  the 
women  were  voting  as  well  as  the  men. 
The  registration  clerk  was  a  Mrs. 
Nichols,  a  widow  who  lived  in  a  small 
frame  house  near  the  Company  store, 
and  who  managed  to  support  herself  by 
means  of  a  Notary  Public's  commission 
and  such  odd  employments  as  this. 

It  was  cool  in  her  little  front  room 
and  I  waited  there,  reading  a  book 
while  Martha  did  her  shopping  at  the 
store.  It  was  the  quiet  time  of  the 
afternoon,  quiet  and  hot  outside,  quiet 
and  cool  within.  Mrs.  Nichols  was 
busy  copying.  I  sat  and  read  my 
book. 

After  a  while  an  old  man  came.  He 
planted  his  stick  inside  the  door  and 
heaved  up  his  gnarled  old  body.  He 
let  himself  heavily  into  a  chair,  knees 
apart,  stick  planted  stoutly  between, 
and  faced  Mrs.  Nichols  across  the  plain 
oak  table  with  its  open  register.  A  man 
who  had  once  been  strong  and  proud  of 
his  strength,  and  now  he  was  old,  too 
old  and  rheumatic  these  many  years  to 
work.  I  had  seen  him  often,  sitting 
outside  in  the  yard  at  a  certain  place  we 
passed — always  the  same  chair,  the  same 
spot  under  the  tree.    Yet  there  was  still 


THE  HANDS  THAT  GRASPED  THE  STICK  WERE  STIFF  WITH  AGE 


THEY  HAD  MET    TWO  HORSES  GALLOPING  UP  FROM  THE  RIVER 


strength  in  liis  voice  when  he  answered 
the  questions  put  to  him: 

"Name?" 

"John  Delavoy  Todd." 

"Age?" 

"Eiglity-six."  A  toucli  of  cliallenge, 
a  touch  of  pride. 

"Occupation.^" 

"Laborer,"  out  full  and  strong. 

The  pen  paused  a  moment  above  the 
white  page  of  the  register,  then  wTote  it 
down.  Laborer.  A  brave  and  beautiful 
w^ord.  Yet  the  hands  that  grasped  his 
stick  were  stiff  wath  age  and  uselessness. 

There  were  other  questions,  other  re- 
plies, but  I  did  not  hear  the  rest.  And 
then  lie  w^ent,  wdth  an  old-fashioned 
"Good  day,  ma'am"  for  each  of  us,  and 
a  kind  of  loneliness  in  his  eyes. 

There  was  quiet  again  in  the  little 
front  room.  Mrs.  Nichols  went  back  to 
her  copying,  I  to  my  book. 

Ten    minutes    had    passed,    perhaps. 


when  a  shadow  darkened  the  door  and 
1  glanced  quickly  up. 

One  of  the  Klinger  girls  stood  inside. 
Ta^l  and  quiet  she  stood,  in  her  dark 
print  dress,  and  regarded,  us  silently 
from  under  the  down-turned  brim  of  her 
hat.  Something  disconcerting  in  the 
calm  regard  of  those  live  dark  eyes,  like 
the  eyes  of  a  creature  unused  to  spaces 
so  small  as  this  in  which  she  suddenly 
found  herself. 

"You  came  to  register.^" 

She  nodded  as  if  the  question  were 
superfluous. 

"The  full  name,  please."  The  widow 
dipped  and  poised  her  pen. 

"Charlotte  Klinger." 

The  voice  was  like  her;  I  cannot  say 
quite  how.  A  gentle  voice;  I  do  know 
that.  So  much  did  it  seem  a  part  of 
her  that  I  did  not  even  think  of  it  till 
afterward.  As  I  did  not,  till  afterward, 
think  of  her  face.     A  lean  brown  face 
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,hat  only  suggested  to  me  how  much  like 
:heir  father  those  daughters  must  look. 

She   made   her   answers   deliberately, 

without   hesitation,    and   yet   with   the 

slightest  curious  pause  before  each  one, 

IS  if  the   question   took   that   time  to 

ross  the  space  to  her. 

"Age?" 

"Twenty-nine." 

"Address?" 

The  pause.  "Colony  Station,  R.  F. 
D.  2." 

She  watched  the  pen  moving  on  the 
white  page  of  the  register. 


"Occupation?" 

Again  the  pause;  and  then — 

"Cartoonist,"  she  calmly,  astound- 
ingly  said. 

There  was  a  moment  of  utter  silence 
in  the  little  room.  The  widow's  pen 
hung  motionless  above  the  page. 

"You  said — "  she  helplessly  began. 

"Cartoonist."  No  irony  in  the  tone 
and  no  perverse  intent.  Instead,  a  kind 
of  withdrawn  self-possession  and  reserve. 
She  had  been  asked.  She  told.  And 
now  repeated  it. 

Without    even    looking    up    or    any 
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further  questioning,  the  widow  wrote  it 
down. 

There  came  suddenly  into  my  mind 
an  advertisement  I  had  seen  in  a 
magazine:  "Be  a  Cartoonist!  Can 
You  Draw?"  The  name  of  a  city,  and 
post-office  box.  How  many  dreams  had 
sprung  to  Hfe  at  such  chance  words  .^ 
How  many  saw  themselves  the  thing 
they  wished  to  be?  Those  muscular 
brown  hands,  so  sure  to  guide  a  horse, 
might  hold  the  feel  of  line — of  form. 
"Cartoonist"  though!  Did  some  ironic 
humor  lurk  behind  that  grave  exterior? 

The  routine  questions  and  answers 
were  going  on,  and  one  stood  suddenly 
out.  "Party  affiliation,"  the  question 
was.  She  waited  a  moment  at  that,  and 
then,  as  one  who  seeks  to  comply  with 
some  request  almost  forgotten  but  now 
recalled,  she  said,  "Democrat." 

Only  a  shade  less  incongruous  than 
"Cartoonist"  it  seemed  from  her.  A 
shade  more  incongruous  even  it  might 
have  seemed  in  another  place  than  this. 
"Cartoonist"  and  "Democrat,"  from 
the  lips  of  surely  as  fearless  and  pagan  a 
creature  as  ever  walked  the  earth. 

It  was  laughable.  But  we  did  not 
laugh.  For  there  was  somehow  a  touch 
of  pathos  in  it  too.  Indeed  when  she 
had  gone,  taking  her  leave  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  she  had  come,  pausing  an 
instant  against  the  light  for  her  laconic 
"good-by,"  we  did  not  speak  of  her  at 
all. 

I  do  not  know  why  I  asked  no  ques- 
tions of  Mrs.  Nichols — except  that  I  felt 
she  knew  no  more  than  I.  And  she  ven- 
tured no  comment  of  her  own.  *' Car- 
toonist" —  "laborer"  —  they  called  to 
each  other  in  my  mind — while  I  sat  pre- 
tending to  read  my  book. 

And  presently  Martha  came  with  a 
bevy  of  neighbor  women  to  register. 
And  the  little  front  room  was  filled  with 
their  laughter  and  sociability. 

That  night  I  said  nothing  about  the 
incident  of  the  afternoon.  I  did  not 
even  mention  seeing  one  of  "the  Klinger 
girls."  Yet  I  should  have  thought  it 
strange  enough  if  Martha  had  withheld 


that  incident  from  me.  Was  I  also  to 
become  a  part  of  that  conspiracy  of 
reticence? 

Never  did  I  hear  the  word  "Cartoon- 
ist" in  connection  with  the  Klinger  girls. 
And  never,  from  that  day  to  this,  has  it 
been  explained. 

Yet  I  thought  of  it  in  the  days  that 
followed  whenever  I  thought  of  them  in 
that  indefinite  region  where  they  lived 
"over  on  the  river  road" — a  region  in- 
habited only  by  those  vague  shapes  with 
whom,  so  it  was  said,  "they  talked." 

The  summer  passed  and  I  went  away, 
to  return  the  following  year.  And  when 
I  came  it  was  to  find  the  Colony  astir 
with  a  thing  that  had  happened  a  week 
before. 

A  man  had  been  killed,  a  murder 
done — and  the  Klingers  were  accused. 

The  Colony  was  astir  as  a  forest  is 
stirred,  not  by  a  breeze  in  the  branches 
but  when  the  roots  have  felt  a  tremor 
of  the  earth. 

This  was  what  was  known.  About 
four  o'clock  on  an  afternoon  ten  days 
before,  two  Company  officials  out  on 
Colony  business  and  driving  down  the 
river  road,  had  noticed  as  they  passed 
the  Klinger  place  the  sisters  standing  in 
the  yard.  Farther  on  they  had  met  two 
horses  galloping  toward  them,  up  from 
the  river,  to  which  the  road  leads  down. 
The  horses  swerved  and  passed  them, 
and  they  kept  on. 

As  they  entered  the  woods  that  line 
the  river  banks  they  had  come  upon  a 
light  wagon  drawn  off  at  the  side  of  the 
road,  the  harness  lying  as  if  it  had  been 
hastily  dropped.  Grass  was  trampled, 
the  underbrush  disturbed.  A  few  feet 
farther,  where  the  trees  were  thickest, 
they  had  heard,  or  thought  they  heard, 
a  sound;  and  sensing  trouble,  had  left 
the  car  to  investigate. 

In  an  open  space  between  two  trees  a 
poorly  dressed  old  man,  a  stranger,  lay 
dead  on  the  ground,  his  skull  crushed 
in — and  over  him  stood  the  father  of  the 
Klinger  girls. 

He  made  no  attempt  to  escape.    But 
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he  stepped  back  when  he  saw  them  and 
said  quietly,  "He's  dead." 

They  could  see  he  was  not  armed,  but 
near  by  on  the  ground  lay  a  hea\y  stick, 
one  end  of  it  covered  with  blood.  And 
there  was  blood  on  the  horse  trader's 
hands. 

Questioned,  his  statements  had  be- 
come immediately  conflicting  and  con- 
fused. Two  strange  men,  he  said,  had 
killed  the  old  man,  robbed  him,  and  got 
away.  Asked  if  he  had  seen  it,  he  said 
no,  they  had  got  away  before  he  arrived. 
Asked  how  he  knew  they  had  robbed 
him,  he  said,  *' Because  he  had  a  roll  of 
bills." 

"Who  was  he.^"  they  asked,  and  he 
said  he  didn't  know:  the  man  was  un- 
conscious when  he  got  there,  and  he'd 
never  seen  him  before. 

At  this  they  had  told  EHinger  he  had 
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better  come  with  them  to  the  authori- 
ties; and  he  went,  willingly  enough  ap- 
parently. Once  there  he  was  immedi- 
ately put  under  arrest.  At  first  they 
had  thought  he  was  going  to  resist;  but 
when  they  had  snapped  the  handcuffs 
on  his  wrists  he  had  calmed  down  at 
once  and  asked  them  to  send  for  his 
daughters. 

At  the  Klinger  place  the  two  horses 
that  had  been  seen  galloping  up  the 
river  road,  and  that  evidently  belonged 
to  the  murdered  man,  were  found  in  the 
corral.  The  girls  did  not  deny  having 
taken  them  up.  And  within  two  hours 
both  father  and  daughters  were  in  cus- 
tody— all  three  protesting  their  inno- 
cence. 

This  was  the  story  they  told.  This 
the  horse  trader's  remarkable  alibi. 
Between    three    and   four   o'clock   that 
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afternoon,  the  sisters  said,  they  had 
been  together  in  the  back  part  of  the 
house.  They  had  just  finished  washing 
dishes  and  were  standing  by  the  sink 
when  they  had  "seen"  (it  was  the  word 
they  used,  although  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  them  really  to  have  seen 
from  there) — they  had  "seen"  some- 
thing happening  down  by  the  river.  An 
old  man  driving  a  wagon  was  being  at- 
tacked by  two  men  who  had  suddenly 
appeared  at  the  side  of  the  road.  They 
saw  the  wagon  stop,  saw  the  old  man 
lean  down  to  answer  some  question,  saw 
one  leap  and  seize  him  from  behind 
while  the  other  attempted  to  go  through 
his  pockets;  saw  the  old  man  put  up  a 
fight,  saw  them  drag  him  from  his 
wagon,  struggling;  saw  them  drag  him, 
still  struggling,  into  the  trees,  and  one 
hold  him  while  the  other  found  a  club, 
a  fallen  limb  of  a  tree;  saw  him  come  up 
from  behind  and  fell  the  old  man  with 
a  single  blow;  saw  them  take  a  roll  of 
bills  from  his  pocket  and,  leaving  him 
bleeding  on  the  ground,  run  back  to  the 
wagon,  unhook  the  horses,  fling  down 
the  harness,  and  ride  away. 

Seeing  this,  they  said,  they  had  run 
out  and  called  to  their  father,  wlio  they 
thought  was  in  the  barn;  but  he  had 
gone  to  the  pasture  to  mend  a  fence. 
They  had  found  him  there,  told  him  what 
they  had  seen,  and  he  had  hurried  across 
the  fields  to  the  river  the  shortest  way. 

The  father  corroborated  this  story. 
His  daughters  had  come  to  him  in  the 
field,  told  him  what  they  had  seen,  and 
he  had  gone  to  be  of  help. 

And  they  continued  to  stay  by  the 
story  through  repeated  grillings,  through 
the  inquest,  through  the  Grand  Jury 
proceedings  which  resulted  in  the  indict- 
ment of  the  father  for  murder,  with  the 
daughters  held  as  material  witnesses. 
Why  not  accomplices  I  could  not  quite 
see,  since  their  story  was  naturally  held 
to  be  valueless  by  the  authorities.  Per- 
haps they  thought  it  wise  to  avoid  arous- 
ing sympathy  for  the  daughters,  who 
were  better  known  than  their  father  in 
the  community. 


There  were  elaborations  of  the  story, 
of  course;  details  gathered  from  all  sides. 
The  sisters  had  furnished  descriptions  of 
the  two  men  they  claimed  to  have  seen. 
One,  they  said,  was  short  and  thin  and 
"wiry -like,"  the  other  one  taller  and 
heavier,  with  long  arms.  They  both 
wore  slouch  felt  hats  and  were  roughly 
dressed,  "like  hoboes,"  they  said,  "like 
tramps."  The  short  one  was  in  his 
shirt  sleeves  with  a  vest,  a  "kind  of 
striped  shirt,"  and  wore  elastic  sleeve- 
holders,  brown,  with  nickel  snaps.  The 
other  one  wore  a  coat.  They  saw  them 
plainly,  they  said,  and  would  recognize 
them  anywhere.  But  no  pair  answering 
their  description  could  be  found. 

Tliey  had  also  said,  in  describing  the 
fight,  that  the  old  man  had  "a  kind  of 
stiff  knee."  And  this  was  later  discov- 
ered to  have  been  true,  which  supported 
of  course  the  prosecution's  theory  that 
the  murdered  man  was  not  unknown  to 
them.  The  implications  were  plain: 
Klinger,  the  horse  trader,  in  a  quarrel 
with  an  old  man  whose  horses  he  had 
determined  to  have — a  sturdy  team  that 
would  bring  a  good  price  in  a  district 
where  good  work  horses  were  at  a  pre- 
mium. Or  the  old  man,  who  had  ap- 
peared from  nowhere  apparently  (so  far 
as  their  tracings  could  find)  might  have 
been  the  victim  of  an  ancient  grudge. 
An  itinerant  trader  himself,  perhaps. 
That  would  account  for  his  being  un- 
known. No  relatives  claimed  him,  al- 
though the  murder  was  published  far 
and  wide. 

Two  weeks  went  by  before  they  found 
a  clue.  A  man  answering  his  descrip- 
tion and  who  walked  with  a  peculiar 
gait  because  of  a  stiffness  of  one  knee 
had  stayed,  with  his  horses  and  wagon, 
the  night  preceding  the  tragedy  at  one 
of  those  "Feed  Yard"  hostelries  that 
still  exist  unnoticed  in  the  side  streets 
of  some  towns,  at  the  County  Seat. 
But  at  such  hostelries  there  is  no  regis- 
ter, and  men  are  not  required  to  tell 
their  names.  They  buy  feed,  camp  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  pass  on. 

But  a  chance  word  droi)ped  that  niglit 
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ed  to  the  discovery  that  such  a  man 
lad  Hved  for  a  time  in  a  certain  isohited 
oothill  district  in  the  southern  end  of 
he  state.    He  liad  occupied  a  small  ten- 
mt  farm,  living  alone  in  a  little  shack, 
md  driven  occasionally  in  to  the  vil- 
age  for  groceries  and  supplies.     Little 
^as  known  of  him  excej^t  that  he  was 
supposed  to  have  come  from  "the  City," 
uul  that  his  name  was  Lee.     About  a 
iiiontli  before  he  had  left  the  community 
—  it  was  sui)posed  to  return  to  the  city 
I  gain — but  no  one  could  be  found  to 
.whom  he  had  spoken  of  his  plans.     At 
any  rate  he  had  driven  away  with  the 
wagon    and    team — immediately    recog- 
nized by  a  neighbor,  brought  north  for 
the  purpose  by  the  authorities,  as  the 
wagon  and  team  of  the  murdered  man. 
And    the    identification    was    complete. 
But   there   it  sto})pe(l.     Tliey   had   dis- 
covered nothing  but  his  name.     What- 
c\  (T  past  he  had  was  lost  in  mystery. 

The  trial  was  set  for  the  last  week  in 
July.  No  move  was  made  by  the  defense 
for  a  delay — the  lawyer  employed  by 
tlie  Klingers  deciding  apparently  to  offer 
the  story  of  his  clients,  however  fantas- 
tic and  irregular  it  seemed,  relying  per- 
haps upon  that  very  quality  for  its  effect. 
It  was  all  that  he  could  do,  since  his 
clients  stood  stubbornly  by  their  story, 
refusing  to  consider  a  more  reasonable 
defense.  Not  a  word  of  corroboration 
had  appeared.  No  trace  of  the  two  men 
the  sisters  claimed  to  have  ''seen.'* 

The  Colony  talked  but  little.  But 
the  thing  was  there  in  their  silences. 
When  they  talked  at  all  it  was  casually, 
as  if  thej'  were  not  too  much  concerned. 
Jim,  reading  the  news,  would  only 
shake  his  head  and  say,  "Looks  bad  for 
'em,  pretty  bad." 

The  time  drew  near  and  witnesses 
were  summoned  to  appear. 

Orville  was  summoned — Orville,  whose 
horses  the  Klinger  girls  had  "found." 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  McAllister  were  called. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  trial,  held  at 
the  County  Seat,  I  decided  to  go  in. 
The  State  had  presented  its  case  with 


telling  brevity:  merely  esta^olished  the 
crime,  offered  the  testimony  of  the  two 
Company  officials  as  to  the  finding  of 
the  defendant  on  the  scene  of  the  murder 
with  blood  on  his  hands,  the  confusing 
statements  he  had  made;  as  to  their  see- 
ing the  sisters  standing  in  the  yard,  and 
as  to  the  horses  of  the  murdered  man 
found  in  the  Klinger  corral;  established 
the  fact  that  the  defendant  spent  much 
of  his  time  away  from  home,  and  that 
he  made  frequent  trips  to  the  City,  that 
same  City  from  which  the  mysterious 
Lee  was  said  to  have  come.  Here  the 
State  had  abruptly  rested  its  case,  at 
about  half  past  two  o'clock  of  the  second 
day,  leaving  the  defense  to  offer,  if  they 
chose,  that  unprovable  and  fantastic 
alibi.  x\nd  that,  with  a  kind  of  hopeless 
haste  disguised  as  confidence,  the  at- 
torney for  the  defense  had  proceeded  at 
once  to  do.  Immediately,  without  even 
consulting  his  clients,  he  had  called  one 
of  the  sisters  to  the  witness-stand  where 
she  had  told  her  story  without  a  single 
deviation  from  its  original  details. 
Then,  with  a  counter-thrust  of  brevity, 
he  had  turned  the  witness  over  for  cross- 
examination  by  the  State.  But  the 
State's  attorney  had  merely  smiled  and 
said  "No  questions"  with  the  easy  tol- 
erance of  one  who  wastes  no  words  upon 
the  obvious. 

The  defendant  himself  had  followed 
his  daughter  to  the  stand  and  was  still 
being  questioned  when  the  session  came 
to  an  end. 

It  was  the  next  day,  then,  that  I  de- 
cided to  go  in.  There  was  a  train  from 
the  Colony  station  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  one  back  in  the  evening  at  four.  I 
spoke  of  it  at  breakfast,  and  within  an 
hour  Martha  and  Jim  had  remembered 
some  buying  they  had  to  do  in  the 
County  Seat,  and  had  decided  to  go 
along.  They  might,  they  said,  step 
round  to  the  trial  themselves  for  a  few 
minutes  if  they  got  through  their  buy- 
ing in  time.  Still  that  necessity  to  pre- 
tend a  casual  interest! 

A  hot  ride  in  the  train,  a  hot  walk 
through  blistering  unshaded  streets,  and 
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I  reached  the  courthouse  at  two  o'clock. 
It  seemed  almost  dark  in  the  dim  corri- 
dors after  the  blinding  glare  outside. 
An  eddy  of  movement,  of  interest,  led 
me  to  the  courtroom  door. 

Air  seemed  to  stop  at  that  door. 
Inside,  pressed  forward,  packed  to  the 
very  walls  and  standing  up,  the  silent 
attentive  crowd  strained  forward  toward 
the  farther  end  of  that  room.  Green 
blinds  shut  out  the  sun  but  not  the 
light.  The  stifling  heat  of  a  thicket  on 
summer  afternoons. 

The  quarry  brought  to  cover.  The 
hunt  gathered  in  at  the  death.  And 
above  on  his  bench  the  Judge,  white- 
haired  and  rubicund,  the  master  of  the 
hunt — with  a  flower  in  his  buttonhole. 

Below  him  with  their  counsel,  the  de- 
fendant and  his  daughters,  side  by  side. 
The  father,  once  as  tall  as  his  daughters, 
a  little  shrunken  now.  The  three  dark 
heads.  The  dark  bright  eyes.  Now  more 
than  ever  they  looked  like  creatures 
brought  to  bay.  Watchful,  expectant, 
still.  On  the  table  before  them,  their 
three  identical  hats. 

Some  colloquy  was  going  on  between 
the  State's  attorney  and  the  Judge. 
The  Judge  leaned  down  from  his  bench 
to  hear.  The  State's  attorney — thin, 
keen,  immaculate — stepped  back  with 
an  amused  little  smile  on  his  lips  and 
spoke  in  his  sharp,  incisive  voice. 

"Miss  Klinger  for  re-cross."  Then 
added  in  a  lower  tone,  "Miss  Charlotte 
Klinger,  please,  will  you  take  the  stand 
again." 

She  rose  without  haste  and  made  her 
way  past  the  counsel  tables,  mounted 
the  two  shallow  steps  to  the  witness- 
chair  between  the  Jury  and  the  Judge. 
The  familiar  dark  print  dress  invested 
her  now  with  a  curious  simple  dignity. 
Her  hat  lay  on  her  lap — her  strong  black 
hair  brushed  back  and  gathered  in  a 
knot,  as  women  do  their  hair  who  always 
wear  a  hat.  She  was  handsomer  than  I 
had  thought,  and  just  a  little  strange. 

Her  eyes  went  to  her  lawyer,  busy  shuf- 
fling papers  and  untangling  his  glasses 
from  the  black  ribbon  by  which  they 


hung;  then  rested  upon  the  attorney  for 
the  State. 

"I  believe.  Miss  Klinger,"  his  tone 
was  easy,  conversational,  "I  believe  you 
testified  in  your  direct  examination  that 
you  and  your  sister  found  the  defendant, 
your  father,  mending  fence  in  the  pas- 
ture, and  that  he  left  you  there  to  go  to 
the  scene  of  the  tragedy.^" 

I  noted  again  that  odd  effect  of  the 
question  having  to  reach  her  first. 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  said.  And  again  her 
voice  was  like  her,  gentle  but  perfectly 
audible  in  the  attentive  stillness  of  that 
room. 

"Were  you  not  afraid — did  you  not 
think  it  might  be  dangerous  for  him  to 
go  alone  to  such  a  place  .f^" 

The  pause.  "Yes,  sir,  we  didn't  like 
to  see  him  go  alone." 

"Then  why  did  you  and  your  sister 
not  go  along?" 

"It  was  men's  work,"  she  said. 

"I  see."  His  voice  was  even  softer 
now,  more  persuasively  significant. 
"You  didn't  like  him  to  go  alone;  you 
felt  it  might  be  dangerous.  Why,  then, 
did  you  not  go  for  help  when  your  father 
failed  to  return.?" 

Again  the  pause.  "We  would,"  she 
said,  "but  we  saw  the  Company  men  go 
down  and  thought  it  was  all  right." 

The  State's  attorney  sent  a  look  to 
the  counsel  for  the  defense — the  look  of 
a  sportsman  who  cries  "Good!"  at  his 
adversary's  clever  play. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  witness  again. 
His  tone  was  crisper  now. 

"About  these  men  you  claim  to  have 
seen.  You  have  testified  both  on  direct 
and  cross  examination  that  you  saw,  in 
some  way  saw,  two  unidentified  men 
attack,  kill,  and  rob  the  deceased.  Will 
you  kindly  tell  the  Court  what  words,  if 
any,  passed  between  them  during  those 
events.  Did  you  not  also  hear  them 
speak?  " 

"We  never  hear,"  she  calmly  said, 
"we  only  see." 

"  Then  see  them  now!  Where  are  they 
now?'' 

"Objection!"  cried  the  counsel  for  de- 
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'iisc.  '*No  testimony  has  been  offered 
5  to  the  present  whereabouts  of  these 
A'o  men." 

The  Judge  leaned  fo^^yard  across  the 
ench.  He  silently  lifted  a  book,  and 
lently  laid  it  down.  Then  he  lifted 
nother  and  laid  it  atop  the  first.  Then 
owly  and  judiciously  he  spoke. 

"The  Court  has  had  occasion  to  admit 
ito  the  record  of  this  case  certain — un- 
n usual  evidence.  The  Court  has  been 
overned  in  this  course  by  the  highly 
cculiar  nature  of  the  defense  here  of- 
Tod.  Evidence  has  been  offered  con- 
L^rning  an  alleged  *  vision'  claimed  to 
ave  been  had  by  this  witness,  and  upon 
his  evidence  defendant  seeks  to  base  an 
libi.  The  Court  deems  it  therefore 
lily  fair  to  afford  this  witness  an  oppor- 
luiity  to  prove  to  this  jury  her  alleged 
lairvoyant  power.  The  Court  there- 
)rc  overrules  the  objection  of  the  de- 
Midant,  and  requests  the  witness  to 
late  whether  or  not,  since  the  alleged 
rst  vision  of  which  she  has  testified, 
lie  has  ever,  clairvoyantly  or  otherwise, 
MMi  those  two  men  again." 

His  eyes  met  those  of  the  girl  in  the 
itness  chair. 

Slowly  her  eyes  left  his. 

"No,"  her  answer  came,  almost  in- 
udibly. 

He  leaned  toward  her  across  his  folded 
rms. 

'Tny — try  to  see  them  now." 

The  whole  room  held  its  breath. 

And  upon  that  stillness  her  gentle, 
[espairing  answer  fell. 

"We    never    can    see    when    we    try. 
Ve've  been  trying  ever  since." 
i    It    lay    upon  that   stillness  like  the 
jveightless  hand  of  truth. 
/    At  last,  as  if  from  some  vision  he  him- 
^  elf  had  seen,  the  Judge  drew  slowly  back. 

"Proceed,"  he  said. 
'     "No  more  questions,"  said  the  attor- 
ley  for  the  State. 

"No  questions,"  echoed  the  counsel 
or  defense. 

"That's  all,"  said  the  Judge. 

The  girl  in  the  witness-chair  rose. 


ney  raised  his  hand.     "One  more  ques- 
tion, please,  just  one." 

He  waited  while  she  took  the  chair 
again.  Waited  theji  a  moment  before 
he  spoke  in  that  deliberately  slow, and 
careful  voice. 

"You  and  your  sister  are — very  much, 
devoted  to  your  father,  are  you  not.^" 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  said,  and  seemed  to 
wait. 

"That's  all,"  said  the  attorney  for  the 
State. 

She  waited  still  until  he  said  again, 
"That's  all"  —  and  then,  bewildered, 
rose  and  made  her  way  down  from  the 
witness  stand,  past  the  long  counsel 
tables  to  her  vacant  chair. 

"Next  witness!"  called  the  Judge, 
matter  of  fact,  peremptory. 

A  stir  ran  through  the  court.  It 
breathed  again. 

"Mrs.  McAllister!"  announced  the 
counsel  for  the  defense  and  stood  to 
receive  her  as  she  came  through  the 
crowd,  a  nervous  little  figure  in  her 
Sunday  best. 

Nervous  but  determined,  she  took  her 
place  and  faced  the  court.  Led  by  the 
kindly  questioning,  her  voice  growing 
steadier  as  she  gained  confidence,  she 
began  to  tell  the  story  of  the  message 
brought  to  her  by  the  Klinger  girls. 

The  attorney  for  the  State  seemed 
bored.     Presently  he  arose. 

"I  object,  your  Honor,  to  this  testi- 
mony as  incompetent,  irrelevant,  and 
immaterial." 

"What  is  the  purpose  of  the  testi- 
mony of  this  witness?"  asked  the  Judge. 

"The  purpose,  your  Honor,"  said  the 
counsel  for  defense,  "assigned  by  the 
Court  in  overruling  my  objection  a  few 
moments  ago." 

Again  the  look  of  sportsmen  passed 
between  the  lawyers — and  the  witness 
was  allowed  to  proceed  as  before.  She 
told  her  story  simply,  in  homely  poign- 
ant words  that  somehow  touched  the 
heart.  And  when  she  had  finished  and 
counsel  said,  "Take  the  witness,"  the 
State's  attorney  was  kindness  itself,  as 
one  who  regrets  a  duty  unavoidable. 
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'*Tell  me,  Mrs.  McAllister,  have  you 
any  means  of  knowing  that  these  young 
women  did  not  receive  some  word  of 
your  son's  death  before  they  came  to 

you?" 

"Oh,  no,  but  they  didn't!"  she  cried. 

"But  have  you  any  means  of  know- 
ing it?" 

"They  couldn't  have,"  she  said. 

He  did  not  press  the  point  but  left  it 
there. 

"You  say,  Mrs.  McAllister,  that  until 
your  son  went  to  the  city  he  had  lived 
with  you  in  the  Colony?" 

She  nodded,  "Yes." 

"Did  he  know  the  two  young  women 
called  'the  Klinger  girls'?" 

She  seemed  to  hesitate  at  that,  "  Why 
yes,  sir,  I  suppose  he  did." 

"Intimately?"  The  word  picked  out 
between  two  silences. 

"Oh  no,  sir!  I  don't  think  he  knew 
them  much  at  all." 

The  prosecutor's  brows  went  up. 
There  showed  upon  his  firm  thin  lips  a 
faint,  uncomfortable  smile.  He  leaned 
a  little  forward  now. 

"What  did  your  son  die  of,  Mrs. 
McAllister?" 

"Why,"  she  said  and  wavered,  then 
went  on,  "he  just  hadn't  been  feeling 
right  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  that  last  night  he  took  worse, 
and  in  the  morning  he  died.  It  was  his 
stomach,  though — he  must  have  eaten 
something,  the  doctor  said." 

"And  before  that,  had  he  been  well?" 

"Oh  yes,  sir!  He  was  a  fine  strong 
boy." 

"  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  during 
that  week  your  son  had  received  any 
visitors?" 

"Visitors?" 

*^  Women  visitors,  perhaps.  ..." 

Something  black  had  entered  the 
court.  Something  black  and  malevo- 
lent. He,  that  cool  and  alert  intelli- 
gence; he,  the  destroyer  of  visions — 
what  were  these  but  "visions"  he  him- 
self produced!  From  what  cold  diabol- 
ical chamber  had  they  sprung? 

Through  them  came  the  voice  of  coun- 
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sel  for  the  defense,  booming  his  objec- 
tions to  the  court.  "No  evidence  has 
been  offered  here — no  evidence  has  been 
offered!" 

"  Objection  sustained ! "  said  the  court. 
But  the  "vision"  was  not  exorcised. 

"That's  all,"  said  the  State's  attorney. 

"All,"  echoed  counsel  for  the  defense. 

"You  may  go,  Mrs.  McAllister,"  said 
the  Judge. 

And  the  meager  timid  figure,  brave  in 
its  Sunday  best,  also  went  bewildered, 
from  the  stand. 

Next  came  Orville,  a  knot  of  a  man, 
who  faced  the  questioner  with  sullen  bel- 
ligerence. For  Orville  had  come  against 
his  will.  "He'd  be  damned,"  Orville 
had  said,  "if  he  was  goin'  to  be  made  a 
fool  of  in  a  court  of  law."  But  he  was 
also  afraid  of  lying  in  a  "court  of  law." 
So  he  answered  his  questions  in  mono- 
syllables. "Sure,"  he  would  answer, 
scratching  his  scraggly  white  mustache 
— "sure  they  told  me  where  to  look." 
And  this  with  averted  knowing  eyes,  as 
if  he  would  have  liked  to  add,  "I  s'pose 
they  put  'em  there."  For  here  was  a 
man  who  had  told  his  story  until  hejeii 
thought  it  was  a  lie,  embarrassed  now 
to  have  it  proven  true. 

The  State's  attorney  waited  for  him, 
smiling  to  himself. 

At  counsel's  "Take  the  witness,"  I 
felt  a  touch  upon  my  arm.  Martha 
stood  beside  me,  saying  we  must  go  if 
we  were  to  catch  the  train. 

I  asked  how  long  they  had  been  here 
and  she  said  they  had  just  come  in  a 
few  minutes  ago.  But  I  always  won- 
dered how  long  those  "few  minutes" 
might  have  been. 

As  we  stepped  from  that  long  dim 
corridor  out  into  the  street,  the  blazing 
ball  of  the  sun  before  us  blinded  us  with 
light. 

We  talked  little  of  the  trial.  I  could 
only  echo  Jim's  eloquent  "Looks  bad 
for  'em — pretty  bad." 

And  so  it  did.  x\nd  so  it  was,  "bad 
for  'em"  in  the  end. 

The  verdict  came  in  Friday.  "Guilty," 
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any  sane  jury  would  have  said. 
Venty  years  in  prison  for  the  father, 
'he  daughters  let  go  free. 

"They  did  their  best  to  save  him," 
very  body  said. 

^'Twenty  years!"  said  Martha, 
That's  as  good  as  life." 

And  so  it  was,  or  so  it  would  have 
»een  if  there  had  not  happened  then  the 
trangest  thing  of  all.  To  me  at  least  it 
eenied  the  strangest  thing — and  some- 
ow  strangely  right. 

For  the  horse  trader  did  not  go  to 
)rison  after  all.  Oh,  nothing  supernat- 
iral — he  was  not  sj)irited  away.  He 
'  ook  a  cold,  as  you  or  I  might  do,  in 
hat  overheated  stuffy  court  and,  within 
I  week  after  the  verdict,  was  dead  of 
Dneumonia. 

The  season  of  boisterous  days  and 
nagical  windless  evenings  after  them 
lad  come  again  to  the  Colony.  Again 
Martha  tended  her  precious  bed  of  flow- 
rs,  and  again  in  the  quiet  evening  light 
[  saw  them  coming,  "the  Klinger  girls," 
exactly  as  I  had  seen  them  first — riding 


their  strong  deliberate  horses  along  the 
narrow  sandy  road.  Sidewise,  facing 
us,  their  dark  print  dresses  hanging 
straight  and  full  from  their  long  fine 
waists  to  their  feet.  And  as  they  passed, 
the  measured  effortless  footfalls  of  their 
horses  fell  soundless  on  the  yielding 
sand,  their  dark  eyes  rested  upon  us 
calmly,  turning  evenly  with  their  pas- 
sage as  the  eyes  of  pictures  seem  to  turn. 

"Good-by!"     It  was  Martha's  voice. 

"  Good-by ! "  They  echoed  in  unison. 
And  rode  on. 

Beside  me,  Martha  on  her  knees  was 
motionless,  as  if  held  by  the  strange- 
ness of  that  good-by. 

"They're  going  away,"  said  Martha, 
her  voice  soft  on  the  stillness. 

"Away?" 

She  nodded.  "They  say  he  wants 
them  to." 

I  could  still  see  them  a  moment  be- 
fore they  vanished  in  the  quiet  evening 
light.  An  illusion  of  figures  carried  for- 
ward to  no  destination  more  real  than 
the  remote  and  unimaginable  termina- 
tion of  a  myth. 
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IN  quiet,  in  the  very  silent  night. 
She  woke,  though  none  had  called,  from  dreamlessness. 
A  clock  ticked,  and  the  hour  she  could  but  guess. 
She  lit  her  lamp,  arose,  and  made  some  slight 
Beginning  on  the  morrow's  work.     Her  sight 
Fell  for  a  moment  on  a  well-loved  head; 
Softly  she  kissed  it,  bent  above  the  bed, 
Laid  by  her  shawl,  blew  out  the  needless  light. 

She  stared  a  moment  on  the  dark,  and  heard 
Only  the  certain  clock's  unhurried  chime; 
Dreamless  again  her  broken  sleep  began, 
And  nothing  in  the  hush  about  them  stirred; 
Yet  all  that  was  in  that  small  space  of  time 
Had  been  a  symbol  of  the  fate  of  man. 


ARE  WE  OUR  BROTHERS'  KEEPERS? 

IIow  Our  Country  is  Fighting  the  Drug  Evil 
BY  CONSTANCE  DREXEL 


FOR  the  first  time  in  history  an  evil 
which  humanity  faces  is  to  be  com- 
bated by  the  whole  world  as  a  unit, 
and  by  a  general  scrapping  of  "national 
sovereignty,"  used  as  an  excuse  for  non- 
interference with  questions  affecting  the 
entire  human  family. 

Not  only  is  the  effort  of  the  United 
States  to  stamp  out  the  drug  evil  a 
momentous  task  in  itself,  but  the  method 
to  be  employed  is  an  innovation  of  even 
more  far-reaching  consequences.  It  is 
distinctly  an  American  problem.  One- 
hundredth  of  our  population,  or  more 
than  a  million  of  our  people,  are  addicted 
to  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs.  This  is  not 
a  surmise  but  is  the  expressed  opinion, 
in  a  report  dated  April  15,  1919,  of 
the  special  committee  of  investigation 
of  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This 
means  that  among  the  acquaintances  of 
everyone  who  reads  this  article  one  or 
more  persons  are  so  afflicted. 

But  it  is  an  international  as  well  as  a 
national  problem.  The  known  annual 
consumption  in  the  United  States  of 
seven  grains  of  opium  per  capita,  ac- 
cording to  latest  statistics,  does  not  give 
a  hint  of  the  appalling  truth,  for  it  is 
estimated  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
supply  of  non-medical  drug  addicts  is 
procured  through  unauthorized  chan- 
nels, and  thus  is  non-figurant  in  official 
statistics.  We  have  discovered  that  the 
enactment  of  state  and  national  laws, 
even  if  successfully  enforced,  is  of  little 
use  when,  day  after  day,  quantities  of 
the  fiendish  stuff  are  smuggled  into  our 
seaports  and  across  our  borders. 

Therefore,  because  of  this  smuggling 
from  the  opium-producing  countries 
into  the  world's  richest  drug  market,  we 
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are  face  to  face  with  the  international 
aspects  of  the  situation.     To  arrive  at  ,. 
a  solution  we  are  about  to  co-operate  i  ip^ 
with  the  League  of  Nations,  mainly  be- 
cause that  body  was  delegated  by  the  I  Dpi 
Versailles  Treaty  to  deal  with  the  world  i  icf 
traffic  in  narcotic  drugs  and  because  this 
government  is  a  signatory  of  The  Hague 
Opium    Convention    which    in    effect  h 
constitutes    a    part    of    the    Versailles  iwl 
Treaty. 

But  there  are  gigantic  difficulties  in  the 
way.  We  have  discovered  to  our  horror 
what  had  been  known  to  the  few — that 
races  of  the  human  family  in  Asia  are  lie 
being  steeped  in  this  vice  through  the  iffl 
consent  and  encouragement  of  European 
governments,  which  are  frankly  using 
the  system  of  opium  monopoly  to  obtain 
revenue  and  may  be  suspected  of  using 
this  insidious  power  to  retain  their  colo- 
nial empires  intact.  And  another  phase 
of  the  situation  is  that  in  India  people 
not  only  smoke  opium  but  eat  it,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  they  like  it.  Mothers 
give  it  to  their  children  to  stop  their 
crying.  That  is  considered  a  "legiti- 
mate use"  of  opium  there.  His  High- 
ness the  Maharajah  Jam  Saheb  of  Na- 
wanagar  summed  it  up  to  me  at  a  dinner 
last  September  in  Geneva,  where  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations:  "In  my  country  we  don't 
care  for  liquor;  but  suppose  we  tried  to 
interfere  in  the  liquor  question  in  some 
other  country,  what  would  happen?" 

That  is  the  problem  in  a  nutshell. 
What  is  the  solution.^  The  United 
States  has  taken  the  stand  that  the 
growth  of  the  poppy  and  other  drug- 
producing  plants  must  and  shall  be  cur- 
tailed strictly  to  the  medicinal  and 
scientific  needs  of  the  world,  leaving  no 
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iirplus  for  smuggling  into  this  country 
.r  for  the  drugging  of  Asiatic  races. 
This  is  the  interpretation  which  this 
overnment  insists  shall  he  made  of  the 
nter national  Opium  Convention  signed 
X  The  Hague  on  January  23,  1912. 
Vnd  briefly,  the  representatives  of  this 
government  who  attended  meetings  in 
IcMieva  in  May,  and  again  in  September, 
<)28,  held  under  the  League  of  Nations, 
iicceeded  in  having  this  interpretation 
iccepted  as  follows: 

''I.  If  the  purpose  of  the  Hague 
)pium  (x)nvention  is  to  be  achieved 
iccording  to  its  spirit  and  true  intent, 
t  must  be  recognized  that  the  use  of 
)pium  products  for  other  than  medical 
md  scientific  purposes  is  an  abuse  and 
lot  legitimate. 

"2.  In  order  to  prevent  the  abuse  of 
hese  |)roducts  it  is  necessary  to  exercise 
the  control  of  the  production  of  raw 
)pium  in  such  a  manner  that  there  will 
be  no  surplus  available  for  non-medical 
md  non-scientific  purjwses." 

Uut  between  having  nations  accept  a 
:hing  ''in  principle"  and  actually  being 
svilling  to  put  the  thing  into  efl'ect, 
especially  in  view  of  tlie  delicate  situa- 
tion in  tiie  Far  East,  means  a  long,  hard 
^oad  to  travel.  And  that  is  the  task 
which  the  United  States  has  assumed, 
the  next  step  in  the  program  being  the 
participation  of  this  government  in  two 
international  opium  conferences  to  be 
held  in  Gene^'a  this  November  under 
the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
at  which  time  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  will  make  a  determined 
stand  for  the  actual  carrying  out  of  the 
principle  that  the  growth  of  drug-pro- 
ducing plants  must  be  controlled  and 
curtailed  throughout  the  w^orld.  In  no 
other  way  can  this  vice  be  stamped  out 
as  a  menace  not  alone  to  the  peoples  of 
the  Far  East  but  in  European  nations 
and  in  our  own  country  as  well. 

The  leadership  of  the  United  States 
in  this  world  opium  problem  is  nothing 
new.  Secretary  of  State  Hughes,  in  his 
letter  of  February  9,  1924,  urging  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J. 


Res.  195)  introduced  by  Congressman 
Porter,  authorizing  an  appropriation  of 
$40,000  for  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  two  opium  con- 
ferences in  Geneva,  said: 

"For  nearly  twenty  years  the  United 
States  has  occupied  a  prominent  position 
in  urging  international  action  in  this 
regard  and  in  carrying  out  the  inter- 
national obligations  it  has  assumed  for 
the  control  of  the  traflSc,  and  I  trust 
that  Congress  will  authorize  an  appro- 
priation that  will  permit  the  Govern- 
ment to  continue  in  the  future  as  it  has 
in  the  past." 

Indeed,  some  students  of  the  question 
assert  that  but  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  by  the  United 
States,  the  drug  evil  might  never  have 
been  curbed  at  all  and  might  now  be  a 
graver  menace  to  civilization  than  any 
plague  of  the  Middle  Ages,  instead  of  a 
problem  which  is  now  in  a  position  to 
be  eliminated  as  a  degradation  to  the 
human  race,  if  the  United  States  can 
carry  out  its  program.  It  was  on  July 
24,  1906,  that  the  Right  Reverend 
Charles  H.  Brent,  then  Bishop  of  the 
Philippines,  wrote  to  President  Roose- 
velt pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  had  inherited  the  opium  traffic 
in  the  Philippines,  and  suggesting  that 
an  international  conference  on  the  sub- 
ject be  called  in  the  Far  East.  As  a 
result,  President  Roosevelt  on  October 
14,  1907,  called  an  International  C'om- 
mission  which  met  in  Shanghai,  China, 
in  1909,  to  make  an  investigation  of  the 
abuses  growing  out  of  the  opium  traflSc 
and  to  suggest  a  means  for  their  preven- 
tion; and  thus  the  United  States,  as 
pointed  out  by  President  Wilson  in 
his  message  to  Congress  on  April  21, 
1913,  "initiated  the  world-wide  move- 
ment toward"  the  abolition  of  the  traffic 
in  habit-forming  narcotic  drugs.  On 
September  1, 1909,  another  International 
conference  proposed  by  President  Taft 
met  at  The  Hague  to  give  effect  and 
sanction  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Shang- 
hai Opium  Commission,  resulting  in  the 
adoption  of  The  Hague  Opium  Conven- 
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tion  of  191 '2,  and  a  third  conference  at 
The  Hague  m  the  summer  of  1914. 

But  there  were  many  loopholes  of 
escape  in  that  convention.  Progress  in 
eradicating  the  great  evil  might  not 
have  been  interrupted,  however,  but 
for  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War 
which  caused  the  machinery  of  control 
of  the  traffic,  notably  in  China,  to  break 
dowTi.  At  the  Peace  Conference,  realiz- 
ing that  something  had  to  be  done,  this 
problem  was  one  of  the  humanitarian 
questions  "wished"  upon  the  League  of 
Nations,  whose  Covenant  provides  for 
a  ''Permanent  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Traffic  in  Opium  and  other  Narcotic 
Drugs." 

The  proud  record  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Philippines  proves  that  this  gov- 
ernment was  ready  to  practice  what  it 
preached.  By  act  of  Congress  of  August 
5,  1909,  it  was  provided  that: 

"Importation  or  sliipment  into  the 
Plnlip]>ines  of  the  following  articles  is 
prohibited:  .  .  .  (g)  Opium  in  whatever 
form  except  by  the  government  of  the 
Phili}:>]>ines  and  pharmacists  duly  li- 
censed and  registered  as  such  under  the 
laws  in  force  in  said  islands,  and  for 
strictly  medicinal  purposes  only." 

This  legislation  suppressed  completely 
the  traffic  in  opium  and  exploded  the 
ages-old  argument  that  the  abusive 
use  of  opium  in  the  Orient  was  a  neces- 
sary evil.  This  is  proved  by  the  figures 
of  the  imports  of  opium  by  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  from  1900  to  1903,  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  acts  of  Congress: 

Pounds 

In  1900  there  were  imported 224.1 15 

In  1901  there  were  imported 360,037 

In  1902  there  were  imported 137,583 

In  1903  there  were  imported 254,547 

and  the  figures  showing  imports  of 
opium  from  1918  to  1921  subsequent  to 
the  passage  of  the  acts  of  Congress: 

Pounds 
In  191S  the  import  was  approximately.  .  .  235 
In  1919  the  import  was  approximately.  .  .  237 
In  1920  the  import  was  approximatelj- .  .  .  1,550 
In  1921  the  import  was  approximately.  .  .      192 

Total 2,214 

As  a  result,  visitors  to  the  Philippines 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  see  the  sunken  eye, 
the  emaciation,  the  pallor,  the  nervous- 


ness, and,  in  many  instances,  the  ab- 
scesses on  the  body  from  the  use  of 
the  hypodermic  syringe  which  are  so 
common  in  certain  other  Oriental  coun- 
tries; and  smoking  of  opium  practically 
does  not  exist.  We  ourselves  have 
proved  by  our  action  in  the  Philippines 
that  the  traffic  in  opiunr  can  be  effec- 
tively suppressed  and  its  use  limited  to 
strictly  medicinal  purposes.  This  is  in 
flat  contradiction  to  the  assertion  of 
European  powers  which  have  colonies 
and  possessions  in  the  Far  East. 

In  the  L'nited  States  itself,  this  govern- 
ment has  faithfully  carried  out  all  the 
provisions  of  its  international  obligations 
under  the  Hague  Convention.  Indeed, 
by  means  of  the  Harrison  Narcotic  Act 
of  1915  and  the  Jones-Miller  Act  of  1922, 
this  country  has  gone  farther  than  any 
other  signatory  of  the  Hague  Opium 
Convention  in  the  stringency  of  its 
national  laws,  thus  reducing  the  per 
capita  consumption  annually  to  approx- 
imately seven  grains,  according  to 
statistics  presented  in  a  recent  report  of 
the  Federal  Narcotics  Control  Board 
submitted  to  Federal  Prohibition  Com- 
missioner R.  A.  Haynes.  In  addition, 
the  United  States  also  is  the  first  country 
to  stop  the  manufacture  of  heroin,  as 
provided  in  the  Porter  bill  (H.  R.  7079) 
amending  the  Narcotic  Drugs  and  Im- 
port Act.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  is 
stated  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  habit- 
forming  drugs  used  in  this  country  enter 
through  illicit  channels,  thus  outside  tlie 
control  of  our  national  laws,  and  thus 
bringing  us  face  to  face  with  the  problem 
in  its  international  aspects. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  19''23,  after  the 
problem  had  been  slumbering  for  a 
number  of  years,  the  entire  country  was 
aroused  by  the  sudden  increase  in 
smuggling  of  narcotic  drugs,  the  grow- 
ing number  of  addicts,  and  the  appalling 
rise  in  crime  which  physicians  and  penal 
authorities  laid  directly  to  the  door  of 
habit-forming  drugs.  Congress  took  up 
the  matter,  and  the  problem  is  unusually 
well  defined  in  the  Porter  joint  resolution 
passed  unanimously  by  both  branches  of 
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iByOngress,  and  approved  March  2,  1923, 
merein  it  is  stated,  in  i)art,  that: 

)■  "The  annual  production  of  opium  is 
proximately  one  thousand  five  hun- 
red  tons,  of  which  approximately  one 
undred  tons,  according  to  the  best 
vailable  information,  is  sufficient  for 
he  world's  medicinal  and  scientific 
Leeds.  ...  It  is  the  imperative  duty 
f  the  United  States  government  to 
afeguard  its  people  from  the  persistent 
avages  of  habit-forming  narcotic  drugs." 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  resolution 
ailed  upon  tlie  President  to  urge  a 
proposal  upon  the  go\'ernments  of  cer- 
ain  nations,  but  it  was  not  many  weeks 
lefore  President  Tlanh'ng  and  the  State 
department  deci(kMl  that  tlie  more  com- 
non-sense  method  wouhl  be  to  accept 
he  invitation  of  the  League  of  Nations 
o  use  that  international  macliinery  to 
btain  the  desired  ends.  Accordingly, 
m  iVFay  9,  19''23,  Secretary  Iluglies  wrote 
;o  Congressman  Porter,  Bisljop  Brent, 
nd  Dr.  Rupert  Blue,  former  Surgeon- 
jleneral  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
service,  ordering  them  to  attend  "on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  and  in  a 
onsultativ^e  capacity,  a  meeting  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Traffic  in 
Opium  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  be 
eld  on  ^L\v  ^24,  1923,  at  Geneva."  Mr. 
Porter  was  chairman  of  the  delegation, 
which  was  augmented  by  Edwin  Neville, 
of  the  State  Department,  as  advisor. 
Another  American  also  was  present, 
Mrs.  Hamilton  Wright,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  an  "assessor"  member  of  the 
above  Advisory  Committee,  not  as  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  but 
appointed  by  the  League's  Council. 

The  American  delegation  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  adoption  of  the  Ameri- 
can interpretation  of  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion, as  already  quoted,  by  the  Advisory 
Committee.  But  since  the  findings  or 
report  of  this  committee  have  to  be 
discussed  for  adoption  or  rejection  by 
the  Council  and  the  Assembly  of  the 
League,  the  American  delegation  was 
again  ordered  to  make  a  determined 
stand   at  the  discussion   of  the  opium 


question  in  September,  which  is  done 
largely  through  the  medium  of  what  is 
known  as  the  "fifth  commission,"  com- 
posed of  one  of  the  delegates  or  alter- 
nates of  each  country  represented  in  the 
Assembly.  In  addition  to  the  adoption 
by  the  Committee  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  American  principle  that  -the 
effective  control  of  habit-forming  drugs 
can  be  obtained  only  by  limiting  the 
production  thereof  to  the  quantity  re- 
quired for  strictly  medicinal  and  scien- 
tific purposes,  a  proposal  to  hold  an 
international  conference  which  would 
determine  ways  and  means  of  putting 
this  principle  into  effect  also  was 
adopted,  though  changed  to  the  holding 
of  two  conferences,  one  immediately 
following  the  other.  This  was  done  at 
the  insistence  of  the  British  delegation, 
which  desired  a  separate  conference  of 
the  governments  owning  possessions 
where  opium  is  smoked  or  eaten.  How- 
ever, the  United  States  may  be  repre- 
sented at  both,  and  moreover  has  au- 
thority in  the  first  conference  because 
the  "Drafting  Committee"  is  at  present 
working  on  the  agenda  of  both  confer- 
ences. This  "Drafting  Committee" 
was  appointed  last  December  by  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  com- 
posed of  a  representative  of  each  of  the 
six  most  interested  nations.  The  United 
States  is  represented  by  Edward  Neville 
of  the  State  Department,  who  has  spent 
most  of  the  last  few  months  at  work  in 
Geneva,  naturally  under  the  direct  or- 
ders of  the  State  Department  and  of 
Congressman  Porter,  who  will  head  the 
delegation  to  the  November  conferences. 
What  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way.^ 
They  are  summarized  in  a  statement 
written  for  this  article  by  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Wright,  widow  of  Doctor  Wright,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Roosevelt  and  by 
President  Taft  as  one  of  America's  dele- 
gates to  the  Shanghai  and  The  Hague 
opium  conferences.  After  his  death  in 
the  influenza  epidemic  in  Washington 
early  in  1918,  his  widow,  though  left 
with  four  young  children,  determined 
to  carry  on  his  work.     She  was  well 
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qualified,  having  accompanied  her  hus- 
band to  Shanghai  and  to  The  Hague, 
besides  having  a  political  and  interna- 
tional background,  as  her  father  was 
United  States  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  her  uncle  United  States  Ambassador 
to  France.  Realizing  that  the  work  of 
the  Hague  Opium  Convention  was  at 
the  point  of  being  nullified  as  a  result  of 
the  World  War,  Mrs.  Wright  went  to 
Paris  during  the  Peace  Conference  and 
was  instrumental  in  having  the  opium 
problem  referred  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, and  later  was  appointed  on  the 
League's  opium  committee.  In  1920 
she  made  a  trip  to  the  Far  East  to  study 
the  situation  on  the  spot;  since  then  she 
has  traveled  to  Turkey  and  to  Persia  to 
make  a  survey  of  poppy-growing  in 
those  countries;  she  was  present  in  Lau- 
sanne to  urge  the  Turkish  representa- 
tives to  agree  to  ratification  of  The 
Hague  Opium  Convention,  a  provision 
included  in  the  Lausanne  treaty.  All 
this  was  done  on  her  own  personal  initia- 
tive, but  now  her  experience  is  highly 
valued  in  Washington  where,  with  Mr. 
Porter  and  Mr.  Neville,  she  is  one  of  a 
committee  of  three  charged  with  this 
government's  arrangements  for  the  No- 
vember conferences.  All  this  consti- 
tutes a  remarkable  example  of  what  a 
woman,  single  handed,  may  accomplish 
even  in  a  question  with  such  ramifica- 
tions as  the  world-wide  drug  evil.  At 
this  point  I  cannot  help  recalling  a  con- 
versation we  had  in  Washington  three 
years  ago,  when  I  sought  her  out  after 
she  had  returned  from  a  meeting  in 
Geneva  of  the  League's  advisory  opium 
committee : 

"The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  this  evil 
is  to  limit  the  growing  of  the  poppy  and 
other  narcotic  plants  strictly  to  me- 
dicinal and  scientific  needs."  Well,  that 
seemed  a  wild  proposal  at  the  time,  but 
now,  accepted  by  the  American  govern- 
ment, it  has  a  chance  of  early  fulfillment. 
All  of  which  gives  weight  to  Mrs. 
Wright's  statement: 

"  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  at  length 
into  the  obsolete  and  untenable  principle 


which  still  holds  sway  in  the  Far  Eastern 
colonies  of  European  powers — namely 
that  the  welfare  of  a  people  can  be  based 
upon  their  physical  and  moral  degrada- 
tion. It  is  a  paradox  that  men  should 
live  on  their  owti  death;  yet  to-day  the 
largest  percentage  of  revenues  obtained 
in  the  Eastern  colonies  of  the  civilized 
countries  of  the  West  are  based  upon 
opium.  Yet  it  cannot  be  ignored  that 
to  the  producing  poppy-growing  nations 
it  is  also  an  economic  question." 

This  "economic"  phase  of  the  problem 
is  the  rock  upon  which  the  ship  is  floun- 
dering. There  are  Governments  en- 
gaged in  the  opium  trafiic  which  regret 
it,  finding  themselves  caught  in  a  snare  . 
set  two  centuries  ago  for  unborn  genera- 
tions. It  devolves  upon  them  to  extri- 
cate themselves  from  the  sins  of  their 
fathers,  so  that  future  generations  may 
be  free  from  the  shame  of  raising  revenue 
gained  from  the  exploitation  of  the 
weakness  and  vice  of  human  beings. 

The  unvarnished  truth  is  to  be  found, 
in  America,  in  foreign  government 
records  on  file  in  the  Congressional 
Library  in  Washington,  and  in  a  recent 
book,  The  Ethics  of  Opium,  by  Miss  Ellen 
N.  La  Motte,  an  authority  on  the  opium 
question  in  the  Far  East.  In  a  brief 
article  it  is  impossible  to  give  more  than 
a  cross  section  of  the  situation  by  citing 
a  few  oflScial  statistics  as  examples.  In 
addition  to  the  high  grade  of  opium 
exported  from  Turkey  and  Persia,  the 
countries  to  which  the  lower  grade  of 
Indian  opium  is  exported  are  as  follows, 
the  quantities  being  given  in  chests  each 
containing  140  pounds  of  opium,  16 
chests  or  2240  pounds  making  a  ton. 

1917-18     1918-19     1919-20 

England 3,0513^  2,400  900 

Ceylon  (British) 

Government 0 

Private  merchants 60 

Straits  Settlements  (British) 

Government 4,789 

Private  merchants 385 

Hong  Kong  (British) 

Government 405 

Private  merchants 0 

Macao  (Portuguese) 

Private  merchants 450 

Japan 

Private  merchants 971 

Indo-China  (French) 

Private  merchants 3,050 

Java  Government  (Dutch)  1,800 


U 


0 

70 

60 
0 

3,961 
142 

3,750 
275 

450 
51 

450 
369 

500 

0 

1,930 

980 

3,490 
2,400 

995 
2,000 
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1917-18  1918-19  1919-20 
51  am 

Government 850  1,750  1,400 

Private  merchants 800  0  0 

British  North  Borneo 

Government 20  140  144 

Vlauritius  (British) 

Government 0  0  12 

Private  merchants 15  42  23 

British  West  Indies 

I'rivate  merchants 1  0  0 

Vcw  South  Wales  (Ikitish) 

Private  merchants 5  0  0 

i-iji  Islands  (British) 

Private  merchants 1  0  1 

Brazil 

Private  merchants 0  2  0 

lota!  number  of  chests  ex- 
ported : 

Private  merchants 5,738  6,227  2,643 

Colonial  and  other  govern- 
ments   7,864  8,701  7,816 

Great  Britain 3,051  H  2,400  900 

Grand  total  (chests) .  .  .  16,6533^        17,328        11,359 

In  Vd^l^l  the  Indian  finances  got  in 
such  a  bad  way  that  a  special  committee 
was  sent  out  to  investigate  and  to  see 
what  savings  could  be  effected,  so  that 
the  budget  might  balance.  This  com- 
iniltee  was  headed  by  Lord  Inchcape, 
and  its  findings  were  published  in  the 
s|)ring  of  10''23  by  His  Majesty's  Sta- 
tionery Office  in  London.  The  survey 
of  the  Opium  Department  ends  with 
this  recommendation: 

** Conclusion.  Having  reviewed  the 
expenditure  under  the  opium  head,  we 
recommend  that  the  possibility  of  re- 
ducing the  price  paid  to  cultivators  for 
opium  be  carefully  watched  with  a  view 
to  reduction.  We  are  informed  that 
there  will  be  a  reduction  of  about  Rs. 
20  lakhs  in  expenditure  in  1923-24,  and, 
in  view  of  the  importance  of  safeguard- 
ing this  important  source  of  revenue,  we 
recommend  no  further  reduction." 

The  charge  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  revenue  in  the  colonies  and  pos- 
sessions of  European  powers  in  the  Far 
East  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  opium 
is  substantiated  by  the  following  sta- 
tistics from  official  documents: 

The  Budget  for  1923,  Government  of 
Indo-China  (French  Possession)  show^s — 

Total  Revenue  Opium  Revenue 

piasters  viasters 

1022       71,795,510         14,900,000,    or  20  per  cent. 
1923       70,353,610=:=       14,900,000,*  or  21  per  cent. 
*  (Estimated) 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Arthur  Ponsonby,  who 
asked  in  Parliament  last  session  for  de- 
tails of  the  amount  of  revenue  received 


by  various  colonies  from  sales  of  opium, 
the  Colonial  Office  supplied  these  figures : 

Proportion 

of  revenue 

from  opium 

per  cent 

Hong  Kong 22.4 

Straits  Settlements 45.5 

Federated  Malay  States 16.8 

Sarawak 14.0 

Ceylon 0.75 

Johore 34.25 

Kedah 38.3 

Percis 44.3 

Kelantan 23.5 

Trengganu 37.7 

Brunei 14.9 

North  Borneo 12.3 

The  Statistical  Year  Book  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Siam,  p.  40,  shows  the 
amount  of  the  opium  revenue  in  ticals. 

Opium 

Revenue  Revenue  Percentage 

1916-17       82,911,149       19,275,702  23 

1917-18       86,494,066       21,179,721  24 

1918-19       93,409,470       21,444,418  23 

1919-20       96,066,960       23,221,569  24 

For  Macao  (Portuguese  Possession) 
Whitaker's  Almanac  gives  the  revenue 
for  1920-21  as  $2,631,981.  The  popula- 
tion is  78,000.  The  minutes  of  the  Fifth 
Session,  Opium  Committee,  League  of 
Nations,  page  139,  state  that  the  aver- 
age consumption  of  opium  in  this 
possession  is  ^'^66  grains  per  head. 

For  Netherlands  East  Indies  (Dutch 
Possession)  the  Statesman  s  Year  Book 
for  1923,  p.  1171,  shows  that  the  esti- 
mated receipts  from  opium  for  1923  are 
placed  at  46,546,600  guilders,  which  is 
approximately  11  per  cent  of  the  total 
revenue  of  this  possession. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  pos- 
sessions of  European  powers  whose  offi- 
cial documents  show  an  opium  revenue 
of  from  25  to  60  per  cent,  but  those  from 
which  we  have  quoted  will  serve  to 
prove  the  contention. 

It  seems  strange,  does  it  not,  that  the 
European  powers  and  Japan  have  strin- 
gent anti-narcotic  laws  to  protect  their 
own  people,  as  have  the  self-governing 
dominions  of  the  British  Empire,  but  in 
the  Far  Eastern  colonies  and  possessions 
of  European  powers  the  lid  is  off.^  As 
already  explained,  the  United  States  has 
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vation  is  very  profitable  and  that  the 
area  of  planting  has  increased.  This  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Central  Gov- 
emment  forbids  poppy  cultivation.  How- 
ever, Peking  has  little  control  over  the 
provinces  and  the  Tuchuns  (Provincial 
^  finding  that  the  cultivat ion 
:  _  _ .  IS  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue 
for  the  support  <rf  their  armies,  have 
s>  -  '  ally   encouraged    and   dev^ 

:*  .action  within  their  respective 
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areas.      The    recrudescence    of 
poppy  cultivation  has  resulted  in  heavy 
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5  per  cent  on  imports,  and  she  is  pro- 
hibited  frcHn   obtaining   revenue   from 
exports,  so  that   other  countries  may 
broods  cheajJy.     This  whole 
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^     zigton  Conference  on 
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rther  provided  that  within  three 
onths  after  the  final  ratification  of  the 
reaty  an  international  commission  of 
':perts  would  be  appointed  to  go  to 
liina  to  aid  in  re-organizing  her  tariff 
1(1  revenue  system.  But  this  Nine- 
ower  Treaty  signed  in  Washington  has 
»l  been  put  into  effect  owing  to  the 
let  that  France  has  not  yet  ratified  the 
rcaty. 

However,  China  will  not  necessarily 
(^  a  stumbling  block  in  the  principle 
f  "limiliiig  production  of  opium  and 
llier  narcotic  drugs  to  the  strictly 
icdicinal  and  scientific  needs  of  the 
orld,"  because  it  will  be  the  policy 
f  the  American  delegation  to  settle  this 
iMtter  regardless  of  China,  or  rather, 
()  treat  China  as  a  separate  entity. 
And  so  it  is  a  hard  task  that  America 
as  envisaged.  lUit  there  is  this  nmcli 
()  be  said  about  it.  For  the  first  time 
II  American    delegation    goes  into  an 


international  conference  backed  by  the 
legislative  and  executive  departments 
of  the  government  and  with  the  cards 
all  on  the  table.  This  statement  applies 
to  tlie  participation  of  the  United  States 
in  the  opium  discussions  of  the  League 
of  Nations  in  May  and  September  of 
1923,  when  the  American  program  was 
accepted.  But  it  applies  still  more  to 
our  participation  in  the  two  interna- 
tional opium  conferences  to  be  held  in 
November,  an  act  of  Congress  having 
authorized  our  delegates  to  take  part, 
the  same  act  unmistakably  exposing 
America's  terms  in  the  conference. 

America  is  watching,  and  therefore 
it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  state  that, 
upon  the  degree  of  success  or  failure  of 
inducing  the  other  nations  to  co-operate 
in  this  humanitarian  undertaking,  de- 
pends largely  the  future  extent  of 
America's  participation  in  similar  under- 
takings affecting  the  whole  world. 


TO  THE  GHOST  OF  JOHN  MILTON 

BY  CARL  SANDBURG 


IF  I  should  pamphleteer  twenty  years  against  royalists, 
With  rewards  offered  for  my  capture  dead  or  alive, 
And  jails  and  scaffolds  always  near, 

And  then  my  wdfe  should  die  and  three  ignorant  daughters 
Should  talk  about  their  father  as  a  joke,  and  steal  the 
Earnings  of  books,  and  the  poorhouse  always  reaching  for  me. 

If  I  then  lost  my  eyes  and  the  world  was  all  dark  and  I 
Sat  with  only  memories  and  talk — 

I  would  write  "Paradise  Lost,"  I  would  marry  a  second  wife 
And  on  her  dying  I  would  marry  a  third  pair  of  eyes  to 
Serve  my  blind  eyes,  I  w^ould  write  "Paradise  Regained,"  I 
Would  write  wild,  foggy,  smoky,  wordy  books— 

I  would  sit  by  the  fire  and  dream  of  hell  and  heaven. 
Idiots  and  kings,  women  my  eyes  could  never  look  on  again. 
And  God  Himself  and  the  rebels  God  threw  into  hell. 


A  GREAT  CLUB  WOMAN 

A  Story 
BY  MARGARET  CULKIN  BANNING 


MRS.  AUSTIN  TAYLOR  was  con- 
cluding her  speech  before  the  dis- 
trict meeting  of  Federated  Clubs.  The 
beads  on  her  new  dark-blue  georgette 
dress  rose  and  fell  a  little  more  quickly 
over  her  ample  bosom  in  this  last  moment 
of  inspiration,  and  the  trite  words  came 
freshly  from  her  thought. 

"And  I  feel,  as  I  look  over  this  splen- 
did audience  to-night,  that  we  women 
are  true  guardians,  divinely  appointed 
perhaps,  who  will  forever  be  faithful  to 
our  double  trust:  guarding  the  body  of 
society  which  is  the  community  and  its 
soul  which  is  the  home." 

She  meant  it  deeply .  She  seemed  to  see 
a  thousand  grave  and  intelligent  women 
turning  from  their  kitchens  and  bed- 
sides to  the  meetings  of  city  councils  and 
competently  turning  back  again.  Her 
heart  was  warm  and  sweet  as  she  looked 
over  the  faces  of  the  seven  hundred 
women  in  the  hotel  ballroom.  They  were 
tired  faces  of  maturity,  most  of  them, 
out  of  which  the  self -consciousness  of  sex 
had  gone.  They  wore  blunt  hats  and 
dark,  serviceable,  "best"  dresses,  and 
powdered  badly  or  not  at  all.  Faces  in 
repose,  not  all  happy,  not  all  fine  or 
noble,  but  at  the  moment  all  touched 
with  the  lift  toward  thought  which 
blended  them  for  a  minute.  Mrs.  Taylor 
knew  them.  For  fifteen  years  she  had 
been  through  club  exploits  and  battles 
with  their  cruelties  and  braveries.  She 
knew  how  to  parry  a  blow  and  how  to  be 
politic  in  the  midst  of  suspicion  or  anger. 
But  as  she  looked  at  her  audience  to-night 
she  felt  only  its  group-nobility. 

They  stood  to  sing  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner  in  conclusion,  their  untrained 


voices  sinking  and  rising  with  great 
enjoyment,  and  they  gave  the  song  a 
certain  intelligent  savor  in  spite  of  their 
flat  and  dragging  notes.  Then  the  aisles 
were  quickly  blocked  with  groups  of 
women  as  they  left  their  seats,  discussing 
and  commenting  and  praising  the  success 
of  the  district  meeting.  Mrs.  Taylor 
stepped  down  from  the  platform  to  mingle 
with  the  women.  She  had  just  been  made 
president  of  the  District  Federation  and 
her  responsibility  was  sitting  heavily 
upon  her. 

Coffee  was  to  be  served  in  the  lounge 
of  the  hotel.  The  women  all  went  down- 
stairs from  the  auditorium,  the  country 
women  admiring  the  magnificence  of  the 
hotel  and  enjoying  silently  their  partici- 
pation in  it,  hugging  it  to  them  to  be 
enjoyed  more  fully  when  they  were  home 
again.  Waiters  dashed  to  and  fro  with 
plates  of  cakes  and  trays  of  coffee  and 
the  noise  became  immense  and  yet  sub- 
dued, for  there  was  no  hint  of  riotousness. 

That  was  what  bewildered  a  few  exqui- 
sitely dressed  girls  and  their  escorts  who 
had  dropped  in  at  the  "Palace"  to  have 
a  few  dances  and  see  who  w^as  there.  At 
half  past  ten  the  usual  crowd  was  begin- 
ning to  drift  in  for  dancing  in  the  "Palace" 
lounge.  The  girls  stood  in  the  doorway, 
surveying  the  uncustomary  crowd  with 
mingled  disgust  and  amusement. 

"What's  this  circus  anyway.^" 

"Ladies*  Clubs  Convention,"  grinned 
the  waiter  as  if  he  too  were  able  to  find 
something  funny  in  the  scene. 

"  They  certainly  look  like  club  women," 
said  one  girl  to  her  escort,  inviting  him  to 
observe  the  full  contrast  of  her  beauty 
against  these  elder  non-brilliant  women. 
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"Aren't  they  ghastly?  I  think  club 
women  are  terrible  and  it's  a  bit  thick 
when  they  monopolize  the  *  Palace.' 
Let's  go  somewhere  else,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  before  these  old  hags  give  me 
melancholia." 

They  drifted  away  and  Mrs.  Austin 
Faylor,  seeing  them  go,  noted  them  in 
her  mind,  thinking,  "I  wonder  if  we 
couldn't  get  a  junior  auxiliary  for  that 
kind  of  girl.  They  have  so  little  oppor- 
tunity. Nothing  is  offered  them  except 
amusement.  I  must  take  that  up  with 
my  board.     Maybe  Janice  could  help." 

But  at  the  thought  of  Janice,  her 
(laughter,  Mrs.  Taylor  hesitated.  Janice 
didn't  like  club  work. 

Some  one  bustled  up  with  congratula- 
tions,  some  one  else  offered  a  project  for 
consideration.  A  plain,  shabby  woman 
with  a  splendidly  experienced  face  under 
h(T  old-time  sailor  hat  came  up  to  tell  of 
some  work  she  was  trying  to  do  among 
farm  girls  in  her  part  of  the  state.  She 
\N  anted  Mrs.  Taylor  to  come  and  talk  to 
I  hem. 

"They  need  inspiration,"  she  said, 
"some  of  them  are  farm  girls  who  want 
to  get  away  from  home,  and  some  have 
been  away  and  want  to  go  again.  The 
cheapest  habits  of  the  city  and  a  piece  of 
silk  underwear  are  all  that  they  bring 
back  when  they  do  go.  If  you  could 
talk  to  them — I'm  not  a  good  talker 
myself." 

It  was  sweet  to  be  the  center  of  it  all. 
The  pleasant  expansiveness  of  generous 
response  fairly  shone  from  the  district 
])resident's  face.  Women  asked  her 
advice  and  her  help  and  praised  her 
s])eech.  The  compliments  even  grew  a 
little  stale,  as  if  each  one  had  been  heard 
too  often,  and  unconsciously  Mrs.  Taylor 
listened  for  the  new  phrase,  the  new  form 
of  laudation.  An  old  lady  coming  up  to 
shake  her  hand  nodded  at  her  sagely. 

"I've  been  a  club  w^oman  for  thirty 
years,"  she  said,  "I  belonged  to  Sorosis 
years  and  years  ago.  I've  joined  nearly 
a  hundred  clubs  in  my  day!  I'm  a  great 
club  woman  and  I'm  proud  of  it." 
"We'd  all  be  proud  if  we  could  be 
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great  club  women,"  answered  Mrs. 
Taylor,  putting  fresh  meaning  into  the 
commonplace  swing  of  the  words  and 
smiling  at  the  vigorous  old  lady  who  held 
her  hand  so  tightly  in  her  two  thin  blue- 
veined  ones. 

"You  keep  right  on,  my  dear — you're 
on  the  right  track,"  the  old  lady  con- 
cluded and  went  off,  cackling  a  little  in 
her  delight  at  having  a  hand  in  king- 
making.  Presidents  had  come  and  gone 
in  many  clubs  to  which  she  had  belonged, 
and  she  had  greeted  them  on  many  a  fine 
occasion.  * 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Taylor  looked  at  the 
old  lady,  the  professional  club  woman, 
in  somewhat  the  manner  that  the  debu- 
tantes had  looked  at  her.  She  didn't 
want  to  grow  like  that  and  she  resented 
the  presence  of  a  person  who  caricatured 
the  business  of  being  a  club  woman,  one 
to  whom  mere  membership  in  clubs  was 
in  itself  suflScient.  Perhaps  something 
like  resentment  had  been  back  of  the 
thought  of  the  girls  in  the  hotel  who  had 
felt  that  all  these  women  caricatured 
feminine  beauty  and  love  and  desire  and 
all  the  delight  of  being  a  woman.  As 
they  had  turned  away,  so  Mrs.  Taylor 
turned  from  the  old  club  woman  to  her 
own  group  of  efficient  friends. 

It  was  late  that  night  when  she  went 
home.  The  Taylor  family  had  no  car, 
though  Janice  seldom  went  out  except  in 
one.  They  lived  in  a  comfortable  house, 
for  Mrs.  Taylor  through  all  her  activities 
maintained  the  machinery  of  her  home 
and  kept  it  running.  She  was  glad  to 
get  home  to-night.  Tied  up  in  a  bundle 
in  her  mind  were  all  sorts  of  things  to 
think  about  and  she  wanted  the  privacy 
and  safety  of  her  own  home  and  room  so 
that  she  could  think  of  them.  Down- 
stairs was  darkened.  A  light  in  the  hall 
still  burned  dimly — left  for  her.  Janice, 
she  supposed,  was  out,  and  Mr.  Taylor 
no  doubt  had  gone  already  to  his  room 
with  his  papers  and  his  dyspepsia.  It 
was  part  of  Mrs.  Taylor's  creed  that  her 
husband  should  not  be  disturbed  by  her 
comings  and  goings. 

She  pulled  the  chain  of  the  hall  light 
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and  looked  at  herself  in  the  mirror  as  the 
light  grew  stronger.  It  was  a  compe- 
tent face — she  liked  it  and  found  it  good 
to  look  at,  was  a  little  vain  of  its  reflected 
sanity  and  wisdom.  Then  into  the 
midst  of  her  complacence  ^he  heard  the 
faintest  sound,  a  sound  which  she  could 
not  place  at  first.  Not  a  creak  or  a  flap- 
ping shutter,  not  her  husband's  familiar 
dull  snore,  surely  not  a  mouse.  It  was 
so  far  from  her  imaginings  that  she  had 
to  listen  again  before  it  was  defined  to 
Ijer  hearing.  It  was  a  thick  sob,  sound- 
ing like  one  of  many  sobs,  a  tired  sound 
as  if  the  person  had  wept  a  long  while 
after  suppressing  grief.  It  came  from 
Janice's  room.  Mrs.  Taylor  went  softly 
up  the  stairs  and  opened  her  daughter's 
door. 

Janice's  room  was  like  Janice.  If 
Janice  had  been  born  a  decade  before 
she  would  have  had  dotted  muslin  and  a 
draped  dressing  table  and  photographs 
round  her  mirror  and  a  bird's-eye  maple 
'*  set."  In  her  own  generation  she  had,  of 
course,  painted  furniture  with  a  narrow 
bed-couch,  covered  with  a  taffeta  spread 
bordered  with  an  artificial  ruflfle  and 
headed  by  a  stiff  bustlelike  bolster. 
Pale  green  taffeta  and  tiny  gold  wreaths 
on  the  furniture  marked  the  highly 
developed  and  sophisticated  simplicity 
of  her  generation.  Her  dressing  table 
had  no  host  of  photographs.  Out  of  a 
hammered-silver  frame  a  young  man 
gazed  with  shadowed  eyes  at  another 
young  man  with  shadowed  eyes  on  the 
other  side.  In  between  the  gentlemen 
lay  a  tangle  of  brushes  and  mirrors  and 
little  boxes,  each  one  expensive  and 
charming. 

Mrs.  Taylor  noticed  none  of  this.  Her 
eyes  had  gone  straight  to  her  daughter 
who  sat  at  the  absurd  spinet-desk  of 
enameled  green,  with  her  head  on  her 
arm,  sobbing  so  desolately  that  even  the 
opening  of  the  door  did  not  disturb 
her. 

"What's  the  matter,  Janice?" 

Janice  sprang  up  and  turned.  Her 
face  was  swollen  and  it  was  so  unlike  her 
that   it   startled   Mrs.   Taylor.     Janice 


never  let  herself  look  ugly.  For  that 
matter  she  never  wept.  That  was  what 
was  so  strange  about  this.  Janice  didn't 
weep  for  small  things,  for  any  things  that 
her  mother  knew  about. 

"What's  the  matter,  angel.^" 

It  was  an  old  fond  name  that  Mrs. 
Taylor  had  used  to  use — and  it  somehow 
came  unconsciously  to  her  lips  now. 
Janice's  face  was  hostile.  She  started  to 
refuse,  to  deny,  and  failed. 

"Nothing  —  nothing,"  and  suddenly 
she  was  sobbing  again  in  the  strange 
wild  way. 

Mrs.  Taylor  drew  her  daughter  down 
beside  her  on  the  green-taffeta  couch. 
She  took  up  an  absurd  amount  of  it  her- 
self, and  Janice  half  struggled  away. 

"Are  you  ill .^" 

But  Janice  sobbed  again. 

"Some  trouble  with  the  girls — some 
man?" 

Janice's  head  was  bent.  Her  thick, 
fine,  honey-colored  hair  sprang  away 
from  the  matched  waves  of  the  hair- 
dresser. At  the  nape  of  her  neck  it  lay 
soft  in  the  little  hollow.  Janice  didn't 
let  them  clip  it  there,  thought  Mrs. 
Taylor  irrelevantly,  and  it  was  much 
prettier  so.     How  thin  the  child  was! 

"Can't  you  tell  me?" 

"You  wouldn't  want  me  to  tell  you. 
You'll  never  know,"  threatened  Janice. 

"Nonsense.  Of  course  I  must  know 
what's  troubling  you  like  this.  I  don't 
want  to  force  your  confidence,  angel — " 

That  had  always  been  the  theory. 
They  had  been  close  but  Janice  had  been 
taught  as  much  as  was  possible  of  life, 
shown  good  ideals,  and  trained  to  stand 
on  her  feet.  Her  confidence  was  not 
pried  open. 

"I  want  Janice  to  stand  alone,"  Mrs. 
Taylor  often  said,  and  minded  of  that 
now,  she  went  on. 

"  But  I  think  it  will  do  you  good  to  tell 
me.  There  is  no  diflSculty  that  cannot 
be  solved,  no  hurt  that  remains  very  long. 
The  sting  goes  out  of  everything  after  a 
few  days,  Janice.  This  is  doubtless  only 
a  trifle." 

Janice  rubbed  her  face  with  a  square 


Dravm  by  Frances  Rogers 

JANICE   SAT  AT   THE   SPINET-DESK,    SOBBING   DESOLATELY 
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of  orange  linen  which  matched  her  one- 
piece  dress. 

"Trifle?"  she  said,  "I  suppose  so. 
I*m  just  sort  of  up  against  it.  I'll  double 
and  turn  and  get  out.  A  girl's  a  damned 
fool  to  let  herself   in  for   anything — " 

"Don't  swear,  Janice." 

Janice  shrugged. 

"And  tell  me  about  it." 

"It's  a  baby,"  said  Janice,  defiantly. 
"Is  that  a  trifle?     I  don't  know." 

Something  in  Mrs.  Taylor  shrank  and 
cowered  and  refused  to  listen,  denied 
and  hated  what  she  heard.  But  she 
heard  her  voice  go  on  as  she  had  trained 
it  to  go  during  club  meetings  when  there 
was  dissension  around  her  and  she  w^ished 
to  calm  it. 

"I  think  you  had  better  explain  your- 
self a  little  further." 

"There's  no  further.  It's  just  that 
I'm  going  to  have  a  baby.  That  is,  I 
won't  have  it,  of  course.  But  it's  too 
hideous — the  whole  business." 

"But  Janice — you  know  about  such 
things.     It  wasn't  surely — " 

"Of  course  I  knew.  I  .  .  .  mother, 
you  just  don't  know  what  girls  get  away 
Avith  nowadays.  There's  nothing  I  don't 
know.  It's  such  a  mess.  I'm  no  ingenue. 
But  I  don't  know  how  to  get  out  of  it. 
Can  you  help  me?" 

Mrs.  Taylor  looked  at  her  daughter. 
The  swelling  was  almost  gone  from  her 
face.  Her  lips  had  their  usual  contour, 
full  and  charming.  She  looked  like  a 
study  of  innocence.   No  ingenue,  she  said. 

"  Is  it  some  one  you're  going  to  marry?" 
She  hated  to  begin  like  that,  for  she  had 
often  urged  that  the  regeneration  of  girls 
themselves  was  the  solution  of  such  a 
problem,  not  a  forced  marriage. 

Janice  did  not  answer.  Her  mother 
took  her  by  the  shoulder. 

"You  must  tell  me  who  it  is,"  she  said 
fiercely. 

Janice  drew  away  shaking  her  head. 
A  color  rose  into  her  face,  the  blush  of  an 
ashamed  embarrassed  girl. 

"I  couldn't  tefl  you  that.  I'm  not  the 
sort  to  talk  over  things  like  that." 

"But  you  must." 


Janice  was  silent  with  a  stiff,  frighten- 
ing silence.  She  was  silent  against 
entreaties.  Talk  she  would  about  some 
things  but  not  about  others,  judging 
what  was  decent  by  a  code  of  her  own. 
Then  suddenly  she  seemed  to  remember. 

"This  was  the  night  of^your  big  she- 
bang, wasn't  it,  mother?  I'm  horribly 
sorry.  What  a  thing  to  come  home  to! 
Don't  you  worry  about  this.  It's  strictly 
my  business.  I  can  look  after  it  all 
right."  She  nodded  sagely  and  never 
had  she  looked  so  young  or  so  pathetic  as 
in  that  moment  of  threatening  to  search 
into  ugly  mysteries.  "You  go  to  bed, 
mother,  and  forget  about  me." 

"Janice — why  did  you — " 

"Don't  worry,  mother.  I'll  fix  it  up 
somehow.  Girls  aren't  what  they  used 
to  be." 

But  Mrs.  Taylor  had  heard  enough. 
She  closed  Janice's  door  between  them  in 
a  kind  of  panic.  To  her  this  cool,  terrible 
talk  from  a  child  was  like  listening  to 
blasphemy.  She  sought  her  own  rooni 
and  somehow  undressed  and  lay  in  bed, 
hearing  only  the  gentle  snore  of  her 
husband.  What  would  he  think?  Would 
he  blame  it  on  her?  She  felt  responsible 
to  her  husband  for  the  first  time  in  fifteen 
years,  with  a  responsibility  tinged  with 
fear  of  condemnation.  He  was  very  good 
to  her  and  proud  of  her  and  gently  ade- 
quate to  their  needs,  but  how  would  he 
face  this?  Was  it  her  fault ?  Janice  knew 
everything  and  admitted  that  this  was 
trouble  of  her  own  making.  It  was  not 
neglect.  Mrs.  Taylor's  whole  mind  rose 
up  to  deny  that  she  had  ever  neglected 
her  daughter.  She  had  made  a  study  of 
her,  rather — first  the  child-study  classes, 
then  the  adolescent  girl — her  thoughts 
failed  and  then  staggered  on.  This  busi- 
ness would  have  to  be  suppressed.  It 
would  ruin  her  in  club  work  if  anyone 
ever  knew.  No  one  must  know.  Janice 
would  see  to  that.  She  could  rely  on 
Janice.  She  could  rely  on  Janice — once 
more  she  saw  Janice  standing  in  her  pale- 
green  room  with  her  bold  ugly  words  and 
her  pale  frightened  face — it  had  been 
pale  and  frightened — and  her  courage! 
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Janice  slipped  back  into  short  skirts, 
into  cliikl  ek)thes — into  baby  dresses. 
That  lovely  baby  to  come  to  this — her 
l)eautiful  baby  whom  people  used  to 
})oint  at  when  she  met  them  on  the  street 
a  nd  turn  to  admire !  Janice's  baby — the 
child  of  what  in  the  club  world  they 
called  a  "delinquent  girl."  All  the  terms 
went  topsy-turvy.  Janice  wasn't  delin- 
quent. Janice  was  ignorant,  disclaim  her 
ignorance  as  she  might.  Ignorant  of  the 
claims  of  society,  the  penances  of  society, 
the  beauty  of  the  things  she  was  destroy- 
ing.    She  was  helpless  in  ignorance. 

Mrs.  Taylor  rose  from  the  bed,  an 
awkward  ghost  in  her  thick  muslin 
nightgown,  and  went  back  to  the  room 
where  Janice  lay  with  her  arms  behind 
her  head.  She  sat  down,  crumpling  the 
sheet  in  her  hands. 

"Were  you  fond  of  him,  Janice?"  she 
asked. 

"  I  still  am — terribly.  He  doesn't  know 
anything  about  this.   He  just  isn't  here." 

''Don't  you  want  to  send  for  him?" 

"I  can't.  It's  a  mixup.  Don't  worry, 
mother.   I  was  an  awiul  fool  to  tell  you." 

"  You  must  have  the  baby,  dear,"  Mrs. 
Taylor  told  her  gently. 

The  moon  came  in  on  Janice's  face. 
She  didn't  stir  or  look  at  her  mother. 

"Funny,"  she  answered  quietly,  "do 
you  know  I  was  just  thinking  about  that, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  pity — " 

"Hush,"  said  her  mother,  "I'll  be 
right  with  you." 

The  newspapers  said  simply  that  owing 
to  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Austin  Taylor, 
Mrs.  John  Newton,  the  vice-president  of 
the  District  Federation,  would  auto- 
matically succeed  to  the  presidency. 
That  was  all  that  was  printed.  But 
everybody  knew.  One  mouth  gave  the 
facts  to  the  next  and  the  word  went 
around,  an  embroidered  word.  There 
were  those  who  said  caustically  that 
Mrs.  Taylor  would  have  done  better  to 
do  less  club  work  and  take  better  care  of 
her  own  home;  and  some  of  these  were 
women  who  only  a  month  ago  had  urged 
her  perfect  home  life  as  one  of  Mrs. 


Taylor's  greatest  claims  to  distinction. 
There  were  those  who  were  horrified  and 
those  who  smiled  a  little,  those  who  were 
deeply  sorry  and  those  who  hinted  that 
they  had  known  all  about  it  months  ago. 
Many  women  were  ready  to  call  it  a 
public  scandal,  and  they  all  wondered 
and  whispered  and  guessed  at  the 
unknown  identity  of  the  man.  It  was, 
of  course,  a  savory  morsel  of  news.  Girls 
who  get  into  moral  difficulties  were  not 
rare,  but  those  of  a  certain  status  in 
society  are  not  infrequently  shielded  from 
public  notice. 

Various  people  suggested  to  Mrs. 
Taylor  that  this  was  quite  possible. 
Mrs.  Taylor,  who  had  aged  and  thick- 
ened in  four  months,  seemed  impervious 
to  suggestion.  Even  those  women  who 
had  been  close  to  her  could  not  reach  her. 
Mrs.  Otterson,  who  had  been  chairman 
of  the  civic  committee  and  who  was  fond 
of  Mrs.  Taylor,  went  straight  to  her. 
She  found  Mrs.  Taylor  sitting  on  the 
side  porch  of  her  house.  The  shadows 
were  deep  because  of  the  woodbine  lat- 
tice. It  was  a  comfortable,  untragic 
scene  and  Mrs.  Otterson,  who  had  keyed 
herself  up  to  coming,  felt  relaxed.  Mrs. 
Taylor  plunged  into  discussion. 

She  was  clearly  hungry  for  news  of  the 
club  activities.  More  than  once  she  bit 
her  lips,  refraining  from  giving  advice  or 
suggestion  which  was  not  her  right  to 
give. 

"  We  do  need  you,"  said  Mrs.  Otterson. 

"I  doubt  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Taylor; 
"it's  all  going  on  well  enough  without 
me,  Ella.  That's  clear  enough.  I'm  glad 
it  is.  I'm  lonesome  for  the  work — but  it 
doesn't  need  me." 

"  Couldn't— possibly — couldn't  Janice 
go  away  for  a  year  or  so  to  some  place 
where  she  would  get  well  quickly?" 
asked  Mrs.  Otterson. 

"  She's  better  off  here,  Ella.  You  know 
what's  wrong  with  Janice.  Don't  beat 
about  the  bush." 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"Yes,  I'm  sure."  Mrs.  Taylor  sighed. 
"She's  learning  a  great  deal  now  and 
before  she's  through  she'll  see  why  things 
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are  as  they  are — why  society  makes  it 
uncomfortable  for  such  cases  and  why  it 
is  better  to  conform.  But  that's  the 
least  of  it.  If  she  has  her  baby  and  loves 
it  all  the  rules  will  be  clear.  More  than 
the  rules — the  reasons.  I  don't  want  my 
daughter  to  be  an  outlaw,  Ella.  I've 
been  telling  about  communities  and 
homes  for  years.  I  don't  want  Janice 
barred  just  now — chased  away." 

"It  is  a  very  expensive  object  lesson," 
the  other  woman  said  dryly.  "It  takes 
you  away  from  the  work  you  are  needed 
in  and  makes  a  recluse  of  you — all  for  a 
spoiled  girl — " 

The  spoiled  girl,  the  "delinquent," 
came  round  the  corner  of  the  porch. 
She  carried  a  great  bundle  of  cinnamon 
phlox  against  a  white  dress  and  her  face 
was  the  face  that  masters  love  to  paint. 

The  mailman  was  coming  up  the  walk 
and  she  was  watching  him  with  curious 
held-in  impatience.  He  did  not  turn  in 
at  the  Taylor  walk  and  the  girl  straight- 
ened almost  imperceptibly  as  if  meeting 
a  daily  blow. 

"I  suppose  you  wouldn't  tell  me  who 
it  is,"  asked  Ella  Otterson. 

Mrs.  Taylor  shook  her  head. 

"I  don't  know.  That's  one  of  the 
things  that  Janice  doesn't  want  to  tell. 
And  her  father  feels  as  I  do  that  it  would 
be  wrong  to  try  to  force  her.  We  never 
have  forced  Janice's  confidence,"  she 
added  with  a  trace  of  her  old  pedantry. 

Mrs.  Otterson  rose  to  go,  nodding  at 
Janice  who  was  already  out  of  earshot. 
"Well,  dear,  I'm  terribly  sorry.  I  just 
hate  to  see  you  wasted.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, with  women  what  they  are, 
of  course  you  had  to  resign — but  it's 
dreadful." 

"Not  dreadful  at  all.  I  miss  the 
women  terribly.  I  like  to  work  with 
women.  Yet  after  all,  Ella,  there's  a 
good  deal  in  understanding  women. 
Janice  is  the  girl  who  is  going  to  make 
the  generation  after  ours.  You  feel 
advanced  when  you  begin  to  understand 
about  her.  I'm  learning  lots  of  things. 
About  the — silk-underwear  and  shingled- 
hair  points  of  view.    I  can't  understand 


that  generation  from  the  standpoint  of 
high-necked  muslin  nightgowns.  But  I'm 
learning." 

The  visiting  club  woman  went  down 
the  steps  a  little  bewildered,  and  when 
she  was  out  of  sight  Janice  sauntered  into 
view  again,  her  eyes  sharpened  to 
hardness. 

"Did  she  crucifv  you.^"  she  asked. 

"Why  should  she?" 

"Oh,  it  is  rotten,"  burst  out  Janice; 
"you  liked  your  old  clubs  so  and  now  the 
harpies  camp  on  your  trail  and  knife  you 
because  of  me.  I'm  not  your  fault.  I 
think  I'll  run  away." 

"You  promised  you  wouldn't," 
answered  her  mother  smoothly,  "you 
said  you'd  stick  it  through  and  stay 
here  with  me.  If  you  don't  believe  it's 
disgrace — and  you  say  you  don't — why 
run  away.'^" 

"It's  not  disgrace,"  said  Janice,  "it's 
strictly  my  own  business,  that's  what 
it  is."*^ 

"In  that  case,  don't  run  away." 

They  had  been  over  the  same  ground 
interminably  in  the  last  few  months. 
The  defiance  which  marked  Janice  now 
was  an  outgrowth  of  her  loneliness  and 
her  mother  knew  it.  But  that  she  defied 
instead  of  sobbed  showed  strength  which 
Mrs.  Taylor  welcomed  and  was  proud  of 
even  as  she  pitied. 

Mrs.  Taylor  was  defiant  too.  This 
story  was  an  old  one  to  an  experienced 
woman  in  civic  and  social  work.  She 
knew  the  rules  and  the  arguments,  the 
things  one  should  try  to  impress  on  girls 
whom  you  wished  to  make  over  into 
useful  members  of  society.  But  now,  in 
the  midst  of  the  emotions  which  inter- 
fered with  theories,  she  had  to  make  new 
principles — build  them  out  of  living  pity 
and  fear  and  conscience. 

The  newspapers  hurt.  It  was  like  liv- 
ing outside  the  world  and  getting  news 
of  it.  The  Federated  Clubs  were  always 
active  in  this  work  and  that — holding 
meetings,  listening  to  talks,  advocating 
civic  reform.  It  was  ironical  that  these 
were  the  six  months  during  which  the 
city  should  have  been  agitated  by  the 
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need  for  a  new  home  for  girls  too  young 
to  enter  the  state  reformatory.  Mrs. 
Taylor  had  read  a  paper  on  that  need 
not  long  ago.  Now  she  sat  at  home  and 
read  the  birth  announcements  in  the 
papers,  and  envied  young  girls  walking 
up  and  down  with  baby  carriages,  and 
went  over  the  old  ground  again  and 
ijgain  as  to  whether  there  were  any  jus- 
tice in  the  terrific  penalties  put  on  girls 
who  overstepped  the  rules.  In  the  back- 
ground was  her  husband.  He  had 
retreated  into  a  philosophy  which  kept 
him  safe.  To  his  daughter  he  was  uni- 
formly kind  and  considerate.  It  struck 
Mrs.  Taylor  once  that  his  attitude 
toward  Janice  was  much  as  his  attitude 
toward  her  club  work  had  been.  He  gave 
her  j)lenty  of  room  and  kept  out  of  the 
way.  Yet  she  noticed  now  and  then  that 
lie  would  sit  for  a  long  time  lapsed  in 
thought  and  his  face  would  be  both  wise 
and  weary. 

It  rained  on  the  niglit  Janice's  child 
was  born — fierce,  cold,  winter  rain.  Out- 
side the  house  sheets  of  water  struck 
against  the  windows  constantly,  angrily. 
But  within  no  one  paid  any  attention. 
It  occurred  once  or  twice  to  Mrs.  Taylor 
in  the  midst  of  her  vigil  that  she  had  been 
a  stupid  woman.  How  much  time  she 
had  spent  in  worry  in  the  last  months 
over  non-essentials.  The  only  thing  that 
mattered  was  the  lives  upstairs.  Janice 
had  known  that  all  along.  Janice  was 
right.  New  life  was  bigger  than  any 
argument  about  its  legality.  There  had 
been  times  in  the  past  months  when 
secretly  she  had  felt  that  if  by  some 
chance  the  child  did  not  live  it  would  be 
easier  for  Janice  to  come  back.  Another 
city  and  a  year  or  two  in  some  university 
would  make  Janice  forget.  But  now,  in 
the  midst  of  the  driving  rain  outside  and 
the  driving  pain  within,  Mrs.  Taylor  had 
no  time  for  such  meditations.  The  baby 
was  tremendously  important,  as  impor- 
tant as  Janice.  When  she  and  her  hus- 
band finally  sat  doTsni  to  a  cup  of  coffee 
in  the  kitchen,  with  the  house  stilled 
upstairs,  they  looked  at  each  other  in 
happy  and  vast  relief. 


"We  must  do  the  best  we  can  for 
Janice  now,  Austin.  She's  going  to  need 
a  lot  of  help.  Oh,  isn't  it  too  bad  she 
hasn't  anyone  but  us  just  now  when  she 
has  a  right  to  have  a  husband;  we  must 
make  it  up  to  her." 

"  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  law  of  com- 
pensation," answered  her  husband,  "I 
don't  know  whether  you  have  ever  heard 
much  about  it,  my  dear,  but  it  means 
among  other  things  that  a  person  can 
build  up  compensation  within  himself 
for  what  he  loses.  I've  found  it  so.  So 
far,  Janice  hasn't  failed  herself." 

Six  days  later  Janice  turned  on  her 
pillows  and  called  her  mother.  The  nurse 
had  gone  out  and  Mrs.  Taylor  was 
sitting  by  the  window  sewing. 

"Listen,  mother,"  she  said  calmly, 
"I  guess  you'd  better  write  Alec.  It's 
been  rather  rotten  to  keep  all  this  from 
him.  He  certainly  ought  to  have  a 
chance  to  see  his  baby." 

"Alec.^" 

"He's  her  father — iVlec  Blackmorr." 

Mrs.  Taylor  let  her  work  fall  in  her 
lap.  She  had  never  thought  of  Alec 
Blackmorr  when  she  had  let  her  mind 
dwell  on  the  possible  man.  That  shy, 
sweet-faced  boy  of  twenty-one  or  so, 
Avith  the  vast  fortune  and  the  dominant 
mother. 

"You  see,  he  didn't  know  anything 
about  it.  He's  so  rich  I  couldn't  go  after 
him,  could  I?  Besides,  that  wasn't  the 
idea.  We  were  just  crazy  about  each 
other.  And  then  we  had  a  fight.  But 
I've  been  thinking  he  might  like  to  see 
her.  You  can  write  him.  But  you  must 
not  beg  him  to  come.  He's  been  abroad 
all  summer  but  I  saw  in  the  paper  that 
they've  landed  in  New  York." 

Mrs.  Taylor  began  twelve  letters. 
There  was  a  condemnatory  letter,  a 
pathetic  letter,  a  cruel  letter,  a  letter 
which  dwelt  on  responsibilities  to  society, 
and  others.  Finally,  with  a  wastebasket 
full,  she  wrote  the  one  she  mailed.  It 
was  only  seven  lines  long  and  it  said 
exactly  what  Janice  had  wanted  her  to 
say:  " You  must  only  come  if  you  want 
to  come.  She  asks  nothing  from  you  and 
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only  offers  you  a  chance  which  she  feels 
it  is  wrong  to  deny  you." 

When  she  had  mailed  it  she  wondered 
what  some  of  her  club  friends  would 
have  said  if  they  had  seen  that  letter 
which  transcended  all  the  rules  and  all 
the  restrictions  and  commands  of  society 
and  went  back  simply  to  personal  feeling, 
refusing  to  build  on  anything  else.  She 
felt  very  free  and  very  independent  all 
that  day  and  the  next,  and  then,  when 
there  was  no  telegram,  no  message,  and 
she  knew  her  letter  must  have  reached 
New  York,  bitterness  began  to  grow 
in  her. 

"Did  you  hear  from  him?"  asked 
Janice. 

"Not  yet,  dear." 

"Oh,  how  stupid  of  him,"  said  Janice 
slowly.  And  then — "Mother,  you've 
been  wonderful  not  to  preach  at  me  these 
last  months.  I  think  I'd  have  gone  crazy 
if  you  had."  The  weariness  showed  now 
in  her  lovely  face.  "It's  better  to  stick 
by  the  rules.  I've  never  been  much  on 
this  civic  stuff,  but  I  know  that  you 
couldn't  have  a  lot  of  people  like  me 
around.  You  can't  play  it  alone.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  you  I  couldn't  have  got 
through,  you  know,  and  wlien  I  think  of 
the  girls  who  haven't  any  support  it 
makes  me  sick." 

"Don't  excite  yourself,  angel." 

"I'm  not.  I'm  just  sorry — not  par- 
ticularly for  myself.  I'll  get  on  all  riglit. 
But  for  the  baby  and  you — and  father." 

She  turned  away  with  a  weariness 
which  frightened  her  mother.  One  white 
hand  lay  very  limp  on  the  bed  cover.  All 
the  sophistication  which  had  trimmed 
her  manner  had  been  ripped  off.  She 
was  only  a  tired,  abandoned  girl.  And 
though  the  things  she  had  said  would 
have  pleased  her  mother  in  their  thought, 
Mrs.  Taylor  did  not  think  of  the  vindi- 
cation of  society  coming  from  the  young 
scoffer.  She  only  thought,  rather  hor- 
ribly, that  Janice  might  die  and  that  she 
must  be  roused  somehow  to  interest  in 
living.  She  pushed  the  bassinet  close  to 
the  bed  and  went  downstairs  to  telephone 
the  doctor. 


It  was  at  that  moment  that  a  pale 
young  man  who  had  forgotten  to  pay  for 
his  taxi  came  up  the  steps  of  the  Taylor 
house  and  rang  the  bell  as  he  reached 
the  top  step.  When  Mrs.  Taylor  let  him 
in  he  stood  looking  at  her  wildly  for  a 
minute  and  fumbled  among  words  that 
refused  to  come. 

"I  didn't  know,"  he  broke  out,  "I 
thought  she  hated  me.  I've  been  des- 
perate for  her  and  keeping  away." 

"She's  upstairs,"  said  Mrs.  Taylor 
briefly,  "go  up  alone." 

But  she  herself  turned  blindly  away 
and  wept,  alone  in  her  living-room.  The 
path  was  clear  now.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking the  feeling  of  that  young  man. 
And  the  wheels  of  the  world  would  be 
oiled  with  the  Blackmorr  money.  In  a 
month  it  would  be  recounted  as  a  society 
escapade  and,  after  the  young  people 
had  gone  away  for  a  year  or  two,  it  would 
be  forgotten.     Janice  was  safe  enough. 

She  went  to  the  door  of  her  daughter's 
room  and  saw  what  had  been  lacking  to 
the  last  few  weeks,  the  man  in  her  room 
who  belonged  there,  and  the  ecstatic 
rhapsody  in  which  they  were  forgetting 
parents  and  society. 

]Mrs.  Taylor  was  right.  They  chose 
Europe  for  a  year.  When  Janice  sailed 
from  New  York  and  stood  on  the  upper 
deck  waving  to  her  mother,  she  was 
dressed  more  beautifully  than  ever  before 
and  looked  so  radiant  that  people  left  off 
gazing  at  their  own  friends  and  watched 
Janice  with  her  husband  on  one  side  and 
on  the  other  a  nurse  who  held  the  baby 
for  a  last  glimpse  of  the  grandmother. 
Janice  had  not  forgotten.  She  was  cool 
and  imperturbable  in  her  usual  way,  but 
Mrs.  Taylor  remembered  what  she  had 
said  as  she  kissed  her  good-by.  "It's 
turned  out  all  right  for  me  but  it's  put  an 
awful  crimp  in  you,  mother.  I'm  not 
going  to  forget  that,  or  that  it  might  not 
have  turned  out  for  me  any  better  than 
for  a  lot  of  others." 

The  shadow  of  the  "others"  so  close 
in  her  danger  would  always  be  in  the 
back  of  Janice's  mind,  directing  her 
thought,  playing  guard  to  escapade.    As 
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for  Mrs.  Taylor,  she  knew  well  enough 
that  if  it  had  been  a  rascal  or  a  poor 
young  man  or  a  married  man,  the  con- 
clusion would  have  been  vastly  different. 
It  was  that  conclusion  she  was  trying  to 
figure  out  in  her  own  mind  and  whose 
diflSculties  she  kept  trying  to  solve. 
I  When  she  came  back  from  that  New 
York  trip  she  looked  at  herself  in  the 
hall  mirror  as  she  had  done  on  the  night 
when  she  came  home  from  the  Federated 
Club  meeting  after  having  been  made 
president.  That  was  only  fifteen  months 
ago.  The  face  that  had  reflected  sanity 
and  wisdom  then  was  different  now. 
Doubt  was  hammered  into  it.  The  eyes 
were  quicker  and  the  face  sagged  from 
tlie  mouth.  Under  her  neat  blunt  hat,  a 
club-woman's  hat,  her  hair  was  quite 
gray. 

Mrs.  Otterson  came  to  see  her  a  few 
weeks  later. 

"I  do  hope  now  that  Janice  is  in 
iMirope  you'll  be  able  to  get  back  into 
club  work,'*  she  said  as  she  rocked. 
"They  certainly  need  you.  The  organ- 
ization is  simply  going  to  pieces.  It 
needs  you  pretty  badly.  I  think  that  if 
you'll  run  for  district  president  there 
wouldn't  be  a  bit  of  opposition." 

"After  all  this,  Ella .^" 

"Well,  this  turned  out  pretty  well," 
said  Mrs.  Otterson,  and  Mrs.  Taylor 
could  hear  the  echoes  of  a  thousand 
opinions  in  composite.  "Janice  was  a 
foolish  child,  but  girls  aren't  what  they 
used  to  be.  You  straightened  her  out 
and  it's  to  your  credit.  Besides,  of  course, 
she's  done  very  well." 

"She  did  very  well — yes,"  answered 
Mrs.  Taylor.  "Especially  before  her 
marriage." 

"And  it's  nice  for  you  to  have  her  so 
well  settled,"  went  on  Mrs.  Otterson. 
"You  ought  to  be  able  to  get  Mrs. 
Blackmorr  interested  in  club  work. 
Some  one  said  the  other  day  that  she 
might  lease  that  old  office  building  of 
hers  to  us  for  a  woman's  club.  What  do 
you  think.?" 

"Let  them  ask  her." 

Mrs.  Otterson  dropped  that. 


"I'd  like  to  tell  them,  just  informally, 
that  you'll  run  for  president.  The  dis- 
trict needs  to  be  put  on  its  feet.  If  you 
do  your  best  with  your  possibilities,  we 
might  have  a  state  president  from  here 
soon.  It's  about  time  one  came  from 
this  part  of  the  state." 

Mrs.  Taylor  shook  her  head.  She  had 
a  vision  of  herself  as  district  president, 
state  president.  But  it  had  no  appeal. 
The  old  enthusiasm,  the  old  desire  to 
lead  had  been  somehow  shaken  out  of 
her.  There  had  been  in  her  too  poignant 
a  struggle  for  her  to  regain  the  calm  and 
detachment  of  leadership.  She  was 
trained  to  comradeship  in  trouble. 

"It  will  never  be  me,  Ella." 

"You're  not  going  to  give  up  your 
work,  are  you,  Mary.?" 

"I'm  not  sure  what  my  work  is,"  said 
Mrs.  Taylor. 

"  Well,  you  mustn't  get  bitter.  Doubt- 
less some  people  were  nasty,  but  that's 
the  way  the  world  is,  Mary.'* 

Mrs.  Taylor  nodded  quietly.  But  she 
was  obdurate.  No  hint  would  she  give 
that  she  would  ever  consider  high  club 
office.  When  her  visitor  had  gone  she 
sat  looking  peacefully  after  her,  wonder- 
ing at  her  own  stoppage.  She  held  no 
bitterness  or  resentment.  But  the  thing 
didn't  call  her.  To  form  women  into 
little  bands,  to  talk  to  them  about  theo- 
ries of  home  life  and  community  life 
didn't  seem  vital  any  more. 

The  postman  came  up  the  steps  with  a 
couple  of  letters.  One  was  from  Janice — 
a  letter  of  short,  smart  phrases,  full  of 
the  excitements  she  was  having,  the  fun, 
the  observation  of  people.  Janice  was 
rebuilt,  thought  Mrs.  Taylor,  and  built 
on  rock  this  time. 

She  opened  the  other  letter.  It  was 
on  blue-lined  paper  and  the  signature 
remained  unfamiliar  until  after  she  had 
read  it  twice.  Then  she  had  memory 
of  a  woman  with  a  splendid  face  under 
an  old  blue  sailor  hat,  talking  to  her  in 
the  Palace  Hotel  about  her  work  with 
country  girls.  Evidently  this  woman  had 
not  heard  the  gossip  about  the  Taylor 
family,  for  she  wrote  freely : 
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"I  have  formed  a  club  now  and  girls  you  are  not  district  president  any  longer, 

come  to  it  from  all  over  the  district,  but  if  you  could  come — make  them  feel 

They  are  not  school  girls  and  some  of  the  dignity  of  being  women  and  the  need 

them  are  pretty  hard.   They  have  some-  of   some   social   responsibility — as   you 

times  had  experiences  which  make  them  made  me  feel  it  once." 

so,  though  I  always  hate  to  call  such  The  light  was  in  Mrs.  Taylor's  eyes 

girls  wayward  or  dehnquent.   I  wish  you  again.     She  went  into  the  house  and 

would  come  and  talk  to  them.    These  almost  unconsciously  to  her  desk,  one 

girls  need  to  be  invigorated,  shown  how  side  of  which  was  still  piled  with  neatly 

to  be   women   by   some  one  who  they  folded  club  folders,  and  drew  toward  her    Y 

will  feel  not  is  trying  to  reform  them,  a  sheet  of  note  paper. 

I  know  how  busy  you  must  be  and  that  *'I  shall  be  glad  to  come — "  she  wrote,    hi? 

apl 

FRUIT  OF  THE  FLOWER  '  a 

BY  COUNTfiE  P.  CULLEN 

MY  father  is  a  quiet  man 
With  sober,  steady  ways; 
For  simile,  a  folded  fan; 
His  nights  are  like  his  days. 

My  mother's  life  is  puritan. 

No  liint  of  cavalier, 
A  pool  so  calm  you're  sure  it  can 

Have  little  depth  to  fear. 

And  yet  my  father's  eyes  can  boast 

How  full  his  life  has  been; 
There  haunts  them  yet  the  languid  ghost 

Of  some  still  sacred  sin. 

And  though  my  mother  chants  of  God 

And  of  the  mystic  river, 
I've  seen  a  bit  of  checkered  sod 

Set  all  her  flesh  aquiver. 

Why  should  he  deem  it  pure  mischance 

A  son  of  his  is  fain 
To  do  a  naked  tribal  dance 

Each  time  he  hears  the  rain.^^ 

Why  should  she  think  it  devil's  art 

That  all  my  songs  should  be 
Of  love  and  lovers,  broken  heart. 

And  wild  sweet  agony  .^ 

Who  plants  a  seed  begets  a  bud 

Extract  of  that  same  root; 
Why  marvel  at  the  hectic  blood 

That  flushes  this  wild  fruit? 


THE  PRESIDENTS  WE  DESERVE 


BY  ELMER  DAVIS 


WHENEVER  somebody  more  than 
usually  atrocious  is  elected  to 
high  public  office,  we  serious  thinkers  are 
apt  to  console  ourselves  with  the  re- 
flection that  under  a  democratic  system 
a  people  gets  the  government  it  de- 
serves. It  is  time  to  get  rid  of  this  facile 
optimism.  In  a  few  days  some  twenty- 
five  or  fifty  million  of  us  will  go  to  the 
polls  and  express  our  choice  between 
Mr.  Coolidge,  Mr.  Da\is,  and  Mr. 
La  Follette.  It  is  not  the  contention  of 
this  article  that  any  one  of  these  three 
gentlemen  is  a  superman.  None  of  them 
incites  comparison  with  Washington, 
Napoleon,  or  St.  Augustine.  Neverthe- 
less, whichever  one  of  the  three  is 
elected  will  be  a  better  President  than 
the  American  people  deserve,  or  would 
have  acquired  by  their  own  efforts.  In 
fact,  of  the  seven  Presidents  of  the  past 
generation  not  more  than  one  or  two 
have  been  as  bad  as  we  deserved. 

Voluntas  populi  suprema  lex.  The 
will  of  the  people  in  public  affairs  is 
generally  to  let  somebody  else  do  it. 
If  George  does  it  I  retain  the  privilege 
of  criticism  and  can  complain  bitterly 
about  the  mess  George  has  made  of  it, 
but  if  I  do  it  I  shall  not  only  have  to 
postpone  the  cultivation  of  my  own 
interests  and  devote  valuable  time  and 
attention  to  the  public  welfare,  but 
shall  be  deprived  of  my  sacred  right  to 
abuse  the  conduct  of  the  government. 
The  electoral-college  provision  of  the 
constitution  doubtless  has  its  origin  in 
distrust  of  the  popular  intelligence,  but 
it  could  have  been  supported  far  more 
soundly  by  the  argument  of  public 
indifference.  The  electoral  college 
amounts  to  nothing  because  of  the  unex- 
pected rise   of  the    party   system,   but 


there  is  substantially  an  operating 
electoral-college  system  in  the  nominat- 
ing conventions  which  pick  the  candi- 
dates among  whom  the  voters  must 
choose. 

The  chief  difference  lies  in  the  fact 
that  our  nominating  colleges,  instead  of 
being  composed  of  the  wisest  citizens,  as 
the  Founding  Fathers  expected,  are 
composed  mainly  of  those  who  want  the 
job  badly  enough  to  work  for  it  and 
to  spend  their  own  money  on  railroad 
fare  and  hotel  bills.  This  might  have 
been  foreseen  by  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention if  its  members  had  gone  behind 
the  returns  in  the  history  of  past  repub- 
lics, and  had  given  less  attention  to 
the  machinery  of  government  and  more 
to  how  it  was  worked.  Every  form  of 
government  in  every  country  has  been 
run  by  the  people  who  wanted  to 
govern,  who  wanted  it  badly  enough  to 
spend  all  their  efforts  toward  that  end. 
Anybody  who  cares  enough  about  poli- 
tics to  give  it  the  greater  part  of  his 
attention  can  achieve  a  considerable 
participation  in  the  business  of  govern- 
ment, even  if  he  attains  only  a  nuisance 
value.  The  once  prevalent  doctrine 
that  practical  politics  requires  a  certain 
astuteness  can  hardly  survive  a  con- 
templation of  the  men  who  are  at  present 
engaged  in  practical  politics  in  the 
United  States.  The  average  politician 
is  even  more  incompetent  than  the 
average  golfer,  but  he  has  the  advan- 
tage of  practicing  an  art  in  which  the 
factor  of  luck  is  considerably  larger, 
and  he  has  a  better  alibi  for  his  score. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  in  the 
United  States  to-day  there  are  twenty 
first-rate  minds  in  the  profession  of 
engineering,  say,  for  every  one  in  the 
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profession  of  politics.  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  is  considerably  more  astute  than 
the  average  politician;  and,  in  his  otvti 
autobiography,  with  admirable  frank- 
ness he  has  preserved  Henry  Adams's 
approval  of  young  Lodge's  intention  of 
entering  the  profession  of  literature, 
which,  said  Adams,  offered  more  oppor- 
tunity than  almost  any  other  to  a  man 
of  moderate  attainments.  But  it  didn't 
take  Lodge  long  to  discover  that  politics, 
even  more  than  letters,  was  the  happy 
hunting  ground  of  mediocrity  which  in 
that  field  would  stand  out  like  genius 
itself. 

It  was  not  always  so,  of  course.  The 
reasons  for  the  decline  in  the  average, 
if  not  the  modal,  intelligence  of  our 
public  men  have  been  much  debated, 
and  not  very  conclusively.  The  fact, 
however,  is  obvious  to  anybody  who 
knows  any  large  number  of  politicans 
or  who  even  reads  much  about  them. 
The  great  intelligent  electorate  leaves 
the  selection  of  its  rulers  to  men  who 
are  interested  in  politics,  and  politics 
has  generally  ceased  to  interest  first-rate 
men.  The  direct  primary  has  only  con- 
firmed the  restriction  of  public  life  to 
men  who  are  willing  to  spend  their  own 
time  and  their  own  money  in  seeking 
office,  for  themselves  or  others.  It 
gives  us  all  a  chance  to  take  part  in  the 
selection  of  our  rulers,  and  in  nine 
primaries  out  of  ten  nobody  votes  except 
people  whose  direct  and  immediate 
personal  interests  are  connected  not 
only  wdth  voting  but  with  being  seen 
voting  right. 

Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.  The  general  run 
of  the  men  who  manage  the  parties  and 
select  the  candidates  being  inferior, 
their  ideas  are  inferior,  and  they 
naturally  incline  to  prefer  inferiority 
in  others  because  that  is  all  they  can 
understand.  And  here  is  the  genesis 
of  that  synthetic  monster  which  over- 
shadows American  politics — the  Avail- 
able Man.  Availability  as  the  average 
politician  understands  it  is  a  purely 
negative  thing  because  the  average  poli- 
tician is  so  nearly  negative.    The  Avail- 


able Candidate  is  one  who  has  no  ene- 
mies, against  whom  nothing  can  be  said, 
to  whom  nothing  need  be  forgiven 
because  he  has  done  nothing.  The  idea 
of  nominating  a  man  to  whom  much 
may  be  forgiven  because  he  hath  done 
much  is  incomprehensible 'to  politicians 
whose  own  characters  are  so  feeble, 
whose  own  records  of  achievement  are 
so  blank  that  they  have  nothing  positive 
to  offset  anything  which  might  be 
charged  against  them.  You  don't  get 
grapes  from  thorns,  figs  from  thistles, 
or  great  nominees  from  petty  nomi- 
nators. 

No  doubt  this  is  very  deplorable,  but 
the  unpolitical  citizen  who  fumes  about 
it  ought  to  search  his  own  heart  and 
recall  if,  at  the  last  election,  he  didn't 
vote  for  A  because  his  opponent  X 
was  a  Catholic  (or  not  a  Catholic,  as 
the  case  may  be) ;  if  he  didn't  prefer  the 
negative  Y  to  the  capable  B  because  B 
held  unorthodox  views  on  the  liquor 
question;  and  if  he  didn't  allow^  C's 
outspoken  views  in  favor  of  (or  against) 
the  League  of  Nations  to  drive  him  into 
voting  for  Z,  who  never  had  views,  or 
if  he  did  never  spoke  them  out,  on  any 
subject.  We  often  have  luck  with  our 
candidates,  due  to  the  operation  of  blind 
chance  or  an  all-wise  Providence,  but 
we  do  get  the  party  organizations 
and  the  nominating  conventions  we 
deserve. 

Hence  the  Available  Man.  Avail- 
ability, of  course,  as  it  is  understood 
in  American  politics,  means  availability 
during  the  campaign  only.  It  means  a 
good  candidate,  not  a  good  official.  In 
the  searchings  of  heart,  the  intriguing 
combinations,  and  the  bitter  quarrels 
that  make  up  the  operation  of  a  truly 
unbossed  nominating  convention,  about 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  mental  effort 
exerted  goes  to  the  seeking  of  a  man  who 
can  get  the  requisite  majority  in  the 
convention,  about  twenty-three  per 
cent  to  the  chances  of  the  various 
aspirants  for  getting  a  majority  in  the 
electoral  college,  and  not  more  than  two 
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per  cent  at  the  outside  to  the  aspirants* 
respective  quaHfication  for  the  presi- 
dency. 

You  would  think  that  it  would  be 
})lain  enough  for  the  understanding  of 
oven  the  average  politician  that  a  man 
who  can  successfully  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  presidency  is  apt  to  be 
re-elected,  and  that  it  will  serve  even  the 
innnediate  personal  interests  of  the 
politician  better  to  get  a  man  who  will 
have  patronage  at  his  disposal  for  eight 
years  rather  than  four  years.  You 
would  think  so,  but  it  is  not.  During 
the  sixteen  days  of  the  late  Democratic 
hostilities  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
I  several  billion  words  were  uttered,  not 
more  than  a  few  dozen  of  which — outside 
of  the  nominating  speeches  to  which 
nobody  listened — were  concerned  with 
the  capacity  of  the  various  candidates 
for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
office  to  which  they  all  aspired.  Ob- 
viously a  man  cannot  be  re-elected 
unless  he  has  been  elected  the  first 
time,  and  he  can't  be  elected  the  first 
time  until  he  has  been  nominated.  So 
far  the  politician  can  see,  and  as  a  rule 
no  farther. 

A  man  who  has  been  elected  President 
but  hasn't  yet  begun  his  term  is  some- 
what in  the  position  of  a  contender  for 
a  prize-fighting  championship.  To  have 
become  President  is  honorable  and 
profitable;  likewise  to  have  become  the 
logical  contender,  who  gets  his  picture 
in  the  movie  news  reels  all  over  the 
world  and  drawls  dow^n  a  large  sum  of 
money,  wun  or  lose.  To  be  a  good 
President  and  to  win  the  championship 
are  pretty  hard.  Many  are  called  but 
few  are  chosen.  Nevertheless,  most 
fighters'  managers  would  rather  have  a 
man  w^ho  can  win  the  championship 
than  one  who  merely  rises  high  enough 
to  fight  the  champion.  Fighters'  mana- 
gers are  not  the  most  intelligent  class  of 
the  body  politic,  yet  we  find  plenty  of 
candidates'  managers  who  seem  to  be 
perfectly  satisfied  if  their  candidate  is 
elected  to  oflBce — if  he  becomes  a  con- 
tender.    Whether  or  not  he  can  hold 


down  his  job  is  a  secondary  considera- 
tion, if  it  is  considered  at  all. 

Deplorable.^  Certainly.  Stupid.^ 
Well,  not  so  certainly.  Politics  is  an 
uncertain  game,  much  more  uncertain 
than  the  fight-game.  Politics  knows 
all  the  subterfuges  and  irregularities  of 
the  fight-game;  fixed  elections  are  not 
so  common  as  fixed  fights,  but  they 
probably  would  be  if  it  were  as  easy  to 
throw  down  a  candidate  as  to  persuade 
a  fighter  to  do  what  is  known  among 
fans  as  "taking  the  tank."  For  you 
never  can  tell  quite  what  the  great 
intelligent  electorate  is  going  to  do. 
There  is  more  in  it  for  the  politicians  if 
their  candidate  is  elected  twice  than  if 
he  is  elected  once,  but  there  is  some  sense 
in  the  average  politician's  determination 
to  concentrate  on  a  man  who  can  be 
elected  the  first  time,  without  worrying 
about  what  happens  to  him  afterward. 
Very  bad  Presidents  have  been  re-elected 
and  very  good  Presidents  have  been 
beaten  for  re-election.  It  is  a  painful 
thought,  but  true,  that  virtuous  con- 
duct in  oflSce  arouses  only  moderate 
interest  in  the  great  intelligent  elector- 
ate. The  turn  of  the  weather  is  apt  to 
influence  more  votes  in  a  presidential 
election  than  the  record  of  the  candidate 
and  his  competitors. 

So  the  politician  who  doesn't  worry 
about  what  his  candidate  will  do  in 
oflSce,  so  long  as  he  gets  there,  is  not  so 
stupid  as  he  may  seem.  He  takes  no 
thought  for  the  morrow,  for  he  knows 
not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  If  he 
doesn't  try  very  hard  to  give  us  a  good 
President,  it  is  because  we  have  shown 
that  we  are  not  particularly  eager  to 
have  good  Presidents.  If  he  concen- 
trates on  the  available  candidate  against 
whom  nothing  can  be  said,  he  has  some 
reason. 

Yet,  even  so,  the  zeal  of  the  average 
politician  in  his  search  for  an  irre- 
proachable mediocrity  is  rather  sur- 
prising. You  seldom  see  team  work 
between  two  strong  men  in  politics.  If 
the  backer  is  a  man  of  brains,  the  candi- 
date is  generally  a  stuffed  shirt.    If  the 
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candidate  is  a  man  of  brains  he  may  be 
supported  by  other  men  of  brains,  but 
he  is  apt  to  keep  them  very  definitely  in 
their  place,  and  a  low  place  at  that.  The 
partnership  of  complementary  talents 
which  has  been  so  brilliantly  exemplified 
in  the  sporting  world  by  Dempsey  and 
Kearns,  by  Billy  and  Ma  Sunday, 
is  without  parallel  in  politics.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it,  and  that  remote 
enough,  is  perhaps  the  case  of  Ma 
Ferguson  and  her  ex-governor  husband. 
Big  men  like  to  promote  the  candidacy 
of  little  men  because  little  men  are  easy 
to  manage;  little  men  prefer  little  men 
as  candidates  because  they  are  incapable 
of  understanding  big  men.  The  rule  is 
broken  only  when  a  big  man,  like 
Cleveland,  Roosevelt,  or  Wilson,  has 
shown  the  small  men  that  he  is  the 
party's  best  asset;  that  he  can  win 
where  smaller  men  would  lose.  Until 
somebody  has  proven  his  vote-getting 
ability,  the  small  men  who  do  the  nomi- 
nating naturally  seek  smallness  in  their 
nominee.  They  concentrate  on  the 
available  man. 

The  locus  classicus  in  the  study  of 
availability  is  the  Republican  National 
Convention  of  1920,  an  assemblage  of 
politicians  who  had  an  absolutely  free 
hand  in  the  selection  of  a  candidate 
because  they  were  reasonably  sure  of 
being  able  to  elect  anybody.  We  have 
Mr.  Harding's  own  word  for  it  that  he 
got  the  nomination  because  nobody  had 
anything  against  him.  There  were  co- 
gent reasons  for  many  voters  to  oppose 
Leonard  Wood  or  Hiram  Johnson,  and 
still  more  cogent  reasons  for  the  then 
ruling  oligarchy  of  the  Republican  party 
to  dislike  these  more  or  less  self-willed 
persons.  But  there  was  no  particular 
reason  for  any  voter  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  Mr.  Harding  because  he  was  com- 
paratively unknown  outside  of  Ohio. 
His  disastrous  effort  to  carry  the 
Indiana  primaries  was  rightly  inter- 
preted by  the  party  leaders;  Hoosier 
Republicans  had  not  voted  against 
Harding,    they   had   merely   voted   for 


Wood,  Johnson,  and  Lowden.  With 
these  three  out  of  the  way,  they  would 
all  vote  for  Harding;  and  they  did. 

No  doubt  the  decisive  factor  in  bring- 
ing about  Harding's  nomination  was  the 
knowledge  of  his  character  which  had 
been  obtained  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
Senate;  he  wouldn't  have  been  nomi- 
nated, for  all  that,  if  there  had  been 
anything  against  him  in  the  political 
sense.  But  there  was  nothing  against 
him  except  the  fact,  patent  to  anybody 
who  studied  his  record  and  read  his 
campaign  speeches,  that  he  was  not  big 
enough  for  the  oflSce.  The  politicians 
rightly  judged  that  this  was  no  objection 
at  all — not  only  Republican  politicians, 
but  Democratic  politicians  who,  in 
despair  of  finding  any  argument  against 
him  that  would  appeal  to  the  voters, 
had  recourse  to  a  crude  and  stupid 
personal  slander  which  did  Mr.  Harding 
far  more  good  than  harm. 

In  1920,  then,  we  got  exactly  the 
President  we  deserved.  We  deserved  it 
because  we  permit  nominations  to  be 
made  by  the  sort  of  men  who  sat  in 
that  Chicago  convention,  and  because 
we  ratify  those  nominations  in  Novem- 
ber. In  1920  any  Republican  would 
have  beaten  any  Democrat.  As  to  Mr. 
Harding's  administration,  it  is  sufficient 
to  remark  that  his  running  mate  and 
successor  is  asking  for  re-election  largely 
on  the  strength  of  his  diligence  in  trying 
to  send  his  predecessor's  friends  and 
assistants  to  jail.  If  Harding  had  lived, 
he  would  probably  have  suffered  for 
aspiring  to  a  job  too  big  for  him,  but 
the  party  that  put  him  there  because 
it  knew  that  the  job  was  too  big  for  him 
might  not  have  suffered  even  then; 

Now  we  have  a  choice  between  three 
candidates,  all  of  whom  are  better  than 
we  deserve.  The  Republican  convention 
that  met  at  Cleveland  took  Mr.  Coolidge 
with  about  as  much  enthusiasm  as  it 
would  have  taken  a  dose  of  ipecac. 
It  took  him  because  it  had  to — not 
because  we,  the  great  intelligent  elector- 
ate, constrained  it  to  virtue,  but  because 
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Mr.  Coolidge's  own  political  insight 
had  enabled  him  to  identify  himself  with 
whatever  assets  the  Republican  party 
had  left  after  the  disaster  of  the  previous 
winter.  The  only  happy  man  at  Cleve- 
land was  William  M.  Butler,  and  so  far 
as  could  be  judged  from  external  ob- 
servation he  rejoiced  in  the  maximation 
of  his  own  ego  rather  than  in  the  nomi- 
nation of  Coolidge.  The  convention  took 
Coolidge  because  it  knew  that  it  had  a 
fair  chance  to  hold  on  to  the  national 
administration,  and  the  accompanying 
emoluments  and  perquisites,  if  it  nomi- 
nated him — and  that  it  had  virtually 
no  chance  at  all  if  it  nominated  anybody 
else. 

Mr.  Coolidge,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
writer,  is  not  the  most  brilliant  repre- 
sentative even  of  the  extreme  conserva- 
tism with  which  he  is  identified.  He  has 
done  a  good  deal  to  make  conservatism 
ridiculous.  Nevertheless  he  has  the 
rare  virtue  of  regarding  money  as  some- 
thing to  be  saved  rather  than  something 
to  be  spent — not  only  private  money 
but  public  money.  That  quality  is 
badly  needed  in  a  President  just  now, 
but  it  hardly  seems  probable  that  we 
should  have  the  wisdom  to  select  that 
kind  of  President  if  left  to  ourselves. 
And  certainly  the  sort  of  men  who  make 
up  our  nominating  conventions  would 
never  of  their  own  accord  recognize  an 
inclination  to  economy  as  a  virtue  at  all. 

Mr.  John  W.  Davis  is,  or  was,  perhaps 
a  more  admirable  type  of  conservative. 
The  past  tense  is  necessary  because  he 
has  been  recommending  himself  during 
the  campaign  as  a  liberal  and  progressive. 
Yet  he  was  an  afterthought,  the  first  and 
spontaneous  choice  neither  of  the  party 
nor  of  the  delegates.  With  all  allowance 
for  Al  Smith's  brilliant  record  as  Gover- 
nor of  New  York  and  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  the  business  of  state 
administration,  as  well  as  for  Mr. 
McAdoo's  talent  for  arousing  a  devotion 
like  that  given  to  the  Veiled  Prophet  of 
Khorassan,  one  must  feel  that  Davis  or 
Underwood  or  Glass  or  Walsh  would 
be  a    better    President   than    either   of 


them.  Yet  Davis  and  Walsh  and  Under- 
wood were  not  seriously  considered  till 
Smith  and  McAdoo  were  out  of  the  way, 
and  Glass  was  never  seriously  considered 
at  all. 

Mr.  La  Follette  certainly  was  the 
unanimous  and  apparently  spontaneous 
choice  of  the  members  of  the  second 
Cleveland  convention,  but  that  conven- 
tion was  selected  largely  by  La  Follette 
himself  and  composed  either  of  people 
who  were  known  to  be  for  him  or  of 
groups  like  the  Socialist  party  which 
were  known  to  feel  that  he  was  practically 
the  best  they  could  get.  Mr.  La  Follette, 
like  Mr.  Coolidge,  nominated  himself; 
and  like  Mr.  Coolidge  he  reinforced  his 
genuine  popular  strength  with  a  great 
deal  of  political  skill.  La  Follette  re- 
members Thurlow  Weed's  doctrine  that 
the  first  axiom  of  politics  is  to  be  able 
to  carry  your  own  precinct.  Wisconsin 
is  always  his.  When  things  are  going 
badly  he  can  retire  behind  his  intrench- 
ments,  like  Ludendorff  in  Flanders,  or 
Wellington  at  Torres  Vedras,  ready  for 
an  offensive  when  the  prospect  is  better. 
And  if  he  should  by  any  chance  be 
elected,  it  may  be  predicted  that  before 
his  first  year  is  out  most  of  his  supporters 
will  feel  that  he  is  anything  but  the  sort 
of  President  they  deserve. 

It  is  not  La  Follette's  fault  that  his 
party  is  largely  ragtag  and  bobtail;  most 
of  the  talented  men  prefer  their  steady 
jobs  with  the  old-established  going 
concerns,  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican parties.  If  La  Follette  is  elected 
this  will  be  changed.  King  David's 
convention  that  assembled  in  the  Cave 
of  Adullam  was  also  largely  ragtag  and 
bobtail.  But  when  David  got  into  office 
he  set  the  example  which  most  radical 
leaders  have  followed  ever  since,  and 
took  over  as  much  of  the  conservatives' 
policy  as  seemed  useful.  Naturally  he 
took  over  many  conservatives  too,  since 
everybody  loves  a  winner,  and  the  lunatic 
fringe  of  Adullam  presently  found  itself 
out  in  the  cold.  So  would  it  be  with 
La  Follette.  Prophecy  is  notoriously 
a  gratuitous  form  of  error,  but  it  is  no 
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bad  guess  that  if  La  Follette  were 
President  most  of  the  complaints  against 
him  would  come  from  the  Left  Wing 
rather  than  the  Right. 

In  the  thirty  years  before  the  Harding 
administration  we  had  three  strong 
Presidents  and  two  weak  Presidents. 
Grover  Cleveland  was  loved  for  the 
enemies  he  had  made,  but  not  by  the 
majority  of  the  men  who  nominated  him 
three  times  and  elected  him  twice.  Like 
all  politicians,  they  were  afraid  of  him 
because  he  had  made  enemies;  they 
nominated  him  because  they  had  dis- 
covered that  he  could  be  elected.  Yet 
he  could  not  have  been  elected  in  1892 
if  he  hadn't  been  elected  in  1884,  and 
he  couldn't  have  been  elected  in  1884 
but  for  two  or  three  lucky  breaks. 

McKinley  was  no  brilliant  President 
but  he  was  good  enough  for  the  time. 
The  McKinley  administration  had  little 
to  do  with  the  wave  of  prosperity  that 
came  in  at  the  end  of  the  century,  but 
at  least  it  did  not  hinder  it  as  a  Bryan 
administration  would  have  done.  But 
McKinley  was  Mark  Hanna's  personal 
gift  to  the  nation.  Roosevelt  was  an 
accident  to  begin  with  and  his  own 
creation  thereafter.  The  blameless  Mr. 
Taft,  sentenced  to  the  White  House  as  a 
sort  of  penal  servitude,  at  least  gave  the 


public  an  object  lesson  in  the  futility 
of  good  intentions.  Those  who  accepted 
him  at  Roosevelt's  hands  would  have 
accepted  anyone  else  as  readily.  We 
might  easily  have  fared  worse. 

As  for  Mr.  Wilson,  he  owed  his  nomi- 
nation to  the  accident  of  the  two-thirds 
rule,  his  election  to  the  accident  of 
Republican  division,  and  his  re-election 
to  the  inepitude  of  Mr.  Hughes.  Champ 
Clark  was  the  President  we  deserved  in 
1912,  and  even  Republicans  will  probably 
feel  that  the  country  was  better  off  in 
Wilson's  hands  during  the  War  years. 
When  the  great  intelligent  electorate  is 
least  dominated  by  powerful  individuals, 
when  it  is  most  itself  and  its  party  dele- 
gates can  function  most  in  harmony 
with  the  popular  thought,  we  get  some- 
body like  Harding  or  Franklin  Pierce. 
That  is  the  sort  of  President  we  deserve. 
The  fact  that  despite  the  frequency  of 
weak  Presidents  we  have  usually  had 
the  luck  to  have  able  Presidents  when 
we  needed  them  lends  support  to  the 
view  that  Divine  Providence  gives 
special  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people.  Some  of  us  may  feel, 
however,  that  even  if  we  have  this  vast 
deposit  of  mercy  subject  to  check,  we 
have  come  dangerously  near  over- 
drawing our  account. 


OTHERS 


BY  FLORENCE  READY 


THEY  are  good  folk  to  kindly  know 
And  of  them  I  will  speak  no  evil, 
Just  as  my  ancestors  long  ago 

Would  word  no  ill  of  the  fay  people. 


But  hist !  bend  low  while  the  peat  fire's  lit — 

"They  know  more  ugliness  than  the  Good  Folks'  spite 

"For  O,  they  only  need  to  talk  a  bit  .  .  . 
"And  the  loveliest  things  are  in  blight." 


\^  ^^ 


*" 


-■-wf' 


HE    WENT   BY,    DRIVING   LIKE   MAD   TO   THE   DOCTORS 

THE  ULTIMATE  FROG 

A  Story 
BY  ROY  DICKINSON 


The  stars  were  out.  A  moonlit  cedar 
grove  moved  in  the  hght  breeze.  There 
was  a  whippoorwill  in  the  meadow  below 
the  camp.  Four  men  who  should  have 
been  asleep  hours  ago,  choked  between 
city  w^alls,  sat  instead  around  a  wood 
fire  near  a  waterfall  in  the  Ramapo 
Hills,  and  talked.  It  seemed  to  one  of 
the  men  as  though  he  could  hear  Nature 
taking  long,  deep  breaths.  He  felt  close 
to  truth  there  among  the  ferns.  The 
talk  had  turned  as  it  sometimes  does  to 
religion,  and  Nicoll,  like  all  men  who 
feel  the  truth  and  then  try  to  explain 
the  infinite  in  copy-book  catchw^ords — 
the  only  tools  we  have — was  a  little 
incoherent. 

After  Conan  Doyle  had  been  put  in 
his  place  by  one  of  the  hard-faced  ones 
from  dow^ntown,  and  a  jobber  in  radio 
supplies  had  told  why  he  didn't  go  to 
church,  Nicoll  said,  "Whatever  it  is, 
it's  here  around  us.  Truth  is  inside 
each  of  us.  I  can't  prove  it  by  logic 
but  I  know.     God  is  inside  all  of  us. 

Vol.  CXLIX.— No.  894.-49 


He  is  power,  just  waiting  to  be  drawn 
out.  There's  only  one  mind  in  the  uni- 
verse. It's  in  you  and  it's  in  that  water- 
fall and  that  grove  in  the  hill.  It's  all 
the  same  thing.  It's  here  now.  We  all 
go  back  to  it  some  day.  Sometimes  I 
think  Buddha  Gautama  had  the  right 
idea." 

"When  did  you  get  religion,  Nicoll.'^" 
asked  Thompson  the  broker. 

"There's  a  striving  in  us  all,"  said 
Nicoll,  ignoring  the  interruption,  "and 
we  like  to  kid  about  it.  It's  a  hunger 
that  we  run  away  from  to  Mah  Jong 
and  bridge  and  the  Follies — to  orange 
juice  and  gin.  Our  little  parades  to 
church  each  Sunday  are  like  the  glycer- 
ine tears  of  a  movie  star.  We  want 
something  real ;  we  want  to  know  where 
the  blue  begins,  like  poor  little  Gissing 
when  he  ran  toward  the  dawn  all  hot 
and  discouraged.  We  feel  if  we  could 
only  reach  the  far  horizon  we'd  find 
what  our  souls  hunger  for.  Yet  it's 
a  fact  that  every  man  who  searches  for 
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the  ultimate  is  always  a  tragic  figure. 
Sir  Galahad  searched  far  for  the  Holy 
Grail.  The  Maid  of  Orleans  heard  the 
voice  of  St.  Catharine  in  an  apple  tree. 
It  sent  her  on  a  long  quest.  Sweden- 
borg  talked  to  certain  people  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  in  1745,  and  a  shoemaker  of 
Goerlitz  called  Jacob  Boehme  looked 
into  the  soul  of  a  pewter  dish  on  a  sum- 
mer day  in  1600.  Men  in  all  ages  have 
groped  toward  the  ultimate.  They  are 
driven  by  a  hunger.  You'll  find  this 
hunger  all  over  the  world  now.  If  you'll 
read  Ouspensky  you'll  find  it  there. 
It's  in  St.  Paul,  if  you  have  a  Bible. 

"There's  a  hunger  and  a  puzzled 
yearning  in  all  of  us  that  we  can't  sat- 
isfy. All  over  the  world  different  people 
are  groping  in  different  ways  and  a  blind 
desire  is  shaking  the  veins  of  the  world 
like  swamp  fever.  We're  all  surrounded 
by  subdued  voices  and  little  whispers 
which  tell  us  to  do  something,  and  we 
don't  know  what  they  are  or  what  the 
something  is,  but  it's  all  the  same  thing. 
The  outcome  is  always  the  same  when 
we  listen  to  the  little  voices — the  voices 
Mahomet  heard  and  Swedenborg  and 
Copernicus  and  Old  Man  Sanders,  only 
Old  Man  Sanders  lowered  his  range 
from  the  stars  to  the  housetops.  He 
tried  to  organize  a  frog  quartet.  Listen." 

From  away  down  the  valley  came 
that  sound  which  Nicoll  had  long  been 
hearing.  It  had  reminded  him  of  an  old 
gray  man  and  his  striving  for  an  ideal. 
It  was  the  throbbing,  resonant,  deep- 
pitched  cry  of  one  who  looked  up  from 
the  mud  tow^ard  the  distant  stars. 

"You  mean  that  noisy  old  bullfrog 
down  in  the  swamp .f^"  asked  Thompson. 

"I  mean  that  voice  of  the  silence  cry- 
ing aloud  in  the  night,"  said  Nicoll. 
"Let  me  tell  you  about  Old  Man  San- 
ders." And  save  for  occasional  inter- 
ruptions w^hich  had  to  do  with  Camels 
and  pipe  tobacco,  the  rest  of  the  story 
is  his. 

I  met  Old  Man  Sanders  one  night  out 
coon  hunting.  He  was  sitting  on  a  log 
up  back  of  my  cabin  on  Malvern  Brook. 


I'd  heard  of  him  often  and  how  he  lived 
with  his  daughter  on  the  very  top  of 
Hogback  Mountain  in  an  old  stone 
house,  Dutch-Colonial.  Everybody  won- 
dered how  they  ever  built  it  way  up 
there. 

I  spoke  to  the  old  man  and  sat  down 
there  on  the  log  with  him.  The  dogs 
went  off  through  the  woods.  It  was 
about  two  in  the  morning — the  time 
everything  stirs  in  the  w^oods  and  a 
rooster  wakes  up  long  enough  to  crow  once 
and  then  goes  back  to  sleep.  Sanders 
was  a  fine  old  fellow,  friendly  and  nor- 
mal, and  he  knew  the  woods.  We 
talked  about  them  a  minute,  then  I 
asked  him  how  his  daughter  w^as.  I'd 
seen  him  go  by  my  house  that  morning 
at  breakfast  time,  driving  the  old  flivver 
like  mad,  and  Doc  Grimes  later  in  the 
morning  at  the  post  office  told  me  she 
didn't  have  a  chance.  They  took  her 
to  the  hospital  over  at  the  county  seat 
and  operated  in  a  last-minute  attempt 
to  save  her  life.  So  I  was  almost  afraid 
to  ask  him. 

"She's  going  to  come  through  all 
right,"  he  told  me.  He  said  it  with 
absolute  certainty  and  I  told  him  I  was 
mighty  glad  to  hear  it.  I  asked  him  in 
a  minute  what  time  he'd  'phoned  over 
that  evening. 

"I  didn't  'phone,"  he  said. 

Then  he  looked  at  me  a  minute  and  I 
thought — well,  anyway  he  looked  a  little 
queer  as  he  said: 

"I  heard  it  a  few  minutes  ago  on  this 
log  and  I'm  sure.  I  sat  here  praying 
for  hours  and  then  suddenly  I  knew  it 
was  all  right.  God  told  me.  He  knows 
it.  He  knows  all  those  things.  He 
knows  them  in  me.  Just  when  I  came 
to  the  end  of  my  rope  and  stopped  be- 
cause I  couldn't  go  any  further.  He 
started  in  me,  and  it's  all  right." 

Then  he  told  me  some  mor^  things 
along  the  lines  I  mentioned  before,  and 
I  had  an  unusual  experience.  I  knew 
he  knew.  I  knew  he  had  what  I'd  been 
groping  for.  I  knew  he'd  had  a  moment 
of  vision.  Something  had  whispered  to 
his  spirit  and  I  had  felt  a  touch  of  its 
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wings.  It  was  weird  but  it  was  fine  and 
I  felt  different  somehow.  We  talked  a 
little  more,  then  he  asked  me  to  come 
up  to  see  him  sometime.  I  called  the 
dogs  then  and  went  on.  He  told  me 
before  he  left  that  he  suddenly  saw  when 
he  received  his  message,  plain  and  clear, 
the  whole  plan  of  divine  wisdom.  He 
was  a  practical  old  cuss  and  I  knew  he 
had  something. 

I  didn't  get  up  to  his  cabin  for  two 


weeks.  Then  one  day  I  walked  up.  He 
took  me  in  and  showed  me  his  daughter 
still  in  bed,  but  almost  ready  to  get  up. 
Doc  Grimes  had  told  me  she  didn't  have 
one  chance  in  nine  hundred  when  they 
took  her  away. 

We  walked  out  in  the  shadows  back 
of  the  house  and  I  tried  to  get  him  to 
tell  me  some  more  about  his  message. 
But  I  could  see  he  had  lost  it.  A  little 
remained.     But  just  like  those  sudden 
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insights  into  the  scheme  of  things  you 
get  sometimes  under  laughing  gas,  the 
great  certainty  he  had  was  almost  gone. 
Just  as  the  truth  fades  out  at  the  very 
moment  of  coming  out  of  the  anaesthetic, 
he  told  me  he'd  forgotten  things  that  no 
one  could  remember  and  keep  sane. 

But  he  had  kept  two  things.  His  ab- 
solute certainty  that  for  an  instant  he 
had  been  one  with  God  and  all  else  in 
the  world,  and  an  intense  desire  to  be 
of  some  service,  to  give  something  of 
his  inner  self.  His  close  relation  to 
God  had  started  to  fade  out  but  lie 
kept  the  knowledge  that  he  should  be 
the  means  of  God's  reveahng  something, 
of  achieving  something  great  and  big, 
but  he  didn't  know  what  it  was  or  just 
how  to  go  about  it. 

Like  the  Indian  in  his  yoga  I've  read 
about,  the  old  man  had  come  face  to 
face  with  facts  no  reason  could  ever 
know.  He'd  come  out  of  his  samadhi 
with  his  character  changed,  his  life 
illumined,  but  he  couldn't  quite  get  back 
to  where  he'd  been  on  the  log  when  I 
first  saw  him.  His  experience  checked 
up  closely  with  several  flashes  I  had 
had  at  intervals  all  through  my  own 
life,  and  I  wanted  to  talk  more  about 
them.  But  he  had  come  back  to  his 
practical  relationship  with  the  world. 
He  was  afraid  of  the  other.  Afraid  he'd 
go  too  far  with  it.  So  we  talked  of  prac- 
tical things  like  the  radio.  He  had 
listened-in  the  first  time  the  night  be- 
fore down  at  Pete  Lodge's  house  in  the 
village.  All  the  local  stations  had  signed 
off,  and  then  Pete,  w^ho  had  invited  the 
old  man  in  to  show  him  the  new  toy, 
by  some  freak  of  chance  picked  up  Chi- 
cago on  a  one-tube  set. 

Old  Man  Sanders  was  full  of  the  won- 
der of  it.  They  had  picked  up  a  male 
quartet  out  of  the  air.  Probably  four 
song-pluggers  with  patent-leather  hair 
on  the  top  of  a  Chicago  office  building. 
To  him,  though,  those  singers  had  some 
connection  with  the  music  of  the  spheres, 

"Right  through  the  walls  their  voices 
came,  all  the  way  from  Chicago,"  he 
said. 


That  is  liow  he  came  to  get  the  idea 
that  he  had  to  make  music.  This  sick- 
ness of  heart,  this  desire  to  act  as  a 
means  of  revelation  for  something  he 
had  to  get  back,  ever  since  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  it  out  there  on  the  log,  made 
him  want  to  put  his  vague  desire  into 
music.  It  was  sort  of  pitiful,  his  at- 
tempts to  get  harmony  out  of  a  saxo- 
phone he  bought  from  an  advertisement 
in  a  farm  publication.  I'd  often  hear 
him  when  I  was  out  with  the  dogs  at 
night.  I  would  go  over  and  find  him 
sitting  on  the  same  old  log.  He  was  in 
the  presence  of  unforgettable  things,  but 
he  couldn't  attain  them.  He  couldn't 
get  back  to  the  vision. 

He  told  me  one  night  after  I  had  come 
over,  attracted  by  the  inharmonious 
grunts  and  cries  of  the  saxophone  giving 
out  haphazard  sounds  under  clumsy, 
earnest  fingers.  "It's  no  use,  Mr.  Nic- 
oll,  "I've  been  trying  to  find  my  way 
})ack,  but  I  can't.  There's  another 
world  right  around  me  here  and  I  can't 
get  back  in.  Somebody  has  closed  the 
door.  But  I  could  make  it  I  know  if  I 
could  get  harmony  out  of  this.  I  wan- 
der around  and  I  try  to  play.  But  it's 
no  use.  Where  have  they  gone — those 
things  I  saw,  the  friends  that  told  me 
all  I  wanted  to  know?'*  So  he  gave  the 
saxophone  to  Pete  Lodge,  who  still  plays 
it  in  the  local  band. 

The  speaker  paused  and  remained  for 
a  time  looking  into  the  fire. 

"Everybody  has  had  some  queer  ex- 
perience," said  Thompson;  "what  hap- 
pened to  the  old  man  then.^" 

Again  an  old  bullfrog  from  the  edge 
of  the  pond  below  uttered  his  deep- 
toned  "Better  go  Round"  and  repeated 
his  song  three  times.     / 

When  the  bullf/og  finished  the  speaker 
continued. 

"Sometimes  it's  the  chirp  of  a  cricket 
in  the  wood  of  an  old  house,  sometimes 
it's  the  sound  of  a  pattering  rain  on  the 
tree  leaves,  sometimes  the  song  of  a 
bullfrog  that  heralds  to  a  man  the  con- 
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3iousness  of  the  nearness  of  God.    Ev- 

rybody  has  some  one  call.    The  sound 

f  a  steamboat  whistle  at  night  away 

ff,  the  moan  of  a  light  wind  in  the  ce- 

ars,  the  bay  of  a 

istant  hound,  the 

oil    of   a    church 

>ell,  or  the  night 

ry  of  a  hoot  owl — 

I  here  is  a  sound  for 

ill  of  us. 

[    It    was  tw^o   or 

hree  months  after 

le  gave  away  the 

;axophone  that  I 

;  a  w     Old    Man 

Sanders  again  out 

)n  his  log.    I  often 

-alked  about  poli- 

!t  i  c  s     a  n  d     the 

weather  to  him  at 

Ithe     post     office. 

But  this  night  the 

bullfrogs    were 

llooking    up    from 

|the    nuid    of    the 

ponds  and  singing 

to   the  clear,    far 

stars. 

He  hungered  to 

talk,  it  seems. 
"  It's  warm  here 

and     dark    to- 
night,'*   he    said, 

"and  it's  here  I'll 

sit    and   think 

awhile  and  talk  if 

you'll  let  me  and 
not  think  I'm  en- 
tirely queer.  When 
it's  like  this  and 
no  light  except  the 
blinkin'  stars,  I 
hear  them  sing. 
It's  like  the  voices 
of  multitudes  that 
won't  make  har- 
mony. There's  one  now  sings 
there's  one,  ye  hear  him  way  off,  sings 
higher  like.  It's  the  voice  of  the  world. 
Each  singer  there  in  the  swamp  is  call- 
ing out  to  another.     Like  people  they 


low 


are,  all  over  the  world  wantin'  and  hun- 
gerin'  for  the  same  thing  they  all  crave. 
They  squat  there  in  the  muck  land  and 
they  look  up  and  outside  and  beyond 
.  ^^^^  somewhere    just 

past  the  stars  they 
see,  and  they  call 
to    it.      If    they 
could  just  sing  to- 
gether   now   it 
would  make  a  har- 
mony, wouldn'  t 
it,   Mr.  Nicoll? 
But    there   they 
are,    each    in    his 
own     little     mud 
hole,  makin'  each 
his     own     sound. 
There's    no    har- 
mony.    Each  one 
sings   his   little 
chord.  They  can't 
see  it's  the  same. 
They  can't  chime 
together  to  make 
God's  real  hymn." 
"Sort  of  a  frog 
quartet  you'd  like 
to  start?"  I  asked 
him. 

"That's  it,"  he 
jumped  right  back 
at  me,  eager  as  a 
kid,  "a  quartet 
each  singing  his 
own  part,  the  best 
he  knows  it.  All 
together  in  har- 
mony." 

"That's  a  good 
tenor  down  there 
by  the  lily  pond," 
I  said. 

We  sat  there  a 
few  minutes  more 
in  silence.  He 
seemed  to  be  lis- 
all  around  us  that 
the   grass.     I  felt 


SOME  LADIES  HAD  CALLED  AND  SHE  HAD 
SHOWN  THEM  THE  DOOR 


tening  to  the  voices 

kept    whispering   in 

the  sense  of  loneliness  we   all   get   at 

times  and  saw  an  old  owl  go  flapping 

lazily    over   the   trees  near  us,    a  dim 
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form  that  momentarily  shut  off  the 
stars. 

I  started  as  I  heard  the  old  man  say, 
"I'll  do  it.  It's  the  thing  I  have  to 
hear." 

I  looked  at  his  face  in  the  dim  light. 
He  looked  like  a  man  who  had  set  his 
heart  on  a  great  ideal,  not  like  a  man 
who  was  going  to  train  animals.  If  I 
were  talking  to  a  gathering  of  mystics 
instead  of  a  bunch  of  practical  business 
morons  round  a  camp  fire,  I'd  tell  you 
just  what  he  did  look  like. 

It  was  the  expression  of  a  man  who 
has  seen  a  thing  he  must  do,  though  he 
die  for  it.  It  was,  in  a  word,  the  look 
of  a  man  who  sees  an  ideal,  who  starts 
on  the  impossible  quest,  the  far  journey. 
We  successful  business  men  compro- 
mise with  our  ideals.  That's  why  we 
are  successful. 

The  man  who  can't  compromise  is 
doomed.  He  gets  crucified.  We  know 
how  well  we  do  with  far  less  than  perfec- 
tion. We'll  never  even  try  for  the  other. 
The  people  who  do  try  we  don't  consider 
respectable  or  regular.  We  helj)  crucify 
them.  I  thought  these  tilings  again  that 
night  as  I  saw  Old  Man  Sanders  start 
down  the  slope  after  the  first  tenor  for 
his  frog  quartet. 

The  troubadours  of  the  meadow  and 
pond  sing  the  folk  songs  of  the  little 
people.  Each  is  an  individualist  and 
makes  vocal  his  longing  for  the  places 
beyond  this  gray  world.  He  who  would 
blend  the  many  voices  of  humanity  or  of 
nature  has  a  mighty  task. 

Or  as  Nicoll  put  it,  '*01d  Man  Sanders 
had  a  hell  of  a  time  with  those  frogs." 
He  caugh  t  the  first  tenor.  A  peeper  this 
frog  was.  No  one  knows  when  a  peeper 
sleeps.  If  you  were  little  enough  and 
could  sneak  up  like  a  brownie,  you'd  see 
him  sitting  by  a  lily  pad  at  the  pond's 
shore  with  his  throat  puffed  out,  hitting 
a  note  as  high  as  the  highest  C  on  a 
violin.  This  first  tenor  caused  three 
nights  of  hard  work  for  the  old  man 
and  finally  was  caught  and  put  in  the 
little  pond  just  back  of  the  cabin.     He 


was  the  start  of  the  Great  Frog  Quartet. 
The  next  came  harder  yet.  Away  off 
the  old  man  would  hear  him — some  old 
green  frog  by  a  swampy  stump  singing 
to  the  stars  his  mellow  madrigal,  "Getta 
Jug  o'  Rum!    Getta  Jug  o'  Rum!" 

"There's  my  second  bass  now,"  the 
old  man  would  say  with  his  ear  cocked 
and  that  eager  look  in  his  eyes,  and  he'd 
start  off  over  bog  and  fen  and  ditch  and 
dyke  in  the  direction  of  the  far  voice. 
It  was  on  his  search  for  the  second  bass 
he  ran  foul  of  Mortimer  Pardee,  the  big 
lawyer.  Pardee  has  a  place  up  the  val- 
ley. This  frog  with  the  mellow  bass  was 
in  the  duck  pond  near  his  house.  I  can 
imagine  Old  Man  Sanders  slipping  up 
on  the  singer  inch  by  inch  and  Pardee 
watching  him  from  the  dark  of  his  top 
window.  When  Sanders  crawled  under 
the  fence,  the  lawyer  ordered  him  off  the 
place.  He  told  me  later  how  the  old 
man  looked  up  at  his  window,  crawled 
along  on  his  stomach  a  yard  or  so,  and 
then  made  a  leap  into  the  mud  at  the 
edge  of  the  pond.  Pardee  ran  down 
with  a  shotgun  and,  convinced  a  lunatic 
was  trying  to  attack  his  home,  fired  a 
load  of  bird  shot  at  a  tall  figure  dripping 
mud  and  running  down  the  hill.  Old 
Man  Sanders  had  secured  the  second 
bass  for  his  quartet  at  the  expense  of  a 
load  of  shot  whistling  by  his  ears  and 
the  belief  of  a  neighbor  that  he  had  been 
visited  by  a  lunatic. 

There  was  a  change  going  on  in  Old 
Man  Sanders  like  that  in  any  person's 
soul  who  tries  for  the  ultimate,  who 
won't  compromise  with  his  ideal.  He 
said  to  me  soon  after  the  shooting  epi- 
sode :  "I'm  beginiy^ng  to  feel  that  maybe 
the  vision  that  come  to  me  there  on  the 
log  is  the  true  state,  and  that  the  dream 
is  feeding  the  cattle  and  plowing  the 
fields  and  the  other  motions  we  go 
through  to  get  enough  to  eat  and  wear. 
Out  there  I  think  is  the  real  world. 
It's  the  one  here  that's  the  dream. 
Heaven  is  here  inside  me.  I  can  hear 
it   sing   sometimes." 

He  must  have  told  something  like 
that  to  Pete  Lodge.     I  saw  Pete  one 
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jjvening  and  he  told  me  he  was  getting 

rorried  about  the  old  man. 

Used  to  talk  regular,"  said  Pete, 
I* but  he*s  been  gettin*  wild  lately.  Al- 
lows he's  sort  of  a  Joan  of  Arc  or  some- 

ling.  He  had  a  story  in  the  magazine 
section  of  the  Journal  with  him  last 
■night  at  the  house.  One  of  those  pic- 
lure-stories  about  a  young  musician. 
Took  gas  because  he  couldn't  compose 
some  sort  of  a  symphony  he  felt  swelling 
or  welling  or  fermenting  up  within  him, 
the  paper  said.  The  old  man  told  me 
he  knew  just  how  this  fellow  felt.  You 
know  about  him  getting  his  feet  all  wet 
cliasin'  frogs  around  the  swamp.  It 
ain't  right.  I  spoke  to  the  doctor  about 
it.  Cracked,  that's  what  he  is.  Going 
to  make  a  frog  quartet  to  give  harmony 
mL  night.  Doggone  it,  why  didn't  he 
speak  to  me  about  it?  I'd  'a'  taught 
liim  to  play  the  harmonica  and  make 
all  the  music  he  wanted.  But  he's  got 
his  mind  set  on  this  frog  thing,  and  ye 
can't  get  his  mind  oil'  it." 


For  his  first  bass  Old  Man  Sanders 
needed  a  green  frog.  On  a  summer 
night  he  is  the  singer  you  hear  hitting 
about  an  octave  below  middle  C.  Dur- 
ing the  time  he  searched  for  him  he 
spent  some  time  out  on  his  old  log.  He 
was  being  hounded  then.  Pardee  and 
Pete  Lodge  and  the  others  had  compared 
notes  and  the  neighbors  had  done  the 
rest.  The  old  man  who  had  set  his  heart 
on  an  ideal  was  "cracked." 

The  ladies  had  talked  it  over  at  the 
Dorcas  Society  meeting  and  considered 
the  horror  of  the  daughter  up  there  on 
Hog  Back  in  the  cabin  with  an  insane 
father.  Something  had  to  be  done  about 
it.  He  wasn't  fit  to  be  at  large  or  run 
the  farm.    The  girl  would  be  neglected. 

I  went  up  one  night  to  the  cabin.  He 
was  out.  "Looking  for  a  specimen,"  his 
daughter  Kate  told  me.  I  asked  her 
about  it  and  when  she  found  I  was  sym- 
pathetic she  talked.  Some  ladies  had 
called  and  she  had  shown  them  the  door. 

"If   dad   wants   to   get   some   frogs. 


I 


YE    HAD    NO   RIGHT    TO   TRESPASS,    CAL 
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whose  business  is  it?"  she  said.  "City 
people  come  up  here  and  gather  mush- 
rooms and  butterflies.  Dad  has  a  right 
to  collect,  and  he's  a  lot  more  serious 
than  they  are  about  it.  He  won't  quit. 
They'd  better  stop  bothering  him.  He's 
getting  right  put  out  about  it." 

We  talked  for  some  time.  .She  seemed 
to  be  altered.  She  had  water  colors  up 
there  and  was  working  with  them.  She 
talked  about  "trying  to  be  what  she 
knew  she  had  it  in  her  to  be."  UnUke 
most  of  these  mountain  people,  she 
seemed  to  have  a  purpose  and  a  desire. 
I  felt  in  my  heart  it  had  something  to 
do  with  the  old  man  and  the  log  and 
his  search  for  the  frogs.  Two  new  people 
seemed  to  have  moved  into  the  cabin. 
The  change  was  evident  everywhere. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  the  old  man 
came  out  from  the  woods  into  the  clear- 
ing. We  were  sitting  on  the  porch  and 
his  two  frogs  w^ere  croaking,  one  high, 
one  low.  Once  in  a  while  they'd  sing 
at  the  same  time.  He  was  excited  as  he 
called  me.  He  had  a  bag  in  his  hand. 
He  reached  in  and  pulled  out  a  big  green 
frog.  "I've  hunted  four  nights  for  this 
one,"  he  said,  and  dropped  it  with  a 
plunk  into  the  little  pond.  Then  we 
went  back  on  the  porch  and  listened. 

It  sounded  like  real  music.  The  phi- 
losophy of  song  and  the  w^oods  w^as  there. 
There  was  the  mysticism  of  creation  in 
the  harmony.  The  deep  note  of  the 
old  bull,  the  higher  one  of  the  green 
frog,  and  the  shrill  tenor  of  the  peeper 
blended  in  a  melody  like  an  old  folk 
song.  I  began  to  think  of  the  "Ode  to 
a  Grecian  Urn."  It  was  the  true  har- 
mony of  the  almost,  the  perfection  of 
the  nearly  perfect.  There  w^as  melody 
in  the  music  as  of  a  w^orld  striving  to  be 
articulate  at  some  point  beyond  the  light 
of  the  morning  star. 

"Now  if  I  just  had  that  pickerel  frog. 
If  we  only  had  a  second  tenor  here  w^e'd 
have  a  perfect  quartet,"  the  old  man 
said.  He  wasn't  satisfied  w^ith  the  al- 
most.    I  was. 

Just  then  four  men  stepped  up  to  the 
porch  from  nowhere. 


"Could  we  speak  to  you  a  minute^ 
Cal?"  said  one. 

He  left  us  and  they  all  walked  off  a 
few  steps.  Their  voices,  low  at  first, 
rose  a  little,  and  I  recognized  Pete  Lodge 
and  the  Constable  Jeff  Myers. 

"Ye  had  no  right  to  trespass,  Cal," 
I  heard  one  say. 

"Well,  ye  better  come  along  down  for 
a  few  days,"  were  the  next  words.  At 
the  flash  of  a  pair  of  handcuffs  some- 
thing in  the  old  man  broke.  The  things 
his  daughter  had  told  him — the  bird- 
shot,  the  ridicule,  the  queer  looks  of  the 
loafers  at  Jackson's  store — all  seemed  to 
converge  in  that  moment  on  the  pair  of 
handcuffs  and  the  man  w^ho  was  trying 
to  put  them  on  his  wrists.  He  stepped 
back  and  reached  into  a  farm  wagon. 
Then,  as  Jeff  Myers  leaped  after  him, 
the  old  man  brought  a  heavy  wagon 
spoke  down  on  his  head  as  hard  as  he 
could  hit.  The  man  fell  and  rolled  over 
on  his  face.  The  handcuffs  clanged  on 
the  rock.  Sanders  ran  across  the  clear- 
ing. Somebody  cried,  "Stop  or  I'll 
shoot."  A  shot  rang  out.  The  daughter 
screamed.     The  old  man  ran  on. 

Then  I  helped  carry  the  other  man 
into  the  house.  He  was  limp  and  his 
head  was  bleeding  badly.  The  doctor 
came  later  and  ordered  him  to  the  hos- 
pital. He  stayed  there  nine  weeks  with  a 
fractured  skull,  and  just  pulled  through. 
Of  course  there  was  a  real  feud  from  then 
on.  The  old  man  and  his  daughter  dis- 
appeared. I  found  out  later  that  sev- 
eral complaints  had  been  lodged  and  the 
constables  had  gone  up  that  night  with 
a  doctor  to  bring  the  old  man  down  to 
the  village  for  observation.  The  flash 
of  the  handcuffs  led  to  the  blow  with 
the  wagon  spoke,  and  it  wasn't  the  old 
man's  fault  the  constable  didn't  die. 

You  can't  almost  kill  a  constable  w4th 
impunity  even  up  here  in  the  mountains, 
and  the  state  police  went  out  after  the 
old  man.  He  took  a  pot  shot  at  one  of 
them  from  behind  a  crag  and  from  then 
on  he  was  a  hunted  outlaw.  They  sur- 
rounded him  once  but  he  slipped  through 
the  lines.    No  one  knew  the  woods  better 
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nd  he  managed  always  to  keep  out  of 
icir  way. 

1 1  was  several  weeks  later  that  I  went 
1  the  car  to  look  at  some  hounds  in  a 


cabin  above  the 
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loinitain    village    about    twelve    miles 
orth  of  here.    I  stayed  all  night  with  a 
nipper  I  knew  in  a 
illage.     We     were 
•lit     late,     talking 
.vcr    old    times. 
Middenly    I    heard 
lirm.      The    first 
en  or,    the    second 
);<ss,  and  the  first 
)ass.       Somewhere 
roiii  away  off  over 
he  trees  along  the 
.vaterways     the 
•liylluu  of  their  har- 
came  to  me 
jis    an   organ 
Those  frogs 
inspiring, 
surely    were 
tlic   same   ones.     I 
•oiildn't   mistake 
that  clear  first  tenor 
anywhere.       We  f 
walked  over  in  their 
diiection,  the  trap- 
per    and     I.     The 
nearer  we  came  the 
surer    I    was    that 
there    were    the 
frogs   of   Old  Man 
Sanders. 

I  asked  Bill  Mc- 
Kinney — that  was 
the  trapper's  name 
— if  he  had  heard 
about  the  trouble 
over  our  w^ay. 

"Did  you  hear 
how     Old     Man 

Sanders  almost  killed  a  constable  a  while 
back?"    I  asked  him. 

Bill  gave  me  a  queer  smile  and  said 
nothing,  so  I  knew  he  knew  just  where 
Old  Man  Sanders  was  hiding  up  there 
in  the  mountains  and  that  it  was  his 
three  frogs  I'd  heard.  After  we  came 
in  I  went  out  again  later  and  located  the 


FROM    THEN    ON    HE    WAS 
HUNTED    OUTLAW 


little  pond  about  three  miles  away  from 
Bill's  cabin.  I  sat  on  a  rock  and  lis- 
tened to  their  harmony  for  some  time, 
hoping  I  might  meet  the  old  man,  but 
he  didn't  show  up.  Near  dawn  I  came 
back  again. 

I  said  no  more  about  the  old  man  that 
day,  but  just  before 
I  left  for  home  Mc- 
Kinney  said  to  me, 
"Old  Man  Sanders 
is  still  lookin'  all 
over  the  country 
around  here  for  that 
last  frog,  but  you 
needn't  say  nothin' 
to  the  troopers 
about  it.  That  old 
man  is  crazy — like 
a  fox.  If  they  ever 
get  him  they'll  be  a 
damn  sight  smarter 
than  any  trooper 
I've  met  yet." 

But  they  did  find 
him  after  all.  It 
happened  this  way: 
We  were  down  at 
Jackson's  store 
waiting  for  him  to 
distribute  the  mail. 
It  was  just  after 
dusk.  You  must 
have  read  about  it. 
They  put  it  on  an 
inside  page  in  the 
city  papers.  It  was 
a  sensation  here. 
Just  happened 
about  six  weeks 
ago.  A  quiet  night, 
some  talk  in  the 
store  about  politics 
and  oil  and  the  new 
road.  Then  suddenly  a  shot  from  up  the 
road.  In  a  minute  Jackson's  boy  ran 
in,  white  around  the  gills.  « 

"They   got   Old   Man   Sanders,"   he 

said.  ,  n^,       11 

I  was  one  of  the  first  there.    The  old 

man  was  sitting  on  a  gray  stone  with  his 

back  to  a  tree.     He  looked  as  if  he  d 
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just  fallen  asleep  there.  He  had  been 
able  to  get  as  far  as  the  rock  after  the 
shot  hit  him.  He  was  dead.  The  rotten 
thing  was  that  the  troopers  had  seen 
him  and  ordered  him  to  stop.  But  it 
wasn't  any  stranger  who  shot  him.  It 
was  his  own  neighbor,  Pete  Lodge,  who 
fired  his  fox  gun  at  him  as  he  started  to 
skip  up  the  side  of  the  hill  above  Mal- 
vern Brook.  The  Coroner's  Jury  pro- 
nounced the  old  man  criminally  insane 
and  all  that.  Lodge  was  exonerated 
officially,  but  they  called  him  an  assas- 
sin in  the  neighborhood  till  he  finally 
got  out. 

The  old  man  looked  peaceful  there  on 
the  rock.  I  was  for  lynching  the  man 
who  fired  the  shot.  I  stayed  there  while 
the  rest  went  for  the  sheriff.  There  was 
a  little  white  box  lying  a  few  feet  away 
from  the  rock.  I  was  there  alone  with 
the  dead  man.  The  moon  was  dim. 
The  brook  sang.  It  was  lonesome. 
Suddenly  I  felt  that  queer  prickling  of 
the  scalp  which  comes  even  to  brave 
men,  one  of  which  I  am  not,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  something  they  can't  explain. 
The  little  white  box  had  started  to  move 
and  there  was  no  windl 


Then  I  heard  a  sound  like  the  soft 
scuffle  of  a  moth  against  the  screen  at 
night.  I  picked  up  the  box  and  put  it 
in  my  pocket  just  before  the  rest  of  the 
people  came  back. 

In  my  cabin  I  opened  the  box  and 
looked  into  the  unblinking  eyes  of  the 
ultimate  frog — the  final  member  of  the 
poor  old  man's  quartet,  the  one  which 
had  cost  him  his  life. 

He  was  a  true  pickerel  frog.  When  I 
put  him  out  in  the  pond  in  a  little  cage 
I  fixed  up,  he  hit  middle  C  as  true  as  a 
good  'cellist. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence  and 
then  from  the  darkness  beyond  the  em- 
bers some  one  asked  an  obvious  ques- 
tion. 

"Of  course  I  did,"  said  NicoU.  "I 
went  up  there  with  the  second  tenor 
two  nights  after  the  funeral.  There  are 
always  people  like  me  who  try  to  pick 
up  and  carry  on  for  a  man  who  won't 
be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  per- 
fection. But  it  always  seems  to  work 
out  the  same  way." 

The  other  three  frogs  had  disap- 
peared. 


WINTER  SOLSTICE 


BY  EDITH  M.  THOMAS 


NOW  is  the  time  when  Day's  vast  chariot-wheel 
Makes  shortest  loops  in  journeying  through  the  sphere. 
And  so  we  reach  dark  solstice^of  the  year. 
Where  there  is  set  on  Beauty's  tomb  a  seal. 
Yet,  in  our  dreams,  Prometheus- wise,  we  steal 
A  gleam  beyond  the  close-barr'd  portal  drear. 
And  walk  by  running  waters  flashing  clear. 
Or  in  green  fields  to  pluck  the  violet  kneel. 


For  longest  nights  can  have  but  one-night  stands ! 
Our  dreams  are  right;  soon  back  the  sun  must  climb 
What  though  I  sink  into  those  dreaded  hands 
Awaiting  all.^^     My  dreams  reveal  that,  past 
The  outpost  of  my  longest  Night  of  Time, 
I  shall  step  lightly  into  Spring  at  last. 


MlLK-WlllTE    lIEliO.WS    DRIFTING    UP   FROM   JHE    TROPICAL   COUNTRIES 


SEA-ISLAND  MAGIC 

The  Feathered  Folk  of  the  Carolina  Marshes 
BY  HERBERT  RAVENEL  SASS 


A  FTER  the  rigors  of  winter,  spring 
1~\  comes  with  especial  exquisiteness 
to  the  long  narrow  barrier  islands  stretch- 
ing up  and  down  the  Low  Country  coast 
between  the  marshes  and  the  sea.  She 
comes  most  exquisitely  of  all  in  the  form 
of  flocks  of  milk-white  herons  drifting 
up  from  the  tropical  countries  like  gleam- 
ing wisps  of  wind-blown  snowy  cloud. 
These  flocks  come  in  March  and  April, 
and  when  the  white  heron-clouds  are 
seen  floating  airily  up  from  the  south- 
ward above  the  clean  palm-fringed 
beaches,  the  fleets  of  blue-bill  ducks, 
dotting  the  ocean  waters  all  along  the 
coast  just  outside  the  farthest  line  of 
breakers,  know  that  it  is  time  to 
move. 

Squadron  after  squadron,  they  rise  on 
the  water  and  take  to  wing.    Sometimes 


they  travel  many  miles  before  they  alight 
again,  keeping  always  just  outside  the 
surf;  sometimes  they  fly  only  a  few 
hundred  yards,  spending  the  rest  of  the 
day  floating  on  the  warm  water  like 
little  ships  at  anchor;  and,  as  each 
squadron  moves  on,  its  place  is  taken  by 
another  coming  from  farther  south.  So, 
through  early  April,  the  procession  con- 
tinues, a  seemingly  endless  multitude  of 
ducks,  in  regiments  and  battalions,  jour- 
neying northward  by  easy  stages  along 
the  barrier-island  beaches,  with  many 
halts  and  much  idling,  playing,  and 
gossiping  by  the  way.  And  at  frequent 
intervals  these  bluebill  fleets,  riding  the 
waves  outside  the  breakers,  look  up  and 
see  drifting  over  them  under  the  vivid 
blue  sky  another  little  white  cloud  of 
herons,  bringing  the  summer  up   from 
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the  hot  regions  where  summer  never 
ends. 

Now  this  is  no  springtime  idyl:  but 
this  coming  of  spring  to  the  Low  Country 
sea  islands — riding  up  from  the  tropics 
on  the  shining,  sunlit,  rhythmic  wings  of 
the  white-heron  flocks — is  a  miraculously 
beautiful  thing,  and  one  must  write  of 
it  reverently.  It  is  typical  of  the  sea- 
islands'  magic;  but  many  other  things, 
great  and  small,  tangible  and  intangible, 
contribute  to  the  making  of  that  magic. 
In  the  evening,  as  we  sit  listening 
to  the  roar  of  the  surf  on  the  barrier 
beach  a  half-mile  away  across  the 
marshes  and  to  the  music  of  the  wind  in 
the  palmettos  and  pines  encircling  our 
little  camp,  six  long-legged,  loop-necked 
birds,  looming  black  and  monstrous  in 
the  moonlight,  sail  slowly  over  our  heads 
in  single  file,  barely  topping  the  sum- 
mits of  the  pines — great  blue  herons,  like 
cranes  in  a  Japanese  print,  coming  in  to 
the  woods  to  roost.  In  the  dead  of  the 
night  chuck-wills-widows,  big  brown 
cousins  of  the  whippoorwill,  sing  eerily 
in  the  blackness,  and  at  crack  of  dawn 
the  red-berried  evergreen  cassena  thick- 
ets ring  with  the  loud  joyful  songs  of 
cardinals  and  Carolina  wrens.  Then, 
when  day  has  come,  we  hear  the  songs 
of  the  willets — shrill  yet  sweet  and  flute- 
like songs,  coming  from  near  and  far, 
borne  to  us  on  the  breeze  that  sweeps  in 
from  the  sea  across  the  wilderness  of 
marsh. 

Through  this  marsh  winds  a  tidal  creek 
which  will  bring  us,  after  many  meander- 
ings,  from  our  camp  amid  the  palmeUos 
to  the  back  beach  of  the  long  low  barrier- 
isle  fronting  the  sea.  It  is  a  creek  of 
many  memories,  though  it  lacks  the  dis- 
tinction of  another  marsh  waterway 
where,  not  long  ago,  a  great  devilfish 
was  seen  forging  slowly  downstream, 
his  vast  batlike  bulk  stretching  half- 
way from  shore  to  shore.  Perhaps  the 
pirates  knew  this  little  river  in  the  old 
buccaneer  days,  for  a  tortuous  channel 
joins  it  to  a  deep  wide  inlet  which  was 
once  a  favorite  pirate  haunt.  Undoubt- 
edly, in  the  palmy  time  of  the  great  sea- 


island  planters,  these  quiet  waters  often 
saw  the  long  boats  and  swift  barges, 
rowed  by  stalwart  singing  negroes,  in 
which  the  planters  navigated  the  num- 
berless creeks  and  rivers  that  wind  in 
and  out  through  the  sea-island  region 
and   make   it   a   sort   of  rural   Venice. 

All  along  this  creek  of  ours  are  places 
to  which  we  have  given  names  of  our 
own  making.  There  is  Porpoise  Point, 
for  instance,  where,  one  autumn  day,  a 
herd  of  charging  dolphins,  racing  round 
the  point  in  pursuit  of  a  school  of  mul- 
let, nearly  ran  over  us  as  we  lay  at 
anchor  in  a  little  bateau,  fishing  for 
whiting,  croaker,  and  other  small  fry.  To 
the  left  is  Ibis  Sound,  an  open  space  in 
the  marsh  covered  with  water  at  high 
tide,  where  in  late  summer  w^e  some- 
times see  long-shanked,  fantastic,  black- 
and-white  wood  ibises.  To  the  right  are 
the  Haunted  Sands  where,  it  is  said,  the 
planters  settled  their  affairs  of  honor  in 
the  old  dueling  days — sands  where,  if 
the  legend  be  true,  gentlemen  of  the  old 
plantations,  dead  and  buried  these  many 
years,  still  walk  at  night. 

I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  ghosts  of 
the  old  planters.  If  they  come  they 
leave  no  tracks  visible  to  mortal  eyes. 
But  there  are  other  wanderers  of  the 
night  whose  visits  are  a  matter  of  record, 
for  in  the  morning  the  record  may  be 
read  in  the  sands,  and  always  it  is  an 
interesting  tale. 

In  the  w^ide  open  spaces  about  the 
inlets,  in  the  sandy  mud  of  the  back 
beaches  along  the  edges  of  the  marsh,  in 
the  loose  white  soil  of  the  front  beaches 
above  high -water  mark,  on  the  smooth 
slopes  of  the  little  valleys  winding  amid 
the  lonely  dunes,  the  wild  creatures  of 
the  barrier-island  jungles  write  fascinat- 
ing stories. 

Comparatively  few  wild  four-foots  in- 
habit the  cultivated  well-settled  islands 
between  the  barrier  islands  and  the 
mainland;  but  the  dense  semi-tropical 
woods  clothing  the  interiors  of  most  of 
the  barrier  isles  are  natural  sanctuaries, 
and  at  night  the  wild  things  which  live 
in  them  roam  widely  and  inscribe  in 
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Drawn  by  Charles  Linnu->l^^n  Bull 

THE    BLACK-AND-WHITE   IBIS    IS    A    STRIKING    FIGUKE   OF   THE    SALT   MARSHES 
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the  sands  the  story  of  their  wanderings. 
These  writings,  too,  are  part  of  the  sea- 
islands'  magic,  telling  true  tales  of  rac- 
coons and  minks  in  almost  incredible 
numbers,  of  bay  lynxes  or  wildcats,  of 
swamp  rabbits  and  cottontails,  of  slim 
does  and  lusty  bucks  of  the  island  race 
of  deer,  differing  in  certain  respects  from 
the  deer  of  the  mainland  from  which 
they  are  cut  off  by  the  wide  areas  of 
marsh  that  lie  between. 

These  trails  of  the  four-footed  island 
dwellers  are  everywhere,  but  one  seldom 
catches  a  glimpse  of  the  creatures  that 
make  them.  This  is  part  of  their  charm 
— this  mystery  which  invests  them.  It 
is  otherwise  with  the  sea-island  birds — 
herons  of  seven  species  and  rails  and 
ibises,  eagles  and  vultures  and  hawks, 
gulls  and  terns  and  skimmers,  willets 
and  curlews  and  oyster-catchers,  loons 
and  cormorants  and  ducks,  pelicans  and 
gannets,  plovers  and  sandpipers  of  many 
kinds,  and  various  smaller  feathered 
folk.  Of  them  all — excepting  only  the 
bald  eagle — I  set  most  store  by  the  wood 
ibises.  They  are  birds  upon  which  the 
mind  loves  to  dwell  and  they  stand  out 
tall  and  grotesque  and  fascinating 
among  tlie  recollections  of  boyhood. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  hot  summer 
day  I  looked  out  across  a  broad  tidal 
river  near  its  mouth  and  saw  above  the 
woods  on  the  opposite  bank  a  straight 
black  line  drawn  against  the  sky.  A 
second  glance  showed  that  it  w^as  a  line 
of  birds,  a  feathered  army  stryng  out 
in  a  long  column,  stretching  perhaps  two 
miles  from  end  to  end.  The  river  with 
its  marshes  was  nearly  a  mile  wide,  but 
the  black  line  was  sharply  etched 
against  the  glowing  background  of  a 
brilliant  sunset,  and  I  could  see  that  the 
birds  were  of  great  size.  At  that  distance 
their  wings  appeared  motionless,  so  that 
all  that  host  of  many  thousands  seemed 
to  be  suspended  rigid  and  immovable  in 
the  air.  I  thought  of  whistling  swans 
and  of  sandhill  cranes,  splendid  birds 
which  I  had  never  seen  and  for  which  I 
was  always  on  the  watch.  But  it  mat- 
tered little  at  the  moment  what  these 


big  birds  of  the  sunset  were:  the  wild-  , 
ness  and  strangeness  of  the  scene,  its  ''', 
magical  poetry,  were  sufficient  in  them-  ''^' 
selves  and  filled  the  mind  to  the  exclu-  ""^ 
sion  of  every  other  thought.  When'^' 
afterward  I  concluded  that  the  birds 
were  almost  certainly  wood  ibises,  a  "^ 
species  scarcely  known  to  me  then,  the^ 
ibis  became  at  once  a  creature  of  irresist- 


ible allurement. 

So  it  has  been  ever  since.    Better  ac 
quaintance  with  the  ibis  has  not  broken  ^^ 
the  spell.     I  had  rather  see  it  than  any 
other  bird  of  the  sea-island  marshes.  Not 
even   the   herons   and   egrets   recall   so"' 
vividly  the  lonely  beauty  of  those  wide  "'^ 
salt-prairies,  green  in  summer,  golden-' 
brown  or  olive-brown  in  winter,  behind 
the  barrier  beaches.    Nor  was  the  charm 
diminished  when  I  found  that  on  certain 
marshes  the  wood  ibis  was  not  rare  but 
common  and  that  it  might  be  seen  there 
in  flocks  of  hundreds,  especially  at  low 
tide    when    the    shallow    sounds    went 
partly  dry,  leaving  large  areas  of  soft 
black  mud  uncovered. 

Only  occasionally  was  I  able  to  visit 
these  places  to  which  the  ibises  resorted 
in  large  numbers.  They  were  always 
rather  rare  in  the  marshes  which  I  knew 
fairly  well  and  were  generally  seen  in 
groups  of  three  or  four,  or  sometimes  in 
squadrons  of  twenty  or  twenty-five;  nor 
was  I  able  to  find  their  secret  breeding 
places  in  the  swamps  of  the  mainland 
and  study  the  great  birds  at  home, 
brooding  over  their  eggs  in  big  nests  in 
the  cypresses  or  feeding  their  gawky 
young  with  fish  or  frogs  brought  in  their 
long  stout  bills  from  the  marsh  creeks 
or  the  swamp  lagoons.  Thus  familiarity 
never  bred  contempt:  the  mystery  and 
fascination  of  these  tall  denizens  of  the 
open  marshes  and  the  island  woods  re- 
mained and  have  never  worn  away;  and 
though  I  have  seen  many  ibises  since  the 
passage  of  that  first  ibis  army  across  the 
sky,  the  bird  still  possesses  for  me  the 
attraction  of  the  strange  and  little 
known,  a  creature  observed  at  fairly 
frequent  intervals  but  still  hiding  its 
secrets. 
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One  thing  which  enhanced  this  sense 
f  mystery  was  the  fact  that  I  never  saw 
le  ibis  feeding.    So  far  as  my  observa- 
on  went,  the  bird  Hved  on  air.    Doubt- 
'ss  this  was  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
he  ibises  fed  at  low  tide  in  the  small 
larsh  creeks  and  gullies  where  the  tall 
rass  hid   them   from  view.      There  I 
ould  neither  see  nor  hear  them;  but 
„  heir  senses  were  keener  than  mine. 
I   Long  before  I  came  within  gunshot, 
ihey  rose  with  slow,  powerful  beats  of 
:heir  wide  wings;  and  it  was  always  a  fine 
iight  to  see  a  squadron  of  a  score  or 
nore  of  the  big  birds  fly  off  across  the 
marshes,  alternately  flapping  their  wings 
and  sailing — and  a  still  finer  sight  to  see 
them  climb,  as  they  sometimes  did,  in 
wide  spirals  high  into  the  air  and  then, 
at  a  great  height,  swing  round  and  round 
in  circles,  soaring  beautifully  with  only 
an  occasional  movement  of  their  pinions. 
At  such  a  time  one  forgot  altogether  the 
grotesqueness  and  awkwardness  of  the 
heavy,  ungainly,  rather  sluggish-looking 
ibis  of  the  mud-flats  and  saw  instead  a 
stately   and   buoyant   creature   of  the 
heavens,  a  soarer  second  only  to  the 
soaring  eagle   himself  and  even   more 
striking  in  the  high  air  than  the  King  of 
Birds  because  somehow  the  long  neck 
and  legs- of  the  ibis  gave  the  picture  just 
the  touch  that  was  needed,  while  the 
sharply    contrasting    black    and    white 
plumage  stood  out  with  pleasing  dis- 
tinctness against  the  blue  of  the  sky. 

Since  those  days — heaven  be  praised 
— the  ibis  flocks  of  summer  and  early 
fall  have  dwindled  very  little  if,  indeed, 
they  have  dwindled  at  all.  One  day  last 
June  I  traveled  for  fifty  miles  along  the 
narrow  serpentine  creeks  and  rivers  that 
wind  through  the  vast  green  plains  of 
marsh,  five  miles  or  more  in  width,  lying 
between  the  wooded  mainland  (the 
swamp  country  of  "Marion  and  his 
Men")  and  the  barrier  islands  stretching 
southward  along  the  ocean  from  Cape 
Romain — islands  almost  as  wild  and 
lonely  now  as  when  Stede  Bonnet's  pi- 
rates knew  them  or  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
walked  their  beaches  or  rested  under 
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SOARING   BEAUTIFULLY    WITH  ONLY    AN   OCCA- 
SIONAL MOVEMENT   OF   THEIR    PINIONS 

their  palms.  Up  from  the  marsh,  close 
to  our  boat,  rose  suddenly  a  large  flock 
of  ibises,  hidden  from  us  until  that 
moment  by  the  tall  marsh  grass  and 
caught  napping  for  once — a  cloud  of 
great  long-necked  birds,  fifty-two  of 
them  in  all,  as  big  as  geese  and  far  more 
beautiful  despite  their  grotesque  naked 
heads  and  heavy  bills,  so  close  at  hand 
that  we  could  hear  the  swish  of  their 
white,  black-tipped  wings.  Up  and  up 
they  went,  with  slow,  strong  wing-beats, 
until  they  were  well  beyond  gunshot 
range.  Then,  for  a  while,  they  drifted 
about  in  the  air  above  us,  some  flying  in 
one  direction,  some  in  another,  passing 
and  repassing,  flapping  their  wings  oc- 
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casionally,  but  for  the  most  part  sailing 
like  airplanes  to  and  fro. 

That  was  only  the  first  flock  of  many, 
for  these  are  probably  the  best  ibis 
marshes  along  the  whole  Low  Country 
coast.  Thenceforward,  for  forty  miles 
or  so,  there  was  scarcely  a  minute  when 
there  were  no  ibises  in  sight,  either  rest- 
ing in  closely  bunched  flocks  on  little 
mounds  in  the  marshes  or  floating  about 
on  motionless  wings  at  varying  heights, 
sometimes  so  high  in  the  air  that  they 
seemed  to  be  just  under  the  white  cumu- 
lus clouds  moving  slowly  across  the 
bright  blue  June  sky.  Probably  there 
is  no  other  region  in  America  where  one 
could  see  in  a  month  as  many  wood  ibises 
as  we  saw  that  day;  for  nearly  every- 
where else  on  this  continent  these  great 
storks  are  rare  birds  now.  And  the  ibis 
flocks  were  not  all  that  we  found. 

We  saw  also  on  the  marshes  scores  of 
American  egrets,  gaining  in  numbers 
now  that  the  plume  hunters  have  been 
compelled  to  quit  their  bloody  trade; 
and  we  saw  many  hundreds  of  the  in- 
describably graceful  least  terns  or  sea 
swallows,  nearly  extinct  a  few  years  ago, 
and  found  them  breeding  in  strong 
colonies  in  sandy  spaces  about  the  sea- 
island  inlets  and  on  sand  banks  or  keys 
in  the  inlet  mouths.  On  one  small  key 
the  eggs  of  the  great  royal  tern  were  so 
abundant  that  in  places  we  could 
scarcely  walk  without  steppij*g  on  them; 
and  by  the  shore  of  a  certain  inlet 
hundreds  of  black  skimmers  had  scooped 
out  their  shallow  nests  in  the  sand  and 
had  begim  to  lay  their  creamy-white, 
brown-spotted  eggs. 

Everywhere  on  the  marshes  we  saw 
the  commoner  herons — the  great  blue, 
the  little  blue,  and  the  graceful  Louis- 
iana heron  or  "Lady  of  the  Waters," 
perhaps  the  most  abundant  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all; 
and  in  one  place,  at  the  very  edge  of 
the  sea,  we  found  a  large  breeding  colony 
of  Louisianas  with  a  few  little  blues 
among  them,  a  colony  over  which  a 
lighthouse  keeper,  who  is  a  lover  of  birds, 
has  kept  careful  watch  for  years.    Here 


the  young  herons  are  reared  in  safety, 
looking  out  from  their  seaside  nests 
amid  the  myrtles  and  cassenas  at  the 
white  surf  breaking  within  a  few  yards 
of  them,  watching  the  fork-tailed  royal 
terns  wheeling  overhead,  gazing  across 
the  water  at  regiments  of  brown  pelicans 
ranged  in  long  ranks  on  -the  sand  banks 
at  the  inlet's  mouth,  perhaps  listening  on 
still  nights  in  June  and  July  to  the  sigh- 
ing of  the  big  sea  turtles  coming  up  out 
of  the  breakers  in  the  moonlight  to  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  sands  at  the  edge  of  the 
heron  town. 

Of  the  birds  of  the  sand  bars  and 
beaches  the  pelicans  are  the  largest  and 
in  many  ways  the  best.  They  are  com- 
mon summer  residents  of  the  sea  islands, 
breeding  in  hundreds  on  certain  low 
sandbanks  and  flying  ponderously  up 
and  down  the  coast,  often  wandering 
many  miles  away  from  their  breeding 
places  in  search  of  the  best  fishing 
grounds.  They  are  neither  beautiful 
nor  graceful,  but  there  is  something  at- 
tractive about  them,  nevertheless. 

One  day  in  June,  after  a  summer 
storm,  a  friend  of  mine.  Captain  Clar- 
ence Magwood,  who  lives  on  one  of  the 
islands,  rescued  a  young  pelican  from 
one  of  a  number  of  nests  which  had  been 
flooded  by  the  tide.  Captain  Magwood 
took  good  care  of  the  youngster  and  fed 
him  plenty  of  fish,  and  in  time  he  grew 
into  a  fine  big  pelican,  as  dignified  and 
pompous  as  the  most  impressive  of  the 
pelican  patriarchs  of  the  Bull's  Bay 
colony.  He  became  very  tame  and 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  vicinity  of 
Captain  Magwood's  house  and  wharf. 
When  motor  boats  came  to  the  inlet  to 
fish,  the  tame  pelican  would  often  take 
wing  and  fly  out  over  the  water  to  greet 
the  visitors,  sometimes  lighting  on  the 
boats  and  accepting  eagerly  any  tidbits 
in  the  form  of  mullet  or  other  fish  that 
might  be  offered  him. 

As  the  autumn  drew  near.  Captain 
Magwood  began  to  wonder  whether  his 
tame  pelican  would  follow  the  custom 
of  the  pelican  tribe  in  general  and  mi- 
grate southward  for  the  winter.     The 
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iiestion  was  soon  decided.  In  October, 
irobably  at  about  the  same  time  that 
he  wikl  pelicans  left  for  the  south,  this 
pelican  disappeared.  The  instinct  of 
migration  had  asserted  itself  and  he  had 
departed  for  those  warmer  climes  where 
the  pelicans  spend  the  cold  season. 

Then  the  question  arose  whether  or 
not  he  would  return  in  the  spring,  and 
whether,  in  case  he  did  return,  he  would 
remember  his  old  friends  at  Captain 
Magwood's  house  and  again  become 
their  pet.  Early  the  following  May  these 
questions,  too,  were  answered.  The 
pelican  reappeared,  at  about  the  same 
time  that  the  wild  pelicans  came  up  from 
the  south;  but,  although  the 
bird  was  not  as  wild  as  the 
others,  for  a  time  it  would  not 
permit  Captain  Magwood  to 
approach  it,  nor  did  it  return 
at  first  to  the  house  or  to  the 
landing.  After  some  days, 
however,  it  seemed  to  get 
over  its  fear.  It  came  boldly 
in  and  waited  on  the  shell  pile 
at  the  landing,  which  had 
been  one  of  its  favorite 
haunts,  until  Captain  Mag- 
wood  appeared,  and  it 
showed  no  more  fear  of  him 
then  than  during  the  previous 
summer  when  it  had  seemed 
to  regard  him  as  its  friend 
and  protector. 

But  it  soon  became  evident 
that  there  was  a  sad  reason 
for  this  change  of  demeanor. 
The  pelican  was  ill.  Captain 
Magwood  took  his  cast-net 
and  caught  some  mullet  for 
the  bird,  but  it  refused  to  eat. 
Shortly  thereafter  it  died. 
An  examination  showed  a 
small  mark  on  its  body  which 
was  probably  the  mark  of  a 
shot.  The  bird  had  come 
back  at  last  to  its  human  pro- 
tector, perhaps  hoping — if 
birds  can  hope — that  he  could 
put  an  end  to  the  pain  which 
was  slowly  sapping  its  life. 
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The  pelicans,  ibises,  and  herons  are 
ingredients  of  the  sea-islands'  summer 
magic.  A  few  herons  may  be  seen  in 
winter  on  the  marshes  or  about  little 
sheltered  fresh-water  ponds  hidden  in 
the  dense  island  woods  close  to  the  sea, 
but  in  the  main  they  are  birds  of  the 
warm  weather.  Yet  the  islands  have 
their  winter  magic  too.  Early  one  De- 
cember morning  as  mild  as  June,  we 
were  fishing  in  the  surf  on  one  of  the 
barrier  beaches.  It  was  not  the  season 
"full  of  sweet  days  and  roses,"  but,  none 
the  less,  this  was  one  of  those  miraculous 
mornings  which  Victor  Hugo  had  in 
mind  when  he  said,  "There  is  always  one 
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day  when  the  valleys  laugh  and  sing 
more  gloriously  and  when  the  hills  are 
more  joyful  together  before  the  Lord." 
Except  the  sand  dunes  and  swales  behind 
us,  there  were  no  hills  or  valleys  within 
many  miles  of  where  we  stood  in  the 
surf;  but  sea  and  sky,  palm-fringed 
beach,  white  dunes  and  marshes  clad  in 
their  winter  robe  of  soft  brown  flecked 
with  gold,  laughed  and  sang  after  their 
fashion  and  were  joyful  together. 

We  had  made  an  early  start  from  the 
little  fishing  shack  amid  the  palmettos. 
Before  dawn  our  lines,  baited  with  fin- 
gcrling  mullet,  were  in  the  water;  and 
although  as  yet  the  surf  bass  had  given 
no  sign,  it  had  delighted  us  both  to  stand 
in  the  white  breakers  on  that  beach 
where  there  was  no  visible  trace  of  man 
or  his  works  and  watch  the  marvel  of 
the  sunrise,  a  marvel  all  the  more  strange 
and  splendid  on  the  sea  islands  because 
there  the  rising  sun  seems  to  climb  up 
out  of  the  ocean.  I  have  seen  liim,  from 
the  island  beaches,  come  up  like  a  ship 
on  fire  below  the  horizon,  when  I  could 
have  sworn  that  I  could  distinguish 
leaping  flames,  sparks,  and  even  smoke; 
but  that  morning  he  came  with  a  straight 
red  shaft  piercing  the  gloom  above  him 
like  a  long  fiery  sword,  and  when  the 
light  had  grown  strong  enough,  he 
showed  us  an  ocean  which  seemed  a 
plane  of  pale-green  translucent  glass,  an 
ocean  dotted  with  birds. 

Every  object  on  that  perfectly  smooth 
surface  within  a  radius  of  several  miles 
was  clearly  discernible.  The  big  black 
loons,  extraordinarily  abundant  that 
day,  stood  out  most  sharply  of  all,  but 
even  the  little  Bonaparte  gulls,  resting 
in  hundreds  on  the  glassy  water,  could 
be  distinguished  without  difficulty  at  a 
great  distance.  Many  gulls  and  two  or 
three  of  the  loons  were  floating  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  beach,  but  the 
squadrons  of  scaup  ducks  cruised  farther 
out  from  the  shore.  Presently  two  great 
white-headed  eagles  came  out  of  the 
jungly  woods  on  the  island  beyond  the 
inlet  and,  spiraling  upward,  circled  far 
above  us,  mounting  higher  and  higher. 


until  at  last  they  grew  weary  of  watching 
us  and  sailed  on  set  rigid  wings  straight 
out  to  sea. 

When  they  had  vanished  in  the  sky 
mists,  a  herd  of  dolphins  engrossed  our 
attention  as  we  stood  knee-deep  in  the 
water,  holding  our  rods  at  rest.  They 
were  close  in  shore,  closer  than  they 
usually  come,  and  they  were  having  the 
time  of  their  lives.  They  were  not  fish- 
ing but  playing,  darting  here  and  there 
at  high  speed,  throwing  their  tails  above 
the  surface,  coming  up  from  the  depths 
with  such  a  rush  that  more  than  once 
they  rose  completely  clear  of  the  water  as 
they  turned  to  plunge  down  again. 
Gradually  they  moved  in  nearer,  ex- 
ploring the  beach  slues  which  the  high 
tide  had  flooded,  until  some  of  them 
actually  passed  over  our  lines;  and  once 
one  big  fellow,  who  looked  fully  ten  feet 
long,  turned  sharply  when  he  was  di- 
rectly in  front  of  me  and  came  straight 
toward  me  through  the  water. 

For  a  fraction  of  a  second  I  felt  a 
trifle  nervous  about  his  intentions,  but 
in  a  moment  he  turned  parallel  with  the 
beach  again,  and  I  saw  at  once  what  his 
l)urpose  was.  He  had  entered  one  of  the 
billows  of  the  surf,  and  now  he  was  rac- 
ing down  the  length  of  it,  his  whole  big 
body  suspended  and  plainly  visible  in 
the  wall  of  clear  green  water  raised  up 
above  the  surrounding  sea.  He  had 
scarcely  passed  when  there  came  a  sharp 
pull  at  my  line,  and  a  few  moments 
later  a  five-pound  surf  bass  flapping  on 
the  sand  was  evidence  that  these  fish, 
which  are  supposed  by  some  fishermen 
to  stand  in  deadly  terror  of  dolphins,  or 
porpoises  as  we  know  them  hereabouts, 
can  be  found  and  caught  in  the  midst 
of  a  porpoise  pack. 

Thereafter,  for  about  an  hour  and  a 
half,  the  strikes  came  in  fairly  swift  suc- 
cession until,  by  the  time  the  tide  had 
passed  its  crest,  we  had  landed  twelve 
bass,  brave  fighters  all,  though  none  was 
of  more  than  medium  size.  When  a 
glance  at  the  surface  of  the  inlet  to  our 
left  showed  that  the  ebb  tide  was  run- 
ning fast,  we  laid  our  rods  on  the  sand 
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and  walked  back  to  the  edge  of  the  dunes 
for  a  bit  of  l)reakfast  and  a  rest.  There 
was  need  of  both.  We  luid  a  greater 
weight  of  good  fish  than  we  could  carry 
easily,  and  we  faced  rather  ruefully  the 
task  of  floating  them  in  the  surf  to  the 
other  inlet  wliere  we  had  left  the  boat. 
There  is  no  occupation  more  condu- 
cive to  daydreams  than  surf  fishing  in 
spring  or  early  fall  on  the  lonely  beauti- 
ful sea-island  beaches.  When  the  bass 
are  not  biting  there  is  nothing  for  the 
fisherman  to  do  except  stand  quietly  in 
the  surf  and  wait  for  whatever  members 
of  the  finny  tribes  come  swimming  along 
the  green  lanes  under  the  breakers. 
Then,  with  the  music  of  the  surf  in  his 
ears,  he  often  sinks  into  a  pleasant  men- 
tal doze  and  dreams  his  daydreams  as 
the  graceful  terns  circle  and  sw^erve  in 
front  of  him,  and  perhaps  now  and  then 
an  osprey  sweeps  over,  or  a  squadron  of 
pelicans,  flying  in  single  file,  pass  down 
the  shore  beyond  the  breakers,  so  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  ocean  that  often 
an  intervening  roller  hides  them  from 
sight.  At  such  times  the  mind,  though 
almost  torpid  so  far  as  concerns  the 


affairs  of  the  busy  world  which  seems  so 
infinitely  remote  from  these  quiet 
beaches,  is  often  singularly  sensitive  to 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  moment. 
These  sights  and  sounds  shape  the 
angler's  dreams. 

.Thus,  without  moving  out  of  my 
tracks  in  the  surf,  I  have  made  some  long 
voyages  with  the  pelicans — not  to  dis- 
tant countries  but  into  past  centuries. 
These  deliberate  feathered  patriarchs, 
with  their  great  heavy  bills  lying  along 
their  chests  like  long  pointed  beards, 
are  the  most  pompous  and  dignified  of 
all  birds.  Over  and  over  again  tliey 
have  reminded  me  of  bearded  Spanish 
grandees,  so  that  sometimes  while 
watching  them  I  have  indulged  in  the 
fancy  that  here  were  the  Spaniards  come 
back  once  more  to  the  islands. 

It  is  long,  as  we  reckon  time,  since 
these  beaches  last  saw  them.  More  than 
two  centuries  and  a  quarter  ago  they 
swooped  down  in  two  galleys  upon  the 
coast — a  hundred  Dons  with  an  auxiliary 
force  of  Indians  and  blacks — sacked  the 
Edisto  plantations,  then  turned  south- 
ward to   Port  Royal  and  utterly   de- 
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stro3^ed  the  Scotch  settlement  there.  Yet 
this  IS  only  one  of  the  bloody  chapters 
in  sea-island  history.  There  are  many 
others,  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
white  man  in  America,  down  through  the 
Indian  wars  and  the  Revolution,  to  the 
end  of  the  War  between  the  States;  and, 
if  we  can  trust  tradition,  one  of  the 
bloodiest  of  them  all  was  the  chapter 
written  at  Bloody  Point,  as  it  was  after- 
ward known,  when  the  white  man  took 
a  leaf  from  the  Indian's  ])ook  and  proved 
tliat  when  the  s})irit  mo\ed  liim  he  could 
kill  as  relentlessly  as  any  Redskin. 

Tlie  seaside  settlements  liad  been  har- 
ried beyond  endurance.  The  next  time 
a  war  ])arty  came,  ])urning  and  j)illaging 
and  finally  carrying  their  j)lunder  in 
heavily  laden  canoes  across  Broad  River 
and  farther  south  through  the  marsh 
waterways,  the  settlers  banded  together 
and  followed.  At  Hilton  Head,  accord- 
ing to  the  story,  friendly  Indians  told 
them  that  the  raiders  had  gone  on 
towards  Dawfuskie.  and  there  in  due 
time  the  whites  saw  the  smoke  of  the 
savages'  camp  fires.  The  Redskins,  be- 
lieving themselves  safe  from  pursuit,  had 
taken  their  canoes  a  little  way  up  the 
river,  to  a\oid  the  surf  breaking  uj)on 


the  point  at  the  end  of  the  island,  and 
the  white  men,  advancing  cautiously, 
soon  had  their  enemies  in  a  trap.  **The 
surprise  was  complete."  says  an  old 
chronicler,  "the  massacre  dreadful — the 
white  sand  was  crimsoned  with  blood — 
some  escaped  by  swimming,  but  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  party  was  destroyed. 
It  was  literally  a  bloody  point  to  them.'* 
More  than  a  little  history  has  been 
written  in  the  sands  of  the  sea  islands; 
much  of  it  literally  written  in  the  sands-, 
for  many  stories  which  are  now  no  more 
than  tragic  orromanticlegendsmusthave 
had  facts  for  their  foundation,  though 
no  one  knows  what  the  facts  were.  A 
book  could  be  made  out  of  sea-island 
history  and  tradition:  but  it  is  pleasanter 
to  look  for  wood  ibises  and  egrets  on  the 
marshes,  to  watch  the  terns  and  the 
skimmers  and  the  bluebill  fleets  along 
the  beaches,  and  to  listen  to  the  wild 
music  of  the  curlews  and  the  willets 
while,  as  Hervey  Allen  recorded  it  in 
his  "Carolina  Spring  Song": 

....  all  a  mist-streaked,  sunny  day 
The  long  sea  islands  lean  to  hear 
A  water  harp  that  shallows  play 
To  lull  the  beaches'  fluted  ear. 


OTD  WINDS 

BY  MILTON  OFFUTT 

HE  that  is  born  to  dream  as  well  as  die, 
He  that  is  doomed  to  love  as  well  as  lust, 
Who  may  discern  the  gleam  beneath  the  dust 
And  know  that  truth  is  but  an  older  lie; 
Who  from  his  cradle  claimed  the  starry  sky. 
Learning  with  years  to  mock  the  god  called  just; 
He  whom  all  women  find  it  good  to  trust. 
But  none  to  love,  and  few  to  wonder  why — 


Let  him  remember  old  winds,  and  a  gull's  cry. 
There  is  a  jade  more  fickle,  more  unjust. 
Never  less  winning  while  she  broods  a  thrust, 
Ever  more  faithful  in  her  treachery. 
Let  him  remember  old  ships  that  furl  and  fly 
Out  of  the  storm  to  sunshine,  salt,  and  rust. 


MAGELLAN  CROSSES  THE  PACIFIC 

The  Final  Chapter  of  a  Great  Adventure 
BY  ARTHUR  STURGES  HILDEBRAND 


(In  Mr.  Ilildebrand's  two  previous  articles  he  told  how  Magellan  organized  his  fleet  for 
the  historic  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  and  how,  despite  mutiny  and  disaster,  he  discovered 
and  threaded  the  strait  which  is  named  for  him  and  brought  his  fleet  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
This  last  article  takes  up  the  narrative  at  the  point  where  the  fleet,  terribly  depleted,  set  sail 
from  Cape  Dezcado  on  the  western  coast  of  South  America  to  cross  the  Pacific  for  the  first 
time,  l)ound  for  the  Spice  Islands  which  lay  no  man  knew  how  far  ahead.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  chapters  of  all  history  and  Mr.  Hildebrand,  basing  his  account  on  the  diary  of 
Antonio  Pigafetta,  makes  it  read  like  a  romance. — Editor  s  Note.) 


THE  cour.se  northward  from  Cape 
Dezeado  and  the  Strait  was  like  a 
flight.  Literally  the  ships  ran  for  their 
hves.  Where  they  were  going,  what 
difficulty  lay  before  them  and  how  they 
were  to  meet  it,  what  was  the  aim  and 
object  of  the  whole  voyage — these  were 
overwhelmed  and  forgotten  in  the  one 
desire  to  escape  from  Patagonian 
weather.  The  Captain  General,  indeed, 
did  not  lose  sight  of  the  main  chance, 
but  he  delil)erately  put  it  from  his  mind 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  attainment 
of  the  immediate  object.  That  starva- 
tion threatened  them  all  was  a  thought 
which  could  not  be  long  absent  from  his 
mind;  that  his  invalid  ships  were  labor- 
ing in  w^aters  where  any  ship  would  be 
in  danger  was  an  urgent  anxiety;  the 
voyage  was  long,  and  it  grew  in  his  im- 
agination as  he  considered  it.  But  these 
things  could  wait  their  turn  for  attention. 
He  was  in  the  South  Sea,  bound  for  the 
Spice  Islands.  The  sea  which  was  the 
road  to  the  Spice  Islands  could  not  be 
like  this  for  long. 

Indeed,  summer  lay  before  them;  with 
every  mile  the  signs  of  it  rose  up  round 
them  like  a  blessing.  The  men 's  spirits 
rose,  and  they  began  to  look  about  them 
with  a  returning  interest  in  life.  Hour 
after  hour  they  stood  at  the  rail  to  watch 
the  flying  fish.    In  the  cabin  of  the  flag- 


ship Sefior  Pigafetta  was  busy  doing 
what  he  could  toward  making  the  Pata- 
gonian language  intelligible  to  those  at 
home  who  would  some  day  read  of  it. 
When  he  arranged  his  paper  on  the  table 
and  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink,  Paulo  the 
giant  Patagonian,  who  had  been  taken 
on  board,  roused  himself  from  his  melan- 
choly and  said  his  lesson.  He  recited  the 
names  for  the  parts  of  his  body  which  he 
touched,  or  of  the  objects  round  him  in 
so  far  as  he  could  have  names  for  them, 
or  for  the  actions  which  he  would  imitate. 
Senor  Pigafetta  took  up  the  crucifix  and 
kissed  it,  looking  inquiringly  at  Paulo, 
who  immediately  understood,  and  cried 
''Setebos!''  But  as  the  weather  grew 
warmer  Paulo's  health  declined  and  he 
died,  and  the  Patagonian  vocabulary 
remained  unfinished. 

As  the  troubles  of  the  past  were  thus 
fading  into  mere  dim  recollections,  new 
troubles  forced  themselves  upon  their 
attention.  Certainly,  a  door  was  closed 
behind  them.  The  men  knew  their  Cap- 
tain General  by  now,  and  knew  he 
would  not  turn  back.  Even  if  he  should 
be  willing,  every  man  in  the  fleet  would 
rather  die  where  he  was,  without  ever 
seeing  Spain  again,  than  face  the  Straits. 
They  were  embarked  on  the  Pacific, 
come  what  might,  for  better  or  for  worse. 
And  they  had  utterly  no  idea  of  its  ex- 
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tent.  They  did  not  know  how  much 
remained  for  them  to  do.  It  helped  not 
at  all  to  measure  each  day's  run;  there 
was  no  "total  distance"  in  the  calcula- 
tion. If  it  should  require  three  weeks 
they  might  perhaps  endure  it;  if  three 
months,  they  had  not  the  faintest  fight- 
ing chance.  But  perhaps  the  Captain 
General  knew. 

The  Captain  General  could  think  of 
nothing  else.  In  those  old  days  in  the 
Moluccas — days  which  seemed  so  re- 
mote and  yet  had  incredibly  and  vaguely 
come  near  again — he  remembered  the 
aspect  of  that  sea  filled  with  islands.  The 
peaks  of  mountains  had  been  continually 
rising  over  the  horizon,  and  it  had  never 
been  more  than  a  few  days'  sail  to  in- 
habited land;  boats  had  passed  con- 
tinually— canoes  merely,  unfit  for  open 
water,  making  quick  dashes  in  pleasant 
weather  across  inconsiderable  reaches  of 
sea.  No,  no;  there  must  be  islands 
.  .  .  soon.  "Must  be"  indeed;  for  cer- 
tainly they  needed  them. 

The  food  was  almost  gone.  The  water 
was  yellow,  thick,  and  stringy  with  un- 
healthy slime.  They  ate  what  they 
called  biscuit;  it  was  no  more,  really, 
than  a  disgusting  powder  wriggling  with 
worms  and  stinking  of  the  urine  of  rats. 
It  was  spread  out  on  aj^oard  so  that  the 
worms  could  be  picked  out,  and  then 
scraped  together  into  little  heaps.  .  .  . 
But  it  could  not  be  far  to  land  nOw. 

Then  came  the  scurvy.  The  causes  of 
this  disease,  if  set  in  a  list,  would  be  a 
list  of  the  conditions  in  which  Magal- 
lanes'  rrien  had  been  living  for  ten 
months.  Each  day  found  more  men  who 
saw  in  themselves  the  horrid  symptoms 
they  had  been  observing  in  their  com- 
panions. They  asked  one  another  if  it 
was  thus  and  thus  that  it  began,  and 
knew  the  truth  before  they  heard  the 
answer. 

There  were  hardly  enough  well  men 
left  in  any  watch  to  handle  the  ship. 
The  strong  did  what  they  could,  with 
the  weak  to  help  them. '  The  helmsmen 
steered,  unable  from  dizziness  and 
fatigue   to   see  what  they  were  doing; 


unable  from  utter  indifference  to  make 
it  seem  important.  They  worked  at 
the  pumps  from  time  to  time,  and 
groaned  from  the  deadly  boredom  of  it 
as  they  slammed  the  handles  up  and 
down,  and  wondered  dazedly  why  they 
took  this  trouble  to  keep  the  ship  afloat. 
When  an  order  was  given  to  trim  sail 
they  stumbled  to  the  sheets  and  hauled 
pitifully;  the  blood  ran  from  the  sick 
men's  mouths  and  they  sank  down; 
the  rope  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the 
rest,  and  they  struggled  up  and  hauled 
again.  They  stared  at  one  another's 
white  faces,  and  looked  away,  and  did 
not  speak.  They  dropped  to  the  deck 
and  lay  like  torpid  reptiles,  feeling  each 
heartbeat  a  suffocating  obstruction  in 
the  throat.  They  slunk  away  into  cor- 
ners and  prayed  for  death — and  only 
one  in  twenty  died. 

The  lookout  at  the  masthead  was  on 
his  knees  on  the  floor  of  the  top,  clutch- 
ing the  railing  in  deadly  terror  of  falling, 
trying  to  raise  his  head  to  watch  the 
horizon.  He  reeled  under  a  reeling  sky. 
He  could  not  think  how  he  was  ever  to 
get  down — and  did  not  care.  He 
straightened  up  weakly  and  looked 
ahead;  he  leaned  over  the  railing  of  the 
top  and  shut  his  eyes,  and  in  a  thin, 
choked,  trembling  voice  cried,  "Land 
Ho!" 

It  was  on  the  twenty -fourth  of  January, 
1521,  sixty-seven  days  from  Cape  De- 
zeado,  in  latitude  16°  15'  South  by  the 
ship's  account.  A  little  island  with 
trees!  The  wind  blew  over  it  and  the 
surf  rolled  in  upon  it  and  the  sea  birds 
wheeled  and  screamed  in  the  haze  above 
the  breakers.  There  was  no  other  sign 
of  life.  The  ships  rounded  up  under  the 
lee  and  sounded,  and  got  no  bottom.  It 
was  not  possible  to  anchor,  nor  would 
there  have  been  any  reason  to  do  so. 
The  men  looked  across  at  one  another 
and  then  at  the  island  again ;  they  could 
hear  the  trade  wind  in  the  trees  above 
the  roll  of  surf,  but  some  evil  spirit  of 
unreality  had  touched  the  place  and 
made   it   useless.     The   flagships  wore 
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NATIVES    OF   THE    LADRONES 

An  enRravinR  by  DoBry,  the  famous  Flemish  engraver  (1590),  showing  the  ships  of  Thomas  Cavendish  surrounded 
by  natives  in  canoos.  Cavendish's  visit  to  the  Ladrones  took  place  in  1588,  sixty-seven  ydars  after  Magellan's,  and 
his  reception  by  the  natives  is  said  to  have  been  strikingly  similar. 


around  and  steered  the  course  again. 
The  men  looked  back,  feehng  that  they 
watched  the  fading  of  a  last  chance. 

On  the  fourth  of  February  land  was 
sighted  again.  During  the  intervening 
days  the  men  had  been  lifted  an  imper- 
ceptible degree  by  this  increasing  defi- 
niteness  of  possibilities.  And  the  Cap- 
tain General  had  before  him  always  the 
picture  of  the  ocean  as  he  conceived  it, 
with  his  three  ships  drawing  their  track 
across  the  chart.  He  had  imagined  a 
broad  expanse  of  empty  ocean  lying  to 
the  westward  of  the  continent — it  was 
broader,  to  be  sure,  than  he  or  any  other 
man  had  guessed.  And  beyond  that — 
scattered  widely  at  first,  but  then  with 
increasing  frequency — the  South  Sea 
Islands!  Now  he  was  coming  to 
them;  one  had  been  found;  here  was 
another. 


But  this  second  isle  was  no  better  for 
starving  men  than  the  first.  It  was  as 
small  and  as  barren,  and  except  for  the 
sharks  that  swarmed  about  it,  as  void 
of  life.  He  named  it  Shark  Island,  *'de 
los  Tiburones."  The  first  had  been 
called  "San  Pablo,"  since  it  had  had  a 
certain  importance;  but  for  this  one  any 
name  would  do.  He  grouped  the  two 
together  and  called  them  the  Unfortu- 
nate Isles. 

The  Moluccas  were  shown  on  the 
chart  before  him— a  chart  quite  inade- 
quate, badly  warped  as  to  longitude, 
filled  with  conjectural  bearings  and  dis- 
tances, and  fading  into  blank  parchment 
on  its  eastern  edge.  He  spread  it  on  the 
table  and  studied  the  position.  The 
fleet  was  now  in  the  latitude  of  the 
Moluccas.  Due  west,  over  the  curve  of 
the  world  ahead,  lay  the  Spice  IsUinds. 
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It  seemed  incredible.  Yet  there  were 
other  considerations:  it  was  not  the 
shortest  way  to  the  Moluccas  that  must 
be  thought  of;  it  was  the  shortest  way 
to  useful  land.  It  would  be  more  pru- 
dent to  go  farther  north,  in  search  of 
some  nearer  and  surer  land.  China, 
perhaps.    Or  some  new  country. 

Nothing  was  more  important  than 
that  the  men  should  have  rest.  Some- 
where on  the  fringes  of  the  Eastern 
World  he  must  find  a  quiet  island  where 
the  monsoon  in  the  palm  trees  and  the 
eternal  surf  on  the  curving  beach  made 
life  a  progress  of  timeless  days.  He 
wanted  no  great  nation  of  the  East,  no 
proud  monarch  of  pomp  and  pageantry, 
but  simple,  friendly,  savage  people  for 
whom  life  meant  food  and  sleep  and 
laughter  .  .  .  they  would  come  out 
in  their  canoes  to  meet  the  ships.  .  .  . 
The  men  did  not  know.  But  he  knew; 
he  had  been  in  the  Islands.  He  kej)t 
on,  west  by  northwest,  and  on  the 
twelfth  of  February  the  fleet  crossed 
the  Equator. 

The  men  were  doing  nothing  more 
than  enduring  existence;  they  never 
thought  of  themselves  as  explorers  now, 
or  of  any  achievement  that  could  give 
a  meaning  to  their  presence  there;  they 
kept  on  just  as  time  k\8pt  on,  and  asked 
God  for  no  more  than  that  each  day 
should  pass.  The  sun  rose  blazing  be- 
hind them  like  a  pursuing  fire  and  moved 
across  the  glaring  sky  in  a  long  day  of 
agonizing  brightness ;  it  went  down  into 
rolling  waves  of  flame  ahead  and  left 
the  sea  in  grateful  darkness  under  the 
friendly  stars.  The  world  was  very 
wonderful  and  beautiful — and  life  was 
a  curse.  Up  ahead,  leading  the  way  for- 
ever and  forever,  as  steadfast  as  a  star 
was  the  yellow  gleam  of  the  flagship's 
swaying  lantern.  Perhaps  the  Captain 
General  knew. 

There  was  no  food  now.  They  cut 
up  planks  in  small  pieces  and  ate  the 
sawdust.  They  ate  boots,  and  bits  of 
leather  from  the  armor,  and  straps  from 
swords  and  shields.  They  took  the  chaf- 
ing gear  from  the  yards  and  soaked  it 


in  the  sea  and  broiled  it  on  the  coals 
and  ate  it.  They  ate  rats;  a  man  would 
pay  half  a  ducat  for  a  rat.  A  grotesque, 
fantastic  sort  of  tragedy:  men  crawled 
in  the  holds  hunting  for  rats  and  brought 
them  up  with  a  ferocious  kind  of  exulta- 
tion, and  watched  with  glistening  eyes 
the  steam  that  rose  from  the  pot.  But 
the  rats  too  were  starving,  and  there 
were  never  enough  of  them  to  go  round. 
.  .  .  The  water  always  growled  be- 
side the  ships  with  the  same  sound  and 
the  spreading  bow  wave  always  re- 
peated the  same  shapes  of  tumbling 
foam.  That  the  Trades  blew  steadily 
was  their  only  blessing;  if  they  had  been 
called  upon  to  shorten  sail  they  could 
not  have  done  it,  and  a  gale  of  wind 
would  have  killed  them. 

On  the  sixth  of  March,  in  latitude  16° 
North  by  the  ship's  account,  the 
Trinidad  fired  a  gun.  Land  was  in 
sight  on  the  starboard  bow.  Soon  after- 
ward two  other  islands  appeared  to  port. 
The  sick  men  did  not  move  or  speak. 
Land!    That  was  good. 

As  they  drew  nearer  the  islands  took 
shape;  they  could  see  surf  on  yellow 
beaches  and  the  forms  of  dark  trees, 
and  many  boats  with  brown  sails  skim- 
ming along  the  shore,  and  houses,  and 
then  people — naked,  black,  shading  their 
eyes  with  their  hands,  talking  excitedly 
together,  running  back  and  forth  in  and 
out  of  the  huts  and  between  the  trees. 
Some  of  the  boats  stood  off  to  meet 
them.  The  black  men  stared  up  at  the 
ships  and  chattered;  the  Spaniards 
shouted  to  them  but  they  did  not  under- 
stand, they  only  laughed  and  showed 
their  white  teeth. 

The  ships  ran  into  the  bay  and 
anchored  in  front  of  the  huts.  They 
were  ninety-eight  days  from  Cape 
Dezeado. 

The  natives  climbed  aboard  at  once 
and  ran  about  the  decks  like  mischievous 
monkeys.  The  Captain  General  ordered 
a  boat  to  be  launched,  and  the  men  set 
about  it  with  an  eagerness  of  spirit 
which  far  outran  their  strength;    they 
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managed  to  get  it  up  onto  the  rail  and 
then  dropped  it  overboard  among  the 
clustering  canoes.  Then,  painfully  and 
\  ory  slowly,  though  they  tried  to  hurry, 
they  set  about  taking  in  sail.  Ropes 
which  had  not  been  lifted  from  their 
])ins  for  months  were  cast  off  and  let  go 
with  a  run;  every  well  man  and  some  of 
the  sick  tailed  on  the  buntlines  and 
clewed  up  the  courses;  the  topsails 
dropped  and  hung  in  great  billowing 
hags;  a  few  of  the  bravest  ventured  out 
to  furl  the  spritsails.  They  tramped 
wearily  from  rope  to  rope,  looking  up 
often  at  the  green  warm  shore  as  if  to 
assure  themselves  that  it  had  not  van- 
ished, brushing  through  the  natives  who 
crowded  close  about  them  to  see  what 
was  going  on,  pausing  at  every  turn  to 
take  back  some  trifle  that  the  blacks  had 
seized  and  were  carrying  off" — buckets, 
planks,  knives,  oars,  odd  coils  of  rope, 
rags  of  clothing,  belaying  pins — every- 


thing that  was  not  actually  fastened  to 
the  ship.  Everyone  was  in  a  panic  of 
haste,  cursing  at  his  own  fumbling  slow- 
ness, impatient  at  the  interruptions, 
heartsick  to  get  ashore.  At  last  they 
were  ready.  The  painter  had  been  cut 
and  the  boat  was  gone! 

Nothing  mattered  then.  A  broadside 
was  fired  point-blank  in  the  faces  of  the 
crowd  on  the  beach.  Before  the  rolling 
echoes  died  the  canoes  had  scattered  like 
frightened  birds  and  the  deep  woods 
were  filled  with  yelling,  running  natives. 
Another  boat  was  gotten  over  and  the 
men  went  ashore. 

They  stepped  out  on  the  sand  into  a 
complete  and  stagnant  silence.  They 
went  from  one  to  another  of  the  deserted 
huts,  cautiously  raising  the  mats  that 
hung  in  the  doorways,  peering  into  the 
dark  interiors.  They  found  bananas  and 
ate  them,  though  they  had  never  seen 
them   before    and   thought   them    figs. 


ARRIVAL   AT   AN   ISLAND   OF  THE   EAST 
A  DeBry  engraving  showing  an  Island  King  ^-ting  sixteenth-centu^  Dut^^^^^^^^^  In  such  style,  doubtless. 

^       *  A,i„„«iiar,  «,Qa  oTPPfpd  bv  the  native  king  at  bamar. 


Magellan  was  greeted  by  the  native  king  at  Samar. 
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They  came  upon  large  stores  of  coconuts 
and  gnawed  ravenously  as  they  went 
about  the  work  of  loading  the  boats. 
Seven  of  the  inhabitants  came  back  to 
the  village;  they  were  killed  out-of-hand 
by  anyone  who  happened  to  be  nearest, 
and  the  search  for  food  was  hardly  inter- 
rupted. The  stolen  boat  was  recovered 
and  several  loads  of  coconuts  and  bana- 
nas and  sugar  cane  and  dried  flying  fish 
were  taken  aboard  each  ship.  A  pig  was 
found  asleep  in  the  dust,  and  they  took 
it  with  them  in  great  contentment. 
Then  fifty  houses  were  set  afire  and  the 
fleet  sailed  at  once.  The  group  was 
named  the  Robbers'  Isles,  the 
"Ladrones."  In  the  morning  they  were 
out  of  sight  and  it  was  long  before  any 
explorer  visited  them  again. 

Now  that  the  needs  of  mere  existence 
liad  been  satisfied,  some  of  the  require- 
ments of  life  which  had  been  crushed 
down  beyond  survival  once  more  made 
themselves  felt.  The  men  began  to  sit 
up  more  bravely,  to  speak  witli  a  certain 
pride  and  assurance,  and  to  assert  by 
their  demeanor  that  they  had  something 
to  do  in  the  world.  Indeed,  they  had 
already  done  more  than  other  men.  The 
dangers  through  which  they  had  lived 
were  not  unique,  nor  had  they  endured 
tliem  in  a  manner  air  their  own;  but 
their  cause,  their  aim  and  their  achieve- 
ment were  different — for  the  voyage  that 
lay  behind  them  was  the  longest  in  all 
history.  The  importance,  the  signifi- 
cance of  their  purpose  lay  in  the  fact 
that  they  had  effected  it. 

The  Captain  General  stood  at  the 
doorway  of  victory.  He  had  come  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world  and  was  within 
his  chosen  field.  Soon  he  would  raise 
land — new  land,  almost  certainly — and 
there  he  would  rest  his  men  and  set  to 
work. 

Just  before  sunrise  on  Saturday,  the 
sixteenth  of  March,  the  land  appeared. 
It  was  very  high  and  extended  over  a 
wide  angle  of  the  horizon;  accustomed 
as  they  were  to  minute  specks  of  earth 
in  boundless  seas,  it  seemed  to  be  of  con- 


tinental proportions.  It  was  a  perfect 
confirmation  of  their  hopes.  But  when 
a  small  island,  obviously  uninhabited, 
appeared  to  starboard  they  steered  for 
it  and  anchored  in  a  quiet  cove.  An 
odor  of  spices  came  from  the  land  and 
the  pleasant  noise  of  rustling  leaves;  the 
sound  of  the  surf  on  the  windward  shore 
was  only  a  faint  dull  roar,  like  a  back- 
ground of  monotony  which  made  more 
keen  the  silence  and  the  peace.  This 
was  the  very  place. 

The  high  land  was  Samar,  one  of  the 
Philippines. 

On  the  beach  two  tents  were  built  of 
sails  and  palm  trunks,  and  the  sick  men, 
brought  carefully  ashore,  stretched 
themselves  gratefully  on  the  sand  in  a 
cool  and  breezy  shade.  The  rest  ex- 
plored the  island  and  found  good  water. 
That  night  the  pig  from  the  Ladrones 
was  killed. 

On  Monday,  the  twenty-fifth  of 
March,  the  sick  men  being  somewhat 
recovered,  the  tents  were  taken  down 
and  the  ships  got  under  way.  They 
sailed  southwest  between  the  islands. 
On  Wednesday  night  a  fire  was  seen  on 
the  shore  off  to  the  westward,  and  in 
the  morning,  seeing  further  signs  of 
settlement,  they  stood  in  to  the  coast 
and  anchored.  A  canoe  with  eight  men 
came  out  to  meet  them  and  lay  idly 
floating,  watching  the  ships  furl  their  sails. 

The  Captain  General  suddenly  re- 
membered his  slave,  Henrique  de  Ma- 
lacca— "Malacca  Henry" — and  called 
him  and  told  him  to  speak  to  the  men  in 
Malay.  Henrique  did  so.  The  men 
understood  and  answered.  A  few  words 
of  Malay  understood!  The  connota- 
tions, the  logical  inferences  of  this  tri- 
fling fact  were  tremendous. 

On  Friday  morning  Henrique  was  sent 
ashore  to  the  King  to  say  that  the 
Spaniards  came  in  friendship,  and  seek- 
ing friendship;  that  they  needed  food 
and  hoped  for  his  Majesty 's  permission 
to  purchase  it.  The  King  took  an  escort 
of  eight  men  and  came  aboard  the 
Trinidad  at  once. 

He  embraced  the  Captain  General. 
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Then  he  ordered  his  presents  to  be 
brought  forward:  three  large  porcelain 
jars  of  rice,  a  quantity  of  dried  fish,  and 
other  things.  The  Captain  General  gave 
him  a  robe  of  red  and  yellow  made  in 
the  Turkish  fashion,  exceedingly  be- 
coming, and  a  very  fine  red  hat ;  he  gave 
mirrors  and  knives  to  the  King's  men. 
Out  of  consideration  for  the  Captain 
General's  message,  the  King  had  brought 
refreshments  with  him;  the  meal  was 
served  in  the  native  fashion  and  the  two 
partook  of  it  together.  Magallanes  re- 
newed his  assurance  of  friendship  and 
said  that  he  wished  the  King  to  consider 
him  as  a  brother.  The  King  replied  that 
this  was  his  wish  also,  and  the  impressive 
ceremony  of  casi-casi  was  duly  per- 
formed: each  pricked  his  flesh  and 
tasted  the  blood  of  the  other. 


Magallanes  then  told  of  Europe. 
Henrique  as  interpreter  hardly  needed 
prompting  on  this  subject;  he  had  been 
eight  years  in  Spain,  and  in  his  own  way 
— well  knowing  what  would  be  impres- 
sive to  the  King — he  set  forth  something 
of  the  external  aspects  of  European 
civilization  as  he  had  seen  it.  He  told 
of  the  marvelous  and  great  city  of  Se- 
villa,  and  of  the  houses  as  high  as  the 
hills,  which  no  fire  could  harm;  of  the 
impressive  dignity  of  the  Bishop  of 
Burgos,  who  wore  robes  of  magic  and 
sat  in  a  throne  which  creaked  when  he 
moved;  of  the  dazzling,  the  unbelievable 
splendor  of  the  Court  of  Don  Carlos — 
King,  by  the  Grace,  of  God,  of  Spain. 
He  told  how  the  ships  had  sailed  along 
the  path  which  led  to  the  sun;  and  of 
the  vastness  of  the  sea,  which  was  like 
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the  linking  of  long  generations  of  men; 
and  of  the  fortitude  and  endurance  of 
men  who  had  sailed  through  a  world  that 
was  like  the  depths  of  the  ocean;  he 
tried  to  explain  snow  and  gave  it  up, 
and  made  a  simple  gesture  of  praise 
toward  his  Lord  and  Master,  the  Cap- 
tain General,  who  sat  gravely  watching 
him  while  he  spoke. 

Then  Magallanes  ordered  a  man  to 
dress  in  complete  armor  and  stand  out 
on  deck  while  three  others  attacked  him 
with  swords  and  daggers;  the  man  made 
no  effort  to  defend  himself,  and  allowed 
the  keen  steel  to  rattle  harmlessly  about 
him  until  the  word  was  given  to  stop; 
then  he  raised  his  visor  and  showed  him- 
self unliurt  and  smiling.  The  King  was 
mightily  impressed.  Magallanes  pointed 
out  to  him  that  one  such  invulnerable 
man  was  worth  a  round  hundred  of  the 
King's  own  warriors,  and  the  King  was 
ol)liged  to  confess  that  it  was  true.  Then 
they  went  to  the  quarter-deck,  where 
Magallanes  explained  the  properties  and 
uses  of  the  compass  and  traced  on  tlie 
chart  the  course  of  his  fleet  in  its  voyage 
from  Spain.  The  King  was  astonished 
at  the  size  of  the  Pacific  and  the  number 
of  days,  without  any  land  at  all,  which 
had  passed  while  the  sjpiips  were  crossing 
it. 

On  Sunday,  the  thirty-first  of  March, 
the  Captain  General  sent  a  priest  ashore 
to  prepare  a  place  in  which  Mass  might 
be  said,  and  sent  Henrique  to  the  King 
to  inform  him  that  this  day,  which  was 
called  Easter  among  them,  was  sacred, 
and  that  they  would  perform  the  cere- 
monies appropriate  to  the  occasion  at 
which  the  pleasure  of  the  Kmg's  pres- 
ence was  requested.  The  King  replied 
that  he  would  come  with  great  pleasure 
and,  very  naturally,  he  sent  a  gift  of 
two  pigs. 

Fifty  men  landed  from  the  fleet,  fully 
armed  and  dressed  with  particular  care, 
and  as  the  boats  touched  the  sand  six 
bombards  fired  a  salute.  The  King  of 
Masua  and  his  brother,  who  was  visiting 
him — he  was  a  very  good-looking  man, 
elaborately  dressed,  and  with  three  spots 


of  gold  in  each  of  his  teeth — embraced 
the  Captain  General  and  placed  them- 
selves on  either  side  of  him.  Li  march- 
ing order  they  proceeded  to  the  conse- 
crated spot;  the  Captain  General 
sprinkled  the  two  Kings  with  musk 
water  and  led  them  forward. 

^Yith  bared  heads  the  men  knelt  on 
the  sand.  The  straight  brown  trunks 
of  the  palm  trees  stood  around  like  the 
columns  of  a  choir;  through  the  dark 
leaves  the  yellow  sunlight  fell  in  moving 
splashes  on  the  vestments  of  the  priest. 
The  two  Kings  advanced  to  kiss  the 
Cross,  and  remained  kneeling  with 
clasped  hands  before  the  altar.  The 
people  of  the  village  stood  at  a  respectful 
distance,  watching  breathlessly,  their 
eyes  bright  with  excitement.  There 
was  no  sound  but  the  voice  of  the 
priest;  not  a  leaf  stirred  in  the  green 
forest.  When  the  Host  was  elevated 
an  arquebus  was  fired  as  a  signal,  and 
the  three  ships  in  the  anchorage  dis- 
charged a  rolling  broadside  that  shook 
the  sky. 

Magallanes  told  the  King  that  lie 
could  not  remain  longer;  he  spoke  again 
of  his  lack  of  supplies,  and  asked  where, 
in  the  archipelago,  he  had  best  go.  The 
King  mentioned  Cebu  as  the  likeliest 
place,  and  the  fleet  got  under  way,  with 
the  King  in  his  canoe  leading  them 
northwesterly  among  the  islands.  On 
the  seventh  of  April  they  arrived  at 
Cebu,  and  Henrique  was  sent  ashore 
with  a  message.  He  went  straight  to 
the  King's  house  where,  surrounded  by 
his  men,  the  King  was  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  a  foreigner;  Henrique 
recognized  the  foreigner  at  once  as  a 
trader  from  Siam,  and  eyed  him  narrowly. 
The  King  was  first  to  speak:  who  was 
this  who  came  with  so  much  noise,  and 
whence  and  why.^  The  Captain  General 
of  the  greatest  King  in  the  world,  Hen- 
rique answered,  bound  for  the  Moluccas: 
he  had  had  good  reports  of  Cebu  and 
had  come  to  pay  his  respects  and  to  buy 
food. 

The  trader  of  Siam  stepped  forward. 
"  O  King,  be  watchful ! "  he  said.  "  These 
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are  the  same  men  who  have  conquered 
Calicut,  and  Malacca,  and  the  whole  of 
India.  Jf  they  are  treated  well  they  will 
give  good  treatment ;  if  they  are  treated 
ill,  they  give  ill  and  worse,  as  they 
ha\'e  done  to  Calicut  and  to  Malacca." 

Fortunately,  this  was  said  in  Malay. 
Henrique  replied.  He  said  that  the  men 
to  whom  the  trader  of  Siam  was  referring 
were  Portuguese,  not  Spaniards;  his 
Captain  General  was  from  Spain,  and 
his  King,  Don  Carlos,  was  the  King  of 
all  Christian  men  everywhere. 

The  trader  of  Siam  could  say  nothing, 
never  having  heard  of  Spain.  The  King 
of  Cebu  said  that  he  would  consult  with 
his  men  and  give  the  Captain  General 
an  answer  on  the  following  day.  Re- 
freshments were  offered  Henrique  and 
he  withdrew. 

The  following  day  there  arrived  on 
board  the  fhigshi])  the  Prince  of  Cebu, 


who  was  the  King's  nephew;  also  the 
Governor,  the  Head  Constable,  the 
trader  of  Siam,  and  eight  chiefs.  Ma- 
gallanes  brought  chairs  for  the  important 
men  and  mats  for  the  chiefs.  He  him- 
self, wearing  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of 
Santiago,  sat  in  a  chair  of  crimson  velvet; 
his  officers  stood  about  him;  his  men 
were  drawn  up  in  military  array:  the 
bright  sun  glinting  on  their  helmets,  the 
royal  standard  floating  above  them. 

Magallanes  asked  if  it  was  the  custom 
among  them  to  arrive  at  covenants 
openly  or  in  secret,  and  if  they  who  had 
come  were  empowered  to  make  peace 
for  the  King.  They  answered  that  their 
covenants  were  made  openly  and  that 
they  were  fully  empowered;  the  Prince 
was  the  heir  to  the  throne  and — his 
parents  being  old  and  hardly  worthy  of 
honor — he  was  the  first  man  among 
them,  save  their  King.     The  Captain 
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General  prayed  to  God  to  hear  and  con- 
firm the  covenant  between  them.  The 
Prince  said  that  he  had  never  before 
heard  such  beautiful  words  and  that  he 
took  great  pleasure  in  them. 

The  Captain  General  then  told  them, 
through  the  interpretation  of  Henrique, 
that  it  was  one  of  the  commands  of  their 
God  that  they  honor  their  parents,  the 
more  so  when  they  had  become  old.  Their 
first  parents  were  Adam  and  Eve,  whom 
God  had  created;  God  had  created  the 
earth  and  the  heavens  and  the  sea,  and 
had  given  to  men  an  immortal  spirit. 
If  the  men  of  Cebu  wished  to  become 
Christians  they  could  be  baptized  at 
once;  but  they  must  not  l^ecome  Chris- 
tians through  fear,  or  through  any  wish 
to  please  him,  but  of  their  own  free  will; 
he  would  never  harm  any  man  who  re- 
tained the  faith  of  his  fathers,  though 
his  relations  with  men  who  were  not 
Christians  would,  of  course,  be  less 
friendly.  If  the  King  of  Cebu  should 
become  a  Christian  he  would  give  him 
a  suit  of  armor. 

The  men  of  Cebu  answered  that  they 
could  not  adequately  reply  to  these 
beautiful  words  nor  express  their  love  for 
him,  but  that  they  weije  convinced  that 
whatever  he  told  them  to  do  was  right 
for  them  to  do,  and  they  placed  them- 
selves in  his  hands. 

The  Captain  General  then  rose  and 
took  the  hands  of  the  Prince  between  his 
own.  "By  my  faith  in  God  and  to  my 
Sovereign  Don  Carlos,  and  by  this  habit 
which  I  wear,  I  promise  you,  now  and 
forever,  peace  with  Spain."  The  Prince 
of  Cebu  made  a  similar  declaration  for 
himself. 

During  the  following  days  the  King 
consulted  with  his  chiefs  in  respect  to 
Christianity.  They  had  all  been  deeply 
moved  by  the  sincerity  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  Captain  General,  and  by  the  in- 
spiration which  he  had  given  them  in 
what  he  had  said,  as  well  as  in  the  cere- 
monies which  they  had  witnessed.  They 
agreed — with  the  exception  of  one 
chief — that  they  themselves  and  all  their 
people  should  be  baptized,  and  this  de- 


cision they  communicated  to  the  Cap- 
tain General. 

He  asked  about  the  exception.  The 
King  replied  that  Chilapulapu,  Chief  I 
of  the  people  of  a  small  island  near 
Cebu,  would  have  none  of  the  new  idea, 
and  had  refused  to  let  his  peoj)le  become 
Christians.  Magallanes  asked  if  this 
was  a  result  of  a  discussion  or  if  Chilapu- 
lapu had  refused  to  obey  a  command. 
The  King  replied  that  he  had  refused  to 
obey  a  command.  The  Captain  General 
promptly  sent  men  to  burn  the  village, 
and  a  Cross  was  set  in  the  ruins. 

A  platform  was  built  in  the  open  space 
in  the  center  of  the  town,  hung  with  cur- 
tains and  adorned  with  palm  leaves.  The 
Captain  General  sent  word  that  all  who 
obeyed  their  King  would  be  baptized. 

On  Sunday,  the  fourteenth  of  April, 
the  boats  came  in  from  the  fleet,  and  as 
the  men  stepped  out  on  the  beach  the 
ships  fired  a  salute;  two  men  completely 
armed  marched  ahead,  guarding  the 
royal  standard;  the  Captain  General 
was  clothed  all  in  white.  The  entire 
population  of  the  town  followed  in  an 
excited  mob  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. The  King  was  waiting  in  the 
square.  He  embraced  the  Captain 
General  and  together  they  went  to  the 
platform,  where  two  chairs  of  red-and- 
violet  velvet  had  been  placed  for  them. 
The  Captain  General  then  gave  thanks 
to  God  for  the  King's  conversion.  A 
Cross  was  set  up  in  the  square,  facing  the 
platform,  and  the  people  were  instructed 
to  destroy  all  their  idols  and  to  come 
each  hour  of  the  day  to  pray,  with 
clasped  hands,  before  the  Cross.  The 
King  asked  again  that  two  men  might 
be  left  to  instruct  his  people,  and 
Magallanes  promised  them  and  re- 
quested permission  to  take  back  to 
Spain  with  him  tw^o  children,  so  that 
they  might  learn  the  language  and  re- 
turn for  better  service  to  their  people. 

He  showed  them  how  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  Cross,  and  bade  them  kneel. 
The  King  of  Cebu  was  baptized  "Don 
Carlos";  the  Prince  followed;  then  all 
the  chiefs  save  that  one  who  had  dis- 
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obeyed.  Enthusiasm  spread  through 
the  crowd  like  fire;  at  first  singly,  then 
hy  twos  and  threes,  and  then  in  groups 
they  flung  themselves  forward  on  their 
knees,  begging  for  baptism  and  a 
Christian  name.  More  than  thirteen 
hundred  people  were  baptized  on  that 
first  day,  and  during  the  succeeding 
week  they  came  by  thousands,  even 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  island, 
until  the  entire  population  of  Cebu  had 
accepted  the  Christian  faith. 

On  Friday,  the  twenty-sixth  of  April, 
there  came  to  the  flagship  a  man  from 
Mactan.  He  was  the  son  of  one  of  the 
minor  chiefs  wh  o  ruled  precariously  under 
Chilapulapu.  This  chief,  whose  village 
had  been  burned,  was  still  rebellious; 
he  defied  the  King  of  Cebu,  and  promised 
himself  to  destroy  all  those  who  would 
become  Christians.  If  the  Captain 
General  would  help  the  King,  if  he 
would  send  one  boat  of  fighting  men 


that  night,  he  did  not  doubt  that  he 
could  break  the  rebellion  and  restore 
unanimous  tranquillity.  He  pledged 
his  loyalty;   he  could  not  stay. 

The  officers,  and  Senor  Pigafetta, 
begged  the  Captain  General  not  to  go. 
*!But  he,  like  a  good  shepherd,  refused 
to  abandon  his  flock."  The  King  of 
Cebu  was  his  friend  whom  he  had 
promised  to  help,  and  his  promises  were 
not  mere  empty  words.  He  would  not 
leave  behind  him  a  rebellion  which  he 
himself,  by  bringing  Christianity,  had 
begun.  That  would  be  leaving  Cebu 
worse  than  he  had  found  it.  Choose 
sixty  men. 

At  midnight  sixty  men,  armed,  wear- 
ing helmets  and  corslets,  set  out  in 
three  boats.  The  Ki.ng  of  Cebu  was  with 
them,  the  Prince,  the  trader  of  Siam,  and 
about  a  thousand  men  in  thirty  canoes. 
They  paddled  quietly  to  Mactan  and 
arrived  three  hours  before  dawn. 
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The  Captain  General  sent  the  trader 
of  Siam  with  a  message  to  Chilapulapu: 
if  he  would  submit  to  his  King  and  to 
Spain  they  might  be  friends.  The 
answer  was  a  quick  defiance,  "We  also 
have  spears." 

A  barrier  reef  ran  along  the  shore  and 
the  boats  could  not  come  near  the  land. 
The  Captain  General  ordered  the  King 
of  Cebu  to  remain  in  his  canoes  with  his 
men;  he  had  no  need  of  them;  they 
would  see  how  Spaniards  could  fight. 
Then  just  at  dawn  the  boats  pulled  in 
to  the  reef.  The  King,  feeling  now  a 
splendid  confidence  and  now  a  fearful 
apprehension,  looked  on. 

Chilapulapu  had  fifteen  hundred  men, 
split  into  three  divisions.  They  caught 
sight  of  the  little  group  coming  boldly 
up  from  the  shore,  and  advanced  in  a 
long,  straggling  half -circle.  They  yelled 
as  they  came,  brandishing  their  spears. 

The  crossbowmen  fired  at  long  range; 
their  arrows  made  a  flying  hedge  In  the 
air  and  kept  the  enemy  back.  But  from 
the  Mactan  ranks  now  one  and  now 
another,  in  impatience  and  growing 
daring,  burst  forth  within  range.  The 
arrows  stuck  in  the  wooden  shields  and 
hung  as  if  caught  in  flight.  The  line 
swayed  forward,  shouting.  The  Captain 
General  shouted  "Cease  firing!"  again 
and  again;  he  saw  that  he  must  let  them 
come  close  and  fight  them  hand  to  hand. 
But  something  like  panic  had  taken  the 
Spaniards — the  long  bristling  line  was 
before  them  on  three  sides  and  the  sea 
was  at  their  backs.  They  ignored  the 
command  and  fired  incessantly,  unable 
to  think  of  anything  but  immediate  de- 
fense; they  stood  in  two  groups,  facing 
obliquely  outward,  standing  almost  back 
to  back  in  the  center  of  a  great  ring. 
Across  the  encircling  open  space  the 
spears  and  arrows  flew  in  showers: 
spears  tipped  with  steel,  bamboo  arrows 
with  sharks'  teeth  heads,  stakes  sharp- 
ened and  hardened  in  fire;  stones,  mud, 
clods.  They  flung  everything  their 
whirling  fingers  clutched.  They  leaped 
about,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  hit 
any  one  man;  they  dodged  arrows  with 


wild  agility,  flinging  up  their  long  shields 
to  catch  the  spears,  screaming  in  insane 
rage,  and  always  closing  in. 

The  Captain  General  was  hit  in  the 
leg  with  a  poisoned  arrow;  he  struck  it 
out  with  his  hand.  A  spear  knocked  off 
his  helmet;  he  stooped  and  caught  it 
up  again.  The  men  around  him  wavered; 
a  sudden  wave  of  indecision  stayed  their 
hands;  their  fire  slackened.  It  was 
hopeless.     He  gave  the  order  to  retire. 

A  well-ordered  and  careful  retreat 
would  have  saved  every  man.  But  they 
turned  and  fled  with  a  rush,  floundering 
through  the  water,  looking  back  only  to 
see  that  they  were  not  pursued,  flinging 
away  the  weapons  that  impeded  them, 
thinking  only  to  escape.  Six  men  stood 
by  the  Captain  General  alone.  And  the 
men  of  Mactan  charged. 

The  ranks  closed  in  as  the  circle  nar- 
rowed ;  the  men  in  the  rear  struggled  for 
places  in  the  front  rank,  jumping  over, 
crawling  through,  circling  in.  They 
snatched  up  the  same  spears  and  hurled 
them  again  and  again;  the  air  was  thick 
with  missiles,  caught  up  and  hurled 
madly  without  aim;  the  swarming  line 
exploded  in  a  seething  tumult,  spouting 
forth  weapons  like  a  bursting  fire.  Seven 
men  were  in  the  center  of  it.  They 
bowed  their  heads  and  held  up  their 
shields  before  their  faces  and  fought 
blindly.  They  drew  closer  together  and 
fell  back  and  waded  into  the  water  be- 
hind them. 

A  spear  took  off  the  Captain  General's 
helmet  again;  he  snatched  it  up  before 
it  sa»nk  and  whirled  a  quick  glance  over 
his  shoulder  to  see  if  the  men  had  reached 
the  boats.  A  naked  warrior  rushed  at 
him  and  flung  a  spear  in  his  face;  he 
lunged  with  his  own  lance  and  left  it  in 
the  man's  chest.  He  tried  to  draw  his 
sword  but  his  right  arm  was  useless  from 
a  wound,  and  the  blade  stuck  in  the 
scabbard.  They  leaped  upon  him,  seeing 
him  defenseless.  They  forgot  the  others, 
and  themselves;  they  flung  forward  in  a 
wild  tangle,  twenty  at  a  time,  on  one 
man  alone.  One  of  them  struck  him  in 
the   leg  with   a   scimitar,   and  he  fell. 
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Senor  Pigafetta  tried  to  catch  him  in  his 
arms  as  he  went  down,  but  failed.  The 
savages  stabbed  down  through  the  riled 
water  with  spears  and  swords. 

The  rest  gave  up  and  made  their  way 
to  the  boats  as  best  they  could. 

This  was  on  Saturday,  April  27,  1521. 

The  game  had  been  played  out  and 
was  over.  Nothing  positive  remained 
to  be  accomplished.  Whatever  was  done 
now  could  have  no  object  but  escape. 

After  Magallanes'  death  Juan  Serrano 
and  Duarte  Barbosa  were  chosen  com- 
manders. The  King  of  Cebu,  in  a 
puzzled  and  vacillating  manner,  watched 
for  some  sign  of  strength  in  the  fleet  and 
saw  none;  and  he  began  to  regret  the 
idols  which  had  been  destroyed. 

Henrique  de  Malacca  went  to  the 
King  and  told  him  that  he  had  but  to 
act  quickly  and  with  boldness  to  make 
his  own  the  three  ships  and  all  that  they 
contained;  as  for  the  great  power  that 
lay  in  the  shadowy  background — well, 


Spain  would  never  know  what  had 
happened  and  would  soon  forget.  The 
King  acted  on  this  advice. 

He  sent  word  that  the  gifts  which  he 
had  prepared  were  ready  and  asked  that 
as  many  men  as  possible  be  sent  ashore 
for  a  ceremony  of  presentation  and  a 
feast,  as  was  becoming  to  friends  and 
brothers  on  such  occasions.  The  two 
commanders,  with  twenty-seven  others, 
rowed  in  with  certain  vestiges  of  pomp 
and  the  King  met  them  on  the  beach. 
Gonzalo  Gomez  de  Espinosa  and  Juan 
Lopez  Caraballo  felt  danger  in  the  air, 
and  turned  back  as  inconspicuously  as 
possible  to  the  boats.  These  two  were 
the  only  ones  who  escaped  alive. 

Caraballo  took  charge.  He  hove  up, 
fired  a  broadside  into  the  town,  and 
made  sail.  On  the  beach  Serrano  ap- 
peared, bleeding  from  a  dozen  wounds, 
his  hands  bound  behind  him,  a  crowd 
of  natives  dragging  him  to  the  water's 
edge.  -He  shouted  to  Caraballo  to  cease 
firing;  they  would  kill  him.  He  watched 
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the  ships  swing  slowly  and  head  out  of 
the  bay;  in  God's  name,  he  asked,  was 
he  to  be  left  alone  there?  Caraballo 
asked  if  they  were  all  killed;  yes,  Serrano 
shouted,  they  were  all  dead  except  Hen- 
rique de  Malacca.  Caraballo  blazed 
away  and  kept  setting  more  sail.  "May 
God  Almighty  ask  you  for  my  soul!" 
cried  Serrano,  and  the  natives  closed  in 
around  him.  The  firing  gradually  ceased 
as  the  ships  rounded  the  point  and  found 
the  wind  and  began  to  make  more  rapid 
way,  and  silence  settled  over  Cebu. 

All  hands  were  mustered.  They  were 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  men.  On  the 
beach  at  Bohol  the  Concepcion  was 
burned,  and  the  more  valuable  portions 
of  her  cargo  and  equipment  transferred 
to  the  other  two  ships.  Juan  Caraballo 
took  command;  Gonzalo  Espinosa  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  Trinidad.  They 
steered  vaguely  south  for  the  Moluccas, 
looking  toward  what  might  come. 

Chance  brought  the  coast  of  Borneo 
across  their  path.  Thence  they  sailed 
to  Palawan,  and  thence  to  Tidore, 
where  they  bought  cloves,  and  where 
tlie  Trinidad,  loaded  beyond  her  failing 
strength,  began  to  leak  in  a  rushing 
stream,  and  was  leff  behind  to  refit. 
On  the  twenty-first  of  December  the 
Vitoria,  under  command  of  Juan  Sebas- 
tian El  Cano,  with  sixty  men — thirteen 
of  whom  were  natives— said  good-by 
to  Tidore  at  last,  and  got  under  way 
for  Spain. 

The  old  ship  was  bulging  with  cargo 
and  seemed  sagged  out  of  all  resemblance 
to  her  original  shape;  she  pitched  soggily 
and  leaked  like  a  basket;  food  was 
scarce;  scurvy  broke  out;  she  ran  into 
heavy  weather  off  the  African  coast  and 
lost  her  fore  topmast;  she  was  nine 
weeks  fighting  head  winds  round  the 
cape.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  Europeans 
died,  and  nine  of  the  thirteen  natives. 
On  the  sixteenth  of  May  she  rounded 
the  corner  and  ran  for  home;  on  the 
eighth  of  June  she  crossed  the  Equator; 


on  the  ninth  of  July — worn  out,  pre- 
ferring even  to  face  the  hostility  of  the 
Portuguese — she  anchored  in  Santiago 
in  the  Cape  Verdes.  On  Monday, 
September  8,  1522,  having  been  away 
twelve  days  short  of  three  years,  they 
rounded  up  beside  the  old  quay  at 
Sevilla  and  discharged  all  their  artillery. 

These  were  the  men:  Juan  Sebastian 
el  Cano,  Captain;  Francisco  Albo,  Pilot; 
Miguel  Rodas,  Master;  Juan  de  Acurio, 
Martin  de  Yudicibus,  Hernando  de 
Bustamante,  Aries  the  Gunner,  Diogo 
Gal  lego,  Nicolao  de  Napoles,  Miguel 
Sanchez  de  Rodas,  Francisco  Rodriguez, 
Juan  Rodriguez  de  Huelva,  Anton  Her- 
nandez Colmenero,  Juan  de  Arratia, 
Juan  de  Santander,  Vasco  Gomez 
Gallego,  Juan  de  Zubileta  the  ship's 
boy,  and  Antonio  Pigafetta. 

Subsequently  the  thirteen  men  who 
had  been  left  at  the  Cape  Verdes  reached 
Sevilla,  and  after  years  of  wandering, 
four  men  arrived  from  the  Trinidad.  The 
Trinidad  had  come  very  near  falling  to 
pieces  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  and 
had  gone  back  to  Tidore. 

The  Vitoria^s  cloves  were  sold  and 
they  brought  a  price  which  realized 
a  profit  of  about  a  thousand  dollars 
over  the  expenses  of  the  entire  expe- 
dition. 

Alvora  de  la  Mezquita  was  in  prison, 
waiting  for  the  truth  to  be  told  in  regard 
to  the  mutiny  at  Port  San  Julian.  Dona 
Beatriz  was  dead,  having  learned  of  the 
loss  of  the  Captain  General;  her  son 
Rodrigo  was  dead;  her  second  child  had 
died  at  birth.  At  Sabrosa,  near  Chaves, 
in  the  province  of  Traz-os-Montes  in 
Portugal,  the  coat-of-arms  of  Magalhaes 
had  been  torn  down  from  its  place  above 
the  door,  by  order  of  Dom  Manoel.  The 
world  went  on.  The  voyage  fitted  into 
history.  But  the  Captain  General  lay 
on  the  shores  of  a  little  island  in  the 
Pacific,  on  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
under  an  Eastern  sky. 

Dios  vos  salve,  Senor  Capitan  General, 
e  huena  compania! 


(THE  END) 


PORTRAIT  OF  MADAME  FAVART 

BY  FRANCOIS  HUBERT  DROUAIS 

{Reproduced  on  the  cover  of  this  Magazine) 

rIKE  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  in  popularity,  but  differing  from  that 
_J  precocious  j)ainter  in  every  otlier  way,  Francois  Hubert  Drouais 
IS  hghtly  considered  one  of  those  whodictated  elegance  to  the  Eighteenth 
century  in  France.  His  father,  an  assistant  to  Nattier  and  Largil- 
hcre,  might  have  taught  him  the  stylish  formula.  Born  in  1727, 
FrauQois  was  a  contemporary  of  the  polite  Duplessis  and  the  senti- 
mental Roslin.  After  the  death  of  Nattier  he  rose  to  royal  favor  and, 
what  was  more  important,  became  the  painter  to  the  aging  Madame 
de  Pompadour  and  to  the  young  Madame  du  Barry.  Official  honors 
came  along  with  this  social  approval.  And  long  before  his  death  in 
1775,  even  Diderot,  that  suspicious  critic  and  gossip,  had  to  admire 
in  Drouais  "a  knowledge  of  light  quite  rare  and  delicate" — a  signifi- 
cant admiration,  showing  how  slight  was  his  hold  on  popularity. 

The  famous  portrait  of  Marie  Antoinette  as  Hebe  likewise  bears  out 
this  supposition  of  stylish  art.  Pale-yellow  drapery,  rose  ribbons,  lilac 
scarf,  gold  cup,  and  light  blue  cloud  .  .  .  one  can  almost  taste  the 
melting  colors  and  luscious  paint.  But  fortunately  for  Drouais'  repu- 
tation to-day,  that  is  not  the  sum  of  his  career.  It  seems  merely  a 
compromise  to  the  wishes  of  his  patrons.  A  study  for  the  portrait  of 
INlarie  Antoinette  shows  Drouais  in  another  character,  as  a  realist  and 
a  thoughtful  observer.  The  young  Queen  is  delicately  pretty,  a  little 
arrogant  and  empty  headed;  the  richness  of  her  dress  is  strongly  and 
carefully  recorded,  without  that  flattery  which  the  Eighteenth  century 
extended  even  to  clothing.  Drouais  indeed  had  a  simpler  ideal,  the 
opposite  to  artificiality.  Mythological  accessories  had  all  but  over- 
whelmed portraiture;  the  demand  was  imperious.  Yet  Drouais  saw 
the  future  and  painted,  as  Rousseau  wrote,  with  respect  for  natural- 
ness and  simplicity.  He  was  the  first  portrait  painter  to  join  the 
"nature-lovers,"  visualizing  a  family  group  as  enjoying  its  own  music  in 
a  garden,  or  children  playing  there  with  the  gardener's  tools,  or  selling 
flowers  like  poor  children.  The  ideal  which  this  represents  was  to 
become  the  plaything  of  the  wealthy,  and  Marie  Antoinette  herself 
was  to  wear  a  special  petticoat  embroidered  with  wheelbal-rows  and 
rakes  while  she  walked  in  the  gardens  at  Versailles.  But  Drouais  was 
himself  too  plain  a  man  to  admit  sophistication.  Realism  was  his 
aim;  Chardin,  the  "painter  of  servants,"  his  co-worker. 

A  good  comment  on  Frangois  Hubert's  character  can  be  found  in 
the  records  of  his  finances.  As  quickly  as  he  made  money  he  invested 
it;  he  kept  accounts  and  dunned  royalty  for  back  pay.  He  left  every- 
thing in  order  when  he  died.  So  sensible  and  hard  working,  he  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  those  "self-made"  Frenchmen  whose  logic  is  slow 
but  evident  and  whose  worldly  success  comes  to  him  as  surely  as 
patience.  Was  this  man  only  a  stylist.'^  He  was  deeper  than  that. 
His  former  reputation  as  a  "pretty  painter"  needs  revision. 

Alan  Burroughs. 
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TRIPPINGLY  ON    IHE  EAR 

MY  CHAIiLKS  S.   HIiOOKS 

IT  is  my  liahil  to  lislcii  to  music  in 
miicli  Ilio  same  maimor  as  J  eat.  If 
[ho  food  he  clean,  wholesome,  and  of 
lia|)i)y  flavor  a  diffuse  and  indeterminate 
delight  alxsorhs  my  grateful  sense;  but, 
when  I  have  swej)t  away  the  crumbs,  I 
am  unable  to  fasten  on  particulars  and 
tell  whether  it  were  flesh  or  fish  that  had 
engrossed  me.  On  any  challenge  I  poke 
vainly  at  the  wreckage  of  my  plate  to 
learn  by  what  path  I  journeyed  from 
my  soup;  for  a  gastronomic  Nirvana  has 
possessed  me  wherein  memory  is  scat- 
tered to  oblivion.  A  certain  hostess  of 
my  acquaintance,  knowing  my  weakness 
in  these  matters  of  the  fork,  shamed  me 
once  as  I  was  picking  at  my  salad  by 
asking  me  to  name  that  meat  that  had 
gone  before.  I  was  wrong  of  course,  and 
she  threatens  me  next  time  with  horse. 
Mine,  I  repeat,  is  a  ])ure  emotion  of  the 
digestive  tract — a  pleasing  titillation  of 
trap  and  passage  divorced  from  con- 
scious intellect. 

And  so  it  is  with  music.  If  the  tune 
be  more  than  an  easy  tinkle  I  am  lost 
in  fantasy  and,  when  the  orchestra  be 
stopped,  I  cannot  set  my  foot  on  the 
trail  that  has  led  me  through  the  pleas- 
ant wilderness.  I  have  but  a  common 
ear.  These  twin  appendages  of  mine  are 
of  cheap  contrivance  devised  chiefly  for 
better  symmetry.  Like  an  idle  Gothic 
decoration,    they    do     but     mark    my 


maker's  vagrant  whim  and  humor. 
They  ring  an  ignorant  bell  within  my 
heart,  but  run  no  wire  to  sound  upon  my 
sluggish  brain. 

And  yet  a  common  ear  may  no  longer 
l)e  despised.  A  few  nights  since  I  dined 
with  a  friend — mushroom  soup  (upon 
my  oath),  a  crown  of  excellent  beef,  and 
a  meringue  to  quit!  This  friend  gives 
his  evenings  to  the  radio,  and  he  intro- 
duced a  concert  for  my  entertainment. 
It  was  the  first  radio  that  I  had  heard, 
and  I  sat  open-mouthed  in  wonder.  But 
as  music  it  was  naught  because  of  much 
scratching  of  the  wire.  Nor  was  my 
host  content,  through  a  restless  zeal  for 
furtiier  contact,  to  let  the  tune  be 
played  until  its  end.  No  sooner  had  a 
one-step  come  among  us  from  the  Bilt- 
more  and  l)een  smoothed  of  interference 
than  he  tried  the  mountains  for  a  waltz. 
When  he  had  managed  this  and  I  was 
sunk  in  a  dreamy  moonlit  melody  from 
the  Catskills,  suddenly  he  threw  the 
switch  to  New  Orleans  for  a  rasping 
jazz.  And  then  the  Davenport  School  of 
Chiropractic  burst  upon  us — a  jolly 
tune  that  shakes  my  faith  in  allopathic 
pills.  I  am  still  to  be  informed  whether 
this  band  plays  among  the  patients 
during  the  manipulation  of  a  stubborn 
cartilage — perhaps  in  public  clinic — or 
whether  it  does  but  advertise  the  school 
to  show  the  outside  world  how  merrily 
a  bone  is  cracked. 

But  all  this  abrupt  change  is  a  jolt 
to  a  sedentary  ear  that  sits  in  slippers. 
Thirty  bands  in  the  street-procession  of 
a  holiday — rising,  intermingling,  and 
fading  to  a  sharper  blast — could  not 
stir  up  such  confusion.  And  yet  it  was 
amazing  how  so  simple  a  contrivance — 
it  seemed  l)ut  a  battery  and  a  lamp  or 
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:wo — could  tap  the  sounds  of  night  and 
['etch  a  waltz  across  a  thousand  miles! 

It  is  the  radio  that  has  brought  to  the 
ear  its  proper  legacy,  delayed  so  long 
in  the  endless  chancery  of  ignorance. 
Since  time  !)egan,  the  eye  has  traveled 
in  the  dark  without  a  leash,  while  the 
ear  like  a  housewife  has  been  kept  at 
home.  When  first  the  hills  were  new  it 
was  the  eye  that  caught  the  fire  smolder- 
|ing  in  the  Pleiades  and  trafficked  on 
endless  journey  in  the  cloudless  night. 
The  mind  itself  can  hardly  take  so  quick 
a  leap.  I5ut  now  at  last  our  household 
drudge  is  also  given  boots  to  wear  and 
may  tread  in  an  instant  arcnmd  the 
world.  It  may  yet  hear  a  tune  from 
Mars  or  listen  to  the  broadcast  of  the 
whirling  stars.  The  music  of  the 
spheres  once  heard  in  ancient  Greece 
is  but  a  prophecy  of  our  larger  time. 

An  ingenious  friend  informs  me  that 
sound  is  imperishable  and  that  it  radi- 
ates forever  from  our  noisy  world.  The 
uproar  of  ancient  liabylon,  he  says, 
may  this  minute  be  sounding  on  far-off 
Antares;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
bend  back  the  waves  on  a  hairpin  turn 
under  geometric  formula  in  order  that 
we  may  catch  tiie  jovial  night-life  of  its 
forgotten  kings.  With  this  bender  per- 
fected and  cleared  of  interference  from 
the  Biltmore,  we  may  yet  listen  to  the 
falling  walls  of  Rome  and  hear  the  harsh 
commands  of  Goth  and  Vandal.  These 
sounds,  returned  from  their  lonesome 
journey — keen  for  the  welcome  of  an 
ear  (it  w^as  only  in  Mars  they  got  a 
hearing) — these  sounds,  I  say,  will 
instruct  us  in  the  noises  of  prehistoric 
times.  We  shall  catch  the  roar  of  lions 
in  Daniel's  den  and  listen  to  the  fog- 
horn of  Noah's  ark.  I  pray  to  God  that 
the  racket  will  not  be  on  compulsion  to 
wreck  my  quiet  evenings. 

But  I  digress.  I  choose  to  write  of 
the  ear  more  narrowly  as  it  tilts  itself 
without  miracle  to  music. 

For  these  many  years  I  have  trained 
my  awkward  ears  by  exposure  to  opera 
and  concert.  At  the  symphony  I  am  a 
moderate  student,  and  if  the  harmony 


rolls  up  to  a  sharp  excitement  it  throws 
my  thoughts  into  a  pleasant  meditation 
that  quite  destroys  the  building  and  its 
cluttered  audience  and  sends  me  on  a 
glittering  path.  In  the  mesh  of  sound, 
although  I  understand  it  not  in  detail,  I 
am  quick  to  lay  a  plot  and  hear  the  far- 
oft*  voice  of  tragedy  and  love. 

Among  those  who  profess  more  music 
than  they  possess,  the  ear  too  often  is  a 
prude  and  it  withholds  its  careful  skirt 
from  vulgar  contact.  Such  persons  are 
slow  to  praise  a  tune  that  starts  from 
common  company,  and  they  shiver  at  a 
menial  sound.  I  can  recall  no  more 
wholesome  sight  than  that  of  my  friend 

Davy    S ,    who    has    attained    an 

honorable  name  in  music,  as  he  led  on 
one  secular  occasion  a  jazz  band  in  a 
fine  fever  of  excitement.  Before  he  took 
the  stand  there  had  been  some  incli- 
nation to  throw  biscuits  and  bits  of 
bread  inside  the  tuba — did  it  not  ofi'er 
an  open  quivering  trunk  like  a  hungry 
elephant? — but  Davy  checked  the  row- 
dies. He  was  none  of  your  lukewarm 
conductors.  He  bullied  the  players  with 
threatening  baton  until  horn  and  drum 
were  hot;  and  I  wish  that  these  prudish 
critics  might  have  heard  him.    , 

And  so,  warmed  by  his  example,  I 
confess  that  I  am  often  moved  by  coarser 
melodies.  A  street  organ,  if  one  listens 
with  enfranchised  ear,  sends  forth  a 
robust  harmony  that  marks  the  spring 
more  surely  than  a  daffodil;  and  I 
have  seen  a  line  of  Monday's  wash — dull 
underpants  and  skirts  devoid  of  ear — 
which  have  leaped  at  its  invitation  in 
the  breeze.  In  not  such  quick  excite- 
ment does  Pan  arouse  the  creatures  of  a 
woodland  stream.  Were  breeches  of 
quicker  wit  to  take  a  partner,  the  dance 
would  have  been  at  its  height  by  noon. 
In  a  restaurant  of  cheaper  music,  also, 
as  I  trifle  at  my  soup  I  wander  through 
an  exalted  land  and  clutch  at  my  ab- 
surd ambitions.  Were  the  gift  of 
measure  mine  I  would  hew  a  poem  of 
love  and  moonlight  or  lay  the  footings 
of  a  sonnet. 

But  usually  I  find  opera  silly,  espe- 
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cially  of  the  German  sort.  I  am  offended 
by  the  mighty  stature  of  the  lovers.  A 
waist  that  is  overfed  on  sweets  beyond 
the  easy  girdle  of  an  arm  is  not  a  fit 
companion  in  an  exchange  of  love.  With 
a  dozen  comely  Valkyries  standing  idle, 
how  can  Siegfried  devote  himself  to  the 
bouncing  Brunnhilde  .^  These  buckwheat 
duets— sugared  stomach  panting  close 
to  stomach — are  much  too  gross.  Nor  is 
Siegfried  himself  entirely  a  hero  in  every 
one  of  his  fifty  circumambient  inches. 
He  labors  with  his  pillowy  burden 
among  the  encircling  flames.  With 
blown  and  jaded  trot  he  climbs  the 
mountain's  canvas  slope.  Romeo  may 
have  a  ringing  voice  to  upper  C,  but  he 
bulks  fat  in  the  soft  Italian  moonlight. 
Ophelia  humps  too  large  beneath  her 
shroud.  These  things  vex  me.  The 
bellows  at  my  lieartli  liave  better  con- 
cealment of  tlicir  art.  I  like  the  music 
without  these  padded  puppets  wlio 
have  sat  too  long  at  beer.  The  song  of 
the  dying  Tristan  is  sweeter  in  my  ears 
if  it  is  carried  only  by  the  strings  and  is 
but  an  eclio  of  passion  that  lias  vanished 
from  tlie  earth.  It  is  then  that  the 
tempest  quite  blows  me  from  my 
moorings  and  I  ^ail  beyond  the  pillars 
of  the  world. 

And,  except  it  be  a  bass  or  heavier 
tenor,  I  care  little  for  a  solo  on  the  stage 
imless  my  eye  be  tricked  by  beauty.  A 
bass  by  his  robustious  tone  can  hold  the 
tune  alone,  but  shrill  tenors  and  so- 
pranos are  too  frail  to  go  without 
assistance.  And  the  gentleman  behind 
me,  even  if  he  has  the  piece  by  heart, 
must  not  hum  too  loud  and  beat  the 
time  against  my  chair.  I  demand,  also, 
that  the  solo  of  the  stage  be  in  occasional 
concord  with  the  orchestra  and  not 
wander  always  by  itself  in  separate  trill. 
I  have  sometimes  wondered  if  it  were  not 
loose  on  an  impromptu  with  tune  for- 
gotten, so  perversely  does  it  avoid  what 
I  am  pleased  to  think  is  melody.  I  like 
opera  best  at  the  falling  of  a  curtain 
when  the  whole  village  of  linked  lovers 
gathers  for  a  final  effort. 

But  music  in  its  essence  craves  free- 


dom and  should  not  be  cooped  indoors. 
A  Valkyre  would  sound  best  hallooing 
to  the  echo  of  the  hills,  and  a  moderate 
voice  that  lifts  itself  on  the  silent  water 
of  a  summer  night  is  worth  more  than 
a  shriller  note  imprisoned  in  a  hall. 
There  are  tunes  from  the  Grand  Canal 
in  Venice,  from  the  August  twilight  of 
the  English  lakes,  from  Como  set  with 
glistening  stars — tunes  once  broadcasted 
into  space  which  return  in  memory  to 
tease  mj^  heart  with  fragile  loveliness. 


OUR  PASSION  FOR  HASTE 

BY  CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNE 

THERE  is  a  shorthand  appearing 
among  the  American  "go-getters" 
which  sends  a  shudder  down  the  spine 
of  anyone  who  cares  for  the  right  word 
rightly  used.  The  fundamental  decen- 
cies and  niceties  of  our  language  are 
utterly  ignored  by  a  new  riff-raff  who 
have  taken  complete  possession  of  the 
publicity  field;  and  just  as  when  Latin 
w^ent  out  of  certain  college  curriculums 
a  fresh  evidence  of  carelessness  and  rush 
appeared  in  our  national  consciousness, 
so  an  added  menace  is  seen  in  electric 
signs  which  announce  that  "vodvil"  is 
given  twice  daily  at  this  or  that  theater. 
We  are  confronted,  not  with  the  old 
and  reliable  word  "restaurant,"  but 
with  a  hideous  counterpart  of  it — "eats." 
Into  the  rubbish  heap  has  gone  the 
picturesque  "frankfurters,"  and  in  its 
place  has  come — "franks."  Real-estate 
dealers  are  no  longer  content  to  be  just 
that;  they  must  be  known  as  "realtors." 
And  conversely,  with  a  sort  of  roguish 
superiority  the  good  old  undertakers,  in 
California  particularly,  prefer  nowadays 
to  call  themselves  grandiloquently  "  mor- 
ticians." A  motor  trip  through  the 
countryside,  w^ith  advertisements  of 
"hot   dogs,"   will   reveal   from   day   to 
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lay — yes,  even  from  hour  to  hour — 
scandalous  abbreviations  or  flowery  per- 
versions of  words  which  make  it  almost 
lecessary  for  the  average  iVmerican  'to 
learn  a  new  language.  Our  column  con- 
ductors are  partly  responsible  for  this. 
"Colyum"  is  no  doubt  now  in  the  dic- 
tionary, though  I  have  not  had  the 
courage  to  look  and  see.  We  have 
acciuired  a  new  "slanguage,"  someone 
will  brightly  tell  us;  and  alas!  it  is  only 
too  true. 

Note,  too,  the  careless  punctuation  in 
many  a  book  which  purports  to  come 
from  the  presses  of  old  established 
houses.  The  semicolon  is  almost  for- 
gotten among  modern  proof  readers. 
As  for  the  colon,  few  writers,  even  of 
eminence,  know  where  to  place  it.  "I 
can  always  hire  a  college  professor  to 
go  over  my  proofs,"  a  well-known 
author  tokl  me  recently  in  utter  serious- 
ness. **  Besides,  I  never  did  know  much 
about  punctuation  and  paragraphing." 
Yet  punctuation  is  as  much  a  part  of 
good  writing  as  the  words  themselves. 

No  one  reads  aloud  any  more.  We 
have  become  a  nation  of  listeners-in, 
with  no  time  for  thought  and  contempla- 
tion, and  less  for  sound  study.  We  want 
results — swift,  sure  results,  no  matter 
how  we  may  gain  them.  We  slip  through 
life,  or  go  furtively  around  it,  in  our 
desire  to  arrive — nowhere.  We  are  not 
concerned  with  manners,  despite  our 
numerous  etiquette  books,  and  not  at 
all  with  the  aristocratic  preservation  of 
the  best  of  the  classics.  Our  national 
motto,  in  a  single  word,  might  be 
"Blah!";  or,  in  four  words,  "Let  George 
Do  It."  We  smile  at  the  mention  of 
standards,  for  these  are  old-fashioned; 
we  use  "  don't "  for  "  doesn't,"  even  when 
we  pretend  to  be  educated;  and  not  one 
college  graduate  out  of  a  hundred,  I 
venture  to  say,  could  use  correctly  the 
word  "only."  We  count  it  a  salutary 
thing  that  our  colloquialisms  are  be- 
coming a  part  of  our  written  literature. 
We  have  books  written  "  in  American  "— 
whatever  that  may  be— by  little  up- 
starts who  probably  have  no  knowledge 


of  the  great  English  essayists:  those  men 
and  women  who  cared  ardently  for  the 
safeguarding  of  words,  and  who  mar- 
shalled them  as  a  general  might  marshal 
his  troops,  in  orderly  array. 

Recently  I  read  a  "blurb"  in  a  so- 
called  popular  magazine,  in  which 
someone  who  made  no  claim  to  a  digni- 
fied reputation,  but  who  doubtless  had 
millions  in  the  bank,  stated  that  at  last 
he  had  discovered  why  he  was  bored 
by  the  writing  of  Anatole  France.  It 
was  because  he  had  learned  that  this 
great  master  actually  rewrites  his  sen- 
tences, often  thirty  times,  before  he 
ventures  to  send  his  manuscript  to 
press.  And  the  editor  backed  up  this 
ingenuous  criticism  by  stating  that 
"material  for  this  magazine  is  accepted, 
not  for  the  manner,  but  the  matter  " — or 
words  to  that  effect. 

It  is  of  little  moment,  it  would  seem, 
in  these  rushing  days,  how  a  thought  is 
expressed.  Yet  listen  to  the  Irish  stylist, 
James  Stephens.  I  quote  this  paragraph, 
which  is  a  prose-poem,  from  The  Crock 
of  Gold,  which  no  doubt  our  self-ap- 
pointed critic  has  never  read: 

A  thought  is  a  real  thing  and  words  are 
only  its  raiment,  but  a  thought  is  as  shy 
as  a  virgin;  unless  it  is  fittingly  appar- 
elled we  may  not  look  on  its  shadowy 
nakedness:  it  will  fly  from  us  and  only 
return  again  in  the  darkness  crying  in  a 
thin,  childish  voice  which  we  may  not 
comprehend  until,  with  aching  minds, 
listening  and  divining,  we  at  last  fashion 
for  it  those  symbols  which  are  its 
protection  and  its  banner. 

How  long  did  it  take  Stei)hcns  to 
write  that  beautiful  sentence.?  He  may 
have  dashed  it  off;  yet  I  doubt  it.  It 
reveals  the  painstaking  artist,  struggling 
for  mastery  over  his  craft,  yet  hiding 
the  struggle,  as  all  artistic  endeavor 
should  be  hidden.  It  is  only  the  final 
result  which  matters;  how  a  perfect 
passage  is  accomplished  is  of  no  concern 
to  the  reader.  That  is  the  artist's  busi- 
ness; and  to  dislike  an  author  because 
one  chances  to  discover  his  method  is  a 
state  of  mind  which  has  no  place  in  the 
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company  of  true  criticism.  Yeats  has 
told  us  that  the  act  of  composition  has 
always  been  painful  to  him — as  the  act 
of  physical  reproduction  is  painful  to  a 
mother.  He  can  never  write  more  than 
seven  or  eight  lines  a  day.  Are  we  to 
despise  his  seemingly  spontaneous  bal- 
lads and  songs  because  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  way  in  which  he  works? 

The  truth  is  that  any  bit  of  art  is 
seldom  achieved  in  haste.  "Easy 
writing  makes  hard  reading"  is  an  old, 
proved  truth.  There  is  no  short  cut  to 
artistic  fame.  Even  silver-tongued  ora- 
tors write  and  rewrite  and  then  mem- 
orize their  speeches.  There  can  be  no 
capture  of  perfection  and  beauty — ex- 
cept in  moments  of  high  inspiration — 
through  processes  of  speed.  Words- 
worth has  said  that  "Poetry  is  emotion 
remembered  in  tranquillity."  The  base 
purveyors  of  penny-dreadful  fiction  may 
have  their  little  hour — and  their  big  bank 
accounts;  but  they  will  have  no  place  at 
all  in  the  memories  of  future  generations. 
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HOW  TO  BEHAVE  IN  SOCIETY 

BY  FREDERICK  L.  ALLEN 

ETIQUETTE  is  coming  down.  For 
several  years  now  we  have  had 
books  of  etiquette  available  for  students 
of  correct  behavior  at  three  dollars  or 
two  dollars,  but  to-day  I  bought  one 
for  twenty -five  cents.  It  is  only  a  little 
one,  and  perhaps  it  doesn't  cover  all  the 
subtler  problems,  but  still  the  price  is 
encouraging.  Some  Henry  Ford  of 
etiquette  was  bound  to  come  along 
sooner  or  later  and  reduce  the  cost  of 
good  form.  You  and  I  have  always 
been  able  to  go  into  a  restaurant  and 
order  a  grapefruit,  yet  until  now  it  has 
been  a  pretty  expensive  matter  to  find 
out  whether  to  eat  it  with  a  spoon  or  a 


fork,  and  those  of  us  with  growing  fami- 
lies to  provide  for  and  mortgages  to  pay 
off  on  the  little  old  home  have  been 
tempted,  I  am  afraid,  to  hold  fast  to 
our  dollars  and  use  the  first  implement 
that  came  to  hand.  But  now  that  the 
new  era  has  come,  the  whole  scale  of 
values  is  different.  Twenty -five  cents 
for  the  grapefruit,  twenty-five  cents  for 
an  authoritative  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
spoon.  And  yet  some  people  talk  about 
the  good  old  days! 

It  is  a  wonderful  little  book.  There 
is  no  time  wasted  in  getting  down  to 
brass  tacks.  The  very  first  sentence  is 
full  of  meat.  "In  street,  ferry,  restau- 
rant, or  theater,  a  well-bred  person  will 
conduct  himself  so  as  to  draw  no  atten- 
tion to  himself,"  it  says.  "Loud  voices, 
noticeable  gesticulation,  conversation  in 
which  absent  friends  are  called  by  name 
in  tones  easily  overheard  by  bystanders, 
all  these  are  marks  of  those  who  'don't 
belong.'" 

Here  at  the  very  start  is  food  for 
profitable  thought.  "In  street,  ferry, 
restaurant,  or  theater" — notice  those 
words.  You  and  I  perhaps  are  already 
aware  that  in  the  street,  or  in  a  restau- 
rant or  theater,  we  should  conduct  our- 
selves so  as  to  draw  no  attention  to 
ourselves.  Only  yesterday,  as  I  was 
walking  along  Fifth  Avenue,  my  mind 
turned,  as  it  will,  to  the  good  times  I 
had  been  having  at  the  seashore  over 
the  week-end,  and  I  recalled  how  I  had 
turned  handsprings  on  the  beach;  and 
just  for  a  moment  I  thought,  "I  could 
turn  just  as  good  handsprings  right  here 
in  Fifth  Avenue,"  but  the  very  next 
instant  I  said  to  myself,  "No,  that 
might  draw  attention  to  myself,"  and 
in  a  jiffy  the  temptation  was  past.  I 
already  knew  how  to  behave  on  the 
street.  But  suppose  I  had  been  on  a 
ferry?  I  should  have  turned  the  hand- 
springs and  thereby  marked  myself  as 
one  who  doesn't  belong. 

Now,  however,  all  is  changed.  For 
twenty-five  cents  I  have  learned  that 
the  same  rules  apply  on  a  ferry  as  else- 
where.    If  it  weren't  for  this  book  I 
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.aight    go    on    for    years    behaving    all 

krrong  on  ferries,  calling  absent  friends 

)y  names  in  tones  easily  overheard  by 

pystanders,  gesticulating  noticeably,  and 

loing  other  terrible  things.    Now  I  shall 

:now  enough  to  look  carefully  about  the 

I'erry  before  calling  my  friends  by  name 

jind  if  they  are  absent  I  shall  lower  my 

^oice  to  a  whisper,  and  people  will  know 

that  I  belong.     Isn't  that  a  valuable 

thing  to  have  learned  from  the  very  first 

paragraph  of  a  twenty-five-cent  book.^ 

And  it  continues  just  as  usefully.    Let 

Ime  give  you  the  second  paragraph:  *'In 

a  crowd,  never  hail  a  friend  by  calling 

his  name,  if  he  is  some  distance  away, 

for  it  is  not  necessary  that  you  should 

thus  inform  those  who  block  the  way 

of  your  friend's  identity.     Either  you 

must  contrive  to  pass  and  join  him,  or 

else  catch  his  eye  and  bow." 

There  now !  isn't  that  sensible.?  Natu- 
rally you  woukl  tliink  offhand  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  inform  the  crowd 
of  your  friend's  identity,  but  when  you 
stop  to  think  tlie  matter  over,  you  can 
see  that  it  isn't  necessary  at  all.  If 
your  friend  is  anxious  to  have  the  crowd 
know  liis  name,  he  can  announce  it 
himself  in  loud  tones.  There  isn't  the 
slightest  obligation  on  you  to  assist  him. 
In  fact,  in  case  he  is  wanted  by  the 
police,  he  may  thank  you  not  to. 

On  the  next  page  are  some  helpful 
hints  about  lifting  the  hat.  This  should 
be  done,  we  learn,  when  a  lady  on  the 
street  drops  some  object — handkerchief, 
package,  or  the  like — from  her  hands, 
and  the  gentleman  restores  it  to  her, 
and  she  says  "Thank  you."  It  should 
also  be  done  when  offering  a  seat  to  a 
lady  on  a  crowded  street  car,  when 
speaking  to  strangers,  and  when  either 
a  lady  or  a  gentleman  with  whom  you 
are  walking  bows  to  a  friend.  *' Other 
occasions  for  removing  the  hat,"  con- 
cludes the  paragraph,  "are  for  the 
national  flag,  the  national  anthem;  in 
an  apartment-  or  hotel-elevator  when 
ladies  are  present;  and  when  waiting 
for  a  funeral  to  pass." 

The    value    of    this    book,    you    will 


notice,  is  not  merely  in  what  is  said 
right  out  but  also  in  what  is  suggested. 
That  last  phrase  about  the  funeral  is 
rich  in  suggestion.  For  suppose  you 
fail  to  memorize  accurately  the  list  of 
occasions  for  hat-lifting,  and  find  your- 
self removing  your  headgear  without 
proper  cause,  and  somebody  says,  "Why 
raise  the  hat  now.?  No  lady  has  dropped 
an  object  from  her  hands;  you  are  not 
on  a  street  car  or  in  an  elevator;  and  I 
fail  to  hear  the  national  anthem.  Have 
you  no  knowledge  of  etiquette  at  all.? 
I  fear  you  do  not  belong."  Instantly 
you  can  reply,  "I  am  waiting  for  a 
funeral  to  pass.  It  may  not  come  by 
for  hours,  or  even  for  days,  but  that's  a 
perfectly  good  reason,  isn't  it,  and  who's 
a  smarty.?" 

A  little  later,  however,  there  comes  a 
passage  which  perplexes  me.  Speaking 
of  the  formal  call,  the  author  says,  "A 
gentleman  leaves  his  hat  and  gloves,  his 
stick  and  rubbers,  in  the  hall,  but  only 
after  having  been  told  his  hostess  is  at 
home."  That  is  a  bit  of  advice  which 
I  shall  take  to  heart;  when  I  go  calling 
this  winter,  after  handing  over  my  card 
(a  gentleman's  card,  2J4  to  3M  inches 
long  by  1/i  to  1^  high)  I  shall  remember 
to  say  to  myself,  "Keep  your  rubbers  on 
till  you're  told  she's  at  home."  But 
what  if  I  am  wearing  rubber  boots.?  Or 
what  if,  as  occasionally  happens,  there 
has  been  a  prolonged  stretch  of  fine 
weather  and  I  have  ventured  out 
without  any  rubbers  at  all?  Should  I 
purchase  a  pair  before  calling,  for  the 
sake  of  form,  so  that  any  member  of 
my  hostess's  family  who  chances  to 
pass  through  the  hall  while  I  am  in  the 
house  may  see  them  with  my  hat, 
gloves,  and  stick,  and  know  that  I  am 
of  the  rubbered  elect?  I  wish  the  book 
would  be  more  explicit  on  this  point. 

But  after  all,  we  cannot  expect 
everything  in  the  world  for  twenty-five 
cents.  Perhaps  the  more  expensive 
books  of  etiquette  go  more  fully  into 
the  rubber  problem,  and  some  day  you 
and  I  may  be  able  to  save  up  enough 
money  to  complete  our  social  education. 


THE  POPULATION  PROBLEM 


BY  EDWARD  ^.  ^LVETIX 


H(  )\VE\'ER  the  election  goes,  there 
will  still  he  unsolved  problems  in 
contemporary-  life  which  at  times  we  shall 
have  to  think  about.  Consider  one  of 
them — the  problem  of  increase  in  popu- 
lation. In  this  countrj*  we  are  not  yet 
losing  much  sleep  over  it.  Still  it  is  dis- 
cussed. Professor  Fairchild  in  an  address 
the  other  day  at  Williamstown  reminded 
us  that  in  the  last  century  or  so  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world  had  increased  from 
700,000,000  to  1,700,000,000.  That  is 
really  a  considerable  increase  and  brings 
Malthus  out  of  retirement  and  provides 
for  a  rediscussion  of  his  theories  about 
the  prof^ensity  of  human  life  to  outrun 
its  means  of  support.  When  Admiral 
Rodgers  said,  also  at  Williamstown,  that 
we  must  take  care  that  when  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  reaches 
^00,000,0<X)  we  shall  have  the  means— 
that  is,  the  armed  strength — to  go  out 
and  take  away  from  some  one  as  much 
more  land  as  our  increasing  family  re- 
quires, most  readers  were  horrified  at 
the  suggestion :  for  since  the  late  War  the 
idea  of  extending  territorial  boundaries 
by  force  and  arms  has  not  been  popular. 
But  to  illustrate  how  some  people  feel 
about  the  increasing  numbers  on  earth. 
Admiral  Rodgers'  explosion  ser\*es  well. 
But.  of  course,  we  of  the  United  States 
are  not  going  to  start  a  new  season  of 
land-grabbing  merely  because  our  popu- 
lation has  outnm  our  acreage.  Oh,  no! 
We  know  better  how  to  manage  than 
that.  When  there  are  so  many  of  us  that 
the  lines  of  motor  cars  on  the  roads  make 


going  too  tedious  (as  they  do  at  present 
on  Sundays  near  the  cities;  and  factories 
have  intruded  more  than  is  expedient  on 
the  country-side,  what  shall  we  do.^  Why. 
it  is  easy.  We  have  only  to  do  what  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing — amend  the 
Constitution  and  either  forbid  altogether 
for  a  time  the  propagation  of  the  species, 
or  limit  all  families  to  two  or  three  chil- 
dren, or  frame  a  regulation  by  the  rules 
of  which  newcomers  may  be  bom  only  by 
permission  of  the  constituted  authori- 
ties. Of  course  such  an  amendment 
would  make  some  trouble.  The  Catho- 
lics, for  example,  might  not  like  it  and 
might  refuse  to  obey  the  law,  and  we 
might  have  discussion  about  the  duty  of 
citizens  to  ol)ey  the  Constitution  no 
matter  what,  and  of  the  duty  of  other 
citizens  to  see  that  they  did  obey  it,  just 
as  we  have  now  about  rum.  And,  of 
course,  if  the  Catholics  objected  to  the 
limitation  of  families,  that  would  be  the 
opportunity  of  the  Klan,  and  political 
conventions  and  candidates  for  office 
would  have  to  turn  more  flip-flops  than 
they  do  now.  All  that,  however,  would 
be  just  in  the  day's  work.  We  can  be 
confident  that  if  the  business  interests 
once  concluded  that  too  many  people 
were  being  born  they  would  stop  it. 

As  for  other  coimtries  where  the  elimi- 
nation of  old  habits  has  not  been  so  sys- 
tematically worked  out,  the  old  remedies 
of  war,  pestilence,  and  sudden  death — 
made  vastly  more  effective  by  modern 
improvements — might  have  to  be  used 
for  a  while.   We  can  only  guess  about  it. 
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Fhere  are  China  and  India  swarming 
dready  with  surplus  people  and  patient 
under  it,  and  leaning  on  starvation  for 
relief.  Truth  is  we  do  not  know  what  is 
going  to  hapj)en  to  us  more  than  a  few 
weeks  or  months  ahead.  This  prospect 
of  vast  increase  in  population  is  based 
on  j)rescnt  facts.  The  facts  seem  to  be 
true,  but  how  soon  they  will  give  way  to 
other  facts  we  cannot  tell.  The  figures  of 
Mai  111  us  were  good  enough  figures  but 
tliev  did  not  work  out  because  living  con- 
ditions changed.  New  lands  were  opened; 
transportalion  was  improved  enor- 
mously ;  new  methods  of  agriculture  pro- 
duced more  food  and  vast  tracts  of  far- 
away land  began  to  feed  Europe. 

A  pliil()S()j)hcr  of  Jamaica,  describing 
herself  as  an  old  woman,  writes  to  the 
Ivisy  Chair  that  the  reproduction  of  the 
species  is  the  great  iniciuity  of  all,  and 
ihat  it  is  going  out  of  fashion.  Maybe 
so,  but  who  is  going  to  believe  it.'^  We 
cannot  count  on  anything  like  that.  The 
American  standard  of  living  nowadays 
is  so  complicated  and  so  very  high  that 
already  it  makes  among  prudent  or  timid 
j)co})le  for  very  small  families;  but  it  is 
not  the  prudent  or  timid  people  that  are 
looked  to  for  the  prospective  rises  in 
population,  but  the  bold,  the  reckless, 
and  the  improvident,  who  easily  shift 
their  family  responsibilities  upon  the 
churches,  the  charitable  institutions,  and 
the  taxpayers.  Family  life  seems  to  find 
the  road  rather  more  rocky  than  it  used 
to  be,  but  it  has  not  disappeared  yet. 
What  is  being  done  outside  of  it  in  our 
time  for  children  and  the  young  is  mar- 
velous. How  far  it  is  good  for  parents  to 
be  relieved  from  responsibility  is  debat- 
able, but  it  is  thought  to  be  good  for 
many  of  the  children  or  it  would  not  be 
done.  One  thing,  however,  seems  plain 
enough:  that  the  harder  it  becomes 
to  raise  families,  the  smaller  the  fam- 
ilies of  responsible  parents  incline  to 
be  and  the  larger  the  proportion  of 
the  population  born  to  assisted  families. 
The  people  of  the  old  American  stock 
were  expected  to  take  care  of  themselves 
and  their  children,  and  in  the  main  they 


did  so,  but  our  imported  brothers  nowa- 
days, especially  in  the  cities,  get  a  lot  of 
help  with  their  offspring  and  avail  them- 
selves of  it  abundantly,  and  very  much 
to  their  children's  profit.   The  upshot  of 
all  that  effort  and  expenditure  has  been 
to  encourage  the  multiplication  of  newly 
imported  stocks  and  to  discourage  the 
increase  of  the  older  stocks  in  competi- 
tion with  them.   That  is  so  obvious  that 
no  doubt  it  has  been  one  of  the  strong 
motives  for  the  restriction  of  immigration . 
The  country  and  its  schools  and  its 
hospitals  and  its  colleges  can  doubtless 
handle  the  population  it  now  has  and  its 
increase,  and  a  moderate  addition  by 
immigration,  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Now  again  as  to  the  increase  which  con- 
fronts us  in  the  course  of  time.    On  the 
present  basis  it  is  likely  enough  that  we 
shall  run  up  to  200,000,000  in  the  course 
of  the  present  century,  but  what  is  there 
besides  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
to  keep  us  from  overrunning  the  coun- 
try's capacity.'^    There  is,  of  course,  a 
possible  increase  of  capacity  from  better 
agriculture   and   increased  power   over 
nature  which  nobody  can  measure;  but 
such  things  would  only  defer  the  evil 
day,  for  heretofore  population  always 
has  kept  up  with  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence.   If  it  is  desirable  to  keep  it  within 
definite  bounds,  it  will  have  to  be  done  as 
the  result  of  the  exercise  of  the  personal 
intelligence  of  parents.    It  does  seem  to 
happen  that  as  the  standard  of  living 
rises  and  the  complexity  of  life  increases, 
families  grow  smaller.    Is  it  desirable  in 
itself   that   a   vast   number   of   people 
should  be  born?  Is  there  any  great  prob- 
lem the  solution  of  which  is  aided  by 
immense  increase  in  population.^    It  is 
important  that  there  should  be  peoi)le 
enough  in  any  country  to  develop  it. 
How  many  is  enough  we  do  not  know. 
How  much  mere  gross  population  does 
for  civilization  we  cannot  estimate  with 
accuracy.    It  provides  competition  for 
one  thing,  and  that  is  necessary  to  i)rog- 
ress.  It  used  to  be  that  great  numbers  of 
hands  were  necessary  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  great  public  works  such  as  the 
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pyramids  in  Egypt  and  many  other  great 
works  of  construction  and  building  done 
in  the  world  before  modern  times.  Yet 
even  that  assertion  has  to  be  qualified, 
for  some  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in 
the  world  were  made  in  countries  where 
populations  were  small.  The  pyramids, 
to  be  sure,  doubtless  employed  crowds, 
but  it  did  not  take  great  hordes  of  people 
to  adorn  the  Acropolis  in  Athens  nor  yet 
to  build  the  Gothic  cathedrals.  The 
important  thing  about  building  is  not 
the  great  mass  of  construction  but  the 
directing  intelligence  that  shapes  its 
forms.  In  our  time  we  see  powerful  and 
ingenious  machines  doing  more  and  more 
the  physical  work  which  used  to  be  done 
by  the  hands  of  man.  That  means  that 
the  work  of  the  world  is  going  to  be  done 
at  less  and  less  cost  of  physical  labor  by 
animate  beings,  and  more  and  more  by 
machines.  That  argues  rather  for  dimin- 
ishing ])o])ulati()ns  than  the  contrary — a 
compelilion  of  brains  with  brawn  in 
which  brains  will  win.  Forecasters  like 
H.  G.  Wells,  who  see  wonderful  ex[)loits 
of  civilization  ahead,  see  them  also 
achieved  and  managed  by  fewer  i)eople. 
Among  human  beings  as  in  everything 
else  the  important  thing  is  (piality.  The 
great  oflSce  of  quantity  is  to  provide 
against  waste  so  that  enough  quality  will 
survive  to  do  what  is  intended.  The 
great  remedy  against  over-population  is 
intelligence,  the  raising  and  training  of 
superior  people,  superior  especially  in 
morality,  spirituality,  and  self-control. 
People  of  that  grade  will  not  crowd 
themselves  off  the  planet  by  over- 
breeding. 

Just  over  the  edge  of  what  we  know 
now  lies  the  vast  region  of  what  we  do 
not  yet  know.  Human  knowledge  has 
gone  some  distance.  Man  is  already  a 
powerful  creature,  but  the  mass  of  knowl- 
edge has  been  only  scratched  and  man 
has  hardly  begun  his  career.  He  w^ill 
know  presently  a  great  deal  more  than 
he  knows  now.  His  powers  and  ability 
are  being  definitely  increased  so  that  he 
can  handle  matters  which  now  seem  too 
diflScult  for  him.    The  population  ques- 


tion is  one  of  those  matters.  Its  final 
solution,  if  it  ever  has  one,  w411  come  not 
by  violence  and  possibly  not  as  above 
suggested  by  legislation,  but  naturally 
as  the  fruit  of  the  spiritual  and  mental 
development  of  man.  We-ilounder  along 
through  this  life  doing  what  we  can  as 
we  can,  but  conscious  all  the  time  that  if 
we  knew  more,  and  especially  if  we  knew 
ourselves  and  our  neighbors  better  and 
had  a  clearer  understanding  of  what  the 
goal  of  life  really  was,  we  could  do  vastly 
better  than  we  do  now.  Consider  the 
most  urgent  problems  of  the  world  to-day 
— the  international  problems  of  Europe. 
Are  they  insoluble.^  Of  course  not!  What 
has  made  them  so  difficult?  The  passions 
of  men;  confusion  in  the  human  mind  of 
what  is  important  with  what  is  not  so 
important;  the  grip  of  tradition  and 
prejudice  on  the  human  heart.  The 
problems  are  difficult  because  man  is 
what  he  is.  Make  him  better  and  they 
fade  away.  The  very  weight  of  them, 
the  difficulties  of  international  life,  the 
complexities  of  Europe,  the  great  prob- 
lems of  that  vast  district  between  the 
western  boundary  of  Russia  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  teeming  with  populations, 
agitated  nowadays  with  new  emotions 
and  aspirations,  all  crowd  on  the  atten- 
tion of  rulers  and  thinkers  the  compelling 
necessity  of  increasing  the  intelligence 
and  improving  the  morality  of  the  human 
race.  W^e  have  got  to  do  better  and  to  be 
better  in  order  to  get  along,  and  as  we 
very  much  prefer  to  get  along  and  not  to 
be  wiped  off  the  earth,  we  shall  probably 
give  increased  attention  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  our  condition. 

There  is  a  story  about  the  time  when 
the  Millerite  excitement  was  raging  and 
an  agitated  Millerite  met  Emerson  in  the 
streets  of  Boston  and  said  to  him,  "Mr. 
Emerson,  do  you  know  that  the  world  is 
coming  to  an  end  next  month  .^"  But 
Emerson  only  smiled  and  said,  "Is  it, 
really.^  Well,  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall 
get  along  just  as  well  without  it.'*  That 
is  a  spirit  of  hopefulness  proper  to  these 
times.  When  we  get  down  to  brass  tacks 
with  General  Dawes  w^e  face  the  conclu- 
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ion  that  if  we  cannot  make  this  world 
vork  so  that  it  is  comfortable  and  inter- 
•stinj^^  to  live  in,  at  least  we  can  get  along 
.vithout  it.  Everybody  now  on  it  will 
lave  to  g(^t  along  without  it  presently, 
tnd  whether  sooner  or  later  may  make 
Uvss  diflVrence  than  we  are  used  to  think. 
An  appreciation  of  tliat  may  relieve  us  of 
some  anxieties  and  give  us  an  attitude  of 
mind  more  suitable  to  world-improve- 
ment. But  ini(h)ubte(lly  we  do  not  want 
lo  get  aK)ng  witjiout  this  world  until  our 
t(Tin  here  lias  fairly  run  out,  and  we  do 
believe,  most  of  us,  that  our  job  here  is 
lo  make  it  as  comfortable  and  as  inter- 
csliiig  as  we  can. 

Lei  us  not  be  frightened  then  by  the 
l)iigab()()  of  over-i)oi)ulation  or  by  any 
olher  bugaboo  whatever.   The  outlook  is 
not    really    bad.     It   has   extraordinary 
problems  in  it,  but  the  increase  of  knowl- 
edge is  also  extraordinary,  marvelously 
rapid,  and  of  uni)recedented  importance. 
We  can  be  good  if  we  know  how.   We  can 
^lo  a  gr(Nil  (leal  to  make  others  good  and 
[Uv  problems  of  the  world  are  not  too 
dillicuU  for  us  if  we  tackle  them  in  the 
proper   spirit.     We   have  no  excess-of- 
population  problem  in  these  States  now. 
We  shall  not  need  to  settle  it  until  it 
comes.    When  it  does  come,  if  ever,  we 
shall  meet  it,  not  with  what  we  know 
to-day,  but  with  such  increased  under- 
standing and  control  of  human  affairs  as 
we  shall  ha^  e  acquired  by  that  time.   It 
is  a  stream  we  do  not  have  to  cross  till 
we  get  to  it.    China  is  much  nearer  to  it 
than  we  are,  and  we  may  learn  something 
from  her,  though  for  many  centuries  her 
remedy  for  all  evils  has  been  overmuch 
to  go  on  living.    India  is  overcrowded. 
So  much  of  the  W^estern  industrial  sys- 
tem as  has  reached  her  has  vastly  in- 
creased her  numbers,  but  she  sees  no 
final  cure  in  it  for  her  embarrassments, 
and  seems  bent  nowadays  on  workmg 
out  a  salvation  for  herself  on  Eastern 
lines.  Japan  too  is  crowded  and  thinking 
hard  about  it,  and  as  for  Europe-Italy, 
Germanv,  and  England  all  have  millions 
of  people  to  spare,  and  they  wonder  how 
long  they  can  feed  them.   The  great  ex- 


ample  of  a  nation  whose  population's 
increase  is  not  crowding  it  is  France,  and 
curious  to  remark,  France  is  the  most 
anxious  country  of  all  Europe.  With 
two  million  men  lost  in  the  War,  her 
population  for  the  moment  is  not  even 
holding  its  own;  and  fearing  that  her 
man-power  will  be  insuflScient  for  de- 
fense, she  reaches  out  everywhere  for 
allies  and  defenders. 

But  putting  France  aside,  it  may  be 
we  shall  learn  by  observation  of  the  over- 
crowded  countries  how  the  excess-of- 
population  problem  is  to  be  handled.  If 
we  can  so  learn  before  the  pinch  comes 
home  to  ourselves,  so  much  the  better 
for  us.    But  meanwhile  we  may  learn 
from  France  that  excess  of  mouths  to  be 
fed  is  not  the  only  thing  which  may  give 
a  nation  anxious  thoughts.    For  aught 
we  know,  a  troubled  world  may  be  drift- 
ing toward  an  Armageddon  in  which 
numbers  may  count  for  something  in 
defense.  That  is  a  possibility  that  should 
make  us  patient  with  the  pains  of  increase. 
Surely  the  purpose  of  this  curious  life 
on  earth  is  the  development  of  intelli- 
gence,  and  especially   spiritual   intelli- 
gence, since  that  is  what  helps  folks  most 
of  all  to  harmonious  living.    Doubtless 
we  are  being  trained  for  something  our 
earthly  vision  does  not  reach  to,  but 
while  we  are  here  our  problems  are  those 
of  our  own  day.    The  power  of  our  suc- 
cessors to  deal  with  affairs  a  generation 
or  two  hence  will  depend  on  how  we  deal 
now  with  the  matters  of  our  own  genera- 
tion   Nobody  can  tell  us  what  life  in  the 
United  States  will  be  like  in  the  year  2000. 
That  belongs  to  the  incalculable.  Imagi- 
native persons  find  pleasure  in  guessuig 
at  it    Pessimists  see  terrors  ahead,  opti- 
mists gain  confidence  from  the  Scrip- 
tured  assurance-^Dwell  in  the  land, 
and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed,"  but  none 
of  us  knows,  and  the  only  way  to  find 
out  is  to  live  on  and  see.     Meanwhile 
it  may  be  worth  remarking  that  we  are 
living  under  the  ministrations  of  a  Presi- 
dent who  comes  from  one  of  the  three 
States  in  the  Union  whose  population 
has  been  falling  off. 
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HARPER'S  Magazine 


IT  is  with  especial  pleasure  that  we  announce  to  our 
friends  the  program  of  Harper's  Magazine  for  1923, 
for  we  are  confident  that  during  the  coming  year — 
the    seventy-fifth   of  its   distinguished   history — the 
Magazine  will  be  more  brilliant,  more  modern,  and  more 
richly  varied  in  interest  than  ever  before. 

To  begin  with,  we  are  fortunate  to  have  secured  the 
right  to  publish  as  a  serial  Sheila  Kaye-Smith'S  new 
novel,  "The  George  and  the  Crown,"  which  begins  in 
this  issue.  Miss  Kaye-Smith  has  been  ranked  by  critics 
on  both  sides  of  the  water  as  the  ablest  woman  novelist 
in  England;  and  those  who  have  read  her  masterpiece, 
"Joanna  Godden,"  realize  that  she  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  very  few  living  novelists,  in  England  or  America, 
whose  work  is  likely  to  endure.  "The  George  and  the 
Crown"  is  the  first  novel  from  her  pen  which  any 
American  magazine  has  been  permitted  to  publish  serially. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  present  a  story  by  a  novelist 
of  such  acknowledged  greatness. 

To  ride  a  runaway  pony  with  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  in  hot  pursuit — would  you  believe  that 
any  living  man  could  have  had  such  a  fantastic  experience.'^ 
Yet  this  is  only  one  of  scores  of  actual  happenings  vividly 
described  in  the  boyhood  recollections  of  jESSE  GRANT, 
the  great  General's  son,  which  will  appear  in  Harper's 
during  the  coming  year.  How  as  a  little  boy  he  once 
huddled  for  twenty  minutes  in  a  bomb-proof  shelter  with 
President  Lincoln,  how  General  Grant  narrowly  escaped 
death  on  the  awful  day  of  the  assassination,  what  life  in 
the  White  House  was  like  in  the  'seventies,  and  what 
General  Grant  thought  of  Sumner  and  other  associates — 
all  these  Mr.  Grant  tells  as  no  one  else  could.  His 
articles  are  not  only  vastly  entertaining;  they  are  a  con- 
tribution to  American  history. 
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Another  man  whose  life  has  been  rich  in  human 
interest  will  open  the  storehouse  of  his  memory  for  Harper 
readers.  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  the  author  of  "Three  Men 
in  a  Boat"  and  "The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back" 
— each  a  classic  in  its  field — will  contribute  chapters  of 
reminiscence  full  of  anecdote,  wisdom,  and  humor.  Mr. 
Jerome  has  known  everybody  worth  knowing  in  the  Lon- 
don of  two  generations — and  he  tells  an  uncommonly 
good  story.    It  will  be  a  treat  to  listen  to  him. 

Whenever  any  critic  takes  upon  himself  the  task  of 
selecting  the  best  short  stories  of  the  year,  the  fiction  of 
Harper's  is  always  ranked  with  the  best.  The  prospect 
for  1925  is  especially  alluring,  for  the  1924  Short  Story 
Contest  has  not  yet  ended,  and  for  many  months  to 
come  Harper  readers  will  find  in  every  issue  a  Prize 
Story,  selected  from  among  thousands  of  manuscripts 
submitted.     Fiction-lovers  may  count  on  a  notable  year. 

Here  is  a  group  of  prospective  articles — notice  the 
wide  range  of  subjects — which  will  surely  stir  discussion: 
"The  Creative  Spirit  and  the  Church,"  a  constructive 
indictment  by  ROLLO  W.  Brown;  "England's  First  Year 
Under  the  Labor  Government,"  by  the  British  publicist, 
A.  G.  Gardiner;  "Charting  the  Seas  of  Business,"  by 
Carl  Snyder  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York; 
"American  Sportsmanship,"  by  Heywood  Broun;  "The 
Art  of  Being  a  Jew,"  by  LUDWIG  LewisOHN,  who  wrote 
"Up  Stream";  "The  Alienist  in  Court,"  a  plain-spoken 
article  by  Dr.  JOSEPH  COLLINS,  the  author  of  "The  Doc- 
tor Looks  at  Literature";  and  two  papers  by  Rebecca 
West,  one  contrasting  English  and  American  men,  and 
the  other,  English  and  American  women.  Every  one  of 
these  contributions  promises  to  be  provocative— and 
something  besides. 

Gamaliel  Bradford  has  a  new  and  highly  original 
projea  tor  1925.  He  will  turn  to  the  portrayal  of  Mrs. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Mrs.  James  G.  Blaine,  Theodosia  Burr, 
Mrs.  Benedict  Arnold,  and  other  American  women  asso- 
ciated with  men  who  were  either  great  or  "damaged." 
A  fascinating  group  of  subjects  for  Mr.  Bradford. 
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One  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  whole  history  of 
medicine  took  place  only  the  other  day — the  conquest  of 
scarlet  fever  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dick  of  Chicago.  Yet  how 
many  people  outside  the  profession  are  aware  of  what 
has  happened.^  In  an  early  issue  ERNEST  Gruening  will 
tell  the  romantic  story  of  this  momentous  achievement 
and  will  show  what  it  promises  in  the  saving  of  child  life. 
This  vitally  significant  article  is  characteristic  of  Harper 
scientific  papers:  technically  sound,  and  yet  so  written 
that  any  intelligent  layman  can  clearly  comprehend  it. 
Among  the  other  writers  who  will  illuminate  the  various 
fields  of  research  are  SiR  WILLIAM  BRAGG,  Nobel  prize- 
winner in  physics;  BENJAMIN  HARROW  of  Columbia 
University;  and  HARLOW  Shapley,  the  man  who 
measured  the  universe. 

As  for  travel  and  exploration,  consider  the  following: 
William  McFee  will  escort  Harper  readers  on  a  remark- 
able journey  through  the  "New  Granada"  of  South 
America;  MAJOR  ALEXANDER  Powell  will  narrate  his 
adventures  as  the  first  American  to  follow  Stanley's  trail 
across  Africa;  Christopher  Morley  will  share  the  humors 
and  delights  of  "Travels  with  a  Family"  in  Brittany;  and 
to  come  nearer  home,  KATHARINE  FULLERTON  Gerould 
— has  anyone  a  keener  wit? — has  promised  us  more  of 
her  penetrating  studies  of  the  cities  of  our  own  West. 
Beautiful  illustrations  will  enliven  these  and  other 
accounts  of  travel  and  exploration  the  world  over. 

What  are  the  books  which  every  man  and  woman 
of  cultivation  should  read  ?  Outlines  of  literature  and  a 
hazy  memory  of  school  and  college  reading  are  not 
enough  for  those  whose  minds  did  not  die  when  they 
were  handed  their  diplomas.  In  a  series  of  articles 
reassessing  English  literature  from  Shakespeare  to  Hardy, 
Ernest  Boyd,  the  eminent  critic,  will  advise  Harper 
readers  what  masterpieces  of  their  language  they  should 
surely  make  a  part  of  their  mental  equipment.  We  expect 
this  series  to  be  of  value  and  importance  to  all  of  us  who 
are  vaguely  aware  that  modern  criticism  has  upset  many 
an  old  idol  and  set  up  many  a  new  one,  but  who  would 
welcome  the  frank  judgment  of  an  expert. 
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The  old  masterpieces  printed  in  fall  color  on  the 
cover  of  Harper's  each  month  during  the  past  year  have 
been  so  universally  popular  that  we  have  decided  to  fol- 
low them  during  1925  with  a  series  of  modern  master- 
pieces, reproduced  with  all  the  perfection  of  which  the 
art  of  engraving  is  capable.  They  will  lend  the  Magazine 
dignity  and  beauty.  Harper's  will  continue  to  be  bound 
so  as  to  open  flat  like  a  book — easy  to  hold  and  easy 
to  read ;  and  every  month  it  will  be  lavishly  illustrated. 

Other  good  things  we  may  confidently  promise: 
poetry  of  a  high  order;  delightful  humor  in  the  pages  of 
the  always-popular  Lion's  Mouth  and  elsewhere;  some 
new  detective  stories  by  G.  K.  CHESTERTON;  and  the 
friendly  wisdom  of  EDWARD  S.  MARTIN,  who  will  talk  to 
us  each  month  from  the  depths  of  the  Editor's  Easy 
Chair  on  matters  of  timely  concern. 

What  sort  of  a  magazine,  then,  do  we  hope  and 
expect  that  Harper's  will  be  in  1925? 

First,  It  will  be  edited — as  always — not  for  Babbitts 
or  morons  or  faddists,  but  for  the  cultured  minority. 

Second,  it  will  be  modern:  not  forgetting  that  wisdom 
was  not  born  yesterday,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
stantly looking  for  new  writers,  presenting  new  and  un- 
conventional opinions,  opening  up  new  fields  of  thought. 

Third,  it  will  be  infinitely  varied.  One  magazine  may 
be  sought  for  its  fiction;  another,  for  its  articles  on  public 
affairs;  another,  for  its  tales  of  travel;  others  for  their 
humor,  their  stimulating  essays,  their  keen  criticism  of 
the  arts  or  sciences,  or  for  their  fine  illustrations.  Harper's 
can  be  counted  on  for  all  of  these  good  things — and 
many  more.   It  seeks  to  satisfy  every  sort  of  civilized  taste. 

Fourth,  it  will  endeavor — as  always — to  giwQ  endur- 
ing satisfaction;  to  present  articles  not  only  arresting, 
but  authoritative,  and  fiction  not  only  entertaining,  but 
distinguished — in  short,  to  be  genuine. 

But,  you  will  say,  this  is  really  a  description  of  the 
ideal  magazine. 

That  is  what  we  intend  to  gvvQ  you  during  1925. 
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Sheila  Kaye-Smith  is  already  known  to 
the  readers  of  this  Magazine,  wliicli  has  pub- 
hshed  several  of  her  short  stories.  Harper's 
now  has  the  privilege  of  presenting  the  first 
of  her  novels  to  })e  serialized  in  America, 
The  George  and  the  Croivn,  which  begins  in 
this  issne.  Miss  Kaye-Sniith  has  written 
several  novels  of  marked  distinction  which 
have  brought  her  to  the  forefront  of  English 
writers.  Sn.s-se.v  dor.sc,  (irccti  Apple  1 1  arrest, 
Joanna  Godden,  The  End  of  the  House  of 
Alard  are  the  best-known  of  her  books. 

Miss  Kaye-Smith  li\'cs  in  St.  Lconards-on- 
Sea.  Iler  novels  have  dealt  with  rustic  life 
in  East  Sussex  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles 
from  her  h()m(\  The  yeomanry  of  the  marsh 
country  and  [\w  sj)irit  of  the  Wcjild  she  has 
made  her  own  literary  possession,  as  Hardy 
has  done  with  Wessex. 

Of  h(M-  best-know^  book,  Joanna  Godden, 
Zona  Gale  has  said:  "For  me  it  stands  quite 
al()n(^  among  the  novels  of  years — a  great 
study  in  a  distinguished  style."  Hugh  Wal- 
pole  declares  that  Miss  Kaye-Smith  is,  "  witli 
May  Sinclair,  Edith  Wharton,  and  Ethel 
Sidgwick,  one  of  the  four  best  women 
novelists  we  have.  Indeed,  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  whether  just  now  she  is  not  our  best 
woman  novelist."  Mr.  H.  S.  Canby,  editor 
of  the  Saturday  Revieiv,  says:  "If  some 
intellectual  earthquake  should  t()])ple  down 
the  reputations  of  living  English  novelists, 
Miss  Sheila  Kaye-Smith's  would  be  among 
the  last  to  fall." 

William  G.  Shepherd  presents  in  this 
issue  an  article  based  on  investigations 
covering  two  years,  and  which  he  says  is  the 
most  extraordinary  story  of  his  journalistic 
career.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Shepherd  has  had  a  wide  and  varied  ex- 
perience as  a  special  correspondent  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  During  the  War  he  visited 
everj^  front  of  both  the  Germans  and  the 
Allies.     The  myth  regarding  the  escape  of 


John  Wilkes  Booth  after  the  assassination 
of  Lincoln  has  for  yesivs  persisted  widely  in 
the  South  and  West  because  of  the  extraor- 
dinary circumstantial  evidence  which  Mr. 
Shepherd's  article  sets  forth. 

Fleta  Campbell  Springer  has  been  awarded 
First  Prize  in  the  second  Short  Story  Con- 
test, and  the  prize-storj^  "Legend,"  appears 
in  this  issue.  For  a  number  of  years  Har- 
per's has  ranked  Mrs.  Springer  among  its 
most  distinguished  short-story  writers,  and 
the  Editors  feel  that  the  present  award  is  a 
confirmation  of  tlieir  })ersonal  judgment, 
since  the  Judges  of  the  Contest — Bliss  Perry, 
Zona  Gale,  and  Meredith  Nicholson — 
awarded  the  prizes  without  knowledge  of  the 
authorshi])  of  the  stories  submitted  to  them. 

Constance  Drexel  has  made  for  herself 
a  distinguished  position  in  the  field  of  journal- 
ism. For  some  time  she  represented  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger  as  its  Washington  cor- 
respondent, and  later  her  interest  in  the 
cause  of  women  and  feministic  activities 
abroad  took  her  to  the  various  conferences 
which  were  being  held  in  Europe  and  brought 
her  into  personal  contact  with  practically 
all  of  the  leaders  of  advanced  thought  among 
women  of  the  Continent.  Her  paper  in  this 
issue,  "Are  AVe  Our  Brothers'  Keepers.^" 
deals  with  a  subject  which  w^ill  be  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  League  of  Nations  in 
Geneva  about  the  time  that  the  Magazine 
reaches  our  readers,  when  the  question  of 
opium  traffic  will  be  a  theme  of  international 
discussion. 

Elmer  Davis  is  a  special  writer  on  the 
staff  of  The  Neiv  York  Times.  He  contributed 
to  the  October  issue  an  article  entitled 
"Politics — a  Two-Handed  Game."  He  is 
the  author  of  two  books.  Times  Have  Changed, 
and  /'//  Shoio  Yon  the  Town. 

Roy  Dickinson  is  one  of  the  new  authors 
drawn  to  the  Magazine  by  the  Short  Story 
Contests.      The    Editors    hope    that    "The 


PERSONAL  AND  OTHERWISE 


Ultimate  Frog,"  which  appears  in  this  issue, 
will  he  followed  hy  otlier  stories  from  Mr. 
Dickinson  of  equal  originality,  humor,  and 
satiric  i)hilosc)phy.  Mr,  Dickinson  makes 
his  home  in  East  Orange,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  editorial  stafl'  of  Printers'  Ink. 

Herbert  Ravenel  Sass  resides  at  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  where  he  is  engaged  in 
editorial    newspaper    work.      A    companion 
])aper  to  the  delightful  account  of  wild-life  in 
the  salt  marshes  off  the  Carol iua  coast  which 
we  puhlish  this  month  will  he  found  in  the 
January,    V,Hii,  issue,  entitled   ''Adventures 
ill     (Ireeu     Places." 
Arthur  Sturges  Hil- 
debrand   hriugs  to  a 
close    his    articles  ou 
Magellau's  daring  uu- 
dertakiiig    to  circuin- 
na\'igate    the     world. 
'I'lie  Noyage across  the 
hi  therto   unexplored 
South    Seas,    the    (Mi- 
counters    with    the 
strange  island-pe()i)Ie, 
and     tlie    naxigator's 
tragic    death     in    the 
IMiilippines     renuiin 
one    of     tlie     world's 
great  classics   of   hu- 
man adventure.     Mr. 
Ilildehrand's     narra- 
tive   will    appear    in 
hook    form   this   fall. 
He  is  also  the  author 
of    a    unique    travel 
volume,   Blue    Water, 
portions    of    which 
were   published   in   this   Magazine. 

The  "Lion's  Mouth"  contributors  this 
month  include  Frederick  L.  Allen,  whose 
humorous  essays  appear  frequently  in  these 
pages ;  Charles  Hcnson  Towne,  poet,  novehst, 
and  essayist,  whose  latest  novel.  The  Gay  Ones, 
is  among  the  publications  of  the  season;  and 
Charles  S.  Brooks,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  new 
name  in  Harper's.  Mr.  Brooks  is  the  author 
of  There's  Pippins  and  Cheese  to  Come,  Jour- 
neys to  Bagdad,  and  Chimney-Pot  Papers. 
*>  ♦  ♦ 
Through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Lenox  E. 
Chase  of  Amesbury,  Massachusetts,  we  are 


able   to   reproduce   on   this   page   a   quaint 
"paper  doll"   which  evidently  dates  from 
the  early  fifties.     We  regret  that  the  black 
and  white  half-tone  can  give  no  idea  of  the 
delicate  pink  dotting  of  the  dress  or  the  rich 
green  upholstery  of  the  chair.    Miss  Chase 
writes  that  "it  was  found  among  a  collection 
of  paper  dolls  painted  for  a  little  girl  who 
lived  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.     As  the 
little  girl  was  born  in  1841,  the  paper  doll 
was  probably  made  sometime  about  1850 
Evidently   her    family    were   familiar    with 
Harper's  Magazine  at  that  time.    [Har- 
per's Magazine  be- 
gan publication  in 
1850.— Editor's  Note.] 
Some    of    the    other 
dolls    in    this   collec- 
tion,"  Miss    Chase 
adds,   "are   very    in- 
teresting,   showing 
women    at    work    at 
old-fashioned  proc- 
esses,  such  as  wool- 
carding,  churning  but- 
ter, etc."  The  Editors 
infer  that  this  speci- 
men from  the  collec- 
tion   portrays    the 
popular  feminine  rec- 
reation of  that  polite, 
distant  era. 


paper  doll  of  three 
generations  ago 


A  month  or  two  ago 
we  printed  in  these 
pages  a  letter  from 
an  old  subscriber  who 
contrasted  our  August,  1888,  issue  with  the 
current  number  of  Harper's.  Mr.  Clark 
in  a  friendly  way  lamented  the  low  estate 
into  which  the  modern  magazine  seems  to 
have  fallen. 

Various  readers  have  written  in  to  register 
dissent.  Here  is  one  subscriber's  diagnosis 
of  the  trouble,  based  on  his  own  experience; 

Neio  York  City. 
Dear  Harper  s — 

Please  don't  mind  what  Mr.  Clark  says  about 
the  superiority  of  the  old  Harper's,  It  is  just  a 
jaded  appetite.  I've  noticed  that  in  my  own  case 
so  much  of  late,  and  realize  it  is  the  result  of 
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many  years'  incessant  reading;  but  I  have  not  yet 
reached  the  point  where  I  don't  wake  up  a  bit 
over  the  Shaw-Henderson  dialogues,  and  the 
better-than-Howells  (to  me)  editorials.  And  I 
believe  no  magazine  of  this  or  any  other  age  has 
had  anything  to  compare  with  Basil  King's 
present  series. 

Mental  dyspepsia  is  at  the  root  of  criticism  in 
many  ca.ses.  I  recognize  it,  because  I  see  it  as  one 
of  my  own  ailments. 

Sincerely, 

L.  W.  Barrett. 


"Well,  y'  see,  mam.  a  good  while  ago  I  was 
reading  such  a  sweet  story  in  it,  all  about  the  ole 
woman  and  the  prodigal  son  and  all.  Y'  see  I  got 
to  reading  the  magazines  when  you'd  put  them 
away.  I  likes  it.  Y'  see.  Miss  Harriett,  I  teached 
myself  to  read  from  the  Bible,  and  that  Harper's 
(she  calls  it  Hahpahs)  Book  is  as  nice  reading  as 
the  Bible!" 

Dear  Harper's,  greater  praise  hgjth  no  man  than 
this  from  your  black  reader. 

Harriett  Christian  Beals. 


In  answer  to  repeated  inquiries,  we  are 
glad  to  inform  our  readers  that  Basil  King's 
recent  series  of  articles,  "The  Bible  and 
Common  Sense,"  are  to  appear  in  book  form 
this  fall.  These  articles  seem  to  have  made 
a  particularly  profound  appeal  to  all  classes 
ot  readers  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  We 
a})|)eM(l  a  letter  from  South  Africa: 

Ramblers  dub, 
Blocmfontcin. 
Gentlemen — 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  article  by  Basil 
King  (in  your  July  number),  "The  Bible  and 
Common  Sense."  Please  allow  me  to  congratulate 
you  on  publishing  such  a  beautiful  article,  and 
most  heartily  do  I  thank  Mr.  Basil  King  for 
having  written  it.  Needless  to  say,  I  am  looking 
forward  to  your  next  month's  issue.  It  was  only 
by  accident  I  came  across  your  magazine  and  I 
feel  so  indebted  to  you  that  I  have  given  orders 
to  my  news  agents  to  send  along  your  magazine 
regularly. 

Wishing  you  continued  success  with  the  cleanest 
and  finest  monthly  publication  I  know,  believe 
me. 

Cordially  yours, 

A.  S.  M.  Foster. 


The  following  letter  has  reference  to  "Tbe 
Substance  of  Things  Hoped  For,"  a  story  by 
Edgar  Valentine  Smith,  which  all  Harper 
readers  must  remember,  as  well  as  "Pre- 
lude," by  the  same  author,  which  was 
awarded  the  O.  Henry  First  Prize  for  lO'^S. 

Jaclsonville.  Florida. 
Dear  Harper's — 

My  negro  cook  came  to  me  today  and  said, 
"Please,  'm,  I'm  done  my  work  an'  ifen  you  don't 
mind  I'd  like  to  read  that  'magamzine.'"  She 
pointed  to  Harper's.  "Certainly,"  I  said,  "but 
why  that  one.'" 


London. 
Dear  Harper  s — 

I  have  just  seen  with  much  pleasure  my  story, 
"Trumpery,"  appearing  in  your  August  number. 
At  the  back,  under  the  heading  "Personal  and 
Otherwise,"  I  read  a  very  charming  and  flattering 
little  notice  about  myself  and  about  "Madame 
Claire"  which  also  gave  me  pleasure.  But  I  feel 
I  must  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Pm 
not  really  an  Englishwoman  at  all,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  I  live  in  London  and  write  stories  of 
English  life.  I  was  born  in  England,  but  I  am  of 
American  parentage  (both  parents  American), 
which  makes  me,  according  to  American  law, 
American.  I  use  an  American  passport  also,  which 
seems  to  settle  this  vexed  question  of  nationality. 
I  believe  that  according  to  British  law  I  am  Brit- 
ish, having  been  born  on  British  soil,  but,  owing  to 
some  strange  oversight,  I  can  find  no  record  of 
my  birth  in  existence.  So,  on  the  whole,  I  con- 
sider myself  American,  and  think  I  should  be 
eligible — shouldn't  I.' — for  your  prize  awards.  I 
am  perfectly  willing,  however,  to  accept  your 
decision  in  the  matter.  I  have  such  a  love  of  both 
countries  that  I  myself  find  the  question  a  difficult 
one. 

Yours  A'ery  sincerely, 

Susan  Ertz. 


Constance  Drexel,  whose  article  on  the 
international  problem  of  opium  appears  m 
this  issue,  has  been  spending  the  summer  in 
France  and  Spain.     She  writes: 

I  had  a  lovely  three  weeks  in  Biarritz  and  in 
Spain,  being  the  guest  at  San  Sebastian  of  Ambas- 
sador Moore  and  his  niece.  We  motored  a  thou- 
sand miles,  stopping  during  the  trip  for  luncheon 
at  the  royal  summer  palace  at  Santander.  As  I 
was  the  only  American  woman  present,  I  sat  at 
the  right  of  the  King,  with  the  Queen  and  Am- 
bassador Moore  opposite  us,  and  other  notable 
people  present.  My  authorized  interview  with  the 
King  will  be  published  throughout  North  and 
South  America,  and  in  the  British  Isles. 
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